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AMERICAN  HISTORY. 


THE  HEROIC  AGE* 


EfEST  nation,  eminent  for  its  civilization  and  the 
tree  greatness  arising  from  it,  has  had  its  heroic  age 
— «n  age  to  which  the  patriot  tarns  with  the  greatest 
rarwrenee,  and  learns  from  the  Yolume  of  its  history, 
writtan  or  oral,  the  trae  causes  of  its  first  successful 
progress  as  a  distinct  empire,  and  the  character  of  the 
men  to  whom  it  is  indebted  for  its  existence  and  per- 
petoitj.  The  heroic  age  of  a  nation  is  that  period 
when,  in  its  weakest  state  as  a  colony,  the  people,  led 
OD  by  some  daring  spirit,  contend  manfully  against  all 
obstacles  and  subdue  every  enemy  which  opposes 
tJieir  progress.  It  is  that  age  when  physical  and 
aoial  forces  are  opposed — ^when  the  national  preju- 
dices of  aborigines  and  colonists  must  be  assimilated 
if  not  destroyed,  and  when  the  light  of  civilization 
fint  essays  to  dispel  barbarian  darkness  Assyria, 
Eg^rpt,  Iran,  Carthage,  Greece,  Etruria,  Rome,  and 
Britain,  have  all  had  their  heroic  ages ;  and  last  in  the 
eitalogne  is  our  own  Republic. 

AlthoBgh  two  hundred  years  have  not  yet  elapsed 
nee  the  first  English  colony  took  permanent  root  in 
America,  and  planted  that  s^  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  which  has  now  grown  up  stich  a  noble  and 
wide^preading  tree,  yet  the  events  of  those  two  cen- 
turies are  characterized  by  loftier  patriotism,  nobler 
heroism  and  more  enduring  good  to  mankind,  present 
ad  fiiture,  than  ever  disimguished  Rome  during  the 
thoostnd  years  firom  the  era  of  TuUius,  to  her  rapid 
dedine. 

We  behold  with  admiration  the  struggles  of  infant 
Carthage; — but  vriM  were  they,  compared  to  those 
of  the  weak  eokmies  of  America  ?  We  sympathise 
with  the  Moors,  when,  on  reading  the  history  of  the 
past,  we  see  them  disputing,  inch  by  inch,  the  soil  of 
Onnada  witfi  the  barbarians,  and  successfally  introdu- 
eing  chrflitation  and  refinement  into  western  Europe ; 
bat  dieir  warfare  was  more  equal  and  their  resources 
lar  greater,  than  were  the  Pilgrim  fathers  and  their 
ootteaporaries.  The  ibrmer  were  nerved  (or  pfajrsical 
strife,  ud  had  powerful  allies  near ;  they  were  dis- 
riplined  in  the  arts  of  war,  and  entered  upon  the  great 
tatkofbuQding  up  a  new  empire,  with  the  united 
straigih  of  thousands  concentrated  to  one  point.  Not 
•0  the  English  colonists  in  America.  They  came  few 
iiimber,  and  those  few  were  separated  from  the 
civilised  world  by  three  thousand  miles  of  ocean. 
Thej  came  a]au>9t  unarmed,  and  reared  their  standard 
ia  t  wilderness  filled  with  barbarous  tribes,  ezaspera- 
Jjdby  acts  of  former  transient  settlers,  and  jealous  of 
J*«»roachmcnt8  of  those  they  deemed  intruders. 
Aniw,  siekiiem,  dissensions,  and  the  conspiracies 


and  attacks  of  their  savage  neighbors,  were  the  obsta 
cles  which  the  colonists  were  obliged  to  oootend  wtth^ 
in  addition  to  the  great  labor  of  levelling  the  dense  for* 
est,  constructing  dwellings,  tilling  the  soil  and  oifaai- 
zing  a  civil  government.  But  aU  of  these  were  over- 
come;—  the  savages  were  reduced  to  submission, 
towns  sprang  up  like  magic  in  the  wilderness,  and 
the  foundation  for  a  mighty  republic,  now  stretching 
over  half  a  continent,  was  laid  deep  and  firm.  To  ac* 
complish  all  this,  required  the  exeroise  of  all  Uie  ao- 
bler  faculties  of  the  human  souL  It  required  great 
moral  and  personal  courage,  the  zed  of  benevolanl 
patriotism  of  the  most  ardent  nature,  and  the  due  ex- 
ercise and  control  of  all  those  passions  and  sentiments 
which  impart  true  greatness  to  the  character  of  man. 
This  great  work  zoom  accomplished — A  new  empire 
was  formed — ^the  people  became  a  sovereignty,  inde- 
pendent of  all  other  nations — took  thenr  oath  of  die- 
giance  to  a  newly  formed  constitation^-«nd,  with  &» 
crowning  act,  ended  the  heroic  age  of  America. 

On  the  tenth  day  d*  April,  1607,  three  small  shipa^ 
of  which  the  lai^st  did  not  exceed  a  hundred  tons 
burden,  entered  Chesapeake  bay,  freighted  with  one 
hundred  and  five  men,  a  small  stock  of  provisions, 
and  a  few  arms  and  ammunition.  For  four  months 
they  had  been  buffeting  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
for  three  days  previous  to  the  time  in  question,  they 
had  batded  with  a  furious  storm  ia  vain  attempts  t# 
land  at  Roanoke,  where  Raleigh  had  three  times  pjan- 
ted  t  colony,  but  with  disastrous  consequences.  This 
little  company  of  adventurers  had  led  the  endearments 
of  home,  and  the  advantages  of  social  life,  then  so 
great  in  England,  to  build  up  an  empire  in  the  ne^ 
world.  Others  had  preceded  them  with  ^  same 
intentions,  and  Ae  hope  of  individual  gain ;  bat  the 
weapons  of  the  Indian,  sickness,  and  disappointoieBt, 
had  either  destn^ed  them  or  driven  them  back  to 
England,  and,  for  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  ten 
yean  from  the  time  when  the  shores  of  Virginia  were 
discovered  by  Cabot,  no  permanent  setdement  hnd 
been  effected  till  this  little  colony,  under  tfie  com- 
nmnd  of  Captain  Newport,  landed  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Powhatan  river. 

The  morning  was  bright  and  bdmy  when  the 
liule  fieet  of  Newport  anchored  off  a  promontory, 
which,  in  honor  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  he  called 
Cape  Henry.  The  land  breeze  was  freighted 
with  the  rich  perfumes  of  eariy  spring  flowen, 
and  from  the  forests  which  fringed  the  shores  of 
the  bay,  the  melody  of  diousands  of  song-birdi 
formed  a  striking  contrast   to   the   leoipeet  which 
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they  bad  just  experieoeed.  Everything  was  in- 
viting to  the  eye  and  ear,  and  for  several  hours 
these  hardy  adventurers  strolled  amid  the  beauties 
of  nature  in  her  primal  attire,  and  for  tlie  time 
forgot  the  perils  they  had  passed,  and  the  greater 
perils  yet  to  be  encountered. 

After  taking  in  a  supply  of  fresh  water,  and 
surprised  at  not  meeting  with  any  trace  of  human 
beings,  Newport  weighed  anchor  and  coasted 
along-  the  southern  shores  of  the  bay  for  about 
forty  miles,  when  he  entered  the  mouth  of  a  large 
river.  The  beauty  of  the  scenery,  the  apparent 
richness  of  the  soil,  and  the  evident  security  of 
the  harbor,  determined  the  colonists  to  make  this 
the  place  of  their  abode.  They  gave  the  name 
of  their  king  (7ames)  to  the  river,  and  also  to 
their  settlement ;  and  here  was  planted  the  first 
permanent  English  colony  in  America — here  was 
erected  the  first  town,  and  here  of  one  hundred 
and  ten  men  was  formed  that  nucleus  around 
which,  for  two  centuries  has  been  gathering  an  en- 
lightened population  with  all  its  concomitants, 
until  now  we  present  a  powerful  nation  of  free- 
men, nearly  twenty  millions  in  number! 

Among  those  who  first  landed  at  Jamestown, 
was  Captain  John  Smith,  a  manemmently  qualified 
to  conduct  an  enterprise  so  great  as  the  one  in 
which  he  was  engaged.  He  was  brave,  perseve- 
ring, generous,  clear  headed  and  right  hearted, 
but  for  the  possession  of  these  noble  qualities  he 
was  looked  upon  with  jealousy  by  his  compatriots ; 
and  their  contravention  of  an  arrangement  pro- 
viding for  him  a  seat  in  the  colonial  council,  pro- 
duced disastrous  dissensions  at  the  very  outset  of 
their  career  in  the  new  world.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  our  purpose  here  to  refer  to  the  antece- 
dent acts  of  the  king,  or  to  discuss  questions  of 
prop)  iety  in  the  formation  of  the  colonial  govern- 
ment ;  it  is  sufficient  to  remark,  that  the  gover- 
nor and  council  for  this  colony  were  appointed  by 
the  king,  which  commission  was  sealed  and  in- 
structions given  that  it  should  not  be  opened  till 
the  arrival  of  the  colony  to  their  place  of  desti- 
nation. This  arrangement  gave  great  dissatisfac- 
tion, and,  as  we  have  intimated,  Smith  was  ex- 
eluded  from  a  seat  in  the  council,  and  even  ac- 
eiised  of  traitorous  designs.  The  want  of  the 
counsel  and  action  of  such  a  man  was  detri- 
mental to  the  public  weal,  and  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore he  was  called  to  his  appointed  place,  after 
having,  at  his  own  request,  submitted  to  the  form 
of  a  trial,  and  being  honorably  acquitted. 

In  June,  Newport  sailed  for  England  according 
to  instructions,  leaving  the  colonists  no  means  of 
escape  from  the  savages  and  disease,  from  both 
of  which  they  suffered  much  before  the  close  of 
the  summer.  Several  were  killed  in  sudden  at- 
tacks from  the  Indians ;  and  about  the  beginning 
of  September,  disease  had  swept  away  one  half 
Ibeir  nttmber.  Among  these  was  Bartholomew 
OosnoM,  who  planned  and  did  much  toward  for- 


warding the  enterprise.  After  his  death,  all  aysa 
were  turned  upon  Smith  as  the  only  man  to  gside 
them  in  this  dark  hoar  of  trouble.  He  was  call- 
ed to  preside  in  the  council,  and  he  immedtatelj 
set  about  fortifying  the  town  and  making  prepara- 
tion for  a  supply  of  provisions.  He  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  small  detachment  of  his  people, 
and  in  an  open  boat  boldly  ascended  the  river. 
By  courtesy  among  the  friendly  tribes,  and 
bravery  among  the  hostile,  he  succeeded  in  pro> 
curing  an  abundant  supply  of  provisions  for  tbe 
little  colony  ;  but  in  the  midst  of  his  successes, 
he  was  surprised  by  a  hostile  tribe,  and  after  much 
hard  fighting,  was  taken  prisoner.  He  was  im- 
mediately dragged  toward  a  tree,  where  they  in- 
tended to  sacrifice  him  after  their  usual  manner. 
Perfectly  calm  and  resolute,  Stnith  desired  to  see 
the  Sachem,  to  whom  he  presented  a  mariner's 
compass,  told  him  to  what  discoveries  it  had  led, 
explained  the  form  and  motion  of  the  earth,  its 
vast  continents  and  mighty  seas — ^in  a  word. 
Smith  poured  a  flood  of  light  into  the  understand- 
ing of  the  old  chief  that  subdued  his  passions  and 
gained  a  respite  for  the  captive. 

But  this  respite  was  short :  he  was  conveyed 
in  triumph  to  Powhatan,  the  king  or  chief  sachens 
of  the  tribes,  and  by  him  condemned  to  be  pm 
to  death  by  beating  out  his  brams  with  clubs. 
At  this  critical  moment  an  angel  of  deliverance 
appeared  in  the  person  of  Pocahontas,  the 
daughter  of  the  king,  who,  sitting  beside  her 
father  had  watched  with  intense  anxiety  the 
preparations  for  the  execution.  She  saw  the 
stone  brought  in,  the  head  of  the  pinioned  captive 
placed  upon  it,  and  the  fatal  clubs  upraised  by 
the  powerful  arms  of  two  warriors.  The  fear  of 
punishment  could  restrain  her  generous  soul  no 
longer,  and  she  sprang  to  the  side  of  the  victim, 
clasped  his  head  in  her  arms,  and  laid  her  own 
upon  the  stone  in  token  of  her  willingness  to  be- 
come a  substitute  for  the  gallant  Smith. 

The  generous  heroism  of  Pocahontas  prevailed 
over  the  cruelty  of  the  tribe,  and  life  and  liberty 
were  granted  to  the  captive.  Nor  did  this  noble  act 
exhaust  the  benevolence  of  the  Indian  princess  i 
her  whole  soul  was  imbued  with  sympathy  for 
the  defenceless  whites,  and  through  her  influence 
they  were  long  abundantly  supplied  with  provH 
sions.  Her  father  became  the  friend  of  the 
English — Smith  was  held  by  the  surrounding 
tribes  to  be  little  less  than  the  Great  Spirit,  and 
for  a  time  the  afiairs  of  the  colony,  under  his 
guidance,  were  exceedingly  prosperous* 

At  this  time,  (1608)  when  the  influence  of 
Smith  had  produced  peaceable  relations  betwe^i 
the  colonists  and  the  Indian  tribes,  a  reinforce- 
ment of  one  hundred  and  twenty  men  arrived  from 
England,  bringing  provisions,  seeds  and  agricul- 
tural instruments.  Universal  joy  pervaded  the 
colony  on  the  occurrence  of  Uiis  event,  but  In* 
stead  of  being  a  blessing,  it  was  a  real  calamity 
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mi  owe  irery  Bewr  proTiiig  fktd  to  tiM  m&nt 
MltiMMRit.  Among  the  new  eomert  were  a  few 
Itberen,  a  large  nimiber  of  gentlemeii)  aud 
iewellers  and  refiners  of  gold ;  men  bat  little 
loited  to  the  great  task  of  forming  the  basis  of 
t  new  nation.  The  proprietors  of  the  colony  had 
ii  riew  imoMdiate  gains  to  be  derived  from  the 
waeral  wealth  supposed  to  exist  in  all  parts  of 
Aneriea,  and  they  were  not  well  satisfied  with 
the  attention  of  the  colonists  being  tamed  to 
other  porsaits,  of  a  character  in  fact  more  atile 
tsd  prospectively  beneficial. 

The  new  recruits  came  out  animated  with 
goMen  visions,  and  these  were  rendered  more 
extravagant  on  the  discovery  that  a  small  stream 
that  issued  from  a  bank  near  Jamestown,  de- 
posited a  gKttering  sediment  resembling  gold 
ore.  The  refiners  were  set  at  work,  and  after  a 
bongling  assaying  process,  they  pronounced  it 
goM  of  the  richest  kind.  At  once  the  attention 
of  nearly  the  whole  colony  was  turned  to  mining, 
tnd  its  best  interests  were  neglected.  Those 
bsse  passions  which  characterized  the  gold- 
hnnters  who  followed  Pizarro  into  Peru,  took 
root  snd  flourished  here :  dissensions  arose,  the 
peaee  of  the  colony  was  broken  up,  and  the  ele- 
ments of  political  destruction  were  soon  in  active 
qierttion* 

Smith  saw  with  sorrow  this  abandonment  of 
tkote  pursuits,  which  alone  could  conduce  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  colony,  and  with  true  patriotism 
tie  devoted  all  his  energies  in  averting  the  ruin 
lAich  seemed  inevitable.  He  foresaw  the  dis- 
ittrons  consequences  incident  to  the  neglect  of 
agriealture,aad  he  determined  to  divert  the  minds 
of  the  colonists  from  their  mad  pursuit.  To  do 
this,  he  planned  an  expedition  for  extending  their 
discoveries  along  the  coast  northward,  and  farther 
isto  the  interior,  to  ascertain  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  country  and  to  plant  a  new  colony 
^iUbwrert  who  were  yet  free  from  the  delusion 
that  had  seized  a  majority  of  the  Jamestown 
settlers. 

With  his  friend,  Dr.  Russel,  and  a  few  follow- 
ers, Captain  Smith  embarked  in  an  open  boat  on 
t  voyage  of  discovery  along  an  unknown  coast. 
In  two  voyages,  occupying  a  period  of  four 
months,  they  visited  every  inlet  and  bay  on  both 
sides  of  the  Chesapeake  from  Cape  Charles  river 
to  the  Susquehanna ;  explored  uf  cry  o«>t:it2iy  aud 
penetrated  far  toward  the  siturcet^  of  several  cf 
the  larger  rivers,  and  embrarcd  a  navigation  of 
ihove  three  thousand  miles.  They  carefully  ex- 
tmined  every  territory  into  which  they  penetra- 
ted, made  full  observations  of  the  strength,  char- 
leter  and  habits  of  the  various  tribes,  and  after 
ticoanlering  the  most  arduous  toils,  privations 
nd  dangers,  they  returned  to  the  settlement, 
Vrmging  back  information  so  ample  and  perspic- 
•oas  of  that  portion  of  our  republic  now  known 


as  Virginia  and  Maryland,  that  all  subsequent  re 
searches  are  but  ezponded  views  of  their  original 
discoveries.  In  these  two  expeditions,  this  great 
founder  of  civilized  soeiety  in  North  America 
obtained  a  powerful  influence  over  the  tribes  of 
the  wilderness,  and  the  true  relations  of  his 
personal  bravery  during  these  and  subsequent 
voyages  seem  like  chapters  taken  from  the  em- 
bellished volume  of  romance. 

The  harvest  of  1608  fell  short,  and  the  colonists 
looked  forward  with  fear  to  a  season  of  famine. 
But  the  activity  of  Smith  procured  abundant  sup- 
plies for  some  time.  So  long  as  the  rivers  were 
open  he  procured  provisions  by  some  means, 
from  the  Indians,  but  when  winter  set  in,  these 
supplies  were  cut  ofi*.  Powhatan  had  become 
extremely  jealous  of  the  control  of  Smith  over 
the  tribes  of  his  realm,  and  through  the  influence 
of  the  old  chief,  much  assistance  was  withheld 
from  the  whites.  Disappointed  in  the  friendship 
of  Powhatan,  Smith  determined  to  put  on  a  bold 
face  and  britig  the  old  king  to  submission.  He 
conceived  the  dangerous  plan  of  surprising  him 
and  carrying  away  his  whole  stock  of  provis- 
ions. The  Indian  prince  had  formed  a  similar 
design  respecting  Smith,  and  for  this  purpose  had 
invited  him  to  his  abode,  with  great  professions 
of  friendship.  Daring  the  whole  day  he  endeav- 
ored to  persuade  the  Captain  and  his  party  of  . 
their  perfect  security,  and  to  lay  aside  their  arms. 
Failing  in  this,  he  resolved  to  fall  upon  them  when 
at  supper,  and  thus  destroy  them.  *In  this  he 
would  have  succeeded,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
friendship  of  Pocahontas.  She,  who  before  in  the 
hour  of  peril  had  come  like  an  angel  of  mercy  to 
the  rescue  of  Smith,  now  quietly  stole  from  the 
presence  of  her  father,  and  through  the  gloom  of 
the  forest  at  night  proceeded  to  the  camp  of  the 
whites,  and  with  tears  in  her  eyes  revealed  to  the 
Captain  the  secrets  of  the  horrid  plot.  The  En-, 
glish  were  consequently  prepared  and  thus  saved 
their  lives. 

Soon  after  this  event.  Smith  was  invited  to 
visit  Opecancanough,  the  chief  by  whom  he  was 
formerly  taken  prisoner.  He  made  every  friendly 
pretension,  while  his  men  lay  in  ambush,  ready  to 
fall  upon  the  whites  at  a  given  signaL  Happily, 
Smith  discovered  the  treachery  in  time,  and 
seizing  the  chief  by  the  hair  and  presenting  a 
pistol  to  his  breast,  he  led  him  to  the  ambush 
and  made  him  order  his  men,  not  only  to  lay 
down  their  anns,  but  tp  dll  his  boats  with  com« 

At  another  time,  he  was  met  alone  in  the 
woods  by  the  chief.  Paspahis  who  attempted  to 
{«hoot  him.  Smith  was  aruiod  only  with  a  sword, 
but  he  unhesitatingly  attacked  the  ravage  in  close 
combat.  In  this  straggle  they  fell  into  tho  river, 
but  Smith  finally  succeeded  in  grasping  the  chief 
by  the  throat,  dragged  him  ashore,  and  led  him 
a  prisoner  to  Jamestown.      These  and    many 
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•ther  aett  of  personal  bravery  on  the  part  of 
Smith,  re-awakened  that  reverence  for  him  among 
the  tribes,  which  the  treachery  of  Powhatan  had 
weakened,  and  secured  peace  to  the  colony  as 
long  as  he  was  in  Virginia. 

He  performed  the  duties  of  president  of  the 
colony  with  the  most  rigid  exactness,  and  en- 
forced with  severity,  every  law  which  tended  to 
the  public  weal.  Industrious  himself,  he  made 
laws  to  oblige  others  to  be  so,  and  although  some 
muruured  at  his  severity,  all  acknowledged  that 
his  system  was  calculated  to  give  health  to  their 
persons  and  strength  to  the  state.  In  connexion 
with  the  labor  of  tilling  the  soil  they  turned  their 
attention  to  the  useful  arts  i  manufactured  tar, 
pitch  and  potashes,  and  made  glass  and  earthen- 
ware. During  the  winter  of  1608-9,  they  built 
twenty  new  houses,  erected  two  blockhouses, 
made  nets  for  fishing,  dug  a  well  in  the  fort,  and 


commenced  aaodier  fortfeas  vpoB  an 
that  overlodced  die  town  |  and  aa  spring  advanced 
they  cleared  ap  and  prepared  for  tillage  sattiajr 
acres  of  land. 

Sach  was  the  prosperona  state  of  the  eoloay 
of  Virginia  under  the  guidance  of  Sanith,  whea, 
through  the  intrigues  and  misrepresentatiena  of 
those  whom  he  had  dismissed  from  the  settlement, 
he  was  superceded;  and,  having  met  with  a 
severe  accident,  requiring  good  surgical  atten- 
dance, he  sailed  for  England,  leaving  behind  him, 
in  a  permanent  and  now  prosperous  colony,  the 
good  fruit  of  three  years  of  incessant  toil  and 
hardship.  He  left  behind  him  the  germ  of  a 
great  nation,  and  when  we  view  him  in  the  tme 
light  in  which  correct  history  places  him,  as  the 
instrument  in  the  salvation  of  the  Virginia  colony, 
we  cannot  but  regard  him  as  the  great  founder 
of  civilization  on  the  western  continent. 


Inauguratioii  of  Wadungton. 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

BoRK  1782— Dies  1790. 
Wit  do  not  propose  to  present  to  our  readers  a 
histor)*^  of  the  life  of  Washington.  Americans  are 
all  uf  tliem  familiar  with  the  leading  events  in  the 
biography  of  that  truly  great  and  good  man.  Our 
object  is  merely  to  mention  a  few  interesting  anec- 
dotes in  regard  to  him,  which  are  new  to  us,  and 
doubtless  will  be  to  many  of  our  readers,  and  which 


wc  have  found  recorded  id  a  book  that  onght  to  be 
in  the  hand  of  every  son  and  daughter  of  America, 
Paulding's  admirable  Life  of  Washington.  And  first 
of  Washington's  birthplace : — 

**  The  house  in  which  Washington  was  bom  stood 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  junction  of  Pope's  creek 
with  the  Potomack,  aud  was  either  burned  or  pulled 
down  long  previous  to  the  revolution.  A  few  scanty 
reiicka  alone  remain  to  mark  the  spot  which  will 
ever  be  sacred  ia  the  eyes  of  posterity.    A  diuap 
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•f  old  decayed  fl^treef,  prebafalj  eoe^  with  the 
■ttomoD,  yet  exists;  a  number  of  vines,  and  shrubs, 
ttid  flowers,  still  repcodaee  themselves  every  year, 
at  if  to  mark  its  site,  and  flourish  among  the  hallowed 
rafos;  and  a  stone,  plaetd  there  by  Mr.  Oeei*ge 
Wasbington  Custis,  bears  the  simple  inscription, 
*Hcrc,  on  the  1  lib  of  February,'  (0.  S.)  *  1732, 
George  Washington  was  born.* 

**  The  spot  is  of  the  deepest  Interest,  not  only  from 
its  associations,  but  its  natural  beauties.  It  com- 
mands a  view  of  the  Maryland  shore  of  the  Poto- 
maek,  one  of  the  most  majestick  of  rivers,  and  of  its 
cowrie  for  many  miles  towards  Chesapeake  bay. 
Am  aged  gentleman,  still  living  in  the  neighbourhood, 
vemembers  the  house  in  which  Washington  was 
bora.  It  was  a  low-pitched,  single-storied ,  frame- 
baildiag,  with  four  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  and  an 
eaonaous  chimney  at  each  end  on  the  outside. — 
This  was  the  style  of  the  better  sort  of  houses  in 
tfiose  days,  and  they  are  still  occasionally  seen  in 
the  old  settlements  of  Virginia." 

When  speaking  of  his  early  life,  Mr.  Paulding 
fliaitioiis  the  following :  ^'  Mrs.  Washington  was  very 
fond  of  fine  horses,  insomuch  that  when  on  one  oc- 
casion she  had  become  possessed  of  a  pair  of  hand- 
some grays,  she  caused  them  to  be  turned  out  to 
pasture  ia  a  meadow  in  front  of  the  house,  from 
whence  they  could  at  all  times  be  seen  from  the  win- 
dow of  her  sitting-room.  It  chanced  that  she  at  one 
time  owned  a  favourite  young  horse,  which  had  never 
been  broke  to  the  saddle,  and  no  one  was  permitted 
to  ride.  On  some  occasion,  a  party  of  youthful 
Nimrods  on -a  visit  to  the  house,  proposed,  after  din- 
ner, to  mount  the  ccdt  and  make  the  circuit  of  the 
pasture.  No  one  could  do  the  feat,  and  many  were 
defeated  in  attempting  to  mount,  or  thrown  from  his 
back  afterward.  Washington,  then  but  a  youth, 
•■eeeeded,  however,  and  gave  the  favourite  such  a 
breathing  that  he  at  length  feU  nnder  his  rider,  who 
immediately  went  and  told  his  mother  what  he  had 
done.  Her  reply  deserves  to  be  recorded :  'Tonng 
man,*  said  she,  'I  forgive  you,  because  you  have 
the  courage  to  tell  the  truth  at  once ;  had  you  skulk- 
ed away,  I  should  have  despised  you.* 

His  conduct  at  Braddock's  defeat  deserves  mention : 
•nkfter  a  few  discharges  from  the  unseen  destroyers 
in  the  wood,  Washington  remained  of  all  the  aids 
^ve.  In  fact  the  whole  duties  of  the  day  devolved 
on  him,  and  the  entire  resistance  on  the  troops  of 
Virginia.  He  exposed  himself  to  thousands  of  un- 
erring marksmen  ;  his  clothes  were  perforated  with 
bulletB,  and  twice  was  his  horse  shot  under  him. 
Tet  be  escaped  without  a  wound,  as  if  to  justify  the 
prediction  of  the  old  Indian  warrionr  that  led  the  hoe- 
fle  savages,  who  used  long  aAerward  to  declare: 


'  That  man  was  never  to  be  killed  by  a  baHal,  te 
he  had  seventeen  times  had  a  fair  shot  at  him  wiA 
his  rifle,  yet  could  not  bring  him  down.* 

^^  All  acoounts  agree  that  the  unfortunate  Braddock 
behaved  with  great  gallantly,  though  widi  little  dis- 
cretion, in  this  trying  situation.  He  encouraged  hia 
soldiers,  and  was  crying  out  with  his  speaking-trnm* 
pet,  <  Hurrah,  boys!  lose  the  saddle  or  win  the 
horse!*  when  a  bullet  struck  him,  and  he  fell  to 
the  ground,  exclaiming:  *  Ha,  boys!  Vm  gonet* 
During  all  this  time,  not  a  cannon  had  been  fired  by 
the  British  forces.  It  was  at  this  moment,  that  one 
who  was  with  him  at  the  time,  who  is  still  living, 
and  on  whose  humble  testimony  I  rely  even  widl 
more  confidence  than  on  the  more  imposing  anthevi* 
ty  of  history,  thus  describes  Washington  8  **  I  saw 
him  take  hold  of  a  brass  fieldpiece,  as  if  It  had  been 
a  stick.  He  looked  like  a  fury  ;  he  tore  the  sheet- 
lead  from  the  touchhole ;  he  placed  one  hand  on  the 
muzzle,  the  other  on  the  breech ;  he  pulled  wilk 
this,  and  pushed  with  that,  and  wheeled  it  round  aa 
if  it  had  been  nothing.  It  tore  the  ground  like  a 
barshare.*  The  powder-monkey  rushed  up  with 
the  fire,  and  then  the  cannon  began  to  bark,  I  tell 
you.  They  fought  and  they  fought,  and  the  Indiana 
began  to  holla,  when  the  rest  of  the  brass  canooB 
made  the  bark  of  the  trees  fly,  and  the  Indians 
come  down.  That  place  they  call  Rock  Hill,  and 
there  they  left  &ve  hundred  men  dead  on  the 
ground.*  ** 

The  following  tale  of  horrour  which  Washington 
related  on  a  particular  occasion,  when  questioned  on 
the  subject  by  a  cherished  friend,  will  give  some 
idea  of  scenes  that  were  of  almost  daily  occorrenee 
during  these  gloomy  and  disastroas  times:  <«Ona 
day,'*  said  Washington,  •*  as  we  were  travefsing  a 
part  of  tlie  frontier,  we  came  upon  a  single  log-house, 
standing  in  the  centre  of  a  little  clearing  surrounded 
by  woods  on  all  sides.  As  we  approached^  we  heard 
^e  report  of  a  gun,  the  usud  signal  of  coming  hor- 
rours.  Our  party  crept  cautiously  through  the  an- 
derwood,  until  we  approached  near  enough  to  see 
what  we  had  already  foreboded.  A  smoke  was 
slowly  making  its  way  through  the  roof  of  the  houset 
while,  at  the  same  moment,  a  party  of  Indiana  oaJM 
forth  laden  with  plunder,  consisting  of  clothes,  do- 
mestick  utensils,  household  furniture,  and  dripping 
scalps.  We  fired,  and  killed  all  but  one,  who  tried 
to  get  away,  but  was  soon  shot  down* 

**  On  entering  the  hut,  we  saw  a  sight  that,  though 
we  were  familiar  with  blood  and  massacre,  atniek 
us,  at  least  myself,  with  feelings  more  mournful  than 
I  had  ever  experienced  before.     On  a  bed  in  one 
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'  df  dw  room  lay  tke  body  of  a  yoiiiig  wonuun 
twimming  in  blood,  witb  a  sash  in  her  forehead 
which  almost  separated  the  head  into  two  parts. 
On  her  breast  lay  two  little  babes,  apparently  twins, 
less  than  a  twelvemonth  old,  with  their  heads  also 
OQt  open.  Their  innocent  Mood,  which  had  once 
lowed  in  the  same  veins,  now  mingled  in  one  cnr- 
rent  again.  I  was  inured  to  scenes  of  bloodshed 
and  misery,  but  this  cut  me  to  the  soul,  and  never  in 
my  afterlife  did  I  raise  my  hand  against  a  savage 
without  calling  to  mind  the  mother  with  her  little 
twins,  their  heads  cleft  asunder. 

**  On  examining  the  tracks  of  the  Indians  to  see 
what  other  murders  they  might  have  committed,  we 
found  a  little  boy,  and  a  few  steps  beyond  his  father, 
both  scalped,  and  both  stone  dead.  From  the  prints 
of  the  feet  of  the  boy,  it  would  seem  he  had  been 
Avowing  the  plough  with  his  father,  who  being 
pvebably  shot  down,  he  had  attempted  to  escape. 
Bui  the  poor  boy  was  followed,  overtaken,  and  mur- 
dered. The  ruin  was  complete.  Not  one  of  the 
family  had  been  spared.  Such  was  the  character  of 
our  miserable  warfare.  The  wretched  people  on  the 
fimitiM  never  went  to  rest  without  bidding  each 
other  farewell;  for  the  chances  were  they  might 
never  wake  again,  or  wake  only  to  find  their  last 
sleep.  On  leaving  one  spot  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing protection  to  another  point  of  exposure,  the  scene 
was  dten  such  as  I  shall  never  forget.  The  women 
and  children  clung  round  our  knees,  beseeching  us 
t»  stay  and  jurotect  them,  and  crying  out  for  (^'s 
take  not  to  leave  them  to  be  butchered  1^  the  sav- 
ages. A  hundred  times,  I  declare  to  Heaven,  I 
would  have  laid  down  my  life  with  pleasure,  even 
mider  the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife,  could  I  have 
ensured  the  safety  of  those  suffering  people  by  the 

The  following  details  in  relation  to  Washington's 
nnniage,  are  related  by  Mr.  Paulding:  **  Soon  afler 
his  retirement  from  the  service,  he  married  Mrs. 
Martha  Custis,  a  lady  bom  in  the  same  year  with 
himself,  of  considerable  personal  attractions,  and 
faurffe  fbrtune.  Her  maiden  name  was  Dandridge, 
and  both  by  birth  and  marriage  she  was  connected 
with  some  of  the  most  respectable  families  in  Vir- 
ginia. All  her  claims  to  distinction  from  fomily  con- 
nexicms  are  now,  however,  merged  in  the  one  great 
ttane  of  Washington,  and  derive  their  purest  lustre 
ficom  an  association  with  the  Father  of  his  country. 

"  It  has  been  related  to  me  by  one  whose  authority  I 
cannot  doubt,  that  the  first  meeting  of  Colonel  Wash- 
ingt<m  with  his  future  wife  was  entirely  accidental, 
aiMl  took  place  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Chamberlayne, 
w1m>  rosided  on  the  Pamunkey,  one  of  the  branches 
of  y«rk  river.  Washington  was  on  his  way  to  Wil- 
liamsburgh,  on  somewhat  pressing  business,  when 
he  met  Mr.  Chamberlayne,  who,  according  to  the 
good  old  Virginia  custom,  which  forbids  a  traveller 
to  pass  the  door  without  doing  homage  at  the  fireside 
of  hos{ntal]^,  insisted  on  Ma  stopping  an  hoiur  or 
two  at  his  mansion.  Washington  complied  unwil- 
lingly, for  his  business  was  urgent.  But  it  is  said 
that  he  was  in  no  haste  to  depart,  for  he  had  met 
the  lady  of  his  fate  in  the  person  of  Mrs.  Martha 
Cwtis,  of  the  White  House,  county  of  New  Kent, 
m  Virginia. 

**  I  luive  now  before  me  a  copy  of  an  original  picture 
of  this  lady,  taken  about  the  time  of  which  I  am 


treating,  when  Ae  captivated  the  afiecdons  of  Wasli- 
ington.  It  represents  a  figure  rather  below  the  middle 
size,  with  hazel  eyes,  and  hair  of  the  same  colour, 
finely-rounded  arms,  a  beautiful  chest  and  tuper 
waist,  dressed  in  a  Uue  silk  robe  of  the  fashion  of 
the  times,  and  idtogether  furnishing  a  very  sufikiest 
apology  to  a  young  gentleman  of  seven-and-twenqr 
for  delaying  his  journey,  and  perhaps  forgetting  hiB 
errand  for  a  time.  The  sun  went  down  and  rose 
again  before  Washington  departed  for  WiUiamsburgh, 
leaving  his  heart  beMnd  him,  and,  perhaps,  carrying 
another  away  in  exchange.  Having  completed  his 
business  at  the  seat  of  government,  he  soon  after 
visited  the  White  House,  and  being  accustomed,  as 
my  informant  says,  to  energetick  and  perseverinr 
action,  won  the  lady  and  carried  her  off  from  a  crowd 
of  rivals.  The  marriage  took  place  in  the  wintMr 
of  1759,  but  at  what  precise  date  is  not  to  be  found 
in  any  record,  nor  is  it,  I  believe,  within  the  recol* 
lection  of  any  person  living.'' 

In  regard  to  Washington's  habits  of  life,  Mr  P 
remarks :  **  His  habits  of  life  are  apattem  to  everyone 
His  moments  were  numbered,  and  divided,  and  de- 
voted to  his  various  objects  and  pursuits.  His  hours 
of  rising  and  going  to  bed  were  the  same  throughout 
every  season  of  the  year.  He  always  shaved, 
dressed  himself,  and  answered  his  letters  by  candle- 
light in  summer  and  winter ;  and  his  time  for  retiring 
to  rest  was  nine  o'clock,  whether  he  had  compai^ 
or  not.  He  breakfasted  at  seven  o'clock  in  summer, 
and  eight  in  winter ;  dined  at  two,  and  drank  his 
tea,  of  which  he  was  very  fond,  early  in  the  evening, 
never  taking  any  supper.  His  breakfast  always 
consisted  of  four  small  corn-cakes,  split,  buttered, 
and  divided  into  quarters,  with  two  small-sized  cops 
of  tea.  At  dinner,  he  ate  with  a  good  appetite,  but 
was  not  choice  of  his  food ;  drank  smaU-beer  at  his 
meals,  and  two  glasses  of  old  Madeira  after  the 
cloth  was  removed.  He  scarcely  ever  exceeded  that 
quantity.  The  kernels  of  two  or  three  black-vralnuts 
completed  the  repast.  He  was  very  kind,  affectiYSi* 
ate,  and  attentive  to  his  family,  scrupulously  observant 
of  every  thing  relating  to  the  comfort,  as  well  as 
the  deportment  and  manners,  of  the  younger  mem* 
bers. 

''  His  habits  of  military  command  produced  a  smn 
ilar  system  with  regard  to  hb  servants,  of  whom  he 
exacted  prompt  attention  and  obedience.  These 
conditipns  complied  with,  and  they  were  sure  of 
never  being  subjected  to  caprice  or  passion.  Neg^ 
lect  or  ill-conduct  was  promptly  noticed,  for  the  eye 
of  the  master  was  every  where,  and  nothing  eonneotA 
ed  with  the  economy  of  his  estate  escaped  him« 
Ho  knew  the  value  of  independence,  and  the  mode 
by  which  it  is  obtained  and  preserved.  With  him 
idleness  was  an  object  of  contempt,  and  prodigality 
of  aversion.  He  never  murdered  an  hour  in  wilfm 
indolence,  or  wasted  a  dollar  in  worthless  enjoyment 
He  was  as  free  from  oxtravasance  as  from  meanness 
or  parsimony,  and  never  in  me  whole  course  of  his 
life  did  he  turn  his  back  on  a  friend,  or  trifle  with  a 
creditor." 

Washington's  personal  appearance  at  the  time  of 
taking  command  of  the  army  of  the  revolution,  ii 
thus  described : — 

*'  Washington  was  upwards  of  six  feet  in  height; 
robust,  but  of  perfect  symmetry  in  his  proportions ; 
eminently  calculated  to  sustain  fatigue,  yet  withosi 
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that  heafioeMi  wbkh  usuilly  accomyiiuet  great 
svftciilar  power,  and  abates  active  exertion. — His 
SOfrements  were  graceful ;  hie  manner  displayed  a 

STO  setf-poaeoaaion,  and  was  easy  and  affafaJe.  All 
86  wbo  e?er  associated  with  him  have  remarked 
that  mdescribable  dignity  which,  though  it  created 
BB  affectionate  confidence,  at  the  same  time  repressed 
all  freedoms,  and  forbade  the  indulgence  of  the  slight- 
eat  indecomm  in  his  presence.  His  most  remarkable 
lisatiire  was  his  mouth,  which  was  perfectly  unique. 
The  lips  firm  and  compressed.  The  under  jaw 
seemed  to  grasp  the  upper  with  force,  as  if  the  mus- 
ses were  in  full  action,  even  while  he  sat  perfectly 
still  and  composed.  Yet  an  air  of  benignity  and 
jrepoae  always  pervaded  his  (ace,  and  his  smile  dis- 
played an  extraordinary  attraction.  No  man  ever 
possessed  in  a  higher  degree  the  art,  or  rather  the 
moral  and  physical  qualifications,  to  ensure  the  re- 
spect and  afiecti<Hi  of  all  that  came  within  the  circle 
«f  his  influence." 

Washington  after  his  retirement  from  the  pres- 
idescy. 

**  I^e  all  truly  great  men,  the  manners  of  Wash- 
ington, though  eminently  dignified,  were  adorned  by 
the  most  unafiected  simplicity.  He  relished  the  in- 
aocent  gayety  of  youth,  the  sprightly  gambols  of 
diildren,  and  enjoyed  a  decorous  jest  or  humorous 
SBecdk>le  with  a  peculiar  relish.  If,  while  perusing 
a  book  or  a  newspaper  in  the  domestick  circle,  he 
met  with  anything  amusing  or  remarkable,  he  would 
lead  it  aloud  for  their  entertainment,  and  never  failed 
to  participate  in  every  innocent  or  sportive  frolick 
that  was  going  on  around  him.  His  dlguity  was  not 
that  of  pride  or  moroseness,  but  of  intellect  and 
Tirtne ;  and  among  those  he  loved,  he  laughed  and 
joked  like  others.  He  was  accustomed  sometimes 
to  tell  the  following  story : — 

"  On  one  occasion,  during  a  visit  he  paid  to  Mount 
Vernon  while  president,  he  had  invited  the  company 
of  two  distinguished  lawyers,  each  of  whom  after- 
ward attained  to  the  highest  judicial  situations  in 
this  country.  They  came  on  horseback,  and,  for 
convenience,  or  some  other  purpose,  had  bestowed 
their  wardrobe  in  the  same  pair  of  saddlebags,  each 
one  occupying  his  side.  On  their  arrival,  wet  to  the 
dun  by  a  shower  of  rain,  they  were  shown  into  a 
chamber  to  change  their  garments.  One  unlocked 
hk  side  of  the  bag,  and  the  first  thing  he  drew  forth 
was  a  black  bottle  of  whiskey.  He  insisted  that 
dds  was  his  companion's  repository ;  but  on  unlock- 
ing the  other,  there  were  found  a  huge  twist  of  to- 
bacco, a  few  pieces  of  corn-bread,  and  the  complete 
equipment  of  a  wagoner's  pack-saddle.  They  had 
exchanged  saddlebags  with  some  traveller  on  the 
way,  and  finally  made  their  appearance  in  borrowed 
clothes  that  fitted  them  most  ludicrously.  The  gen- 
eral was  highly  diverted,  and  amused  himself  with 
sotieipating  the  dismay  of  the  wagoner  when  he 
discovered  this  oversight  of  the  men  of  law.  It 
was  during  this  visit  thit  Washington  prevailed  on 
one  of  his  fftiests  to  enter  into  publick  life,  and  thus 
secured  to  his  country  the  services  of  one  of  the 
■KMt  distinguished  magistrates  of  this  or  any  other 

**  Another  anecdote  of  a  more  touching  character 

is  derived  from  a  source  which,  if  I  were  permitted 

to  OMfition,  would  not  only  vouch  for  its  truth,  but 

live  it  additional  value  and  interest    When  Wash- 
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isgton  retired  from  publick  life,  his  name  and  fame 
excited  in  the  hearts  of  the  peqde  at  large,  and  meat 
especially  the  more  youthful  portion,  a  degree  of 
reverence  which,  by  checking  their  vivacity  or  awing 
them  into  silence,  oflen  gave  him  great  pain.  Beisg 
once  on  a  visit  to  Colonel  Blackburn,  ancestor  to  the 
exemplary  matron  who  now  possesses  Mount  Ver- 
non, a  large  company  of  young  people  were  assem* 
bled  to  welcome  his  arrival,  or  on  some  other  festive 
occasion.  The  general  was  unusualjy  cheerful  and 
animated,  but  he  observed  that  whenever  he  n^de 
his  appearance,  the  dance  lost  its  vivacity,  the  little 
gossipings  in  comers  ceased,  and  a  solemn  silencs 
prevaileo,  as  at  tlie  presence  of  one  they  either 
feared  or  reverenced  too  much  to  permit  them  to  en- 
joy themselves.  He  strove  to  remove  this  rostrsat 
by  mixing  familiarly  among  them,  and  chatting  with 
unafiected  hilarity.  But  it  was  all  in  vain ;  thsfe 
was  a  spell  on  the  little  circle,  and  he  retired  aneng 
the  elders  in  an  adjoining  room,  a|^aring  to  be  nsuch 
pained  at  the  restraint  his  presence  inspired.  Wbes, 
however,  the  young  people  had  again  become  anima- 
ted, he  arose  cautiously  from  his  seat,  walked  on 
tiptoe  to  the  door,  which  was  ajar,  and  stood  cee- 
templating  the  scene  for  neariy  a  quarter  of  an  hem-, 
with  a  look  of  genuine  and  benevolent  pleasure  that 
went  to  the  very  hearts  of  the  parents  who  were 
observing  him. 

"  As  illustrating  his  character  and  afifording  an  ex- 
ample of  his  great  self-command,  the  fdlowins 
anecdote  is  appropriate  to  my  purpose.  It  is  derived 
from  Judge  Breckenridge  himself,  who  used  oftso 
to  tell  the  story.  The  judge  was  an  inimitable 
humorist,  and,  on  a  particular  occasion,  foil  in  with 
Washington  at  a  publick  house,  where  a  lai^e  coas- 
pany  had  gathered  together  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing the  subject  of  imjooving  the  navigaiiott  ef 
the  Potomack.  They  supped  at  the  same  table,  and 
Mr.  Breckenridge  essayed  all  his  powers  of  hunie«nr 
to  divert  the  general;  but  in  vain.  He  seemed 
aware  of  his  purpose,  and  listened  without  a  smile. 
However,  it  so  happened  that  the  chambers  of  Wash- 
ington and  Breckenridge  adjoined,  and  were  only 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  thin  partition  of  pine 
boards.  The  general  had  retired  first,  and  when  the 
judge  entered  his  own  room,  he  was  delighted  to  hear 
Washington,  who  was  already  in  bed,  laughing  to 
himself  with  infinite  glee,  no  doubt  at  the  recollection 
of  his  stories." 

The  following  account  of  Washington's  last  illness 
is  from  a  memorandum  of  his  private  secretary 
Tobias  I^ar : — 

'*  On  Thursday,  Dec.  12,  the  general  rode  out  to 
his  farms  at  about  ten  o'clock,  and  did  not  return 
home  till  past  three.  Soon  after  he  went  out  the 
weather  became  very  bad  ;  rain,  hail,  and  snow  fal- 
ling alternately,  with  a  cdTd  wind.  When  he  came 
in,  I  carried  some  letters  to  him  to  frank,  intending 
to  send  them  to  the  postofiice.  He  franked  the  let- 
ters, but  said  the  weather  was  too  bad  to  send  a 
servant  to  the  office  that  evening.  I  observed  lo  him 
that  I  was  afraid  he  had  got  wet ;  he  said,  no ;  his 
greatcoat  had  kept  him  dry :  but  his  neck  appeared 
to  be  quite  wet — the  snow  was  hanging  on  his  hair. 

**  He  came  to  dinner  without  changing  his  dress. 
In  the  evening  he  appeared  as  well  as  usual.  A 
heavy  fall  of  snow  took  place  on  Fridiy,  which  pre- 
vented the  general  from  riding  out  as  usual.     Ht 
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had  taken  cold,  (undoubtedly  from  being  so  mach 
exposed  the  day  before,)  and  comfdained  of  having 
«  aore  throat ;  he  had  a  hoarseness,  which  increased 
in  the  evening,  but  he  made  light  of  it,  as  he  would 
never  take  any  thing  to  cany  off  a  cold; — always 
observing, '  Let  it  go  as  it  came.'  In  the  evening, 
the  papers  having  come  from  the  postoffice,  he  sat 
m  the  room  with  Mrs.  Washington  and  myself,  read- 
ing them  till  i^bout  nine  o'clock.  On  his  retiring  to 
bed  he  appeared  to  be  in  perfect  health,  except  the 
cold,  which  he  considered  as  trifling — ^he  had  been 
remarkably  cheerful  all  the  evening.   , 

"  About  two  or  three  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning, 
he  awoke  Mrs.  Washington,  and  informed  her  that 
he  felt  very  unwell,  and  had  an  ague.  She  observed 
that  he  could  scarcely  speak,  and  breathed  with  dif- 
ficulty, and  she  wished  to  get  up  and  call  a  servant ; 
but  the  general  would  not  permit  her,  lest  she  should 
take  cold.  As  soon  as  the  day  appeared,  the  woman 
Caroline  went  into  the  room  to  make  a  fire,  and  the 
general  desired  that  Mr.  Rawlins,  one  of  the  over- 
seers, who  was  used  to  bleeding  the  people,  might 
be  sent  for  to  bleed  him  before  the  doctor  could 
arrive.  I  was  sent  for — went  to  the  general's  cham- 
ber, where  Mrs.  Washington  was  up,  and  related  to 
me  his  being  taken  ill  between  two  and  three  o'clock, 
as  before  stated.  I  found  him  breathing  with  dif- 
ficulty, and  hardly  able  to  utter  a  word  intelligibly. 
I  went  out  instantly,  and  wrote  a  line  to  Dr.  Plask, 
and  sent  it  with  all  speed.  Immediately  I  returned 
U>  the  general's  chamber,  where  I  found  him  in  the 
same  situation  I  had  lefl  him.  A  mixture  of  molas- 
ses, vinegar,  and  butter  was  prepared,  but  he  could 
not  swallow  a  drop ;  wheneYer  he  attempted  he  was 
distressed,  convulsed,  and  almost  suffocated. 

"Mr.  Rawlins  came  in  soon  after  sunrise,  and 
prepared  to  bleed  him ;  when  the  arm  was  ready, 
the  general,  observing  Rawlins  appeared  agitated, 
said,  with  difficulty, '  Don't  be  afraid ;'  and  after  the 
incision  was  made,  he  observed  the  orifice  was  not 
large  enough ;  however,  the  blood  ran  pretty  freely. 
Mrs.  Washington,  not  knowing  whether  bleeding 
was  proper  in  the  general's  situation,  begged  that 
much  might  not  be  taken  from  him,  and  desired  me 
to  stop  it.  When  I  was  about  to  untie  the  string, 
.the  general  put  up  his  hand  to  prevent  it,  and,  as 
soon  as  he  could  speak,  said,  *  More.' 

*'  Mrs.  Washington  still  uneasy  lest  too  much 
blood  should  be  drawn,  it  was  stopped  after  about 
half  a  pint  had  been  taken.  Finding  that  no  relief 
was  obtained  from  bleeding,  and  that  nothing  could 
be  swallowed,  I  proposed  bathing  the  throat  exter- 
nally with  sal  volatile,  which  was  done  ;  a  piece  of 
flannel  was  then  put  round  his  neck.  His  feet  were 
also  soaked  in  warm  water,  but  this  gave  no  relief. 
By  Mrs.  Washington's  request,  I  despatched  a  mes- 
senger for  Dr.  Brown  of  Port  Tobacco.  About  nine 
o'clock,  Dr.  Craik  arrived,  and  put  a  blister  of  can- 
tharides  on  the  throat  of  the  general,  and  took  more 
blood,  and  had  some  vinegar  and  hot  water  set 
in  a  teapot,  for  him  to  draw  in  the  steam  from  the 
■pout. 

*'He  also  had  sage-tea  and  vinegar  mixed  and 
used  as  a  gargle,  but  when  he  held  back  his  head  to 
let  it  run  down,  it  aknost  produced  suffocation. 
When  the  naixture  came  out  of  his  mouth  some 
phlegm  followed  it,  and  he  would  attempt  to  cough, 
which  the  doctor  eneourag^d,  but  without  effect. 


About  eleren  o'clock,  Dr.  Dick  was  M«i  for.  Dr 
Craik  bled  the  general  again;  no  effect  was  pio> 
duced,  and  he  continued  in  the  same  state,  unable  So 
swallow  any  thing.  Dr.  Dick  came  in  about  three 
o'clock,  and  Dr.  Brown  arrived  soon  after ;  when, 
after  consultation,  the  general  was  bled  again :  the 
blood  ran  slowly,  appeared  very  thick,  and  did  not 
produce  any  symptoms  of  fainting.  At  four  o'clock, 
the  general  could  swallow  a  little.  Calomel  uad 
tartar*emetick  were  administered  without  effect. 
About  half-past  four  o'clock  he  requested  me  to  ask 
Mrs.  Washington  to  come  to  his  bedside,  when  he 
desired  her  to  go  down  to  his  room,  and  take  fironi 
his  desk  two  wUls  which  she  would  find  there,  and 
bring  them  to  him,  which  she  did.  Upon  looking  at 
one,  which  he  observed  was  useless,  ne  desired  her 
to  bum  it,  which  she  did  ;  and  then  took  the  other 
and  put  it  away.  After  this  was  done,  I  returned 
again  to  his  bedside  and  took  his  hand.  He  said  to 
me,  *I  find  I  am  going — my  breath  cannot  con- 
tinue long — I  believed  from  the  first  attack  it  would 
be  fatal.  Do  you  arrange  and  record  all  my  military 
letters  and  papers  ;  arrange  my  accounts  and  settle 
my  bodis,  as  you  know  more  about  them  than  any 
one  else ;  and  let  Mr.  Rawlins  finish  recording  my 
other  letters,  which  he  has  begun.'  He  asked  wheii 
Mr.  Lewis  and  Washington  would  return  !  I  uAd 
him  that  I  believed  about  the  twentieth  of  the  nooiith. 
He  made  no  reply. 

'*  The  physicians  arrived  between  five  and  mx 
o'clock,  and  when  they  came  to  his  bedside,  Dr. 
Craik  asked  him  if  he  would  sit  up  in  the  bed :  he 
held  out  his  hand  to  me  and  was  raised  up,  when  he 
.said  to  the  physician : — ^  I  feel  myself  going ;  you 
had  better  not  take  any  more  trouble  about  n^,  but 
let  me  so  off  quietly ;  I  cannot  last  long.'  They 
found  what  had  been  done  was  without  effect ;  he 
laid  down  again,  and  they  retired,  excepting  Dr. 
Craik.  He  uen  said  to  him : — *  Doctor,  I  die  hard, 
but  I  am  not  afraid  to  go ;  I  believed  from  my  first 
attack  I  should  not  survive  it;  my  breath  cannot 
last  long.'  The  doctor  pressed  his  hand,  but  could 
not  utter  a  word ;  he  retired  from  the  bedside  and 
sat  by  the  fire,  absorbed  in  grief.  About  eight  o'clock, 
the  physicians  again  came  into  the  room,  and  ap- 
plied blisters  to  h^  legs,  but  went  ont  without  a  ray 
of  hope.  From  this  time  he  appeared  to  breathe 
with  less  difficulty  than  he  had  done,  but  was  very 
restless,  continually  changing  his  position,  to  en- 
deavour to  get  ease.  I  aided  him  ail  in  my  power, 
and  was  gratified  in  believing  he  felt  it,  for  he  would 
look  upon  me  with  eyes  speaking  gratitude,  but  un- 
able to  utter  a  word  without  great  distress.  Abou* 
ten  o'clock  he  made  several  attempts  to  speak  to  me 
before  he  could  effect  it ;  at  Icngdi  he  said,  *  I  am 
just  going.  Have  me  decently  buried ;  and  do  not 
let  my  ^y  be  put  into  the  vault  in  less  than  two 
days  after  I  am  dead.'  I  bowed  assent.  He  looked 
at  me  again  and  said,  *  Do  you  understand  me  ?'  I 
replied,  <Yes,  sir.'  "Tis  well,'  said  he.  About 
ten  minutes  before  he  expired,  his  breathing  became 
much  easier :  he  lay  quietly  :  he  withdrew  his  hand 
from  mine,  and  felt  his  own  pulse.  I  spoke  to  Dr. 
Craik,  who  sat  by  the  fire ;  he  came  to  tne  bedside. 
The  general's  hand  fell  from  his  wrist ;  I  took  it  ia 
mine,  and  placed  it  on  my  breast.  Dr.  Craik  idaeed 
his  hands  over  his  eyes ;  and  he  expired  without  a 
I  sigh." 
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M0U5T  YERNOM. 

Tbb  engmvisut  on  the  opposite  page,  r^re- 
vMktM  m  Tiew  o^  Mount  Vemon.  It  is  from  a  picture 
painted  on  the  spot  by  Mr.  J.  6.  Chapmnn,  and  forms 
the  second  in  the  series  of  **  Residences  of  the  Pres- 
id^mts^  with  which  we  propose  to  embellish  the 
preBeaft  work. 

Mt.  Yemon  is  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  Americans  ; 
k  is  the  spot  to  which  many  a  pilgrim  wends  his 
way,  anxious  to  drop  a  tear  at  the  tomb  of  the  Father 
of  his  country. 

The  following  account  of  a  visit  to  that  hallowed 
placse,  was  published  a  year  or  two  since : — 

^  We  thought  to  gallop  to  Mount  Vemon,  (from 
Alexandria,)  but  the  chance  of  missing  the  way,  and 
the  tiresomeness  of  a  gig,  induced  us  to  take  a  hack- 
ney coach.  Accordingly,  we  took  magnificent  pos- 
session, and  ordered  it  on  with  all  convenient  de- 
spatch. But  haste  was  out  of  the  question — for  never 
was  worse  road  extant  than  that  to  Mount  Yemon. 
Still  in  the  season  of  foliage,  it  may  be  a  romantick 
DOQte.  As  it  was,  we  saw  nothing  to  attract  the  eye 
as  particularly  engaging,  save  a  few  seats  scattered 
among  the  hills,  and  occupying  some  picturesque 
•fflinences.  On  we  went — and  yet  onward — through 
d  variety  of  scenery,  hill  and  vale,  meadow  and 
woodland,  until  a  sheet  of  water  began  to  glimmer 
throng^  the  dim  trees,  and  announce  our  approach 

r 'a  to  the  Potomack.  In  a  few  moments,  a  turn  in 
wild  and  uneven  road  brought  us  in  view  of  the 
sId  manaion-house  of  Washington.  We  drove  to 
the  entrance  of  the  old  gate-way,  and  alighted  in  the 
■ddst  of  what  appeared  to  be  a  Httle  village — so  nu- 
seroos  and  scattered  were  the  buildings.  They 
were  of  brick,  and  devoted  to  the  lower  menial  pur- 
psses  of  the  place.  As  we  advanced,  the  houses 
that  covered  the  grounds,  had  a  neater  appearance, 
■id  when  we  came  in  view  of  the  edifice  of  which 
aO  these  were  the  outworks  or  appendages,  we  were 
at  cmce  struck  with  the  simple  beauty  of  the  struc- 
Sffe,  and  the  quiet  and  secluded  loveliness  of  its  sit- 
uation. The  roof  is  crowned  with  a  little  cupola  or 
Keeple,  a  common  thing  upon  the  old  seats  of  rich 
proprietors  of  Yirginia — and  the  building  itself  is 
two  stories  in  height.  The  portion  nearest  the  river 
•ad  which  b  fronted  with  a  light  piazza,  is  an  addi- 
tion which  was  made  to  the  mansion  by  the  general. 
By  this  arrangement  the  beauty  of  the  whole  must 
have  been  much  increased.  The  style  of  the  work 
and  the  painting  have  the  effect  of  a  freestone  front, 
and  though  there  is  nothing  imposing  or  grand  in  the 
iq>pearance  of  the  house,  still  there  is  an  air  of  sub- 
stance and  comfort  about  it,  that  after  all  is  far  more 
tttisfying  than  magnificence. 

Sending  in  our  cards  by  an  old  servant,  we  were 
toon  invited  to  enter.  Not  having  letters  to  Mr.  W., 
the  present  proprietor,  who  is  now  very  ill,  we  did 
ast  expect  to  see  any  of  the  family.  A  servant  ac- 
wsdii^ly,  at  our  request,  merely  accompanied  us 
daoogh  the  rooms  made  interesting  by  the  hallowed 
Msociations  that  came  fast  upon  us  as  we  traversed 
diem.  In  the  hall  or  entry,  nangs,'in  a  glass  case, 
die  key  of  the  Bastile,  which  every  body  has  heard 
ell  It  was  presented  to  Washiagton  by  La  Fayette. 
Uaier  it  is  a  picture  of  that  renowned  fortress.  The 
key  is  by  no  means  formidable  for  its  sise ;  it  is 
ihMt  as  large  as  a  baidtJiej,  and  of  a  shape  by  no 


Bieans  mysterious  enouf^  ten  a  dissertation.  Tlie 
only  curious  portion  of  it  is  that  grasped  by  the  haoA 
in  turning.  It  is  solid  and  of  an  oval  shape,  and 
appeared  to  me,  for  I  always  love  to  be  curious  in 
these  matters,  to  have  been  broken,  on  a  time,  sad 
then  soldered  or  brazed  again.  It  probably  had 
some  hard  wrenches  in  its  day.  On  the  whole,  it 
appeared  to  be  a  very  amiable  key,  and  by  no  meaas 
equal  to  all  the  turns  it  must  have  seen  in  the  Hero* 
iution. 

We  were  first  shown  into  a  small  room,  wUA 
was  set  apart  as  the  study  of  Washington.  Here  he 
was  wont  to  transact  all  bis  business  of  state,  in  his 
retirement.  It  was  hung  with  pictwes  and  engra^ 
viiigs  of  revolutionary  events,  and  anumg  the  minia* 
tures  was  one  of  himself,  said  to  be  the  l^st  likeness 
ever  taken.  Another  room  was  shown  us  which  had 
nothing  remarkable  about  it,  and  then  we  passed  into 
a  larger  one,  finished  with  great  taste,  and  contain- 
ing a  portrait  of  Judge  Washington.  A  beautiful  or- 
gan stood  in  the  corner,  and  the  fireplace  was  adorn- 
ed by  a  mantelpiece  of  most  splendid  workmanship 
in  bas-relief.  It  is  of  Italian  marble,  and  was 
presented  to  Washington  by  La  Fayette.  This  part 
of  our  visit  was  soon  over.  There  was  little  to  see 
in  the  house,  and  the  portions  referred  to  were  aU  to 
which  we  were  admitted.  I  could  not  help  admiring 
however,  the  neatness  and  air  of  antiqaity  together, 
which  distinguished  the  several  rooms  Uirough  which 
we  passed.  There  was  something,  also,  fanciful  in 
their  arrangement,  that  was  quite  pleasing  to  my  eye, 
far  more  so,  than  the  mathematical  exactness  and 
right-angleism  of  modem  and  more  splendid  man- 
sions. I  like  these  old  houses  and  qnaint  apartments 
that  tell  you  fantastick  tales  of  their  first  proprietors, 
and  of  their  architects ;  and,  as  you  wander  throng  . 
them,  something  of  the  olden  time  comes  upon  ycnl; 
that  you  would  not  away  with,  if  you  could — or  coidd 
not,  if  you  would.  Passing  from  the  house,  down  a 
rude  pathway,  and  then  over  a  little  broken  but  al* 
ready  verdant  ground,  we  came  to  an  open  space, 
and  fbimd  ourselves  standing  before  the  humble  tomb 
of  George  Washington.*  It  was  a  happy  moment 
to  visit  the  spot.  There  was  something  in  the  time, 
fortunate  for  the  feelings.  The  very  elements  seem- 
ed in  accordance  with  the  season.  The  day  was 
beautiful — the  sunlight  was  streaming  full  upon  the 
trees  round  about  and  glowing  with  a  mellow  beam 
upon  the  grave ;  the  place  was  quiet,  and  the  onl}; 
sound  that  we  heard  save  that  of  our  own  hearts, 
was  the  voice  of  the  wind  through  the  pines,  or  of 
the  waters  as  they  broke  upon  Uie  shore  below  ua. 
Who  can  analyze  his  feelings  as  he  stands  before 
that  sepulchre  !  Who  can  tell  the  story  of  his  asso* 
ciations,  or  do  justice  by  his  tongue  or  his  pen 
to  the  emotions  wnich  the  memories  of  the  past  awa- 
ken there !  The  history  of  a  whole  country  is  over- 
powering him  at  once.  Its  struggle — ^its  darkness-*- 
its  despair — ^its  victory  rush  upon  him.  Its  grati- 
tude, its  glory,  and  its  loss,  pass  before  him — and  in 
a  few  moments  he  lives  through  an  age  of  interest 
and  wonder.  Strange  power  of  the  human  mind!- 
What  an  intimation  does  this  rapid  communion  with 
the  past,  and  with  the  spirits  of  the  past,  give,  at 
once,  of  their  immortality  and  our  own !  But  it  is 


♦  Set  liews  of  the  *<  Tomb  ef  Wtshaigtos,'*  enp«gsB36and 
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tiiA  to  follow  out  these  fedings  here.    They  would 
Hi  volumes. 

There  it  do  inscription  on  the  tomb.  The  simple 
words,  <<Wa8Hinoton  Family,"  chiseled  in  granite, 
surmount  the  plain  brickwork.  The  door  is  well 
secured,  and  of  iron.  There  is  a  total  absence  of 
every  thing  like  parade  or  circumstance  about  the 
resting-place  of  the  Hero  and  Father.  He  sleeps 
there  in  the  midst  of  the  simplicities  of  nature.  Cy- 
press-trees wave  over  his  dust  on  every  side,  and 
the  traveller,  who  goes  to  stand  by  his  grave,  finds 
no  careful  enclosure  to  forbid  his  too  near  approach.* 


•  ne  tomb  Ins  been  enekwed  nnoe  due  letter  wse  written. 


TH£  TILLAGE  PRIZR 

In  one  of  the  lovliest  vjllaffes  of  old  Virginia  there 
lived  in  the  year  175 — ,  an  old  man,  whose  daughter 
was  declared,  by  universal  consent,  to  be  the  lovliest 
maiden  in  all  the  country  round.  The  veteran,  in 
his  youth,  had  been  athletic  and  muscular  above  all  his 
fellows ;  and  his  breast,  where  he  alwa3rs  wore  them, 
could  show  the  adornment  of  three  medals,  received 
for  his  victories  in  gymnastiok  feats  when  a  young 
man.  His  daughter  was  now  eighteen,  and  had  beeq 
souffht  in  marriage  br  many  suitors.  One  brought 
weuth — another  a  fine  person — another  this,  and 
tnother  that.  But  they  were  all  refused  by  the  old 
man,  who  became  at  last  a  by-word  for  his  obstinacy 
UMmg  the  young  men  of  the  village  and  neighbour- 
hood. 

At  length  the  nineteenth  birthday  of  Annette,  his 
charming  daughter,  who  was  as  amiable  and  modest 
as  she  was  beautiful,  arrived.  The  morning  of  that 
day,  her  father  invited  all  the  youth  of  the  country 
to  a  hay-makmg  firolick.  Seventeen  handsome  and 
industnous  young  men  assembled.  They  came  not 
only  to  make  hay,  but  also  to  make  love  to  the  fair 
Annette.  In  three  hours  they  had  filled  the  father's 
iMms  with  the  newly  dried  mss,  and  their  own 
hearts  with  love.  Annette,  by  ner  father's  command, 
had  brought  the  malt  liquor  of  her  ovni  brewing, 
which  she  presented  to  each  enamoured  swain  wim 
her  own  fair  hands. 

**  Now,  my  boys,"  said  the  old  keeper  of  the  jewel 
they  all  coveted,  as  leaning  on  their  pitchforks  they 
assembled  round  the  door  m  the  cod  of  the  evening, 
"  Now  my  lads,  you  have  nearly  all  of  you  made  pro- 
posals for  my  Annette.  Now,  you  see,  I  don't  care 
anvthing  about  money  or  talents,  book  laming  nor 
soldier  laming — ^I  can  do  as  well  by  my  gal  as  any 
man  in  the  countiy. — But  I  want  her  to  marry  a  man 
of  my  own  grit.  Now,  you  know,  or  ought  to  know, 
when  I  was  a  youngster  I  could  beat  an^hing  in  all 
Yirginny  in  the  way  o'  leaping.  I  got  my  old 
woman  oy  beating  the  smartest  man  on  the  Eastern 
Shore,  uord-I  have  took  the  oath  and  swom  it,  that 
no  man  shall  marry  my  daughter  without  jumping  for 
it  You  understand  me,  boys.  There's  the  green, 
aad  hma's  Annette^"  he  ad^ed,  taking  his  d«ii;faier» 


who  stood  timidly  bebfad  him,  by  Che  hand.  ""Mtfw 
the  one  that  ramps  the  furtherest  on  a  *  dead  lerel/ 
shall  marry  Annette  this  very  night." 

This  unique  address  was  received  by  the  young 
men  with  applause.  And  many  a  youth,  as  he  bound* 
ed  gaily  forward  to  the  arena  of  trial,  cast  a  gtaace 
of  anticipated  victoi^  back  upon  the  lovely  object  of 
village  chivalry.  The  maidens  left  their  loons 
and  quiltine  frames,  the  children  their  noisy  sports, 
the  slaves  weir  labours,  and  the  old  men  their  arm- 
chairs and  long  pipes,  to  witness  and  triumph  in  the 
success  of  the  victor.  All  prophesied  and  many 
wished  that  it  would  be  young  Carroll.  He  was  the 
handsomest  and  best  humoured  youth  in  the  conntry, 
and  all  knew  that  a  strong  mutual  attachment  existed 
between  him  and  the  fair  Annette.  Carroll  had  W9m 
the  reputation  of  being  the  '*  best  leaper,"  and  in  a 
country  where  such  athletic  achievements  were  iIm 
sine  qua  nan  of  a  man's  cleverness,  this  was  no  ofdi* 
nary  honour.  In  a  contest  like  the  present  he  had, 
therefore,  every  advantage  over  his  fellow  athUtm, 

The  arena  allotted  for  this  hymeneal  contest  wan 
a  level  space  in  front  of  the  village  inn,  and  near  Htm 
centre  of  a  grass  plat,  reserved  in  the  midst  of  thtf 
village,  denominated  the  ''grefn."  The  verdvM 
was  quite  worn  off  at  this  place  by  previous  exer- 
cises of  a  similar  kind,  and  a  hard  surface  of  sand, 
more  befitting  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  was  to  b# 
used,  supplied  its  place. 

The  father  of  the  lovely,  blushing,  and  withal 
happy  prize,  (for  she  well  knew  who  would  win,) 
with  three  odier  patriarchal  villagers  were  the  judges 
a  pointed  to  decide  upon  the  clums  of  the  several 
competitors.  The  last  time  Carroll  tried  his  skill  ia 
this  exercise,  he  *^  cleared,"  to  pse  the  leapei's 
I^uraseology — twenty-one  feet  and  cme  inch. 

The  signal  was  given,  and  by  lot  the  jpoung  nma 
stepped  into  the  arena. 

''Edward  Grajrson,  seventeen  feet,"  cried  one  of 
the  judges.  The  youth  had  done  his  utmost  He 
was  a  pale,  intellectual  student.  But  what  had  intel- 
lect to  do  in  such  an  arena  T  Without  a  lodi  at  the 
maiden  he  left  the  ground. 

''Dick  Boulden,  nineteen  feet."  Dick  wkh  n 
laugh  tumed  away,  and  rejdaced  his  coat. 

"  Harry  Preston,  nineteen  feet  and  three  inches." 
— ^"  Well  done  Harry  Preston,"  shouted  the  specta- 
tors, "  you  have  tried  hard  for  the  acres  and  home* 
stead." 

Harry  also  laughed,  and  swore  he  only  jumped  for 
the  fun  of  &e  &ing.  Henry  was  a  rattle-lHaine4 
fellow,  but  never  thought  of  matrimony.  He  loved 
to  walk  and  talk,  and  laugh  and  romp  with  Annettei 
but  sober  marriage  never  came  into  his  head.  He 
only  jumped  for  uie  fun  of  the  thing.  He  would  not 
have  said  so,  if  he  was  sure  of  winning. 

"  Charley  Simms,  fifteen  feet  and  a  half.  Hurrak 
for  Charley!  Charleyll  win!"  cried  the  crow4 
good-humouredly.  Charley  Simms  was  the  clever* 
est  fellow  in  the  world.  His  mother  had  advised 
him  to  stay  at  home,  and  told  him  if  he  ever  won  & 
wife,  she  would  fall  in  love  with  his  good  temper^ 
rather  than  his  legs.  Charley,  however,  made  the 
trial  of  the  letter's  capabilities  and  lost  MsAy  te» 
ftised  to  enter  the  lists  altogether.  Others  made  dtt 
trial,  and  only  one  of  the  leapen  had  yet  deasel 
twenty  feet 
"Now,**  died  the  yWrn^m^  ''lel%  see  Iisai||r 
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OttrroU.  He  oogbt  to  beat  thit  ;*'  and  every  one 
appeared,  as  tbey.  called  to  mind  the  niatual  love  of 
ikte  last  competitor  and  the  sweet  Annette,  as  if  they 
hoMtily  wished  his  snccess. 

Henry  stepped  to  hid  post  with  a  firm  tread.  Hb 
eye  glanced  with  confidence  around  upon  the  villaffers 
sad  rested,  before  he  bounded  forward,  upon  the  face 
df  Annette,  as  if  to  catch  therefrom  that  spirit  and 
aBSurance  which  the  occasion  called  for.  Returning 
tke  eocooraging  glance  with  which  she  met  his  own, 
with  a  proud  smile  upon  his  lip,  he  bounded  forward. 
**  Twenty-one  feet  and  a  halif !"  shouted  the  multi- 
tude, repeating  the  announcement  of  one  of  the 
isdges,  *'  twenty-one  feet  and  a  half.  Harry  Carroll 
forever.  Annette  and  Harry."  Hands,  caps,  and 
kandkerchiefs  waved  over  the  heads  of  the  specta- 
tors, and  the  eyes  of  the  delighted  Annette  sparkled 
with  joy. 

When  Henry  Carroll  moved  to  this  station  to  strive 
for  the  prize,  a  tall,  gentlemanly  young  man,  in  a 
military  undress  frock  coat,  who  had  rode  up  to  the 
inn,  dismounted  and  joined  the  spectators,  unperceiv- 
ed,  while  the  contest  was  going  on,  stepped  suddenly 
forward,  and  with  a  knowing  eye  measured  deliber- 
atoly  the  space  accomplished  by  the  last  leaper.  He 
was  a  stranger  in  the  village.  His  handsome  face 
and  easy  address  attracted  the  eyes  of  the  village 
maidens,  and  his  manly  and  sinewy  frame,  in  which 
symmetry  and  strength  were  happily  united,  called 
fehh  the  admiration  of  the  young  men. 

**  Mayhap,  sir  stranger,  you  think  you  can  beat 
that,"  said  one  of  the  bystanders,  remarking  the  man- 
Ber  in  which  the  eye  of  the  stranger  scanned  the 
arena.  "If  you  can  leap  beyond  Harry  Carroll, 
yoo^l  beat  the  best  man  in  the  colonies."  The  truth 
of  this  observation  was  assented  to  by  a  general 
Donuur. 

**  Is  it  for  mere  amusement  you  are  pursuing  this 
pastime  ?"  inquired  ^e  youthful  stranger,  or  is  there 
a  prize  for  the  winner  ?" 

"  Annette,  the  loveliest  and  wealthiest  of  our  vil- 
lage maidens,  is  to  be  the  reward  of  the  victor,"  cried 
one  of  the  judges. 

"  Are  the  lists  open  to  all  ?" 
*•  All,  young  sir  ?"  replied  the  father  of  Annette, 
with  interest,  his  youthful  ardour  rising  as  he  survey- 
ed the  proportions  of  the  straight  limbed  young  stran- 
ger. **  She  is  the  bride  of  him  who  outleaps  Henry 
Carroll.  If  you  will  try  you  are  free  io  do  so.  But 
let  me  tell  you,  Harry  Carroll  has  no  wife  in  Virginia. 
Here  is  my  daughter,  sir,  look  at  her  and  make  your 
trial."  The  officer  glanced  upon  the  trembling 
maiden  about  to  be  offered  on  the  altar  of  her  father's 
meonquerable  monomania  with  an  admiring  eye. 
The  poor  girl  looked  at  Harry,  t^o  stood  near  with 
1  troubled  brow  and  angry  eye,  and  then  cast  upon 
the  new  competitor  an  imploring  glance. 

Placing  his  coat  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  judges, 
he  drew  a  sash  he  wore  beneath  it  tighter  around  his 
waist,  and  taking  the  appointed  stand,  made,  appar* 
•sdy  without  effort,  the  bound  that  was  to  decide  the 
k^l^piness  or  misery  of  Henry  and  Annette. 

**  Twenty-two  feet  and  an  inch !"  shouted  the  judge. 
-^The  annotmcement  was  repeated  with  surprise  by 
^  speetalora,  who  crowded  around  the  victor,  filling 
&e  air  with  congnitulations,  not  unmingled,  however, 
with  loud  mnnDurs  from  those  who  were  more  nearly 
imrcttod  in  the  happiaais  of  the  losvmu* 


The  dd  man  approached,  and  grasping  hta  hand 

exultingly,  called  him  his  son,  and  said  he  U»lt  prouder 
of  him  than  if  he  were  a  prince.  Physical  activity 
and  strength  were  the  old  leaper's  true  patents  of 
nobility. 

Resuming  his  coat,  the  victor  sought  with  his  eye 
the  fair  prizd  he  had,  although  nameless  and  unknown, 
so  fairly  won.  She  leaned  upon  her  father's  arm, 
pale  and  distressed. 

Her  lover  stood  aloof,  gloomy  and  mortified,  admir* 
ing  the  superiority  of  the  stranger  in  an  exercise  in 
which  he  prided  himself  as  unrivalled,  while  he  hated 
him  for  his  success. 

"  Annette,  my  pretty  prize,"  said  the  victor,  taking 
her  passive  hand — **  I  have  won  you  fairly."  An- 
nette^s  cheek  became  paler  than  marble  ;  she  trem- 
bled like  an  aspen  leaf,  and  clung  closer  to  her 
father,  while  the  drooping  eye  sought  the  form  of  her 
lover.  His  brow  grew  dark  at  the  stranger *s  lan- 
guage. 

"  I  have  won  you,  my  pretty  flower,  to  make  you 
a  bride ! — tremble  not  so  violendv — I  mean  not  my- 
self however  proud  I  might  be,"  he  added  with  gal- 
lantry, "  to  wear  so  fair  a  gem  next  my  heart.  Pe«- 
haps,"  and  he  cast  his  eyes  round  inquiringly,  while 
the  current  of  life  leaped  joyfully  to  her  brow,  and  a 
mturmur  of  surprise  ran  through  the  crowd — "  perhaps 
there  is  some  favoured  youth  among  the  competitors, 
who  has  a  higher  claim  to  this  jewel. — Young  sir," 
he  continued,  turning  to  the  surprised  Henry,  "  me- 
thinks  you  were  victor  in  the  list  before  me — I  strove 
not  for  the  maiden,  though  one  could  not  well  strive 
for  a  fairer — ^but  from  love  for  the  manly  sport  in 
which  I  saw  you  engaged.  You  are  the  victor,  and 
as  such,  with  the  permission  of  this  worthy  assembly, 
receive  from  my  hand  the  prize  you  have  so  well  and* 
so  honourably  won." 

The  youth  sprang  forward  and  grasped  his  hand 
with  gratitude,  and  the  next  moment  Annette  was 
weeping  from  pure  joy  upon  his  shoulders.  The 
welkin  rung  with  the  acclamations  of  the  delighted  vil- 
lagers, and  amid  the  temporary  excitement  produced 
by  this  act,  the  stranger  withdrew  from  the  crowd, 
mounted  his  horse,  and  spurred  at  a  brisk  trot  through 
the  village. 

That  night,  Henry  and  Annette  were  married,  and 
the  health  of  the  mysterious  and  noble-hearted  stran- 
ger, was  drunk  in  overflowing  bumpers  of  rustic  bev- 
erage. 

In  process  of  time,  there  were  bom  unto  the  mar- 
ried pair  sons  and  daughters,  and  Harry  Carroll  had 
become  Colonel  Henry  Carroll  of  the  revolutionary 
army. 

One  evening,  having  just  returned  home  after  a 
hard  campaign,  he  was  sitting  with  his  family  on  the 
gallery  of  his  handsome  country-house,  when  an  ad- 
vance courier  rode  up  and  announced  the  approach 
of  General  Washington  and  suite,  informing  Uiat  he 
should  crave  his  hospitality  for  the  night.  The 
necessary  directions  were  given  in  reference  to  the 
household  preparations,  and  Colonel  Carroll,  ordering 
his  horse,  rode  forward  to  meet  and  escort  to  his 
house  the  distinguished  guest,  whom  he  had  never 
yet  seen,  although  serving  in  the  same  widely  extend- 
ed army. 

That  evening,  at  the  table,  Annette,  now  become 
the  dignified,  matronly,  and  still  handsome  Mrs.  Car- 
roU,  could  net  keep  her  eyes  from  the  face  of  her 
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illustrious  nsitor.  Ereiy  moment  or  two  slie  would 
steal  a  glance  at  his  commanding  features,  and  half- 
doubiingly,  half-assurediy,  shake  her  head  and  look 
again,  to  be  still  more  puzzled.  Her  absence  of  mind 
and  embarrassment  at  length  became  evident  to  her 
husband,  who  inquired  affectionately  if  she  were  ill  ? 

**  I  suspect,  colonel,"  said  the  general,  who  had 
been  some  time,  with  a  quiet,  meaning  smile,  observ- 
ing the  lady's  curious  and  puzzled  survey  of  his  fea- 
tures— ''  that  Mrs.  Carroll  thinks  she  recognizes  in 
me  an  old  acquaintance."  And  he  smiled  with  a 
mysterious  air,  as  he  gazed  upon  both  alternately. 

The  colonel  stared,  and  a  faint  memory  of  the  past 
seemed  to  be  revived  as  he  gazed,  while  the  lady 
rose  impulsively  from  her  chair,  and  bending  eagerly 
forward  over  the  tea-urn,  with  clasped  hands  and  an 
eye  of  intense,  eager,  inquiry,  fixed  full  upon  him, 
stood  for  a  moment  with  her  lips  parted  as  if  she  would 
speak. 

'*  Pardon  me,  my  dear  madam — pardon  me  colonel 
— I  must  put  an  end  to  this  scene.  I  have  become, 
by  dint  of  camp-fare  and  hard  usage,  too  unwieldly 
to  leap  again  twenty-two  feet  one  inch,  even  for  so 
fair  a  bride  as  one  1  wot  of." 

General  Washington  was  indeed  the  handsome 
young  *<  leaper,"  whose  mysterious  appearance  and 
disappearance  in  the  native  village  of  the  lovers,  is 
still  traditionary — and  whose  claim  to  a  substantial 
body  oi  bona  fide  flesh  and  blood,  was  stoutly  con- 
tested by  the  village  story-tellers,  until  the  happy 
DENOUEMENT  which  took  place  at  the  hospitable 
mansion  of  Colonel  Carroll. 


WASHINGTON'S  TOMB. 

Washington  was  bom  Feb.  22, 1732,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Potomack,  in  the  county  of  Westmoreland, 
Virginia.  On  the  14th  of  June,  1 775,  he  was  chosen 
commander-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  the  United 
Colonies.  He  resigned  his  commission  on  the  23d 
of  December,  f783.  He  was  elected  first  President 
under  the  new  constitution,  1789,  and  presided  eight 
years     He  died  on  Saturday  night,  the  14th  of  De- 


cember, 1799,  of  aa  inflammatory  disorder  of  tlM 
throat,  aged  67  years,  9  months,  and  23  days.  On 
Wednesday,  the  ISUi  of  December,  attended  by 
military  honours  and  the  ceremonies  of  religion, 
his  body  was  deposited  in  the  family  vault  at  Nknmt 
Vernon. 

Tho  ancient  family  vault,  in  which  his  dost  Bnl 
reposed,  was  situated  under  the  shade  of  a  little 
grove  of  forest-trees,  a  short  distance  from  the  man* 
sion-house  at  Mount  Vernon,  and  near  the  brow  of 
the  precipitous  bank  of  the  Potomack. 

Small  and  unadorned,  this  humble  sepulchre  stood 
in  a  most  romantick  and  picturesque  spot,  and  could 
be  distinctly  seen  by  travellers,  as  they  passed  in 
steam-boats  up  and  down  the  river. 

The  ashes  of  the  father  of  his  country  have  been 
removed  from  that  place,  to  one  near  the  comer  of  a 
beautiful  enclosure,  where  the  river  is  concealed  frooi 
view.  This  site  was  selected  by  him  during  life,  for 
a  tomb ;  and  here  are  now  deposited  the  remains  of 
that  great  man,  who  rendered  to  the  American  repub- 
lic the  most  important  civil  and  militarv  servicee  it 
ever  received.  It  is  arched  over,  and,  with  the 
ground  about  it,  covered  with  grass  and  shrubbery. 
A  few  trees  of  cedar  are  scattered  around  it ;  but  they 
do  not  afiford  much  shade ;  ipany  of  their  branches  have 
been  cut  ofl"  by  visitors,  and  taken  away  as  memen- 
toes. The  front  of  the  cemetery  is  constructed  of 
brick,  and  has  a  plain  iron  door  of  the  usual  size.  In 
the  wall  over  the  entrance,  is  a  small  slab  of  white 
marble,  with  these  two  words  inscribed  upon  it: 
"Washington  Family."  Below  is  another  stone, 
containing  the  following  brief  passage  from  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  "  /  <wi  the  resurrection  and  the  life ;  he 
that  believeth  on  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall 
he  live.^^  Such  is  the  simple  tomb  of  Washington : 
no  other  monument  marks  his  grave. 


ON  LEAVING  NEW  YORK.-Gm:LBr. 
I. 

She  fiides  from  my  vision,  the  Queen  of  the  West 

In  the  gloom  of  a  doud-mantled  even ; 
And  the  stars  which  should  spangle  the  calm  river's  bi 

Now  light  but  their  own  native  heaven. 
I  may  view  them  no  more  from  Manhattan's  bright  shois^ 

As  they  gleam  on  her  own  noble  bay; 
Still  Care  is  behind  me— Affection  before- 
Then  light  be  our  parting ! — away  I 

a 

Fair  City  of  Commerce !  my  home  and  my  pride  I 

My  hopes  are  entwined  with  thee  yet ; 
And  though  from  thee  this  moment  I  blissfhUy  glides 

I  should  leave  thee  for  aye  with  regret ; 
I  shall  glad  me  full  oft  with  a  dream  of  thy  spires^ 

As  o*er  mountain  and  valley  I  stray— 
And  return  thee  my  heart  when  its  furlough  expires: 
So  Ught  be  our  parting  I— away  I 

ra. 

Thus  ever  with  me,  as  Life's  pathway  I  tread, 

And  joys  with  years  silently  fleet, 
I  mourn  not  the  Past— I  deplore  but  the  Dead- 
While  the  Future  with  transport  I  greet 
Friends  hde  from  my  sight— they  are  stiP  with  my  heift-  - 

We  may  meet  on  some  happier  day- 
It  were  nothmg  to  meet  if  we  fisaied  not  to  part  s 
So  light  be  our  parting  !■— away  I 
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WASHDIOTON^  HBAD^UABTERS, 

xoRRnrowN,  n.  j. 

The  cut  opposite  is  a  representation  of  the 
Mansion  of  the  Hon.  Judge  Ford  of  Morristown, 
New  Jersey,  which  was  occupied  by  General 
Waaldngton  during  the  winter  of  1777,  as  his 
head-quarters,  whither  he  had  retired  after  the 
uemorable  battle  of  Princeton.  The  events 
which  had  transpired  immediately  preceding  the 
period  when  Washington  chose  Morristown  for 
his  winter  quarters  were  as  extraordinary  as 
they  were  vitally  important  to  the  cause  of 
American  liberty.  By  great  exertions  and  im- 
■liiient  peril,  he  had  succeeded  in  crossing  the 
Delaware  just  at  the  commencement  of  a  severe 
winter,  with  an  army  poorly  clad,  greatly  inferior 
m  numbers  and  discipline  to  the  enemy,  and 
tfieir  term  of  service  just  expired.  The  hard- 
i^ps  of  war,  the  despondency  of  hope  deferred 
'  and  other  depressing  causes  wrought  in  a  great 
Bugority  of  them  a  determination  to  quit  the  army 
and  retire  to  their  homes.  The  commander-in- 
chief  saw  that  the  fate  of  the  country  depended 
on  them,  and  with  persuasions  and  largesses  he 
prevailed  on  them  to  remain  in  service  six  weeks 
longer. 

Sir  William  Howe,  observing  this  bold  move- 
ment of  the  little  army  of  Americans,  resolved  to 
pnnish  them  for  their  audacity,  and  sent  Corn- 
wallis,  who  was  about  embarking  for  England,  to 
drive  them  from  New  Jersey.  Washington  made 
nnmediate  preparations  for  his  reception,  for  he 
well  knew  that  this  struggle  would  be  a  decisive 
one  that  would  terminate  in  freedom  or  slavery 
to  the  colonies.  He  knew  that  fearful  odds  were 
against  him,  but  he  trusted  to  the  superior 
strengtk  of  that  principle  which  actuates  men 
when  fighting  for  their  families  and  firesides. 
He  was  then  stationed  at  Trenton,  and  learning, 
that  the  enemy's  battalions  were  marching  toward 
that  place,  he  prepared  for  an  attack.  Detach- 
ments harassed  them  on  the  road,  and  they  did 
not  arrive  till  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when 
a  conflict  ensued  which  lasted  till  dusk.  Com- 
wallis  determined  to  renew  the  attack  in  the 
IBoming,  but  when  day  dawned,  the  Americans 
had  disappeared.  By  a  circuitous  route  Wash- 
ington had  marched  to  Princeton  where  three 
regiments  were  stationed,  with  orders  to  rein- 
force Comwallis,  and  before  sunrise  on  the  monfi- 
ing  of  the  third  of  January  1777  he  commenced 
an  attack  upon  them,  which  led  to  a  decisive 
victory.  The  British  had  more  than  one  hun- 
dred killed  and  three  hundred  taken  prisoners. 
The  American  loss  was  small  in  numbers,  but 
great  in  the  death  of  the  brave  General  Mercer 
luid  Colonels  Haslett  and  Potter. 

After  this    battle,  Washington  marched    to 
Pbidcenutt,  wbere  his  troops,  iriio  bad  not  slept 


for  thirty-six  hours,  foond  rest.  After  a  halt  of 
a  day  or  two,  he  marched  to  Morristoivn,  where 
he  took  up  his  winter  quarters.  But  here  he  was 
not  idle,  for  he  sent  out  detachments  in  all  direc- 
tions to  harass  the  enemy,  and  in  a  short  time 
not  a  British  or  Hessian  regiment  was  left  in  New 
Jersey,  except  at  Brunswick  and  Amboy.  ^^  The 
glory  of  these  achievements"  says  Sparks,  ^'  was 
rendered  doubly  conspicuous  by  their  immediate 
effects.  The  despondency  which  had  weighed 
heavily  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  was  dis- 
pelled as  by  a  charm,  the  martial  spirit  was  re- 
vived, and  a  new  animation  was  infused  into  the 
public  council." 

Washington's  first  care  after  putting  his  troops 
into  winter  quarters,  was  to  complete  the  army 
for  the  spring  campaign.  To  do  this  he  addresih 
ed  circular  letters  to  the  governors  of  the  north- 
em  and  middle  states,  requesting  them  to  be 
active  in  the  enlistment  of  men.  But  his  neces- 
sary policy  of  publicly  magnifying  his  numberS| 
to  deceive  the  enemy,  made  the  states  Jess  ener- 
getic in  their  action,  and  spring  came  and  found 
his  army  almost  as  meager  as  it  was  in  autumn. 
Yet  he  did  not  despair,  and  as  soon  as  the  enemy 
began  to  move  in  the  spring,  the  Americans  were 
prepared  to  meet  them.  This  was  the  most 
gloomy  period  of  the  JRevolution,  but  the  capture 
of  Burgoyne,  the  arrival  of  La  Fayette  with 
twenty-four  thousand  muskets,  and  other  muni- 
tions of  war,  and  the  important  Victories  soon 
after  achieved  shed  an  inspiring  ray  over  the 
colonies  that  illuminated  every  heart  and  rallied 
hundreds  of  doubters  around  the  standard  of 
Liberty. 

The  following  sketch  of  the  death  of  Oeneral 
Mercer,  which  occurred  but  a  few  days  previous 
to  Washington's  going  into  winter  quarters  at 
Morristown,  may  not  inappropriately  be  inserted 
here.  It  is  taken  from  the  Custis  Recollectiona 
and  Private  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Character 
of  Washington. 

"  The  historical  records  of  the  War  of  the 
American  Revolution  are  all  in  error  as  respects 
the  death  of  General  Mercer,  who  fell  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Princeton,  the  third  of  January  1777.  We 
ofTer  the  homage  of  our  veneration  for  this  mar- 
tyr's memory,  by  giving  to  his  adopted  country 
and  the  world,  authentic  particulars  of  the  hero<« 
ism  and  devotion  that  attended  his  fall. 

'4t  was  immediately  after  the  sharp  conflict  at 
the  fence,  between  the  advance  guard  of  the 
American  army,  led  by  General  Mercer,  and  the 
British  seventeenth  regiment,  and  the  retreat  of 
the  Americans  through  the  orchard  near  to  Clark's 
house  and  barn,  that  General  Mercer,  while  ex- 
erting himself  to  rally  his  broken  troops,  was 
brought  to  the  ground  by  a  blow  from  the  butt  of 
a  musket.  He  was  on  foot  at  this  time — the 
gray  horse  he  rode  at  the  beginning  of  the  action 
havmg  been  disabled  by  a  ball  in  the  fore  leg. 
the  British  soldiers  were  not  at  first  aware  of 
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the  Gttnind's  lanki  for  the  monimg  being  eoU, 
b«  wore  a  Aortottt  OT«r  hu  onifonn.  So  soon  ms 
they  discovered  that  he  was  a  general  officer, 
they  shouted  that  they  had  got  the  rebel  Genera), 
and  cried,  '  Call  for  quarters,  you  d-— d  rebel !' 
Mercer  to  the  most  undaunted  courage  united  a 
quick  and  ardent  temperament ;  he  replied  with 
ntdignation  to  his  enemies,  while  their  bayonets 
were  at  his  bosom,  that  he  deserved  not  the  name 
of  rebel  $  and,  determining  to  die  as  he  had  liired, 
a  true  and  honored  soldier  of  libertv",  lounged 
with  his  sword  at  the  nearest  man.  They  then 
bayonetted  him,  and  left  him  for  dead. 

**  Upon  the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  the  wounded 
General  was  conveyed  to  Clark's  house,  immedi- 
ately adjoining  the  field  of  battle.  The  informa- 
tion  that  the  commander-inr-chief  first  received 
of  the  fall  of  his  old  companion  in  arms  of  the 
war  of  1755,  and  beloved  officer,  was  that  he  had 
expired  under  his  numerous  wounds ;  and  it  was 
not  until  the  American  army  was  in  full  march 
for  Morristown  that  the  chief  was  undeceived, 
and  learned,  to  his  great  gratification,  that  Mercer, 
though  fearfully  wounded,  was  yet  alive.  Upon 
the  first  halt,  at  Somerset  court-house,  Washing- 
ton despatched  the  late  Major  George  Lewis,  his 
nephew,  and  captain  of  the  Horse  Guards,  with  a 
flag  and  a  letter  to  Lord  Comwallis,  requesting 
that  every  possible  attention  might  be  shown  to 
the  wounded  General,  and  permission  that  young 
Lewis  should  remain  with  him  to  minister  to  his 
wants.  To  both  requests  his  Lordship  yielded  a 
willinflr  assent,  and  ordered  his  stafif-surgeon  to 
attend  upon  General  Mercer.  Upon  an  examina- 
tion of  the  wounds,  the  British  surgeon  remarked 
that,  although  they  were  many  and  severe,  he 
was  disposed  to  believe  that  they  would  not  prove 
dangerous.  Mercer,  bred  to  the  profession  of  an 
armv  surgeon  in  Europe,  said  to  young  Lewis, 
'Baise  my  right  arm,  George,  and  this  gentleman 
will  there  discover  the  smallest  of  my  wounds, 
but  which  will  prove  the  most  fatal.  Yes,  sir. 
that  is  a  fellow  that  will  very  soon  do  my  business.^ 
He  languished  till  the  twelfth,  and  expired  in  the 
arms  of  Lewis,  admired  and  lamented  by  the 
vriiole  army.  During  the  period  that  he  languish- 
ed on  the  couch  of  sufiering,  he  exonerated  his 
enemies  from  the  foul  accusation  which  they  bore 
not  only  in  1777,  but  for  half  a  century  since, 
viz :  of  their  having  bayonetted  a  general  officer 
after  he  had  surrendered  his  sword,  and  become 
a  prisoner  of  war — declaring  that  he  only  relin- 
quished his  sword  when  his  arm  had  become 
powerless  to  wield  it. .  He  paid  the  homage  of 
his  whole  heart  to  the  person  and  character  of 
the  commander-in-chief,  rejoiced  with  true  sol- 
dierly pride  in  the  triumphs  of  Trenton  and 
Princeton,  in  both  of  which  he  had  borne  a  con- 
spicuous part,  and  offered  up  his  fervent  prayers 
for  the  final  success  of  the  cause  of  American  In- 
dependence. 

^^*  Thus  lived  and  died  Hugh  Mercer,  a  name  that 
will  for  ever  be  associated  with  momentous 
events  in  the  history  of  the  War  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. When  a  grateful  posterity  shall  bid  the 
trophied  memoriu  rise  to  the  martyrs  who  sealed 
with  their  blood  the  charter  of  an  empire's  liber- 
tiesi  there  will  not  be  wanting  a  monument  to  him 


whom  WtBihJBgtoa  mtrnm^  m  As  wm^wbi 
brave  General  Mercf  r. 

"  We  shall  give  a  single  anecdote  of  the  subject 
of  the  foregoing  memoir,  to  show  the  pure  and 
high  minded  principles  that  actuated  the  patriots 
and  soldiers  of  the  days  of  our  country's  first 
trial. 

**  Virginia  at  first  organized  two  reghnents  for 
the  common  cause.  When  it  was  determined  to 
raise  a  third,  there  were  numerous  applications 
for  commissions ;  and,  these  being  mostly  from 
men  of  fortune  and  family  interest,  there  was 
scarcely  an  application  for  a  rank  less  than  a  field 
officer.  During  the  sitting  of  the  House  of  Bur* 
gesses  upon  the  important  motion,  a  plain  but 
soldierly-looking  inmvidual  handed  up  to  the 
speaker's  chair  a  scrap  of  paper,  on  which  was 
written  'Hugh  Mercer  will  serve  his  adopted 
country  and  the  cause  of  liberty  in  any  rank  or 
station  to  which  he  may  be  appointed.'  ThiSy 
from  a  veteran  soldier,  bred  in  European  camps^ 
the  associate  of  Washington  in  the  war  of  1755« 
and  known  to  stand  high  in  his  confidence  and 
esteem,  was  aU-sufficient  for  a  body  of  patriots 
and  statesmen  such  as  composed  the  Virginia 
House  of  Burgesses  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution* 
The  appointment  of  Mercer  to  the  command  of 
the  third  Virginia  regiment  was  carried  instanter. 

'4t  was  while  the  commander-in-chief  reined  up 
his  horse,  upon  approaching  the  spot  in  a  plough- 
ed field  where  lay  the  gdlant  Colonel  Hasfett 
mortally  wounded,  that  he  perceived  some  British 
soldiers  supporting  an  officer,  and  upon  inquiring 
his  name  ana  rank,  was  answered,  Captain  Leslie. 
Doctor  Benjamin  Rush,  who  formed  a  part  of  the 
General's  suite,  earnestly  asked,  ^A  son  of  the 
Earl  o(  Leven  V  to  which  the  soldiers  replied  in 
the  affirmative.  The  Doctor  then  addressed  the 
General-in-chief:  'I  beg  your  Excellency  to 
permit  this  wounded  officer  to  be  placed  under 
my  care,  that  I  may  return,  in  however  small  a 
degree,  a  part  of  the  obligations  I  owe  to  his 
worthy  father  for  the  many  kindnesses  received 
at  his  hands  while  I  was  a  student  in  Edinburffh.' 
The  request  was  immediately  granted  -y  but,  auM ! 
poor  Leslie  was  soon  ^past  all  surgery.'  He 
died  the  same  evening,  after  receiving  every  pos- 
sible kindness  and  attention,  and  was  buried  the 
next  day  at  Pluckemin,  with  the  honors  of  war  | 
his  soldiers,  as  they  lowered  his  remains  to  the 
soldier's  last  rest,  shedding  tears  over  the  grave 
of  a  much  loved  commander. 

"  The  battle  of  Princeton,  for  the  time  it  lasted 
and  the  numbers  engaged,  was  the  most  fatal  to 
our  officers  of  any  action  during  the  whole  of  ova 
Revolutionary  war.  The  Americans  losing  one 
general,  two  colonels,  one  major,  and  three  cap- 
tains, killed — ^while  the  martial  prowess  of  our 
enemy  shone  not  with  more  brilliant  lustre  in  any 
one  of  their  combats  during  their  long  career  ot 
arms  than  did  the  courage  and  discipHne  of  the 
seventeenth  British  regiment  on  the  third  of  Jim- 
uary,  1777.  Indeed,  Washington  himself,  during 
the  height  of  the  confiict,  pointed  out  this  gallttil 
corns  to  his  officers,  exclaiming,  '  See  how  those 
noble  fellows  fight !  Ah!  gentlemen,  when  ahall 
we  be  able  to  keep  an  army  long  enough  togethp 
er  to  display  a  discipline  equal^  to  our  enemies.* 
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**The  regfolar  troms  thct  eontthned  tbe  grand 
•raqr  ftt  the  dote  er  the  eMupaigB  of  '76,  were 
the  fragnento  of  many  regimenta,  worn  down  by 
eosstant  and  toilsome  marchee,  and  aaffering  of 
erery  sort,  m  the  depth  of  winter.  The  fine  regi- 
nent  of  Smallwood,  composed  of  the  flower  of 
the  Maryland  youth  and  which,  in  the  June  pre- 
ceding, marched  into  Philadelphia  eleren  hundred 
strong,  was,  on  the  third  of  Januarv.  reduced  to 
•careely  sixty  men,  andcommandea  oy  a  captain. 
in  fact,  the  boQt  of  what  was  then  callea  the  grand 
army,  consisted  of  the  Pennsylvania  militia  and 
volunteers,  citizen  soldiers  who  had  left  their 
comfortable  homes  at  the  call  of  their  country, 
and  were  enduring  the  rigors  of  a  winter  cam- 
paign. On  the  morning  of  the  battle  of  Princeton, 
they  had  been  eighteen  hours  under  arms,  and 
harassed  by  a  long  night's  march.  Was  it  then 
to  be  wondered  at  that  they  should  have  given 
way  before  the  veteran  bayonets  of  their  fresh  and 
veu-ajppointed  foe  1 

^  The  heroic  devotion  of  Washington  was  not 
wanting  in  the  exigencies  of  this  memorable  day. 
He  was  aware  that  his  hour  was  come  to  redeem 
the  pledge  he  had  laid  on  the  altar  of  his  country 
when  first  he  took  up  arms  in  her  cause :  to  win 
her  liberties  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  Defeat  at 
Princeton  would  have  amounted  to  the  annihila- 
tion  of  America's  last  hope  ;  for,  independent  of 
die  enemy's  forces  in  front,  Gornwallis,  with  the 
flower  of  the  British  army  eight  thousand  strong, 
was  already  panting  close  on  the  rear.  It  was, 
mdeed,  the  very  crisis  of  the  strufi^gle.  In  the 
harried  and  imposing  events  of  little  more  than 
one  short  week,  liberty  endured  her  greatest 
agony.  What,  then,  is  due  to  the  fame  and 
memories  of  that  sacred  band  who,  with  the 
master  of  liberty  at  their  head,  breasted  the  storm 
at  this  fearful  crisis  of  their  country's  destiny  1 

"The  heroic  devotion  o(  Washington  on  the 
field  of  Princeton  is  matter  of  history.  We  have 
often  enjoyed  a  touching  reminiscence  of  that 
ever-memorable  event  from  the  late  Colonel  Fitz- 
gerald, who  was  aid  to  the  chief,  and  who  never 
related  the  story  of  his  General's  danger,  and 
almost  miraculous  preservation,  without  adding 
to  his  tale  the  homage  of  a  tear. 

"The  aid-de*camp  had  been  ordered  to  bring  up 
the  troops  from  the  rear  of  the  column,  when  the 
band  under  General  Mercer  became  engaged. 
Upon  returning  to  the  spot  where  he  had  left  the 
commander-in-chief,  he  was  no  longer  there,  and, 
vpon  looking  around^  the  aid  discovered  him  en- 
deavoring to  rally  the  line  which  had  been  thrown 
into  disorder  by  a  rapid  onset  of  the  foe.  Wash- 
ington, after  several  ineffectual  efforts  to  restore 
the  fortunes  of  the  fight,  is  seen  to  rein  up  his 
horse,  with  his  head  to  the  enemy,  and,  in  that 
position,  to  become  immovable.  It  was  a  last 
appeal  to  his  soldiers,  and  seemed  to  say.  Will 
you  give  up  your  General  to  the  foel  Such  an 
appeal  was  not  made  in  vain.  The  discomfited 
Americans  rally  on  the  instant,  and  form  into 
line ;  the  enemy  halt,  and  dress  their  line ;  the 
American  chief  is  between  the  adverse  posts,  as 
though  he  had  been  placed  there,  a  target  for 
both.  The  arms  of  both  lines  are  levelled.  Can 
escape  from  death  be  possible  %    Fitzgerald,  hor- 


ror-struck at  the  danger  of  his  beloved  command- 
er, dropped  the  reins  vpon  his  horse's  nook,  sad 
drew  his  hat  over  his  face,  that  he  might  not  ase 
him  die.  A  roar  o(  musketry  succeeds,  and  then 
a  shout.  It  was  the  shout  of  victory.  The  aid* 
de-camp  ventures  to  raise  his  eyes,  and  oh,  glori- 
ous sight,  the  enemy  are  broken  and  flying,  whAe 
dimly  amid  the  glimpses  of  the  smoke  is  seen 
the  chie(^  'alive,  unharmed,  and  without  a 
wound,'  waving  his  hat,  and  cheering  his  com- 
rades to  the  pursuit. 

"  Colonel  Fitzgerald,  celebrated  as  one  of  the 
finest  horsemen  in  the  American  army,  now  dash- 
ed, his  rowels  in  his  charger's  flank,  and,  heedless 
o(  the  dead  and  dpng  in  his  way,  flew  to  the 
side  of  his  chief,  exclaiming,  '  Thank  God !  your 
excellency  is  safe,'  while  the  favorite  aid,  a 
gallant  and  warm-hearted  son  of  Erin,  a  man  of 
thews  and  sinews,  and  'albeit  unused  to  the 
meltinpf  mood,'  gave  loose  to  his  feelings,  aftd 
wept  like  a  child  for  joy. 

"Washington,  ever  calm  amid  scenes  of  the 
greatest  excitement,  affectionately  grasped  the 
hand  of  his  aid  and  friend,  and  then  ordered, 
'  Away,  my  dear  Colonel,  and  bring  up  the  troops, 
the  day  is  our  own ! '  " 


OLDEN  TIME  IN  MASSAGHUSETT& 

In  1627,  there  were  but  thirty  ploughs  in  all  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  the  use  of  these  agricultural  imple- 
ments was  not  familiar  to  all  the  planters.  From 
the  annals  of  Salem,  it  appears  in  that  year,  it  was 
agreed  by  the  town  to  grant  Richard  Hutchinson 
twenty  acres  of  land,  in  addition  to  his  share,  on 
condition  "  he  set  up  ploughing." 

1630.  A  smnptuai^^  act  of  the  general  court  prs- 
hibiting  short  sleeves,  and  required  the  garments  to 
be  lengthened  so  as  to  cover  the  arms  to  the  wrists, 
and  required  reformation  "  in  immoderate  great 
breeches,  knots  of  riband,  broad  shoulder-bands  and 
taylee ;  silk  ^-ases,  double  cuffs  and  ruffs." 

1639.  «•  For  preventing  miscarriage  of  letters,  it 
is  ordered  that  notice  be  given  that  Richard  Fair- 
bank,  his  house  in  Boston,  is  the  place  appointed 
for  all  letters,  which  are  brought  from  beyond  the 
sea,  or  are  to  be  sent  thither,  or  to  be  brought  unto 
him,  and  he  is  allowed  for  every  such  letter  Id.,  and 
must  answer  all  miscarriages  Uirongh  his  own  neg- 
lect in  his  kind,  provided  tlutt  no  man  shall  be  obligM 
to  bring  his  letter  thither,  unless  he  pleases." 

1647.  "  The  court  order,  that  if  any  young  mar 
attempt  to  address  a  young  woman  without  the  con- 
sent of  her  parents,  or  in  case  of  their  absence,  of 
the  county  court,  he  shall  be  fined  four  pounds  for 
the  first  offence,  ten  pounds  for  the  second,  and  be 
imprisoned  for  the  third." 

1649.  Matthew  Stanley  was  tried  for  drawing  in 
the  affections  of  John  Tarbox^  daughter  without  the 
consent  of  her  parento,  convicted  and  fined  fiftasa 
pounds ;  fees  two  shillings  and  six  pence.  Three 
married  women  were  fined  five  shillingB  each  for 
scolding. 

1653.  Jonas  Fairbanks  was  tried  to  wearing 
great  boots,  but  was  acquitted.         ^ 
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WASHINGrrON'S  BRADQJJARTEBS  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 

Ths  house  occupied  by  Geaeril  Washington  ss 
Us  headquirters,  during  the  memorable  siege  of 
Boston,  in  1775  and  1776,  is  situated  about  halfway 
between  the  Cambridge  colleges  and  Mount  Auburn, 
on  the  road  leading  from  Harvard  university  to 
Waltham.  The  house  is  a  large  wooden  mansion, 
with  spacious  outbuildings  and  grounds;  it  stands 
a  little  back  from  the  road,  and  the  front  of  it 
commands  a  good  view  of  Charles  river,  which 
gracefully  winds  through  the  adjacent  meadows  at 
the  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  At  this 
mansion  and  at  Winter  hill,  Washington  spent  most 
of  the  time  that  the  British,  to  use  their  own  expres- 
sion, "  were  fairly  blocked  up  in  Boston,"  the  town 
where  numerous  outrages  had  been  perpetrated  by 
the  English  soldiery,  upon  the  unarmed  and  inoffen* 
sive  inhabitants ;  all  of  which,  however,  were  duly 
remembered.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  our 
readers,  to  review,  in  this  place,  some  of  the  more 
prominent  events  which  led  to  the  siege. 

As  early  as  1765,  the  passage  of  the  stamp-act 
had  caused  a  great  deal  of  excitement — some  acts  of 
violence  also  were  committed  by  the  mob,  but  these 
were  discountenanced  by  the  leading  whigs,  who 
thought  such  acts  would  infallibly  mjure  a  just  cause. 
Their  pens,  however,  were  not  idle ;  and  in  the  Bos- 
ioa  Gazette  of  March  17th,  1766,  a  writer  remarks : — 
"  Since  the  stamp-act  imposed  on  us  is  unconstitu- 
tional, shall  we  not  then,  all  as  one  man,  join  in 
opposing  it,  and  spill  the  last  drop  of  our  blood,  if 
necessity  should  require,  rather  than  live  to  see  it 
take  place  in  America !"  And  again,  **  any  one  after 
ft  thorough  search  and  consideration,  would,  rather 
than  lose  his  liberty,  be  bored  through  the  centre 
of  life  with  the  fatal  lead."  On  the  19th  of  May, 
Hews  was  received  at  Boston  that  the  stamp-act  was 
repealed. 

On  the  5th  of  March,  1770,  the  animosity  of  the 
Bostonians  against  the  **  redcoats**  was  increased  a 
little  by  the  murder  of  Crispus  Attucks,  Samuel 
Gray,  Jonnes  Caldwell,  Samuel  Maverick  and 
Patrick  Carr ;  and  their  funeral  solemnities  which 
look  place  on  the  8th,  brought  together  the  largest 
concourse  of  people  that  probably  had  ever  assem- 
bled in  America.  The  duty  on  tea,  of  three  pence 
per  pound,  imposed  on  the  colonbts  without  their 
consent,  had  been  met  by  combinations  among  the 
inhabitants  not  to  pay  the  duty,  and  not  to  use  the 
article.  The  British  East  India  company,  however, 
applied  to  the  British  government,  and  obtained  a 
license  to  export  a  quantity  of  tea  to  America,  not 
•xceeding  six  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  they  were 
discharged  from  the  payment  of  any  custom-house 
duties  whatever  in  the  kingdom,  but  were  subject, 
however,  y>  the  payment  of  the  three  pence  per 


pomid  d«^  in  Araenca.  The  finteaigoorAiafaa 
arrived  in  November ;  and  on.  the  nazl  nMnung,  the 
following  notice  was  distributed  through  the  tewa:**- 

"Fryknds,  Brethrkn,  Countrymen! 

"  That  worst  of  plagues^  the  detested  tea,  shipped  ftr 
this  port  by  the  East  India  company,  is  note  arrived  in 
this  harbour.  The  hour  of  destruction ,  or  manly  op* 
position  to  thtknachinations  of  tyranny,  stares  you  tfi 
the  face.  Every  friend  to  his  country,  to  himself  t$ 
posterity,  is  now  called  upon  to  meet  at  Fanueil  Hidk 
at  nine  o^cloch  this  day,  {at  which  time  the  bells  w3l 
^^>)  ^  meJte  a  united  and  successful  resistance  to  this 
last,  worst,  and  most  destructive  measure  ofadmimS' 
tration, 

"  Boston,  Nov.  29,  1773." 

The  meeting  thus  called  was  fully  attended ;  res- 
olutions  were  passed  against  those  who  had  imported 
tea,  and  provision  was  made  for  the  disposal  of  the  ves- 
sels which  were  expected  to  arrive.  The  assembled 
body  voted  "  to  carry  their  votes  and  resolutions  into 
execution  at  the  risk  of  their  lives  and  properQr." 
About  the  first  of  December,  another  vessel  arrived 
with  tea,  and  the  consignees  of  the  cargoes  were 
ordered  to  send  it  back.  This,  however,  was  not 
done,  and  on  the  16th  of  December,  the  vessels  which 
contained  it  were  boarded  by  a  party  disguised  as 
Indians,  the  chests  of  tea  were  broken  open,  and  in 
less  than  two  hours,  two  hundred  and  forty  chests, 
and  one  hundred  half-chests,  were  staved  and 
emptied  into  the  dock«  A  portion  of  this  tea,  which 
was  brought  away  in  the  shoes  of  one  of  the  Indians, 
is  still  preserved  at  the  Boston  Atheneum. 

The  next  important  event  was  the  passage  of  the 
Boston  port  bill,  to  which  George  III.  assented  oa 
the  31st  of  March,  1774 :  by  this  bill,  the  landing 
and  discharging,  lading  or  shipping,  of  goods  at  Bos- 
ton, were  discontinued.  The  news  of  this  bill  arrived 
at  Boston  about  the  11th  of  May  ;  and  on  the  13th, 
the  following  vote  was  passed  at  town  meeting  :— 
"  Voted,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  town,  that  if  the 
other  colonies  come  into  a  joint  resolution  to  stop  all 
importations  from  Great  Britain,  and  exportations  te 
Great  Britain,  the  same  will  prove  the  salvation  of 
North  America  and  her  liberties.  On  the  other  hamd, 
if  they  continue  their  exports  and  imparts,  there  is  high 
reason  to  fear  that  fraud,  power,  and  the  most  odious 
oppressions,  will  rise  triumphant  over  right,  justice^ 
social  happiness,  and  freedom** 

About  this  time,  General  Gage  arrived  to  govera 
the  province.  Hutchinson  retired ;  troops  also  were 
constantly  coming  in,  and  fortifications  were  thrown 
up  on  Boston  Neck.  In  September,  a  detachment 
went  into  the  country  and  took  from  a  powder  maga- 
zine, on  Quarry  Hill,  about  two  hundred  half-bar 
rels  of  powder,  which  belonged  to  the  province  ,* 
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nodieT  detachment  brougbt  (^two  fieldpieces  from 
Ctnbndge.  The  people  armed  themselves  and  as- 
sembled, but  findiog  no  enemy  to  contend  with,  re- 
tomed  to  their  homes.  On  the  other  hand,  a  party 
of  provincials  in  the  province  of  New  Hampshire, 
attacked  the  fort  at  Newcasde,  captured  the  garrison, 
and  took  from  them  one  hundred  barrels  of  powder, 
some  small-arms,  and  sixteen  pieces  of  cannon,  all 
cf  which  were  secured.  These  facts,  though  trivial 
ii  themselves,  were  of  the  utmost  importance  when 
considered  in  /elation  to  the  great  events  which  were 
soon  to  follow. . 

The  next  important  step  was  that  taken  by  the 
British  cm  the  15th  of  April.  About  eight  hundred 
soldieiB  left  Boston  in  the  night-time,  in  order  to 
destroy  some  military  stores  collected  by  the  provin- 
cials at  Concord.  Their  object,  however,  had  been 
suspected  by  the  committee  of  safety^  and  reports  of 
their  movements  had  been  sent  to  the  interiour. 
The  route  taken  by  the  British,  led  them  through 
West  Cambridge  to  Lexington,  which  lies  about 
twelve  miles  to  the  northwest  of  Boston.  Concord 
being  situated  in  the  same  direction,  six  miles  from 
Lexington.  Their  route  was  undisturbed  until  their 
arrival  at  Lexington,  when  a  drum  was  heard  beating 
lo  arms,  and  a  company  of  provincials  were  discov- 
ered. The  British  commander.  Major  Pitcairn,  rode 
op  to  them  and  cried  out,  "  Disperse  you  rebels — ^lay 
down  your  arms  and  disperse."  Not  being  obeyed, 
he  commanded  his  troops  to  fire :  the  provincials  re- 
ceived the  fire  without  flinching;  and  kept  their 
groond  till  another  discharge  from  the  enemy  proved 
£aal  to  several  of  them ;  on  this,  part  of  the  com- 
pany, if  not  all,  returned  the  fire,  and  then  dispersed 
in  different  directions.  The  British  now  continued 
their  march  to  Concord  and  arrived  there  about  nine 
o'clock :  here  they  again  fired  upon  the  militia  who 
bad  assembled,  and  having  destroyed  some  provis- 
ions and  stores,  commenced  their  return  to  Boston. 
Bat  now  retributive  measures  awaited  them ;  to  use 
the  words  of  the  distinguished  novelist  Cooper :  "  In 
place  of  the  high  and  insulting  confidence  with  which 
the  troops  had  wheeled  into  the  streets  of  Concord, 
ihey  left  them  when  the  order  was  given  to  march, 
with  faces  bent  anxiously  on  the  surrounding  heights, 
and  with  looks  that  bespoke  a  consciousness  of  the 
dangers  that  were  likely  to  beset  the  long  road  that 
lay  before  them.  Their  apprehensions  were  not 
groundless.  The  troops  had  hardly  commenced  their 
march  before  a  volley  was  fired  upon  them  from  the 
piotectioa  of  a  bam ;  and  as  they  advanced  volley 
sacceeded  volley,  and  musket  answered  musket, 
from  behind  every  cover  that  oflbred  to  their  assail- 
ants. At  first,  these  desultory  and  feeble  attacks 
were  but  little  regarded ;  a  brisk  charge,  and  a  smart 
ire  for  a  few  moments  never  failing  to  disperse  their 


enemies,  when  &e  troops  again  proceeded  for  a 
shoit  distance  unmolested.  But  the  alarm  of  ths 
preceding  night  had  gathered  the  people  over  an 
immense  extent  of  country ;  and  having  waited  for 
information,  those  nearest  to  the  scene  of  action  were 
aheady  pressing  forward  to  the  assistance  of  their 
firiends.  There  was  but  little  order  and  no  concert 
among  the  Americans ;  but  each  party,  as  it  arrived, 
pushed  into  the  fray,  and  hanging  on  the  skirts  of 
their  enemies,  or  making  spirited  though  inefiPectual 
efiTorts  to  stop  their  progress.  On  either  side  of  the 
highway,  along  the  skirts  of  every  wood  or  orchard, 
in  the  open  fields,  and  from  every  house  or  bam,  or 
cover  in  sight,  the  flash  of  fire-arms  was  to  be  seen, 
while  the  shots  of  the  British  grew,  at  each  instant, 
feebler  and  less  inspirited."  Their  ranks  now  became 
confused,  when,  fortunately  for  them,  they  were  re« 
inforced  by  Lord  Percy  with  a  thousand  men ;  this 
enabled  them  to  roach  Charles  nver  that  evening ; 
and  the  next  day  all  were  removed  to  Boston.  The 
loss  of  the  Americans  was  forty-nine  killed,  thirty- 
six  wounded,  and  three  missing ;  of  the  redcoats, 
seventy-three  killed,  one  hundred  and  seventy-four 
wounded,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  missing. 

The  Americans  continued  to  come  to  the  support 
of  their  brethren,  and  in  June  their  army  consisted 
of  fifteen  thousand  men,  commanded  by  General 
Ward.  On  the  17th  of  June  was  fought  the  battle 
ofBunker'sHill,  (  see  detail  of  page  161;) 
after  this  battle,  the  main  body  of  the  British  troops 
was  stationed  on  Bunker's  Hill ;  the  other  division 
of  it  was  deeply  entrenched,  and  strongly  fortified  on 
Boston  Neck.  The  American  army  lay  on  both 
sides  of  Charles  river ;  its  right  occupying  the  high 
ground  around  Roxbury,  whence  it  extended  towards 
Dorchester,  and  its  left,  covered  by  Mystick  river,  a 
space  of  at  least  twelve  miles. 

General  Washington  took  command  of  the  army 
on  the  2d  of  July,  1775 ;  and  General  Gage,  having 
resigned,  he  was  replaced  by  General  Howe,  who 
was  completely  shut  up  in  Boston,  and  compelled  to 
pass  the  winter  in  idleness.  General  Washington, 
however,  becoming  tired  of  this  inactivity,  wished 
to  make  an  attack  on  them  ;  but  a  council  of  war 
being  almost  unanimous  against  this  measure,  he  re- 
luctantly abandoned  it. 

"  The  efifective  regular  force  of  the  Americans, 
now  amounted  to  upwards  of  fourteen  thousand  men : 
in  addition  to  which  the  commander-in-chief  caUed 
out  about  six  thousand  of  the  militia  of  Ma^achusetts 
With  these  troops  he  determined  to  take  possession 
of  the  heights  of  Dorchester,  whence  it  would  be  in 
his  power  greatly  to  annoy  the  ships  in  the  harbour, 
and  the  soldiers  in  the  town.  By  taking  this  po- 
sition, from  which  the  enemy  would  inevitably  at- 
tempt to  drive  him  he  expected  to  bring  onV  gene^ 
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irinohbe  latfti^Ud  to 
■  ikb  Canbiidge  tide,  widi  Ima  thmwmd  ehamm 
B,  and  attack  Boston.  To  conceal  Ms  design  and 
to  divert  tbe  attention  of  the  garrison,  a  heavy  bonn 
bctdnent  of  the  town  and  lines  of  the  enemy  was 
Iwgm  OB  the  eTening  of  the  2d  of  March,  1776,  and 
rapeated  mi  the  two  succeeding  nights.  On  the 
night  of  the  4th,  immediately  alter  the  firing  began, 
a  considerable  detachment,  under  the  command  of 
General  Thomas,  passing  from  Roxbory,  took  silent 
possession  of  Dorchester  heights.  The  gromid  was 
almost  impenetrably  hard,  but  the  night  was  mild, 
and  by  labouring  with  great  diligence,  their  works 
were  so  far  advanced  by  morning,  as  to  cover  them, 
in  a  great  measure,  fVom  the  shot  of  the  enen^. 
When  the  British,  after  daybreak,  discovered  these 
works,  winch  were  magnified  to  their  view  by  a 
hazy  atmos{^re,  nothing  could  exceed  their  aston- 
ishment. No  alternative  now  remained  but  to  aban- 
don the  town,  or  to  dislodge  the  provincials.  Gen- 
enl  Howe,  with  his  usual  spirit,  chose  the  latter 
part  of  the  alternative,  in  which  design  he  was  foiled 
by  a  tremendous  storm.  A  council  of  war  was  call- 
ad  next  morning,  and  it  was  agreed  to  evacuate  the 
town  as  soon  as  possible.  A  fortnight  elapsed  before 
Ais  measure  was  effected.  Meanwhile,  the  Ameri- 
•ans  strengthened  and  extended  their  works  ;  on  the 
morning  of  the  17th  of  March,  the  British  discovered 
a  breastwork  that  had  been  thrown  up  in  the  night, 
at  Nooks  Hill,  DOTchester,  which  perfectly  com- 
manded Boston  Neck  and  the  south  part  of  the 
town.  Delay  was  no  longer  safe :  by  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  the  king's  troops  began  to  embark,  and 
before  ten,  all  of  them  were  under  full  sa3 ;  leaving 
behind  them  stores  to  the  value  of  thirty  thousand 
pounds.  As  the  rear  embarked.  General  Washing- 
ton marched  triumphantly  into  Boston  where  he  was 
joyfully  received  as  a  deliverer." 

It  is  now  DMiny  years  since  we  rambled  over  the 
grounds  which  were  the  seat  of  the  scenes  described. 
Time,  and  the  levelling  hand  of  modem  improvement, 
have  done  much  to  erase  all  marks  of  the  struggle.  A 
few  years  ago,  Govemour  Hutchinson's  house  was  still 
fltanding,  and  on  Boston  common,  you  might  perceive 
die  spot  where  the  troops  of  Eari  Percy  were  en- 
camped. Brattlestreet  cburch  presents  in  its  front, 
an  iron  monument  of  the  bombardment  of  1776,  and 
the  entrenchments  on  Dorchester  heights  are  tolera- 
bly preserved.  In  ranging  also  over  the  diversified 
country  around  Boston,  3rou  frequently  meet  with 
gentle  elevations  and  slight  depressions,  which 
marx  the  lines  of  the  American  encampment  But 
most  of  the  memorials,  like  most  of  the  actors  in 
Aose  scenes,  have  passed  away. 


The  hOL  hangingin  Ae  steeplo of  ^ oU  J 
Ibmse,  in  Chestnut  street,  in  this  ci^,  whidi  is  nmig 
on  special  occasions,  is  the  one  that  assembled  the 
people  together  to  hear  the  Declaradon  of  Indepen- 
dence reiad,  fifty-nine  years  ago.  The  meml  of 
which  this  bell  is  con^osed,  was  kaportod  im  iIm 
year  1752,  in  the  shape  of  another  beU,  whidli  kn* 
ing  become  injured  by  an  accident  at  the  trial  rin|p 
ing,  after  its  arrival,  it  became  necessary  to  have  it 
recast.  Whether  the  remarkable  inscriptiott  upon 
it  was  or  was  not  upon  the  original  bell,  we  have  &• 
means  of  ascertaining,  but  Watson,  in  his  annals  of 
Philadelphia,  expresses  the  opinion  that  we  axe 
indebted  for  it  to  Isaac  Norris,  Esq.,  at  that  time 
speaker  of  the  colonial  assembly,  under  whose  di- 
rection the  bell  was  recast.  This  supposition  is 
possibly  correct,  for  it  is  hardly  probable  that  die  as- 
sembly which  ordered  the  bell  from  England,  would 
have  encountered  the  risk  of  being  suspected  of  the 
rebellious  intentions  which  might  have  been  infer- 
red from  its  terms.  The  inscription  was  copied  from  ' 
the  twenty-fiflh  chapter  of  the  book  of  Leviticus, 
verse  ten,  in  these  words :  "  Proclaim  liberty  through* 
out  all  the  land,  unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof" 

This  prophetick  command  was  literally  obeyed 
by  tbe  bell  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  and  as  it  was 
the  first  bell  in  the  United  States  that  spoke  treason, 
it  was  thought  prudent  to  remove  it  from  Philadel- 
phia fbr  safe  keeping  in  1777,  when  the  British  were 
about  to  visit  Philadelphia,  although  its  weight  was 
two  thousand  and  eighty  pounds.  PbiL  Qazett«k 


NEW  ENGLAND. 


Tbe  lulls  of  New  Eng^— 

How  proudly  they  nee, 
In  the  wfldnees  of  grandeur 

To  btsnd  with  the  akiee  t 
With  thdr  far  axore  outfine^ 

And  tall  ancieBt  trees  I 
New  Eiiffland,  mv  coontryi 

I  ioTe  mee  Bir  these ! 

The  Tales  of  New  Englaiid 

That  cradle  her  streams ; 
Tliat  smile  in  &eir  sreeniiess 

L3Le  land  in  our  orasms ; 
All  sunn/  with  pleasure^ 

E^boBomM  in  ease- 
New  Enrisnd.  mv  ooontry, 

I  lovetnee  u>r  these! 

The  woods  of  New  Rnalaiid, 

Still  verdant  and  high, 
Thons^  rock'd  by  the  tempesNi 

Of  ages  ffone  by ; 
Roinance  mms  their  an^iss^ 

And  speaks  in  the  breeze- 
New  Enetand,  my  country, 

IloTeuieefortaesel 

The  sdetms  of  New  BngUnd^ 

Tliat  roar  as  thev  go : 
Or  seem  in  their  stillness 

Bnt  dreaming  to  flow. 
O  bright  glides  the  sunbeam 

Their  march  to  the  seas-- 
New  England,  mv  country, 

I  love  mee  for  these  I 

Qod  shield  thee^  New  England, 

Dear  land  of  my  birth ! 
And  thy  children  that  wander 

Afar  o*er  the  earth ; 
Thou*rt  my  country,  wherover 

My  lot  shall  be  cast— 
Tdce  thou  to  thy  bosom 

Hy  ashes  at  last  1 
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fmmMmuttaininXuswiri, — Mr.  F«atber8U»a(kaiigh, 
dit  |Mtogi«t  appoiMad  bj  government,  feporta  the 
tefirery  of  a  vein  of  icon  on  Uie  United  Siatee' 
luidt  m  Missouri,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
above  tbe  surfiMo  of  the  adjaeeat  plain.  At  the  sur- 
Cuie,  it  had  the  appearance  of  being  ronghly  paved 
«ilh  Uack  pebbles  o[  iron,  from  one  to  twenty 
pMBda*  weight ;  beaeath  the  surface  it  appeared  to 


he  a  solid  mass.  lie  renmrk^: — ^'ITnusval  as  is 
ike  wagniHtde  of  die  superficial  cubick  coateuts  of 
this  veii9i,  yet  it  must  be  insignificant  to  the  subterra- 
neous quantity.  This  extraordinary  phenomenon  (illed 
me  with  admiration.  Here  was  a  single  locality  of 
iron  olfering  all  the  resoorces  of  Sweden,  and  of 
which  it  was  impossible  to  estimate  the  value  by  any 
other  terms  than  those  adequate  to  all  a  nation's  wan^s." 


WASHINGTON'S  HEADQUARTERS,  NEWBURGH,  N.  T. 


The  old  Hasbrook-house,  as  it  is  called,  situated 
OS  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson,  a  little  south  of  the 
fillage  of  •Newburgh,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
reKcks  of  the  first  and  heroick  age  of  our  republick  ; 
for  at  several  periods  of  the  war  of  the  revolution, 
and  especially  from  the  autumn  of  1782  until  the 
troops  were  finally  disbanded,  it  was  occupied  by 
General  Washington,  as  the  headquarters  of  the 
American  army. 

The  views  from  the  house  and  grounds,  as  well  as 
the  whole  neighbourhood  around  it,  are  rich  alike  in 
natural  beauty  and  historical  remembrances.  You 
look  from  the  old  house  upon  the  broad  bay  into 
which  the  Hudson  expands  itself,  just  before  enter- 
ing the  deep,  rocky  bed,  through  which  it  flows  to- 
wurds  the  ocean  between  the  lofty  mountain-banks 
of  the  Highlands.  On  the  opposite  shore,  is  seen 
the  ridge  of  mountains,  upon  the  bald  rocky  summits 
of  which,  during  the  war  of  1T76,  the  beacon-fires  so 
often  blazed  to  alarm  the  country  at  the  incursions 
of  the  enemy  from  the  south,  or  else  to  communicate 
ngoals  between  the  frontier  posts  in  Westchester, 
iteng  the  line  of  the  American  position  at  Ver- 
planck's  Point,  West  Point,  and  the  barracks  and 
encampments  on  the  plains  of  Fishkill.  As  these 
Qoontains  recede  eastward  from  the  river,  you  see 
the  romantick  stream  of  Mattavoan  winding  wildly 
ilong  their  base,  through  glens  and  over  falls,  until, 
it  1^  as  if  fatigued  with  its  wanton  rambles,  it 
misgles  quietly  and  placidly  with  the  Hudson.  On 
this  aide  of   it  are  stretched   the   rich   plains  of 


Dutchess  county,  with  their  woody  and  picturesque 
shores.  AH  along  these  plains  and  shores  are  to  be 
found  other  memorials  of  the  revolution ;  for  there 
were  the  storehouses,  barracks,  and  hospitals  of  our 
army,  and  there,  for  many  months,  were  the  head- 
quarters of  the  father  of  American  tacticks,  the  dis- 
ciplinarian Steuben.  To  the  south,  you  look  down 
upon  the  opening  of  the  Highlands  and  the  rock  of 
Pollopeirs  Island,  once  a  mSitary  prison,  and  thence 
follow,  with  your  eye,  the  Great  River  of  the  Moim- 
tains*  till  it  turns  suddenly  and  diss^pears  aroimd  the 
rocky  promontory  of  West  Point ;  a  spot^onsecrated 
by  the  most  exciting  recollections  of  our  history,  by 
the  story  of  Arnold's  guilt  and  Andre's  hapless  fate, 
and  the  incorruptible  virtue  of  our  yeomanry ;  by  the 
memory  of  the  virtues  of  Kosciusko  and  Lafayette  ; 
of  the  wisdom  and  valour  of  our  own  chiefs  and 
sages. 

The  Hasbrook-house  itself,  is  a  solid,  irregular 
building  of  rough  stone,  erected  about  a  century  ago. 
The  excellent  landscape,  painted  by  Weir,  and  en- 
graved with  equal  spirit  and  fidelity  by  Smillie,  vrill 
give  the  reader  a  better  idea  of  its  appearance  and 
character  than  words  can  convey.  The  intcriour  re- 
mains very  nearly  as  Washington  left  it.  The  lar- 
gest room  is  in  the  centre  of  the  house,  about  twenty- 
four  feet  square,  but  so  disproportionately  low,  as  to 
appear  very  much  larger.  It  served  the  general 
during  his  residence  there,  in  the  daytime,  for  his 
hall  of  reception  and  his  dining-room,  where  he  re- 


*  The  Indian  name  of  the  Hudrao. 
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gularly  kept  op  a  liberal,  though  plain  hospitality. 
At  night  it  was  used  as  a  bedroom  for  his  aidde- 
campe  and  occasional  military  visiters  and  gueste. 
It  was  long  memorable  among  the  veterans  wh9  had 
seen  the  chief  there,  for  its  huge  wood  fire,  built 
against  the  wall,  in,  or  rather  under  a  wide  chimney, 
the  fireplace  of  which  was  quite  open  at  both  sides. 
It  was  still  more  remarkable  for  the  whimsical  pecu- 
liarity of  having  seven  doors,  and  but  one  window. 
The  unceiled  roof  of  this  room,  with  its  massive 
painted  beams,  corresponds  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
rest  of  the  building,  as  well  as  shows  the  indiffer- 
ence of  our  ancestors  to  the  free  communication  of 
noise  and  cold  air,  which  their  wiser  or  more  fasti- 
dious descendants  take  so  much  pains  to  avoid.  On 
the  northeast  comer  of  the  house,  conununicating 
with  the  large  centre-room,  is  a  small  chamber,  which 
the  general  used  as  a  study,  or  private  office. 

Those  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  enjoy  the 
acquaintance  of  ofiicers  of  me  northern  division  of 
our  old  army,  have  heard  many  a  revolutionary  anec- 
dote, the  scene  of  which  was  laid  in  the  old  square 
room  at  Newburgh,  **  with  its  seven  doors  and  one 
window."  In  it  were  every  day  served  up,  to  as 
many  guests  as  the  table  and  chsors  could  accommo- 
date, a  dinner  and  a  supper,  as  plentifid  as  die 
country  could  supply,  and  as  good  as  they  could  be 
made  by  the  continental  cooks,  whose  deficiency  in 
culinary  skill  drew  forth  in  one  of  his  private  letters 
(since  printed)  the  only  piece  of  literaiy  pleasantry, 
it  is  believed,  in  which  the  great  man  was  ever 
tempted  to  indulge.  But  then,  as  we  have  heard  old 
soldiers  affirm  with  great  emphasis,  there  was  always 
plenty  of  good  wine.  French  wines  for  our  French 
allies,  and  those  who  ^lad  acquired  or  who  affected 
their  tastes,  and  sound  Madeira  for  the  Americans 
of  the  old  school,  circulated  briskly,  and  were  taken 
in  Uttle  silver  mugs  or  goblets,  made  in  France  for 
the  general's  camp  equipage.  They  were  accompa- 
nied by  the  famous  apples  of  the  Hudson,  the  Spitz- 
enbergh  and  other  varieties,  and  invariably  by  heap- 
ed plates  of  hickory  nuts,  the  amazing  consiunption 
.  of  which,  by  the  general  and  his  staff,  was  the  theme 
of  boun^ess  admiration  to  the  Marquis  de  Chastel- 
leux  and  other  French  officers.  The  jest,  the  argu- 
ment, the  song,  and  the  story,  circulated  as  briskly 
as  the  wine ;  while  the  chief,  at  the  head  of  his 
table,  sat  long,  listened  to  all,  or  appeared  to  listen, 
smiled  at  and  enjoyed  all,  but  all  gravely,  without 
partaking  much  in  the  conversation  or  at  all  contri- 
buting to  the  laugh,  either  by  swelling  its  chorus  or 
furnishing  the  occasion  ;  for  he  was  neither  a  ioker 
nor  a  story-teller.  He  had  no  talent,  and  he  knew 
he  had  none,  for  humour,  repartee,  or  amusing  anec- 
dote ;  and  if  he  had  possessed  it,  he  was  too  wise  to 
indulge  in  it  in  the  position  in  which  he  was  placed. 

One  evidence,  among  many  others,  of  the  impres- 
sion which  Washington's  presence  in  this  scene  had 
made,  and  the  dignity  and  permanence  it  could  lend 
to  every  idea  or  recollection,  however  trivial  other- 
wise, with  which  it  had  been  accidentally  associated, 
was  given  some  few  years  ago  at  Paris. 

The  American  minister  (we  forget  whether  it  was 
Mr.  Crawford,  Mr.  Brown,  or  one  of  their  succes- 
sors), and  several  of  his  countrymen,  together  with 
General  Lafayette,  were  invited  to  an  entertainment 
at  the  house  of  a  distinmiished  and  patriotick  French- 
,  who  had  served  his  country  in  lus  youth  in  the 


United  States,  during  the  war  of  ow  iiidepeMl«ttie. 
I  At  the  supper  hour  &e  company  were  tkown.  into  a 
'  ro(Mn  fitted  up  for  the  occasion,  which  conUMtod 
quite  oddly  with  the  Parisian  elegance  of  the  other 
apartments,  where  they  had  spent  thek  orening  A 
low,  boarded,  painted  ceiling,  with  large  beams,  a 
sin^,  small,  uncurtained  window,  wiUi  numeioui 
small  doors,  as  well  as  the  general  style  of  the  whole, 
gave  at  first  the  idea  of  the  kitchen,  or  largest  room 
of  a  Dutch  or  Belgian  farmhouse.  On  a  long  rough 
table  was  a  repast,  just  as  little  in  keeping  with  the 
refined  kitchen  of  Paris,  as  the  room  was  with  its 
architecture.  It  consisted  of  large  dishes  of  meat, 
uncouth-looking  pastry,  and  wine  in  decanters  and 
bottles,  accompanied  by  glasses  and  silver  mugs, 
such  as  indicated  other  ludbits  and  tastes  than  time 
of  modem  Paris.  "  Do  you  know  where  we  now 
are  ?''  said  the  host  to  General  Lafayette  and  his 
companions.  They  paused  for  a  few  moments,  in 
suspense.  They  had  seen  something  like  this  be- 
fore, but  when  and  where  ?  '*  Ah,  the  seven  doors 
and  one  window,"  said  Lafayette,  *'  and  the  silver 
camp-goblets,  such  as  our  marshals  of  France  used 
in  my  youth!  We  are  at  Washington's  Head- 
quarters on  the  Hudson,  fifly  years  ago !"  We  re- 
late the  story  as  we  have  heard  it  told  by  the  late 
Colonel  Fish,  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  host  tras 
the  excellent  M.  Marbois. 

There  is  another  anecdote  of  a  higher  and  more 
moral  interest,  the  scene  of  which  was  also  laid  in 
this  house.  We  remember  to  have  heard  it  told  by 
the  late  Colonel  Willet,  our  «*  bravest  of  the  brave," 
then  past  his  eightieth  year,  with  a  feeling  that 
warmed  the  coldest  of  ms  hearers,  and  made  the 
tears  gush  into  the  eyes  of  his  younger  listeners. 

A  British  officer  had  been  br6ught  in  from  the 
river,  a  prisoner,  and  wounded.  Some  accidoital 
circumstances  had  attracted  to  him  General  Wash- 
ington's special  notice,  who  had  him  placed  under 
the  best  medical  and  surgical  care  the  Irmy  could 
afford,  and  ordered  him  to  be  lodged  at  his  own 
quarters.  There,  according  to  custom,  a  large  party 
of  officers  had  assembled  in  the  evening,  to  sup  with 
the  commander-in-chief.  When  the  meats  and  cloth 
were  removed,  the  unfailing  nuts  appeared,  and  the 
wine,  a  luxury  seldom  seen  by  American  subaltens, 
except  at  "his  excellency's"  table,  began  to  circulate. 
The  general  rose  much  before  his  usual  hour,  but, 
putting  one  of  his  aiddecamps  in  his  place,  request- 
ed his  friends  to  remain,  adding,  in  a  gentle  tone,  "  I 
have  only  to  ask  you  to  remember,  in  your  sociality, 
that  there  is  a  wounded  officer  in  the  very  next 
room." 

This  injunction  had  its  effect  for  a  short  time,  but, 

as  the  wine  and  punch  passed  round,  the  soldier's 

jest  and  mirth  gradually  broke  forth,  conversation 

warmed  into  argument,  and,  by-and-by,  came  a  song. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this,  a  side-door  opened,  and 

some  one  entered  in  silence  and  on  tiptoe.   It  was  the 

I  general.     Without  a  word  to  any  of  the  company,  he 

passed  silently  along  the  table,  with  almost  noiseless 

j  tread,  to  the  opposite  door,  which  he  opened  and 

^  closed  afler  him  as  gently  and  cautiously  as  a  nurse 

!  in  the  sick  room  of  a  tender  and  beloved  patient. 

J  The  song,  the  story,  the  merriment,  died  away  tt 

once.     All  were  hushed.     All  feh  the  rebuke,  and 

I  dropped  off  quietly,  one  by  one,  to  their  chamben  or 

tents 
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able  «•  ibe  aeeae  el  afar  more  inportant  transaction. 
Ir  ifaa  aitfumn  of  1783,  the  war  had  closed  with 
gftory.  The  national  independence  had  been  won. 
The  army,  which  had  fought  the  battles,  which  had 
gone  throng  the  hardships  and  privations  of  that 
ksg,  and  dcntbtiiil,  and  bloody  war  without  a  murmur, 
w«re  encanq>ed  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  unpaid, 
afaftoat  miclothed,  individually  loaded  with  private 
debt,  awaiting  to  be  disbanded,  and  to  return  to  the 
puButts  of  civil  life,  without  the  prospect  of  any  set- 
dement  of  their  long  arrears  of  pay,  and  without  the 
means  of  temporary  support,  undl  other  prospects 
nii|^  open  upon  them  in  their  new  avocations. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances,  while  Congress, 
boBi  the  impotence  of  our  frame  of  government 
bader  the  old  confederation,  and  the  extreme  poverty 
of  the  country,  found  themselves  utterly  unable  to 
advance  even  a  single  month's  pay,  and,  as  if  loath 
to  meet  the  question,  seemed  but  to  delay  and  pro- 
craatinate  any  decision  upon  it ;  the  impatient  and 
suffering  soldiery,  losing,  as  their  military  excite- 
ment died  away  with  its  cause,  all  feeling  of  loyalty 
towards  their  civil  rulers,  began  to  regard  them  as 
oold-heartf^  and  ungrateful  masters,  who  sought  to 
avoid  the  scanty  and  stipulated  payment  of  iliose 
•endcea,  the  abundant  fruits  of  which  they  had  al- 
ready reaped.  Then  it  was  that  the  celebrated 
anonymous  Newburgh  letters  were  circulated  through 
the  camp,  touching,  with  powerful  efiect,  upon  every 
topick  that  could  rouse  the  feelings  of  men  suffering 
under  the  sense  of  wrong,  and  sensitive  to. every 
■lain  upon  their  honour.  The  glowing  language  of 
this  address  painted  their  country  as  trampling  upon 
their  rights,  disdaining  their  cries,  and  insulting  their 
distress.  It  spoke  of  farther  acquiescence  and  sub- 
nission  to  such  injury  and  contumely,  as  exposing 
the  high-spirited  soldier  to  *'  the  jest  of  tories  and 
die  scorn  of  whigs  ;  the  ridicule,  and,  what  is  worse, 
the  pity  of  the  world."  Finally,  the  writer  called 
upon  his  fellow-soldiers,  never  to  sheath  their  swords 
until  they  had  obtained  full  and  ample  justice,  and 
pointed  distinctly  to  their  "  Dliistrious  leader,"  as  the 
chief  under  whose  auspices  and  directions  they  could 
most  boldly  claim,  and  most  successfully  compel,  the 
unwilling  justice  of  their  country. 

The  power  of  this  appeal  did  not  consist  merely 
in  its  animated  and  polished  eloquence.  It  was  far 
mixe  powerful,  and,  therefore,  more  dangerous,  be- 
eause  it  came  warm  from  the  heart,  and  did  but  give 
bold  utterance  to  the  thoughts  over  which  thousands 
had  long  brooded  in  silence.  Precisely  that  state  of 
feeling  pervaded  the  wliole  army,  that  discontent  to- 
wards their  civil  rulers,  verging  every  hour  more  and 
more  towards  indignation  and  hatred,  that  despair  of 
justice  from  any  other  means  or  quarter  than  them- 
selves and  their  own  good  swords,  that  rallying  of 
aO  their  hopes  and  affections  to  their  comrades  in 
arms  and  their  long-tried  chief,  such  as  in  other 
times  and  countries,  have  again  and  again  enthroned 
dM  successful  military  leader  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
rqpublick  he  had  gloriously  served. 

The  disinterested  patriotism  of  Washington  re- 
jected the  lure  to  his  ambition ;  his  firm  and  mild 
pmdence  repressed  the  discontents,  and  preserved 
Am  hoDOor  of  the  army,  as  well  as  the  peace,  and, 
probably,  the  future  liberties  of  his  country.  It  was 
the  triumph  of  psffiotick  wisdom  over  the  sense  of 


injury,  over  misapf4ied  genius  and  eloquence,  ever 

chivalrous,  but  ill-directed  feeling.  The  opinions 
and  th^  arguments  of  Washington,  expressed  in  hiu 
orders,  and  in  the  address  delivered  by  him  to  his 
officers,  calmed  the  minds  of  the  army,  and  brought 
them,  at  once,  to  a  sense  of  submissive  duty ;  not 
solely  from  the  weight  of  moral  truth  and  noble  sen- 
timent, great  as  that  was,  but  because  they  came 
from  a  person  whom  the  army  had  long  been  ac- 
customed to  love,  to  revere,  and  to  obey ;  the  purity 
of  whose  views,  the  soimdness  of  whose  judgment, 
and  the  sincerity  of  whose  friendship,  no  man  could 
dream  of  questioning. 

Shortly  after,  the  army  disbanded  itself.  The 
veterans  laid  down  their  swords  in  peace,  trusting  to 
the  faith  and  gratitude  of 'their  country,  leaving  the 
honour  of  the  *'  Continental  Army"  unstained,  and 
the  holy  cause  of  liberty  unsullied  by  any  one  act 
of  rebellious,  or  ambitious,  or  selfish  insubordinati<m. 
They  fulfilled  the  prophetick  language  of  tfieir  chief, 
when,  in  the  closing  words  of  nis  address  on  this 
memorable  occasion,  he  expressed  his  sure  confi- 
dence, that  their  patient  virtue,  rising  superiour  to  the 
pressure  of  the  most  complicated  sufferings,  would 
enable  "  posterity  to  say,  when  speaking  of  the  glori- 
ous example  they  had  exhibited  to  mankind ;  had 
this  day  been  wanting,  the  world  had  never  seen  the 
last  stage  of  perfection  to  which  human  nature  is 
capable  of  attaining." 

vVliy  should  we  dilate  here  on  the  particulars  of 
this  transaction  ?  They  form  the  brightest  page  in 
our  history,  the  noblest  theme  of  our  orators  ;  but  no 
eloquence  can  increase  the  interest  and  dignity  of 
the  narrative,  as  told  in  the  plain  language  of  Mar- 
shall, and  in  the  orders  and  address  of  Washington 
himself.  Let  it  suffice  for  us  to  fulfil  faithfully  the 
humbler  task  of  the  local  antiquaiy,  which  we  have 
here  imdertaken  to  perform.  When  any  of  our 
readers  visit  this  scene,  they  will  feel  grateful  to  us 
for  informing  them,  that  it  was  in  the  little  north- 
eastern room  of  the  "  old  stone  house"  at  Newburgh, 
that  Washington  meditated  on  this  momentous  ques- 
tion, and  prepared  the  general  orders  to  the  army, 
and  the  address,  which  he  read,  with  such  happy 
efifect,  to  the  military  convention  that  assembled,  at 
his  invitation,  on  the  fifteenth  of  October,  1783,  at  a 
large  barrack  or  storehouse,  then  called  ^*  the  new 
buUding,"  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

It  was  but  a  few  days  after  this,  that,  upon  the 
lawn  before  the  house,  Washington  finally  parted 
with  that  portion  of  his  army  which  did  not  accom- 
pany him  to  take  possession  of  New  York.  He 
parted  with  his  faitUul  comrades  with  a  deep  emo- 
tion, that  contrasted  strongly  with  the  cold  and  calm 
serenity  of  manner  which  had  distinguished  him 
throughout  the  whole  seven  years  of  the  war.  That 
parting  hour  has  often  suggested  itself  to  the  writer, 
as  affording  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  abundant 
subjects  tbat  American  history  can  furnish  to  the 
painter.  It  combines  the  richest  materials  of  land- 
scape, portrait,  history,  and  invention,  any  of  which 
might  predominate,  or  all  be  united,  as  the  peculiar 
talent  or  taste  of  the  artist  might  dictate.  It  offers 
to  the  painter,  magnificent  and  varied  scenery,  ship? 
ping,  and  river  craft  of  the  old  times,  with,  their 
white  sails  and  picturesque  outlines,  arms,  military 
costume,  fine  horses,  beautiful  women  and  children 
with  every  expression  of  coiyugal  and  filial  joy 
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mhced  widi  Ab  sd^eis  in  groups  Boeh  as  srt  inigfat 
dispose  and  coRQtrasl'at  its  pleasvre,  numeroos  most 
interesting  historical  personages,  and,  above  the 
whole,  the  lofty  person  and  majestick  presence  of 
the  chief  himself,  not  the  grave  and  venerable  man 
we  are  accustomed  to  see  in  the  fine  portraits  of 
Stuart,  but  still  in  the  pride  of  manly  and  nnlitary 
grace  and  beaoty,  and  melted  into  tenderness  as  he 
parts  from  the  tried  and  loved  companions  of  seven 
years  of  danger,  hardship,  and  toil. 

Ornaments  and  pride  of  American  art ;  AUston, 
Trumbull,  Vanderlyn,  Dunlap,  Cole,  Sully,  Morse, 
Inman,  Weir ;  we  commend  this  street  to  yonr 
genius,  to  your  patriotism ! 

It  is  a  natural  and  good  tendency  of  the  human 
mind,  and  one  leading  to  excellent  ends,  that  prompts 
the  man  of  taste  or  £e  scholar  to 

"Worship  the  turf  where  VIrril  trod, 
And  think  H  like  no  other  sod, 
And  ffuw-d  each  leaf  from  Shakspoare's  tree, 
With  Draid-like  idolatry.*' 

But  how  much  more  elevated  the  feeling,  how 
much  worthier  in  the  motive,  and  salutary  in  the 
influence,  are  the  emotions  that  throb  in  the  patriot's 
breast  as  he  treads  upon  a  soil,  dignified  by  recollec- 
tions of  wisdom,  of  courage,  of  publick  virtue,  such 
as  those  we  have  now  imperfectly  described  1  If, 
therefore,  to  use  the  often-quoted,  and  deservedly 
often-quoted  language  of  Johnson,  "  that  man  is  little 
to  be  envied  whose  patriotism  woidd  not  gain  force 
upon  the  plains  of  Marathon,  or  whose  piety  would 
not  grow  warmer  among  the  ruins  of  lona :"  what 
shall  we  say  of  the  American  who  feels  no  glow  of 
patriotism,  who  kindles  not  into  warmer  love  for  his 
country,  and  her  glorious  institutions,  who  rises  into 
BO  grand  and  fervent  aspiration  for  the  virtue  and 
the  happiness  of  this  people,  when  he  enters  the 
humble,  but  venerable  walls,  of  the  headquarters 
AT  NEWBuaoH. — VerpUmeh, — N.  Y.  Mirror, 


THE  ANCE&rrORS  CWP  WASHINGTON. 

"  We  have  been  favored,  within  the  last  few 
days,  with  a  highly  interesting  account  of  a  mon- 
ument in  England,  erected  to  the  memory  of  some 
of  the  ancestors  of  our  beloved  Washington. 
The  gentleman  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
'  account,  is  Mr.  Samuel  Fullaway,  of  this  city — 
but  who,  being  a  native  of  England,  returned  to 
that  country  on  a  visit  to  his  parents,  who  reside 
at  Malmesbury,  in  Wiltshire.  The  monument  in 
question  is  in  Gardson  Church,  in  the  same 
county. 

^*  TherilUtge  of  Gardson  is  about  two  miles  from 
Malmesbury,  and  the  church  is  an  ancient  Gothic 
edifice,  situate  in  the  bosom  of  a  rich  country, 
and  surrounded  with  venerable  trees.  The  coun- 
try people  have  for  many  years  been  in  the  habit 
of  conducting  strangers  to  the  church,  for  the 
purpose  of  pointing  out  the  venerable  memorial 
of  the  Washififfton  Family — in  former  ages  the 
Lords  of  the  Manor  of  Gardson,  and  the  residents 
of  the  Court-house,  a  building  of  the  olden  time — 
g^ray  with  the  lapse  of  cmitnries. 

^  The  monument  was  once  a  superb  specimen  of 
the  "  moraP  style — and  even  bow  exhibits  relics 
of  richness  and  curions  workmanship.  It  is  to  be 
seen  ib  the  chaneel|  on  the  left  side  of  the  altar/ 


and  is  WiWj  t^arred  Mt  of  Ike  m&m  «f  tlMT  fmti 
of  the  oonBtty.  It  is  sm'MKwm>ed  wMi  ik%  hmt^ 
ly  eoat-of -arms,  which  fWm  «  rich  emblasoiuMMif 
of  heraldry ;  and,  akhongh  two  hundred  yarn 
hare  rolled  away  since  it  wbs  evented,  they  are 
still  foumi^ed  with  ^Idin^. 
^  The  following  are  the  inseriptkniB  r-*» 

*T0  YE 

HBMORY  OF 

SIR  LAWRENCE  WAfflHNOTON,  Wt^ 

Lately  Chief  Register 

OP  YE 

CHAUNCERYE, 

Of  Renownef  Piety  and  Charityt, 

An  excmplyarye  and  Loving  Husband,  a  Tender 

Father,  A  Bountefull  Master,  A  Constante  ReKe* 

ver  of  ye  Poore  ;  And  to  Thoas  of  His  P^sh,  A 

Perpetual!  Benefactor ; 

Whom  it  Pleased 

GOD  TO  TAKE  INTO  IS  PEACE, 

From  tht  Furye  ofiht  Inzuing  Wtarr$ 

Born  May  XIV. 

He  Was  Heare  Interred, 

May  XXIV.,  An.  Dni.  1648. 

JEHAT.  SUAiE,  64.' 

*  Heare  Also  Lyeth 

DAME  ANifiE, 

Is  Wife,  who  Deceased 

January  XITIth  ;  And  Who 

Was  Berybd  XVIth, 

Anno  Dni.  1645.' 

'  Hie  Patrios  cineres^  enraviifiliui  urna, 
Condere  qui  Tumulo^  nvncjacet  Mejnus.^ 

*The  pyous  Son  His  Parents  here  interred, 
Who  hath  his  share  in  time,  for  them  prepared.* 

^'  The  old  Manor-house  of  Gardson  is  now  oecit> 
pied  by  a  respectable,  and,  indeed,  opulent  far- 
mer, named  Woody — two  of  whose  sons  lately 
came  over  to  this  country  in  the  ship  Philadelphia^ 
and  are  gone  back  into  the  state  of  Ohio.  Mr 
Woody  rents  his  farm  and  house  of  Lord  Andovor. 
This  ancient  seat  of  the  Washington  family  is 
handsome,  very  old-fashioned,  and  built  of  stone, 
with  immense  solidity  and  strength.  The  timber 
about  it  is  chiefly  British  oak,  and  in  several  of 
the  rooms,  particularly  in  a  large  one,  which  wns 
the  old  hall  or  banquetins-room — there  are  rich 
remains  of  gilding,  carved  wolrk  in  cornices,  ceil- 
ings and  panels,  polished  floors  and  watnscoating-^ 
with  shields  containing  the  same  eoat-of-arms  a» 
on  the  mural  monument  in  the  church,  carved 
over  the  high,  venerable,  and  architectural  mmn* 
tel-pieces.  Beneath  the  house  are  extensive  cel- 
lars, which,  with  the  banqueting^roomi  we&ai  to 
indicate  the  genuine  hospitality  and  princely 
style  of  living  peculiar  to  a 

<  Fine  old  Esf Hsh  fcatlesiaD, 
All  oftlieoldai  time.* 

And,  indeed,  meeordiog  to  the  tradittone  i^ft 
ehronicles  of  the  country,  sack*  was  the  gtnoiB 
character  of  the  heads  of  the  WashingtoB  UMsili' 
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te  «ivfl  w«r  A$  UmBf  bft  tWbr  m- 
eiem  Mat)  wmi  r«cn«v«d  to  Mioth«r  ]Murt  of  tlic 
tiligdoiMi — Imt  an  old  dmoi  sow  iHrhif  in  tlM  vil- 
kge^  aamed  lUeTet,  wko  ia  niaety  7^^  ^^  <^^> 
glatet  that  lie  rewenWra  one  of  tli»e  Waahngtoas 
Urmg  m  that  part  of  the  eovotiry  whea  be  waa  a 
boy.;  aad  that  lus  gveat-grandfatber  remembered 
tbe  last  'Sqaire  Wadimgftoa,  Imng  attbe  Manor- 
hoaae.  The  walls  of  the  boaae  nre  fire  feet  thick, 
and  tbe  entire  resideoee  is  samKinded  by  a  bean- 
tifol  garden  $mi  orchards.  Id  the  old  parish  ar- 
chiTea  the  Washington  family  are  constantly 
referred  to  as  tbe  benefactors  of  the  parish ;  and 
from  the  very  earliest  recorded  times  they  seem 
to  bave  been  the  lords  of  the  soil  at  Gardson, 
down  to  the  period  of  their  leaving — ^when  tbe 
Manor-house  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  family  named 
Dobbe. 

**From  the  cbnreh  and  Manor  or  Goiort-bouse 
of  Gardson,  there  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
pared  causeway,  extending  for  about  two  miles 
to  the  far-famed  abbey  and  cloisters  of  Malmes- 
bnry,  founded  and  endowed  by  King  Athelstan — 
not  only  celebrated  for  its  power  and  splendor  in 
Catholic  days,  but  also  as  being  the  birthplace 
and  residence  of '  William  of  Malmesbury* — one 
of  die  earliest  of  British  historians."— -P^'Az.  Enq, 


INIttAN  PAKADIBE. 


Tkb  great  doctrine  of  a  life  beyond  tbe  grave 
was,  among  aD  the  tribes  of  America,  most  <^ep- 
ly  cherished  and  most  sincerely  believed.  .  They 
bad  even  formed  a  distinct  idea  of  the  region 
whither  they  hoped  to  be  transported,  and  of  the 
new  and  happier  mode  of  existence,  free  from 
those  wars,  tortures,  and  craelties,  which  throw 
so  dark  a  shade  over  their  lot  upon  earth.  Yet 
their  conceptions  on  this  subject  were  by  no 
means  either  exalted  or  spiritualized.  They  ex- 
pected simply  a  prolongation  of  their  present  life 
sad  enjoyments,  under  more  favorable  circnm- 
Btanees,  and  with  the  same  objects  furnished  in 
greater  choice  and  abundance.  This  supposed 
assarance  of  future  life,  so  conformable  to  their 
gross  habits  and  conceptions,  was  found  by  the 
aiisnonaries  a  serious  obstacle,  when  they  at- 
tempted to  allure  them  by  the  hope  of  a  destiny, 
purer  and  higher  indeed,  bnt  less  accordant  with 
meir  ontntored  conceptions. 

Upon  being  told  that  in  the  promised  world 
they  would  neither  hunt,  eat,  drink,  nor  marry  a 
wife ;  many  of  them  declared  that,  far  from  en- 
deavoring to  reach  such  an  abode,  they  would 
consider  their  arrival  there  as  the  greatest  ca- 
bnaity.  Mention  is  made  of  a  Huron  girl  whom 
one  of  tbe  christian  ministers  was  endeavoring 
to  instroct  and  whose  first  question  was,  what  she 
would  find  to  eat  1  The  answer  being  <*  Nothing,'' 
Aethen  maked  what  she  would  see  ;  and  being  m- 
formed  that  she  would  see  the  Maker  of  heaven 
and  earth,  she  expressed  herself  much  at  a  loss 
what  she  could  have  to  say  to  him.  Many  not 
eafy  rejected  this  destiny  for  themselves,  but 
wwe  indignant  at  the  efforts  thus  made  to  decoy 
dwir  ebilirea  into  so  dreary  and  comfortless  a 
r^pea* 


THE  OLDEN  TIMES. 

Wb  have  before  us,  (a  present  from  a  lady,)  a 
copy  of  the '  Connecticut  Courant,' published  then 
(as  now)  in  Hartford,  bearing  date  of  January  11, 
1T74.  To  show  the  feelingps  of  the  people  and 
the  spirit  of  the  public  journals  at  that  day,  we 
make  the  following  extract,  which  it  copied  from 
the  Boston  Gazette : —  [/Vttn.  Mag. 

•*  To  ALL  Nations  undeb  HEAVEN. 

^'  Know  ye,  That  the  people  of  the  American 
world  are  millions  strong — countless  legions 
compose  their  united  abbct  of  frbembn — ^wbose 
intr^id  souls  sparkle  with  liberty,  and  their 
hearts  are  flinted  with  courage  to  effect  what 
their  wisdom  dictates  to  be  done.  Ambbica  now 
stands  with  the  scale  of  Justice  in  one  hand,  and 
the  sword  of  Vengeance  in  the  other ;  and  what- 
ever nation  or  people  who  dares  to  lift  a  hostib 
hand  against  her,  to  invade  her  serene  regionsi 

or  sully   her  liberty,  shall Let  the  Britons 

fear  to  do  any  more  so  wickedly  as  they  have 
done,  for  the  herculean  arm  of  this  new  world 
is  lifted  np — and  wo  be  to  them  on  whom  it 
faUs !  At  tbe  beat  of  the  drum  she  can  call  five 
hundred  thousand  of  her  sons  to  arms,  before 
whose  blazing  shields  none  can  stand.  There- 
fore, ye  that  are  wise,  make  peace  with  her,  take 
i^elter  under  her  wings,  that  ye  may  shine  by 
the  refieetioii  of  her  glory. 

^  May  tbe  Nbw  Ybae  shine  propitious  on  tfas 
New  WoflLLD,  and  Virtue  and  Liberty  reign  here 
witiiont  a  foe,  until  rolling  years  shall  measarc 
lime  no  more.'' 


UINEEAL  WEALTH  OF  AFRICA. 

M.  Russager  writes  from  Fasoglo,  on  the  Blue 
River,  February  8th,  1838:— "We  found  riven, 
the  alluvial  soil  of  which  is  so  rich  in  gokl  tliat 
the  extracting  of  it  is  very  feasible  ^  but  the  rich« 
est  spot  of  the  whole  became  known  to  us  quite 
at  the  end  of  our  journey,  in  Fasodo  itself.  Be* 
tween  the  mountain  ranges  of  Fallow  and  Fason- 
goru  lies  the  valley  of  the  river  Adi.  The  whole 
valley  is  covered  in  an  area  of  between  two  and 
three  geographical  square  miles,  with  quarts 
mountains,  which  contain  quartzose,  iron  ore  and 
pure  gold.  We  found  this  metal  in  considerable 
quantities  in  the  solid  rock  and  in  the  boulders  of 
the  rirer.  I  bring,  among  other  specimens,  a 
piece  of  quartz,  with  pure  gold  in  which  there 
is  a  grain  of  gold  of  two  carats.  The  alluvial 
soil  between  tlMse  quartz  mountains  in  the  whole 
extent  of  the  valley  is,  in  fact,  prodigiously  rich 
in  gold,  and  there  are  oa  the  Adi  many  gold- wash- 
ings of  the  negroes,  of  which  nobodv  has  had  tiQ 
now,  anv  infomsation,  so  secretly  cud  they  con- 
trive to  beep  the  affair.  A  thousand  men  might 
be  set  to  work  here  at  once  ;  and,  with  an  ex- 
tremely trifling  charge,  wiuch  would  involve  no 
expense,  in  the  mode  hitherto  observed  bv  them^ 
groes  diemselves,  one  may  obtain  every  dayi  goM 
to  ^  aiMnnt  of  three  or  four  dollars. 
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THE  TREACHERY  OF  ARNOLD- 

Ths  following  facts  relative  to  the  treaeonable 
acta  of  Benedict  Arnold,  and  the  providential 
fmatration  of  his  nefarious  designs,  we  copy  from 
a  speech,  delivered  by  Robert  Dalb  Owen,  at 
New  Harmony,  Indiana,  February  the  twenty 
second,  1840  >— 

The  public  events  connected  with  Benedict 
Arnold's  treachery  are  familiar  to  every  one ;  but 
the  private  details  of  that  stor^  are,  in  the  various 
histories  of  the  period,  either  incorrectly  given  or 
essentially  omitted.  The  surrender  of  West 
Point  was  but  a  small  portion  of  Arnold's  plan. 
He  had  projected  the  decoying  thither,  and  the 
betrayal  into  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  hands,  of  Gen- 
eral Washington  himself,  of  Lafayette  and  of  the 
principal  stafi*  officers.  Had  this  plan  succeeded, 
how  different  might  have  been  the  story  History 
would  have  to  tell ! 

A  trifling  circumstance  caused  its  failure. 
Arnold  had  mvited  Washington  (then,  if  I  recol- 
lect aright,  on  his  return  from  Hartford,)  to 
breakfast  with  him  at  West  Point,  on  the  very 
morning  the  plot  was  discovered  $  and  Washing- 
ton had  promised  to  accept  the  invitation.  He 
was  prevented  from  doing  so,  by  an  ui(gent  request 
made  to  him  by  an  old  officer,  near  to  whose 
station  he  passed,  that  he  would  remain  the  night 
with  him,  and  next  morning  inspect  some  works 
in  the  neighborhood.  Washington  accordingly 
despatched  an  aid  from  his  suite  to  make  his  ex- 
cuses to  Arnold.  The  messenger  rode  all  night, 
and  arrived  next  morning  at  West  Point.  Arnold 
invited  him  to  breakfast.  While  sitting  at  table, 
a  letter  was  brought  to  Arnold,  from  the  post  of 
the  officer  commanding  the  scouting  parties  on 
the  American  lines.  As  his  eye  fell  on  the  super- 
scription, the  cup  which  he  had  raised  to  his  lips 
dropped  from  his  hands,  he  seized  the  letter,  rush- 
ed rrom  the  room,  locked  himself  in  his  bed-cham- 
ber ;  and  a  few  minutes  afterward,  was  on  his  way 
to  an  English  sloop  of  war,  then  lying  in  the  North 
river. 

In  the  meantime,  while  Washington  and  his 
staflT,  including  Lafayette,  were  seated  at  table  at 
the  quarters  of  the  officer  whose  invitation  had 
delayed  the  visit  to  West  Point,  a  despatch  was 
brought  to  the  American  General,  which  he  im* 
mediately  opened,  read  and  laid  down  without 
comment.  No  alteration  was  visible  in  his  coun- 
fenance,  but  he  remained  perfectly  silent.  Con- 
Tersation  dropped  among  his  suite  |  and,  after  some 
minutes,  the  General  beckoned  to  Lafayette  to 
follow  him,  retired  to  an  inner  apartment,  turned 
to  Lafayette  without  uttering  a  syllable,  placed 
the  fatal  despatch  in  his  hands,  and  then  giving  way 
to  an  ungovernable  burst  of  feeling — ^fell  on  his 
friend's  neck  and  sobbed  aloud.  The  effect  pro- 
duced on  the  young  French  Marquis,  accustom- 
ed to  regard  his  General,  (cold  and  disrnified  in 
bis  usual  manner  almost  to  extreme,)  as  devoid  of 
the  usual  weakness  of  humanity,  may  he  imagin- 
ed.   "I  believe,"  said  Lafayette  to  sie— for  it 


WM  frott  that  vmmiUe  pairiet's  osra  lips  thai  I 
obtained  the  narrative  I  now  relate  — ^  I  belieTe 
this  was  the  onlv  occasion,  throughout  that  long 
and  sometimes  hopeless  struggle,  that  Washings, 
ton  ever  gave  way,  even  for  a  momeat,  undoir  a 
reverse  of  fortune ;  and  perhi^[>s  I  was  the  onlr 
human  being  who  ever  witnessed  in  him  an  exhi 
bition  of  feeling  so  foreign  to  his  temperament. 
As  it  was,  he  recovered  himself,  before  I  had  pent* 
sed  the  communication  that  gave  rise  to  his  emo- 
tion ;  and  when  we  returned  to  his  staff*,  not  a 
trace  remained  on  his  countenance  either  of  grief 
or  dependency." 


WASHINGTON  IN  THE  FIELD  OP  VICTORY  AND 
CHAMBER  OF  DEATH. 

From  Custis's  Recollections  of  Washington,  we 
copy  the  following,  relating  to  the  siege  of  York- 
town,  and  a  domestic  scene : — 

The  weather  during  the  sie^fe  of  Torktown  was 
propitious  in  the  extreme,  being,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  squall  on  the  night  of  the  sixteenth, 
the  fine  autumnal  weather  of  the  south,  common- 
ly called  the  Indian  summer,  which  greatly  facili- 
tated the  military  operations.  Washington's 
headquarters  were  under  canvass  the  whole  time. 

The  situation  of  Yorktown,  after  the  surrender, 
was  pestilential.  Numbers  of  wretched  negroes 
who  nad  either  been  taken  from  the  plantations, 
or  had  of  themselves  followed  the  fortunes  of  the 
British  army,  had  died  of  the  small-pox,  which^ 
with  the  camp-fever,  was  raging  in  the  place,  and 
remained  unburied  in  the  streets.  When  all  hope 
of  escape  was  given  up,  the  horses  of  the  British 
Lcfirion  were  led  to  the  margin  of  the  river,  shot, 
and  then  thrown  into  the  stream ;  the  carcasses, 
floating  with  the  tide,  lodged  on  the  adjacent 
shores  and  flats,  producing  an  effluvia  that  aflfect- 
ed  the  atmosphere  for  miles  around.  Indeed,  it 
was  many  months  before  Yorktown  and  its  enri- 
rons  became  sufficiently  purified  to  be  habitable 
with  any  degree  of  comfort. 

A  domestic  affliction  threw  a  shade  over 
Washington's  happiness,  while  his  camp  still 
runfif  with  shouts  of  triumph  for  the  surrender  of 
Yorktown.  His  step-son,  to  whom  he  had  been 
a  parent  and  a  protector,  and  to  whom  he  waa 
fondly  attached,  who  had  accompanied  him  to 
the  camp  at  Cambridge,  and  was  amon^  the  first 
of  his  aids  in  the  dawn  of  the  Revolution,  sick- 
ened while  on  duty  as  extra  aid  to  the  commander- 
in-chief,  in  the  trenches  before  Yorktown.  Aware 
that  his  disease,  (the  camp-fever)  would  be  mortal, 
the  sufflerer  had  yet  one  last  lingering  wish  to  be 
gratified,  and  he  would  die  content.  It  was  to 
behold  the  surrender  of  the  sword  of  CornMrallis 
He  was  supported  to  the  p^ound,  and  witnessed 
the  admired  spectacle,  and  was  then  removed  to 
Eltham,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  from  camp. 

An  express  from  Dr.  Uraik  announced  that 
there  was  no  lonffer  hope,  when  Washington,  at* 
tended  by  a  single  officer  and  a  groom  left  the 
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Ii6t(if«nt4r»  III  miAii|^  nd  rode  with  «U  qp«6d 
r«r  Ehhara. 

The  aDzions  wttchers  by  the  coueh  of  the 
lying  were,  in  the  gray  of  twilight,  aroased  by  a 
tramplmg  of  horse,  and  lookincr  oat,  discovered 
tbe  comnmider-iii-ehief  alighting  from  a  jaded 
ehirger  in  tbe  conrt-yard*  ne  immediately 
iBinmoBed  Dr.  Craik,  and  to  the  eager  inquiry  : 
"Is  there  any  hope  V*  Craik  monmfully  shaking 
his  head,  the  general  retired  to  a  room  to  indnl^e 
his  grief,  requesting  to  be  left  alone.  In  a  little 
idiiie  the  poor  snfierer  expired.  Washington, 
tenderly  embracing  the  bereaved  wife  and  mother, 
ohserYed  to  the  weeping  fiproup  around  the  re* 
naios  of  him  he  so  dearly  loved :  "  From  this 
noment  I  adopt  his  two  youngest  children  as  my 
own."  Absorbed  in  grief  he  then  waved  with 
hii  hand  a  melancholy  adieu,  and,  fresh  horses 
beiag  ready,  without  rest  or  refreshment,  he  re- 
moonted  and  returned  to  the  camp. 

For  a  great  distance  around  lorktown,  the 
earth  trembled  under  the  cannonade,  while  many 
tn  anxious  and  midnight  watcher  ascended  to 
die  hoosetops  to  listen  to  the  sound,  and  to  look 
upon  the  horizon,  lighted  up  by  the  blaze  of  the 
batteries,  the  explosions  of  the  shells,  and  the 
flames  from  the  burning  vessels  in  the  harbor. 

At  length,  on  the  morning  of  the  seventeenth, 
the  thundering  ceased,  hour  after  hour  passed 
away,  and  the  most  attractive  ear  could  not  catch 
anoUier  sound.  What  had  happened  1  Can  he 
ha?e  escaped  1  To  suppose  he  had  fallen,  was 
ahnost  too  much  to  hope  for.  And  now  an  intense 
anxiety  prevails ;  every  eye  is  turned  toward  the 
peat  southern  road,  and  the  express !  the  ex- 
press !  is  upon  each  lip.  Each  hamlet  and  home* 
itead  pours  forth  its  inmates.  Age  is  seen  lean- 
ing on  his  staff^  women  with  infants  at  the  breast, 
emldren  with  wandering  eyes,  and  tiny  bands 
outstretched,  all,  all,  with  breathless  hopes  and 
fears,  await  the  courier's  coming.  Ay,  and  the 
conrier  rode  with  a  red  spur  that  day ;  but  had 
he  been  mounted  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  he 
eonld  scarcely  have  kept  pace  with  the  general 
anxiety. 

At  length  there  is  aery — He  comes!  he  comes! 
and  merging  from  a  cloud  of  dust  a  horseman  is 
seen  at  headlong  speed.  He  plies  the  lash  and 
spur;  covered  with  foam,  with  throbbing  flank, 
and  nostril  dilated  to  catch  the  breeze,  the  gen- 
erous horse  devours  the  road,  while  ever  and 
anon  the  rider  waves  his  cap^  and  shouts  to  the 
eager  groups  that  crowd  his  way,  '*  Comwallis  is 
taken!^ 

And  i;iow  rose  ajoyous  cry  that  made  the  very 
welkin  tremble.  The  tories,  amazed,  confounded, 
shrank  away  to  their  holes  and  hiding-places, 
iriiile  the  patriotic  whigs  rushed  into  each 
other's  arms,  and  wept  for  gladness.  And  oh ! 
in  that  day  of  general  thanksgivmg  and  praise, 
how  many  an  aspiration  ascended  to  the  Most 
High,  imploring  blessing  on  him  whom  all  Time 
wifl  eoosecrate  as  the  Father  of  his  Country. 

The  prediction  of  Comwallis  in  the  tent  of 
Washii^iton  was  verified.  The  sixteenth  of 
October,  1781,  was  indeed  the  crowning  glory  of 
the  war  of  the  Revolution ;  hostilities  languished 
thereafteTi  while  Independence  and  Empire  dawn* 
6 


ed  upon  the  destinies  of  America,  from  the  fur- 
render  of  Torktown. 


On  hying  the  Comer  Stone  of  the  Monument  to  the  Mother 
of  WaiAmgiortw— Mbi.  BisovmvsT. 

Loiro  liait  thou  slept  onnoted.    Natore  stole 
In  her  soft  nunistiy  arotuid  thy  bed, 
Spreadiiig  her  vernal  tissoe,  nolet-gemmed, 
And  pearled  with  dews. 

81^Hide  bright  Summer  bnng 
Gifts  of  frankincense,  with  sweet  song  of  bbds^ 
And  Antomn  cast  his  reaper*s  coronet 
Down  at  thy  feet,  and  stramy  Winter  i 
Stemfy  of  man's  neglect 

But  now  we  come 
To  do  thee  homage,  mother  of  our  chief! 
Fit  homage,  such  as  honoureth  him  who  pigrs. 

Methinks  we  see  thee,  as  in  olden  time; 
Simple  in  gaib,  majestic  and  serene, 
Unmoved  by  pomp  or  circumstance,  in  truth 
inflexible,  and  with  a  Spartan  seal 
RepresBiBg  vioe^  and  mdung  IbUy  grave. 
Thou  did'st  not  deem  it  woman's  part  to  waste 
Life  in  inglorious  sloth,  to  sport  awhile 
Amidst  the  flowers,  or  on  the  summer  wave. 
Then  fleet,  like  the  ephemeron,  away. 
Building  no  temple  in  her  diildrea's  hearts^ 
Save  to  the  vani^  and  pride  of  life 
Which  she  had  wordiipped. 

For  the  m!^  diat  cMied 
The  **  Pater  Patris,"  for  the  glorious  deeds 
That  make  Mount  Vernon's  tomb  a  Mecca  shrine 
For  all  the  earth,  what  thanks  to  thee  are  due. 
Who,  'inidst  his  dements  of  being,  wrought, 
We  know  not;  Heavm  can  telL 

Rise,  sculptured  pile^ 
And  show  a  race  unborn,  who  rests  below. 
And  say  to  movers,  what  a  holy  charge 
Is  theirs,  with  what  a  kingly  power  their  love 
Might  rule  the  fountains  of  the  new-bom  mind. 
Warn  them  to  wake  at  eariy  dawn,  and  sow 
Good  seed,  before  the  world  hath  sown  her  tares; 
Nor  in  their  toil  decline,  that  angel-bands 
May  put  the  sickle  in  and  reap  for  God, 
And  gather  to  his  gamer, 

Te,  who  stand. 
With  thrilling  breast,  to  view  her  trophied  praise^ 
Who  nobly  reared  Viiginia^s  godlike  chief; 
f  e,  whose  last  thought  upon  your  nig^y  eood^ 
Whose  first  at  waking,  is  your  cradled  son. 
What  though  no  high  ambition  prompts  to  rear 
A  second  Washington ;  or  leave  your  name 
Wrought  out  in  maiMe  widi  a  nation's  tears 
Of  deathkas  gratitude;  yet  may  you  laisa 
A  moauBWint  above  the  sIbeb— «  sool 
Led  by  your  teachingi,  and  your  prayeiB,  to  God^ 
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THE  TOMB  OW  WASHmOTON. 

Mount  Vernon  is  situated  OR^e  west^mbsiik^f 
tlie  Potomack  river,  in  Virginia,  about  fifteen  miles 
below  the  city  of  Washington,  and  eight  miles  from 
Alexandria.  It  rises  about  two  hundred  feet  above 
tile  surface  of  the  river,  and  was  designated  Mount 
Vernon,  in  honour  of  Admiral  Vernon,  who  conduct- 
ed an  expedition  against  the  Spaniards,  in  which 
Lawrence  Washington  served.  Lawrence  Wash- 
ington was  the  brother  of  the  president,  and  the 
original  proprietor  of  this  delightful  seat.  Mount 
Vernon  subsequently  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
general,  who  resided  Aere  with  his  family  when 
retired  from  the  publick  service.  There  his  a^es 
now  repose,  together  with  those  of  his  wile  and 
several  relatives  of  his  family. 

**  The  mansion  in  which  Washington  resided  till 
hb  death,"  says  Reynolds,  "  is  a  plain  edifice  of 
wood,  cut  in  imitation  of  freestone,  two  stories  high, 
surmounted  Jby  a  cupola,  and  ninety-six  feet  in  length, 
with  a  portico  in  the  rear,  overlooking  the  river,  ex- 
tending the  whole  length  of  the  building.  The  cen- 
tral part  of  this  edifice  was  erected  by  Lawrence 
Washington,  who  named  it  Mount  Vernon ;  the  two 
wings  were  afterwards  added  by  the  genera],  who 
caused  the  ground  to  be  planted  and  beautified  in 
the  most  tasteful  manner.  The  house  fronts  north- 
west, looking  on  a  beautifid  lawn  oi  five  or  six  acres, 
with  a  serpentine  wadk  around  it,  fringed  with  slnrub- 
bery  and  planted  with  poplars." 
\  The  ancient  family-vault,  in  which  Washington's 
dnst  first  reposed,  was  situated  under  the  shade  of  a 
Kttle  grove  of  forest-trees,  a  short  distance  from  the 
mansion-house,  and  near  the  brow  of  the  precipitous 
bank  of  the  river. 

Small  and  unadorned,  this  humble  sepulchre  stood 
in  a  most  romantick  spot,  and  could  be  distinctly 
seen  by  travellers,  as  they  passed  in  boats  and  vessels 
up  and  down  the  river.  Within  two  years,  how- 
ever, the  ashes  of  ^e  father  of  his  country  have 
been  removed  from  that  place,  now  designated  by 
a  white  picket  fence,  to  one  near  the  comer  of  a 
beautiful  enclosure,  where  the  river  is  concealed 
from  view.  This  site  was  selected  by  him  during 
life,  for  a  tomb,  and  is  about  two  hundred  yards 
southwest  from  the  house,  and  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  from  the  bank  of  the  Potomack.  '*  A  more 
fomantick  and  picturesque  site  for  a  tomb,"  says  a 
late  writer,  '^  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  Between 
it  and  the  river  Potomack  is  a  curtain  of  forest-trees, 
covering  the  steep  declivity  to  the  water's  edge, 
breaking  the  glare  of  the  prospect,  and  3ret  afibrding 
glimpses  of  the  river,  even  when  the  foliage  is  thick- 
est. The  tomb  is  surrounded  by  several  large  na- 
tive oaks,  which  are  venerable  by  their  years,  and 
which  annually  strew  the  sepulchre  with  •^'^mn^l 


leares,  ikmisking  4»  most  appropriale  teperjr  Aff 
such  a  place,  and  giving  a  stUl  deeper  impression  to 
the  memefUo  morL  Interspersed  among  the  rocks, 
and  overhanging  the  tomb,  is  a  copse  of  xed-cedar; 
but  whether  native  or  transplanted,  is  not  stated 
Its  evergreen  boughs  present  a  fine  contrast  to  iIm 
hoary  and  leafless  branches  of  the  oak ;  and  while 
the  deciduous  foliage  of  the  latter  indicates  the 
decay  of  the  body,  the  eternal  verdure  of  the  farmer, 
ftumishes  a  beautiftd  emblem  of  the  immortal  spirit.* 
When  Lafayette  was  last  in  the  United  States,  1m 
visited  die  tomb  of  his  ancient  fnend  and  compan- 
ion. That  visit  is  thus  touching^y  described  by  M. 
Levasseur : — "  As  we  approached,  the  door  of  the 
tomb  was  opened;  Lafayette  descended  alone  into  the 
vault,  and  a  few  minutes  after  he  reappeared  widi 
his  eyes  overflowing  with  tears.  He  took  his  son 
and  myself  by  the  hand,  and  led  us  into  the  tomb, 
where,  by  a  sign,  he  indicated  the  coffin  of  his  pa- 
ternal friend,  alongside  of  which  was  that  of  has 
companion  in  life,  united  for  ever  to  him  in  the  gravel 
We  knelt  reverently  near  his  coflin,  which  we  re- 
spectfully saluted  with  our  lips ;  rising,  we  threw 
ourselves  into  the  arms  of  Lafayette,  and  mingiad 
our  tears  with  his." 

^  Flow  ffentlv,  PotomadL  I  thou  waafaest  away 
The  sands  where  he  trod,  and  the  turf  where  ne  laj. 

When  youth  brnahM  his  cheek  with  her  wingi 
Breathe  soitly,  ye  wild  winds,  that  circle  around 
That  dearest,  and  purest,  and  holiest  ground, 

Ever  pressM  by  the  Ibotprints  of  spring ! 
Eadi  breeze  be  a  st^,  and  each  dewdrop  a  tea; 
Each  wave  be  a  whispering  monitor  near, 

To  remind  die  sad  shore  of  his  story ; 
And  darker,  and  softer,  and  sadder  the  ffloom 
Of  that  evergreen  mourner  that  bcoids  o'er  tke  tomb^ 

Whece  Washin^n  sle^s  in  his  glory.*'^BKAiKABo. 


«PRING^N.  P.  WiujB. 


The  Spring  is  here— the  delicate-footed  M^, 
With  its  slight  fingers  full  of  leaves  and  flowerSt 

And  with  it  comes  a  thirst  to  ba  away. 
Wasting  in  wood-paths  its  voluptuous  hours^ 

A  feeling  that  is  like  a  sense  of  wings, 

Restless  to  soar  above  these  perishing  things. 

We  pass  out  from  the  city's  feverish  hum, 
To  find  refreshment  in  the  silent  woods ; 

And  nature,  that  is  beautiful  and  dumb, 
Like  a  cool  sleep  upon  the  pulses  broods. 

Yet  even  there,  a  restless  thought  will  steal. 

To  teach  the  indolent  heart  it  still  mnsi  feeL 

Stiange,  that  the  audible  stiDness  of  the  booih 
The  waters  tripping  with  their  silver  feet* 

The  turnhv  to  the  light  of  leaves  is  JiuMi» 
And  the  Ught  whisper  as  thdr  edges  meet— 

Stiaage— that  they  nil  not,  with  their  tr^quH  tons 

One  spirit,  walking  in  their  midst  alone. 

There's  no  cootentment  in  a  woild  like  Hrfs, 
Save  in  forgetting  the  immortal  drsaoi  ; 

We  aury  not  gase  upon  the  stars  of  bliss, 
Tliat  throngh  the  cloud-rifts  csdiantly  s 

Bird-like  the  urisoned  soul  vtitt  lift  tU  eye 

And  sing— till  it  is  hooded  from  the  sky. 
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THE  CHISACTEB  OF  WASHINGTON. 

Thb  bMuitiriil  efiii8ioa  whioh  the  reader  will  find 
bdow,  is  the  prodactien  of  the  chaste  and  dassic 
nnd  of  the  late  Tenerable  and  distingoished  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Robbins*  and  was  ooca- 
sioaed  by  the  following  circumstances :  During  the 
wssioa  of  1837-8«  Mr.  Webster  entertained  a  Targe 
party  of  friends  at  dinner;  amonff  them  the  Tenera- 
Us  Senator  we  have  named.  The  evening  passed 
off  with  much  hilarity,  enlivened  with  wit  and  senti- 
BMnt;  but,  daring  the  greater  part  of  the  time, 
Mr.  Bobbins  maintained  that  grave  but  placid  silence 
which  was  his  habit  While  thus  apparently  ab- 
stracted, some  one  suddenly  called  on  him  for  a 
toast,  which  call  was  seconded  by  the  company. 
He  rose,  and  in  his  surprise,  asked  if  they  were 
•erioas  in  making  such  a  demand  of  so  old  a  man ; 
and  being  assured  that  they  were,  he  said  if  they 
would  suspend  their  hilarity  for  a  few  moments  he 
would  give  them  a  toast  and  preface  it  with  a  few 
observations.  Having  thus  secured  a  breathless 
stillness,  he  went  on  to  remark  that  they  were  then 
on  the  verge  of  the  22d  of  February,  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  the  mat  patriot  and  statesman  of 
our  country,  whom  all  delighted  to  remember  and  to 
honor,  and  he  hoped  he  might  be  allowed  the  privilege 
of  an  aged  man  to  recur  for  a  few  moments  to  past 
events  connected  with  his  character  and  history. 
He  then  proceeded,  and  delivered  in  the  most  happy 
and  impressive  manner,  the  beautiful  speech  which 
DOW  graces  our  columns.  The  whole  company 
were  electrified  by  his  patriotic  enthusiasm;  and 
one  of  the  guests,  before  they  separated,  begged  that 
he  would  take  the  trouble  to  put  on  paper  what  he 
had  so  happily  expressed,  and  furnish  a  copy  for 
pvUication.  M.  R.  obligingly  complied  with  this 
request  on  the  following  day,  but  by  some  accident 
the  manuscript  got  mislaid,  and  eluded  all  search 
for  it  until  a  few  days  ago,  when  it  was  unexpected- 
ly  recovered,  and  is  now  presented  to  our  readers : 

**  On  the  near  approach  of  that  calendar-day 
which  gave  birth  to  Washington,  I  feel  rekindling 
within  me  some  of  those  emotions  always  connected 
with  the  recollection  of  that  hallowed  name.  Permit 
me  to  indulge  them,  on  this  occasion,  for  a  moment, 
in  a  few  remarks,  as  preliminary  to  a  sentiment 
which  I  shall  beg  leave  to  propose. 

I  consider  it  as  one  of  the  consolations  of  my  age 
diai  I  am  old  enough  and  fortunate  enough  to  have 
seen  that  wonderful  man.  This  happiness  is  still 
common  to  so  many  yet  among  the  living,  that 
leas  is  thought  of  it  now  than  will  be  in  after 
times;  but  it  is  no  less  a  happiness  to  me  on  that 
acooonC 

While  a  boy  at  school,  I  saw  him  for  the  first 
time ;  it  was  when  he  was  passing  through  New 
England  to  take  the  command-in-chief  of  the  Ameri- 
ean  armies  at  Cambridge.  Never  shall  I  forget  the 
imfHression  his  imposing  presence  then  made  upon 
mj  young  imagination ;  so  superior  did  he  seem  to 
ne  to  aD  that  I  had  seen  or  imagined  of  the  human 
fonn  for  striking  effect.  I  remember  with  what  de- 
liffat,  in  my  aAer  studies,  I  came  to  the  line  in  Vir- 
|3  that  expressed  all  the  enthusiasm  of  my  own  feel- 
■fi,  as  inspired  by  that  presence,  and  which  I  could 
lot  often  enough  repeat : 

*  Cftdo  •qwdam,  Bte  Tum  fides*  gwu  nm  dcoram.** 


I  saw  him  again  at  his  interview  with  Rocham- 
bean,  when  they  met  to  settle  the  plan  of  combined 
operations  between  the  French  fleet  and  the  Ameri- 
can armies,  against  the  British  on  the  Chesapeake ; 
and  then  I  saw  the  immense  crowd  drawn  together 
from  all  the  neighboring  towns,  to  get,  if  possiUe, 
one  look  at  the  man  who  had  throned  himself  in 
every  heart  Not  one  of  that  immense  crowd 
doubted  the  final  triumph  of  his  country  in  her  ardu- 
ous conflict;  for  every  one  saw,  or  thought  he  saw, 
in  Washinoton,  her  guardian  angel,  commissioned 
by  Heaven  to  insure  to  her  that  triumph.  Nil  des- 
perandom  was  the  motto  with  every  one. 

**Ni\  detpenndQiD,  Teocro  dace,  auspice  Teacro.** 

In  after  life,  when  the  judgment  corrects  the  ex- 
travagance of  early  impressions,  I  saw  him  on  several 
occasions,  but  saw  nothing  at  either  to  admonish  me 
of  any  extravagance  in  my  early  impressions.  The 
impression  was  still  the  same ;  I  had  the  same  over- 
powering sense  of  being  in  the  presence  of  some 
superior  being. 

It  is  indeed  remarkable,  and  I  believe  unique  in 
the  history  of  men,  that  Washington  made  the 
same  impression  upon  all  minds,  at  all  places,  and 
at  once.  When  his  fame  first  broke  upon  ^e 
world,  it  spread  at  once  over  the  whde  workL— - 
By  the  consent  of  mankind — by  tlie  universal  sen- 
timent— he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  human 
species;  above  all  envy,  because  above  all  emulation: 
for  no  one  then  pretended  or  has  pretended  to  be 
— at  least  who  has  been  allowed  to  be — Uie  corival 
of  Washington  in  fame. 

When  the  great  Frederick  of  Prussia  sent  his 
portrait  to  Washington,  with  this  inscription 
upon  it,  "  From  the  oldest  General  in  Europe  to  the 
greatest  General  in  the  worid,"  he  did  but  echo  the 
sentiment  of  all  the  chivalry  of  Europe.  Nor  was 
the  sentiment  confined  to  Europe,  nor  to  the  bounds 
of  civilisation ;  for  the  Arab  of  the  Desert  talked  of 
Washington  in  his  tent ;  his  name  wandered  with 
the  wandering  Scythian,  and  was  cherished  by  him 
as  a  household  word  in  all  his  migrations.  No 
country  was  so  barbarous  as  to  be  a  stranger  to  the 
name ;  but  every  where,  and  bv  all  men,  that  name 
was  placed  at  the  same  point  of  elevation,  and  above 
compeer.  As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  so  it  is  now ; 
of  the  future  we  cannot  speak  with  certainty.  Some 
future  age,  in  the  endless  revolutions  of  time,  may 
produce  another  Washington  ;  but  the  greater  pro- 
bability is  that  he  is  destined  to  remain  forever,  as 
he  now  is,  the  Phmnix  of  human  kind. 

What  a  possession  to  his  country  is  such  a  fiune ! 
such  a 

**  ClaruiD  et  venenbile  oooMii 
"  OinHbus  !  " 

To  all  his  countrymen  it  gives,  and  forever  will  give, 
a  passport  to  respect  wherever  they  go,  to  whatever 
part  of  the  globe ;  for  his  country  is  in  every  other 
identified  with  that  fame. 

What,  then,  is  incumbent  upon  us,  his  oounfiy- 
men  ?  Why,  to  be  such  a  People  as  shall  be  wor- 
thy of  such  a  fame— a  people  of  whom  it  shall  be 
said,  "No  wonder  sucn  a  people  have  nrodoced 
such  a  man  as  Washington.**  I  give  yon,  therefore, 
this  sentiment: 

The  memory  of  Washington  :  May  his  ooutttiy- 
men  prove  themselves  a  people  worthy  <rf'  his  fiutte. 
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THIL 

P£CLARATIOR    OF    I  N  D  £  F  E  N  D  E  If  C  B 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA, 

IN  CONGRESS,  AT  PHILADELPHIA,  JULY  4,  177d. 
[With  the  Facsimiles  of  the  Signers,  ttkeft  frem  the  wigiiMl  Docuncnt.] 

When,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  becomes  necessaiT'  for  one  people  to 
disaolve  the  political  bands  which  have  connected  them  with  another,  and  to  assume 
among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate  and  equal  station  to  which  the  Isws 
of  nature  and  of  nature's  God  entitle  them,  a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of 
mankind  requires  that  they  should  declare  the  causes  which  impel  them  to  the 
separation. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident  —  that  all  men  are  created  equal ;  that 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator,  with  certain  unalienable  rights  ;  that  amon^ 
these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That  to  secure  these  rights, 
governments  are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  ike  consest 
of  the  governed ;  that  whenever  any  form  of  government  becomes  destructive  ot 
the^e  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  new 
government,  laying  its  foundation  on  such  principles,  and  organizing  its  powers  in 
such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness. 
Prudence,'  indeed,  will  dictate,  that  governments  long  established,  should  not  be 
changed  for  light  and  transient  causes ;  and,  accordingly,  all  experience  has  shown 
that  mankind  are  more  disposed  to  suffer,  while  evils  are  sufferable,  than  to  right 
Aemselves  by  aboUshing  the  forms  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  But  when  a 
long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations,  pursuing  invariably  the  same  object,  evinces 
a  design  to  reduce  them  under  absolute  despotism,  it  is  tiieir  right,  it  is  their  duty, 
to  throw  off  such  government,  and  t6  provide  new  guards  for  their  future  security. 
Such  has  been  the  patient  sufferance  of  these  colonies ;  and  such  is  now  the 
necessity  which  constrains  them  to  alter  their  former  systems  of  government.  The 
kistcnry  of  the  present  king  of  Great  Britain,  is  a  history  of  repeated  injuries  and 
usurpations,  all  having  in  direct  object  the  establishment  of  an  absolute  tyranny 
over  these  states.     To  prove  this,  let  facts  be  submitted  to  a  candid  world. 

He  has  refused  his  assent  to  ]aws,  the  most  wholesome  and  necessary  for  the 
public  good. 

He  has  forbidden  his  governors  to  pass  laws  of  immediate  and  pressing 
importance,  imless  suspended  in  their  operation  till  his  assent  should  be  obtained ; 
and  when  so  suspended  he  has  utterly  neglected  to  attend  to  them. 

He  has  refused  to  pass  other  laws,  for  the  accommodation  of  large  districts  of 
people,  unless  those  people  would  relinquish  the  right  of  representation  in  the 
legislature  —  a  right  inestimable  to  them,  and  formidable  to  tyrants  only. 

He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies,  at  places  unusual,  uncomfortable,  and 
distant  from  the  depository  of  their  public  records,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  1 
diem  into  compliance  with  his  measures. 
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He  kM  diMolyed  refprotentatiTe  booses,  repeatedly,  for  opposing  witk  ixaaij 
fenness  his  invasioBS  on  the  rights  of  the  people. 

He  has  refused,  for  a  long  time  after  sUch  dissoloticms,  to  cause  (Hhers  to  be 
ejected ;  -whereby  the  legislatire  powers,  iiics^able  of  annihiktioii,  have  returned 
to  the  people  at  large,  for  their  exercise ;  the  state  remaining,  in  the  meantime^ 
exposed  to  all  the  dangers  (^  inrasicm  from  without,  and  convulsions  within. 

He  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the  population  of  these  states ;  for  that  purpose 
obstructing  die  laws  for  naturahzation  oi  foreigners ;  refusing  to  pass  others  to 
oicourage  their  migrations  hith^  and  raising  the  ccmditions  of  new  appropriations 
of  lands. 

He  has  obstnicted  the  administration  of  justice,  by  refusing  his  assent  to  laws, 
for  establkhing  judieiaiy  powers. 

He  has  made  judges  dependant  on  his  will  alone  for  the  tenure  of  their  olBioes, 
and  die  amount  and  payment  of  their  salaries. 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices,  and  sent  hither  swarms  of  officers,  to 
karass  our  people,  and  eat  out  their  substance. 

He  has  kept  anK)ng  us,  in  time  of  peace,  standing  armies,  without  the  consent 
of  our  legislatures. 

He  has  affected  to  render  the  military  independent  of,  and  superior  to,  the  civil 
power. 

He  has  oombined  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a  jurisdiction,  foreign  to  our 
constitution,  and  unacknowledged  by  our  laws ;  giving  his  assent  to  their  acts  of 
pffetende^  legislation. 

For  quartering  laige  bodies  of  anned  troops  among  us : 

For  protecting  them,  by  a  mock  trial,  from  punishment  for  any  murders  whiok 
tey  should  commit  on  the  inhabitants  of  these  states: 

For  cutting  off  our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world  : 

For  imposing  taxes  on  us  without  our  consent : 

For  depriving  us,  in  many  cases,  of  the  benefits  of  trial  by  jury : 

For  transporting  us  beyond  seas,  to  be  tried  for  pretended  offences : 

For  abohshing  the  free  system  of  English  laws  in  a  neighboring  provinM, 
establishing  therein  an  arbitrary  government,  and  enlarging  its  boundaries,  so  as  to 
render  it  at  once  an  example  and  fit  instrument  for  introducing  the  same  absolute 
rale  into  these  colonies  : 

For  taking  away  our  charters,  abolishing  our  most  valuable  laws,  and  altering 
fiandamentally  the  forms  of  our  goyernments : 

For  suspending  our  ovn:i  legislatures,  and  declaring  themselves  invested  with 
power  to  legislate  for  us  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

He  has  abdicated  government  here,  by  declaring  us  out  of  his  protection,  and 
waging  war  against  us. 

He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our  coasts,  burnt  our  towns,  and  destroyed 
-flie  Kves  of  our  people. 

He  is  at  this  time,  transporting  large  armies  of  foreign  mercenaries  to 
complete  the  works  of  death,  desolation,  and  tyranny,  already  begun,  with 
corcumstances  of  cruelty  and  perfidy  scarcely  paralleled  in  the  most  barbarous  ages, 
and  totally  unworthy  Uie  head  of  a  civilized  nation* 
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He  has  constrained  our  fellow-citizens,  taken  ci^tive  on  the  high  seM,  to  bear 
arms  against  their  country,  to  become  the  executioners  of  their  friends  and  brethren, 
or  to  fall  themselves  by  their  hands. 

He  has  excited  domestic  insurrections  among  us,  and  has  endeavored  to  bring  on 
Uie  inhabitants  of  our  frontiers,  the  merciless  Indian  savages,  whose  known  rule  of 
warfare  is  an  undistinguished  destruction  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions. 

In  every  stage  of  these  oppressions,  we  have  petitioned  for  redress  in  the  most 
humble  terms ;  our  repeated  petitions  have  been  answered  only  by  repeated  injury. 
A  prince  whose  character  is  thus  marked  by  every  act  which  may  define  a  tyrant, 
is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  free  people. 

Nor  have  we  been  wanting  in  attention  to  our  British  brethren.  We  have  warned 
them  from  time  to  time  of  attempts  by  their  legislature,  to  extend  an  unwar- 
rantable jurisdiction  over  us.  We  have  reminded  them  of  the  circumstances 
of  our  emigration  and  settlement  here.  We  have  appealed  to  their  native  justice 
and  magnanimity,  and  we  have  conjured  them  by  the  ties  of  our  common  kindred 
to  disavow  these  usurpations,  which  would  inevitably  interrupt  our  connexions  and 
correspondence.  They,  too,  have  been  deaf  to  the  voice  of  justice  and  consan- 
guinity. We  must,  therefore,  acquiesce  in  the  necessity  which  denounces  ouJr 
separation,  and  hold  them,  as  we  hold  the  rest  of  mankind — enemies  in  war — in 
peace,  friends. 

We,  therefore,  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  general 
congress  assembled,  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude 
of  our  intentions,  do,  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  good  people  of  these 
colonies,  solemnly  publish  and  declare,  that  these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right 
ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  states — That  they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance 
to  the  British  crown,  and  that  all  poUtical  connexion  between  them  and  the  state 
of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved;  and  that,  as  free  and 
independent  states,  they  have  full  power  to  levy  war,  conclude  peace,  contract 
alliances,  establish  commerce,  and  to  do  all  other  acts  and  things  which  independent 
stfittes  may  of  right  do.  And  for  the  support  of  this  declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance 
on  the  protection  of  Divine  Providence,  we  mutuallr  pledge  to  each  other  our 
lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor. 
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SIGNERS  OF  THE  DECLARATION  OF  AMERICAN  INDEPENDENCE 

IN  COKORB88  ASSEMBLED,  JULY  i,  1770, 

nrrni  the  dates  op  their  birth,  death,  and  ages  respectitelt  annexed,  bto., 

I«  ALPBABSriOAL  ORDBB 

By  W.  C.  Armstrong. 


NAMES    OP  THE   SIGNERS. 


BORN    AT 


DELEGATED   FROM 


DIED  ON   THE 


AdamBi  John     I Braintree^  Bfass.        19  Oct  1735  Massachusetts, 

Aduna,  Samuel Boston,        "  27  Sep.  1722  Missachusatts, 

Bntlett,  Josiah  .    .    .    .    .    .  Amasbtury,  "  in  Nov.  17*29  New  Hampshire, 

Braxton,  Carter      .  ' .    .    .    .  Newiqgton,  Va.        10  Sep.  1733  Virginia,      .    . 

OwToU,  Charies,  of  CarroUton  Annapolis,  Md.         20  Sep.  1737  Maryland,  .    . 

ChaM^  Samuel Somerset  oo.  Md.      17  Apr.  1741  Maryland,  .    . 

dark,  Abraham     .....  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.  16  Feb.  1726  New  Jersey 

CSyoMr,  Oeorge PhUadelphia,  Penn.         in    1739  Pennsylrania, 

EUery,  William Newport,  R.  L  22  Dec.  1727  KLA  Prov-  PI. 

Floyd,  William Suffolk  co.  N.  Y.      17  Dec  1734  New  York, 

F^ranklin,  Benjamin    ....  Boston,  Mass.  17  Jan.  1706  Pennsylvania, 

Gerry,  J^ridge Marblehead,  Mass.    17  July  1744  Massachusetts. 

Owinnett,  Button England,  Europe^  in     1732  Georgia, . 

Han,  Lyman » Conn.  in     1731  Georgia, .    .    . 

HancodL,  John Braintree,  Mass.  in     1737  Massachosetts 

Harrison,  Beqjamm    .    .        .  Berkely,  Virginia  Virginia..    .    . 

Hart,  John Hopewell,  N.  J.  about  1715  New  Jersey,    . 

Hey  ward,  Tliomao,  jr.     «    .    .  St  Luke's,  S.  C.  in    1746  South  Carolina, 

Hawea,  Joseph Kingston,  N.  J.  in    1730  North  Carolina, 

Hooper,  William Boston,  Mass.  17  June  1742  North  Carolma, 

Hopkins,  Stephen Sdtuate,  Mass.  7  Mar.  1707  K  I.  A  Prov-  PL 

Hopkiason,  Francis    ....  Philadelphia,  Penn.  in    1737  New  Jersey,    . 

Huntington,  Samuel  ....  Windham,  Conn.        3  July  ]73t  Connecticut,    . 

Jefferson,  Thomas Shadwell,  Virginia,    13  Apr.  1743  Yirginia,      . 

Lee^  Frands  Lightfiwt    .    .    .  Stratford,        *'  14  Oct  1734  Vh-ginia,      .    . 

Leo^  Richard  Henry    «...  Stratford,        "  20  Jan.  1732  Yirginia,      . 

Lewis,  Francis Landa^  Wales         in  Mar.  1713  New  York, 

Livingston,  Philip Albany,  N  Y.  15  Jaa  1716  New  York, 

Lynch,  Thomas,  jr. St.  George's,  S.  C.     5  Aug-  1749  South  Carolina, 

McKean,  Thomas Chester  co ,  Penn.    19  Mar-  1734  Delaware,   .    . 

Middleton,  Arthur Middleton  Place,  S.  C     in    1743  South  Carolina, 

Morris,  Lewis Morrisania,  N.  Y.  in    1726  New  York,      . 

Morris,  Robert Lancashire,  Englan  1,  Jan.  1733-4  Pennsylvania, 

Morton,  John Ridley,  Penn.  in    1724  Pennaylvania, 

Ndaon,  Thomas,  jr.    .    .        .  York,  Yirginia,         26  Deo  1739  Virgima, 

Paca,  William Wye-HUl,  Md-  31  Oct  1740  MaryUnd,  .    . 

Paine^  Robert  Treat    ....  Boston,  Mass.  in    1731  Massachusetts, 

Penn,  John  (son  of  Moses)     .  Caroline  co.,  Va.      17  Mny,  1741  North  Carolina, 

Bead,  George Cecil  county,  Md-  in    1734  Ddaware,  •    . 

Rodney,  Cssar Dover,  Delaware,  in    1730  Delaware,  .    • 

Boas,  George New  Casde,  Delaware,    in    1730  Pennsylvania, 

Rmh,  Benjamin,  M.  D.  .    .    .  Byberry,  Penn-         24  Dec  1745  Pennsylvania, 

Ratledge,  Edward Charleston,  S.  C      in  Nov-  1749  S<^th  Carolina, 

Sherman,  Roger Newton,  Mass-  19  Apr-  1721  Connecticut,    • 

South,  James 1  Ireland,  Pennsylvania, 

Sto^lon,  Richard Princeton,  N  J-  1  Oct  1730  New  Jersey, 

Stone^  Thomas Charles  co.,  Md-  in    1742  Maryland,  -    . 

Tkylor,  George 1  Ireland,         in    1716  Pennsylvania, 

Thornton,  Matthew    .    .    ,    . %    do-    -  in    1714  New  Hampshire, 

Walton,  George Frederick  ca  Va-  in    1740  Georgia,      .    • 

Whipple^  Wniiam Kittery,  Maine,  in    1730  New  Hampshire,- 

WiUiams^  William Lebanon,  Conn-  8  Apr.  1731  Connecticut, 

Wilson,  James Scotland,  About  1742  Pennsylvania, 

Wither^Mon,  John     ....  Yester,  Scotland         5  Fob-  1722  New  Jersey, 

Wolcott,  Oliver. Windsor,  Conn.        26  No?- 1726  Connectieut, 

WydM^  aewge E&abeth  City  co-,  Va-  1726  Viri^nia,     • 


4th  July,  1826,  in 

2d  Oct  1803, 
19th  May,  1796, 
10th  Oct  1797, 

14th  Nov  1832, 
19thJune,1811, 

S«^t  1794, 

23d  Jan.  1813, 

16th  Feb.  1820, 

4th  Aug.  1821, 

17th  April,  1790, 
23d  Nov-  1814, 
27th  May,177T, 
Feb.  1790, 

8th  Oct  1793, 
in  April,  1791, 

^,1790, 

in  Mar.  1809, 

10th  Nov.  1779, 

in  Oct   1790, 

13th  July,  1783, 

9th  May,1790, 

BdiJan.  1796, 

4th  July,  1826, 

April,  1797, 

19th  June,  1794, 
30th  Dec-  1803, 
12th  June,1778, 
lost  at  sea,  1779, 
24th  June,  1817, 

1st  Jan.  1787, 
23d  Jan    1798, 

8th  May,1806, 
in  April,  1777, 

4th  Jan.  1789^ 

inl79e, 

11th  May,1804, 

26UiOct  1809, 

inl798, 

inl783, 

m  July,  1779, 

19th  April,l8l3, 

23d  Jan-  1800, 

23d  July,  1793, 

11th  July,  1806, 

28th  Feb.  1781, 

SlhOct  1797, 
23d  Feb.  1781, 
24th  Jnne,1903, 

2d  Feb.  1804, 
38th  Nov.  178B, 

2d  Aug.  181L 
28th  Aug.  179e; 
15th  Nov.  1794, 

1st  Dec  1797, 

8th  June^l806, 


his  91st  year 
82d 
66th 
62d 
96th 
7Ut 
69th 
74th 
93d 
87th 
84th 
70th 
46th 
SOlfa 
65th 

e6th 

»d 

50di 

48th 

78th 

53d 

64th 

84th 

63d 

64th 

90th 

63d 

28th 

84th 

45th 

72d 

73d 

54th 

61st 

60tb 

83d 

63d 

64  th 

63d 

49th 

63th 

51st 

73d 

51st 

43d 

65th 

89th 

64th 

Skh 

8l8C 

66th 

73d 

72th 

81st 
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GREAT  SEAL  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Th£  above  engpraving  represents  the  two  sides 
of  the  great  seal  of  the  United  States,  adopt- 
ed by  Congress.  The  following  is  its  heraldic 
definition. 

"Arms. — ^Paleways  of  thirteen  pieces,  argent 
and  gules,  a  chief  azure ;  the  escutcheon  on  the 
breast  of  the  American  bald  eagle  displayed  prop- 
er, holding  in  his  dexter  talon  an  olive  branch, 
and  in  his  sinister,  a  bundle  of  thirteen  arrows,  all 
proper ;  and  in  his  beak  a  scroll  inscribed  with 
this  motto,  '£  pluribus  unum.* 

"  Foe  the  Crest. — Over  the  head  of  the  eagle, 
which  appears  above  the  escutcheon,  a  glory,  or 
breaking  through  a  cloud  proper,  and  surrounding 
thirteen  stars  forming  a  constellation,  argent,  on 
an  azure  field. 

"  Reverse, — A  pyramid  unfinished. 

"In  the  zenith  an  eye  in  the  Irian  gle  surround- 
ed with  a  glory,  proper.  Over  the  eye  these 
words,  '  Annuit  Coeptis.' 

"  On  the  base  of  the  pyramid,  the  numerical 
letters,  MDCCLXXVI,  and  underneath  the  follow- 
ing motto.  *  Novus  ordo  seclorum.' 

"Rbmabks  and  Explanations  of  the  Device. 
— The  escutcheon  is  composed  of  the  chief  and 
pale,  the  two  most  honorable  ordinaries.  The 
thirteen  pieces  paly^  represent  the  several  states 
in  the  union,  all  joined  m  solid  compact,  entire, 
supporting  a  chief  which  unites  the  whole,  and 
represents  Congress.  The  motto  alludes  to  this 
union. 

"  The  pales  in  the  arms  are  kept  closely  united 
by  the  chief,  and  the  chief  depends  on  that  union 
and  the  strength  resulting  from  it',  for  its  support, 
to  denote  the  confederacy  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  preservation  of  the  Union  through  Con- 
gress. 

"  The  colors  of  the  pales  are  those  used  in  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  of  America.  White 
signifies  purity  and  innocence,  red  hardiness  and 
valor,  and  blue,  the  color  of  the  chief,  signifies 
vigilancet  perseverance,  and  justice.  The  olive 
branch  and  arrows  denote  the  power  of  peace  and 
war,  which  is  exelusivelv  jested  in  Congress. 

"  The  crest  or  constellation  denotes  a  new  state 
taking  its  place  or  rank  among  other  sovereign 
powers. 

"  The  ^scutcheon  borne  on  the  breast  of  an 
American  eagle,  without  any  other  supporters,  to 


denote  that  the  United  States  of  Ameriea  ought 
to  rely  on  their  own  virtue. 

"  The  pyramid  on  the  reverse  signifies  strength 
and  duration. 

"The  eye  over  it,  and  the  motto  (* annuit 
coBplis,'  '  he  prospers  our  endeavors,')  alludes  to 
the  many  signal  mterpositions  of  Providence  in 
favor  of  the  American  cause. 

"  The  date  underneath  is  that  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and  the  words  under  it  sig- 
nify the  beginning  of  the  New  American  iEra, 
which  commences  from  that  date.' 


THE  Father  Ol^  NANtnCEET. 

We  have  been  favoured  ¥rith  a  copy  of  manu- 
script history,  of  no  doubtful  authority,  which  states 
that  Thomas  Macy  was  the  first  white  person  that 
settled  on  the  island  of  Nantucket,  and  which  con- 
tains some  amusing  incidents  in  relation  to  his  his- 
tory. It  the  year  1665,  King  Philip,  the  sachem  ot 
Mount  Hope,  went  to  Nantucket  with  his  retinue  in 
pursuit  of  one  of  his  tribe  who  was  guilty  of  the 
enormous  crime  of  sacrilege,  inasmuch  as  he  had 
taken  the  name  of  a  deceased  sachem  in  vain.  The 
name  of  the  criminal  was  Asassam,  (John  Gibbs,) 
and  the  impious  act  which  he  had  committed  had 
aroused  the  indignation  of  his  whole  tribe.  Philip 
and  his  suite  landed  from  their  canoes,  on  the  west 
end  of  the  island,  and  travelled  to  the  settlement  on 
the  east  end,  where  the  criminal  had  taken  refuge. 
On  his  arrival  there,  the  criminal  fled  to  good  old 
Thomas,  (whom  both  whites  and  Indians  loved  and 
respected.)  implored  his  protection,  and  was  conceal 
ed.  Philip  demanded  him,  and  became  so  warlike 
that  an  assembly  of  the  white  inhabitants  took  place, 
when  a  treaty  was  entered  into  by  the  parties,  one 
condition  of  which  was,  that  Philip  should  have  afl 
the  money  on  the  island,  if  he  would  reprieve  the 
criminal.  A  collection  took  place,  nineteen  shiUtngs 
were  raised  for  Philip,  and  he  returned  to  Mount 
Hope  satisfied.  Mr.  Macy  was  equally  happy  in 
his  whole  system  of  government,  and  was  highly 
esteemed  from  the  fact  that  he  was  the  Qrst  white 
inhabitant  of  the  island.  New  Bedfonl  Ghnattt. 
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Phskicun  Relics. — ^The  Societjof  Antiqnaries, 
in  London,  possess  a  cylindrical  vessel  of  granite, 
decorated  with  a  peculiar  Grecian  ornament  on  a 
hiop-like  circle,  wmch  surrounds  the  exteriour.  It 
was  brought,  many  years  ago,  from  the  Moscheto 
ihore  of  Central  Ainerica,  and  is  considered  ^n  ad- 
ditional proof  that  the  shores  of  the  western  conti* 
■ent  were  peofded  by  the  ancient  Phenicians. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

SAMUEL  ADAMS.— Bom,  172^-Died,  1803. 

Samuel  Adams,  whose  name  is  truly  dear  to 
all  Americans,  was  bom  at  Boston,  September  22, 
1722.  His  ancestors  were  among  the  early  set- 
tlers ;  his  father  was  for  many  years,  a  representa- 
tive in  the  Massachusetts  house  of  assembly.  In 
1740,  Mr.  Adams  was  graduated  at  Harvard,  where 
he  proposed  the  following  question  for  discussion  : 
''Whether  it  be  lawful  to  rcl^ist  th^  supreme  magis- 
tracy, if  the  conmionwealth  cannot  otherwise  be  pre- 
served ?"  He  maintained  the  affirmative.  He  thus 
exhibited,  at  this  early  period,  that  inflexible  love  of 
liberty,  which  was  aflerward  so  important  to  his 
country.  Afler  leaving  college,  he  embarked  in 
sercantile  life,  but  was  unfortunate.  He  now  entered 
into  pnblick  life.,  where  he  was  uniformly  distinguish- 
ed for  his  opposition  to  every  encroachment  on  the 
liberties  of  the  people ;  and  to  him  also,  is  ascribed 
the  credit  of  originating  the  American  Congress.  In 
1767,  Mr.  Adams  suggested  a  non-importation  agree- 
ment between  the  merchants,  which  was  agreed  to, 
and  signed  by  all  of  them  in  the  province.  On  the 
evening  of  ^e  5th  of  March,  1770,  aA  aflray  took 
phice  between  the  military  quartered  at  Boston,  and 
some  citizens,  which  resulted  in  a  loss  of  lives  on 
both  sides.  On  the  following  morning,  a  publick 
meeting  was  called,  and  Samuel  Adams  addressed 
the  Assembly  with  that  impressive  eloquence 
which  was  so  peculiar  to  himself.  The  people,  on 
this  occasion,  chose  a  committee  to  wait  upon  the 
lieutenant-govemour,  to  require  that  the  troops  be  im- 
mediately withdrawn  from  the  town.  The  mission, 
however,  proved  unsuccessful,  and  another  resolution 
was  iaunediately  adopted,  that  a  new  committee  be 
choeen  to  wait  a  second  time  upon  Govemour  Hutchin- 
son, for  the  purpose  of  conve3ring  the  sense  of  the  meet- 
ing in  a  more  peremptory  manner.  Mr.  Adams  acted  as 
chairman.  They  waited  on  the  lieutenant-govemour, 
and  communicated  this  last  vote  of  the  town ;  and, 
ia  a  speech  of  some  length,  Mr.  Adams  stated  the 
danger  of  keeping  the  troops  longer  in  the  capital, 
fully  proving  the  illegality  of  the  act  itself;  and 
enumerating  the  fatal  consequences  that  would  en- 
sue, if  he  refused  an  immediate  compliance  with 
the  vote.  Lieutenant-Govemour  Hutchinson,  with 
his  usual  prevarication,  replied,  and  roundly  assert- 
edt  that  there  was  no  illegality  in  the  measure; 
and  repeated,  that  the  troops  were  not  subject  to 
his  authority,  but  that  he  would  direct  the  removal 
of  the  twenty-ninth  regiment.  Mr.  Adams  again  rose. 
The  magnitude  of  the  subject,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  treated  by  Lieutenant-Govemour  Hutch- 
inson, had  now  roused  the  imperious  feelings  of 
his  patriodck  sod.  With  indignation  strongly  ex* 
~  ia  1^  ssaateaaaee,  aad  ia  a  firm,  leeo* 


lute,  and  commanding  manner,  he  rejdied,  that  ^  k 
was  well  known,  that,  acting  as  govemour  of  the 
province,  he  was  by  its  charter,  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  his  majesty's  military  and  naval  forces, 
and  as  such,  the  troops  were  s^ibject  to  his  orders ; 
and  if  he  had  the  power  to  remove  one  regiment, 
he  had  the  power  to -remove  both;  and  nothing 
short  of  this  would  satisfy  the  people,  and  it  was 
at  his  peril,  if  the  vote  of  the  town  was  not  im- 
mediately complied  with ;  and  if  it  be  longer  de- 
layed, he,  alone,  must  be  answerable  for  the  fatal 
consequences  that  would  ensue.*^  This  produced 
a  momentary  silence.  It  was  now  dark,  and  the 
people  were  waiting  in  anxious  suspense  for  the 
report  of  their  committee.  A  conference  in  whispers 
followed  between  Lieutenant-Govemour  Hutchinson 
aiid  Colonel  Dalrymple.  The  former,  finding  himself 
so  closely  pressed,  and  the  fallacy  and  absurdity  of 
his  arguments  thus  glaringly  exposed,  yielded  up  his 
positions,  and  gave  his  consent  to  the  removal  of 
both  regiments  ;  and  Colonel  Dalrymple  pledged 
his  word  of  honour,  that  he  would  begin  his  prepa- 
rations in  the  morning,  and  that  there  should  be  no 
unnecessary  delay,  until  the  whole  of  both  regi- 
ments were  removed  to  the  castle. 

At  a  very  early  period  of  the  controversy  between 
the  mother-country  and  the  colonies,  Mr.  Adams 
was  impressed  with  the  importance  of  establishing 
conunittees  of  correspondence.  In  1766,  he  made 
some  suggestions  on  this  subject  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend  in  South  Carolina ;  but  it  was  found  to  be 
either  impracticable  or  inexpedient  before  the  3rear 
1772,  when  it  was  first  adopted  by  Massachusetts, 
on  a  motion  of  Mr.  Adams  at  a  publick  town- 
meeting  in  Boston.  This  plan  was  followed  by  all 
the  provinces.  Mr.  Adams's  private  letters  may  have 
advanced  this  important  work.  In  a  letter  to  Richard 
Henry  Lee,  Esq.,  of  Virginia,  which,  unfortunately, 
is  without  a  date,  is  the  following  remurk:  *'I 
wovdd  propose  it  for  your  consideration,  whether 
the  establbhment  of  committees  of  correspondence^ 
among  the  several  towns  in  ev6ry  colony,  would  not 
tend  to  promote  the  general  union  upon  which  the 
security  of  the  whole  depends."  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  resolutions  for  the  estabUshment 
of  this  institution  in  Virginia,  were  passed  March 
12,  1773,  which  was  more  than  four  months  subse- 
quently to  the  time  it  had  been  formed  in  Boston. 

Every  method  had  been  tried  to  induce  Mr.  Adams 
to  abandon  the  cause  of  his  country,  which  he  had 
supported  with  so  much  zeal,  courage  and  ability. 
Threats  and  caresses  had  proved  eqwdly  unavailing 
Prior  to  this  tin^e,  there  is  no  certain  proof  that  any 
direct  attempt  was  made  upon  his  virtue  and  integrity, 
although  a  report  had  been  publickly  and  freely  cir- 
culated, that  it  had  been  unsuccessfully  tried  by 
Govemour  Bernard.  Hutchinson  knew  him  too  well 
to  make  the  attempt  But  Gk>veroour  Gage  was  em- 
powered to  try  the  experiment.  He  sent  him  a  con- 
fidential and  verbal  message  by  Colonel  Fenlon,  who 
waited  upon  Mr.  Adams,  and  after  the  customary 
salutations,  he  slated  the  object  of  his  visit.  He 
said,  that  an  adjustment  of  the  disputes  which  ex- 
isted between  England  and  the  colonies,  and  a  recon- 
ciliation, was  very  desirable,  as  well  as  important  t# 
the  interest  of  both.  That  he  was  authorized  from 
Govemour  Gage  to  assure  him,  that  he  had  beeneoA* 
powered  to  oc^r  upon  him  auch  benefits  as  wonU 
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be  dadsfactory,  upon  tbe  condition,  that  he  would 
engage  to  ceaee  in  his  opposition  to  the  measures 
of  gorernment.  He  also  observed,  that  it  was  the 
advice  of  Crovemour  Gage  to  him,  not  to  incur  the 
further  displeasure  of  his  majesty ;  that  his  conduct 
had  been  such  as  made  him  liable  to  the  penalties 
of  an  act  of  Henry  VIII.,  by  which,  persons  could 
be  sent  to  England  for  trial  of  treason,  or  misprision 
of  treason,  at  the  discretion  of  a  governour  of  a 
province ;  but  by  changing  his  political  course,  he 
would  not  only  receive  great  personal  advantages, 
but  would  thereby  make  his  peace  with  the  king. 
Mr.  Adams  listened  with  apparent  interest  to  this 
recital.  He  asked  Colonel  Fenion,  if  he  would  truly 
deliver  his  reply  as  it  should  be  given.  After  some 
hesitation  he  assented.  Mr.  Adams  required  his 
y/ord  of  honour,  which  he  pledged. 

Then  rising  from  his  chair,  and  assuming  a  de- 
termined manner,  he  replied :  "  I  trust  I  have  long 
since  made  my  peace  with  the  Kino  of  kings. 
No  personal  consideration  shall  induce  me  to  aban- 
don the  righteous  cause  of  my  country.  Tell  Gov- 
ernour Gage,  IT  IS  THE  ADVICE  OF  Samuel  Adams 
TO  HIM,  no  longer  to  insult  the  feelings  of  an  ex- 
asperated people." 

With  a  full  sense  of  his  own  perilous  situation,  mark- 
ed out  as  an  object  of  ministerial  vengeance,  labour- 
ing under  severe  pecuniary  embarrassment,  but  fear- 
less of  personal  consequences,  he  steadily  pursued 
the  great  object  of  his  soul,  the  liberty  of  the  people. 


The  time  required  bold  and  inflexible  mcasuren 
Common  distress  required  common  counsel.  The 
aspect  was  appalling  to  some  of  the  most  decided 
patriots  of  the  day.  The  severity  of  punishment 
which  was  inflicted  on  the  people  of  Boston,  by  the 
power  of  England,  produced  a  melancholy  sadness 
on  the  friends  of  American  freedom.  The  Massa- 
chusetts house  of  assembly  was  then  in  session  at 
Salem.  A  committee  of  that  body  was  chosen  to 
consider  and  report  on  the  state  of  the  province.  Mr 
Adams,  it  is  said,  observed,  that  some  of  the  com 
mittee  were  for  mild  measures  which  he  judged  no- 
wise suited  to  the  present  emergency.  He  conferred 
with  Mr.  Warren  of  Plymouth,  upon  the  necessity 
of  spirited  measures,  and  then  said :  "  Do  you  keep 
the  committee  in  play,  and  I  will  go  and  make  a 
caucus  by  the  time  the  evening  arrives,  and  do  you 
meet  me."  Mr.  Adams  secured  a  meeting  of  about 
five  principal  members  of  the  house,  at  the  time 
specified,  and  repeated  his  endeavours  for  the  second 
and  third  nights,  when  the  number  amounted  to 
more  than  thirty.  The  friends  of  the  administra- 
tion knew  nothing  of  the  matter.  The  popular 
leaders  took  the  sense  of  the  members  in  a  private 
way  and  found  that  they  would  be  able  to  carry 
their  scheme  by  a  sufficient  majority.  They  had 
their  whole  plan  completed,  prepared  their  resolu- 
tions and  then  determined  to  bring  the  business  for- 
ward :  but  before  they  commenc^,  the  doorkeeper 
was  ordered  to  let  bo  person  in.  wxwaSa  any  oaelo 
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igftn.  Tlie  BiAjectB  for  JiKnwuon,  w«M  diM  ui- 
troiiiiced  bj  Mr.  Ad&nw,  with  his  usual  ^oqaenee 
m  such  great  oceasiotts.  He  was  chaimtan  of  the 
cooumttee,  and  repented  the  resoiutioas,  for  the  ap- 
pemtment  of  delegates  to  a  general  congress  to  be 
coMToned  at  Philadelphia,  to  consult  on  the  general 
siieCy  of  America.  This  report  was  receired  with 
snqprise  and  astonishment  by  the  administration 
partjT.  Such  was  the  af^rehensi<m  of  some,  that 
tbey  were  apparently  desirous  to  desert  the  ques* 
tioii.  The  doOTkeeper  seemed  uneasy  at  his  charge, 
and  waToring  with  regard  to  the  performance  of  die 
doty  assigned  to  him.  At  this  critical  juncture^  Mr. 
Adams  reeved  him,  b^  taking  the  key  and  keeping 
it  himself.  The  resolutions  were  passed,  five  dele- 
gates, consisting  of  Samuel  Adams,  Thomas  Gush- 
ing, Robert  Treat  Paine,  John  Adams,  and  James 
Bowdoin,  were  appointed,  the  expense  was  estima- 
ted, and  funds  were  voted  for  the  payment  Before 
the  business  was  finally  closed,  a  member  made  a 
plea  of  indisposition,  and  was  allowed  to  leave  the 
ooQse.  This  person  went  directly  to  the  govemour, 
and  informed  him  of  their  high-handed  proceedings. 
The  govemour  immediately  sent  his  secretary  to  dis- 
scrfve  the  assen^ly,  who  found  the  door  locked.  He 
demanded  entrance,  but  was  answered,  that  his  de- 
sire could  not  be  complied  with,  until  some  impor- 
tant business,  then  before  the  house,  was  concluaed. 
Finding  every  method  to  gain  admission  ineffectual, 
he  read  the  order  on  the  stairs  for  an  immediate  dis- 
solution of  the  assembly.  The  order,  however,  was 
disregarded  by  the  house.  They  continued  their 
deliberations,  passed  all  their  intended  measures, 
and  then  obeyed  the  mandate  for  dissolution. 

After  many  unavailing  efibrts,  both  by  threats  and 
promises,  to  allure  this  inflexible  patriot  from  his  de- 
votion to  the  sacred  cause  of  independence,  govem- 
our Gage,  at  length,  on  the  12th  of  June,  1775,  is- 
soed  that  memorable  proclamation,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract :  *'  In  this  exigency  of  com- 
fdicated  calamities,  I  avaO  myself  of  the  last  ef- 
fort within  the  bounds  of  my  duty,  to  spare  the 
further  effusion  of  blood,  to  offer,  and  I  do  hereby 
in  his  majesty's  name,  offer  and  promise  his  most 

rious  pardon  to  all  persons,  who  shall  forthwith 
down  their  arms,  and  return  to  the  duties  of 
peaceable  subjects,  excepting  only  from  the  benefit 
of  such  pardon,  Samuel  Adtms,  and  John  Hancock^ 
whose  offences  are  of  too  flagitious  a  nature  to 
admit  of  any  other  consideration  than  that  of  con- 
dign punishment.''  This  was  a  diploma,  conferring 
greater  honours  on  the  individuals,  than  any  other 
which  was  within  the  power  of  his  Britannick 
muesty  to  bestow. 

i>uring  the  revolution,  Mr.  Adams  was  constantly 
labouring  in  behalf  of  his  country,  and  alwa3rs  exert- 
mg  the  energies  of  his  mighty  mind,  fearless  of 
Uie  consequences,  to  which  his  devotedness  in  the 
cause  of  liberty  might  expose  him.  In  1777,  many 
pf  the  warmest  friends  of  America,  began  to  despair. 
It  was  at  this  critical  juncture,  afler  Congress  had 
lesdved  to  adjourn  from  Philadelphia  to  Lancas- 
ter, that  some  of  the  leading  members  accident* 
aSy  met  in  company  with  each  other.  A  conversa- 
iion  in  mutual  confidence  ensued.  Mr.  Adams,  who 
VBS  one  of  the  number,  was  cheerful  and  undis- 
pajed  at  the  aspect  of  affairs,  while  the  counte- 
_ ^f  -^  friends  were  strongly  marked  wWi 


the  despondiag  feeUngs  of  their  hearts.  The  oqm- 
versation  naturally  turned  upon  the  subject  which 
most  engaged  their  feelings.  Each  took  occasion 
to  express  his  opinions  on  the  situation  of  the 
publick  cause,  and  all  were  gloomy  and  sad.  Mr. 
Adams  listened  in  silence,  till  they  had  finished. 
He  then  said :  '*  Gentlemen,  your  spirits  appear  to 
be  heavily  oppressed  with  our  publick  calamities 
I  hope  you  do  not  despair  of  our  final  success  V* 
It  was  answered,  that  '*the  chance  was  despe- 
rate." Mr.  Adams  replied :  "  If  this  be  our  language, 
it  is  so,  indeed.  If  we  wear  long  faces,  they  wUl 
become  fashionable.  The  people  take  their  tone 
from  ours,  and  if  we  despair,  can  it  be  expected  that 
they  will  continue  their  efforts  in  what  we  conceive 
to  be  a  hopeless  cause  ?  Let  us  banish  such  feel- 
ings, and  show  a  spirit  that  will  keep  alive  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people,  rather  than  damp  Uieir 
courage.  Better  tidings  will  soon  arrive.  Our 
cause  is  just  and  righteous,  and  we  shall  never  be 
abandoned  by  Heaven,  while  we  show  ourselves 
worthy  of  its  aid  and  protection." 

At  this  time,  there  were  but  twenty-eight  of  the 
members  of  Congress  present  at  Philadelphia.  Mr. 
Adams  said,  that  "  this  was  the  smallest,  but  the 
tmest  Congress  they  ever  had." 

But  a  few  days  had  elapsed,  when  the  news  ar- 
rived, of  the  glorious  success  at  Saratoga,  which 
gave  anew  complexion  to  our  affairs,  and  confidence 
to  our  hopes. 

Soon  afler  this.  Lord  Howe,  the  earl  of  Carlisle, 
and  Mr.  Eden,  arrived  as  commissioners  to  treat 
for  peace,  under  Lord  North's  conciliatory  propo- 
sition. Mr.  Adams  was  one  of  the  committee  chosen 
by  Congress,  to  draught  an  answer  to  their  letter. 
In  this,  it  is  stated,  uiat  **  Congress  will  readity  at- 
tend to  such  terms  of  peace,  as  may  consist  with  the 
honour  of  an  independent  nation." 

In  1779,  Samuel  Adams  was  placed  by  the 
state  convention,  on  a  conunittee,  to  prepare  and 
report  a  form  of  government  for  Massachusetts. 
By  this  conunittee,  he  and  John  Adams  were  ap- 
pointed a  sub-committee  to  furnish  a  draught  of  the 
constitution.  The  draught  produced  by  uem  was 
reported  to  the  convention,  and,  after  some  amend- 
ments, accepted.  The  address  of  the  convention  to 
the  people  was  jointl  v  written  by  them. 

In  1781,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  senate 
of  Massachusetts,  and  was  shortly  afterward  eleva- 
ted  to  the  presidency  of  that  body. 

In  1789,  he  was  elected  lieutenant-govemour  of 
the  state  of  Massachusetts,  and  continued  to  fill  that 
office  till  1794,  when  he  was  chosen  govemour  of 
that  state.  He  was  annually  re-elected  till  1797, 
when,  oppressed  with  years  and  bodily  infirmities, 
he  declined  being  again  a  candidate,  and  retired  to 
private  life. 

After  many  years  of  incessant  exertion,  employ- 
ed in  the  establishment  of  the  independence  of 
America,  he  died  on  the  3d  October,  1803,  in  the 
eighty-second  year  of  his  age,  in  indigent  circum- 
stances. 

The  person  of  Samuel  Adams  was  of  the  mid- 
dle size.  His  countenance  was  a  trae  index  of  his 
mind,  and  possessed  those  lofly  and  elevated  charac- 
teristicks,  which  are  always  found  to  accompany  true 
greatness. 

He  was  a  steady  professor  of  the  Christian  re 
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(igion,  and  nnifonnly  attended  pnUkk  WMtUp.  HiB 
familv  devotions  were  regularly  performed,  and  his 
morality  was  never  impeached. 

In  his  manners  and  deportment,  he  was  sincere 
and  iroaffected;  in  conrersation,  pleasing  and  in- 
ttmctiye ;  and  in  his  friendships,  steadfast  and  affec- 
tionate. 

His  reyolutionary  labottrs  were  not  surpassed  by 
those  of  any  individual.  From  the  commencement 
of  the  dispute  with  Great.  Britain,  lie  was  inces- 
santly employed  in  publick  service ;  opposing  at  one 
time,  the  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  "  parliament 
in  all  cases,"  taking  the  lead  in  questions  of  contro- 
Tcrted  policy  with  me  royal  govemours,  writing  state 
papers  from  1765,  to  1774 ; — ^in  planning  and  orga- 
nizing clubs  and  committees,  haranguing  in  town- 
meetmgs,  or  fillins  the  columns  of  publick  prints 
with  essays  adapted  to  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the 
times.  In  addition  to  these  occupations,  he  main- 
tained an  extensive  and  laborious  correspondence 
with  the  friends  of  American  freedom  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  the  provinces. 

No  man  was  more  intrepid  and  dauntless,  when 
encompassed  by  dangers,  or  more  calm  and  unmov- 
ed amid  publick  disasters,  and  adverse  fortune.  His 
bold  and  daring  conduct  and  language  subiected  him 
to  great  personal  hazards.  Ha^  any  fatal  event  oc- 
curred to  our  country,  by  which  she  had  fallen  in 
her  struggle  for  liberty,  Samuel  Adams  would  have 
been  the  first  victim  of  ministerial  vengeance.  His 
blood  would  have  been  first  shed  as  a  sacrifice  on 
the  altar  of  tyranny,  for  the  noble  magnanimity  and 
independence,  with  which  he  defended  the  cause 
of  freedom.  But  such  was  his  firmness,  that  he 
probably  would  have  met  death  with  as  nmch  com- 
posure, as  he  regarded  it  with  unconcern. 

His  writings  were  numerous,  and  much  dis- 
tinguished for  their  eloquence  and  fervour :  but  un- 
fortunately, the  greater  part  of  them  have  been  lost, 
or  so  distributed  as  to  render  their  collection  im- 
possible. 

He  was  the  author  of  a  letter  to  the  earl  of  Hills- 
borou^ ;— of  many  political  essays  directed  against 
the  a(hninistration  of  Govemour  Shirley ;— of  a  let- 
ter in  answer  to  Thomas  Paine,  in  defence  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  of  an  oration  published  in  the  year  1776. 

Four  letters  of  his  correspondence  on  govern- 
ment are  extant,  and  were  published  in  a  pamphlet 
form  in  1800. 

The  venerable  John  Adams  relates,  that  on  one 
occasion,  he  went  into  Samuel  Adams's  room,  and 
found  him  alone,  and  busily  engaged  in  destroying 
manuscript  documents.  He  inquired  why  he  did 
it ;  and  tne  reply  was,  that  <*  no  papers  should  be 
found  in  his  possession,  that  might  endanger  the 
persons  of  others." 

Mr.  Adams's  eloquence  was  of  a  peculiar  charac- 
ter. His  language  was  5>ure,  concise,  and  impres- 
sive. He  was  more  logical  than  figurative.  His 
arguments  were  addressed  rather  to  the  understand- 
ing, than  to  the  feelings;  yet  he  always  engaged 
the  deepest  attention  of  his  audience.  On  ordinary 
occasions,  there  was  nothing  remarkable  in  his 
speeches;  but  on  great  questions,  when  his  own 
feelings  were  interested,  he  would  combine  every 
thing  great  in  oratory.  In  the  language  of  an  elegant 
writer,  the  great  (pialities  of  his  mind  were  fully  dis- 
played, in  proportion  as  the  field  for  their  exertion 


was  extended ;  nnd  the  ttOBfgf  of  his  kngoage  was 
not  inferioor  to  the  depth  of  his  mind.  It  was  an 
eloquence  admiraUy  adapted  u>  the  age  in  which 
he  flourished,  and  exactly  calculated  to  attain  the 
object  of  his  pmsuit.  It  may  well  be  described  in 
the  language  of  the  poet,  **  thoughts  which  breathe, 
and  woids  which  bum."  An  eloquence,  not  coft* 
sisting  of  theatrical  gesture,  or  the  pomp  of  words ; 
but  that  which  was  a  true  {Hcture  of  a  heart  flowing 
with  the  sublime  enthusiasm  and  ardour  of  patriot* 
ism ;  an  eloquence,  to  which  his  fellow  citizens  lis- 
tened with  af^lause  and  rapture ;  and  little  inferioor 
to  the  best  inodels  of  antiquity,  for  simplicity,  majes^ 
ty,  and  persnasion. 


FAnUES. 


Ahnost  all  nations  have,  in  ignorant  times,  poe- 
sessed  a  strong  belief  in  the  supernatural,  whick 
has  been  continued  to  the  jHresent  day,  among  the 
unenlightened.  Wild  and  t^rrifick  scenes  were 
peopled  by  the  imagination  with  fierce  and  fearful 
beings,  while  flowery  dells,'^equestered  glades,  green 
and  smiling  forests,  and  pleasant  water-faUs,  were 
selected  as  the  haunts  of  a  gentler,  and  more  grace 
ful  race  of  beings,  than  belongs  to  humanity. 

Pastoral  nations  delighted  to  picture  forms  <rf 
miniature  ^egance,  whose  habitati<»is  were  delicate 
and  fragrant  flowers.  The  faiiy  queen  Titania 
hmg  like  a  bee  or  butterfly,  witnin  a  hairbell,  or 
led  the  gay  dance  by  moonlight,  over  roses,  without 
bending  the  most  fragile  floweret  leaf  beneath  her 
footstep.  Hie  beings  called  fairies  were  at  first 
termed  elves,  the  word  e^  originating  with  the  Sax* 
<ms,  who,  from  remote  antiquity,  believed  in  them. 

The  Lajdanders,  Icelanders,  and  inhabitants  of 
Finland,  believed  in  the  existence  of  fairies.  Many 
aflSbrmed  that  they  had  had  intercourse  with  them,  aim 
had  been  invited  to  their  subterranean  retreats,  where 
they  were  hospitably  entertained.  The  little  men 
and  women  handed  round  w^e  and  tobacco,  with 
which  the  mortal  visiters  were  supplied  in  abun- 
dance, and  afterwards  sent  them  on  their  way^ 
with  good  advice,  and  an  honourable  escort.  Up 
to  this  time,  these  people  boast  of  mingling  in  the 
magical  ceremcmies  and  dances  of  the  fairies. 

The  word  fairy  is  thought  by  most  writers,  to  be 
derived  firom  the  Persian,  and  the  character  of  the 
English  fairies 'and  the  Persian  Peris  is  similar. 
The  Peris  of  the  Orientab,  are  represented  as  fe« 
males  of  exquisite  beauty,  and  great  gendeness,  who 
are  not  permitted  to  reside  in  Heaven.  They  are 
not  however  of  earth.  They  live  in  the  coloure  of 
the  rainbow,  among  the  gorgeously-tinted  clouds, 
and  are  nourished  by  the  fragrance  of  sweet  flow* 
ers. 

The  Dives  of  the  Peraians  were  spirits  of  the 
male  sex,  with  habits  and  dispositions,  direcdy  con- 
trary to  those  of  the  Peris.  They  were  malevo- 
lent, cruel,  and  fierce,  and  described  as  hideous  in 
their  appearance.  Huge  spiral  horns  sprang  from 
th^  heads,  their  eyes  were  large  and  staring,  their 
claws  shArp  and  their  fangs  terrifick.  Covered 
with  shaggy  hair,  and  having  long  rough  tails,  k 
seemed  as  if  they  possessed  every  deformi^.  The 
Dives  warred  with  mankind,  and  pursued  me  P<9ri8 
wiUi  unrelenting  hatred.  Their  lives,  however,  were 
Hmited,  and  they  were  not  incapable  of  feeling  per* 
sonal  violence.  ^  .  . 
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BT  BOBERT  1I0RBI8,  fe8Q« 

**Nattm 
TkMX  fonMd  this  worM  ^o  beMlifol,  that  spread 
favth"*  Wp  wiUi  plMty,  and  life's  toMUail  ehofd 
Stnuig  to  vMhaacifl^  uniaoDy  tlial  oaTa 
The  hapDj  birds  theu  dwelliog  in  Sie  gfove. 
That  yielded  to  the  waDderers  of  the  daep 
The  looelr  silence  of  the  unfathomed  main, 
And  filled  the  meanest  wonn  that  crawls  in  dost 
With  spirit,  thought,  and  loye.**— P.  B.  Shbllit. 

Hearen's  earliest  horn  and  still  unsullied  child, 

Whooe  smile  is  morning  and  whose  frown  is  night, 
Aioand  whose  hrow  earth's  earliest  roses  smiled — 

lUie  was  the  glow  of  beantjH-tttiw  the  light 
Thai  beamed  o*er  paradise,  when  woman  there, 

Fresh  from  her  maker's  hand— a  fanltless  Using — 
With  dove-like  eyes,  and  shadowy  golden  hair. 

From  groTelllnff  beast,  or  bird  on  tireless  wing. 
Woo  homaffe'  as  she  passed  I  Tkine  too  the  glow 
That  fimhM  her  eheek,  or  beamed  from  her  white  brow. 

Boaniy  is  thine  in  ^1  her  changiiur  dyes- 
Color,  and  light,  and  shade,  and  sound,  and  song, 
Blora's  purple  hues,  and  evening's  golden  skies-^ 

Hie  whispering  summer  breeze— the  whirlwind  strong : 
N%ht  with  her  starry  train,  a  shining  band, — 

Each  wandering  meteor  of  yon  trackless  deep*- 
Italia's  ffssenest  spot— Zabara's  buminpr  sand^ 

The  thnnder's  tqII — the  lightning's  living  leap- 
Hie  lark's  light  note— the  murmur  of  the  bee-~ 
An  tpeak  of  heaven,  <^  order  and  of  thee. 

mie  aeasons  are  ^y  handmaids,  and  the  flowers 

Pair  emblems  of  thy  beauty,— bending  grain 
Made  golden  by  tiie  sun-shine's  magic  powers— 

The  howling  tempest— and  the  gentle  rain 
Of  aammer's  softer  mood, — blossom  and  fruit— 

The  bending  willow  and  the  ereepinjr  vine- 
Hie  rattling  hail-storm,  and  the  snow-flake  mute— 

The  time-worn  oak,  the  cedar  and  the  pine- 
Niagara's  roaring  fall— the  noiseless  rill- 
Wen  nature's  at  the  dawn— are  nature's  still. 

Mtthty  or  «entle  as  may  suit  thy  mood— 

The  whin  wind  and  the  earthquake  tell  thy  power— 
T\kj  hand  scoop'd  out  old  ocean— jEtna  pil'd ; 

Beat  the  first  rainbow — ^pAited  the  first  flower; 
Hie  loveliest  is  thy  £ice  in  spring's  glad  honr-^ 

Tlie  meadows  green,  the  waters  leaping  free— 
The  earth  vet  wet  with  morning's  dewy  snower— ^ 

The  sunlight  beaming  o'er  uSa  distant  sea-  ■ 
When  new-bom  winds  their  freshness  first  disclose. 
And  wanton  with  the  riolet  and  the  rose. 

TltT  temples  are  upon  the  lofty  steeps 
Of  Andes  and  the  Apennines— and  where 

Thm  ooral  insect  toils  beneath  the  deep. 
Or  the  lone  Arab  pours  his  soul  in  prayer. 

Hie  meanest  intellect— the  mightiest  mind- 
Master  and  slave  alike  admit  thy  power^ 

Monarch  and  nation — hero,  prince  and  hind. 
Must  yield  at  nature's  tributary  hour — 

Baline  mee  forests  tremble,  mountains  nod ; 

Herw  fiwble  art  to  thee— ««a  worm,  a  god  T' 

Oh*  natnie !  is  it  strange  the  forest  child. 

The  tawny  tenant  of  the  boundless  west— 
WiA  none  to  lead  his  mind  beyond  the  wild. 

Or  point  his  thoughts  to  regions  of  the  blest— 
ShooM  deem  thy  priories  god-Tike,  and  fall  down 

A  savage  worshipper  I    Should  see  in  thee 
n»  spirift  of  a  leaping  cataract— 

As  power  of  life,  and  death,  and  destiny-* 


No— vatfaer  marfel  that  the  lettei^d  fbol— 

The  worm  wham  heaven  has  giy'n  ibo  powarof  thengh 
SeMg  thy  glories,  and  the^  magic  rale 

That  governs  all  ihy  works— should  set  at  naaght 
The  lessons  that  they  teaeh — should  mock  the  power 

That  call'd  from  chaos  all  that  mingles  here— 
The  loftiest  mountain  and  the  lowliest  flower- 
Earth,  air  and  ocean— each  celestial  sphere- 
Should  lock  firom  sea  to  sky— from  dust  to  man*— 
And  tee  no  Gk>d  in  all  the  wondroas  plaa  { 


^  an  the  lightning  flashes  through  the  sky, 

KBeve  it  fire  from  some  immortal  eye  1 
8 


JOHN  ADAMS— GEORGE  in. 

The  account  that  Mr.  Adams  gave,  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend,  of  his  introduction  to  George  III,  at  the  Court 
of  St.  James,  as  the  first  minister  from  the  re6</  co* 
tanieSf  is  very  interesting. 

'<  At  one  o'clock  on  Wednesday,  the  let  of  Juno, 
1785,  the  Master  of  Ceremonies  called  at  mv  house* 
and  went  with  me  to  the  Secretary  of  State  s  oflice, 
in  Cleveland  Row,  where  the  Marquis  of  Caermar- 
then  received  and  introduced  me  to  Mr.  Frazier,  his 
under  Secretary,  who  had  been,  as  his  lordship  said, 
uninterruptedly  in  that  ofliee  through  all  the  changes 
in  administration  for  thirtv  years.  After  a  short  con* 
versation.  Lord  Caermarthen  invited  me  to  go  with 
him  in  his  coach  to  Court  When  we  arrived  in  &e 
antechamber  the  Master  of  Ceremonies  introduced 
him,  and  attended  me  while  the  Secretary  of  State 
went  to  take  the  commands  of  the  King.  While  I 
stood  in  this  place,  where  it  seems  all  Ministers  stand 
upon  such  occasions,  always  attended  by  the  Master 
of  Ceremonies,  the  room  was  very  full  of  Ministers 
of  State,  Bishops,  and  all  other  sorts  of  courtiers,  as 
well  as  the  next  room,  which  is  the  King's  bedeham* 
her.  Tou  may  well  suppose  I  was  the  focus  of  all 
eyes.  I  was  relieved,  however,  from  the  embarrass- 
ment  of  it  by  the  Swedish  and  Dutch  Minister8«  who 
came  to  me  and  entertained  me  with  a  very  agreea- 
ble conversation  during  the  whole  time.  Some  oth- 
er gentlemen,  whom  I  had  seen  before,  came  to  make 
&eir  complmients  to  me,  until  the  Marquis  of  Caer- 
marthen returned  and  desired  me  to  go  with  him  to 
his  Majesty.  I  went  with  his  lordship  through  the 
levee  room  into  the  King's  closet.  The  door  was 
shut,  and  I  was  left  with  his  Majesty  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  alone.  I  made  the  three  reverences: 
one  at  the  door,  another  about  half  way,  and  another 
before  the  presence,  according  to  the  usage  establish- 
ed at  this  and  all  the  Northern  Courts  of  Europe,  and 
then  I  addressed  myself  to  his  Majesty  in  the  follow* 
ing  words: 

**  SiRB :  The  United  States  have  appointed  me  Mia- 
ister  Plenipotentiary  to  your  Majesty,  and  have  di- 
rected me  to  deliver  to  your  Majesty  this  letter, 
which  contains  the  evidence  of  it.  It  is  in  obedience 
to  their  express  commands,  that  I  have  the  honor  to 
assure  your  Majesty  of  their  unanimous  disposition 
and  desire  to  cultivate  the  most  friendly  and  liberal 
intercourse  between  your  Majesty's  subjects  and 
their  citizens,  and  of  their  best  wishes  for  your  Ma- 
jesty's health  and  happiness,  and  for  that  of  your 
family. 

**  The  appointment  of  a  Minister  from  the  United 
States  to  your  Majesty's  Court  will  form  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  England  and  America.  I  think  mjr- 
self  more  fortunate  than  all  my  fellow-citizens,  in 
having  the  distinguished  honor  to  be  the  first  to  stand 
in  your  Majesty's  royal  presence  in  a  diplomatic 
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ckaraetor ;  and  I  Aall  efte«Bi  nq^Mlf  A*  bappwt  of 
meii»  if  I  eta  be  instnunental  in  recommftudiag  my 
eountry  more  and  more  to  your  Majesty's  ro3ru  be- 
nerolence,  and  of  restoring  an  entire  esteem,  oonfi- 
denoe,  and  affection ;  or,  in  better  words,  '  the  old 
good  nature  and  the  good  old  humor,*  between  peo- 

Sle  who,  though  separated  by  an  ocean,  and  under 
ifierent  governments,  have  the  same  language,  asim- 
ilar  religion,  a  kindred  blood.  I  beg  your  Majesty's 
permission  to  add,  that  although  I  have  sometimes 
before  been  instructed  by  my  eountry,  it  was  never 
in  my  whole  life  in  a  manner  so  agreeable  to  my' 
self. 

<*The  King  listened  to  every  word  I  said  with  dig- 
nity, it  is  true,  but  with  apparent  emotion.  Whether 
it  was  my  visible  agitation,  for  I  felt  more  than  I 
could  express,  that  touched  him,  I  cannot  say ;  but  he 
was  much  affected,  and  answered  me  with  more  tre- 
mor than  I  had  spoken  with,  and  said : 

'<  <  Sir,  the  circumstances  of  this  audience  are  so  ex- 
traordinary, the  language  you  have  now  held  is  so  ex' 
tremely  proper,  and  the  feelings  you  have  discovered 
so  jusdy  adapted  to  the  occasion,  that  I  not  only  re- 
ceive with  pleasure  the  assurance  of  the  friendly  dis- 
position of  the  United  States,  but  I  am  glad  the 
choice  has  fallen  upon  you  to  be  their  minister.  I 
wish  you,  sir,  to  believe,  that  it  may  be  understood 
in  America,  that  I  have  done  nothing  in  the  late  con- 
test but  what  I  thought  myself  indispensably  bound 
to  do,  by  the  duty  which  I  owed  my  people.  I  will 
be  frank  with  you.  I  was  the  last  to  conform  to  the 
separation ;  but  the  separation  having  become  inevi- 
table, I  have  always  said,  as  I  now  say,  that  I  would 
be  the  first  to  meet  the  friendship  of  the  United  States 
as  an  independent  power.  The  moment  I  see  such 
sentiments  and  language  as  yours  prevail,  and  a  dis- 
position to  give  this  country  the  preference,  that  mo- 
ment I  shall  say,  let  the  circumstances  of  language, 
religion,  and  blood,  have  ^^ir  natural,  full  effect.' 

**l  dare  not  say  that  these  were  the  Kiig's  precise 
words ;  and  it  is  even  possible  that  I  may  have,  in 
some  particulars,  mistaken  his  meaning;  for,  although 
his  pronunciation  is  as  distinct  as  I  ever  heard,  he 
hesitated  sometimes  between  the  members  of  the 
same  period.  He  was,  indeed,  much  affected,  and  I 
was  not  less  so ;  and  therefore  I  cannot  be  certain 
that  I  was  so  attentive,  heard  so  clearly,  and  under- 
stood so  perfectly,  as  to  be  confident  of  all  his  words 
or  sense.  This  I  do  say,  that  the  foregoing  is  his 
Majesty's  meaning,  as  I  then  understood  it,  and  his 
own  words,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect  them. 

**  The  King  then  asked  me  whether  I  came  last 
from  France,  and,  upon  my  answering  in  the  affir- 
mative, he  put  on  an  air  of  familiarity,  and,  smiling, 
or  rather  laughing,  said,  '  There  is  an  opinion  among 
some  people  that  you  are  not  the  most  attached  of  all 
your  countrymen  to  the  manners  of  France.'  I  was 
surprised  at  this,  because  I  thought  it  an  indiscretion, 
and  a  descent  from  his  dignity.  I  was  a  little  em- 
barrassed ;  but,  determined  not  to  deny  truth  on  the 
one  hand,  nor  lead  him  to  infer  from  it  any  attach- 
ment to  England  on  the  other,  I  threw  off  as  much 
gravity  as  I  could,  and  assumed  an  air  of  gaiety  and 
a  tone  of  decision,  as  far  as  was  decent,  and  said, 
'That  opinion,  sir,  is  not  mistaken;  I  must  stow  to 
your  Majesty,  I  haTO  no  attachment  but  to  my  own 
country.'  The  King  replied  as  quick  as  lightning, 
*  An  honest  man  will  have  no  other.' 


«« The  king  then  said  a  ipord  ortwe  to  tlM  Jber^ 
tary  of  State,  which,  being  between  them,  I  «d  not 
hear,  and  then  tnmed  round  and  bowed  to  jtlbf  nm  is 
customary  with  all  kings  and  prinomi  when  Ihe^r 
give  the  signal  to  retue.  I  retreated,  stepping  back- 
wards, as  is  the  etiquette,  and  making  my  last  re- 
Terence  at  the  door  of  the  chamber."— -fn^tranTf 
N.£  Oazeteer. 


INTERESTING   FACTS. 


The  first  decked  vessel  ever  bnilt  within  the 
limits  of  the  old  United  States,  was  constract- 
ed  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson^  by  Adrian 
Block,  in  the  summer  of  1614.  She  was  called 
a  yacht,  and  her  first  voyage  was  made  through 
Hurl  Gate  into  the  Sound,  and  as  far  east  as 
Cape  Cod,  by  the  Vineyard  passage.  It  was  in  this 
voyage  that  Block  Island  was  first  discovered 
Within  the  first  forty-six  years  after  the  settlement 
of  Massachusetts,  there  were  built  in  Boston  and 
its  vicinity  730  vessels,  varying  from  six  to  290 
tuns  in  burden.  One  of  these,  the  Blessing  of  the 
Bay,  a  bark  of  £fty  tuns,  was  built  in  1631. 

The  celebrated  English  patriot  and  divine,  Hugh 
Peters,  caused  a  vessel  of  300  tuns  to  be  con- 
structed at  Salem  in  1641.  The  first  schooner 
ever  launched  is  said  to  have  been  built  at  Ci^ 
Ann  in  1714.  In  1713,  Connecticut  had  but  2  brigs, 
20  sloops,  and  a  few  smaller  craft,  employing  bat 
120  seamen;  while  Massachusetts,  at)oat  the 
same  time,  had  462  vessels,  the  tunnage  of  which 
was  25,406,  and  employed  3,493  seamen.  The 
first  ensign  ever  shown  by  a  regular  American 
man-of-war,  was  hoisted  on  board  the  frigate  Al- 
fred, in  the  Delaware,  by  the  hands  of  Pam  Jonesi 
in  the  latter  part  of  December,  1775.  What  this 
ensign  was  is  not  precisely  known,  as  the  present 
national  colors  were  not  formally  adopted  until 
1777.  ^ 

The  first  regular  American  cruiser  that  went  to 
sea  was  the  Lexington,  a  little  bri^of  14  guns, 
commanded  by  Gapt.  John  Barry,  of  Fhilade^hia. 
She  sailed  some  time  in  the  winter  of  1775.  The 
first  American  man-of-war  that  got  to  sea  after 
the  adoption  of  our  present  form  of  government, 
was  the  Ganges.  She  was  originally  an  Indiamani 
but  was  purchased  by  the  government,  and  con- 
verted into  a  cruiser,  having  an  armament  of  24 
guns.  She  sailed  in  May,  1798,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Richard  Dale,  who  was  first 
lieutenant  of  the  Bon  Homme  Richard,  when  that 
ship  captured  the  Serapis. 

The  Constellation  was  the  first  of  the  new  built 
vessels  that  went  to  sea,  under  Captain  Tmxton. 
She  sailed  June,  1793,  and  was  followed  by  the 
United  States,  and  a  little  later,  by  the  Constita- 
tion,  both  these  latter  sailing  in  July  the  same 
year.  The  first  prize  under  our. present  naval 
orfifanization  was  the  French  privateer  La  Croy« 
able.  She  was  a  schooner  of  14  gnna,  and  was 
captured  by  the  sloop-of-war  Delaware,  Capt.  De* 
catur.  The  above  historical  facts  we  have  glean* 
ed  from  Mr.  Cooper's  exceUent  Naval  History  ot. 
the  United  States. 
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POftTSAlTS  n  LORD  fiROUOHAM. 

NAPOLBON — ^WASHINGTON. 

Aftbk  Lafayette  had  qmtted  the  amiies  of  the 
Repablic,  defaced  by  the  crimes  of  1792^  aod  Gar- 
net himself,  long  the  director  of  their  marrellons 
achievements,  and  standing  by  his  conntiy  in  spite 
of  aD  the  excesses  b]^  which  she  was  disfigured, 
had  at  length  been  driven  from  her  side  by  the  evil 
men  that  swayed  her  destinies,  victory,  long  so 
familiar  to  the  French  people,  was  for  a  season 
estrangred  from  them,  and  the  period  of  their  con- 
qnests  seemed  at  last  to  have  arrived.  A  new  and 
yet  more  triumphant  course  was  then  begun,  under 
the  genius  of  Napoleon  Buonapartje,  certainly  the 
most  extraordinary  person  who  has  appeared  in 
modem  times,  and  to  whom,  in  dome  respects, 
no  parallel  can  be  found,  if  we  search  the  whole 
aniuds  of  the  human  race.  For  though  the  con- 
quests of  Alexander  were  more  extensive,  and  the 
matchless  character  of  Caesar  was  embellished  by 
more  various  accomplishments,  and  the  invaders 
of  Mexico  and  Peru  worked  their  purposes  of 
subjugation  with  far  more  scanty  means,  yet  the 
mihtary  genius  of  the  Great  Oaptain  shines  with 
a  lustre  peculiarly  its  own,  or  which  he  shares 
with  Hannibal  alone,  when  we  reflect  that  he  never 
had  to  contend,  like  those  conquerors,  with  ad- 
versaries inferior  to  himself  in  civilization  or  dis- 
cipline, but  won  all  his  triumphs  over  hosts  as  well 
ordered  and  regularly  marshalled  and  amply  pro- 
vided as  his  own. 

Hiis  celebrated  man  was  sprung  from  a  ffood 
family  in  Corsica,  and  whOe  yet  a  bov  fixed  the 
attention  and  raised  the  hopes  of  all  his  connec- 
tions. In  his  early  youth  his  military  genius  shone 
forth  I  he  soon  gained  the  summit  of  his  profes- 
sion; he  commanded  at  twenty-five  a  military 
operation  of  a  complicated  and  difiicult  nature  in 
nris :  being  selected  for  superior  conomand  by 
the  p^enius  of  Ciaiiot,  he  rapidly  led  the  Frencn 
armies  through  a  series  of  victories  till  then  unex- 
ampled, and  to  which,  even  now,  his  own  af^er 
achievements  can  alone  afford  any  parallel,  for  the 
suddenness,  the  vehemence,  and  the  completeness 
of  the  operations.  That  much  of  his  success  was 
derived  from  the  mechanical  adherence  of  his  ad- 
versaries to  the  formal  rules  of  ancient  tactics 
cannot  be  doubted ;  and  our  Wellington's  cam- 
Wgnn  would,  in  the  same  circumstances,  and  had 
be  been  opposed  to  similar  antagonists,  in  all  like- 
lihood have  been  as  brilliant  and  decisive.  But 
he  always  had  to  combat  the  soldiers  bred  in  Na- 
p6leon'-s  school ;  while  Napoleon,  for  the  most 
part,  was  matched  against  men  whose  inveterate 
propensity  to  follow  the  rules  of  an  obsolete  sci- 
ence, not  even  the  example  of  Frederick  had  been 
able  to  subdue ;  and  who  were  resolved  upon  be- 
ing the  second  time  the  victims  of  the  same  obsti- 
nate blindness  which  had,  in  Frederick's  days, 
made  genius  triumph  over  numbers  by  breaking 
thtonn  rules  repugnant  to  common  sense.  It 
mut,  nowever,  be  confessed,  that  although  this 
eOMideration  accounts  for  the  achievements  of 
this  great  warrior,  which  had  else  been  impossible, 
nothing  is  thus  detracted  from  his  praise,  except- 
i^^  that  what  he  accomplished  ceases  to  be  miraou- 
Ms:  for  it  was  his  glory  never  to  1^  an  enmr 


pass  nnprt^taUy  to  Umself ;  nor  ^ver  to  fiwhtt 
adversary  an  advantage  which  he  could  not  ravidi 
from  him,  with  ample  interests,  before  it  was  turn- 
ed to  any  fatal  account. 

Nor  can  it  be  denied  that,  when  die  fortune  of 
war  proved  adverse,  the  resoorees  ot  his  mind 
were  only  drawn  forth  in  the  more  ample  profu- 
sion^  After  the  battle  of  Aspeme  he  displayed 
more  skill,  as  well  as  con^ancy,  than  in  all  his 
previous  campaigns ;  and  the  struggle  which  he 
made  in  France,  dunng  the  dreadfufconflict  thai 
preceded  his  down£Edl,  is  by  manv  regarded  as  the 
masterpiece  of  his  military  life.  Nor  let  us  forget 
that  the  grand  error  of  his  whole  career,  the  mighty 
expedition  to  Moscow,  was  a  political  error  only. 
The  vast  preparations  of  that  campaign — the  com- 
binations by  which  he  collected  and  marshalled 
and  moved  this  prodigious  and  various  force  like 
a  smgle  corps,  or  a  domestic  animal,  or  a  lifeless 
instrument  m  his  hand — displayed,  in  the  highest 
de^e,  the  great  genius  for  arrangement  and  for 
action  with  which  he  was  endowed ;  and  his  pro- 
digious efforts  to  regain  the  ground  which  the 
disasters  of  that  campaira  rescued  from  his  grasp, 
were  onl]^  not  successful,  because  no  human  pow- 
er could  in  a  month  create  an  army  of  cavalry, 
nor  a  word  of  command  give  recruits  the  discipline 
of  veterans.  In  the  history  of  war,  it  is,  assured- 
ly, only  Hannibal  who  can  be  compared  with  him ; 
and  certainly,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  yet  great- 
er difiiculties  of  the  Carthaginian's  position — ^the 
much  longer  time  during  which  he  maintained  the 
unequal  contest — still  more,  when  we  consider 
that  his  enemies  have  alone  recorded  his  story, 
while  Napoleon  has  be«i  his  own  annalist — jus- 
tice seems  to  raquire  that  the  modem  should 
yield  to  the  ancient  commander. 

The  mighty  operation  which  led  to  his  downfall, 
and  in  which  aU  the  resources  of  his  vast  capacity 
as  well  as  the  recklessness  of  his  boundless  ambi- 
tion were  displayed,  has  long  fixed,  as  well  it 
might,  the  regards  of  mankind,  and  it  has  not  been 
too  anxiously  contemplated.  His  course  of  victo- 
ry had  been  for  twelve  years  uninterrupted.  The 
resourcea  of  France  had  been  poured  out  without 
stint  at  his  command.  The  destruction  of  her 
liberties  had  not  relaxed  the  martial  propensities 
of  her  people,  nor  thinned  the  multitudes  that 
poured  out  their  blood  under  his  banners.  The 
fervor  of  the  revolutionary  zeal  had  cooled,  but 
the  discipline  which  a  vigorous  despotism  secures 
had  succeeded,  and  the  Conscription  worked  as 
great  miracles  as  the  Republic.  The  countless 
hosts  which  France  thus  poured  forth,  were  led 
bv  this  consummate  warrior  over  all  Italy,  Spain, 
Germany;  half  the  ancient  thrones  of  Europe 
were  subverted,  the  capitals  of  half  her  powers 
occupied  in  succession ;  and  a  monarchy  was  es- 
tablished which  the  existence  of  England  and 
Russia  alone  prevented  from  being  universal. 

But  the  vaulting  ambition  of  the  great  coiiquer- 
or  at  last  outshot  itself.  After  his  most  arduous 
and  perhaps  most  triumphant  campaign^  under- 
taken with  a  profusion  ot  military  resources  un- 
exampled in  the  annals  of  war,  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  Russians  was  in  his  hands ;  yet  from  the 
refusal  of  the  enemy  to  vake  peace,  and  the  sterili- 
ty of  the  vast  suffreunding  country,  the  CMiqnesI 
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wu  b#otlM8  to  Ut  pnrpdMl  He  htA  eidfocted 
tke  mlgrhtiett  MTBiT  tii^  ever  di«  nwiid  taw  ^  fhmi 
aH  paitt  ef  ihm  Goatiiieiit  he  htd  gathered  his 
forces ;  every  diversity  of  blood  aad  complexion, 
aad  tongue,  and  weapon,  shone  aloar  hie  iine  f — 
*^  Exercitus  mixtns  ex  eoUa voine  omnium  gentium, 
qnibus  non  lex,  non  mos,  non  lingua  communis ; 
alius  habitus,  eita  veetis,  alia  arma,  alii  ritus,  alia 
sacra" — ^tbe  resources  of  whole  provinces  moved 
through  the  kingdoms  which  his  arms  held  in 
awe ;  the  artillery  of  whole  citadels  traversed  the 
fields ;  the  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills  were  made 
the  food  of  the  mjrriads  whom  he  poured  into  the 
pbiae  of  Eastern  Europe,  where  blood  flowed  in 
rivers,  and  the  earth  was  whitened  wiUi  men's 
bones:  but  this  gigantic  enterprise,  uniformly 
successful,  was  found  to  have  no  object,  when  it 
had  no  longer  an  enemy  to  overcome,  and  the 
victor  in  vain  sued  to  the  vanquished  for  peace. 
The  conflagration  of  Moscow  in  one  night  began 
his  discomfiture,  which  the  frost  of  another  n^t 
completed !  Upon  the  pomp  and  circumstance 
of  unnumbered  warriors — dieir  cavalry,  their 
guns,  their  nmgazines,  their  equ^[>age — descend- 
ed  slowly,  flake  by  fldke,  the  snow  of  a  northern 
niffht. 

The  hopes  of  Napoleon  were  blighted  {  the  re* 
treat  of  his  armament  was  cut  off;  and  his  doom 
sealed  far' more  irreversibly  than  if  the  conqueror 
of  a  hundred  fields  had  been  overthrown  in  battle, 
and  made  captive  with  half  his  force.  All  his 
subsequent  efibrts  to  regain  the  power  he  had 
lost  never  succeeded  in  countervailing  the  efiects 
of  that  Russian  night.  The  fire  of  his  genius 
burnt,  if  possible,  brighter  than  erer;  in  two 
campaigns  bts  efibrts  were  more  than  human,  his 
resources  more  miraculous  than  before,  his  valor 
more  worthy  of  the  prize  he  played  for — ^but  all 
was  vain :  his  weapon  was  no  longer  in  his  hand ; 
his  army  was  goile  ;  and  his  adversaries,  no  more 
quailing  under  the  feeling  of  his  superior  nature, 
had  discovered  him  to  be  vincible  like  themselves, 
and  grew  bold  in  their  turn,  as  the  Mexicans  gath* 
ered  courage,  three  centuries  ago,  from  finding 
that  the  Spaniards  were  subject  to  the  accidents 
of  mortality. 

Such  was  the  great  captain,  and  such  was  the 
fate  on  which  the  conqueror  rushed. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  the  mighty  genius  tsf  Na* 
poleon  was  of  the  highest  order ;  he  was  one  of 
the  greatest  masters  of  the  art  of  war ;  he  is  to 
be  ranked  among  the  generals  of  the  highest  class, 
if  indeed  there  be  any  but  Hannibal  can  be  placed 
on  a  level  with  him.  To  all  the  qualities,  both  in 
the  council  and  in  the  field,  which  combine  to 
form  an  accomplished  commander,  he  added,  what 
but  few  indeed  had  ever  shown,  an  original  gen- 
ius :  he  was  so  great  an  improver  on  me  inven- 
tions of  others,  that  he  nii^ht  well  lay  claim  to 
the  honors  of  discovery,  ftie  tactics  of  Freder- 
ick he  carried  so  much  farther,  and  with  such  im- 
portant additions,  that  we  might  as  well  deny  to 
Watt  the  originating  of  the  steam-en^ne,  as  to 
Napoleon  the  being  an  inventor  in  military  sci- 
ence. The  great  step  which  Frederick  made  was 
die  connecting  together  all  the  operations  of  an 
extensive  campaign  in  various  quarters,  and  es- 
pecially the  moving  vast  bodies  of  troofs  npidly 


on  a  given  point,  so  as  to  fight  his   adversaries 
there  at  a  certain  advantage.      This   requir^ 
brave  neglect  of  the  established   rules  of 
it  required  a  firm  determination  to  despi| 

dable  obstacles;    it  required    an   er 

words  **  difiicult  and  impossible'*  from  the  gener^ 
al's  vocabulary.  In  proportion  to  all  the  hardi- 
hood of  these  operations,  was  the  high  merit  of 
their  author,  and  also  the  certainty  of  their  sae* 
cess  against  the  regular  mechanical  generals  of 
Maria  Theresa,  to  whom  he  was  opposed.  80 
much  the  rather  are  we  to  wonder  at  the  succasf 
of  these  generals,  the  produce  of  the  same  German* 
ic  school,  showing  themselves  as  unprepared  for 
the  great  extension  of  the  Prussian  system,  but  ia 
the  same  direction,  which  Napoleon  practised, 
and  being  as  completely  taken  unawares  by  his 
rapid  movements  at  Ulm,  and  his  feinU  at  Wagram, 
as  their  masters  had  been  at  Rosbach,  at  Pima, 
and  at  Prague. 

The  degree  in  which  he  thus  extended  and  im* 
Droved  upon  Frederick's  tactics  was  great  indeed. 
No  man  could  ever  bring  such  bodies  into  the  field  j 
none  provide  by  combined  operations  for  their  sup- 
port ;  none  move  such  masses  from  various  quar* 
ters  upon  one  point;  none  mancBuvre  at  one  fight 
the  thousands  whom  he  had  assembled,  change 
his  operations  which  the  fate  of  the  hour  or  the 
moment  required,  and  tell  with  such  ab^lute  cer- 
tainty the  efiects  of  each  movement*  He  had  all 
the  Imowledge  in  minute  detail  which  the  art  of 
war  requires ;  he  had  a  perfectly  accurate  appre- 
ciation of  what  men  and  horees  and  guns  can  do; 
his  memory  told  him  in  an  instant  where  each 
corps,  each  regiment,  each  gun,  was  situated, 
both  in  peace  and  war,  and  in  what  condition  al- 
most each  company  of  his  vast  force  was  at 
that  moment.  Then  he  possessed  the  intuitive 
knowledge  of  his  enemy's  state,  and  movementsi 
and  plans ;  so  nicely  could  he  unravel  all  conflict- 
ing accounts,  and  decide  at  once  as  by  intuition 
which  was  true.  In  the  field  his  eye  for  positions, 
distances,  elevations,  numbers,  was  ouick,  and  it 
was  infallible.  All  his  generals  at  all  times  sub- 
mitted their  judgment  to  his,  and  without  the  least 
reluctance  or  hesitation,  not  deferring  to  his  au- 
thority, but  yielding  from  an  absolute  conviction 
of  his  superior  skill;  nor  ever  doubting,  because 
firmly  assured  he  was  in  the  right.  His  own 
self-confidence  was  in  the  same  proportion,  and 
it  was  unerring. 

Lying  under  some  cover  in  fire,  he  would  re- 
main for  an  hour  or  two,  receiving  reports  and  is- 
suing his  orders,  sometimes  with  a  plan  before 
him,  sometimes,with  the  face  to  the  ground-in  bis 
mind  only.  There  he  is  with  his  watch  in  one 
hand,  while  the  other  moves  constantly  from  his 
pocket,  where  his  snufl!*-box  or  rather  his  snufi 
lies.  An  aid-de-camp  arrives,  tells  of  a  movement, 
answers  shortly  some  questions  rapidly,  perhaps 
impatiently,  but,  is  despatched  with  the  order  that 
is  to  solve  the  difliculty  of  some  general  of  divi- 
sion. Another  is  ordered  to  attend,  and  sent  ofl 
with  directions  to  make  some  diiMant  corps  sup- 
port an  operation.  The  watch  is  again  consulted;^ 
more  impatient  symptoms ;  the  name  of  one  aid- 
de-camp  is  constantly  pronounced ;  question  after 
quaetioa ie  put  whether  any  one  ia  coming  froma 
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I  marter;  an  ereat  it  eiq^ted ;  it  ought 
ive  Eappened;  at  length  the  wished-for  mes^ 
«  arrivea— ''  £h  bien !  Qa'a*t-on  fait  la-baa  V* 
hateur  est  gagii6e;  le  marechal  est  Ia«" 
a'il  tienne  ferme— ^paa  un  pas  de  morement.'* 
9tber  aid-de-camp  is  ordered  4o  bring  up  the 
ird.  ^  Que  le  marechal  avance  vers  la  tour  en 
4«filant  par  sa  ^^auche — et  tout  ee  qui  se  trouve  a 
wm  droite  est  pnsonnier." 

Now  the  watch  is  coi^^sulted  and  the  snuff  is  ta- 
ken no  more ;  the  battle  is  over  $  the  fortune  of 
tile  day  is  decided ;  the  great  captain  indulges  in 
pleasantry ;  nor  doubts  any  more  of  the  certainty 
asd  of  the  extent  of  his  victory  than  if  he  had  af- 
Kadv  seen  its  details  in  the  bulletin. 

After  all,  the  grand  secret  of  both  Frederick 
and  Napoleon's  successes,  the  movement  of  the 
masses  which  were  to  place  their  enemy  in  a  dis- 
advantageous position,  appears  to  be,  like  all  great 
improvements,  sufficiently  obvious ;  for  it  is  found- 
ad  on  the  very  natural  principle  on  which  the 
modern  naval  plan  of  breaking  the  line  proceeds. 
If  either  at  sea  or  On  shore  one  party  can  place 
his  enemy  between  two  fires,  or  On  any  material 
part  of  his  battle  bring  double  the  force  to  bear 
upon  the  defenders  of  that  point,  the  success  of 
the  operation  is  certain.  In  order  to  execute  such 
a  plan  on  shore,  a  prodigious  combination  of  mili- 
tary resources  is  required,  and  they  only  who  are 
so  amply  furnished  can  venture  to  attempt  it. 
Diat  Napoleon  had  this  capacity  beyond  other 
men  is  altogether  incontestible. 

But  his  genius  was  not  confined  to  war :  he  pos- 
sessed a  Is^ge  capacity  also  for  civil  affairs.  He 
saw  as  clearly,  and  as  quickly  determined  on  his 
course,  in  government  as  in  the  field.  His  public 
works,  and  his  political  reforouitions,  especially 
his  Code  of  Laws,  are  monuments  of  his  wisdom 
and  his  vigor,  more  imperishable,  as  time  has  al- 
ready proved,  and  as  nimself  proudly  foretold, 
than  all  his  victories.  His  civil  courage  was  more 
brilliant  than  his  own,  or  most  other  men's  valor 
ia  the  field.  How  ordinary  a  bravery  it  was  that 
blazed  forth  at  Lodi,  when  he  headed  his  waver- 
ing columns  across  the  bridge  swept  by  the  field 
of  Austrian  artillery,  compared  with  the  undaunt- 
ed and  sublime  courage  that  carried  him  from 
Cannes  to  Paris  with  a  handful  of  men,  and  fired 
hb  bosom  with  the  desire,  and  sustained  it  with  the 
•enfidence  of  overthrowing  a  dynasty,  and  over- 
whelming an  empire,  by  the  terror  of  his  name ! 

Nor  were  his  endowments  merely  those  of  the 
statesman  and  the  warrior.  If  he  was  not,  like 
Cesar,  a  consummate  orator,  he  yet  knew  men  so 
thoroughly,  and  especially  Frenchmen,  whom  he 
had  most  nearly  studied,  that  he  possessed  the 
fiMtthy  of  addressing  them  in  strains  of  singular 
doquence — an  eloquence  peculiar  to  himself.  It 
is  not  nlore  certain  that  he  is  the  greatest  soldier 
whom  France  ever  prpduced,  than  it  is  certain 
that  his  place  is  his^h  among  the  greatest  writers, 
as  far  as  composition  or  diction  is  concerned. 
Seme  of  his  bulletins  are  models  for  the  purpose 
irhieh  thev  were*  intended  to  serve ;  his  address 
te  the  seloiers  of  his  Old  Guard  at  Fontainbleau 
IS  a  ttiasterptece  of  dignified  and  pathetic  compo- 
lition  i  Us  apeedi  during  the  Hundred  Days,  at 
titt  Ouunp  de  Mars,  beginning,  *^  General,  Consul, 


£mpecettr»  je  iiem  toot  du  peaide,"  is  to  be  pkcad 
among  the  most  perfect  pieces  of  simple  and  ma- 
jestic eloquence.  These  things  are  not  the  less 
true  for  being  seldom  or  never  remarked. 

But  with  these  great  qualities  of  the  will — ^the 
highest  courage,  the  most  easy  formation  of  reso- 
lutions, the  most  steadfast  adherence  to  his  pur- 
pose, the  entire  devotion  of  all  his  energies  to  his 
object  — and  with  the  equally  shining  faculties  of 
the  understanding  by  which  that  firm  will  work- 
ed— the  clearest  and  quickest  apprehension,  the 
power  of  intense  application,  the  cap^acity  of  com- 
plete abstraction  from  all  interrupting  ideas,  the 
complete  and  most  instantaneous  circumspection 
of  all  difficulties^  whether  on  one  side,  or  even 
providently  seen  m  prospect,  the  intuitive  knowl- 
edge of  men,  and  the  power  of  mind  and  of  tongue 
to  mould  their  will  to  his  purpose — ^with  these 
qualities,  which  form  the  character  held  greatest 
by  vulgar  minds,  the  panegyric  of  Napoleon  must 
close.  He  was  a  conqusror  ; — ^he  was  a  Tyrant. 
To  graiify  his  ambition — to  slake  his  thirst  of  pow- 
er— to  weary  a  lust  of  dominion  which  no  conquest 
could  satiate — he  trampled  on  Liberty  when  his 
hand  might  have  raised  her  to  a  secure  place ; 
and  he  wrapt  the  world  in  flames,  which  the  blood 
of  millions  alone  could  quench.  By  these  pas- 
sions, a  mind  not  originally  unkind,  was  pervert- 
ed and  deformed,  tiU  human  miser]^  aeased  to 
m.ove  it,  and  honesty,  and  truth,  and  pity,  all  sense 
of  the  duties  we  owe  to  God  and  to  man,  had  de- 
parted from  one  thus  given  up  to  a  single  and  a 
selfish  pursuit. 

The  death  of  Engbein,  the  cruel  sufferings  of 
Wright,  the  mysterious  end  of  Pichegru,  the  pun- 
ishment of  Palm,  the  tortures  of  Tou|saint,  have 
all  been  dwelt  upon  as  the  spots  on  his  fame;  because 
the  misfortunes  of  individuals  presenting  a  more 
definite  object  to  the  mind,  strike  our  imagmations, 
and  rouse  our  feelings  more  than  wretchedness 
in  larger  masses,  less  distinctly  perceived.  But 
to  the  eye  of  calm  reflection,  the  declaration  of 
an  unjustifiable  war,  or  the  persisting  in  it  a  day 
longer  than  necessary,  presents  a  more  grievous 
object  of  contemplation,  implies  a  disposition 
more  pernicious  to  the  world,  and  calls  down  a 
reprobation  far  more  severe. 

How  grateful  the  relief  which  the  friend  of 
mankind,  the  lover  of  virtue  experiences,  when, 
turning  from  the  contemplation  of  such  a  charac- 
ter, his  eye  rests  upon  the  greatest  man  of  our 
own  or  any  age ;  tne  only  one  upon  whom  an 
epithet  so  thoughtlessly  kvished  by  men,  to  foster 
the  crimes  of  Sieir  worst  enemies  may  be  inno- 
cently and  justly  bestowed!  In  Washington  we 
truly  behold  a  marvellous  contrast  to  almost  every 
one  of  the  endowments  and  the  vices  which  we 
have  been  contemplating ;  and  which  are  so  well 
fitted  to  excite  a  mingled  admiration,  and  sorrow 
and  abhorrence.  With  none  of  that  brilliant  gen- 
ins  which  dazzles  ordinary  minds;  with  not  even 
any  remarkable  quiekn^s  of  apprehension ;  with 
knowledge  less  than  almost  all  persons  in  the 
middle  ranks,  and  many  well  educated  of  the 
humbler  classes  possess ;  this  eminent  person  is 
presented  to  our  observation  clothed  in  attributes 
as  modest,  as  unpretending,  as  little  calculated  to 
strike  or  astonii^  ftui  if  he  hftd  pasted  unknown 
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tluroQgli  some  secladed  regi<m  of  private  Ufe. 
But  he  had  a  judgement  sure  and  sonnd ;  a  steadi- 
ness of  mind  which  never  suffered  any  passion,  or 
even  any  feeling  to  ruffle  its  calm ;  a  strength  of 
understanding  which  worked  rather  than  forced 
its  way  through  «J1  ohstacles — ^removing  or  avoid- 
ing rather  than  overleaping  them.  If  profound 
sagacity,  unshaken  steadiness  of  purpose,  the  en- 
tire subjugation  of  all  the  passions,  which  carry 
havoc  through  ordinary  minds,  and  oftentimes 
lay  waste  the  fairest  prospects  of  greatness — ^nay, 
the  discipline  of  those  feelings  wmch  are  wont  to 
hill  or  to  seduce  genius,  ana  to  mar  and  to  cloud 
over  the  aspect  of  virtue  herself— joined  with,  or 
rather  leading  to  the  most  absolute  self-denial, 
the  most  habitual  and  exclusive  devotion  to  prin- 
ciple— if  these  things  can  constitute  a  good  char- 
acter, without  either  quickness  of  apprehension, 
or  resources  of  information,  or  inventive  power,  or 
any  brilliant  quality  that  might  dazzle  the  vulgar 
— then  surely  Washington  was  the  greatest  man 
that  ever  lived  in  this  world  uninspired  by  Divine 
wisdom,  and  unsustained  by  supernatural  virtue. 
Nor  could  the  human  fancy  create  a  combina- 
tion of  qualities,  even  to  the  venr  wants  and  defects 
of  the  subject  more  perfectly  fitted  for  the  scenes 
in  which  it  was  his  lot  to  bear  the  chief  part ; 
whether  we  regard  the  war  which  he  conducted, 
the  political  constitution  over  which  he  afterwards 

E resided,  or  the  tempestuous  times  thrbugh  which 
e  had  finally  to  guide  the  bark  himself  had  launch- 
ed. Averse  as  his  pure  mind  and  temperate  dis- 
Ksition  naturally  was  from  the  atrocities  of  the 
ench  Revolution,  he  yet  never  leant  against  the 
cause  of  liberty,  but  clung  to  it  even  when  degrad- 
ed by  the  excesses  of  its  savage  votaries.  To- 
ward France,  while  he  reprobated  her  aggressions 
upon  other  states,  and  bravely  resisted  her  preten- 
sions to  control  his  own,  he  yet  never  ceased  to 
feeJ  the  gratitude  which  her  aid  to  the  American 
cause  had  planted  etemaUy  in  every  American 
bosom ;  and  for  the  freedom  of  a  nation  which 
had  followed  the  noble  example  of  his  countrymen 
in  breaking  the  chains  of  a  thousand  years,  he 
united  with  those  countrymen  in  cherishing  a  nat- 
ural sympathy  and  regard.  Toward  England 
whom  he  had  only  known  as  a  tyrant,  even  in  the 
worst  time  of  French  turbulence  at  home,  and  in- 
jury to  foreign  states,  he  could  not  unbend  from 
the  attitude  of  distrust  and  defiance  into  which 
the  conduct  of  her  sovereign  and  his  parliament 
not  unsupported  by  her  people,  had  forced  him, 
and  in  which  the  war  had  left  him.  Nor  was 
there  ever  among  all  the  complacent  self  delusions 
with  which  the  fcmd  conceits  of  national  vanity 
are  apt  to  into;Kicate  us,  one  more  utterly  fantas- 
tical than  the  notion  wherewith  the  Pitt  school 
were  wont  to  flatter  themselves  and  beguile  their 
followers — ^that  simply  because  the  Ghreat  Ameri- 
can would  not  yield  eiUier  to  the  bravadoes  of 
the  Republican  envoy,  or  to  the  fierce  democracy 
of  Jefierson,  he  therefere  had  become  weary  of 
Republics,  and  a  friend  to  monarchy  and  to  En- 
gland. In  truth,  his  devotion  to  liberty,  and  his 
mtimate  persuasion  that  it  can  only  be  enjoyed 
under  the  Republican  scheme,  constantly  gained^ 
strength  to  the  end  of  his  truly  glorious  ufe ;  and 
nis  steady  resolation  to  hold  tae  balance  even  be- 


tween contending  extremes  at  home,  a«  <«»«^fr 
to  repel  any  advance  from  abroad  incow/      ib 
with  perfect  independence,  was  not  more  l^^S 
by  the  natural  justice  of  his  disposition 
habitual  sobriety  of  his  views,  than  it  spt 
profound  conviction  that  a  commonive^ 
effectually  served  by  the  commandi^  pr 

which  checks  all  excesses,  andim^sit   

the  peril  that  chiefly  besets  popular  governrMnts. 

His  courage,  whether  in  council  or  in  battle, 
was  as  perfect  as  might  be  expected  from  this 
pure  and  steady  temper  of  soul.  A  perfect  just 
man,  with  a  thoroughly  firm  resolution  never  to 
be  misled  by  others,  any  more  than  to  be  by  others 
overawed;  never  to  be  seduced  or  betrayed,  or 
hurried  away  by  his  own  weakness  or  self  delusions, 
any  more  than  bv  other  men's  arts ;  nor  ever  to 
be  disheartened  by  the  most  complicated  diflicol- 
ties,  any  more  than  to  be  spoiled  on  the  giddy 
heights  of  fortune — such  was  this  great  man — 
ffreat  — preeminently  ffreat,  whether  we  regard 
him  sustaining  alone  the  whole  weight  of  cam 
paigns,  all  but  desperate,  or  gloriously  terminating 
a  just  warfare  by  nis  resources  and  by  his  conr- 
age-y^residing  over  the  jarring  elements  of  his 
political  council,  alike  deaf  to  the  storms  of  all 
extremes-— or  directing  the  formation  of  a  new 
government  for  a  peat  people  the  first  time  that 
so  vast  an  experiment  had  ever  been  tried  by 
man — or  finally  retirinsr  from  the  supreme  power 
to  which  his  virtue  hadraised  him  over  the  nation 
he  had  created,  and  whose  destinies  he  had  guid- 
ed as  long  as  his  aid  was  required — retiring  with 
the  veneration  of  all  parties,  of  all  nations,  of  all 
mankind,  in  order  that  the  rights  of  men  might 
be  conserved,  and  that  his  example  never  might 
be  appealed  to  by  i^krar  tyrants.  This  is  the 
consummate  glory  of  W ashin^on  |  a  triumphant 
warrior  where  the  most  sanguine  had  a  right  to 
despair ;  a  successful  ruler  in  all  the  difficulties 
of  a  course  wholly  untried ;  but  a  warrior  whose 
sword  only  left  its  sheath  when  the  first  law  of 
our  nature  commanded  it  to  be  drawn ;  s.id  a 
ruler,  who,  having  tasted  of  supreme  power,  rea- 
tly  and  unostentatiously  desired  that  the  cup  might 
pass  from  him,  nor  would  sufler  more  to  wet  his 
lips  than  the  most  solemn  and  sacred  duty  to  his 
country  and  his  God  required ! 

To  his  latest  breath  did  this  great  patriot  main- 
tain the  noble  character  of  a  captain,  the  patron 
of  peace,  and  a  statesman,  the  friend  of  justice. 
Dying,  he  bequeathed  to  his  heirs  the  sword  which 
he  had  worn  in  the  war  of  liberty,  and  charged 
them  "  Never  to  take  it  from  the  scabbard  but  in 
self  defence,  or  in  defence  of  their  country  and 
her  freedom ;  and  commanding  them  that  when  it 
should  thus  be  drawn,  they  should  never  sheathe 
it  nor  ever  give  it  up  but  prefer  falling  with  it  in 
their  hands  to  the  rehnquishment  thereof — words^ 
the  majesty  and  simple  eloquence  of  \iriiich,  are 
not  surpassed  in  the  oratory  of  Athens  and  Rome. 

It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  historian  and  the  sage 
in  all  ages  to  let  no  occasion  pass  of  commemora- 
ting this  illustrious  man ;  and^until  time  shall  be 
no  more  will  a  test  of  the  progress  which  our 
race  has  made  in  wisdom  and  in  virtue  be  derived 
from  the  veneration  paid  to  die  immortal  nane 
of  WAsanxQTON  I 
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JOHN  PAUL  JONES. 

It  woidd  be  impocsible  wtUim  our  limits,  to  do 
joMice  to  this  most  extraordinary  man,  whose  ezer- 
tums,  in  the  dark  hours  of  our  country's  peril,  entitle 
bim  to  the  gratitude  of  every  American. 

John  Paul  was  bom  at  Arbigknd,  in  Scotland,  on  the 
sixth  of  July,  1747,  and  the  scenery  and  associations 
of  bis  birthplace,  and  its  yicinity,  doubtless,  encour- 
aged a  restless  spirit  of  adventure,  a  love  of  change, 
and  an  ardent  enthusiasm  in  the  objects  of  his  pur- 
suts,  which  were  so  strikingly  manifested  in  his  life. 

His  first  voyage  was  made  before  he  was  thirteen 
years  old ;  and  maritime  pursuits  brought  him  to 
America.  While  here  his  feelings  became  interest- 
ed in  the  cause  of  the  colonies,  and  fully  prepared 
him  Ant  the  active  part  he  afterward  took  in  their 
defence.  In  1773,  John  Paul  removed  to  Virginia, 
to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  his  brother  who  had  died 
duldless  and  intestate.  He  now  assumed  the  addi* 
tionai  surname  of  Jones.  On  the  twenty-second  of 
December,  1775,  by  a  resolution  of  Congress,  Paul 
Jones  was  appointed  lieutenant  in  the  American 
Navy,  which  then  consisted  of  the  Alfred,  Columbus, 
Andrew  Doria,  Sebastian  Cabot,  and  Providence  ; 
the  whole  mounting  one  hundred  guns,  and  manned 
by  eleven  hundred  and  fiiVy  seamen  ;  Jones  was  at- 
tacked to  the  Alfred,  and  was  the  first  to  hoist  the 
Anerican  flag,  which  was  first  displayed  on  board 
that  vessel.  On  the  twenty-sepond  oi  February, 
1778,  he  thus  wrote  to  the  Marine  committee  :  *'I 
am  happy  in  having  it  in  my  power  to  congratulate 
yon  on  my  having  seen  the  American  flag,  for  the 
fint  time,  recognised,  in  the  fullest  and  completest 
rotnaei;  by  the  flag  of  France."  In  April,  1778, 
his  memorable  visit  to  White  Haven  occurred. 
Time  would  (ail  us  were  we  to  recotmt  all  the  various 
acts  of  bravery  performed  by  Jones.  But  we  must 
hasten  to  one  of  the  bravest  acUons,  in  which  Jones 
was  ever  engaged,  and  which  we  shall  give  in  his 
own  words,  as  contained  in  his  life  and  correspon- 
tece,  edited  by  Miss  Jeanette  Taylor. 

His  official  account  of  the  battle  between  the  Bon 
Homme  Richard  and  the  Serapts,  is  as  i^lows  : — 

'^Od  the  21  St,  we  saw  and  chased  two  sail  off  Flam- 
boroagh  Head  ;  the  Pallas  chased  in  the  N.  £.  qtiar- 
ter,  iHiile  the  Bon  Homme  Richard,  followed  by  the 
Vengeance,  chased  in  the  S.  W. ;  the  one  I  chased, 
t  brigantine  collier  in  ballast,  belonging  to  Scarbo- 
rough, was  soon  taken,  and  sunk  immediately  afler- 
ward,  as  a  fleet  then  appeared  to  the  southward. 
This  was  so  late  in  the  day,  that  I  could  not  come 
op  w^h  the  fleet  before  night ;  at  length,  however,  I 
gpt  so  near  one  of  them  as  to  force  her  to  run  ashore 
hstween  Flamborough  Head  and  the  8pom.  Soon 
>Aer  I  took  another,  a  brigantine  from  Holland,  be- 
longii^  to  Sunderland,  and  at  dayliffht  next  morning, 
swmg  a  feet  steering  towaids  me  horn  the  Spurn,  I 
0 


imagined  Aem  to  b«  a  oomw^f  bound  fipom  LcmdDft 
for  Leith,  which  had  been  for  some  time  expected. 
One  of  them  had  a  pendant  hoisted,  aad  appeared  to 
be  a  ship  of  (otoe.  They  had  not,  however,  courage 
to  come  on,  but  k^  back,  all  except  the  one  which 
seemed  to  be  armed,  and  that  one  also  kept  io  the 
windward,  very  near  the  land,  and  on  the  edge  of 
dangerous  shoals,  where  I  coidd  not  with  safety  ^>* 
proach.  This  induced  me  to  make  a  signal  for  a  pi- 
lot, and  soon  afterward  two  pilot-boa^tiB  came  ofi*. 
They  informed  me  that  a  ship  that  wore  a  pendant 
was  an  armed  merchantman,  and  that  a  king's  frigate 
lay  there  in  sight,  at  anchor,  within  the  Humber, 
waiting  to  take  under  convoy  a  number  of  merchant- 
ships  bound  to  the  northward.  The  pilots  imagined 
the  Bon  Homme  Richard  to  be  an  English  ship-of- 
war,  and  consequently  communicated  to  me  the  pri- 
vate signal  which  they  had  been  required  to  make. 
I  endeavoured  by  this  means  to  decoy  the  ships  oos 
of  the  port ;  but  the  wind  then  changing,  and  with 
the  tide,  becoming  unfavourable  for  them,  the  decep- 
tion had  not  the  desired  effect,  and  they  wisely  put 
back.  The  entrance  of  the  Humber  is  exceedingly 
difficult  and  dangerous,  and  as  the  Pallas  was  not  in 
sight,  I  thought  it  imprudent  to  remain  ofi*  the  en- 
trance ;  therefore  steensd  out  again  to  join  the  Pallas 
off  Flamborough  Head.  In  die  night  we  saw  and 
chased  two  ships  until  three  o'clock  in  the  room- 
ing, when,  being  at  a  very  small  distance  from 
them,  I  made  the  private  signal  of  reconnoissance, 
which  I  had  given  to  each  captain  before  1  sailetl 
from  Groix :  one  half  of  the  answer  only  was  return ' 
ed.  In  this  position  both  sides  lay  to  till  daylight* 
when  the  ships  proved  to  be  the  Alliance  and  tbe 
Pallas. 

'*  On  the  morning  of  that  day,  the  23d,  the  brig 
from  Holland  not  being  in  sight,  we  chased  a  brigaa- 
tine  that  appeared  laying  to,  to  windward.  About 
noon,  we  saw  and  chased  a  large  ship  that  appeared 
coming  round  Flamborough  Head,  from  the  north- 
ward, and  at  the  same  time  I  manned  and  armed  one 
of  the  pilot  boats  to  send  in  pursuit  of  the  brigantine, 
which  now  appeared  to  be  the  vessel  that  I  had  forc- 
ed ashore.  Soon  after  this,  a  fleet  of  forty-one  sail 
appeared  off  Flamborough  Head,  bearing  N.  N.  E. 
This  induced  me  to  abandon  the  single  ship  which 
had  then  anchored  in  Burlington  Bay ;  I  also  called 
back  the  pilot  boat,  and  hoisted  a  signal  for  a  general 
chase.  When  the  fleet  discovered  us  bearing  down, 
cdl  the  merchant  ships  crowded  sail  toward  the  shore. 
The  two  ships  of  war  that  protected  the  fleet  at  the 
same  time  steered  fifom  the  land,  and  made  the  dispo- 
sition for  battle.  In  approaching  the  enemy,  I  crowd- 
ed every  possible  sail,  and  made  the  signd  for  the 
line  of  battle,  to  which  the  Alliance  showed  no  atten- 
tion. Earnest  as  I  was  for  the  action,  I  could  not 
reach  the  commodore^s  ship  until  seven  in  the  even-^ 
ing,  being  then  within  pistol-shot,  when  he  hailed 
the  Bon  Homme  Richard.  We  answered  him  by 
firing  a  whole  broadside. 

**  The  battle  being  thus  begun,  was  continued  with 
unremitting  fury.  Every  method  was  practised  on 
both  sides  to  gain  an  advantage,  and  rake  each  other ; 
and  I  must  confess  that  the  enemy's  ship,  being  much 
more  manageaUe  than  the  Bon  Homme  Richard, 
gained  thereby  several  times  an  advantageous  situa- 
tion, in  spite  of  m^  best  endeavo«irs  to  piewesit  it. 
As  I  had  to  deal  with  aa  enemy  of  ipreatly  supetiomr 
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forte,  I  wa«  endit  the  rtecmmv  of  dosnig  vilh  faini, 
to  prevent  the  adyantage  which  he  had  over  me  in 
pdfent  of  maiKBavTe.  It  waa  my  intention  to  lay  the 
j3on  Homme  Richard  athwart  the  enemy's  bow ;  byt 
as  that  operation  required  great  deiLterity  in  the  man- 
agement of  both  sails  and  helm,  and  some  of  our 
braces  being  shot  away,  it  did  not  exactly  succeed  to 
my  wish.  The  enemy's  bowsprit,  however,  came 
over  the  Bon  Homme  Richard's  poop,  by  the  mizzen- 
mast,  and  I  made  both  ships  fast  together  in  that  sit- 
uation, which  by  the  action  of  the  wind  on  the  ene- 
my's sails,  forced  her  stern  close  to  the  Bon  Homme 
Richard's  bow,  so  that  the  ships  lay  square  along- 
side of  each  other,  the  yards  being  all  entangled,  and 
the  cannon  of  each  ship  touching  the  opponents. 
When  this  position  took  place,  it  was  eight  o'clock, 
previous  to  which  the  Bon  Homme  Richard  had  re- 
ceived sundry  eighteen-pound  shots  below  the  water, 
arid  leaked  very  much.  My  battery  of  twelve-pound- 
eiB,  on  which  I  had  placed  my  chief  dependance, 
being  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Dale  and  Colonel 
Weibert,  and  manned  principally  with  American  sea- 
men and  French  volunteers,  was  entirely  silenced 
and  abandoned.  As  to  the  six  old  eighteen-pounders 
that  formed  the  battery  of  the  lower  gun-deck,  they 
did  no  service  whaterer,  except  -firing  eight  shots  in 
all.  Two  out  of  three  of  them  burst  at  the  first  fire, 
and  killed  almost  all  the  men  who  were  stationed  to 
manage  them.  Before  this  time,  too,  Colonel  de  Cha- 
millard,  who  commanded  a  party  of  twenty  soldiers 
on  the  poop,  had  abandoned  that  station  after  having 
lost  some  of  his  men.  I  had  now  only  two  pieces 
of  cannon,  (nine-pounders,)  on  the  quarter-deck,  that 
were  not  silenced,  and  not  one  of  the  heavier  can- 
non was  fired  during  the  rest  of  the  action.  The 
purser,  M.  Mease,  who  commanded  the  guns  on  the 
quarter-deck,  being  dangerously  wounded  in  the 
head,  I  was  obliged  to  fill  his  place,  and  with  great 
difficulty  rallied  a  few  men,  and  shifted  over  one  of 
the  lee  quarter-deck  guns,  so  that  we  afterward 
|rfa3red  three  pieces  of  nine-pounders  upon  the  en- 
emy. The  tops  alone  seconded  the  fire  of  this  little 
battery,  and  held  out  bravely  during  the  whole  of  the 
action,  especially  the  maintop,  where  Lieutenant 
Stack  commanded.  I  directed  the  fire  of  one  of  the 
three  cannon  against  the  mainmast,  with  double- 
headed  shot,  while  the  other  two  were  exceedingly 
well  served  with  grape  and  cannister-shot,  to  silence 
the  enemy^s  musketiy  and  clear  her  decks,  which 
was  at  last  efifected.  The  enemy  were,  as  I  have 
since  understood,  on  the  instant  of  calling  for  quar- 
ter, when  the  cowardice  or  treachery  of  three  of  my 
under  officers  induced  them  to  call  to  the  enemy. 
The  English  commodore  asked  me  if  I  demanded 
quaifWr,  and  I  having  answered  him  in  the  most  de^ 
termined  negative,  they  renewed  the  battle  with 
double  fory.  They  were  unable  to  stand  the  deck ; 
but  the  ^e  of  their  cannon,  especially  the  lower 
battery,  which  was  entirely  formed  of  ten-pounders, 
was  incessant ;  both  ships  were  set  on  fire  in  various 
places,  and  the  scene  was  dreadful  beyond  the  reach 
of  language.  To  account  for  the  timidity  of  ray 
three  under-officers,  I  mean  the  gunner,  the  carpen- 
ter, and  the  master-at^inns,  I  must  observe,  that  the 
two  first  were  slightly  wounded,  and,  as  the  ship 
had  reoeiyed  various  shots  under  water,  and  one  of 
the  pnnpe  being  shot  way«  the  carpenter  expressed 
hU  men  that  1&  would  sink,  and  tlie  other  two  ooa- 


cluded  that  she  was  sifikiAg^  wUdi  ^tcastoned  tke 
gunner  to  run  aft  on  the  poop,  without  my  know! 
edge^  to  strike  the  coloiun.  Fortunately  for  ate,  a 
cannon-ball  had  done  that  before,  by  carrying  awaj 
the  ensign-stafif ;  he  was  therefore  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  sinking,  as  he  supposed,  or  of  calling 
for  quarter,  and  he  preferred  the  latter. 

'*  All  this  time  the  Bon  Homme  Richard  had  Mia- 
tained  the  action  alone,  and  the  enemy,  though  muck 
superiour  in  force,  would  have  been  very  glad  to 
have  got  clear,  as  appears  by  their  own  acknowl* 
edgemenls,  and  by  their  having  let  go  an  anchor  the 
instant  that  I  laid  them  on  board,  by  which  meaas 
they  would  have  escaped,  had  I  not  made  them  wdl 
fast  to  the  Bon  Homme  Richard. 

"  At  last,  at  half  past  nine  o'clock,  the  Alliance 
appeared,  and  I  now  thought  the  battle  at  an  end ; 
but,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  he  discharged  a  broad* 
side  full  into  the  stem  of  the  Bon  Homme  Richaid* 
We  called  to  him  for  God's  sake  to  forbear  firiaf 
into  the  Bun  Homme  Richard;  yet  they  passed 
along  the  ofi*  side  of  the  ship,  and  continued  firing. 
There  was  no  possibility  of  his  mistaking  the  en- 
emy's ship  for  the  Bon  Homme  Richard,  there  being 
the  most  essential  diflference  in  their  appearaaca 
and  construction.  Besides,  it  was  then  full  moon* 
light,  and  the  sides  of  the  Bon  Homme  Richard 
were  all  black,  while  the  sides  of  the  prize  were  all 
yellow.  Yet,  for  the  greater  security,  I  showed  the 
signal  of  our  reconnoissance,  by  putting  out  thnea 
lanterns,  one  at  the  head,  another  at  the  stem,  and 
the  third  in  the  middle,  in  a  horizontal  line.  Every 
tongue  cried  that  he  was  firing  into  the  wrong  ship, 
but  nothing  availed ;  he  passed  round,  firing  into  the 
Bon  Homme  Richard's  head,  stem,  and  broadside, 
and  by  one  of  his  volleys  killed  several  of  my  heal 
men,  and  mortally  wounded  a  good  officer  on  thm 
forecastle.  My  situation  was  really  deplorable ;  the 
Bon  Homme  Richard  received  various  shots  un- 
der water  from  the  Alliance ;  the  leak  gained  on  the 
pumps,  and  the  fire  increased  much  on  board  both 
ships.  Some  ofiicers  persuaded  me  to  strike,  of 
whose  courage  and  good  sense  I  entertain  a  high 
opinion.  My  treacherous  master-at-arms  let  loose 
all  my  prisoners  without  my  knowledge,  and  my 
prospects  became  gloomy  indeed.  I  would  not, 
however,  give  up  Uie  point.  The  enemy's  nuoA* 
mast  began  to  shake,  their  firing  decreased  fast,  ouca 
rather  increased,  and  the  British  colours  were  struck 
at  half  an  hour  past  ten  o'clock 

"  This  prize  proved  to  be  the  British  ship  of  war, 
the  Serapis,  a  new  ship  of  forty-four  gtms,  built  <ni 
the  most  approred  constraction,  with  two  comjrfata 
batteries,  one  of  them  of  eighteen-pounders,  and 
conomanded  by  the  brave  Commodore  Richard  Pear* 
son.  I  had  yet  two  enemies  to  encounter,  far  moKa 
formidable  than  the  Britons,  I  mean  fire  and  water. 
The  Serapis  was  attacked  only  by  the  first,  but  the 
Bon  Homme  Richard  was  assailed  by  both ;  there 
was  five  feet  water  in  the  hold,  and  though  it  was 
moderate  from  the  explosion  of  so  much  gunpowder, 
yet  the  three  pumps  that  remained  could  with  diffi- 
culty only  keep  the  water  from  gaining.  *The  fire 
broke  out  in  various  parts  of  the  ship,  in  spite  of  all 
the  water  that  could  be  thrown  in  to  quench  it,  and 
at  length  broke  out  as  low  as  the  powdei-niagaziae, 
and  within  a  few  inches  of  the  powder,  hk  thai 
dilemiBa,  I  took  out  the  powder  lyon  ded^  ready  la 
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W  tkPow»  otvvrbottrA  al  tke  kwt  •ztMflQ%,  and  it 
was  ten  o'clock  the  next  day,  the  24th»  before  the 
§xm  was  entirely  ezttugnisbed.  With  respect  to  the 
•itmtion  of  the  Bon  Homme  Richard,  the  rudder 
was  cut  entirely  off,  the  stem-frame  and  transoms 
were  almost  entirely  cut  away,  and  the  timbers  by 
the  lower  deck,  especially  from  the  mainmast  to- 
waid  the  stem,  being  greatly  decayed  with  age, 
were  mangled  beyond  my  power  of  description,  and 
a  person  must  have  been  an  eyewitness  to  form  a 
lost  idea  of  the  tremendous  scene  of  carnage,  wreck, 
and  min,  which  everywhere  appeared,  flumanity 
eaanoi  but  recoil  from  the  prospect  of  such  finished 
hoRoory  and  lament  that  war  should  be  capable  of 
producing  such  fatal  consequences. 

**  After  the  carpenters,  as  well  as  Captain  Coiti- 
nean  and  other  men  of  sense,  had  well  examined 
and  surveyed  the  ship,  (which  was  not  finished  be- 
fore &9e  in  the  evening,)  I  found  every  person  to  be 
conTinced  that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  the  Bon 
I^MEiime  Richard  afloat  so  as  to  reach  a  port,  if  the 
wind  should  increase,  it  being  then  only  a  very 
moderate  breeze.  I  had  but  little  time  to  remove 
■ly  wounded,  which  now  became  unavoidable,  and 
which  was  effected  in  the  course  of  the  night  and 
next  morning.  I  was  determined  to  keep  the  Bon 
Homme  Richard  afloat,  and,  if  possible,  to  bring 
her  into  port.  For  that  purpose,  the  first  lieutenant 
of  the  Pallas  continued  on  board  with  a  party  of 
Bwa  to  attend  the  pumps,  with  boats  in  waiting 
rsady  to  take  them  on  board,  in  case  the  water  should 
gain  on  them  too  fast.  The  wind  augmented  in  the 
ni^  and  the  next  day,  the  25th,  so  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  prevent  the  good  old  ship  from  sinking. 
Tliey  did  not  abandon  her  till  after  nine  o'clock ; 
the  water  was  then  up  to  the  lower  deck,  and  a  little 
after  ten  I  saw,  with  inexpressible  grief,  the  last 
l^pse  of  the  Bon  Homme  Richard,  No  lives  were 
lost  with  the  ship,  but  it  was  impossible  to  save  the 
stores  of  any  sort  whatever.  I  lost  even  the  best 
part  of  my  clothes,  books,  and  papers ;  and  several 
of  my  officers  lost  all  their  clothes  and  effects. 

**  Having  thus  endeavoured  to  give  a  clear  and 
siaqple  relation  of  the  circumstances  and  events  that 
have  attended  the  little  armament  under  my  com- 
■and,  I  shall  freely  submit  my  conduct  therein  to 
the  censure  of  my  superiours  and  the  impartial  pub- 
Ml.  I  beg  leave,  however,  to  observe,  that  the 
faee  put  under  my  command  was  far  from  being 
wt^  composed,  and  as  the  great  majority  of  the  ac- 
ton in  it  have  appeared  bent  on  the  pursuit  of  in- 
tecest  only,  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  that  they  and  I 
have  been  at  all  concerned. 
^Captain  Couineau  engaged  the  Countess  of 
Seaiborough,  and  took  her,  dler  an  hour's  action, 
while  the  Bon  Homme  Richard  engaged  the  Ser- 
nis.  The  Countess  of  Scarb<Mrough  is  an  armed 
iflip  of  twenty  six-pounders,  and  was  commanded 
by  a  king's  officer*  In  the  action,  the  Countess  of 
Searboxough  and  the  Serapis  were  at  a  considerable 
diataace  asunder ;  and  the  Alliance,  as  I  am  inform- 
ody  fired  into  the  Pallas  and  killed  some  men.  If  it 
AoM  be  asked,  why  the  convoy  was  suffered  to 
sseape,  I  must  answer,  that  I  was  myself  in  no  eon- 
tton  to  pwtaue,  and  that  none  of  the  rest  showed 

ytadisation ;  not  even  Mr.  Ricot,  who  had  held 
at  a  distance  to  windwaid  during  the  whole 
action,  anA^id^held  by  £9rce  the  piliM^oat  with  my. 


lieutenaat  and  fifteen  men.  The  AOtance,  toe,  was 
in  a  state  to  pursue  the  fleet,  not  having  had  a  sin- 
gle man  wounded,  or  a  single  shot  fired  at  her  from 
the  Serapis,  and  only  three  that  did  execution  from 
the  Countess  of  Scarborough,  at  such  a  distance 
that  one  stuck  in  the  side,  and  Uie  other  two  jost 
touched,  and  then  dropped  into  the  water.  The  Al* 
liance  killed  one  man  only  on  board  the  Serapis. 
As  Captain  de  Cottineau  charged  himself  with  man- 
ning and  securing  the  prisoners  of  the  Countess  of 
Scarborough,  I  think  the  escape  of  the  Baltick  fleet 
cannot  so  well  be  charged  to  his  account. 

**  I  should  have  mentioned,  that  the  mainmast  and 
mizzentopmast  of  the  Serapis  fell  overboard,  soon 
after  the  captain  had  come  on  board  the  Bon  Homme 
Richard." 


THE  DESERTED  CHILDREN. 

"  I  WILL  record  in  this  place,"  says  Mr.  Flint,  in 
his  Travels  in  America,  **  a  narrative  that  impressed 
me  deeply.  It  was  a  fair  example  of  the  cases  oi 
extreme  misery  and  desolation  that  are  often  witnes- 
sed on  the  Mississippi  river.  In  the  Sabbath  School 
at  New  Madrid  we  received  three  children,  who 
were  introduced  to  that  place  under  the  following 
circumstances :  A  man  was  descending  the  river 
with  these  three  children  in  his  pirogue.  He  and 
his  children  had  landed  on  a  desert  island,  on  a  bit- 
ter snowy  evening  in  December.  There  were  but 
two  houses,  and  these  at  Little  Prairie  opposite  the  ' 
island,  within  a  great  distance.  He  wanted  more 
whiskey,  although  he  had  been  drinking  too  freely. 
Against  the  persuasion  of  his  children,  he  left  them, 
to  cross  over  in  his  pirogue  to  these  houses,  and  re- 
new his  supply.  The  wind  blew  high,  and  the 
river  was  rough.  Nothing  could  persus^e  him  from 
this  dangerous  attempt.  He  told  them  that  he  should 
return  to  them  that  night,  left  them  in  tears,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  pitiless  pelting  of  the  storm,  and  started 
for  his  carouse.  The  children  saw  the  boat  sink 
before  he  had  half  crossed  the  passage  ;  the  man 
was  drowned.  These  forlorn  beings  were  left  without 
any  other  covering  than  their  own  scanty  ragged 
dress,  for  he  had  taken  his  blankets  with  him.  They 
had  neither  fire  nor  shelter,  and  no  other  food  than 
uncooked  pork  and  corn.  It  snowed  fast,  and  the 
night  closed  over  them  in  this  situation.  The  elder 
was  a  girl  of  six  years,  but  remarkably  shrewd  and 
acute  for  her  age.  The  next  was  a  girl  of  four,  and 
the  youngest  a  boy  of  two.  It  was  aflecting  to  hear 
her  describe  her  desolation  of  heart,  as  she  set  herself 
to  examine  her  resources.  She  made  them  creep 
together,  and  draw  their  feet  under  her  clothes.  She 
covered  them  with  leaves  and  branches,  and  thus 
(hey  passed  the  first  night.  In  the  morning,  the 
younger  children  wept  bitterly  with  cold  and  hunger. 
The  pork  she  cut  into  small  pieces.  She  then  per- 
suaded them  to  run  about  by  setting  them  the  exam- 
ple. Then  she  made  them  return  to  chewing  corn 
and  pork.  It  would  seem  as  if  Providence  had  a 
special  eye  to  these  poor  children,  for  in  the  course  of 
the  day  some  Indians  landed  on  the  island,  found 
them,  and  as  they  were  coming  up  to  New  Madrid, 
took  them  with  them. 
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PUTNAM  AND  THE  WOLF. 

It  needs  not  that  we  remind  the  reader  what  b 
ibe  subject  of  our  frontispiece  to  the  present  num* 
ber.  Every  child  in  the  land  has  beard  its  grattd- 
mother  tell  the  stoiy,  and  we  are  all  familiar  with  it. 

Dr.  Anderson,  however,  has  a  way  peculiar  to 
hirpself,  in  perpetuating  the  recollection  of  these  fa- 
miliar incidents,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
engraving  opposite — and  he  desires  diat  the  '*  com- 
mon version"  should  also  be  given,  in  order  that  the 
curious  may  compare  notes. 

To  gratify  him,  therefore,  we  give  the  story  as 
told  by  Col.  Humphreys,  the  biographer  of  the  in- 
trepid Putnam. 

"  In  the  year  1799,  Putnam  removed  from  Salem, 
Mass.,  to  Pomfret,  an  inland  fertile  town  in  Con- 
necticut, forty  miles  east  of  Hartford ;  where  he  ap- 
plied himself  successfully  to  agriculture. 

The  first  years  on  a  new  farm,  are  not,  however, 
exempt  from  disasters  and  disappointments,  which 
can  only  be  remedied  by  stubborn  and  patient  indus- 
try. Our  farmer,  sufficiently  occupied  in  building  a 
house  and  barn,  felling  woods,  making  fences,  sow- 
ing grain,  planting  orchards  and  taking  care  of  his 
stock,  had  to  encounter,  in  turn,  the  calamities  oc- 
casioned by  drought  in  summer,  blast  in  harvest,  loss 
of  cattle  in  winter,  and  the  desolation  of  his  sheep- 
fold  by  wolves.  In  one  night  he  had  seventy  fine 
sheep  and  goats  killed,  besides  many  lambs  and  kids 
wounded.  This  havock  was  committed  by  a  she- 
wolf,  which,  with  her  annual  whelps,  had  for  several 
years  infested  the  vicinity.  The  young  were  com- 
monly destroyed  by  the  vigilance  of  the  hunters,  but 
the  old  one  was  too  sagacious  to  come  within  reach 
of  gunshot :  upon  being  closely  pursued  she  would 
generally  fly  to  the  western  woods,  and  return  the 
next  winter  with  another  litter  of  whelps. 

This  wolf,  at  length,  became  such  an  intolerable 
nuisance,  that  Mr.  Putnam  entered  into  a  combina- 
tion with  five  6f  bis  neighbours  to  hunt  alternately 
until  they  could  destroy  her.  Two,  by  rotation, 
were  to  be  constantly  in  pursuit.  It  was  known, 
that,  having  lost  the  toes  from  one  foot  by  a  steel 
trap,  she  made  one  track  shorter  than  the  oUier.  By 
this  vestige,  the  pursuers  recognised,  in  a  light  snow, 
the  route  of  this  pernicious  animal.  Having  fol^ 
lowed  her  to  Connecticut  river,  and  found  she  had 
turned  back  in  a  direct  course  toward  Pomfret, 
they  immediately  returned,  and  by  ten  o'clock  the 
next  morning,  the  blood-hounds  had  driven  her  into 
a  den,  about  three  miles  distant  from  the  house  of 
Mr.  Putnam.  The  people  soon  collected  with  dogs, 
guns,  straw,  fire,  and  sidphur,  to  attack  the  common 
enemy.  With  this  apparatus,  several  unsuccessful 
efforts  were  made  to  force  her  from  the  den.  The 
hounds  came  back  badly  woimded  and  refused  to  re- 
turn. The  smoke  of  blazing  straw  had  no  effect. 
Nor  did  the  fumes  of  burnt  brimstone,  with  which 
the  cavern  was  filled,  compel  her  to  quit  the  retire- 
ment. Wearied  with  such  fruitless  attempts,  (which 
had  brought  the  time  to  ten  o'clock  at  night,)  Mr. 
Putnam  tried  once  more  to  make  his  dog  enter,  but 
itt  Tain.    He  propoted  to  his  negro-man  to  go  down 


into  the  eavem  and  shoot  the  mM;  die  Mgro  de- 
clined the  hazardous  service.  Then  k  was,  Hutt 
their  master,  angry  at  die  dimppointment,  and  do- 
daring  that  he  was  ashamed  to  have  a  coward  in 
his  family,  resolved  himself  to  destroy  the  ferocious 
beast,  lest  she  should  escape  through  some  unknown 
fissure  of  th«  rock.  His  neighbours  strong^  re- 
monstrated against  the  perilous  enterprise :  bat  he» 
knowing  that  wild  animals  were  intimidated  by  fire, 
and  having  provided  several  strips  of  birch^baiit,  tlie 
only  combustible  material  which  he  could  obtain, 
that  would  afford  light  in  this  de^  and  darksome 
cave,  prepared  for  his  descent  Having,  accordingtyf 
divested  himself  of  his  coat  and  waistcoat,  and  hav- 
ing a  long  rope  fastened  round  his  legs,  by  which  he 
might  be  puUed  back,  at  a  concerted  signal,  he  enter- 
ed head  foremost,  with  the  blazing  torch  in  bis  hand. 

The  aperture  of  the  den,  on  the  east  side  of  a 
very  high  ledge  of  rocks,  is  about  two  feet  square ; 
from  thence  it  descends  obliquely  fifteen  feet,  then 
running  horizontally  about  ten  more,  it  ascends  grad- 
ually sixteen  feet  toward  its  termination.  The  sides 
of  this  subterraneous  cavity  are  composed  of  smooth 
and  solid  rocks,  which  seem  to  have  been  divided 
from  each  other  by  some  former  earthquake.  The 
top  and  bottom  are  also  of  stone,  and  the  entrance, 
in  winter,  being  covered  with  ice,  is  exceedingly 
slippery.  It  is  in  no  place  high  enough  for  a  man  to 
raise  himself  upright ;  nor  in  any  part  more  than 
three  feet  in  width. 

Having  groped  his  passage  to  the  horizontal  part 
of  the  den,  the  most  terrifying  darkness  appeared  in 
front  of  the  dim  circle  of  light  afforded  by  bis  torch. 
It  was  silent  as  the  house  of  death.  None  but  mon- 
sters of  the  desert  had  ever  before  explored  this  sol- 
itary mansion  of  horrour.  He,  cautiously  proeeed- 
ing  onward,  came  to  the  ascent,  which  he  slowiy 
mounted  on  his  hands  and  knees,  until  h^  discovered 
the  glaring  eyeballs  of  the  wolf,  who  was  sitting  at 
the  extremity  of  the  cavern.  Startled  at  the  sight 
of  fire,  she  gnashed  her  teeth  and  gave  a  sullen 
growl.  As  soon  as  he  had  made  the  necessary  dis^ 
covery,  he  kicked  the  rope  as  a  signal  for  pulling 
him  out.  The  people  at  the  mouth  of  the  den,  who 
had  listened  with  painful  anxiety,  hearing  the  growl- 
ing of  the  wolf,  and  supposing  dieir  friend  to  be  in 
the  most  imminent  danger,  drew  him  forth  with  so^ 
celerity,  that  his  shirt  was  stripped  over  his  head 
and  his  skin  severely  lacerated.  After  he  had  ad« 
justed  his  clothes  and  loaded  his  gun  with  nine 
buck-shot,  holding  a  torch  in  one  hand  and  the  mus- 
ket in  the  other,  he  descended  the  secend  time* 
When  he  drew  nearer  than  before,  the  wolf,  assii 
ming  a  still  more  fierce  and  terrible  appearance,  howl- 
ing, rolling  her  eyes,  snapping  her  teeth,  and  drop- 
ping her  head  between  her  legs,  was  evidently  in 
the  attitude  and  on  the  point  of  springing  at  htni« 
At  this  critical  instant,  he  levelled  and  fir^  m,  her 
head.  Stunned  with  the  shock,  and  suffocated  with 
the  smoke,  he  immediately  found  himself  drawn  out 
of  the  cave.  BiU  having  refreshed  himself,  and  per- 
mitted the  smeke  to  dissipate,  he  went  down  the 
third  dme.  Once  more  he  came  within  sight  ot  the 
wolf,  who  appearing  very  passive,  he  applied  the 
torch  to  her  nose ;  and  perceiving  her  dead,  he  look 
hold  of  her  ears,  and  then  kiclmig  the  rope,  (st3l 
tied  round  his  legs,)  the  people  alove,  with  no  smdt 
exultation,  dragged  them  both  e«t  leftther .** 
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RBCXMXEOnONS  OT  CHENEftAL  PUTNIX. 
**  In  the  winter  of  1757)  when  Col.  Hariland  was 
ecHmaandaBi  of  fort  Edward,  the  barracks  adjoining 
t»  the  northwest  bastioB  took  ffare.  Thev  extended 
within  twelYtf  ieet  of  the  magazine,  which  contained 
three  hundred  barrels  of  powder.  On  its  first  dis- 
covery, the  fire  raged  with  great  violence.  The 
commandant  endeavoured,  in  vain,  by  discharging 
some  pieces  of  heavy  artillery  against  the  supporters 
of  this  flight  of  barracks,  to  level  them  with  the 
ground.  Putnam  arrived  from  the  island  where  he 
was.  stationed,  at  the  moment  when  the  blaze  ap- 
proached that  end  which  was  contiguous  to  the  mag- 
azine. Instantly,  a  vigorous  attempt  was  made  to 
extinguish  the  conflagration.  A  way  was  opened 
by  a  postern-gate  to  the  river,  and  the  soldiers  were 
employed  in  bringing  water;  which  he,  having 
mounted  on  a  ladder  to  the  eaves  of  the  building,  re- 
ceived and  threw  upon  the  flame.  It  continued,  not- 
withstanding their  utmost  efibrts,  to  gain  upon  them. 
He  stood,  enveloped  in  smoke,  so  near  the  sheet  of 
fire,  that  a  pair  of  thick  blanket-mittens  were  burnt 
entirely  from  his  hands — he  was  supplied  with 
another  pair  dipped  in  water.  Col.  Havihind,  fear- 
ing that  he  would  perish  in  the  flames,  called  to  him 
to  come  down.  But  he  entreated  that  he  might  be 
BuflTered  to  remain,  since  destruction  must  inevitably 
ensue  if  their  exertions  should  be  remitted.  The 
gallant  commandant,  not  less  astonished  than  charm- 
ed at  the  boldness  of  his  conduct,  forbade  any  more 
^fects  to  be  carried  out  of  the  fort,  animated  the 
men  to  redoubled  diligence,  and  exclaimed,  "  If  we 
moat  be  blown  up,  we  will  all  go  together."  At 
last,  when  the  barracks  were  seen  to  be  tumbling, 
Putnam  descended,  placed  himself  at  the  interval, 
and  continued  from  an  incessant  rotation  of  replen- 
ished buckets  to  pour  water  upon  the  magazine. 
The  outside  planks  were  already  consumed  by  the 
proximity  of  the  fire,  and  as  only  one  thickness  of 
timber  intervened,  the  trepidation  now  became  gen- 
era] and  extreme.  Putnam,  still  undaunted,  covered 
with  a  cloud  of  cinders,  and  scorched  with  the  in- 
tensity of  the  heat,  maintained  his  position  until  the 
fire  subsided,  and  the  danger  was  wholly  over.  He 
had  contended  for  one  hour  and  a  half  with  that  ter- 
rible element.  His  legs,  his  thighs,  his  arms,  and 
his  face  were  blistered ;  and  when  he  pulled  off  his 
second  pair  of  mittens,  the  skin  from  his  hands  and 
fingers  followed  them.  It  was  a  month  before  he 
recovered.  The  commandant,  to  whom  his  merits 
had  before  endeared  him,  could  not  stifle  the  emo- 
tions of  gratitude,  due  to  the  man  who  had  been  so 
instrumental  in  preserving  the  magazine,  the  fort, 
and  the  garrison.** 

•*  A  few  adventures,  in  which  the  public  interests 
were  little  concerned,  but  which,  from  their  peculiar- 
ity, appear  worthy  of  being  preserved,  happened  be- 
fore me  conclusion  of  the  year.  As  one  day.  Major 
Putnam  chanced  to  lie,  with  a  batteau  and  ^ve  men, 
OB  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Hudson,  near  the  rapids, 
contiguous  to  which  fort  Miller  stood ;  his  men  on 
the  opposite  bank  had  given  him  to  understand,  that 
a  larse  body  of  savages  was  in  his  rear,  and  would 
be  ap«>n  him  in  a  moment.  To  stay  and  be  sacri- 
ficed— to  attempt  crossing  and  be  shot— or  to  go 
down  to  the  falls,  with  an  almost  absolute  certainty 
if  being  drownedy  were  the  aole  alternatives  that 


presented  themmlvw  to  his  ohoice.  So  instanta- 
neously was  the  latter  adopted,  that  one  man  who 
had  ra)nbled  a  little  from  the  party,  was,  of  necessi- 
ty, left,  and  fell  a  miserable  victim  to  savage  barbar- 
ity. The  Indians  arrived  on  the  shore  soon  enough 
to  fire  many  balls  on  the  batteau  before  it  could  be 
got  under  way.  No  sooner  had  our  batteau-men 
escaped,  by  favour  of  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  be- 
yond the  reach  of  musket-shot,  than  death  seemed 
only  to  have  been  avoided  in  one  form,  to  be  encoun- 
tered in  another,  not  less  terrible.  Prominent  rocks, 
latent  shelves,  absorbing  eddies,  and  abrupt  descents, 
for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  afforded  scarcely  the  smal- 
lest chance  of  escaping  without  a  miracle.  Putnam, 
trusting  himself  to  a  good  Providence,  whose  kind- 
ness he  had  often  experienced,  rather  than  to  men, 
whose  tenderest  mercies  are  cruelty,  was  now  seen 
to  place  himself  sedately  at  the  helm,  and  afford  an 
astonishing  spectacle  of  serenity :  his  companions, 
with  a  mixture  of  terrour,  admiration,  and  wonder, 
saw  him  incessantly  changing  the  course,  to  avoid 
the  jaws  of  ruin,  that  seemed  expanded  to  swallow 
the  whirling  boat.  Twice  he  turned  it  fairly  round 
to  shun  the  rifts  of  rocks.  Amidst  these  eddies,  in 
which  there  was  the  greatest  danger  of  its  founder- 
ing, at  one  moment  the  sides  were  exposed  to  the 
fury  of  the  waves ;  then  the  stem,  and  next  the 
bow,  glanced  obliquely  onward,  with  inconceivable 
velocity.  With  not  less  amazement  the  savages  be- 
held him  sometimes  mounting  the  billows,  then 
plunging  abruptly  down,  at  other  times  skilfully  veer- 
ing from  the  rocks,  and  shooting  through  the  only 
narrow  passage ;  until,  at  last,  they  viewed  the  boat 
safely  gliding  on  the  smooth  surface  of  the  stream 
below.  At  this  sight,  it  is  asserted,  that  these  rude 
sons  of  nature  were  affected  with  the  same  kind  of 
superstitious  veneration,  which  the  Europeans  in  the 
dark  ages  entertained  for  some  of  their  most  val- 
orous champions.  They  deemed  the  man  invulner- 
able, whom  their  balls  (on  his  pushing  from  shore) 
would  not  touch,  and  whom  they  had  seen  steering 
in  safety  down  the  rapids  that  had  never  before  been 
passed.  They  conceived  it  would  be  an  affront 
against  the  Great  Spirit,  to  attempt  to  kill  this  fa- 
voured mortal  with  powder  and  ball,  if  they  should 
ever  see  and  know  him  again  ^ 

"In  the  .battle  of  Princeton,  Capt.  M'Pherson,  of 
the  17ih  British  regiment,  a  rery  worthy  Scotch- 
man, was  desperately  wounded  in  the  lungs  and  left 
with  the  dead.  Upon  General  Putnam's  arrival 
there,  he  found  him  languishing  in  extreme  distress, 
without  a  surgeon,  without  a  single  accommodation, 
and  without  a  friend  to  solace  the  sinking  spirit  in 
the  gloomy  hour  of  death.  He  visited  and  imme- 
diately caused  every  possible  comfort  to  be  admin- 
istered to  him.  Capt.  M*Pherson,  who  contrary  to 
all  appearances  recovered,  after  having  demonstrated 
to  Gen.  Putnam  the  dignified  sense  of  obligations 
which  a  generous  mind  wishes  not  to  conceal,  one 
day  in  familiar  conversation  demanded — *  Pray,  sir, 
what  countryman  are  you?'  *An  American,'  an- 
swered the  latter.  *  Not  a  Yankee !'  said  the  other 
*  A  full-blooded  one,'  replied  the  general.  *  By  G-d 
I  am  sorry  for  that,'  rejoined  M*Pherson, « I  did  not 
think  there  could  be  so  much  goodness  and  generos- 
ity in  an  American,  or,  indeed,  in  anybody  but  a 
Scotchman.'  * 
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Prom  the  "Custb  Recollectiona  and  Private  Meoioin  of  the 
Life  and  Ckaracter  of  Washington." 

The  ontposte  of  the  two  anaies  were  Terj  near  to 
each  other,  when  the  American  conuBaftder^  de- 
airotia  of  obtaining  particular  information  respecting 
the  poeitiona  of  Mb  adreraary,  sammoned  the  famed 
leader  of  the  riflemen,  Colonel  Daniel  Morgan,  to 
headquarters. 

It  was  night,  and  the  chief  was  alone.  After  his 
usual  polite,  yet  reserred  and  dignified  salutation, 
Washington  remarked,  '*  I  have  sent  for  you.  Colonel 
Morgan,  to  intrust  to  your  courage  and  sagacity,  a 
reconnoitre  of  the  enemy's  lines,  with  a  view  to 
your  ascertaining  correctly  the  position  of  their  new- 
ly-constructed redoubts,  also  of  the  encampments  of 
the  British  troops  that  have  lately  arrived,  and  those 
of  their  Hessian  auxiliaries.  Select,  sir,  an  officer, 
a  non-coounissioned  officer,  and  about  twenty  picked 
men,  and,  under  cover  of  the  night,  proceed,  but  with 
all  possible  caution,  get  as  near  as  you  can,  and 
learn  all  you  can,  and  by  day  dawn  retire  and  make 
your  report  to  headquarters.  But  mark  me,  Colo- 
nel Morg^,  mark  me  well,  on  no  account  whatever 
are  you  to  bring  on  any  skirmishing  with  the  ene- 
my ;  if  discovered,  make  a  speedy  retreat ;  let  no- 
thing induce  you  to  fire  a  single  shot ;  1  repeat,  sir, 
thai  no  force  of  circumstances  will  excuse  the  dis- 
charge of  a  Mngle  rifle  on  your  part,  and  for  the  ex- 
treme preciseness  of  these  orders,  permit  me  to  say 
that  I  have  my  reasons."  Filling  two  glasses  of  wine, 
the  general  continued-— '*And  now,  Colonel  Morgan, 
we  will  drink  a  good  night,  and  success  to  your  en- 
t^prise."  Morgan  quaflTed  the  wine,  smacked  his 
lips,  and  assuring  his  excellency  that  his  orders 
should  be  punctually  obeyed,  left  the  tent  of  the 
commander-in-chief. 

Charmed  at  being  chosen  as  the  executive  officer 
of  a  daring  enterprise,  the  leader  of  the  woodsmen 
repaired  to  his  quarters,  and  calling  for  Gabriel 
Long,  his  favourite  captain,  ordered  him  to  detach  a 
sergeant  and  twenty  prime  fellows,  who  being  mus- 
tered, and  ordered  to  lay  on  their  arms,  ready  at  a 
moment's  warning,  Morgan  and  Long  stretched  their 
manly  forms  before  the  watchfire,  to  await  the  going 
down  of  the  moon,  the  signal  for  departure. 

A  little  after  midnight,  and  while  the  rays  of  the 
setting  moon  still  faintly  glimmered  in  the  western 
horizon^  "  Up,  Sergeant,"  cried  Long ;  "  stir  up  your 
meo,"  and  twenty  athletick  figures  were  upon  their 
feet  in  a  moment  Indian  file,  march,  and  away  all 
sprung,  with  the  quick,  yet  light  and  stealthy 'step 
of  the  woodsmen.  They  reached  the  enemy's  lines, 
crawled  up  so  close  to  the  pickets  of  the  Hessians 
as  to  inhale  the  odour  of  their  pipes,  discovered,  by 
the  newly  tumed-up  earth,  the  positions  of  the  re- 
doubts, and  by  the  numerous  tents  that  dotted  the 
field  for  "  many  a  rood  around,"  and  shone  dimly 
amid  the  night  haze,  the  encampments  of  the  British 
and  German  reinforcements,  and,  in  short,  performed 
their  periloiffi  duty  without  the  slightest  discovery ; 
and  pleased,  prepared  to  retire,  just  as  chanticleer, 
from  a  neighbouring  farmhouse,  was  ^  bidding  salu- 
tation to  the  mom." 

The  adventurous  party  reached  a  small  eminence, 
at  some  distance  from  the  British  camp,  and  com- 
manding an  extensive  prospect  over  the  adjoining 


couittty.  Hero  Morgan  baked  to  give  Us  ju^  a 
tittle  rest,  before  taking  iq^  his  line  of  march  lor  the 
American  out^oeta*,  Scaiedy  had  they  ihMwn 
ihemaelvea  on  the  paaa,  whan  tbaj  peieoiT^d*  asan* 
ing  from  the  enemy's  advanced  picketa,  a  body  of 
horse,  commanded  by  an  officer,  and  pioceodiiig 
along  the  road  that  led  directly  by  the  spot  where 
the  nflemen  had  halted.  No  spot  could  be  hotter 
chosen  for  an  ambuscade,  for  there  were  rocks 
and  ravines,  and  also  scrubby  oaks,  that  grow 
diickly  on  the  eminence  by  which  the  road,  we  hare 
just  mentioned,  passed,  at  not  exceeding  a  htuKir»d 
yards. 

*<  Down,  boys,  down,"  cried  Morgan,  as  the  horae 
approached,  nor  did  the  dansmen  of  the  Blaek 
Rhoderick,  disappear  more  promptly  amid  their  na- 
tive heather,  than  did  Morgan's  woodsmen  in  the 
present  instance,  each  to  hu  tree  or  rock.  '*  lie 
close  there,  my  lads,  till  we  see  what  these  fellows 
are  about" 

Meantime,  the  horsemen  had  gained  the  heii^, 
and  the  officer,  dropping  the  rein  on  his  charger's 
neck,  with  a  spyglaiss,  reconnoitred  the  Ameriean 
lines.  The  troopers  closed  up  their  files,  and  weie 
either  cherishing  the  noble  animals  they  rode,  ad- 
justing their  equipments,  or  gazing  upon  the  anr- 
rounding  scenery^  now  fast  brightening  in  the  beams 
of  a  rising  sun. 

Morgan  looked  at  Long,  and  Lcmg  upon  his  snpe- 
riouT,  while  the  riflemen,  with  panting  chests  and 
sparkling  eyes,  were  only  awaiting  the  signal  from 
their  officers  "  to  let  the  ruin  fly." 

At  length,  the  martial  ardour  of  Morgan  overcame 
his  prudence  and  sense  of  military  subordination 
Forgetful  of  consequences,  reckless  of  every  thing 
but  his  enemy,  now  within  his  grasp,  he  waved  his 
hand,  and  loud  and  sharp  rang  the  report  of  the 
rifles  amid  the  surrounding  echoes.  A  pointblank 
distance,  the  certain  and  deadly  aim  of  the  Hunting 
Shirts  of  the  revolutionary  army,  is  too  well  known 
to  history,  to  need  remark  at  this  time  of  day.  Li 
the  instance  we  have  to  record,  the  eflfects  of  the 
fire  of  the  riflemen  were  tremendous.  Of  the  horse- 
men, some  had  fallen  to  rise  no  more,  while  their 
liberated  chargers  rushed  wildly  over  the  adjoining 
plains,  others  wounded,  but  entangled  with  theii 
stirrups,  were  dragged  by  the  furious  animals  e^- 
ringly  along,  while  the  very  few  who  were  unscath- 
ed, sptirred  hard  to  regain  the  shelter  of  the  British 
lines. 

While  the  smoke  yet  canopied  the  scene  of  alao^ 
ter,  and  the  picturesque  forms  of  the  woodsmen  iqp- 
peared  among  the  foliage,  as  they  were  reloading 
their  pieces,  the  colossal  figure  of  Morgan  ^oo3 
apart.  He  seemed  the  very  genius  of  war,  as  gloomi- 
ly ho  contemplated  the  havock  his  order  had  made. 
He  spoke  not,  he  moved  not,  but  looked  as  one  ab- 
sorbed in  an  intensity  of  thought  The  martial 
shout,  with  which  he  was  wont  to  cheer  his  comrades 
in  the  hour  of  combat,  was  hushed,  the  shell*  from 

*  Moi^gan*8  riflemen  were  generallj  in  the  advance^  akimiUb- 
ing  with  the  light  troops  of  the  enemjf  cmt  annoying  lua  flanks ; 
the  rapment  was  thus  nnich  divided  into  detaehmnntft  and  dia- 
persed  over  a  very  wide  field  of  action.  Moxgan  waa  in  fliehab 
It  of  using  a  condi-shell  frequently  dining  the  heat  at  the  battfi^ 
with  which  he  would  blow  a  loud  and  warlike  blatu  Thia  ha 
said,  wasto  inlorm  hia  hoysfliat  he  was  alill  alivi^  andthatraa 
many  parts  of  the  field  waa  beholding  their  prowess ;  and  ^ 
the  celebrated  sea-warriour  of  mother  hemisphere's  last  i  * 
'  at  *'«¥«7  Man  woald  da  fawdii^*' 
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^MA  1»  had  Mows  ltd  nmxf  a  nato  cf  Wilie  aad 
•ftiiinB]ih  on  4he  fields  of  SuMloga,  l»nf  i^ 
iide;  no  oidtf  was  |[i?oa  to  spoil  the  tluB,  tae  anas 
and  oqnnpumtts  fef  which  tfamre  was  always  a  boun* 
qr  from  Congress,  the  shirts  for  which  Aere  was  so 
BMich  need  in  tha^  the  sorest  penod  of  our  country's 
yrivrntaoii,  all,  all  were  abandoned,  as  with  an  ab- 
atmcted  air,  and  a  Toice  straggling  for  utterance, 
Morgan  suddenly  turning  to  his  captain,  exclaimed : 
^  Long,  to  the  camp,  march.**  The  favourite  captain 
•beyed,  the  riflemen  with  trailed  arms  feU  into  file, 
and  Long  and  his  party  soon  disappeared,  but  not 
before  the  hardy  follows  had  exchanged  opinions  on 
iStm  strange  termination  of  the  late  affair.  And  they 
agreed  nem  con,  thct  their  colonel  was  tricked, 
^conjured,)  or  assuredly,  ailer  such  a  fire  as  thev  had 
just  given  the  enemy,  such  an  emptying  of  saddles, 
md  such  a  squandering  of  the  troopers,  he  would 
not  have  ordered  his  poor  ride  boys  from  the  field, 
withoot  so  much  as  a  few  shirts  or  pair  of  stock- 
lags  being  divided  among  them.  ^'Yes,"  said  a 
tafl,  lean,  and  swarthy  looking  fellow,  an  Indian 
konter  from  the  frontier,  as  he  carefully  placed  his 
Boecasined  feet  in  the  foot  prints  of  his  file  leader, 
^  Yes,  my  lads,  it  stands  to  reason,  our  colonel  is 
tticfced.*' 

Morgan  followed  slowly  on  the  trail  of  his  men. 
The  full  force  of  his  military  guilt  had  rushed  upon 
his  mind,  even  before  the  reports  of  his  rifles  had 
ceased  to  echo  in  the  neighbouring  forests.  He  be- 
came more  and  more  convinced  of  the  enormity  of 
his  oflfence,  as  with  dull  and  measured  strides,  he 
pursued  his  solitary  way,  and  thus  he  soliloquized  : 

"  Well,  Daniel  Morgan,  you  have  done  for  yourself. 
Broke,  sir,  broke  to  a  certainty.  You  may  go  home, 
sir,  to  the  plough ;  your  sword  will  be  of  no  further 
Qse  to  you.  Broke,  sir,  nothing  can  save  you ;  and 
d^re  is  an  end  of  Colonel  Morgan.  Fool,  fool — by 
a  single  act  of  madness,  thus  to  destroy  the  earnings 
of  so  many  toils,  and  many  a  hard-fought  battle. 
You  are  broke,  sir,  and  there  is  an  end  of  Colonel 
Morgan.*' 

To  disturb  this  revery,  there  suddenly  appeared, 
at  full  speed,  the  aiddecamp,  the  Mercury  of  the  field, 
who,  reining  up,  accosted  the  colonel  with,  "  I  am 
ordered,  Colonel  Morgan,  to  ascertain,  whether  the 
firing  just  now  heard,  proceeded  from  your  detach- 
ment.''— **  It  did,  sir,"  re[^ed  Morgan,  sourly.  "  Then, 
Colonel,"  continued  the  aid,  "  I  am  further  ordered 
to  require  your  immediate  attendance  upon  his  ex- 
eetlency,  who  is  approaching."  Morgan  bowed,  and 
the  aid,  wheeling  tus  charger,  galloped  back  to  rejoin 
his  chief. 

The  gleams  of  the  morning  9un  upon  the  sabres  of 
the  horse  guard,  announced  the  arrival  of  the  dread- 
ed commander — ^that  being,  who  inspired  with  a  de- 
gree of  awe,  every  one  who  ^preached  him.  With 
a  stem,  yet  dignified  composure,  Washington  ad- 
drossed  the  mihtary  culprit :  "  Can  it  be  possible, 
Cokmel  Morgan,  that  my  aiddecamp  has  informed 
me  aright?  Can  it  be  possible,  after  the  orders 
yam  received  last  evening,  that  the  firing  we  have 
heard,  proceeded  from  your  detachment  ?  Surely, 
sir,  my  orders  were  so  explicit  as  not  to  be  easily 
■himJnritnod  "  Morgan  was  brave,  but  it  has  been 
eften,  and  |ustty  loo,  observed,  that  that  man  never 
«as  bora  m  a  wimiaa,  who  coidd  approach  the  great 
Washiiigtoiiy  and  not  feel  a  degree  of  awe  and  ven- 


eratkm  for  his  foestaee.  Macgm  qnailed  for  a  m»» 
ment,  before  the  stem,  yet  just  dii^easure  of  his 
chief,  till  arousing  sdl  his  energies  to  the  effort,  he 
uncovered  and  replied :  *'  Your  excellency's  orders 
were  perfectly  well  understood,  and  agreeably  to 
the  same,  I  proceeded  with  a  select  party  to  recon« 
noitre  the  enemy's  lines  by  night  We  succeeded, 
even  beyond  our  expectations,  and  I  was  returning 
to  headquarters  to  make  my  report,  when,  having 
halted  a  few  minutes  to  rest  the  men,  we  discovered 
a  party  of  horse  coming  out  from  the  enemy's  lines. 
They  came  up  immediately  to  the  spot  where  we  lay 
concealed  in  the  brushwood.  There  they  halted, 
and  gathered  up  together  like  a  flock  of  partridges, 
aflbrding  me  so  tempting  an  opportunity  of  annoying 
my  enemy,  that,  may  it  please  your  excellency,  flesh 
and  blood  could  not  refrain." 

On  this  rough,  yet  frank,  bold,  and  manly  explana- 
tion, a  smile  was  observed  to  pass  over  the  counte- 
nances of  several  of  the  general's  suite.  The  chief 
remained  uiuno\  ed ;  when,  waving  his  hand,  he  con- 
tinued :  "Colonel  Morgan,  you  will  retire  to  your  quar- 
ters, there  to  await  further  orders."  Morgan  bowed, 
and  the  military  cortege  rode  on  to  the  inspection  of 
the  outposts. 

Arrived  at  his  quarters,  Morgan  threw  himself  up- 
on his  hard  couch,  and  gave  himself  up  to  reflections 
upon  the  events  which  had  so  lately  and  so  rapidly 
succeeded  each  other.  He  was  aware  that  he  had 
sinned  past  all  hopes  of  forgiveness.  Within  twenty- 
four  hours  he  had  fallen  from  the  command  of  a  re- 
giment, and  being  an  especial  favourite  with  the 
general,  to  be,  what — a  disgraced  and  broken  soldier. 
Condemned  to  retire  from  scenes  of  glory,  the  d?r 
ling  passions  of  his  heart — for  ever  to  abandon  the 
**  fair  fields  of  fighting  men,"  and  in  obscurity,  to 
drag  out  the  remnant  of  a  wretched  existence,  neg- 
lected and  forgotten.  And  then  his  rank,  so  hard- 
ly, so  nobly  won,  with  all  his  "  blushing  honours," 
acquired  in  the  march  across  the  frozen  wilderness 
of  the  Kennebeck,  the  storming  of  the  Lower  town, 
and  the  gallant  and  glorious  combats  of  Saratoga. 

The  hoiurs  dragged  gloomily  away,  night  came, 
but  with  it,  no  rest  for  the  troubled  spirit  of  poor 
Morgan.  The  drums  and  fifes  merrily  sounded  the 
soldier's  dawn,  and  the  sun  arose,  giving  "  pro- 
mise of  a  good  day."  And  to  many  within  iKe  cir- 
cuit of  that  widely-extended  camp,  did  its  genial 
beams  give  hope,  and  joy  and  gladness,  while  it 
cheered  not  with  a  single  ray,  the  despairing  leader  of 
the  woodsmen. 

About  ten  o'clock,  the  orderly  on  duty  reported 
an  arrival  of  an  officer  of  the  staff*  from  headquar- 
ters, and  Lieutenant-col.  Hamilton,  the  favourite  aid 
of  the  commander-in-chief,  entered  the  markee. 
"  Be  seated,"  said  Morgan ;  "  I  know  your  errand,  so 
be  short,  my  dear  fellow,  and  put  me  out  of  my  mis- 
ery at  once.  I  know  that  I  am  arrested ;  'tis  a  matter 
of  course.  Well,  there  is  my  sword  ;  but  surely,  his 
excellency  honours  me,  indeed,  in  these  last  moments 
of  my  military  existence,  when  he  sends  for  my 
sword  by  his  favourite  aid,  and  my  most  esteemed 
friend.  Ah,  my  dear  Hamilton,  if  yon  knew  what  I 
have  suffered  since  the  cursed  horse  came  out  to 
tempt  me  to  ruin." 

Hamilton,  about  whose  strikingly-inlelligent  coun- 
tenance, there  always  lurked  a  playful  smile,  now 
observed :  "  Colonel  Morgan,  his  excellency  has  or 
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dered  me  to" — **  I  knew  it,"  intemipled  M(n*gaii,  **  to 
bid  me  prepare  for  trial !  Guil^,  sir,  guilty,  past  all 
doubt.  But  then,  (recollecting  himself,)  perhiqM  my 
services  might  plead — nonsense ;  against  the  disobe- 
dience of  a  positive  order  ?  no,  no,  it  is  all  over  with 
me,  Hamilton,  there  is  an  end  of  your  old  friend, 
and  of  Colonel  Morgan."  The  agonized  spirit  of  our 
hero  then  mounted  to  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm  as  he 
exclaimed:  *'  But  my  country  will  remember  my  ser- 
vices, and  the  British  and  Hessians  will  remember 
me  too,  for  though  I  may  be  far  away,  my  brave  com- 
rades will  do  their  duty,  and  Morgan's  riflemen 
be,  as  they  always  have  been,  a  terrour  to  the 
enemy." 

The  noble,  the  generous  souled  Hamilton  could  no 
longer  bear  to  witness  the  struggles  of  the  brave  un- 
fortunate, he  called  out :  "  Hear  me,  my  dear  colonel, 
only  promise  to  hear  me  for  one  moment,  and  I  will 
tell  you  alL"  "Go  on,  sir,"  replied  Morgan,  despairing- 
ly, "go  on."  "Then,"  continued  the  aiddecamp, 
"  you  must  know'that  the  commanders  of  regiments 
dme  with  his  excellency  to-day."  "  What  of  that?" 
again  interrupted  Morgan, "  what  has  that  to  do  with 
me,  a  prisoner  and — ^  "  No,  no,"  exclaimed  Hamil- 
ton, "no  prisoner,  a  once-offending,  but  now  for- 
given soldier,  my  orders  are  to  invite  you  to  dine 
with  his  excellency  to-day  at  three  o'clock,  precise- 
ly ;  yes,  my  brave  and  good  friend.  Colonel  Morgan, 
you  still  are,  and  likely  long  to  be,  the  valued  and 
famed  commander  of  the  rifle  regiment." 

Morgan  sprang  from  the  camp-bed  on  which  he 
WES  sitting,  and  seized  the  hand  of  the  little  great 
man  in  his  giant  grasp,  wrung  and  wrung  till  the  aid- 
decamp  literally  struggled  to  get  free,  then  exclaimed : 
**  Am  I  in  my  senses,  but  I  know  you,  Hamilton,  you 
are  too  noble  a  fellow  to  sport  with  the  feelings  of 
an  old  soldier."  Hamilton  assured  his  friend  that 
all  was  true,  and  kissing  his  hand  as  he  mounted  his 
horse,  bid  the  now  delighted  colonel  remember  three 
o'clock,  and  be  careful  not  to  disobey  a  second  time, 
galloped  to  the  headquarters. 

Morgan  entered  the  pavilion  of  the  commander-in- 
chief  as  it  was  fast  filling  with  oflicers,  all  of  whom, 
afler  paying  their  respects  to  the  general,  filed  ofl* 
to  give  a  cordial  squeeze  of  the  hand  to  the  commander 
of  the  rifle  regiment,  and  to  whisper  in  his  ear  words 
of  congratulation.  The  cloth  removed,  Washington 
bid  his  guests  fill  their  glasses,  and  gave  his  only, 
his  unvarying  toast ;  the  toast  of  the  days  of  trial, 
the  toast  of  the  evening  of  his  "  time-honoured"  life, 
amid  the  shades  of  Mount  Vernon  : — "  All  our 
friends."  Then,  with  his  usual  oldfashioned  polite- 
ness, he  drank  to  each  guest  by  name.  When  he 
came  to  "  Colonel  Morgan,  your  good  health,  sir," 
a  thrill  ran  through  the  manly  frame  of  the  grati- 
fied and  again  favoutite  soldier,  while  every  eye  in 
the  pavilion  was  turned  upon  him.  At  an  early 
hour,  the  company  broke  up,  and  Morgan  had  a 
perfect  escort  of  officers  to  accompany  him  to  his 
quarters,  all  anxious  to  congratulate  him  upon  his 
happy  restoration  to  rank  and  favour,  all  pleased 
to  assure  him  of  their  esteem  for  his  person  and 
services. 

And  often  in  his  afterlife  did  Morgan  reason  up- 
mt  the  events  which  we  have  transmitted  to  the 
Americans  and  their  posterity,  and  he  would  say, 
"What  could  the  unusual  clemency  of  Ae  com- 
mander-in-chief towards  so  insubordmate  a  soldier 


as  I  was,  neta  t  Wm  it  that  my  iHifkinf  nm 
enemy  wherever  I  coidd  find  him,  and  the  attack 
being  crowned  with  socceas,  sfaoi^  plead  in  bar  of 
the  disobedience  of  a  positive  order  ?  Certaii^  nol 
Was  it  that  Washington  well  knew  I  loved,  nay 
adored  him  above  aU  hnman  beings  ?  That  know 
ledffe  would  not  have  weighed  a  feather  in  the  scale 
of  his  military  justice.  In  short,  the  whole  afi^r 
is  explained  in  five  words :  It  was  my  first  offence  ^ 

The  clemency  of  Washington  to  the  first  ofifence 
preserved  to  the  army  of  the  revolution  one  of  its 
most  valued  and  effective  soldiers,  and  had  its  re- 
ward in  little  more  than  two  years  from  the  date  of 
our  narrative,  when  Brigadier-general  Morgan  con* 
summated  his  own  fame,  and  shed  an  undying  lustra 
on  the  arms  of  his  country,  by  the  glorious  and  ever- 
memorable  victory  of  the  Cowpens. 

Nearly  twenty  years  more  had  rolled  away,  and 
our  hero,  like  most  of  his  companions,  had  beaten 
his  sword  into  a  ploughshare,  and  was  enjoying  in 
the  midst  of  a  domestick  circle,  the  evening  of  a  va- 
ried and  eventful  life.  When  advanced  in  years,  and 
infirm.  Major-general  Morgan  was  called  to  the  su- 
preme legislature  of  his  country,  as  a  representa- 
tive from  the  state  of  Virginia.  It  was  at  this  pe- 
riod, that  the  author  of  these  memoirs  had  the  honour 
and  happiness  of  an  interview  with  the  old  genera], 
which  lasted  for  several  days.  And  the  veteran 
was  most  kind  and  communicative  to  one,  who,  hail- 
ing from  the  immediate  family  of  the  venerated  chief, 
found  a  ready  and  a  warm  welcome  to  the  heart  of 
Morgan.  And  many,  and  most  touching  reminis- 
cences of  the  days  of  trial  were  related  by  the  once- 
famed  leader  of  the  woodmen,  which  were  eagerly 
devoured  and  carefully  treasured  by  their  youthful 
and  delighted  listener,  in  a  memory  of  no  ordinary 
power. 

And  it  was  there  the  unlettered  Morgan,  a  man 
bred  amid  the  scenes  of  danger  and  hardihood  that 
distinguished  the  frontier  warfare,  with  little  book- 
knowledge,  but  gifted  by  nature  with  a  strong  and 
discriminating  mind,  paid  to  the  fame  and  memory 
of  the  father  of  our  country,  a  more  just,  more  mag- 
nificent tribute  than,  in  our  humble  judgment,  has 
emanated  from  the  thousand  and  one  efforts  of  the 
best  and  brightest  geniuses  of  the  age.  General 
Morgan  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  Washington  to  the 
army  of  the  revolution,  and  the  success  of  the  strug- 
gle for  independence.  He  said :  "  We  had  officers  of 
great  military  talents,  as  for  instance,  Greene  and 
others ;  we  had  officers  of  the  most  consummate 
courage  and  enterprise  in  spirit,  as,  for  instance, 
Wayne  and  others.  One  was  yet  necessary,  to 
guide,  direct  and  animate  the  whole,  and  it  pleased 
Almighty  God  to  send  that  one  in  the  person  of 
George  Washington." 

There  is  nothing  that  requires  so  strict  an  econ- 
omy as  our  benevolence.  We  should  husband 
our  means  as  the  agriculturist  his  manure,  which 
if  he  spread  over  too  large  a  superficies,  p^uees 
no  crop,  if  over  too  smaU  a  surface,  exuberates  io 
rankness  and  in  weeds. 

The  greatest  and  the  most  amiable  priv^ege 
which  the  rich  enjoy  over  the  poor,  is  that  which 
they  exercise  the  least — die  privilege  of  making 
them  happy 
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EARLY  HIBTtmr  OF  NCWTOtOL 

Upon  tke  pages  of  the  colonial  hktory  of  the 
■tste  of  New  York,  no  name  appears  more  con- 
ipieaous  as  a  wise  and  efficient  magistrate^  than 
that  of  Peter  Stnyresant.  He  was  a  man  pos- 
sessed of  strong  intelleetnal  powers,  refined  by 
edncation,  and  .an  amenity  of  manners  connected 
with  firmness  and  decision  of  character,  which 
rmiBeoUy  fitted  him  to  be  an  actor  in  the  exciting 
seeoes  which  characterixed  the  colonies  at  the 
eomosencement  of  his  administration.  When  he 
tsenmed  the  reins  of  government,  the  colony  of 
the  New  Netherlands  had  enemies  to  contend 
with  on  all  sides :  the  Swedes  on  the  south,  the 
English  on  the  east,  and  the  aborigines  on  the 
north  and  west.  We  will  take  a  brief  view  of  the 
cokiiy  from  its  first  settlement  till  the  concla- 
sion  a(  the  administration  of  Stuyvesant. 

In  1614,  a  commercial  company  was  formed, 
called  '^  The  Amsterdam  Licensed  Trading  West 
India  Comjpany,"  designed  for  making  settlements 
npoii  the  river  discovered  by  Hendrick  Hudson 
the  previous  year,  and  for  trading  with  the  Indi- 
SAS.  Under  the  au^ces  of  this  company,  an  ex- 
ploring expedition  was  fitted  out,  which  discovered 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut  river,  and  other  places 
ia  the  vicinity  of  Long  Island  Sound.  The  next 
year  a  small  trading  house  was  erected  upon  an 
island  below  Albany,  and  a  fort  built  upon  the 
island  of  Manahatta,  (New  York,)  and  upon  Jer- 
tey  City  Point.  The  company  made  at  this  time 
am  alUuice  and  treaty  with  five  powerful  nations 
of  Indians  then  occupying  the  country  between 
Manahatta  and  the  great  lakes.  Between  1617 
and  1620,  the  company  planted  colonies  at  Ber- 
gea,  New  Jersey ;  at  Esopns,  on  the  Hudson  riv- 
er $  and  at  Schenectada,  on  the  Mohawk  river, 
tbottt  sixteen  miles  from  Albany.  Thus,  by  con- 
•lantly  colonising,  the  Dutch  became  possess- 
ed of  the  whole  Atlantic  coast  from  Delaware  to 
Cape  Cod,  which  territory  they  termed  New 
Netherlands.  In  1619,  a  sect  of  Christians,  called 
Ptoritans,  had  fled  from  England  to  the  Low  Coun* 
tries  in  Holland,  on  account  of  persecution.  At 
the  head  of  these  was  the  Reverend  John  Robin- 
SOB.  These  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  en- 
eonraged  to  embark  for  the  new  world,  notwith- 
siHidfaig  they  avowed  their  indention  to  preserve 
dMir  natiottality  here.  Toward  the  close  of  1620, 
Aej  sailed  for  America,  intending  to  settle  and 
take  possession  of  that  portion  of  the  country  ly- 
ing between  New  York  bay  and  the  Connecticut 
rim;  bat  adverse  winds  and  currents  carried 
dMOS  farther  eastward,  and  they  landed  at  a  place 
i^iek  they  called  Plymouth. 

In  16dl,  another  and  more  powerful  West  In- 
dia eonpaay  was  formed  in  Holland,  into  which 
dfes  Liemsed  Company  was  merged.    This  was 
by  Ae  wealth  and  power  of  the  States 
Hb  awspioes  the  settleiaiat  erf 


the  eottnttf  tifMly  pregyessod.  Comelnis , 
bus  Mey  was  sent  ont  m  eommand  of  a  large  eoB* 
pedition,  and  soon  after  his  arrival,  Fort  Ortmg§ 
was  built  where  Albany  now  stands,  and  Fort  JVcv 
JlmaUrdam  where  the  city  of  New  York  now 
stands. 

In  1623~'4,  the  W.  I.  company  fitted  out  two 
ships,  in  one  of  which  was  Peter  Hinuit,  the  first 
governor  or  director  of  New  NetherEnds.  With 
him  came  a  colony  of  Walloons,  who  settled  at 
the  Waal-bocht,  (Wallabout,)  a  bend  of  the  Long 
Island  shore  opposite  to  New  Amsterdam.  Gov-* 
emor  Minuit,  through  Isaac  de  Raiser,  his  oppsf 
koopman^  or  chief  merchant  or  commissary,  very 
much  extended  the  trade  of  the  company  witb 
the  Indians,  and  even  attracted  dealers  from  the 
St.  Lawrence  near  Quebec,  and  the  lakes.  Com* 
modious  buildings  were  erected  at  New  Amster* 
dam  for  the  officers,  soldiers,  servants,  and  slaves 
of  the  company,  and  everything  went  on  flourish- 
ingly. In  1625,  Admiral  Heyn,  employed  in  Ae 
service  of  the  company,  captured  twenty  Spanish 
vessels  in  the  bay  fk  Mantanzas,  by  which  he 
gained  booty  valued  at  five  millions  of  dollars. 
Besides  these,  the  company  had,  during  that  year, 
captured  one  hundred  and  four  prizes  from  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese.  All  of  these  sneees^ 
es  rendered  the  company  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  association  in  the  world ;  and  the  States 
general  found  it  necessary  to  interpose  some  re-^ 
strictions  upon  its  foreign  conquests. 

In  1629,  a  council  of  nine  persons  was  appohut* 
ed  by  the  States  general,  to  have  the  general 
control  of  the  colonies,  with  the  governor  at  their 
head,  who  was  a  member  of  the  council  ex-officio. 
They  also  issued  grants  to  certain  individuals, 
and  a  charter  of  liberties  and  exemptions  for  pa- 
troons,  masters  and  private  individuals,  who 
should  plant  colonies  in  the  New  Netherlands^ 
and  import  neat  caUle,  A^.  In  a  word,  the  States 
general  took  every  means  to  create  a  politieal 
state  m  North  America,  subject  as  a  dependant 
cy  to  Holland.  Under  this  charter,  several  direc- 
tors of  the  company  made  large  territorial  aeqvi* 
sitions,  under  the  title  of  patroons,  among  whom 
was  Kllian  Van  Rensselaer,  whose  descendants 
still  own  immense  tracts  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of 
Albany,  and  retain  also  the  title. 

These  patroons  sent  out  Wouter  Van  Twiller^ 
a  clerk  of  the  Amsterdam  department,  as  general 
agent  of  their  respective  territories.  David  Ple- 
terson  de  Vries,  an  experienced  mariner,  was  ad* 
mitted  into  the  association  of  patroons  on  aft 
equal  footing,  and  was  sent  out  to  plant  a  colony 
on  the  Delaware  for  the  purpose  of  cukivatinf 
grain  and  tobacco,  and  establishing  whale  and 
seal  fisheries.  He  reached  the  Delaware  in  1690, 
planted  a  colony,  and  soon  after  retnmed  to  Hoi* 
land,  leaving  the  colony  m  the  care  of  one  Obs^ 
But  Osset  offended  the  Indians,  and  the  D«leh 
all  OMrderedaad  their  boBdings  bant  «• 
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TImip,  aot  a  tMigle  E«ro|Mu  ww  left 
ttfoa  the  thoree  of  tbe  Delaware,  tweaty-five 
jreara  after  it  waa  discorered. 

In  1632^  Wouter  Van  T wilier  was  appointed 
goremor  of  New  Netherlands,  in  place  of  lilin- 
nit,  and  under  bis  administration,  afiairs  went  on 
▼ery  prosperously.  In  1637,  a  colony  of  Swedes, 
under  the  auspices  of  Christina,  queen  of  Swe- 
den, and  daughter  of  the  great  Gustams  Adol- 
phus,  landed  upon  the  shores  of  Delaware  bay. 
They  were  under  the  command  of  Minuit,  the 
Dutch  ex-gOTcmor,  and  went  busily  to  work  in 
•MCting  buildings  for  dwellings  and  fortifications 
upon  Cape  Henloopen,  (Henlopen,)  where  they 
first  landed.  They  purchased  the  soil  of  the  na- 
tiret,  from  Delaware  to  the  point  where  the  city 
of  Trenton,  in  New  Jersey,  now  stands. '  This 
inimston,  as  the  Dutch  deemed  it,  awakened 
their  ire  and  jealousy ;  and  Kieft,  the  Dutch  gov- 
ernor who  had  succeeded  Van  Twiller,  remon- 
strated with  Minuit.  The  Swedes  claimed  the 
right  of  purchase,  and  the  Dutch  set  about  dispu- 
ting the  right,  by  erecting  a  fort  upon  the  Hoeren 
kill,  or  Harlot's  creek,  near  the  Delaware. 

In  1640,  John  Printz,  a  colonel  of  cavalry,  was 
appointed  governor  of  the  Swedish  colony,  with 
foU  power  to  ratify  the  purchase  of  Minuit,  make 
treaties  and  in  case  of  hostilities  with  the  Dutch, 
to  maintain  his  position  till  the  last.  But  such 
was  not  the  case,  and  his  whole  administration 
was  one  of  quiet  and  prosperity.  Printz  was 
•oeeeeded  by  his  son-in-law,  John  Papsego,  who, 
after  two  years,  was  succeeded  by  John  Risingh, 
iriio  presided  over  the  Swedes  till  they  were  sub- 
jugated by  the  Dutch,  under  Peter  Stuyvesant,  in 
1654.  This  commander,  then  governor  of  New 
Netherlands,  though  engaged  with  his  English 
neighbors  and  enemies  of  Connecticut,  appeared 
in  the  Delaware  on  the  ninth  of  September,  1654, 
with  nearly  seven  hundred  men,  and,  without 
Uoodshed^  reduced  all  the  Swedish  posts,  and 
nuule  the  colony  a  part  of  the  New  Netherlands. 

About  1640)  the  puritans  beforementioned,  pur- 
chased of  the  Indians,  lands  on  the  Delaware, 
but  both  the  Dutch  and  Swedes  considered  them 
intruders,  and  Kieft  and  Risingh  joined  in  expels 
ling  them.  About  this  time,  a  colony  was  dis- 
covered on  the  Schuylkill,  seated  under  the  pat- 
ent of  Lord  Baltimore,  but  their  right  was  also 
disputed  by  Kieft,  and  means  were  used  for  ex- 
pelling them.  In  1647,  Stuyvesant  succeeded 
Kieft  as  governor  of  New  Netherlands,  and  he  at 
onee  commenced  conciliatory  measures  with  the 
itttmders.  A  g^eat  deal  of  negotiation  was  carried 
on  for  several  years,  but  to  little  purpose ;  and 
in  1659,  Nathaniel  Utie,  governor  of  Maryland, 
demanded  possession  of  the  shores  of  the  Dela- 
ware, by  virtoe  of  the  patent  from  the  English 
otewn  to  Lord  Baltimore.  He  at  onee  prepared 
tm  nee  forcible  means,  and  Stuyvesant,  firm  but 
moif  resitted  all  hia  efforts^  by  eonatant  negotin- 


tions  throngii  eoflMsiasioneni.  In  the  followiiy 
year  Lord  Baltimore  made  a  peremptory  demand 
upon  the  West  India  Company,  to  order  their 
colonists  to  submit  to  his  superior  authority.  A 
peremptory  refusal  was  instantly  given,  and  a 
war  seemed  inevitable.  But  the  weakneea  of 
Maryland,  and  the  future  conquests  over  the 
Dutch,  contemplated  by  the  Englirii,  probably 
prevented  hostilities  at  that  time. 

Nor  were  the  English  and  Swedes  on  tbe  south, 
the  only  enemies  with  whom  the  Dutch  had  to 
contend.  Those  of  Connecticut  were  constantly 
intruding  upon  the  Dutch  boundaries,  and  daring 
the  last  five  years  of  Kieft's  administration,  con- 
siderable blood  had  been  shed  on  both  sides.  The 
English  having  been  invited  thither  by  the  Dnteh* 
with  the  avowal  that  they  should  preserve  their 
nationality,  considered  themselves  independent. 
They  settled  upon  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut, 
and  upon  the  east  end  of  Long  Island,  and  carri- 
ed on  quite  an  extensive  trade  with  the  Indians, 
without  acknowledging  the  authority  of  the 
Dutch.  Such  was  the  case  when  Kieft  was  anc'* 
ceeded  by  the  brave  old  ofiicer,  Peter  Stuyre- 
saht,  who  was  commissioned  govemor«'general  of 
Curacoa  and  the  Dutch  West  Indies. 

Governor  Stuyvesant  at  once  concluded  trea- 
ties of  peace  and  trade  with  the  Indian  tribes,  and 
after  much  negotiation,  made  an  amicable  settle- 
ment  of  the  boundary  question  with  the  New 
England  or  Connecticut  colony.  But  the  efibrts 
of  the  respective  colonies  to  engross  each  for 
themselves  the  Indian  trade,  kept  up  a  constant 
jealousy,  and  an  unfounded  report  gained  cre- 
dence among  the  eastern  colonies,  that  the  Dutch 
governor  had  incited  the  Indians  to  massacre  the 
English.  Of  this  charge  Stuyvesant  gave  an 
indignant  denial ;  but  the  New  England  coloniea 
were  not  satisfied,  and  they  determined  to  com- 
mence a  war  against  the  Dutch.  They  applied 
to  Cromwell,  who  was  then  Protector  of  England, 
for  aid.  CromweU  was  then  at  war  with  Hol- 
land, and  he  at  once  complied  with  their  request. 
An  English  squadron  for  the  purpose  arrived  at 
Boston,  in  1654;  but  peace  soon  after  being  con- 
cluded between  the  Protector  and  the  Statea 
general,  the  orders  were  countermanded,  and  thn 
squadron  returned  to  England. 

Although  the  Statea  general,  and  the  Weal 
India  Company  had  openly  denied  the  pretenstosia 
of  Lord  Baltimore,  yet  they  gave  Stuyveaant 
private  instructions  to  retire  beyond  Bakimore'n 
claimed  boundary,  in  case  of  hostilities.  Stuy«^ 
vesant  was  much  chagrined  at  this  exhibition  of 
the  weakness  of  his  superiors,  and  he  solictidd 
that  a  formal  copy  of  the  grant  made  by  thn 
States  general  to  the  Company,  might  be  trans- 
mitted to  him,  that  by  it,  he  might  efiieiently  aa- 
sert  the  interests  he  waa  bound  to  defend.  Bnt 
they  were  too  afraid  of  English  power,  to  giant 
this  request )  and  Stayvesant  wWhg  to  |«ojpitklt 
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ih»  BngMflh  by  h^BomUe  meuMs  sral  m  eMnmis- 
non  to  Sir  WiQiam  Berkley,  goremor  of  Virgin- 
ia, proposing  a  commercial  treaty.  This  treaty 
was  formed,  bat  Berkley  carefully  avoided  the 
recognition  of  the  territorial  pretensions  of  the 
Dntch,  which  Stuyvesant  hoped  to  obtain. 

When  Charles  H.  was  restored  after  the  down- 
fall of  Cromwell,  the  colonists  of  New  Nether- 
hsds  hoped  for  a  different  policy  to  be  exercised 
to^rard  them  by  the  crown ;  and  Stnyvesant  seiz- 
ed every  opportunity  to  propitiate  the  English 
court*  When  the  pursuers  of  Goffe  and  Whal- 
ley,  the  judges  who  condemned  Charles  I.,  re- 
quested Stnyvesant  not  to  offer  them  protection, 
he  readily  acquiesced,  and  agreed  to  prohibit  all 
vessels  from  transporting  them  beyond  the  reach 
of  pursuers.  But  this  policy  had  no  effect,  for 
Charles,  from  the  moment  of  his  restoration,  de- 
termined to  bring  the  Dutch  colony  in  America, 
nnder  subjiection  to  the  British  crown.  Added 
to  this  determination,  Charles  viewed  the  New 
England  colonists,  the  puritans,  with  hatred,  for 
they  seemed  to  him  a  remnant  of  that  faction, 
who  had  murdered  his  unhappy  predecessor,  and 
driven  himself  into  exile ;  and  he  determined  to 
teach  th^m,  also,  that  they  were  not  beyond  his 
reach,  even  in  the  new  world.  Stuyvesant  saw 
the  storm  that  was  gathering,  and  made  an  un- 
successful attempt  to  engage  the  New  England 
colonies  in  an  alliance  with  the  Dutch,  against  a 
common  enemy.  While  he  was  personally  en- 
gaged in  this  business,  an  English  fleet  approach 
ed  the  coast  of  the  New  Netherlands,  and  the 
governor  was  obliged  to  return  in  haste  to  the 
drfence  of  his  province. 

As  an  excuse  for  commencing  hostilities, 
ClKrles  had  endeavored,  but  unsuccessfully,  to 
provoke  the  States  general.  His  only  excuse  left 
was,  that  the  English  ^r«/  discovered  and  landed 
upon  various  parts  of  the  American  shore,  and 
laid  claim  by  this  priority,  to  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  whole.  In  pursuit  of  his  purpose, 
he  gave  to  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  a  grant 
dated  1664,  entitling  him  to  the  whole  region 
from  the  Delaware  to  the  Connecticut  river,  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  Dutch  settlements,  or  the 
previous  charter  granted  to  the  Connecticut  col* 
oi:iy.  Upon  this  unjust  ground,  did  the  English 
monarch  found  his  excuse  for  commencing  hos- 
tilities against  the  New  Netherlands. 

As  soon  as  Stuyvesant  heard  of  the  prepara- 
tions for  conquest  making  by  England,  he  com- 
municated the  Inarming  intelligence  to  the  States 
geaeral ;  but  the  only  aid  they  sent  him,  was  the 
original  grant,  which  they  bad  before  denied  him. 
ittft  tk^  was  entirely  inefficient  in  ciHnbatittg  an 


expedition  so  imwarraataMe  in  all  its  arraage' 
ments  and  purposes.  The  command  of  the  fleet, 
and  the  government  of  the  province,  were  given 
to  Colonel  Nichols.  The  fleet  touched  at  Bos 
ton,  where  an  armed  force  had  been  ordered  to 
join  it,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  New  Am 
sterdam.  Governor  Winthrop  of  Connecticut, 
and  others,  joined  the  king's  standard,  and  the 
armament  that  appeared  in  New  York  (then  New 
Amsterdam)  bay,  consisted  of  three  ships,  one 
hundred  and  thirty  guns,  and  six  hundred  men. 
Governor  Stujfvesant  was  anxious  to  offer  resist- 
ance, notwithstanding  the  force  was  superior  to 
his  own ;  but  the  peaceful  inhabitants  regarding 
the  terms  of  capitulation  as  exceedingly  favora- 
ble were  disposed  to  surrender  at  once.  For 
sometime  Stuyvesant  kept  up  a  negotiation,  but 
to  no  purpose  i  and  at  last  an  honorable  surren- 
der was  made.  The  capitulation  was  signed  by 
the  Commissioners  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  Au- 
gust, 1664,  but  the  governor  could  not  be  brought 
to  ratify  it  by  his  signature,  until  nearly  two  days 
afterward.  Fort  Orange  surrendered  to  Colonel 
Cartright  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  September, 
who  confirmed  the  title  of  Jeremiah  Van  Rens- 
selaer, to  the  manor  of  Rensselaerwicke.  The 
name  of  Fort  Orange  was  changed  to  Albany, 
and  that  of  New  Amsterdam  to  New  York,  in 
honor  of  the  proprietor. 

Governor  Stu3rvesant  made  a  voyage  to  Hol- 
land, and  on  his  return,  retired  to  his  estate  in 
the  Bowery,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  At  his  death,  he 
was  interred  within  a  chapel  which  he  had  erect- 
ed upon  his  own  land.  He  left  behind  him  an 
untarnished  reputation,  and  his  descendants  now 
enjoy  the  same  honorable  name  and  vast  posses- 
sions, bequeathed  by  this  illustrious  ancestor. 


AMERICAN    BIOGRAPHY. 

The  following  brief  memoir  of  Geoege  Clihton,  Coreirmn  of 
New  York,  we  oopj  from  a  late  mmiber  of  the  New  World.  It 
is  from  the  pen  of  William  W.  CampbelJ>£sq. 

GEORGE  CLINTON. 

Georffe  Clinton  was  horn  in  the  preciaets  el. 
the  Highlands  in  the  county  of  Ulster,  near  New 
Windsor,  now  in  the  county  of  Orange,  in  1739. 
His  father,  Colonel  Charles  Clinton,  was  a  gentle- 
man of  a  highly  cultimted  mind,  and  by  persc»- 
ally  superintending  the  education  of  his  children, 
supplied  that  defect  of  schools  which  then  exieted 
in  that  nMorsety  neopled  section  of  country. 

In  early  life^  George  Clinton  evineedthatmiffH 
of  enterprise  and  energy  which  charaoteriaedhia 
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ftfterUaterj.  DvrHig  the  Frmdiwaf,  and  before 
ke  hmi  urived  at  bis  majority,  we  find  him  at  one 
time  en  board  a  cruieer,  and  at  another  filling  the 
station  of  Lieutenant  in  a  regiment  commanded 
by  his  fkther  upon  the  extreme  northwestern 
boondary  of  the  state.  In  the  latter  eapaeity  he 
was  at  the  capture  of  Fwtt  Frontenae.  Soon  after 
he  entered  as  a  student  at  law  in  the  office  of 
William  Smith,  distinguished  as  the  historian  of 
New  York,  and  afterward  chief-justice  of  Canada. 
In  1767  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  com- 
menced the  practice  of  his  profession  with  great 
sueeess  in  Ulster,  his  native  county. 

Public  attention  was  draWn  to  him,  and  in  1768, 
after  a  formidable  opposition  from  all  the  influence 
of  the  Grown,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Colonial  Assembly  from  that  county.  On  the 
twenty-seventh  day  of  October,  he  appeared  and 
took  his  seat,  and  immediately  espoused  the 
colonial  cause  in  that  body.  On  the  thirty-first 
day  of  December  thereafter,  the  Assembly  passed 
several  spirited  resolutions,  asserting  the  rights 
of  the  Colonial  Legislature,  and  that  those  rights 
could  not  be  lawfully  abridged  by  any  other  power. 
They  were  accompanied  by  petitions,  memorials 
and  remonstrances,  and  led  to  the  dissolution  of 
the  Assembly  by  the  Governor,  Sir  Henry  Moore, 
on  the  second  of  January  following. 

On  the  fourth  of  .April,  1769,  George  CHnton 
again  appeared  and  took  his  seat  as  a  member  of 
the  new  House  of  Assembly,  then  convened ; 
having  asfain  been  returned  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Ulster.  He  continued  a  member  of  this  Assembly, 
which  was  continued  by  various  adjournments 
and  prorogations,  down  to  March,  1775,  when  on 
.  the  third  of  that  month,  after  a  warm  and  anima- 
ted debate  upon  the  great  questions  then  agitating 
the  country,  the  Colonial  Legislature  of  New 
York  closed  its  existence.  During  all  this  time 
he  was  usefully  and  actively  engaged  on  the  side 
of  the  people,  and  took  a  large  sb^re  in  the  bold 
and  vehement  discussions  of  the  times.  In  May 
following  he  appeared  as  a  delegate  to  the  Gene- 
ral Congress  assembled  at  Philadelphia,  and  in 
January,  1776,  he  attended  an  adjourned  meeting 
of  that  b6dy,  having  been  reappointed  a  member 
by  the  Provincial  Convention  of  New  York.  On 
the  memorable  fourth  of  July,  in  that  year,  he  was 
present  and  supported  by  his  vote  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  ;  but  having  then  recently  been 
appointed  a  Brigadier-General,  he  was  ordered 
to  the  North  before  that  instrument  was  engrossed, 
and  his  name  does  not  therefore  appear  among 
the  signers. 

On  the  twentieth  of  April,  1777,  the  State 
Constitution  of  New  York  was  adopted,  and  at 
the  first  election  in  the  summer  following,  he  was 
elected  its  first  Governor.  It  was  a  handsome 
and  a  merited  tribute  to  his  talents  and  patriotism, 
and  drew  forth  warm  congratulations  from  his 
friends  and  co-workers  in  the  great  cause  of  civil 
liberty.  But  the  office,  to  which  the  partiality 
ttid  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens  had  elevated 
him,  was  one  of  gnat  diffieuhv  and  responsibility, 
and  was  perhaps  the  most  arduous  ana  importmt 
of  any  in  the  new  Empire,  with  the  exception  of 
Aat  of  the  eomnander-in-ehief.  When  the  first 
Legisktote  comveaed  at  Kkigato%  the  whole  of 


the  aonthem  part  of  the  State  waa  in  the  poa 
sion  of  the  enemy.  The  people  in  the  north- 
eastern section,  now  the  state  of  Vermont,  were 
distracted  by  treasonable  operations  amongf 
them.  A  numerous  army  uncfer  General  Bur- 
goyne  was  entering  the  state  upon  the  north,  and 
hurge  bodies  of  soldiers  and  Indians  were  endeav- 
oring to  force  their  way  down  the  valley  of 
the  Mohawk.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
Legislature  convened  and  the  Sopreme  Court  heM 
its  first  regular  term. 

In  a  letter  dated  September  the  e^^hteenth,  ha 
that  year.  Governor  Clinton  in  writing  to  the 
delegates  in  Congress,  says — ''our  Legislature 
have  been  upon  business  for  a  week  past — ^both 
houses  are  pretty  full,  and  I  have  the  greateat 
hopes  that  the  new  machine  will  work  weu.  The 
first  term  of  our  Supreme  Court  ended  last  wed^ 
on  Saturday.  It  was  held  with  great  order  and 
decorum,  and  I  have  the  pleasure  to  assure  yon 
that  the  people  seem  happy  under  a  properiy  or 
ganized  government." 

A  part  only  of  the  plan  of  the  enemy  in  the 
campaign  of  1777  had  developed  itself  at  the  as* 
semblinj^  of  the  Legislature.  While  Burgoyne 
was  enckavoring  to  force  his  way  from  Canada, 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  with  a  strong  force,  left  New 
York  with  a  view  of  passing  up  the  Hudson  and 
forming  a  junction  with  him  at  or  near  Albany. 
Such  a  junction  would  have  severed  the  Union 
and  jeoparded  the  liberties  of  the  country.  It 
was  a  critical  period  for  the  state,  and  called  for 
all  the  energy  and  firmness  of  him  who  had  been 
elected  its  Chief  Magistrate.  Governor  Chnton 
immediately,  upon  learning  the  designs  of  the 
enemy,  prorogued  the  Legislature,  and  issuing 
orders  for  the  assembling  of*  the  militia,  threw 
himself  with  a  handful  of  men,  into  the  forts  whieh 
commanded  the  peases  of  the  Highlands.  Th« 
actual  as  well  as  the  nominal  head  of  the  militia, 
he  considered  the  post  of  dan^r  as  his  own.  The 
militia  had,  however,  been  harassed  and  worn 
out  with  the  fatigues  of  the  summer.  Many  of 
them  had  gone  to  the  north,  and  others  had  re- 
turned to  their  homes ;  so  that  on  the  sixth  of 
October  only  mx  hundred  men,  continentals  and 
militia,  were  in  the  forte  Montgomery  and  Clinton. 

On  that  day  an  attack  was  made  upon  both  of 
these  forts  by  the  army  under  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
numbering  by  estimate  four  thousand  men.  The 
attack  bated  from  ten  oVlock  until  dark.  About 
an  hour  before  sunset  Governor  Clinton  waa 
summoned  to  surrender  fort  Montgomery  in  five 
minutes, "  but  his  gallant  spirit  sternly  refused  to 
obey  the  call."  An  incessant  fire  waa  then  kept 
up  until  dark,  when  as  the  night  closed  in,  a  vse^ 
lent  assault  was  made,  which  was  received  by  the 
Americans  with  undismayed  courage.  But  their 
resistance  was  .in  vain.  Overpowered  by  num- 
bers, they  were  forced  to  yield,  and  the  lines  and 
redoubts  were  carried  by  the  enemy,  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet.  Many  of  the  Americans  fought 
their  way  out — others  mixed  with  the  enemy  aBd*> 
escaped  by  reason  of  the  darkness.  Groveraor 
Clinton,  availing  himself  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
country,  succeeded  in  crossing  the  river  and  te* 
tiring  to  a  place  of  safety. 

No  one  regretted  the  leaa  of  these  laipenael 
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poflts  more  than  Governor  Clio  ton  hiniself.  In  a 
letter  to  Genewil  Washington,  dated  October  the 
ninths  ITTT,  after  adverting  to  the  ineffectaiJ 
efiorts  which  he  had  made  to  collet'  the  militia, 
and  stating  that  he  bad  not  been  properly  rein- 
forced, he  conelades  by  saying : — *'  I  have  only  to 
add,  that  where  great  losses  are  sustained,  how- 
ever Unavoidable,  public  censure  is  generally  the 
eoftsequenee  to  those  who  are  immediately  con- 
eemed.  If  in  the  present  instance  this  should  be 
the  case,  I  wish,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  loss  of 
.Fort  Montgomery  and  its  dependences,  it  may 
fell  OQ.me  alone,  for,!  would  be  guilty  of  the 
greit^r-injUslice;  were  I  not  to  declare  that  the 
officers  and  men  under  me,  of  the  different  corps, 
behaved  with  the  greatest  spirit  and  bravery." 
No  censure,  however,  retted  upon  him  or  upon 
th6  m^n  under  his  command.  Under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  defence  was  considered  a  brave 
and  gallant  one,  and  drew  from  General  Gates 
and  other  officers,  letters  of  hij?h  commendation. 

Immediately  after  the  loss  of  the  forts,  Gover- 
nor Clinton  collected  together  the  scattered  troops 
and  militia  and  watched  the  movements  of  the 
enemy  until  their  return  to  New  York.  He  wrote 
to  Genera]  Ghites  desiring  him  to  order  down 
some  part  of  the  army  under  his  command  to  form 
a  JQttction  with  him,  by  which  he  might  prevent 
the  advance  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  upon  Albany. 
The  subsequent  events  of  the  campaign  rendered 
siieh  a  movement  unnecessary. 

Daring  the  remainder  of  the  war.  Governor 
Clintan  continued  at  the  head  of  the  State  of  New 
YoA  as  Its  chief  magistrate,  and  divided  his  time 
between  the  discharge  of  his  duties  to  the  State 
and  to  the  Union.  He  enjoyed,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  General 
Washington.  In  May,  1779,  the  latter  in  writing 
to  him  says : — ''  The  readiness  with  which  you 
comply  with  all  my  requests  in  prosecution  of  the 
pnUie  service,  has  a  claim  to  my  warmest  ac- 
knowledgements." 

After  the  war,  when  General  Washington  had 
retired  to  his  seat  at  Mount  Vernon,  he  continued 
a  eorrespondence  with  Governor  Clinton,  in  which 
be  manifested  anew  his  warm  regard  for  him.  In 
a  letter,  dated  at  Mount  Vernon,  December  twenty- 
eighth,  1783,  he  says : — **I  am  now  a  private  citi- 
zen, on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  where  I  shall  be 
happy  to  see  you  if  your  public  business  would 
ever  permit,  and  where,  in  the  meantime,  I  shall 
fondly  cherish  the  remembrance  of  all  your  former 
friendship.  Although  I  scarcely  need  tell  you 
how  much  I  have  been  satisfied  with  everv  in- 
stuiee  of  your  public  conduct,  yet  I  could  not 
suffer  Colonel  Walker  to  depart  for  New  York, 
without  giving  your  Excellency  one  more  testi- 
mony of  the  obligations  I  consiaer  myself  under, 
for  die  spirited  and  able  assistance  I  have  often 
derived  from  the  state  under  your  administration. 
The  scene  is  at  last  closed.  I  feel  myself  eased 
of  ft  load  of  public  care.  I  hope  to  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  my  days  in  cultivating  the  aflfections 
of  good  men,  and  m  the  practice  of  the  domestic 
viitnes.  Permit  me  still  to  consider  you  in  the 
number  of  my  friends,  and  to  wish  you  every 
felieity.'' 

In  the  following  year.  Governor  Clinton, 
11 


in  company  with  General  Washington,  made  a 
ionr  throuffh  the  State  of  New  York,  and,  passing 
up  the  val^y  of  the  Mohawk,  visited  some  of  the 
scenes  which  have  been  rendered  memorable  by 
the  contests  and  privations  and  trials  ef  the  vrar 
which  had  then  recently  tenhinated.  They  were 
everywhere  received  with  the  attention  and  re- 
spect to  which  their  eminent  stations  and  distin- 
guished virtues  entitled  them. 

During  that  tour,  the  capabilities  of  New  York 
for  inland  navigation  formed  a  prominent  subject 
of  investigation  and  inquiry.  They  exammed 
the  carrying  places  between  the  Mohawk  and 
Wood  Creek,  and  between  the  former  river  nnu 
the  sources  of  the  Susquehanna.  Even  then  may 
have  been  shadowed  to  their  minds  the  dim  out- 
line of  that  great  enterprise  which  has  identified 
the  illustrious  nephew  of  Governor  Clinton  with 
the  internal  improvement  of  the  state.  "^ 

In  1788,  George  Clinton  was  unanimously 
chosen  president  of  the  convention  which  met  to 
deliberate  upon  the  new  Constitution  of  the  Union. 
He  was  six  times  elected  Governor,and  filled  that 
o£Bce  for  eighteen  years.  In  1804  he  was  fleeted 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  in  which 
distinguished  station  he  continued  until  his  death, 
which  took  place  on  the  twentieth  of  April,  1812, 
at  the  city  of  Washington.  While  Governor,  his 
administration  was  characterized  by  integrity, 
energy,  and  a  vigilant  attention  to  the  public  in- 
terests. As  Vice-President  he  presided  with 
dignity  and  firmness,  and  in  all  his  relations  in 
life  sustained  the  character  of  an  excellent  man 
and  a  good  citizen.  The  few  aged  people  who 
yet  survive,  and  who  shared  with  him  the  toils 
and  trials  of  war,  and  the  perplexities  and  diffi- 
culties attendant  upon  the  organization  of  a  new 
government,  still  hold  him  in  fond  remembrance. 
The  pioneers  to  the  western  part  of  the  State 
shared  largely  in  his  kindest  sympathies  and  good 
wishes,  and  were  often  the  objects  of  his  benev- 
olence and  care. 

In  the  words  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  '*  As  a  public 
character,  he  will  live  in  the  veneration  of  pos- 
terity, and  the  progress  of  time  will  thicken  the 
laurels  that  surround  his  monument.  The  char« 
acteristic  virtues  which  distinguished  his  life  ap- 
peared in  full  splendor  in  the  trying  hour  of  death, 
and  he  died,  aa  he  lived,  without  fear  and  without 
reproach,"  

B0BKRT  FULTON. 

Mr.  Fulton  is  acknowledged  to  have  been 
among  the  most  distinguished  men  of  his  age.  His 
successful  exertions  to  furnish  a  means  of  trans- 
portation which  ^  brings  the  inhabitants  of  the  world 
nearer  each  odier,"  have  shed  upon  his  name  a  lus- 
tre that  must  be  visible  to  the  latest  posterity.  We 
do  not  propose  here  to  examine  how  closely  the  ef- 
forts of  his  genius  are  connected  with  the  happiness 
of  mankind,  even  where  they  seem  most  remote, 
but  simply  to  afford  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life  as  an 
accompaniment  to  his  portrait. 

Robert  Fulton  was  bom  in  the  town  of  little 
Britain,  in  the  coimty  of  Lancaster,  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  the  year  1765,  of  a  renpectable  though 
not  opulent  family.  He  was  the  third  child  and 
eldest  son.  His  peculiar  genius  manifested  itself  st 
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rroiu  a  Painting  by  Inman. 

Ill  early  age,  in  an  irrepressible  taste  for  drawing 
and  mechanism.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  was 
intimate  with  Franklin.  He  had  previously  painted 
portraits  and  landscapes  in  Philadelphia,  and  deriv- 
ed considerable  profit  from  it.  Soon  after  he  sailed 
for  England,  with  the  view  of  seeking  Mr.  West^s 
assistance  in  the  prosecution  of  his  art.  That  great 
painter  took  him  into  his  family,  where  he  remained 
several  years.  In  1793,  Mr.  Fulton  was  actively  en- 
jfraged  in  a  project  to  improve  inland  navigation 
Even  at  that  time  he  had  conceived  the  idea  of  pro- 
pelling vessels  by  steam.  In  1804,  he  had  acquired 
imich  valuable  information  upon  the  subject,  and 
written  it  down,  as  well  as  much  concerning  his  own 
life,  and  sent  many  manuscripts  from  Paris  to  this 
country,  but  the  vessel  was  wrecked  and  most  of  the 
papers  destroyed.  About  this  period  the  subject  of 
canals  seems  to  have  been  the  principal  object  of  his 
attention,  although  he  made  many  valuable  inven- 
tions, and  wrote  numerous  essays,  characterized  by 
strong  talent  and  deep  knowledge.  His  works  were 
m>t  indeed  confined  to  scientifick  tdpicks,  but  he  fur- 
nished other  essays  which  were  greatly  praised. 
The  characteristick  features  of  his  mind  were  ardonr 
and  perseverance.  When  Napoleon  held  the  power 
pf  France,  Mr.  Fulton  engaged  in  several  schemes 
under  the  auspices  of  the  first  consul,  for  an  account 
of  which,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  Memoir  of  Mr. 
Cadwallader  D.  Colden.  In  1806,  Mr.  Fulton  em- 
barked at  Falmouth,  and  arrived  at  New  York,  by 
way  of  Halifax,  on  the  thirteenth  of  December. 
Upon  his  arrival  in  this  country,  he  immediately 
commenced  his  arduous  exertions  in  the  cause  of 
practical  science,  and  among  other  subjects  which 
occupied  his  mind,  was  that  of  steam  navigation. 
He  had  been  long  engaged  in  Europe  in  an  attempt 
to  introduce  a  vessel  or  torpedo  to  be  used  in  war, 
for  the  purposes  of  destroying  the  marine  enemy. 
Hrfrc  is  a  curious  anecdote  of  him  at  this  time  : — 

'*  He  had  not  been  landed  in  America  a  month, 
before  he  went  to  the  seat  of  government,  to  propose ! 
to  the  administration  to  enable  him  to  prosecute  a  set 


of  experimenta  with  his  torpedoes.  He  found  \u 
Madison,  then  secretary  of  state,  and  the  secretary 
of  the  navy,  Mr.  Smith,  much  disposed  to  encourage 
his  attempts,  the  success  of  which  Mr.  Fulton,  by 
his  ingenious  models  and  drawings,  with  his  lucid 
and  engaging  mode  of  lecturing  upon  them,  made 
appear  so  probable.  The  government  authorized  a 
certain  expenditure  to  be  made,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Fulton,  for  this  purpose.  In  the  mean  time, 
anxious  to  prepossess  his  country-men  with  a  good 
opinion  of  his  project,  he  inWled  the  magistracy  of 
New  York,  and  a  number  of  citizens,  to  Govemour's 
Island,  where  were  the  torpedoes  and  the  machinery, 
with  which  his  experiments  were  to  be  made ;  these, 
with  the  manner  in  which  they  were  to  be  used,  and 
were  expected  to  operate,  he  explained  very  fully. 
While  he  was  lecturing  on  his  blank  torpedoes, 
which  were  large  empty  copper  cylinders,  his  nu- 
merous auditors  crowded  round  him.  At  length  he 
turned  to  a  copper  case  of  the  same  description 
which  was  placed  under  the  gateway  of  the  fort,  and 
to  which  was  attached  a  clockwork  lock.  This,  by 
drawing  out  a  peg,  he  set  in  motion,  and  then  he 
said  to  his  attentive  audience,  ^  Gentlemen,  this  is  a 
charged  torpedo,  with  which  precisely  in  its  present 
state,  I  mean  to  blow  up  a  vessel ;  it  contains  one 
hundred  and  seventy  pounds  of  gunpowder ;  and  if 
I  were  to  suffer  the  clockwork  to  run  fifteen  minutes, 
I  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  would  blow  this  fortifica- 
tion to  atoms.'  The  circle  round  Mr.  Fulton  was 
very  soon  much  enlarged,  and  before  five  of  the  fif 
teen  minutes  were  out,  there  were  but  two  or  thret 
persons  remaining  imder  the  gateway ;  some,  indeed, 
lost  no  time  in  getting  at  the  greatest  possible  dis 
tance  from  the  torpedo,  with  their  best  speed,  and 
did  not  again  appear  on  the  ground,  till  they  were 
assured  it  was  lodged  in  the  magazine,  whence  it 
had  been  taken,  and  did  not  seem  to  feel  thcmselve* 
quite  safe,  as  long  as  they  were  on  the  island.  The 
conduct  of  Mr.  Fulton's  auditors  was  not  very  extras 
ordinary  or  unnatural ;  but  his  own  composure  iudi* 
cated  the  confidence  with  which  he  handled  these* 
terrible  instruments  of  destruction,  and  the  reliance 
he  had  on  the  accuracy  of  the  performance  of  lii» 
machinery.  The  apprehension  of  the  company  sur- 
prized, but  amused  him,  and  he  took  occasion  to  re> 
mark,  how  true  it  was,  that  fear  frequently  arose 
from  ignorance." 

At  what  time  Mr.  Fulton's  mind  was  first  directed 
to  steam  navigation,  is  not  distinctly  known,  but  even 
in  1793  he  had  matured  a  plan  in  which  he  reposed 
great  confidence.  No  one  previously  to  Mr.  Fulton, 
had  constructed  a  steam-boat  in  any  other  way  than 
as  an  unsuccessful  experiment.  Although  many  disi- 
pute  his  right  to  the  honour  of  the  discovery,  none 
have  done  so  with  any  semblance  of  justice.   ■ 

Among  those  of  his  own  countrymen  who  had 
previously  made  imsuccessful  attempts  to  render  the 
force  of  bteam  subservient  to  practical  and  useful 
purposes,  was  Mr.  Livingston. 

"  While  he  devoted  much  of  his  own  time  anJ 
talents  to  the  advancement  of  science,  and  the  pro 
motion  of  the  public  good,  he  was  fond  of  fostering 
the  discoveries  of  others.  The  resources  of  \ut 
ample  fortune  were  afforded  with  great  liberality, 
whenever  ho  could  apply  them,  to  he  support  and 
encouragement  of  genius. 

'*  He  entertained  very  clear  concsptiopi  ^i  %h»t 
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#oiiki  be  the  great  advantages  of  steam-boats,  on  the 
large  and  extensive  rivers  of  the  United  States.  He 
oad  applied  himself  with  micommon  perseverance, 
and  at  great  expense,  to  constructing  vessels  and 
machinery  for  that  kind  of  navigation.  As  early  as 
seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  he  believed  that 
be  had  accomplished  his  object,  and  represented  to 
tbe  legislature  of  the  state  of  New  York,  that  he 
was  possessed  of  a  mode  of  applying  the  steam- 
engine  to  propel  a  boat  on  new  imd  advantageous 
principlee ;  but  he  was  deterred  from  carrying  it  into 
effect,  by  the  uncertainty  and  hazard  of  a  very  ex- 
pensive experiment,  unless  he  could  be  assured  of 
an  exclusive  advantage  from  it,  should  it  be  found 
snccessfnl. 

"■  The  legislature  in  March,  1798,  passed  an  act 
vesting  Bdr.  Livingston  with  the  exclusive  right  and 
pnvilege  of  navigating  all  kinds  of  boats  which 
might  be  propelled  by  Uie  force  of  fire  or  steam,  on 
all  the  waters  within  the  territory  or  jurisdiction  of 
the  state  of  New  Yoik,  for  a  term  of  twenty  years 
from  the  passing  of  the  act ;  upon  condition  that  he 
aboold  within  a  twelvemonth  build  such  a  boat,  the 
mean  of  whose  progress  should  not  be  less  than  four 
miles  an  hour. 

"  The  bill  was  introduced  into  the  house  of  as- 
lemUy  by  Dr.  Mitchell,  he  then  being  a  representa- 
tive from  this  city.  '  Upon  this  occasion,'  says  Dr. 
Blitchell,  in  a  letter  with  which  he  has  favoured  me, 
'  the  wags  and  the  lawyers  in  the  house  were  gener- 
i^y  oppoeed  to  my  bill.  1  had  to  encounter  all  their 
jokes,  and  the  whole  of  their  logick.  One  main 
ground  of  their  objection  was,  that  it  was  an  idle  and 
whimsical  project,  unworthy  of  legislatii^  attention.' 

**  A  venerable  friend,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
feaato  at  that  time,  has  described  the  manner  in 
which  this  i4pplication  from  Mr.  Livingston  was  re- 
eeifed  by  the  legislature.  He  said  it  was  a  stand- 
mg  subject  o(  ridicule  throughout  the  session,  and 
whenever  there  was  a  disposition  in  any  of  the 
ymmger  members  to  indulge  a  little  levity,  they 
would  call  up  the  steam-boat  bill,  that  they  might 
divert  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  project  and 
ils  advocates. 

'*  Mr.  Livingston,  immediately  after  the  passage 
of  tins  act,  buUt  a  boat  of  about  thirty  tuns'  burden, 
which  was  propelled  by  steam  ;  but  as  she  was  in- 
competent to  fulfil  the  condition  of  the  law,  she  was 
abaiidoned,  and  he  for  the  time  relinquished  the 
poject. 

^  Though  Mr.  Livingston,  previously  to  his  oon- 
■exioB  with  Mr.  Fulton,  had  done  more  than  any 
sdmr  person  towards  establishing  steam-boats,  and 
though  his  experiments  had  been  more  expen- 
sive, and  more  successful,  than  any  we  have  heard 
ef,  yet  he  was  not  among  those  who  founded,  on 
their  fruitless  attempts,  a  claim  to  be  the  inventors 
of  aavixation  by  steam,  and  whose  opposition  to  Mr. 
Fukon  nas  been  very  generally  in  proportion  to  the 
variety  and  ill  success  of  their  schemes.  The  worst 
pnjeet  has  generally  been  the  most  expensive,  and 
Ml  that  account  the  worst  projector  seems  to  have 
eeiMidered  his  claim  as  the  highest. 

'^  On  tlie  ccmtrary,  Mr.  Livingston  availed  himself 
ef  every  opportunity  of  acknowledging  Mr.  Fulton's 
■nnts ;  and  when  he  was  convinced  that  Mr.  Ful- 
Wb  experiments  had  evinced  the  justness  of  his 
pnaciptee,  they  entered  into  a  contract,  by  which  it 


waa,  among  other  things,  agreed,  that  apateot  AaM 
be  taken  out  in  the  United  States,  in  Mr.  Fulton's 
name,  which  Mr.  Livingston  well  knew  ci>uld  not 
be  done  without  Mr.  Fulton's  taking  an  oath  that  the 
improvement  was  solely  his. 

*'In  the  American  Medical  and  Philosophical 
Register,  there  is  a  piece  published  tmder  the  title 
of  <An  Historical  Account  of  the  Application  of 
Steam  for  the  Propelling  of  Boats.'  This  was  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  Livingston,  and  addressed  to  Doctors  Ho- 
sack  and  Francis,  the  editors  of  that  joumaL  He 
very  candidly  acknowledges  that  all  his  efibrts  had 
been  unavailing.  He  explains  the  nature  of  the  con- 
nexion between  him  and  Mr.  Fulton,  and  shows 
what  part  that  gentleman  performed  in  the  experi- 
ments which  led  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  ob- 
ject. As  this  account,  from  Chancellor  Livingston 
himself,  must  be  very  satisfactory,  we  shall  present 
a  part  of  it  in  an  extract  from  the  learned  and  valua- 
ble work  we  have  just  mentioned. 

*'  *  Robert  R.  Livingston,  Esq.  when  minister  jn 
France,  met  with  Mr.  Fulton,  and  they  formed  that 
friendship  and  connexion  with  each  oUier,  to  which 
a  similarity  of  pursuits  generally  gives  birth.  He 
communicated  to  Mr.  Fulton  ihe  imp^tance  of 
steam-boats  to  their  common  country ;  informed 
him  of  what  had  been  attempted  in  America,  and  of 
his  resolution  to  resume  the  pursuit  on  his  Tetom, 
and  advised  him  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  subject. 
It  was  agreed  between  them  to  embark  in  the  enter- 
prise, and  immediately  to  make  such  experiments  as 
would  enable  them  to  determine  how  far,  in  spite  of 
former  failures,  the  object  was  attainable :  the*  prin- 
cipal direction  of  these  experiments  was  left  to  Mr. 
Fulton,  who  united,  in  a  very  considerable  degree, 
practical  to  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  mechanicka. 

*'  *  After  trying  a  variety  of  experiments  on  a  snail 
scale,  cm  models  of  his  own  inveiUion,  it  was  under- 
stood that  he  had  developed  the  true  principles  upon 
which  steam-boats  should  be  built,  and  for  the  want 
of  knowing  which,  all  previous  experiments  had 
failed.  But  as  these  two  gentlemen  bodi  knew,  that 
many  things  which  were  apparently  perfect  when 
tried  on  a  small  scale,  failed  when  reduced  to  prac- 
tice upon  a  large  one,  they  determined  to  go  to  the 
expense  of  building  an  operating  boat  upon  the 
Seine.  This  was  done  in  the  year  1803,  at  their 
joint  einpense,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Fulton ; 
and  so  fully  evinced  the  justness  of  his  princi{des, 
that  it  was  immediately  determined  to  enrich  their 
country  by  the  valuable  discovery,  as  soon  as  they 
should  meet  there,  and  in  the  meantime  to  order  an 
engine  to  be  made  in  England.  On  the  arrival  at 
New  York  of  Mr.  Fulton,  which  was  not  till  1806, 
they  immediately  engaged  in  building  a  boat  of,  what 
was  then  thought,  very  considerable  dimensions. 

"  *  This  boat  began  to  navigate  the  Hudson  river 
in  1807 ;  its  progress  through  the  water  was  at  the 
rate  of  ^ve  miles  an  hour. 

" '  In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  winter,  it  was  en- 
larged to  a  boat  of  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  keel, 
ajnd  sixteen  and  a  half  feet  beam.  The  legislature 
of  the  state  were  so  fully  convinced  of  the  great 
utility  of  the  invention,  and  of  the  interest  the  state 
had  in  its  encouragement,  that  they  made  a  new 
contract  with  Mr.  Livingston  and  Mr.  Fulton,  by 
which  they  extended  the  term  of  their  exclusive 
right,  five  years  to  every  additional  boat  they  should 
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bnQd ;  proTMled  the  wMe  tenn  should  not  exceed 
thirty  yean ;  in  consequence  of  which,  they  have 
added  two  boats  to  the  North  river  boat ;  (besides 
those  Uiat  have  been  built  by  others  under  their 
license,)  the  Car  of  Neptune,  which  is  a  beautiful 
vessel  of  about  three  hundred  tuns'  burden,  and  the 
Paragon  of  three  hundred  and  £fty  tuns.' "  ^ 

It  is  well  known,  that  this  great  man,  after  having 
devoted  his  time  and  genius  to  the  service  of  his 
country  and  of  mankind,  was  harassed  by  lawsuits 
and  controversies  with  those  who  were  violating  his 
patent  rights,  or  intruding  upon  his  exclusive  grants. 
I  jaws  ha^  been  passed  by  the  New  York  legislature, 
for  the  protection  of  the  right  of  Livingston  and 
Fulten,  and  for  the  pronootion  of  their  pecuniary  re- 
numeration,  but  bold  attempts  were  made  for  their 
repeal.  A  petition  to  that  eifect  was  submitted  to  a 
committee,  who  handed  in  a  report,  which  conclud- 
ed by  proposing  a  bill  containing  such  provisions  as 
might  m  their  opinion  be  passed  consistently  with 
the  faith,  honour,  and  justice  of  the  state. 

'*  The  prq)Ose(d  bill  declared  that  nothing  in  the 
acts  passed  in  favour  of  Livingston  and  Fulton, 
should  be  so  construed  as  to  affect  the  right  which 
any  persons  might  have  to  use  the  invention  of  the 
steana-boat,  or  any  improvement  thereon,  which  had 
been,  or  might  thereaAer  be,  patented  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States ;  provided,  that  in  such  use, 
they  did  not  interfere  with  any  invention,  or  improve- 
ment, lawfully  secured  by  the  prior  acts,  or  any  of 
them. 

*'  It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  provision  is  a  mere 
nullity ;  none  of  the  acts  referred  to  by  it,  did  secure, 
or  even  pretend  to  secure,  any  invention ;  so  that  the 
law  proposed  by  the  committee  was  in  effect  an  en- 
tire repeal  of  the  exclusive  grants  to  Livingston 
and  Fulton  ;  and  Daniel  Dod,  with  his  patented  ap- 
plication of  the  engine  to  cranks,  or  any  other  pa- 
tentee equally  meritorious,  might,  if  the  law  had 
passed,  have  freely  navigated  tli^  waters  of  this  state 
by  steam. 

"  When  Livingston  and  Fulton  bad  spent  aaim- 
mense  sum  of  money  in  the  establishment  of  their 
magnificent  boats — when  they  had  not  realized  a 
cent  for  their  enterprise — but,  on  the  contrary,  were 
largely  in  debt  on  that  account,  this  law  was  recom- 
mended to  the  legislature  as  one  that  might  be  pass- 
ed consistently  with  good  faith,  honour,  and  justice ! 

"  Upon  this  report  being  made  to  the  house,  it  ^as 
prevailed  upon  to  be  less  j^recipitate  than  the  com- 
mittee had  been.  It  gave  lime,  which  the  commit- 
tee would  not  do,  for  Mr.  Fulton  to  be  sent  for  from 
New  Yprk.  The  senate  and  assembly  in  joint  ses- 
sion examined  witnesses,  and  heard  him,  and  the 
petitioner,  by  counsel.  The  result  was,  that  the 
legislature  refused  to  repeal  the  prior  law,  or  to  pass 
any  act  on  the  subject.. 

"  It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  his  friend,  Mr. 
Gmmet,  who  appeared  as  his  counsel  at  the  bar  of 
the  house,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  made 
tliat  address  to  Fuhon,  which  has  been  so  much 
spoken  of,  and  which  was  at  once  such  an  evidence 
of  warmth  of  heart,  rectitude  of  principle,  and  of 
superiour  abilities.  We  do  not  pretend  to  give  it  in 
the  very  words  he  made  use  of,  nor  can  it  now  have 
the  effect,  which  his  oratory  and  circumstances  pro- 
duced when  it  was  delivered ;  but  so  iar  as  it  is  in 
our  power,  we  will  endeavour  to  preserve  it,  as  a 


just  tribute  to  our  departed  friend,  laid  as  a  memorial 
of  the  abilities  of  hisNadvocale. 

**  Mr.  Enmiet,  having  said  that  he  had  concluded 
the  obeervations  which  he  ]m>po8ed  to  make,  as  well 
against  the  petition,  as  the  report  of  the  committee ; 
and  that  he  had  submitted  their  force  with  respectfid 
confidence  to  the  deliberation  of  the  legislature,  tam- 
ed towards  Mr.  Fulton,  and  addressed  him  as  fol* 
lows  : — ^  I  know  and  feel,  and  I  rejoice  in  the  con* 
viction,  that,  for  the  present  at  least  yptir  interests, 
my  friend,  are  perfectly  secure ;  but  do  not,  there- 
fore, flatter  yourself  that  you  will  be  involved  in  no 
future  difficulties  on  the  same  account.  Those  whom 
I  have  just  addressed,  will  certainly  decide  with  en- 
lightened liberality  and  a  scrupulous  regard  to  pub- 
lick  faith ;  but  their  power  and  authority  will  pas^ 
away.  Your  present  antagonist,  I  also  hope,  will 
become  convinced  by  this  discussion,  of  the  impro- 
priety of  his  application,  and  refrain  from  repeating 
it ;  but  interest  and  avarice  will  still  raise  up  against 
you  many  enemies.  You  rely  too  implicitly  on  the 
strength  of  your  rights,  and  the  sanctity  of  the  obli- 
gations on  which  they  are  founded.  You  expect  too 
much  from  your  well-earned  reputation,  and  the  ac- 
knowledged utility  to  mankind  of  your  life  and  labours. 
You  permit  your  mind  to  be  engrossed  with  vast  and 
noble  plans  for  the  publick  good.  You  are  incon- 
siderately sinking  your  present  income,  in  the  exten- 
sion of  publick  accommedaticm,  by  steam-boats. 
You  are  gratuitously  giving  your  time  and  talents  to 
the  construction  of  that  great  national  object,  your 
stupendous  invention  for  maritime  defence,  which  in 
itself  is  calculated  to  effect  a  revolution  in  naval 
warfare.  You  are  profusely  lavishing  what  the  in- 
tense and  unremitted  study  of  years  has  acquired  for 
you,  in  investigations  and  experiments  tending  to  the 
same  purpose.  Your  knowledge  and  your  fortune 
are  freely  bestowed  upon  every  thing  that  can  con- 
tribute to  the  advancement  of  science,  or  of  the  ele- 
gant and  useful  arts.  I  admire  and  applaud  yon  for 
your  readiness  to  devote  to  the  service  of  the  pub- 
lick, the  opulence  you  derive  from  its  grateful  re- 
muneration. Let  me  remind  you,  however,  that  you 
have  other  and  closer  ties.  I  know  the  pain  I  am 
about  to  give,  and  I  see  the  tears  I  make  you  shed — 
but  by  that  love  I  speak — by  that  love,  which,  like 
the  light  of  heaven,  is  refracted  in  rays  of  different 
strength  upon  your  wife  and  children  ;  which  when 
collected  and  combined,  forms  the  sunshine  of  your 
soul ;  by  that  love  I  do  adjure  you,  provide  in  time 
for  those  dearest  objects  of  your  care.  Think  not  I 
would  instil  into  your  |enerous  mind  a  mean  or  sor- 
did notion  ;  but  now,  t^t  wealth  is  passing  through 
your  hands,  let  me  entreat  you,  hoard  it  while  you 
have  it.  Artful  speeulators  will  assuredly  arise,  with 
patriotism  on  their  tongues,  and  selfrsfaness  in  their 
hearts,  wW  may  mislead  some  future  legislature  by 
false  and  crafty  declamations  against  the  prodigality 
of  their  predecessors — ^who,  calumniating  or  con- 
cealing your  merits,  will  talk  loudly  of  your  ntKMiop- 
oly — who  will  represent  it  as  a  grievous  burden  on 
the  commimity,  and  not  a  compensation  for  signal 
benefits  ;  who  will  exaggerate  your  fortune,  and  pro* 
pose,  in  the  language  of  Marat  to  the  French  con- 
vention, ^  Let  me  scythe  of  equality  move  orer  the 
republick."  In  a  moment  of  delusion,  (unless  some 
department  of  our  government  shall  consiitutionftllf 
^  interpose  an  adamantine  banter  against  nattonal  pet- 
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My  aad  ii^iMtice,)  tiioh  men  may  give  fov  propefty 
to  the  winds,  uid  your  pereoa  to  your  creditors. 
Then,  indeed,  tiiose  who  know  3rour  wovth  uid  ser- 
vices, will  speak  of  your  downfall,  as  of  ihf  t  porten- 
tous omen,  whick  marked  a  people's  degradation^ 
and  the  socces^ful  crime  of  an  intruder  :— 

A  fiilooii,  towering  in  his  pride  of  place,  « 

Was  by  a  mousing  owl  hawked  at  and  kUled. 

Yes,  my  friend !  my  heart  bleeds  while  I  utter  it ; 
tat  I  have  fearful  forebodings  thatyou  may  hereafter 
find  in  pnblick  fsdUi  a  broken  staff  for  vom  support, 
aad  receive  from  publick  gratitude,  a  broken  heart 
for  your  reward.' 

"  In  January,  1815,  Mr.  John  R.  Livingston,  who 
owned  the  steam-boat  which  plied  between  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  but  which  was  stopped  by 
the  operation  of  the  Jersey  laws,  petitioned  the  leg- 
islature of  that  state  for  their  repeaL  After  hearing 
vritnesses  and  counsel  for  several  days,  the  laws 
were  rescinded.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Fulton  was 
exaonned  as  a  witness.  The  weather  while  he  was 
mt  Trenton,  where  he  was  much  exposed  in  attend- 
ing the  hall  of  the  legislature,  was  uncommonly  cold. 
When  he  was  crossing  the  Hudson  to  return  to  his 
iMMise  and  family,  the  river  was  very  full  of  ice, 
which  occasioned  his  being  several  hours  on  the 
water  in  a  very  severe  day.  Mr.  Fulton  had  not  a 
constitution  to  encounter  such  an  exposure,  and  upon 
his  return  he  found  himself  much  indisposed  from 
the  effecte  of  it.  He  had  at  that  time  great  anxiety 
about  the  steam-frigate,  and  afler  confining  himself 
for  a  few  days,  when  he  was  convalescent,  he  went 
to  give  his  superintendence  to  the  artificers  employ- 
ed about  her :  he  forgot  his  debilitated  state  of  health 
m  the  interest  he  took  in  what  was  doing  on 
tile  frigate,  and  was  a  long  time,  in  a  bad  day,  ex- 
posed to  the  weather  on  her  decks.  He  soon  found 
the  eflfects  of  d>is  imprudence.  His  indisposition 
returned  upon  him  with  such  violence  as  to  confine 
him  to  his  bed.  His  disorder  increased,  tmd  on  the 
twenty-fourth  day  of  February,  1815,  terminated  his 
▼alaable  life." 

We  have  already  availed  ourselves  of  the  work 
of  Mr.  Golden.  We  shall  conclude  this  outline 
biography  by  that  gentleman's  picture  of  Mr.  Fulton's 
private  circumstances,  manners,  appearance  and 
character. 

••  Mr.  Fulton,  in  contributing  his  proportion  to  the 
establishraent  of  the  magnificent  boats  on  the  Hud- 
son, each  of  which  cost  from  forty  to  sixty  thousand, 
and  the  last  one  which  has  been  built,  upwards  of 
a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  expended  immense  sums 
•f  money.  The  experiments  he  was  always  making, 
required  very  large  disbursements,  and  the  lawsuits 
in  which  he  was  incessantly  engaged,  from  the  mo- 
ment his  boats  were  seen  in  successful  operation, 
were  very  expensive.  From  his  patents  he  never 
deri/ed  the  advantage  of  a  single  cent;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  in  consequence  of  the  misconduct  or  mis- 
take of  some  of  the  agents  he  employed  to  construct 
boats  to  run  under  his  patent  right,  and  which  he  had 
contracted  to  furnish  to  some  steam-boat  companies, 
be  was  involved  in  losses  to  a  very  great  amount. 
Owing  to  these  circumstances,  Plough  he  lived  with- 
<mt  ostentation  or  extravagance,  he  left  his  estate 
-^»39t  excessively  involved.  His  patent  rights  are  so 
ikr  ^iplrefl,  than  if  the  law  had  affofded  a  pcotaetimi 


which  would  ever  have  rendered  them  of  any  vahic 
they  would  now  be  wohh  nothing ;  and  althougb  Mr. 
Fuuon  has  not  lived  to  see  the  fulfilment  of  &o  an- 
ticipati<ms  of  Mr.  Enmiet,  yet,  certain  it  is,  that  un- 
less some  stability  be  given  to  the  exclusive  mnts 
from  this  state,  the  only  patrimony  of  his  children 
will  be,  that  load  of  d<^  which  their  parent  con- 
tracted in  those  pursuits  that  ought  to  command  the 
gratitude,  as  they  do  the  admiration  of  mankind. 

*'  Mr.  Fidton  was  about  six  feet  high.  His  person 
was  slender,  but  finely  proportioned,  and  well  form- 
ed. Nature  had  made  him  a  gentleman,  and  bestow- 
ed upon  him  ease  and  gracefulness.  He  had  too 
much  good  sense  for  the  least  affectation  ;  and  a 
modest  confidence  in  his  own  worth  and  talents, 
gave  him  an  unembarrassed  deportment  in  all  com- 
panies. His  features  were  strong  and  of  a  manly 
beauty :  he  had  large  dark  eyes,  and  a  projecting 
brow,  expressive  of  intelligence  and  thought:  his 
temper  was  mild  and  his  disposition  lively :  he  was 
fond  of  society,  which  he  always  enlivened  by 
cheerful,  cordial  manners,  and  instructed  or  pleased 
by  his  sensible  conversation.  He  expressed  himself 
with  energy,  fluency,  and  correctness,  and  as  he 
owed  more  to  his  own  experience  and  reflections 
than  to  books,  his  sentiments  were  often  interesting 
from  their  originality. 

"  In  all  his  domestick  and  social  relations  he  was 
zealous,  kind,  generous,  liberal,  and  affectionate. 
He  knew  of  no  use  for  money  but  as  it  was  subser- 
vient to  charity,  hospitality,  and  the  sciences.  But 
what  was  most  conspicuous  in  his  character,  was 
his  calm  constancy,  his  industry,  and  that  indefatiga- 
ble patience  and  perseverance,  which  always  enabled 
him  to  overcome  difficulties. 

'*He  was  decidedly  a  republican.  The  deter- 
mination which  he  often  avowed,  that  he  would 
never  accept  an  ofllice,  is  an  evidence  of  that  disin- 
terestedness of  his  politicks ;  but  his  zeal  for  his 
opinions  or  party  did  not  extinguish  his  kindness  foi 
the  merits  of  his  opponents.  Society  will  long  re- 
member and  regret  him ;  but  he  will  be  most  lament- 
ed by  those  by  whom  he  was  best  known." 


STANZAS. 


-"  Men  loll. 


Anil  iKinU  iHim  what  they  call  thchr  midnight  inpor. 
To  gain,  when  the  orU^iiMl  is  Uust, 
A  name."— Byrort. 

What  is  it  ?    Fancy's  glittering  crovij, 
That  lures  the  young  aspirant  on, 

The  laurel  choplet  of  renown, 
That's  gained  at  last  when  life  is  gone. 

Vefc,  yonth  and  hope  are  ever  twain, 
That  spring  and  bud  and  die  united ; 

For  when  the  flower  of  one  we  gain, 
InsteaJ  of  bloom,  we  find  it  bUghted. 

Life's  early  draani !  'twas  dazxling  bright^ 

Fit  for  a  poet's  glowing  story : 
Fame  openM  to  my  raptured  signt 

Her  portals,  honour— fortuncn-glory! 

I  toiled  £or  all— still  beams  the  light 
That  lures  me  onward,  though  each  flower 

Of  hope,  has  felt  cold  sorrow's  blight, 
And  witfaer'd  lies  in  study's  bower. 

Yet  so  it  is — to  reach  the  ffoal 
Of  briffht  renown  and  ckathless  ftme 

8tiH  diroDS  man's  ardent,  eager  soul, 
To  gain  when  ka  isdiMit— a  i 
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SKETCH  OF  BRANT. 

(Prom  the  Reriew  of  Stone^t  Life  of  BranL) 

Joseph  Biujit  or  Thaybndaneoba,  aa  he  da- 
ligbted  to  write  himself,  waa  bcMii  in  the  year  1742, 
a  full-blooded  Mohawk  of  the  Wolf  tribe.  Being 
the  aon  of  a  chieftain,  he  commenced  his  career  as 
a  warriour  at  an  early  age,  and  when  a  lad  of  thir- 
teen, was  pretent  with  his  elder  brothers  at  the 
memorable  battle  of  Lake  George,  when  Baron 
Dieskau  fell  nM>rtally  wounded.  Some  years  after 
this,  when  Sir  William  Johnson,  having  lost  his  first 
wife,  took  Brant's  sister,  *  Miss  Molly,'  under  his 
protection,  as  is  mentioned  in  the  interesting  me- 
moir of  Mrs.  Grant  of  Laggan,  the  baron,  in  patroni- 
sing the  other  members  of  the  family,  sent  Joseph 
to  the  missionary  school  of  Doctor  Wheelock,  in 
Connecticut ;  upon  returning  from  which,  at  the  ex- 

G 'ration  of  two  or  three  years.  Sir  William  assigned 
m  a  share  of  his  duties  in  the  extensive  Indian 
agency  which  he  conducted.  We  find  Brant  next 
in  the  field,  in  the  campaign  of  the  English,  with 
Pontiac,  the  celebrated  Tawaw  or  Ottawa  chief  of 
Michigan,  who  at  one  time  so  nearly  annihilated  the 
British  power  in  the  Northwest.  In  this  war,  (ac- 
cording to  the  narrative  of  President  Wheelock, ;ni^ 
lisked  in  1767!)  "he  behaved  so  like  the  Christian 
and  the  aoldier,  as  to  give  him  great  esteem."  In 
the  former  character,  we  find  him  soon  after  the 
close  of  this  campaign,  aiding  an  Episcopal  cler- 
gyman in  translating  th^Book  of  Common  Prayer 
in  the  Mohawk  lang^e,  and  regularly  receiv- 
ed the  communion  in  the  church.  Upon  the  death 
of  Sir  William  Johnson,  who  was  succeeded  in 
his  title  and  estate  by  his  son  John,  (the  celebra- 
ted Britiah  partisan  of  the  revolution,)  and  in  his  su- 
perintendency  of  the  Indian  department  by  his  son- 
in-law.  Col.  Guy  Johnson,  Brant  was  advanced  to 
the  important  post  of  secretary  of  the  superintendent ; 
thus  imbodying  in  his  own  person  the  influence  of 
an  Indian  chief,  and  the  actual  conduct  of  the  aflairs 
of  the  agency  of  the  confederate  Six  Nations,  and 
their  allies. 

The  talents  of  Brant  in  this  capacity,  seem  to  have 
been  of  mat  use  to  his  principal,  in  his  difficult  task 
of  keeping  the  Indians  loyal  to  the  British  crown 
when  the  revolution  broke  out  a  few  years  after- 
ward. Upon  the  first  popular  commotion,  Guy 
Johnson,  who  at  an  early  day  embroiled  himself 
with  his  neighbours,  by  intruding  with  a  band  of 
armed  retainers  into  an  assemblage  of  the  people, 
retired  with  his  secretary  from  his  seat  of  Guy  Park, 
on  the  Mohawk,  to  Oswego,  where  he  convened  the 
grand  council  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  commenced 
that  tampering  with  their  neutrality,  which  ultimate- 
ly led  all  of  the  Cantons,  except  the  Oneidas,  to  take 
up  arms  for  the  crown.  From  hence  the  superin- 
tendent crossed  to  Canada,  with  Brant  and  other 
leading  chieftains,  whose  lojrahy  was  further  con- 
firmed by  an  interview  with  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  af- 
terward Lord  Dorchester. 

Sir  John  Johnson  had,  in  the  meantime,  fortified 
the  baronial  hall  at  Johnstown  with  swivels,  and 
raised  a  band  among  hia  tenantry,  consistif ig  chiefly  of 
Catholick  Scotch  hishlanders  ;  which  force,  amount- 
ing to  some  five  hundred  armed  retainers,  enabled  him 
to  set  the  country  people  at  defiance,  and  insult  the 
ma|tstrmtot  ot  the  cmmty  with  impunity.    To  break 


up  tnis  Rett  of  the  disafiected.  General  Schuylar  vm 
deUched  by  the  Continental  Congress,  with  a  lbro« 
of  three  thousand  militia.  The  Indiana  along  Um 
Mohawk  seemed  disposed  to  interfere  with  the  snni 
mary  ousting  of  their  friends ;  but  CoL  Guy  John- 
SOB,  with  Brant,  and  their  o^r  principal  leadan, 
being  absent  in  Canada,  they  did  not  venture  opoa 
doing  more  than  remonstrate  with  General  Schuyler, 
who,  after  persuading  them  that  his  objects  were  en* 
tirely  ^  peaceable,"  advanced  upon  Johnstown,  mmd 
called  upon  the  baronet  to  break  up  his  band  of  !#• 
tainers,  surrender  his  arms,  and  give  eight  hostagas 
for  the  good  behaviour  of  the  tenantry.  Among  the 
terms  of  surrender  the  following  reads  very  quaiatfy 
at  this  day  : — 

**  Secondly.  General  Schuyler,  out  of  personal 
respect  for  Sir  John,  and  from  a  regard  to  his  rank, 
consents  that  Sir  John  shall  retain  for  his  own  use, 
a  complete  set  of  armour,  and  as  much  powder  as 
may  be  suflicient  for  domestick  purposes." 

The  parley  lasted  for  several  days,  Johnson  evi- 
dently wishing  to  gain  time ;  but  was  at  last  brought 
to  a  summary  conclusion  by  Schuyler's  sending 
(^ouel  Duer,  and  two  other  gentlemen,  with  hu 
ultimatum,  and  enclosing  a  passport  for  Lady  Johi^ 
son,  desiring  her  instantly  to  leave  the  hall.  In 
the  last  copy  of  terms,  we  find  the  following  brinf 
reply  to  one  of  the  stipulations  of  Johnson  : — 

^'Genersl  Schuyler  never  refused  a  gentleman 
his  sideanns," 

The  parley  commenced  on  the  sixteenth  of  the 
month,  and  on  the  twentieth  General  Schuyler  para- 
ded his  troops ;  and  the  Highlanders  having  marched 
out  and  grounded  their  arms,  "  were  dismissed,  with 
an  exhortation  to  remain  peaceable,  and  with  an  as- 
surance of  protection  if  they  did  so.** 

Sir  John,  however,  did  not  observe  the  compact 
of  neutrality  nor  the  obligations  of  his  parole.  He 
soon  after  fled  to  Canada  under  the  escort  of  a  par- 
ty of  Mohawks,  was  immediately  commissioneid  a 
colonel  in  the  British  service,  and  from  the  loyalists 
of  Tryon  county,  raised  a  command  of  two  battal- 
ions, being  that  desperate  band  of  tories  afterward 
so  well  known  in  the  revolutionary  warfare  of  New 
York,  as  **  Johnson's  Greens  ;"  whose  colours  were 
adopted  by  Brant,  and  with  whom  he  fought  side  by 
side  upon  the  bloody  field  of  Oriskany. 

Brant,  in  the  meantime,  had  sailed  for  England  in 
company  with  Captain  Tice,  a  British  oflicer;  where 
we  find  him  most  oddly  placed  as  the  intimate 
friend  of  James  Boswell,  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 
He  sat  for  his  portrait  to  Romney  for  the  Eari ; 
and  **  Bozzy"  appears  to  have  subsequently  corre- 
sponded with  him.  His  loyalty  being  strengthened 
by  an  interview  with  George  the  Third,  at  which  he 
presented  himself  in  full  Indian  costume.  Brant  re- 
embarked  again  for  America,  where  he  was  privately 
landed  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New 
York,  whence  he  performed  a  very  hazardous  jour- 
ney to  Canada  ;  having,  of  course,  to  steal  hia  wagr 
through  a  hostile  population  until  he  could  hide  him- 
self in  the  ibrests  beyond  Albany.  **  He  had  takes 
the  precaution,  however,  in  England,  to  provide  ev- 
idence of  ^e  identity  of  his  body  in  case  of  disaster, 
or  of  his  fall  in  any  of  the  battles  he  anticipated,  bj 
pffoooriiiga  gold  Ibger-ring  withhis  naoM  «igim?«d 
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dMMon  at  Ml  iMigth."  WitUa  a  few  weeks  after 
rotoucfaiBg  hia  natire  shores,  Brant,  now  a  regular 
eCMmniseioDed  captain  in  the  British  service,  hiul  an 
oppomiaity  of  taking  up  the  hatchet  in  earnest.  He 
led  a  force  of  six  hundred  Indians  in  the  affair  of  the 
Cedars,  and  in  this,  his  first  field  against  the  patriot 
fisrces,  exhibited  that  humanity  after  victory,  which 
Tepeatedly  distinguished  him  afterward.  The  late 
C^oael  lki*Kinsury,  of  Livingston's  Manor,  whose 
hHimacy  continued  with  the  chief  until  the  decease 
of  Uie  latter,  was  rescued  by  him  from  torture  and 
death,  when  wounded  and  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
tke  Indians. 

This  was  in  1T76,  and  on  the  following  year  we 
find  Brant,  after  collecting  a  large  body  of  Indians 
at  Oguaga,  ascending  the  Susquehannah  with  about 
eighty  followers  of  Unadilla,  where  he  requested  an 
interview  with  the  clergyman  of  the  place,  and  offi- 
cers of  militia  in  the  neighbourhood,  stating  that  the 
object  of  his  visit  was  to  procure  provisions  for  his 
people,  and  that  if  they  were  not  at  once  supplied, 
IU8  Indians  would  take  them  by  force.  Advantage 
was  taken  of  the  interview  to  sound  the  chief  as  to 
his  future  intentions,  but  he  refused  to  commit  him- 
self in  his  replies.  '*  The  Mohawks,"  he  said, 
**  were  as  free  as  the  air  they  breathed,  and  were  de- 
termined to  remain  so." 

Being  supplied  with  provisions  by  the  country 
people,  the  forces  of  Brant  continued  to  increase  so 
rapiidly,  that  the  minds  of  the  people  were  «kept  in 
a  state  of  feverish  excitement  and  ceaseless  uncer- 
tainty:— 
^  «*  Thus,  on  the  10th  of  June,  Colonel  Harper  wrote 
wrgently  to  General  Herkimer  for  a  supply  of  ammu- 
aition,  in  the  expectation  of  an  immediate  hostile 
eruption  of  Brant  into  the  valley  of  the  Schoharie 
kin.  On  the  13th,  the  Cherry  Valley  committee 
wrote  to  the  general  a  still  more  alarming  letter. — 
Braot,  according  to  this  statement,  in  connection 
with  some  of  th«)  loyalists  of  Unadilla,  had  marked 
a  path  directly  through  the  forest  to  Esopus,  by 
which  route  the  tones  of  Ulster  and  Orange  counties 
were  to  join  his  forces  at  Oghkwaga;  at  which 
place  the  chief  had  vaunted  that  he  would  not  fear 
the  approach  of  three  thousand  men.  On  the  other 
hand.  Major  Fonda  wrote,  on  the  19th  of  June,  that 
an  embassy  of  chiefs  and  sachems  of  the  Cayuga 
and  Seneca  nations,  having  repaired  to  Oghkwaga 
to  remonstrate  with  Thayendancgea  against  farther 
iMistilities,  the  latter  had  determined  to  listen  to  their 
eooncils,  and  withdraw  into  the  Cayuga  country. — 
la  pursuance  of  this  policy,  it  was  added,  on  what 
was  esteemed  good  authority,  that  the  Mohawk 
chief  had  released  a  prisoner  with  his  own  hands, 
telling  the  captors  that  they  had  acted  wrong." 

Such  was  the  uncertain  condition  of  things  when 
the  expedition  under  consideration  was  commenced. 
Brant  and  Herkimer  had  been  near  neighbours  and 
personal  friends  before  the  troubles  came  on,  and  it 
18  possible  the  general  still  cherished  a  belief  that  he 
night  vet  detach  the  dusky  warriour  from  the  cause 
he  had  embraced,  but  nevertheless  might  not  be 
disiacliiied  to  relinquish.  Perhaps  he  designed 
aothing  more  than  to  drive  him  from  his  equivocal 
position.  Perhaps,  also,  should  opportunity  be  pre- 
sented, it  was  his  intention  to  seize  his  person.— 
But  be  these  suppositions  as  they  may,  it  will  be 
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seen  that  there  was  at  least  one  nonent  ia  which 
he  contemplated  a  more  decisiFs  course. 

^  It  was  a  full  week  after  the  arrival  of  GeaenJ 
Herkimer  at  Unadilla,  before  Captain  Brant  made 
his  appearance.  He  came  to  the  neighbourhood  ef 
the  general's  encampment,  accompanied  by  five  him- 
dred  warriours.  Having  halted,  he  despatched  a 
nmaer  to  General  Herkimer,  with  a  message,  desi- 
ring fSo  be  informed  of  the  object  of  his  visit.  Gene- 
ral Herkimer  replied,  that  he  had  merely  come  to 
see  and  converse  with  his  brother,  Captoin  Brant 
The  quickwitted  messenger  inquired  if  all  Aose 
men  wished  to  talk  to  his  chief  too.  However,  he 
said  he  would  carry  his  talk  back  to  his  chief,  but 
he  charged  him  that  he  must  not  cross  the  field  op* 
on  the  margin  of  which  they  were  standing,  and 
departed.  But  an  arrangement  was  soon  made, 
through  the  agency  of  messengers,  by  which  a 
meeting  was  effected.  The  scene  exhibited  at  this 
interview,  as  related  by  those  who  were  present  at 
it,  was  novel  *and  imposing.  The  hostile  parlies 
were  now  encamped  within  the  distance  of  two 
miles  from  each  other.  About  midway  between 
their  encampments,  a  temporary  shed  was  erected, 
sufficiently  extensive  to  allow  some  two  hundred 
persons  to  be  seated.  By  mutual  stipulation,  thear 
arms  were  to  be  left  in  their  respective  encamp- 
ments. Soon  after  the  adjustment  of  the  preKmina- 
ries  and  the  completion  of  the  fixtures  abovemeiH 
tioned,  the  chief  of  the  Mohawks  himself  appeared 
in  the  edge  of  the  distant  forest,  and  approached  the 
place  designated,  already  in  the  occupation  of  Her- 
kimer somewhat  warily,  accompanied  by  Captain 
Bull,  (a  tory,)  William  Johnson,  (son  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam, by  Brant's  sister  Mary,)  a  subordinate  chief  of 
the  Mohawks,  an  Indian  woman,  and  also  by  about 
forty  warriours.  After  some  little  parle3ring,  a  cir- 
cle was  formed  by  General  Herkimer,  into  which 
Brant  and  the  general  entered,  together  with  the 
other  Indian  chief,  and  two  of  Herkimer's  officers. 
After  the  interchange  of  a  few  remarks,  the  chieftain, 
keeping  an  eagle-eye  upon  his  visiter,  inquired  the 
reason  why  he  had  been  thus  honoured.  Generri 
Herkimer  replied  as  he  had  done  to  the  awuU' 
courier,  that  he  had  come  to  see  him  on  a  friendly 
visit.  *'  And  all  these  have  come  on  a  friendly  visit 
too T** replied  the  chief;  "all  want  to  see  the  poor 
Indians ;  it  is  very  kind,"  he  added,  with  a  sarcas- 
tick  curl  of  the  lip.  General  Herkimer  expressed  a 
desire  to  go  forward  to  the  village,  but  the  chief 
told  him  he  was  quite  near  enough,  and  ^at  he 
must  not  proceed  any  farther. 

**  The  general  next  endeavoured  to  enter  into  con- 
versation with  the  Mohawk  touching  the  difficulltes 
with  England,  in  order  to  ascertain  his  feelings  and 
intentions.  The  conference  now  became  earnest 
and  animated,  although  the  chief  at  first  gave  Her- 
kimer evasive  and  oracular  answers.  To  a  question, 
however,  put  to  him  directly,  he  finally  replied  that 
**  the  Indians  were  in  concert  with  the  king,  as  their 
fathers  had  been;  that  the  king's  belts  were  yet 
lodged  with  them,  and  they  could  not  violate  their 
pledge ;  that  General  Herkimer  and  his  A>llowers 
had  joined  the  Boston  people  against  their  sover- 
eign ;  that  although  the  Boston  people  were  reso- 
lute, yet  the  king  would  humble  them  ,  that  General 
Schuyler  was  very  smart  on  the  Indians  at  the  treaty 
of  German  FlaU,  but  at  the  same  time  was  not  M$ 
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10  aibid  the  tmallesl  artioleof  dolkitg;  and  fiaally, 
that  the  Indians  had  formerly  made  war  oa  the 
white  people  wfaeo  they  were  all  united ;  and  as 
thejr  were  now  divided  the  Indiana  were  not  fright- 
ened." 

'*  Colonel  Cox,  who  was  in  the  suite  of  General 
Herkimer,  then  made  a  few  remarks,  the  substance 
of  which  was,  that  if  such  was  the  fixed  determina- 
tioo  of  the  Indians,  nothing  further  need  be  slid. — 
But  his  manner,  or  some  of  the  expressions  uttered 
by  the  colonel,  which  have  not  been  preserved,  gave 
offence  to  the  chief.  He  was  exceedingly  irritated; 
and  by  a  signal  to  the  warriours  attending  him  at  a 
short  distance,  they  ran  back  to  their  encampment, 
and  soon  afterward  appeared  again  with  their  rifles, 
several  of  which  were  discharged,  while  the  shrill 
warwhoop  rang  through  the  forest ;  meantime,  how- 
ever, by  explanation  or  otherwise,  the  chief  was 
soothed,  and  his  warriours  were  kept  at  a  proper 
distance,  although  the  demand  of  General  Herkimer 
fcur  the  surrender  of  sundry  tories  was  peremptorily 
refused.  The  conference  ended  by  an  agreement 
between  the  parties  to  meet  again  at  nine  o'clock  the 
foUowing  morning.  General  Herkimer  and  his 
forces,  forbidden  to  advance  any  farther,  encamped 
as  before. 

'*  The  next  morning,  General  Herkimer  called 
one  of  his  most  trusty  men  aside,  Joseph  Waggoner 
by  name,  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  to  him, 
in  confidence,  a  matter  of  great  importance,  respect- 
ing which  the  most  profound  secrecy  was  enjoined. 
He  then  informed  Waggoner  that  he  had  selected 
him  and  three  others  to  perform  a  high  and  impor- 
t^t  duty,  requiring  promptness,  courage  and  decis- 
ion. His  design,  the  general  said,  was  to  take  the 
lives  of  Brant  and  his  three  attendants,  on  the  re- 
newal of  their  visit  the  next  morning.  For  this  pur- 
pose, he  should  rely  upon  Waggoner  and  his  three 
Msociates,  on  the  arrival  of  the  chief  and  his  friends 
within  the  circle  as  on  the  preceding  day,  each  to 
select  his  man,  and,  at  a  concerted  signal,  shoot 
them  down  upon  the  spot.  There  is  something  so 
revolting — so  rank  and  foul — in  this  project  of  med- 
itated treachery,  that  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  it  with 
the  known  character  of  General  Herkimer.  And 
▼et  it  is  given  on  the  written  authority  of  Waggoner 
himself,  whose  character  was  equally  respectable. 
The  patriotick  veteran,  in  devising  such  a  scheme, 
had  probably  reasoned  himself  into  the  belief  that 
the  intended  victims  were  only  Indians,  and  that  in 
the  emergency  of  the  country,  it  would  be  justifiable 
to  do  evil  that  good  might  come.  It  was,  however, 
a  OMSt  reprehensible  scheme.  *  *  *  Indian  that  he 
was,  there  is  no  known  act  of  perfidy  chargeable 
upon  Brant ;  and  he  had  met  Herkimer  on  his  own 
invitation*  A  betrayal  of  his  confidence,  under 
those  circumstances,  would  have  brought  a  stain  up- 
on the  character  of  the  provincials  which  all  the 
waters  of  the  Mohawk  could  not  have  washed  away. 

"  Fortunately,  however,  the  design  was  not  carri- 
ed into  execution.  Whether  the  wary  chieftain  en- 
tertained any  suspicions  of  foul  play,  is  not  known. 
But,  certain  it  is,  that  his  precaution  and  his  bearing, 
when  he  arrived  at  Herkimer's  quarters,  were  such 
as  to  Cniatrate  the  purpose.  As  he  entered  the  cir- 
de,  attended  as  before,  he  drew  himself  up  with 
dignity,  and  addressed  General  Herkimer  as  fol- 
lows:-^'! have  five  hundred  warriours  with  ne 


armed  and  ready  for  battle.    Yon  are  in  ny  ], 
but  as  we  have  been  friends  and  neigfaboura,  I    will 
not  take  the  advantage  of  you.'     Saymg  which  mi  n 
signal,  a  host  of  armed  warriours  darted  forth  firooi 
the  contiguous  forest,  all  painted  and  ready  for  tbo 
onslaught,  as  the  well-known   warwhoop  but    torn 
clearly  proclaimed.     The  chief  continued  tho  di^ 
course  by  advising  the  general  to  go  hack  to  his  owm 
home — thanked  him  for  his  civility  in  coming  tkao 
far  to  see  him,  and  told  him  that  perhaps  he  naiglit 
one  day  return  tho  compliment    Meantime,  he  snidy 
he  would  go  back  to  his  village,  and  for  the  preseol; 
the   general    might  rest  assured  that  no  hostilitien 
should  be  committed  by  the  Indians.     He  then  re- 
quested that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stuart,  the  English  Biin- 
sionary  at  Fort  Hunter,  might  be  permitted  to  retire 
into  Canada,  as  also  the  wife   of  Colonel  Butler 
To  these  requests  General  Herkimer  assented,  al- 
though the  latter  was  not  complied  with.     He  then 
presented  the  Indians  with  ten  or  a  dozen  heads  of 
cattle,  which  they  fell  upon  and  slaughtered  incon- 
tinently.    Brant  himself  turned  proudly  away,  and 
buried  himself  in  the  forest ;  while  General  Her- 
kimer struck  his  tents,  and  retraced  his  steps  to  the 
valley  of  the  Mohawk. 

*'  Thus  terminated  this  most  singular  conference 
'4t  was  early  in  July  and  the  morning  was  remarka- 
bly clear  and  beautiful.  But  the  echo  of  the  war- 
whoop had  scarcely  died  away  before  the  heavens 
became  black,  and  a  violent  storm  obliged  each  pni^ 
ty  to  seek  the  nearest  shelter.  Men  less  supersti- 
tious than  many  of  the  unlettered  yeomen,  fi  bo, 
leaning  upon  their  arms,  were  witnesses  of  the 
eventoof  this  day,  could  not  fail  in  aftertimes  to 
look  back  upon  the  tempest,  if  not  as  an  omen,  nC 
least  as  an  emblem  of  those  bloody  masaacrea  with 
which  these  Indians  and  their  associates  afterward 
visited  the  inhabitants  of  this  unfortunate  frontier.' 

<*  This  was  the  last  conference  held  with  the  hos- 
tile Mohf  wks.  Their  chief  very  soon  afterward 
drew  off  his  warriours  from  the  Susquehannah,  and 
united  them  to  the  forces  of  Sir  John  Johnson  and 
Colonel  John  Butler,  who  were  concentrating  the 
tories  and  refugees  at  Oswego." — Vol  Lpp,  182*186. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  few  columns  we  can  de- 
vote to  any  one  article,  even  to  give  a  sketch  of  so 
eventful  a  life  as  that  of  Brant.  The  two  large  oc- 
tavo volumes  of  Col.  Stone  are  alone  sufficient  for 
that  purpose  ;  and  to  them  we  must  refer  those  who 
feel  an  interest  in  the  history  of  the  events  connected 
with  the  Wars  with  the  Six  Nations,  and  the  border 
warfare  generally  of  the  Empire  state.  It  is  truly 
gratifying  to  see  the  interest  which  the  publick  gen- 
erally take  in  the  publication  of  such  works  as 
this  and  Preseott's  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  Baaoreft's 
History  of  the  United  States,  and  Sparks'  Biographist; 
large  editions  of  all  of  which  have  been  sold  and 
the  cry  is  still  for  more. 

We  trust  these  authors  will  continoe  to  devols 
their  time  and  talents  to  tho  production  of  wodts 
like  these.  They  will  form  a  lasting  monttmont  of 
other  day  89  which  after  generations  will  duly  appro- 
ciato. 
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SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  SMITH, 

THB  FATHER  OF  TIROINU. 
Wy  SmiumI  L.  KnApp,  Eh>]    ' 

It  niiist  be  a  source  of  pleasure  to  erery  American 
to  look  back  apon  the  race  of  men  who  first  emigra- 
I0d  to  this  country,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  its  future 
greatness.  At  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century 
and  at  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth,  a  spir- 
it of  enterprisd  was  abroad  in  Europe,  which  promis- 
ed great  advantages  to  mankind.  The  English  na- 
tion, which  hitherto  had  not  done  much  by  way  of 
making  discoveries,  or  forming  settlements,  now  be- 
gan to  awake,  and  to  make  a  struggle  to  place  her- 
self on  the  same  footing  with  Portugal  and  Spain. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  his  friend  and  relative  Sir 
Humphrey  Gilbert  were  commissioned  "  with  vice- 
roy authority,"  over  all  the  lands  they  might  discov- 
er. The  enterprise  was  marked  with  one  disaster 
after  another  until  their  principal  ship  was  lost  and 
with  it  a  learned  journalist,  Budeius,  a  Hungarian, 
and  soon  afier  Sir  Gilbert  himself  perished,  with  all 
his  crew,  in  a  storm.  Distressed  but  not  overwhelm- 
ed. Sir  Walter  continued  his  exertions  for  discover- 
ies, but  with  no  success.  For  a  while  the  misfor- 
tunes of  Sir  Walter's  expeditions  discouraged  the 
most  enterprising  from  attempting  the  planting  of 
Gidonies  in  North  America.  A  few  trading  vessels 
came  along  the  coast  and  explored  some  parts  of  it 
that  had  not  been  much  known  before,  but  made  no 
settlements.  In  this  state  of  apathy  a  champion  for 
colonization  arose,  who  spared  no  pains  in  the  cause  ; 
this  was  Richard  Hackluyt,  a  prebendary  of  West- 
nuDster.  He  preached  upon  the  subject  with  great 
success  ;  his  views  were  large,  and  were  enforced 
with  argument  and  eloquence. 

In  1606,  a  corporation  was  formed  for  a  new  ef- 
fort. Many  joined  in  the  scheme  from  patriot- 
ick  motives,  as  we  now  subscribe  for  railroads,  turn- 
pikes, or  canals,  not  calculating  upon  exorbitant  prof- 
its, but  wishing  to  do  something  for  publick  good. 
To  carry  their  intention  into  effect,  a  vessel  of  only 
one  hundred  tuns,  and  two  small  barques,  were  ta- 
ken up ;  Captain  Newport  was  commander,  and  Mr. 
Percy,  a  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  was 
in  the  enterprise,  but  the  soul  of  it  was  Captain  John 
Smith.  He  has  justly  been  called  the  father  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  what  state  would  not  be  proud  of  such  a 
fbonder  ?  He  had  in  his  elements  the  **  hardihood 
of  antiquity,"  the  lofty  daring  of  the  enamoured  cru- 
sader, and  the  sAence  of  the  thorough  bred  tactician 
of  modem  days,  and  all  united  to  that  amenity  of 
manners  which  charms  every  where,  and  every 
one,  and  in  every  age,  in  polished  or  in  savage  life. 
When  he  embarked  in  t&e  cause  of  Virginia  he  was 
still  in  the  prime  of  life,  under  thirty  years  of  age, 
and  yet  his  fame  had  reached  the  ears  of  all  Europe. 
His  life  had  been  one  continued  blaze  of  chivalry. 
He  received  a  good  early  classical  education ;  but 
his  parents  djring  when  he  was  only  thirteen  years 
of  age,  he  was  led  to  himself.  He  studied  the  art 
of  war  by  hiniself,  and  visited  France  and  Spain  as  a 
chevalier  of  honour,  and  a  soldier  of  fortune  ;  at 
length  he  foond  himself  in  the  Hungarian  army 
whidi  was  at  war  with  the  Turks,  and  was  besie- 
png  the  city  of  RegaU.  The  besiegers  were  thought 
slow  by  tbo  besiaf  ed.    The  ladies  of  RegaU  prepar- 


ed to  have  .some  amusemont,  such  as  the  dames  o! 
Damascus  and  Tunis  had  seen  in  the  days  of  the 
crusades.  Turkish  pride  took  fire.  The  Christian 
army  was  challenged  to  produce  a  champion  for  a 
single  combat,  "  head  for  head."  The  challenge 
was  accepted.  The  Hungarian  chiefs  cast  lots  for 
the  honour  of  meeting  the  Turk.  Fate,  probably,  a 
little  disciplined  by  management,  gave  the  honour 
to  the  English  soldier  of  fortune.  His  prowess  was 
known.  The  army  had  seen  him  couch  his  lance, 
and  bare  his  blade,  and  their  hopes  beat  high  for  his 
success.  The  warriours  met ;  all  due  courtesies 
were  strictly  observed  on  both  sides.  The  combat 
ensued — the  Christian  triumphed.  The  head  of  the 
Turk  was  severed  from  his  body,  and  knotted  to  the 
mane  of  the  horse  which  had  borne  the  conqueror. 
A  friend  of  the  deceased  challenged  the  first  day's 
conquerour  ;  he  had  this  right,  by  the  laws  of  hon- 
our. The  head  of  another  chieftain  was  the  prize 
to  the  valour  of  the  Christian  knight.  The  challenge 
was  now  made  by  the  victor,  and  he  was  a  third 
time  equally  successful.  The  ages  of  chivalry  had 
not  then  gone  for  ever  ;  for  on  his  return  to  England, 
youth,  beauty,  taste,  fashion,  wealth  and  rank  clus- 
tered around  him,  to  s^e  one  who  had  rivalled  the 
best  days  of  martial  glorv.  He  was  modest,  bland, 
and  unmoved  at  all  his  honours.  His  whole  heart 
was  occupied  by  the  love  of  glory  ;  no  other  love 
was  there ;  its  pubes  beat  with  generosity,  gratitude, 
friendship,  and  patriotism,  but  with  nothing  of  a  soft- 
er nature. 

Smith's  mind  was  full  of  activity  and  enterprise, 
for  he  had  no  sooner  landed  on  these  shores,  than 
he  prepared  an  exploring  expedition,  in  order  to  give 
his  employers  a  full  account  of  the  country,  its  soil, 
bays,  harbours,  rivers,  produce,  and  all  the  statisticks 
which  might  be  gathered ;  but  Wingfield  and  part 
of  his  companions  turned  their  whole  attention  to 
searching  for  gold,  which,  as  Smith  foresaw,  ended 
in  mortification  and  poverty.  He  forewarned  them 
of  the  effects  of  their  folly,  but  in  vain.  From  his 
forecast  he  saved  the  colony,  and  by  his  fearlessness, 
good  sense,  and  industry,  he  collected  a  greater  mass 
of  inforination  respecting  the  country  he  with  others 
had  come  to  colonize,  than  was  ever  before  known. 

In  one  of  his  tours  of  survey,  he,  after  performinj 
miracles  of  valour,  was  taken  by  the  Indians  an< 
carried  to  Powhatan,  the  highest  sachem  of  the  coun- 
try. He  was  sentenced  to  die.  His  head  was  laid 
on  the  block  of  stone,  and  the  clubs  were  uplifted  to 
beat  him  to  death,  when  female  tenderness  came  to 
his  succour.  Pocahontas,  the  daughter  of  Powhatan, 
rushed  between  the  executioners  &nd  their  victim, 
and  covered  his  bead  with  her  own.  Poetry,  paint- 
ing, and  sculpture,  have  tried  to  give  immortality  to 
thM  event :  but  they  have  added  nothing  to  the  mor- 
al beauty  of  the  scene — that  is  inherent  in  the  story  ; 
no  meager  terms  can  diminish  its  interest ;  no  swell 
of  language  increase  its  lustre ;  even  the  cold  chro* 
nologist  stops  to  say  something  affecting  upon  it,  anJ 
the  annalist  grows  eloquent  as  he  puts  it  upon  his 
record.  Smith  was  not  only  saved,  but  in  two  days 
aflerward  restored  to  liberty,  to  undertake  new  en- 
terprises. The  next  year  Smith  made  his  voyage 
towards  the  source  of  the  Chesapeake.     He  sailed 
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in  an  open  boat  three  thousand  miles.  This  was  a 
much  greater  feat  thcr.  the  Argonautick  expedition. 
The  Indians,  full  of  sagacity,  soon  saw  that  he  was 
the  master  spirit  of  the  cdony,  and  they  feared  and 
respected  him  more  than  aU  the  rest  of  the  white 
men. 

It  was  not  until  1609  that  Virginia,  under  a  new 
charter,  began  to  flourish ;  but  still  the  colony  had 
great  difficulties  to  encounter.  Powhatan  had,  from 
the  imprudence  of  some  of  the  white  men,  determi- 
ned, at  one  blow,  to  extirpate  the  whole  race.  The 
Indian  girl  who  was  the  preserver  of  Smith  was  now 
the  tutelary  angel  of  the  whole  body  of  the  whites. 
She  apprized  the  colonists  of  the  intended  massacre  ; 
she  ran,  after  her  father  had  retired  to  sleep,  nine  or 
ten  miles  through  the  woods,  and  returned  without 
exciting  his  suspicion.  ^  Her  sagacity  was  equal  to 
her  kindness,  for  she  refused  the  valuable  presents  of- 
fered her  for  the  services  she  had  rendered ,  for  they 
migbt  have  led  to  the  suspicion  of  her  having  made 
the  communication.  The  next  year  Smith  having 
returned  to  England,  his  parental  care  and  sage  ad- 
rice  were  wanting,  and  the  whole  colony  came  near 
starving.  Their  distress  was  so  great,  they  had 
made  arrangements  to  leave  the  soil  forever :  but 
were  happily  prevented  by  Umely  succours  from 
England.  In  1613,  the  Indian  princess  Pocahontas 
married  Mr.  Rolfe,  and  embarked  for  England. 
She  met  with  a  cordial  reception  there.  Smith  sent 
a  memorial  to  the  queen,  detailing  all  the  great  ser- 
vices she  had  rendered  him  and  the  infant  colony. 
It  was  a  most  eloquent  appeal  to  her  sense  of  justice 
toward  one  so  great  and  good.  Pocahontas  did 
not  live  long  to  enjoy  the  favours  of  the  court,  or  the 
society  of  her  husband,  for  she  died  as  she  was 
about  to  embark  for  Virginia,  leaving  one  child,  from 
whom  has  descended  several  respectable  and  intellec- 
tual families.  Smith  was  the  soul  of  truth  and  hon- 
our, and  in  this  memorial,  he  ventured  to  assert, 
that  genius,  virtue,  and  philanthropy,  were  not  con- 
fined to  civilized  man,  but  were  to  be  found  every 
where,  and  in  every  age ;  that  affectionate  hearts 
have  beat  in  bosoms  of  every  hue,  whether  the  pos- 
sessor roamed  the  forest  or  clustered  in  the  city. 
The  eulogy  made  by  Smith  upon  Pocahontas  to  the 
queen,  should  be  preserved  among  those  beautiful 
exhibitions  of  gratitude  and  affection  which  make 
up  the  ^ms  of  history,  and  attract  the  attention  of 
successive  generations. 

New  England  is  much  indebted  to  John  Smith, 
for  he  gave  the  first  accurate  account  of  that  terri- 
tory. In  1614  he  examined  the  coast  and  made  a 
chart  of  it.  His  keen  eye  saw  every  thing  and  he 
described  it  with  great  simplicity.  He  changed 
some  of  the  old  names,  such  as  Cape  Cod  to  Cape 
James,  and  gave  names  to  places  that  had  not  been 
honoured  with  names  previously.  Some  of  his  new 
names  have  since  been  altered,  and  many  of  the 
old  resumed.  Smith  had  published  his  voyages  to 
Virginia  in  1608,  and  old  Purchas  had  put  some  of 
his  marvellous  adventures  in  Europe  ana  Asia,  into 
his  collection.  Smith  made  a  second  voyage  to 
New  Endand  in  1615,  and  gave  a  description  of  the 
country  in  1617.  The  "Trials  of  New  England,** 
was  puUished  several  years  after  these  works  we 
hare  mentioned.  No  historian,  since  his  day,  who 
has  written  upon  Virginia  or  New  England,  knew 
half  so  macn  of  the  natural  advantages  of  these 


cowiitries,  and  (heir   oapabiilies  of  snpporAng  a 
vigorous  population  as  he  did. 

Exhausted  by  incessant  ezeitiotts  and  incredible 
labours,  this  soldier,  mariner,  admiral,  governor,  tbis 
magician  over  hearts,  this  elegant  author,  this  pat- 
riot, returned  to  the  land  of  his  birdi,  and  there,  in 
1631,  breathed  his  last,  not  having  at  the  time  of  his 
death  one  acre  of  land  in  the  new  world,  to  which 
he  had  been  a  greater  benefactor  than  any  other 
mortal  who  had  then  coasted  its  shores,  or  trod  upon 
its  soil.  With  the  spirit  of  just  calculation  he  fore- 
told the  glories  which  were  fast  coming  upon  this 
country.  All  the  visions  of  our  grow&  crowded 
upon  his  soul.  England  has  i^iven  him  no  ; 
ment,  but  America  owes  him  a  pyramid. 


THE  WHITE  INDIANa 

It  is  a  fact,  perhaps  not  generally  known,  that 
there  does  exist  m  the  far  west,  at  least  two  small 
tribes  or  bands  of  white  people.  One  of  these 
bands  is  called  Mavokeys,  They  reside  in  Mexico, 
on  the  southwest  side  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and 
between  three  hundred  and  five  hundred  miles  from 
Santa  Fe,  towards  California;  and  in  a  valley  which 
makes  a  deep  notch  into  the  mountain,  surrounded 
by  high  and  impassable  ridges,  and  which  can  only 
be  entered  by  a  narrow  pass  from  the  southwest. 
They  are  represented,  by  trappers  and  hunters  of 
the  west,  known  to  the  writer  of  this,  to  be  men 
of  veracity,  to  be  an  innocent,  inoffensive  people, 
living  by  agriculture,  and  raising  great  numbers  of 
horses  and  mules,  both  of  which  are  used  by  them 
for  food.  They  cultivate  maize,  pumpions,  and 
beans,  in  large  quantities. 

These  people  are  frequently  plundered  by  theit 
more  warlike  neighbours ;  to  which  they  submit, 
without  resorting  to  deadly  weapons  to  repel  the 
aggressors. 

Not  far  distant  from  the  Mawkeys,  and  in  the 
same  range  of  country,  is  another  band  of  the  same 
description,  called  Nabhehoes,  A  description  of 
either  of  these  tribes,  will  answer  for  both.  They 
have  been  described  to  the  writer,  by  two  men  in 
whose  veracity  the  fullest  confidence  may  be  placed ; 
and  they  say  the  men  are  of  the  common  stature, 
with  light  flaxen  hair,  light  blue  eyes,  and  that  their 
skin  is  of  the  most  delicate  whiteness.  One  of  my 
informants  who  saw  seven  of  these  people  at  Santa 
Fe,  in  1821,  in  describing  the  M^keys,  says:— 
^  They  are  as  much  whiter  than  I  am,  as  I  am  whiter 
than  the  darkest  Indian  in  the  Creek  nation ;"  and 
my  informant  was  of  as  good  a  complexioA  as  white 
men  generally  are. 

A  trapper  on  one  occasion,  in  a  wandering  ez* 
cursion,  arrived  at  a  village  of  the  Mawkeys.  He 
was  armed  with  a  rifle,  a  pair  of  belt-pistols,  knife 
and  tomahawk ;  all  of  which  were  new  to  thein^  and 
appeared  to  excite  their  wonder  and  surprise.  AAer 
conversing  some  time,  by  signs,  he  fired  one  of  his 
pistols ;  instantly  the  whole  group  around  him  fell 
to  the  earth,  in  the  utmost  consternation ;  Ihey  ea 
treated  him  not  to  hurt  them,  and  showed  in  several 
ways,  that  they  thought  him  a  supematiiril  being. 
He  saw  vast  numbers  of  horses  and  nwlea  abont  the 
^^iU>g«*  WMCan  DcttMcm 
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Capture  of  Major  Andre. 


MAJOR  ANDRE. 


kmsLE  appears  to  have  been  a  Dative  of  Lichfield, 
and  to  have  been  born  there  in  1751.  In  1769  he 
met  at  Buxton  a  Misn  Honoria  S  ,  and  the  conse- 
<IiieBce  was  an  immediate  attachment,  which  became 
one  of  remarkable  devotedness  on  his  part,  and  which 
would  seem  to  have  been  also  returned  bj  the  lady. 
Her  friends,  however,  interfered,  and  she  was  induc- 
ed not  only  to  discontinue  her  correspondence  with 
Andre,  but  some  years  after  to  give  her  hand  to  an- 
other. Meanwhile  Andre  had  become  a  clerk  in  a 
eommercial  house  in  London.  But  on  receiving  in- 
telligence of  Miss  S.'s  marriage  he  determined  to 
quit  both  his  profession  and  his  country,  and  having 
proeared  a  commission  in  the  army,  he  proceeded 
with  his  regiment  to  North  America,  then  the  seat  of 
war  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies.  In  this 
new  field  of  enterprise  his  talents  and  accomplish- 
ments soon  raised  him  to  distinction ;  and  he  attained 
the  rank  of  major,  with  the  appointment  of  adjutant- 
general  to  the  North  American  army.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1780  major  Andre  was  with  the  troops  which 
occupied  the  town  of  New  York  under  the  command 
of  general  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  when  the  infamous  Ar- 
nold, who  had  been  entrusted  by  Washington  with 
the  imporfant  post  of  West  Point  on  the  Hudson, 
about  60  miles  above  New  York,  sent  over  to  the 
British  commander  his  proposals  for  delivering  that 
fortress  into  his  hands — ^a  scheme  which,  if  it  had 
succeeded,  might  not  improbably  have  put  an  end  to 
the  war.  On  Arnold's  overtures  being  accepted, 
Andre  was  appointed  to  conduct  the  negociation  with 


him.  After  some  correspondence  under  feigned 
names,  Andre  and  Arnold  met  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson  on  Friday  the  22d  of  September,  when  eve- 
rything was  arranged  for  the  execution  of  the  plot  on 
the  following  Monday,  and  the  necessary  information 
in  writing  was  put  into  Andre's  hands  to  be  delivered 
to  general  Clinton.  Unfortunately  for  Andre,  the 
boatmen  who  had  brought  him  on  shore  from  the 
English  sloop  of  war  in  which  he  had  come  up  the 
river,  having  had  their  suspicions  or  i^ars  awakened, 
refused,  although  he  bore  a  flag  of  truce  from  general 
Arnold,  to  convey  him  back,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
determine  upon  attempting  to  make  his  way  to  New 
York  by  land.  Arnold,  to  whom  he  returned,  insist- 
ed, in  these  circumstances,  that  he  should  exchange 
his  military  uniform  for  a  plain  coat;  and  to  this 
Andre  reluctantly  consented.  A  person  of  the  name 
of  Smith  was  then  sent  away  with  him  as  a  guide, 
and  they  set  out  together ;  but  when  they  reached  the 
next  post,  they  found  themselves  obliged,  in  order  to 
prevent  suspicion,  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  com- 
manding officer,  and  to  remain  there  for  the  night 
Next  morning  they  proceeded  on  their  journey,  and 
Smith  having  conducted  his  charge  till  they  had  come 
within  view  of  the  English  lines,  led  him  a  little  be- 
low Pine's  Bridge,  a  village  on  the  Croton.  Andre 
rode  on  alone  for  about  four  leagues  farther,  when  as 
he  was  entering  the  village  of  Tarrytown,  his  horse 
was  suddenly  taken  hold  of  by  three  men,  who  turned 
out  to  belong  to  the  New  York  militia.  With  unac- 
countable imprudence,  Andre  assumed  that  they  were 
of  the  English  party,  and  instead  of  producing  hii 
passport,  desired  them  not  to  detain  him,  as  he  was  a 
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British  officer.  When  he  found  his  mistake,  he  en- 
deavored to  induce  them  to  let  him  go  by  the  offer  of 
his  watch  and  the  most  tempting  promises ;  but  the 
men  were  not  to  be  bribed,  and  having  found  the  im- 
portant papers  of  which  he  was  the  bearer  concealed 
in  his  boots,  they  immediately  conducted  him  to  the 
nearest  station.  His  first  anxiety  now  was  for  the 
safety  of  Arnold ;  and  he  prevailed  upon  the  officer 
in  command,  who  must  have  been  a  person  of  very 
little  perspicacity,  to  forward  a  notice  of  his  capture 
to  that  general,  by  which  the  traitor  obtained  the  op- 
portunity of  escaping  with  his  life.  Having  secured 
this  point,  Andre  now  stated  who  he  was,  on  which 
he  was  conducted  to  the  presence  of  general  Washing- 
ton at  Tappan  or  Orange  Town.  On  the  25th,  his 
ease  was  submitted  by  the  American  general  to  the 
consideration  of  a  board  of  fourteen  general  officers, 
among  whom  were  Rochambeau  and  Lafayette,  who 
had  recently  arrived  with  the  troops  from  France. 
Before  this  tribunal,  Andre  urged  that  he  had  come 
on  shore  under  the  sanction  of  a  passport,  or  flag  of 
truce,  transmitted  to  him  by  Arnold,  who  was,  at  the 
time  of  granting  it,  a  major-general  in  the  American 
army,  and  of  course  had  authority  so  to  act.  But  the 
circumstance  of  his  having  been  found  disguised  and 
bearing  a  false  name  was  considered  as  taking  frp^ 
him  the  beaefit  of  tliis  plea,  although  he  proved  that 
in  both  these  points  he  had  acted  in  obedience  to  the 
eommands  of-Amold,  under  whose  orders  he  was 
while  he  bore  his  flag  of  truce.  The  decision  of  the 
oourt-martial,  though  the  members  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  unanimous,  as  has  sometimes  been  assert- 
ed, was  that  the  prisoner  ought  to  be  considered  as  a 
spy ;  and  he  was  accordingly  sentenced  to  be  execu- 
ted. Both  entreaties  and  remonstrances  were  em- 
ployed in  vain  by  general  Clinton  to  avert  his  fate ; 
but  as  retaliation  was  not  taken  by  the  execution  of 
any  American  prisoners,  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  was 
felt  even  by  the  English  that  his  sentence  was  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  martial  law.  He  himself  exhibit- 
ed the  most  perfect  resignation  to  his  fate,  and  does 
not  after  his  condemnation  appear  to  have  disputed 
the  justice  of  the  decision  under  which  he  was  to 
■sufier.  He  only  begged  that  his  death  might  be  that 
of  a  soldier.  He  was  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  deter- 
mination of  the  court-martial  upon  this  point;  but 
when  upon  being  brought  to  the  fatal  spot,  on  the 
morning  of  the  2d  of  October,  he  perceived  that  he 
was  to  perish  on  a  gibbet,  he  exclaimed,  **  It  is  but 
a  momentary  pang,"  and  gave  no  further  expression 
to  his  feelings.  He  died  with  the  respect  even  of 
those  who  had  found  themselves  obliged  to  execute 
him.  <*  Andre,*'  said  Washington,  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend,  *'  has  met  his  fate,  and  with  that  fortitude 
which  was  expected  from  an  accomplished  man  and 
a  ^lant  officer."  A  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory,  at  the  public  expense,  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey. 

Whatever  the  books  which  are  considered  the 
standard  authorities  upon  international  law  may  say 
in  reference  to  such  a  case  as  that  of  Andre,  there  is 
no  good  apology  for  his  conduct.  To  say  that  he 
acted  under  the  orders  of  an  officer  whom  he  knew 
to  be  playing  the  part  of  a  traitor,  cannot  be  consid- 
ered as  any  exculpation.  There  would  be  no  secu- 
rity for  an  army  or  a  government  if  it  were  not  to  be 
at  liberty,  when  it  had  them  in  its  power,  to  punish 
persons  detected  in  devising  such  plots  as  this  of  Ar- 


nold and  Andre,  mider  m^Jutftyer  sabterfuge  they 
might  attempt  to  shelter  themselves.  The  haying 
recourse  to  the  use  of  ^  flag  of  truce,  in  such  circoni- 
stances,  must  be  regarded  as  a  mere  trick.  General 
Clinton  and  Arnold  were  the  ^eat  culprits,  of  whom 
the  latter  only  has  received  his  due  share  of  oppro- 
brium. 

To  his  last  moment  Andre  had  cherished  the  hope* 
less  passion  which  had  driven  him  from  his  country 
and  his  early  pursuits.  In  a  letter  written  a(Wr  him 
capture,  which  has  been  printed,  he  states  that  when 
he  was  stript  of  everything,  he  had  concealed  the 
picture  of  Honoria  S-- —  in  his  mouth.  This  lady, 
although  it  does  not  appear  that  he  had  been  inform* 
ed  of  the  event,  had  died  of  consumption  only  a  few 
months  before. 

This  unfortunate  officer  was  a  person  of  cultivi^ked 
mind  and  elegant  accomplishments.  He  excelled  m 
painting  and  music,  and  was  also  no  despicable  wii*^ 
ter  of  verse.  His  humorous  poem,  entided  the  Cau^ 
c/^o^e,  .which  appeared  in  three  successive  portionfl  - 
at  New  York,  in  178<0,  the  last  being  published  on 
the  very  day  on  which  jts  author  was  taken  prisoner, 
is  a  production  of  decided  talent.  It  is  in  the  stylo 
of  Cowper's /oAn  Gri/pmi  which  celebrated  poem  was 
hot  Written  till  some  yeajrs  later.—Pennj  Gjrckjpsdia. 


American  Mechanics. — ^It  is  stated  in  the  New 
York  Herald  that  a  company  in  Trieste,  Austria,  have 
despatched  an  agent  to  this  country  to  buy  the  entire 
machinery  of  a  flouring  mill,  and  to  take  it  over  to 
Trieste.  Some  sbipnoents  of  wheat  having  been 
made  to  the  United  States  from  Austria  in  1886-*37» 
it  was  ascertained  by  those  who  sent  it,  that  when  it 
was  ground  up  in  this,  country,  better  flour  and  mors 
in  quantity  was  produced  than  could  be  obtained  from 
the  same  quantity  of  wheat  in  Austria.  The  kaow* 
ledge  of  this  fact  caused  the  mbsion  of  a  special  agent 
for  the  purpose  above  named.    The  Herald  adds : 

«  This  movement  is  but  the  first  of  a  series  towards 
an  extensive  business  to  be  done  by  the  United  States 
in  the  manufacture  of  mills  and  machinery  for  Euro* 
pean  nations.  Already  has  this  country  sent  out  to 
France,  England,  Russia,  Turicey,  Austria,  and  Eu* 
ropean  countries,  steam-ships,  sailing  vessels  of  all 
kinds,  locomotives,  steam  engines,  cotton  gins,  print- 
ing presses,  mill  machines,  and  all  kinds  of  improve- 
ments in  every  description  of  machinery ;  and  Mr. 
Cochran  has  supplied  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  with  guns 
to  carry  on  the  war  with  the  allied  powers.  We  have 
steam-frigates  on  the  stocks  for  Spain,  and  for  Russia 
in  our  waters,  printing  presses  for  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, just  finishing  at  Hoe's  foundery ;  many-cham- 
bered cannon  just  finished  for  the  Pacha  by  Cochran ; 
rifles  and  guns  on  their  way  to  France ;  American 
cotton  gins  just  finished  and  put  up  by  an  American 
in  Manchester ;  and  in  fact  all  sorts  of  machinery  ma- 
king, are  to  be  made  for  the  old  world,  by  the  enter- 
prising, industrious,  and  ingenious  artisans  of  the  new 
world." 


The  entire  population  of  the  state  of  Rhode  Island 
is  108,837,  being  a  gain  of  1 1,641  since  1830.  The 
value  of  agricultural  crops  and  stocks  is  estimated  at 
$3,275,750.  There  are  1600  persons  over^  years 
of  age  who  are  unable  to  read  or  write. 
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BI06RAPHT. 

JOBH  ANDRB. 

[From  Knapp't  Amencan  Biogmphy.] 

Joan  Aiff>RS,  aiddecamp  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
lad  adjattni-^neral  of  the  British  army  in  the  Rev- 
olnticnaiy  war,  was  bom  in  England,  in  1749.  His 
ftther  was  a  native  of  Geneva,  and  a  considerable 
nerebuit  in  the  Levant  trade;  he  died  in  1769. 
Toung  Andre  was  destined  to  mercantile  business, 
tad  attended  his  father's  connting-bouse,  after  hav- 
iag  spent  some  years  for  his  education  at  Geneva. 
He  first  entered  the  army  in  January,  1771 .  At  this 
tine  he  had  a  strong  attachment  to  Honoria  Sneyd, 
who  afterward  married  Mr.  Edge  worth.  In  1772 
he  visited  the  courts  of  Germany,  and  relumed  to 
England  in  1773.  He  landed  at  Philadelphia  in 
September  1774,  as  lieutenant  of  the  Royal  English 
PMiieers ;  and  soon  proceeded  by  way  of  Boston, 
lo  Canada  to  join  bis  regiment.  In  1775  he  was 
tiken  prisoner  by  Montgomery,  at  St.  John's  ;  but 
was  afterward  exchanged,  and  appointed  captain. 
In  the  summer  of  1777  he  was  appointed  aid  to 
Geo.  Grey,  and  was  present  at  the  engagements  in 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  in  1777  and  1778. 
On  the  return  of  Gren.  Grey,  he  was  appointed  aid 
to  Gen.  Clinton.  In  1780  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  major,  and  made  adjutant-general  of  the 
British  army. 

After  Arnold  had  intimated  to  the  British,  in  1780, 
Iris  intention  of  delivering  up  West  Point  to  them. 
Major  Andre  was  selected  as  the  person,  to  whom 
the  maturing  of  Arnold's  treason,  and  the  arrange- 
ments for  its  execution  should  be  committed.  A 
cvrrespondBnce  was  for  some  time  carried  on  be- 
tween them  under  a  mercantile  disguise  and  the 
Mgaed  nt^mos  of  Gustavus  and  Anderson  ;  and  at 
length,  to  facilitate  their  communications,  the  Vul- 
tare  sloop-of-war  moved  up  the  North  river,  and  took 
a  station  convenient  for  the  purpose,  but  not  so  near 
u  to  excite  suspicion.  An  interview  was  agreed 
on,  and  in  die  night  of  September  21,  1780,  he  was 
taken  in  a  boat,  which  was  despatched  for  the  pur- 

Cse,  9nd  carried  to  the  beach,  without  the  posts  of 
th  armies,  under  a  pass  for  John  Anderson.  He 
net  General  Arnold  at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Smith. 
While  the  conference  was  yet  unfinished  daylight 
approached  ;  and  to  avoid  the  danger  of  discovery, 
it  was  proposed  that  he  should  remain  concealed  till 
the  succeeding  night.  He  is  understood  to  have 
refused  to  be  carried  within  the  American  posts, 
hot  the  promise  made  him  by  Arnold  to  respect  this 
ol]jection  was  not  observed.  He  was  carried  within 
diem  contrary  to  his  wishes  and  against  his  knowl- 
^ge.  He  continued  with  Arnold  the  succeeding 
^y,  and  when  on  the  following  night,  he  proposed 
to  return  to  the  Vulture,  the  boatman  refused  to  carry 
him,  because  she  had  during  the  day  shifted  her 
tuion,  in  consequence  of  a  gun  having  been  moved 
to  the  shore  and  brought  to  bear  upon  her.  This 
^barrassing  circumstance  reduced  him  to  the  ne- 
*«Mity  of  endeavouring  to  reach  New  York  by  land. 
Yielding  with  reluctance  to  the  urgent  rapresenta- 
^OBs  of  Arnold,  he  laid  aside  his  regimentals,  which 
he  had  hitherto  worn  under  a  snrtout,  and  put  on  a 
rait  of  plain  clothes  ;  and  receiving  a  pass  from  the 
American  general,  authorizing  him,  under  the  feign- 
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•d  mmA  of  John  AaderMfi,  t»  pwicted  oa  Ik  mkh 
liek  service  to  the  White  Plains,  or  lower  it  ks 
thought  proper,  he  set  out  on  his  retmm  in  the  ovoA-- 
ingof  the  twenty-second,  acoompanied  by  Mhm 
Smith,  and  passed  the  night  at  Crompond.  Th0 
next  morning  he  crossed  the  Hudson  to  King's  (em 
on  the  east  side.  A  little  beyond  the  Croton,  Smitn 
deeming  him  safe,  bade  him  adieu.  He  had  paseed 
all  the  guards  and  poets  on  the  road  without  Mspi- 
cion,  and  was  proceeding  to  New  York  ia  perfeol 
security,  when  September  twenty^third,  one  of  Urn 
three  military  men,  who  were  employed  with  otheni 
in  scouting-parties  between  the  lines  of  the  tw«  ai^ 
mies,  springing  suddenly  from  his  covert  inio  iIm 
road,  seized  the  reins  of  his  bridle  and  stopped  bai 
horse.  Instead  of  producing  his  pass,  Andre  with  m 
want  of  self-possession,  which  can  be  attribttted  oalf 
to  a  kind  Providence,  asked  the  mwa.  hastily  wh«i» 
he  belonged,  and  being  answered,  **to  below,"  re- 
plied immediately,  "  and  so  do  I."  He  then  docUm^ 
himself  to  be  a  British  officer,  on  nrgent  bntinaea, 
and  begged  that  he  might  not  be  detained.  Th* 
other  two  militia  men  coming  up  at  this  mom^ni,  ks 
discovered  his  mistake ;  but  it  was  too  late  to  repair 
it.  He  offered  them  his  purse  and  a  valuable  watch, 
to  which  he  added  the  most  tempting  promisea  of 
ample  reward  and  permanent  provision  from  the  gov* 
emment,  if  they  would  permit  him  to  escape ;  bn 
his  offers  were  rejected  without  hesitatioii. 

The  militia  men,  whose  names  were  John  Pauld- 
ing, David  Williams,  and  Isaac  Van  Wart,  proceed* 
ed  to  aearch  him.  They  found  concealed  in  his 
boots  exact  retnms,  in  Arnold's  handwriting,  of  tlia 
state  of  the  forces,  ordnance,  and  defences  at  West 
Point  and  its  dependanciea ;  critical  remarks  on  the 
works,  and  an  estimate  of  the  men  ordinarily  em- 
ployed in  them,  with  other  interesting  papers.  An- 
dre was  carried  before  Lieutenant-Coloncd  Jamaso^ 
the  officer  commanding  the  scouting  parties  on  tha 
lines,  and  regardless  of  himself,  and  only  anxious 
for  the  safety  of  Arnold,  he  still  maintained  the  char- 
acter which  he  had  assumed,  and  requested  Jameson 
to  inform  his  commanding  officer,  that  Anderson 
was  taken.  A  letter  was  accordingly  sent  to  Arnold 
and  the  traitor,  thus  becoming  acquainted  with  hia 
danger,  escaped.  The  narrative  of  the  bearer  of 
this  letter,  Mr.  Solomon  Allen,  is  given  in  the  skeleh 
of  his  life :  it  differs  in  several  respects  from  the 
accotmt  of  the  affair  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Ameri- 
cana, and  throws  light  upon  circumstances  which 
have  been  heretofore  obscure. 

A  board  of  general  officers,  of  which  Major-Gen- 
eral Greene  was  president,  and  the  two  foreign  gen- 
erals, Lafayette  and  Steuben,  were  members,  was 
called  to  rep<Mrt  a  precise  state  of  the  case  of  Andre, 
who  had  acknowledged  himself  adjutant-general  of 
the  British  army,  and  to  determine  in  what  charac- 
ter he  was  to  be  considered,  and  to  what  punish- 
ment he  was  liable.  He  received  frmn  the  board 
every  mark  of  indulgent  attention ;  and  from  a  sense 
of  justice,  as  well  as  of  delicacy,  he  was  informed 
on  the  first  opening  of  the  examination,  that  he  was 
at  perfect  liberty  not  to  answer  any  interrogatory 
which  might  embarrass  his  own  feelings.  But  ho 
disdained  every  evasion,  and  frankly  acknowledged 
erery  thing  which  was  material  to  his  condemnation 

«*  I  came,"  aaid  he,  **  to  hold  a  commimication 
with  a  gMeral  offioer  of  the  American  army,  by  tl^e 
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UnM  by  tn  uaquMtionable  auAority :  wlian  I  passed 
Ami  diem  it  waa  by  the  flune  autbori^,  {  used  ao 
deception.  I  had  beaid  that  a  ProTiiieul  officer  bad 
lepented  of  the  coarse  be  had  ti^ea,  aad  that  he 
e^Qwed,  that  he  never  laeaal  lo  go  se  &r  as  he  had 
raie  in  resisting  the  authority  of  his  king.  The 
BrHi^  eommander  was  witling  to  extend  to  htm  the 
king^  clemency ;  yea,  his  bennty,  in  hopes  to  allnr^ 
oth^S  lo  do  the  same.  I  made  no  plane ;  I  exam- 
ined no  woriis ; — I  only  received  his  communica* 
liene,  and  was  on  mr  way  to  return  to  the  army,  and 
im  make  known  ail  that  I  had  learned  from  a  general 
officer  in  your  camp.  Is  this  the  office  of  a  spy  ? 
I  never  should  have  acted  in  that  light,  and  what  I 
liave  done  is  not  in  the  nature  of  a  spy.  I  have 
IMHed  neither  your  strength,  nor  nakedness.  If  there 
tM  wronjs  ^*>  ^^  transaction,  is  it  mine  ? 

"The  office  of  a  spy,  a  soldier  has  a  right  to 
IvAwe ;  but  to  carry  and  fetch  communications  with 
another  army,  1  never  heard  was  criminal.  The 
elrcumstances  which  followed  after  my  interview 
with  General  Arnold,  were  not  in  my  power  to  con- 
trol.    He  alone  had  the  management  of  them. 

**  It  is  said  that  I  rode  in  disguise.  I  rode  for 
•eeority,  incog,  as  to  as  I  was  abk,  but  other  than 
erteinal  deeds  induce  one  to  do  this.  I  was  not 
bound  to  wear  my  uniform  any  longer  than  it  was 
expedient  or  politick.  I  scorn  the  name  of  a  spy ; 
brand  my  offence  with  some  other  title,  if  it  change 
not  the  punishment,  I  beseech  you.  It  is  not  death 
I  fear.  I  am  buoyed  above  it  by  a  consciousness  of 
having  intended  to  discharge  my  duty  in  an  honour- 
able manner. 

*•  Plans,  it  is  said,  were  found  wjih  me.  This  is 
true  ;  but  they  were  not  mine ;  yet  I  must  tell  you, 
honestiy,  that  they  would  have  been  communicated 
if  I  had  not  been  taken.  They  were  sent  by  Gen- 
eral Arnold  to  the  British  commander,  and  I  should 
-have  delivered  them.  From  the  bottom  of  my  heart 
I  spiRTi  the  thought  of  attempting  to  screen  myself 
by  criminating  another ;  but  as  far  as  I  am  concern- 
ed, the  troth  shall  be  told,  whoever  suffisrs.  It  was 
the  allegiance  of  General  Arnold  that  I  came  out  to 
secnre.  It  was  fair  to  presume  that  nuiny  a  brave 
officer  would  be  glad,  at  this  time,  to  have  been  able 
to  retrace  his  steps  ;  at  least  we  have  been  so  in- 
formed. Shall  I,  who  came  out  to  negotiate  this 
allegiance  only,  be  treated  as  one  who  came  to  spy 
out  the  weakness  of  a  camp  ?  If  these  actions  are 
alike,  I  have  to  learn  my  moral  code  anew. 

*^  Gentlemen  officers,  be  it  understood  that  I  am 
no  soj^icant  for  mercy ;  that  I  ask  only  from  Om- 
nipotence, not  from  human  beings.  Justice  is  all 
I  claim ;  that  justice  which  is  neither  swayed  by 
prejudice  nor  distorted  by  passion  ;  but  that  which 
flows  from  honourable  minds,  directed  by  virtuous 
determinations.  1  hear,  gentlemen,  that  my  case*  is 
likened  to  that  of  Captain  Hale,  in  1776.  I  have 
heard  of  him  and  his  misfortunes.  I  wish  that  in  all 
that  dignifies  man,  that  adorns  and  elevates  human 
nature,  1  could  be  named  with  that  accomplished,  but 
unfortunate  officer.  His  fate  was  wayward  and  un- 
timely he  was  cut  off  yet  younger  than  I  now  am.  But 
ours  are  not  parallel  cases.  He  went  om  knowing  that 
he  was  assuming  the  character  of  a  spy ;  he  took  all 
Hs  UabtKties  on  his  head,  at  the  request  of  his  great 
ier.    He  was  nwdy  to  nwet  what  ha  as* 


somed^  and  alt  Ito  fOMtOlliiioes.  Ris  death  t1|law 
of  nations  sanctioned.  It  may  be  complimeoitfy  u> 
compare  me  with  htan,  stall  it  would  be  uiyist.  He 
took  his  life  in  his  hand  when  he  assumif  the  chur- 
acter  and  the  disguise.  I  assumed  no  disguise,  nor 
look  npon  myself  anv  other  character  than  that  of  a 
British  officer,  who  nad  businesa  to  transact  with  m 
American  officer. 

"  In  fine,  I  aak  not  even  for  justice ;  if  ypu  want 
a  victim  to  the  manes  of  those  fallen  untimely,  I 
may  as  well  be  that  idctim  as  another.  I  have  in 
the  HMMt  undisguised  UMuner  ^ven  you  every  fact 
in  the  case.  I  rely  only  (m  the  proper  constnictioa 
of  these  facts.  Let  me  be  called  any  thing  but  a 
epy.  I  am  not  a  spy ;  I  have  examined  noUiing-^- 
learned  nothing — communicated  nothiog  but  my  de^ 
tention  to  Am(3d,  that  he  might  escape,  if  he  thou^ 
proper  so  to  do.  This  was,  as  I  conceived,  my  iupf, 
I  hope  the  gallant  officer,  who  was  then  uusosm- 
cious  of  his  general,  will  not  be  condemned  Sot  tke 
military  errour  he  conmiitted. 

"  I  further  state  that  Smith,  who  was  the  medium 
of  communication,  did  not  know  any  part  of  our  coi^- 
ference,  except  that  there  was  some  necessity  for 
secrecy.  He  was  counsel  in  varioua  matters  for 
General  Amdd,  and  from  all  the  intercourse  I  had 
with  him — and  it  was  Smith  who  lent  me  this  dress- 
coat  of  crimson,  on  being  told  by  General  Arnold 
that  my  business  was  of  that  private  nature  that  I 
did  not  wish  to  be  known  by  English  or  Americans 
— I  do  not  believe  that  he  had  even  a  suspicion  of 
my  errahd.  On  me  your  wrath  should  fall  if  on  any 
one ;  I  know  your  aiSairs  look  gloomy,  but  that  is 
no  reason  why  I  should  be  sacrificed.  My  death 
can  do  your  cause  no  good.  Millions  of  friends  to 
your  struggle  in  England,  you  will  lose  if  you  con*  . 
demn  me.  I  say  not  this  by  way  of  threat,  for  I 
know  toive  men  are  not  awed  by  them ;  nor  will 
brave  men  be  vindictive  because  they  are  desponding. 
I  should  not  have  said  a  word  had  it  not  been  for  the 
opinion  of  others,  which  I  am  bound  to  respect, 

"  I  have  done.  The  sentence  you  this  day  po- 
nounce,  will  go  down  to  posterity  with  exceedinf 
great  distinctness  on  the  page  of  history ;  and  if 
humanity  and  honour  mark  this  day's  decision,  tout 
names,  each  and  all  of  you,  will  be  rememberoa  by 
both  nations,  when  they  have  grown  greater  and 
more  powerful  than  they  now  are ;  but  if  misfortone 
befalls  me,  I  shall,  in  time,  have  all  due  honours 
paid  to  my  memory.  The  mart3nr  is  kept  in  remeni- 
brance  when  the  tribunal  that  condemned  him  is  (of* 
gotten.  I  trust  this  honourable  court  will  believn 
me  when  I  say,  that  what  I  have  spoken,  cones 
from  no  idle  fears  of  a  coward.    I  have  done." 

The  court  deliberated  long ;  and  at  last  came  lo 
the  decision,  that  Mt^or  Andre  was  a  spy,  und  OHgkl 
to  suffer  death.  He  was  calm  as  a  philosopher, 
when  the  award  of  the  court  was  read. 

The  morning  of  the  second  of  October,  1789, 
dawned  upon  the  American  army.  This  lime  was 
fixed  for  the  execution  of  the  prisoner.  It  was  soaie 
distance  from  the  prison  to  the  place  of  execution, 
and  this  the  prisoner  desired  to  walk.  There  had 
been  some  fog  during  the  night,  which  was  now  ant* 
tling  about  the  surrounding  mountains.  Some  of 
the  leaves  had  begun  to  wear  an  autumnal  appear- 
ance. The  army  was  drawn  out  to  witness  the  aad 
spectacle.    He  passed  ihsongh  files  of  sddiersi  on 
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wkoM  pale  (kces  wl  dw  lUaeal  owhuidn^i  tewing 
to  tTery  one  he  knew. 

At  the  prisoner  came  within  ngfat  of  the  mIowb, 
he  turned  to  the  officers  who  were  with  mm,  end 
•lid,  **  Could  not  this  have  been  otherwise  f  He 
WIS  answered,  *<  No."  **  WeU  then,"  said  he,  «<  it  is 
only  one  pang.  I  am  reconciled  to  mj  death,  hot 
lot  to  the  manner  of  it.  Soldiers,  bear  witness  that 
I  die  like  a  brave  man."  His  manly  air — ^his  cheek, 
fresh  as  from  morning  exercise — ^his  nerves,  firm  as 
erer  were  in  a  homan  frame— his  softened  tone  of 
voice — ^his  sweet  smile — were  all  witnessed  by  the 
spectators  ;  and  as  he  was  laonched  into  eternity,  a 
groan  involuntarily  burst  from  the  bottom  of  every 
bosom. 

The  greatest  exertions  were  made  by  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  to  whom  Andre  was  particularly  dear,  to 
rescoe  him  from  his  fate.  It  was  first  represented, 
that  he  came  on  shore  under  the  sanction  of  a  fiag ; 
bm  Washington  returned  an  answer  to  Clinton,  in 
which  he  stated,  that  Andre  had  himself  disclaimed 
the  pretext.  An  interview  was  next  proposed  be- 
tween Lieutenant-<7eneral  Robertson,  and  General 
Greene ;  but  no  facts,  which  had  not  before  been 
considered,  were  made  known.  When  every  other 
exertion  failed,  a  letter  from  Arnold,  filled  with 
threats,  was  presented. 

The  sympathy  excited  among  the  American  offi- 
cers by  his  fate,  was  as  universal  as  it  is  unusual  on 
stich  occasions ;  and  proclaims  the  merit  of  him 
who  sufiered,  and  the  humanity  of  those  who  inflict- 
ed the  punishment.  In  1821,  the  bones  of  Andre 
were  dug  up,  and  carried  to  his  native  land,  by  royal 
mandate. 

The  following  poem  from  the  pen  of  Andre,  was 
fimiished  me  from  the  collection  of  that  veteran  offi- 
eer,  and  profound  statesman.  Colonel  Burr,  whose 
library  will,  hereafter,  furnish  materials  for  the  his- 
MHian  of  the  Revolutionary  war ;  and  if  aided  by 
bis  copious  reminiscences,  the  assistance  will  be 
ianduable;  for  no  man  ever  possessed  a  dearer 
head  or  a  stouter  heart.  We  have  had  much  of  pre- 
judice and  partiality ;  it  is  time  to  get  at  the  truth. 
The  satire  of  this  poem  is  now  harmless ; — the 
writer  and  his  subject  are  no  more.  He  swept 
about  him  with  a  free,  careless,  and  an  unjust  hand, 
but  all  wish  to  know  by  what  machinery  the  mighty 
struggle  was  managed,  and  every  scrap  that  was 
written,  and  every  Siing  said  or  done  in  that  time, 
diould  be  recorded.  It  is  a  relick  of  the  Revolution, 
Slid  that  is  a  sufficient  apology  for  its  preservation. 

THE  COW-CHASE. 

GAMTOI. 

1>»  drive  the  Cne  one  sammei's  mom. 

The  Tannw  took  hit  way. 
The  olf  thall  roe  that  is  unborn 

The  juxnbtiBf  oC  that  day. 

And  Wayne  descendinff  Steers  shall  know 

And  taontin^v  dericM^ 
And  eall  tp^inind  in  ev'ry  Low 

The  tanning  of  bis  hide. 

Yet  Bergen  Cows  sdll  ruminate 

Unconscious  in  the  stall, 
What  mighty  means  were  used  to  gai 

Aad  kse  thea  alter  aU. 


Pbr  nmiy  Heroes  bold  and  brave 
Wwm  New-Bridge  and  Twaaa, 

Aid  those  that  drink  Passaiok's  n 
Aid  Aoea  that  eat  Soopaan. 


wave, 


And  Sensef  dbtant  Debwasi 

And  still  remoter  Sltannon, 
And  Maior  Lee  with  Horses  ran 
And  Proetor  with  his  cannoa. 

AH  wondrous  prsud  in  a/ms  they  c 

What  hero  could  refine? 
To  tread  the  lagpied  oath  to  1 

Who  had  a  pav  of  shoes. 

At  six  the  Host  with  sweating  bi 

Arrived  at  Freedom's  Pole, 
When  Wayne  who  thonght  he'd  I 

Thus  speechified  the  whole. 

0  ye  whom  glory  deth  anile 
Who  Freedom  s  cause  espouse^ 

Whether  the  wing  that's  doomed  to  fi^t 
Or  that  to  drive  the  Cows. 

Ere  yet  you  tempt  your  further  way 

Or  into  action  come, 
ELear,  soldiers,  what  I  have  to  sa|^ 

And  take  a  pint  of  rum. 

Intemp'rate  valour  then  wiQ  stibig^ 

Each  nervous  arm  the  better. 
So  all  the  land  shall  lO  sing 

And  read  the  gen'rai's  letter. 

Know  that  some  paltry  Refhgee% 

Whom  I've  a  mind  to  fight," 
Are  playing  H— I  amongst  the  trees, 

That  grow  on  yonder  height. 

Their  Fort  and  Block  Houses  we'll  levi, 

And  deal  a  horrid  slaughter, 
We'll  drive  the  Scoundrels  to  the  DevO, 

And  ravtth  wife  and  daughter. 

1  under  cover  of  th'  attack. 
Whilst  you  are  all  at  blows, 

From  English  Neighb'rhood  and  Ttnack 
Will  drive  away  the  Cows. 

For  well  you  know  the  latter  ia 

The  scnous  operation, 
And  fighting  with  the  Reihgees 

Is  only  dimonstraiion. 

His  daring  words  fix>m  all  the  erew^ 

Such  great  applause  did  gain, 
That  every  man  declared  aloud 

For  senous  work  with  Wayne. 

Then  firom  the  cask  of  Rum  onoe  mora 

They  took  a  heady  gill, 
When  one  and  all  they  badly  awoiSb 

They'd  fight  upon  the  HiU. 

But  here the  Muse  has  not  a  Strain 

Befitting  such  great  deeds. 
Huzza  they  cried;  huzza  for  Wayne, 
And  shouting— -did  their  Needs. 

oAxno  II. 

NcAM  his  meridian  pomp,  the  Sim 

Had  joumey'd  from  the  hor'son, 
When  fierce  the  dusky  Tribe  moVd  on, 

Of  Heroes  drank  as  poteon. 

The  sounds  confused  of  boasdng  Oath% 

Ro-edioed  thro'  the  Wood, 
Some  vow*d  to  sleep  in  dead  Men's  Cletbes 

And  some  to  swim  in  blood. 

At  Irvines  Nod  'twas  fine  to  se^ 

The  Isft  prepare  to  fight. 
The  while  the  Drovers,  Wayne  and  Lee^ 

Drew  off  upon  the  Right. 

Which  Irvine  'twas  Fame  don't  relate^ 

Nor  can  the  Muse  assist  her, 
Whether  'twae  he  that  cocks  a  Hat 

Or  he  that  gives  a  Glister. 

Pot  grsatly  one  was  signalized^ 

Ttiat  fdii^ht  at  Chesnut-Hill, 
And  Canada  immortalized. 

The  Vender  of  the  PilL 

Tat  the  Attendance  upon  Proctor, 

They  both  m^t  have  to  boest  off  ' 

For  tlMffevfaa  Busiwtss  far  the  Peaty 

And  hats  to  be  dispesed  oL 
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tM  MM  Mcandidly  IMfer, 

TWt  Stirliiig  wtntod  Spank, 
Hie  telf-niade  Peer  had  sure  beian  tlien^ 

But  that  the  Peer  was  drank. 

Bat  torn  we  to  the  Hodsoti's  Baaka, 

Where  atood  the  modeat  Train, 
With  Purpoee  firm  tho^  alender  RaDk% 

Nor  card  a  Pin  for  Wayne. 

For  then  the  onrelenting  hand 

Ofrebel  Fury  drove 
And  toTO  ftom  ev'ry  genial  Band, 

Of  Fiiendahip  and  of  Love. 

And  iome  within  a  Dun|;eon'B  gtoon, 

Bt  mock  Tribunala  laiKl, 
Had  waited  long  a  cruel  Doom, 

Impending  o*er  their  Heada. 

Here  one  bewaila  a  Brothei'a  Fate 

There  one  a  Sire  demanda, 
Cat  ofi(  alaa !  before  their  Date^ 

By  ignominioua  Hands. 

And  ailTer'd  Grandehrea  here  appear'd 

In  deep  Diatreas  serene, 
Of  rererend  manncia  that  decbtred. 

The  better  daya  they'd  aeen. 

Oh  euraed  Rebellion  theae  are  thioi^ 

Thine  are  these  Tales  of  Wo, 
Shall  at  thy  dire  insatiaie  Shrine 

Blood  never  cease  to  flow  7 

And  DOW  the  Foe  bmn  to  lead 

Hia  Forcea  to  th'  Attack : 
Bella  whiatliag  unto  Balls  succeed. 

And  make  ue  Block-House  crack. 

No  abot  could  pass,  if  you  will  take 

Tlie  Gen'ral*a  word  for  true ; 
Bat  'tie  a  d Ue  Mistake, 

^or  efv'ry  ahot  went  thro*. 

ne  firmer  aa  the  Rebela  preaaed, 

The  loyal  Heroea  stand; 
Virtue  had  nerv'd  each  honeat  Breast, 

And  Industry  each  Hand. 

"•In*  Valour*8  Phrensy,  Hamilton 

Rodelikeaaoklierbig, 
And  Secretary  Harriaon, 

With  Pen  atuck  in  hia  Wig. 

^  Bat  Isoat  their  Chieftain  Waahm^n, 
Should  mourn  them  in  the  Mumpa,t 

fhe  Fkite  of  Withrington  to  shun, 
They  fooght  behind  the  atumpa. 

Bat  ah,  Thaddsus  Posset,  why 

Should  thy  Poor  Soul  elope  1 
And  why  should  Titus  Hooper  die 

Ah  die— without  a  Ropel 

Apoatate  Murphy,  thou  to  whom 

Fair  Shela  ne'er  waa  cruel ; 
la  dMUk  shaU  hear  her  mourn  thy  DooA 

Ouch  wou'd  ye  die  my  Jewel  1 

Thee  Nathan  Pomakm,  I  lanlen^ 

Of  melancholy  rate^ 
The  Gray  Qooae  stolen  aa  he  went, 

la  his  Heart'a  Blood  waa  wet. 

Now  aa  the  Fight  waa  forther  fought 

And  Bella  b^n  to  thicken, 
Fhe  Fray  assum'd  the  Gen'rals  thought 

The  Colour  of  a  licking. 

Tet  undismay'd  the  Chiefs  Command, 

And  to  redeem  the  dav, 
C^.  SoiDiBBs,  CHAROE !  they  hear,  they  atand, 

Tliey  turn  and  run  away. 

End  ofCantotht  JIcL 


Not  all  delicrfats  the  bloody  spear, 

Or  horrid  din  of  battle^ 
There  are,  I'm  aure,  who'd  like  to  hear 

A  word  about  the  cattle. 

Hie  Chief  whom  we  beheld  of  late^ 
Near  Schralenberg  haranguing^ 

»fMalM*BTMiL 

f  •A  jhaisr  pr f^lwt  hi  the  Hebe!  Maea.   nenerileftbeot 
■il^^doabcl6ssvei7freat,eanoQty  be  UltL  bj  true  '^ 


AiTtft  Vaa  Pmip,  1 

Of  Inring'B  hearty  bangmg. 

mdat  Tafiant  LecL  with  ooarage  w04 

Host  bravely  did  oppoae 
The  tears  of  women  ani  of  child, 

Who  begg'd  he'd  leave  the  oowa. 

But  Wayne,  of  sympatluzing  heart, 

Beonred  a  relief 
Not  all  ihe  blessings  oould  impart 

Ofbattleorofbee£ 

For  now  a  prey  to  female  charm^ 

Hia  soul  took  more  delight  in 
A  lovelyt  Hamadryad's  arma. 

Than  cow  driving  or  fi^^ting : 

A  nymph,  the  Refugees  had  drove 

Far  from  her  native  tree^ 
Just  happen'd  to  be  on  the  move^ 

When  up  came  Wayne  and  Lee. 

She  in  mad  Anthony's  fierce  eye 

The  Hero  saw  portray'd, 
And  all  in  tears  she  took  him  by 

The  bridle  of  his  Jade. 

Hear,  said  the  nymph,  O  great  Commandsrt 

No  human  lamentations; 
The  trees  you  see  them  cutting  yonder, 

Are  all  my  near  relationa. 

And  I,  foiiom  I  implore  thine  aid, 

To  free  the  sacred  grove : 
So  shall  thy  prowess  be  repaid 

With  an  immortal's  k>ve. 

Now  some,  to  prove  she  was  a  Qoddess  • 

Said  this  enchanting  fisiir 
Had  late  retired  from  me  Bodietfi 

In  all  the  pomp  of  War. 

That  drums  and  merry  fifes  had  play'd 

To  honour  her  retreat. 
And  Cunningham  himself  oonvey'd 

The  Lady  thro'  the  atreet. 

Great  Wayne,  by  soft  compaaakm  away'd^ 

To  no  inouiiT  stoops. 
But  takes  the  fair  afflicted  maid 

Right  into  Yan  Van  Poop'a. 

So  Roman  Anthony,  thev  aay, 

Disgraced  th'  imperial  banner. 
And  for  a  gipay  lost  a  day, 

Like  Anthony  the  Tanner. 

The  hamadryad  had  but  half 

Received  redress  from  Wayne^ 
When  drums  and  colours,  cow  and  eal( 

Came  down  the  road  amain. 

AD  in  a  cloud  of  dust  were  seen 

The  sheep,  the  horsey  the  goal^ 
The  gentle  neifer,  ass  obscene^ 

The  yearling  and  the  sboat 

And  pack-horses  with  fowls  came  by, 

Befeathered  on  each  aide^ 
Like  Pegasus,  the  horse  that  I 

And  other  poets  ride. 

Sublime  upon  his  stirrups  rose 

The  mighty  Lee  behind. 
And  drove  the  terrour-smitten  eow% 

Like  chaff  before  the  wind. 

But  sudden  see  the  woods  abovo 

Pour  down  another  corps. 
All  belter  skelter  in  a  drove, 

Like  that  I  sung  before. 

Irving  and  tcrrour  in  the  van. 

Came  Aying  all  abroad, 
And  cannon,  colours,  horse  and  bu^ 

Ran  tumbling  to  the  road. 

Still  aa  he  fled,  'twas  Irving'a  cry. 

And  his  example  too, 
Ron  on,  my  merry  men  all— Ibr  why  T* 

ITho  ahot  will  not  go  thro'. 


I  ii  Deity  of  the  woMis. 

$  A  eant  appellatioo  given  amonf  the  soldiery,  to  Am  oavM  I 
the  honour  to  guard  his  majesty's  person. 

I  rive  Refbxees  ('tis  true)  were  ibaad 

fltHT  on  the  block-house  flo«r. 
But  then  'tis  thought  the  abet  went  ionn4 

AndhiattheHSelE.«Kir.   .  .  t 
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SwelTd  with  a  racoQt  nm, 

^  ■trasBBtf  toother  mesl, 
L  the  neighb<mriikg  drain. 

So  met  dieee  dung-bora  tribes  in  ooe^ 

As  swift  in  their  career, 
And  so  to  Newbridge  they  ran  an~ 

Bat  all  the  cows  got  clear. 

Poor  Parson  Caldwell,  all  in  wonder 

Saw  the  retarnini^  tnmi, 
And  monrn'd  to  Wayne  the  lack  of  plondefi 

For  them  to  steal  again. 

Por  'twas  his  right  to  seize  the  spoil,  and 
To  share  with  each  commander, 

As  he  had  done  at  Staten  Island 
With  fiost-bit  Alexander. 

la  his  £smay  the  firantick  priest 

Bccaa  to  grow  prophedck, 
Ton  had  swore,  to  see  his  laboring  breas^ 

He'd  taken  an  emetick. 

1  jiem  a  fiitare  day^  sod  he, 

Brighto'  than  this  day  dark  is. 
And  yon  shall  see  what  jron  s^iall  see^ 

Ha  ha  !  one  pretty  Marquis ; 

And  he  shall  come  to  Paules  Hook, 
And  great  achievements  think  on, 

And  make  a  bow  and  take  a  look, 
Like  Satan  over  Lincoln. 

And  all  the  land  around  shall  glory 

To  see  the  Frenchmen  caper, 
And  pretty  Susan  tell  the  story 

In  the  next  Chatham  paper. 

Hiis  solemn  prophecy,  of  course^ 

Gave  ail  much  eonsolation^ 
fixcept  to  Wayne,  who  lost  his  horse 

Upon  the  great  occasion. 

His  hone  that  carried  all  his  prog^ 

His  military  speechee, 
His  cora-stalk  whiskey  for  his  grog, 

BhM  stockings  and  brown  brseches. 

And  now  Pve  dosed  mj  ^nck  stndn,  ^ 

I  tremble  asl  show  it. 
Lest  this  sasM  warrio-drover,  WayM^ 

SbouU  ever  catch  the  poet. 
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BiOSBAFtucAL  Sketch  op  CADWALLADER  COLDEN, 
Formerly  Lientenant^Govemour  of  New  York. 

This  truly  eminent  and  worthy  character,  who 
united  in  himself  the  several  qualities  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  admire  in  the  physician,  philanthropist,  and 
philosopher,  was  the  son  of  the  Reverend  Alexan- 
der Coldeo,  of  Dunse,  in  Scotland,  and  was  born  on 
ike  seventeenth  day  of  February,  1688.  After  he 
had  laid  the  foundation  of  a  liberal  education  under 
ibe  immediate  inspection  of  his  father,  he  went  to 
the  imiversity  of  Edinburgh,  where  in  1705  he  com- 
pleted his  course  of  collegiate  studies.  He  now 
devoted  his  attention  to  medicine  and  mathematical 
acieace  until  the  year  1708,  when  being  allured  by 
flie  bme  of  William  Peon's  colony,  he  came  over 
1^  Pemiaylvaiujt  about  two  years  after,  where  he 
i  j^qwck  with  no  smaU  ahare  of  repotatbn 


until  1715,  whea  he  letorned  to  Eaglaad.    Wh&e 

he  was  in  London,  he  was  introduced  to  that  emi- 
nent philosopher,  Dr.  Edmund  Halley,  who  formed 
so  favourable  an  opinion  of  a  paper  on  animal  secre- 
tion, written  by  Dr.  Golden  some  years  before,  thai 
he  read  it  at  the  Royal  society,  the  notice  of  which 
it  greatly  attracted.  At  this  time  he  formed  an  ab« 
quaintance  with  some  of  the  most  distinguished  lit- 
erary and  scientifick  characters,  with  whom  he  ever 
after  maintained  a  regular  correspondence.  From 
London  he  went  to  Scotland  and  married  a  young 
lady  of  a  respectable  Scotch  family,  by  the  name  of 
Alice  Christie,  with  whom  he  returned  to  America 
in  1716. 

In  1718  he  settled  in  the  city  of  New  York ;  but 
soon  after  relinquished  the  practice  of  physick  and 
became  a  publick  character :  he  held  in  successi<m 
the  office  of  surveyor-general  of  the  province,  mas- 
ter in  chancery,  member  of  the  council  at  the  in- 
stance of  Govemour  Burnet,  and  lieutenant-govern* 
our.  Previously  to  his  acceptance  of  this  last  sta- 
tion he  obtained  a  patent  for  a  tract  of  land  by  the 
name  of  Coldenham,  near  Newburgh,  on  the  Hud* 
son,  at  which  place  he  retired  about  the  year  1756« 
where  he  spent  a  great  part  of  his  life.  Here  he 
appears  to  have  been  occupied,  (with  occasional  in- 
terruption on  account  of  publick  affairs  connected 
with  his  station  of  lieutenant-govemour.)  in  the  pur- 
suit of  general  knowledge,  but  particularly  in  botan- 
ical and  mathematical  studies,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  continued  his  correspondence  with  learned  men 
in  Europe  and  America. 

In  July  1760,  upon  the  death  of  James  De  Lancy, 
Mr.  Golden  was  appointed  lieutenant-governour 
of  New  York,  which  commission  he  held  until  the 
time  of  his  decease,  the  administration  of  the  gOT- 
ernment  repeatedly  falling  on  him  by  the  death  or 
absence  of  several  govemours-in-chief.  His  politi- 
cal character,  ardent  in  the  cause  of  the  king,  was 
rendered  very  conspicuous  by  the  firmness  of  his 
conduct  during  the  violent  commotions  which  pre- 
ceded the  revolution.  His  administration  is  also* 
memorable,  among  other  circumstances,  fdft  several 
charters  of  incorporation  for  useful  and  benevolent 
purposes.  Among  theso  may  be  stated  the  act  of 
incorporation  for  the  relief  of  distressed  seamen, 
called  the  Marine  Society  ;  that  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  which  has  lately  been  revired  by  John 
Pintard,  and  is  now  prominent  among  the  most  e^ 
fective  organizations  for  commercial  purposes  hi  die 
city  of  New  York,  and  one  for  the  relief  of  widows 
and  children  of  clergymen.  After  the  return  of 
Gorernour  Tryon  in  1775  he  was  reliered  finsm  ihe- 
care  of  government.  He  then  retired  to  a  sea^  %m 
Long  Island,  Mrfaere  a  reconection  of  km  .Utmm- 
studies  and  a  few  select  (Kends  erer  ntkeOMl  %f  » 
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•ocial  and  ^spitable  disposition,  cleered  faim  in  his 
kst  days.  He  died  in  the  eighty-ninth  year  of  his 
age,  on  the  memorable  28th  of  September,  1776,.  a 
few  hours  before  the  city  of  New  York  was  in 
flames,  retaining  his  senses  to  the  last,  and  expiring 
without  a  groan. 

Dr.  Golden  began  at  an  early  period  of  hie  life  to 
pay  great  attention  to  the  vegetable  productions  of 
America,  in  which  delightful  study  his  daughter 
afterward  became  distinguished ;  and  it  has  generally 
been  asserted  that  this  eminent  female  botanist  re- 
ceived from  Linnieus  the  high  compliment  of  having 
a  plant  of  the  tetrandous  class  named  Coldenia,  in 
honour  of  her  merits.  The  Linnaean  conespond- 
e9ce,  however,  recently  published  by  Sir  James 
Edward  Smith,,  removes  all  doubt  on  the  subject ; 
the  genus  was  so  denominated  as  a  tribute  due  to 
Dr.  Golden  himself.  For  it  deserves  to  be  recol- 
lected that  Dr.  Golden  was  the  first  American  ex- 
positor of  the  Linnsean  system  in  the  new  worid. 
This  he  taught  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  almost 
iflunediately  after  its  announcement  by  the  illustrious 
Swede.*  That  Linnaeus  contemplated  a  like  honour 
10  the  distinguished  daughter  of  Golden,  there  is 
little  doubt.  His  correspondent  Peter  Gollinson,  re- 
peatedly referred  in  his  letters  to  Miss  Golden's  botan- 
ical disquisitions.  In  a  letter  of  May,  1756,  he  re« 
■arks:  '*l  have  lately  heard  from  Dr.  Golden. 
I(o  ii  well :  but  what  is  marvellous,  his  daughter  is 
perhaps  the  firat  lady  that  has  so  perfectly  studied 
your  system.  She  deserves  to  be  celebrated  :^  and 
in  another  letter  of  April,  1757,  Gollinson  again 
writes  to  Linovns:  "In  the  second  volume  of 
Edinburgh  Essays,  is  published  a  botanick  disseita- 
by  Miss  Golden :  perhaps  the  only  lady  that 
I  piofession  of  the  Linniean  system,  of  which 
y9M  mty  be  proud."  Other  testimonials  in  behalf  of 
tke  ,hi|^  botanical  attainments  of  Dr.  Golden  and 
hit  dau|^ter,  are  recorded  in  the  same  work. 

J)r.  Golden  was  attentive  to  the  physical  consti- 
Mion  of  the  country,  in  which  as  a  physician,  he 
iMid  br  sooM  time  held  a  conspicuous  rank,  and  he 
has  left  a  long  course  of  diurnal  observations  on  the 
^emomeier,  barometer,  and  winds.  He  wrote  a 
histary  of  the  prevalent  diseases  of  the  climate, 
whick  afipeared  many  years  after  his  death  in  Ho- 
•iek'e  and  Francis's  American  Medical  and  Philo- 
HfUcal  Register,  Vol.  I. ;  and  if  he  was  not  the 
fm  to  recommend  the  cooling  regimen  in  the  cure 
«r  feven,  he  was  certainly  <me  of  its  earliest  and 
winnest  advocates ;  and  opposed,  with  earnestness, 
ttiO  thoi^pievalent  mode  of  treatment  in  the  small-pox. 

Jiktho  year  i74dt  a  fever  which  occasioned  great 
MMlilJtJvovailedin  the  ci^  of  New  York,  and 


•  Dr. 


created  much  alarm.  9wm  ib»  alight  eyilsMoa  il^ 
Smith's  New  York  and  other  sources,  it  eeeas  t» 
have  been  similar  to  the  malignant  pestileBO# 
which  has  occurred  of  latter  years.  Two  hmdvad 
and  seventeen  persone  died  of  a  pepoktiOB  of  ooreA 
or  eight  thousand.  He  communicated  his  thoiighia 
to  the  publick  on  the  most  probable  method  of  treat* 
ing  the  disease,  in  a  small  treatise  on  the  occaskMi« 
enriched  with  much  learning,  in  which  he  enlargod 
en  the  pernicious  effects  of  marshy  exhalatioB% 
moist  air,  damp  cellars,  filthy  stores,  and  dirty  atreolB  • 
showed  how  much  these  nuisances  prevailed  im 
many  parts  of  the  city,  and  pointed  out  the  i 
dies.  The  corporation  of  the  eitf  presented 
their  thanks  and  established  a  plan  for  drainiiif  and 
clearing  the  city,  whieh  was  attended  with  the  most 
salutary  efiects.  This  important  paper  may  also  be 
found  in  the  Register  just  referred  to,  as  well  as  hio 
Observations  on  the  Glimate  and  Dteeaees  of  New 
York.  An  opinion  of  Dr.  Golden,  set  forth  in  this 
last-named  essay,  thai  the  climate  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  he  doubts  not,  will  in  time  became  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  and  healthy  on  the  iace  of  tho 
earth,  has  created  some  animadversion.  He  piih-> 
lished  a  short  treatise  on  die  cure  of  cancer,  and 
another  on  the  virtues  of  the  **  Great  Water  Dock  ;** 
this  last  production  was  the  occasion  of  the  com* 
mencement  of  hie  Limi«an  eonrespoifdeiiee  ;  though 
in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  great  botanist,  bearing 
date  1748-9,  it  seems  evidem  he  had  already  mado 
himself  favourably  known  to  him  by  other  Mndiee 
in  the  classification  of  plants  according  to  the  meth^ 
od  of  the  sexual  system.  In  1753,  he  pd>liahed 
some  observations  On  the  epidemical  sore  throat 
which  appeared  in  Massachusetts  in  1785,  and  had 
spread  over  a  great  part  of  North  America.  Theeo 
observations  are  to  be  seen  in  Carey's  Ameiieaii 
Museum. 

Upon  his  becoming  acquainted  with  the  Lin* 
n»an  system  of  botany  he  applied  Imnaelf  with  new 
delight  to  that  study,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the 
progress  he  made  in  the  science,  but  we  have  the 
further  evidence  of  his  zeal  in  that  pursuit  from  one 
of  his  own  letters  to  Linn»us :  ''  When  I  caao 
into  this  part  of  the  world,  near  forty  years  since/ 
says  he,  "  I  understood  only  the  rudiments  of  hoc* 
any,  and  I  found  so  much  difficulty  m  applying  them 
to  the  many  unknown  plants  I  met  with  everywhere, 
that  I  was  quite  discouraged,  and  laid  aside  aD  tl^ 
tempts  in  that  way  near  thuty  years,  till  I  casualty 
met  with  yoor  books,  which  gave  me  such  new 
lights  that  I  resolved  again  to  try  what  could  be  doao 
with  your  assistance."  His  slight  personal  iatei^ 
views  with  Kalm,  the  traveller,  and  a  pupil  of  Lin* 
nsus,  may  dso  have  given  Urn  stiH  (hrther  aid.  H# 
feb  Jnstffiedy  however,  in  attempling  a  sdontiidt  de^i 
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I  of  AoMiiesn  piista,  nd  pnUMhe  j  aa  ae- 

i  #f  between  three  tad  fear  hundred  whkh  was 

liadieAetmTJpsaHeeeMu  Of  this  number  about 

I  hsndred  were  fer  the  first  tiflM  noticed  as  new  spe- 

He  paUiehed  the  *<  Histoqr  of  the  Fire  Indian 

in  two  Tofaunesy  12rao»  and  dedicated  it  to 

G«ir.  Bnmet,  who  had  dkttnguished  himself  by  his 

t  and  sneeess  m  the  niattagement  of  Indian 

This  hssiofy  may  be  pronounced  a  work  of 

hjetorieal  raluoy  and  indispensable  to  every 

>  en  the  important  siAiject  of  om  Indian  tribes. 

SCiBch  oi  his  haowledge  was  derived  from  actual  ob- 

■afffstion  wmi  ezperienee.     But  the  subject  which 

Avew  Dr.  CoMent  si  one  time  ef  his  life  from  every 

oifter  poeutty  was  what  he  first  puUished  under  the 

tide  of  the  "  Caose  of  Oravitationy"  but  which  being 

mfteiwaid  n»ch  ei^arged,  was  published  in  1 751 ,  by 

l>iedsley,  0t  London,  in  one  volume,  4to,  entitled 

iIm  **  Princii^eeof  Action  in  Matter,"  to  which  is  an- 

ttflxad  a  *<  Treatise  on  Fluxions."    His  friend  Peter 

CnUinsoB,  in  a  letter  to  Linnsus,  thus  writes  of  the 

fiasi  edition  in  1747.    ^  The  treatise  on  gravitation 

by  mta  friend  Dr.  Golden,  is  n  new  system  which  he 

may  be  thoKM^y  examined.     I  wish  it  had 

wme  in  Latin,  to  have  been  more  universally 

But  as  a  great  many  of  your  learned  men 

Em^^kkf  I  hope  it  will  be  acceptable  to  some 

That  this  book  cost  him  many  years  of 

\  study,  is  apparent  from  the  nature  of  the  sub- 

)ant  and  the  extent  of  his  researches.    His  desire 

M>  ftee  il  of  all  objeeticms  urged  against  it,  caused 

hina  to  prepare  a  new  edition  with  further  ekicida- 

finas  ef  paitieidar  pnils»  wluch  he  transmitted  to  Dr. 

W^tte,  n  professor  in  the  univeisity  of  Edinburgh : 

iho  fiito  ef  the  volume  was  never  known. 

In  tlM  American  Medical  and  Philosophical  Re- 
fiMer,  a  woifc  whkh  has  already  been  referred  to  in 
tUe  article,  a  pi^er  ot  singular  value  may  be  found, 
tlillnd  n  **  New  Method  of  Printing  discovered  by 
Dr.  Golden,  together  with  sn  Original  Letter  from 
Dv.  Franklin  on  the  same  subject."  To  this  doc- 
wmnt  is  added  by  the  editors  some  account  of  ste- 
melyping,  as  now  practised  in  Europe.  From  the 
eenespondenee  with  Golden  and  Franklin,  the  curi- 
eoe  fact  is  deduced,  that  the  stereotype  process,  said 
to  httve  been  invented  by  M.  Herhan  in  Paris,  and 
now  practised  by  him  (1810)  in  that  city  under  let- 
teio  patent  of  Napoleon,  is  precisely  the  saase  as 
Aat  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Golden  more  than  sixty  years 
sgo.  How  lar  this  great  improvement  in  the  typo- 
graphic art  is  an  American  invention,  becomes  from 
Iks  teetameof  thne  famished,  an  enquiry  well  worth 
hteetigaikm.  The  ehums  of  Dr.  Golden  to  this 
Mjlh  hsnenr,  seem  to  be  ef  a  no  ordinary  character. 


Though  his  principal  attention  after  the  year 
1760,  was  necessarily  directed  frmn  philosophies! 
to  political  matters,  yet  he  maintained  with  g^eat 
punctuality  his  literary  correspondence,  particularly 
with  Linneus  of  Upsal,  Gronovius  of  Leyden,  Dr. 
Porterfield  and  Whytte  of  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Pother- 
gill  and  Mr.  GoUinson,  F.  R.  S.  of  Lond6n  There 
were  also  several  communications  on  mathematical 
and  astronomical  subjects  between  him  and  fk% 
Earl  of  Macclesfield.  With  most  of  the  eminenf 
men  of  America  he  held  an  almosf  uninterrupted 
correspondence.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned 
the  names  of  Dr.  Garden,  J.  Bartram,  Dr.  Douglass, 
Dr.  John  Bard,  Dr.  Samuel  Bard,  James  Alexander', 
Esq.  and  Dr.  Franklin.  With  Dr.  Franklin  in  par- 
ticular, he  was  a  constant  and  intimate  correspond- 
ent, and  they  regularly  communicated  to  each  edtor 
their  philosophical  and  physical  discoveries,  espe^* 
dally  on  electricity.  In  these  letters  are  to  be  ob 
served  the  first  dawnings  of  many  of  those  diseoy 
eries  which  Dr.  Franklin  has  conminnicated  to  the 
world,  and  which  so  much  astonished  and  enlfght« 
ened  mankind.  In  one  eft  his  letters  Dr.  Franklin 
gives  an  account  of  the  organization  of  the  Amer^ 
ican  Philosophical  Society,  in  which  he  mentions 
that  Dr.  Golden  first  suggested  the  idea  and  plan  of 
that  institution  ;*  and  in  another  letter  addressed  to 
Dr.  Golden,  he  details  the  circumstances  connetied 
with  his  making  with  his  own  hands  S  cylindries^ 
electrical  machine,  probably  the  first  apparafM  ef 
such  a  construction  ever  formed. 

That  Dr.  Golden  was  a  man  of  varied  and  exten- 
sive learning,  of  deep  reaearch  and  extensive  c^ieer- 
vation,  is  fully  evinced  by  his  various  writings :  thai 
in  industry  he  had  few  to  eqmd  him,  and  ^t  Ui 
devotion  to  science  arose  ftom  the  impulse  of  a 
generous  and  disinterested  feeUng,  will  be  conceded 
by  all  who  reflect  upon  die  nature  and  amount  ef  hln 
philosophical  lucubrations,  and  the  circnmsteneee  of 
the  country  and  the  limes  in  which  he  Kted. 

The  numerous  manuacript  papers  left  by  Dr.  €el 
den  at  the  time  of  his  death,  are  now  in  Ae  posseo 
sion  of  his  great  grandson,  David  G.  Goldsn  Soq., 
of  New  York,  who  has  kindly  permitted  the 
lin  correspondence  to  be  delivered  to  Issued 
Esq.,  in  order,  more  eflectually  to  enable  this  eoMghs*' 
ened  and  able  editor  to  complete  his  ample  edition 
of  Dr.  Franklin*s  life  and  works  now  publishing  m 
Boston.  From  that  work  we  extract  the  (blowing; 
in  reference  to  the  American  PhUosophicsl  Society : 

*  Thk  canom  paper,  the  oalj  ezifltinf  document  making 
known  the  origin  of  this  lociety,  may  be  leen  in  Hoeack  and 
Fnnda' American  Medical  and  Philoaophical  Regifller,  i"  *" 
referred  to  in  tfiis  ai^de. 
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**  Mr.  Colikn  saggastod  to  Franklin,  that  he  should 
pmty  by  subseription,  a  selection  from  the  papers 
that  might  be  furnished  by  the  niembers.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  this  project  was  not  enconraged;  for, 
nearly  a  year  afterwards,  Nov.  28,  1745,  Franklin 
writes  to  him  as  follows :  <  I  am  now  determined  to 
ppblish  an  ^fMrican  Philosophical  Miscellany^ 
monthly  or  quarterly.  I  shall  begin  with  next  Jan- 
uary,  and  proceed  as  I  find  encouragement  and  as- 
aistaiice,  ^.  I  shall  be  glad  of  your  advice  in  any 
particulars,  that  occurred  to  you  in  thinking  of  this 
S(^me.'  Franklin's  design  was  not  executed,  per- 
haps for  the  want  of  encouragement ;  nor  indeed  is 
there  any  evidence  that  the  Society  was  even  in  a 
flourishing  state.  NofJiing  is  known  of  its  transac- 
tjpns :  the  records  of  its  proceedings  are  lost ;  and, 
if  any  papers  were  contributed  by  the  members, 
they  were  destroyed,  along  with  the  records  of  the 
Society." 

.  ]dr«  Golden  reared  a  family  of  two  daughters  and 
three  eons.  His  daughters  were  Alice,  married  to 
Mr.  Willel ;  and  Eliiabeth,  married  to  Mr.  Delan- 
ry^  His  eons  were  Alexander,  Cadwallader  and 
David,  each  of  whom  at  diiferent  times,  acted  as 
eorreyor-general.  They  were  all  prominent  men  in 
th|»  colony  of  New  York — David,  the  youngest  son, 
.  ai|d  father  of  Cadwallader,  whose  career  it  is  pur- 
poeed  carefully  to  set  forth  on  this  occasion,  was  a 
neiive  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  bom  in  1735. 
He  received  a  good  education,  excelled  in  mathe- 
niaticke  and  natural  philosophy,  and  was  a  corre- 
speadent  of  Dr.  Franklin,  in  whoso  works  some  of 
hie  letters  appear.  He  died  in  London,  in  1784, 
leiiving  one  son  and  four  daughters,  and  the  reputa- 
tien  of  an  excellent  character. 

'CadwaUad§r  D,  Colden^  whose  publick  services 
hie  native  state  will  long  remember  with  high  con- 
sideration, was  bom  at  Spring-hill,  near  Flushing, 
in  Queen's  county,  Long  Island,  on  the  4lh  of  April, 
1769^  He  was  educated  in  part  at  home,  by  a  pri- 
vale  tutor,  and  attended  a  school  at  Jamaica,  Long 
lelend.  In  the  spring  of  1784,  he  embarked  in 
coiBpeny  with  his  father  for  England,  where  he  at- 
tended a  classical  school  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lottdoa  until  the  autumn  of  1785,  when  he  returned 
t«  New  York.  He  then  commenced  the  study  of 
the  kw  with  the  eminent  counsellor  Richard  Har- 
rieon,  hut  fiamily  bnainess  making  it  necessary  for 
Mm  to  visit  the  British  province  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  continue  there  for  some  time,  he  pursued 
kts  legal  studies  there :  and  in  1789,  retumedto  the 
itof  New  York,  and  completed  his  professional 
[  with  the  late  Mr.  Van  Schaick  of  Kinder- 
Thb  dietiagvished  civilian  was  preceptor  of 
of  mur  i|M»t  eamieiit  proleesional  men  io 


In  the  January  court-term  1791,  Mr.  Coiden  was 
licensed  as  an  attorney ;  and  from  Govemour  George 
Clinton  he  received  a  commission  as  a  publick  nota- 
ry. Mr.  Colden  had  practised  law  in  the  city  of 
New  York  but  a  short  time,  when  he  removed  Io 
Poughkeepsie,  in  the  county  of  Dutchess.  He  re* 
mained  there  pursuing  his  profession  with  great  in- 
dustry and  success,  until  the  year  1796,  when  be 
again  returned  to  the  city  of  New  York,  and  re 
sumed  his  station  at  the  bar. 

He  about  this  time  received  the  appointment  of 
district-attorney,  and  by  his  zeal,  talents  and  indus- 
try, laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  fame  and  suc- 
cess. His  excellent  biographer  in  the  New  York 
Mirror,  remarking  on  this  period  of  his  life,  ob- 
serves, '*  Mr.  Colden's  intense  application  to  busi- 
ness, in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  most  seriously 
impaired  his  health,  and  he  embarked  for  France  in 
the  spring  of  1803,  as  his  friends  supposed  in  the 
last  stage  of  consumption.  A  residence  of  about 
eighteen  months  in  France  and  Switzerland,  and 
other  places  on  the  continent,  restored  him  to  health  ;- 
and  he  returned  home  at  the  close  of  the  year  1804,* 
and  found  his  clients  and  friends  already  waiting  to 
give  him  their  business  and  oflbr  their  congratnia* 
tions."  The  same  candid  writer  farther  very  hoVH* 
estly  and  frankly  remarks :  <*  For  a  young  man  to 
attain  distinction  at  the  New  York  bar,  when  his 
competitors  were  such  men  as  Richard  Harrison^ 
Samuel  Jones,  sen.,  Alexander  Hamilton  aad  Brodc* 
hoist  Livingston,  was  do  easy  task.  Mr.  CoMott, 
however,  thoroughly  d^cipline4  hie  iigstows  smI 
active  mind,  grapjded  with  diffictdties  wMch  beset 
hifli,  aad  overcane  diem.    His  sipccess  was 
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i«l  ii  ilM  cBtmne ;  tot  it  wm  net  nmxf  J0ta9  b«- . 
kn  be  stood  ae  a  cemneTciml  lawjer  at  Um  head  of 
ya  profeaaiofi,  while  m  adber  branchea  of  it  he  al- 
ways ranked  among  the  Arat."  As  an  erldence 
anong  many  o^era  which  might  be  cited,  of  the 
great  amoont  of  bualneas  which  poured  in  upon  him, 
it  has  been  stated,  that  he  has  argoed  e^ery  cause 
oa  oae  aide  or  the  other,  that  was  heard  in  the  su- 
preme court  for  a  week :  he  also  had  at  some  of  the 
New  York  circuita,  sixty  or  more  causes. 

It  deserres  to  be  recorded  to  his  high  honour,  that 
Us  system  of.  law-ethicks  to  which  he  rigidly  ad- 
hered, waa  of  riie  purest  kind*  His  intercourse  with 
his  professional  brethren  was  courteoua  and  frater- 
naL  He  treated  his  juniors  with  urbanity  and  kind- 
aesa,  and  net er  evinced  toward  his  compeers  or  sen- 
iera,  the  feeling  of  envy  or  unchariiablenesa.  Hia 
pcofeaaional  dune,  therefore,  was  a  brilliant  one,  and 
ttch  as  few  comparatively  ever  obtain.  Soon  after 
be  began  to  practice  in  New  York,  he  became  con- 
aeeted  with  the  Manumission  Society,  and  was  for 
almigtimeita  President.  On  every  requisite  oc- 
eukni)  he  lent  to  it  hia  powerful  professional  servi- 
cat,  with  a  totel  diaregard  of  all  sordid  results.  As 
a  iriend  to  the  young  aapiranta  to  jnrofeasional  dia- 
tiMtioa,  to  geahw  in  the  arta  or  sciences,  and  to  all 
Ykoweregownied  by  a  laudable  iihpidse,  he  al- 
ways hberally  imparted  hia  councils,  hia  hospital- 
ides,  and  if  requisite,  pecuaiary  aid.  What  he  has 
Mid  of  hb  intimate  friend  FuUob,  in  his  biography 
if  dua  emiiiant  man,  may  with  the  atricteat  truth  be 
Slid  of  hima^f.  "  In  all  hia  domeattck  and  social 
nktiona,  he  was  zealous,  generoua,  liberal  and  af- 
li»ctionate.  He  knew  of  no  uae  ibr  money  but  aa  it 
was  sabeervient  for  charity,  hospitality  and  the  aci- 


.  His  biographer,  to  whom  we  are  so  largely  in- 
debted for  the  materials  of  thb  sketch,  thus  adverts 
Id  the  laboura  of  Mr.  Golden,  which  were  more  par- 
ttcolarly  of  a  puUick  nature.  During  the  late  war 
vnh  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Colden^a  profesaional  en- 
gagemonta  (aaya  he)  were  ao  numerous,  that  it  was 
ioaceded  by  every  one  conversant  with  the  subject, 
that  his  business  was  worth  more  than  that  of  any 
other  member  of  the  profession  in  the  state.  He 
rehnqmshed  the  most  of  it,  however,  that  he  might 
davote  a  portion  of  every  day  to  military  service. 
He  commanded  a  regiment  of  volunteers,  and  was 
extremely  active  and  useful  in  helping  in  the  erec- 
tion of  fertificatioDa  for  the  defence  of  the  city. 
Hia  tin^,  his  influence,  his  pen  and  his  money, 
wore  tendered  to  his  eountry.  Hia  example  waa  of 
•0Md  benefit :  ao  mseh  80»  that  the  patriot  Tonp- 
liiaa  a|oke  of  it  widi  a  warmth  of  feeling,  and  an 
matitaeia  of  naaiier^  dial  ahowed  thai  he  eon- 

iUmd  Mr.  CoUm  aa  one  of  hia  moat  efficteat  oo- 
U 


adjutora  dmng  that  erkml  and  ahnnwig  cfiaia  in 
our  afllura.  In  1818,  ha  waa  elected  to  tha  Hoiaft 
of  Assembly,  and  during  that  year  waa  also  appoktt- 
ed  mayer  of  the  city  of  New  York.  It  waa  dien  pait 
of  the  duties  of  the  mayor  to  preside  in  the  nuiaici* 
pal  courts,  and  although  he  waa  the  immediate  ane* 
cessor  of  De  Witt  Clinton  in  that  office,  his  opia* 
ions  and  conduct  as  a  judge,  fully  suatained  the  high 
reputation  of  the  court.  In  1822,  Mr.  Golden  waa 
elected  to  Congreas,  and  proved  himaelf  a  uaefid 
and  distinguished  member  of  that  body. 

In  1824,  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  UtHm 
of  New  York,  which  office  he  held  for  three  yeaia^ 
when  a  regard  to  other  paramount  duties  led  him  to 
resign.  As  a  debater  in  that  very  reapectable  body, 
he  was  always  Itatened  to  with  attention,  and  hk 
opinions  aa  a  member  of  the  court  for  the  Correctioa 
of  Errours,  are  characterbed  by  a  vigonr,  cleameaa 
and  legal  discrimination,  that  entitle  them  to  pecii* 
liar  consideration.  Untiring  induatry  and  patieat 
reaearch,  marked  him  in  all  hia  proceedinga,  equaUf 
in  the  several  legislative  bodiee  of  which  he  WmB  a 
member,  as  in  the  severest  respoasibilttiee  of  hia 
private  professional  business. 

.  The  subject  of  education  waa  one  on  which  fifr. 
Golden  bestowed  mueh  reflection^  and  he  lent  through 
hia  whole  life  his  aid  to  all  thoae  institutions,  whieh 
had  for  their  object  the  moral  and  inteUectual  ctil* 
tore  of  youth.  The  publiok-aohoola  in  the  oily  ot 
New  York,  can  number  him  among  their  moat  active, 
and  efficient  foundera.  He  waa  conapicuoiM  auKMif  * 
the  most  active  in  devising  a  plan  for  the  reformaikm 
of  juvenile  delinquente^  and  waa  afterward  preaideotof 
the  society  incorporated  for  that  imponaat  ob^fecl. 
He  reflected  much  on  the  aubject  of  priaon  diaoi^ 
pline,  and  was  instrumental  in  making  naany  valual^ 
suggestions  for  the  reformation  of  convicta.  For 
many  years  he  waa  one  of  the  goveraoura  of  tha 
New  York  hospital. 

Various  and  serviceable  aa  hia  efibrts  im  the  ben- 
efit of  his  nalWe  state  and  country  thua  appear,  h# 
challenges  our  approbation  for  hia  performance  of 
still  more  important  acts.  He  is  recogniaed  aa  one 
of  the  earliest  and  moat  efficient  proniotera  of  that 
great  system  of  internal  improvement  which  is  now 
the  pride  and  boaat  of  the  state  of  New  York. 

We  find  hia  name  recorded  in  the  liat  of 
affixed  to  the  celebrated  memorial  <m  the 
bearing  date  February,  181d.  The  great  meeting 
on  that  occasion  was  held  in  the  city  of  New  York^ 
and  Mr.  Golden  was  on  the  committee  of  corr»« 
spondence.  In  the  history  of  the  Erie  oanal,  pab* 
liahed  by  order  of  the  Legi^atare,  we  tmk  hia  wmm 
ofien  recorded  aa  aaaooiated  with  waaiUK 
ly  ooadiidm  to  the  aeceafUahaaettt  of  thai 
dflftakaif.    After  die  mmaktukmk  of^lha  mmi^  ka 
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wsDt«  M  is  w«n  Imwa,  the  Memoir  on  tkb  mAjeei, 
mtmk  wMpublishad  bjr  the  conineii  council  otihB  city. 

Hm  fmbikk  oonrtooo  aAor  be  witUfew  from  tbe 
SoMte,  in  1827,  were  next  defoted  to  tuperiiitead- 
ing  the  conetroction  of  the  Morris  cmal,  which  con* 
necto  the  waterv  of  the  Delaware  mer  with  the  wa- 
tem  of  the  bay  of  New  Yerlu  It  would  require  a 
hnrge  space  to  detail  the  many  diseonragiDg  and  for- 
midable difficulties  he  had  to  eaoonnter  in  the  work : 
saffice  it  to  say,  he  on  this  occasioa^  as  on  erery 
other  of  his  life,  waa  not  intimidated,  but  steadily 
persevered  to  the  satiefaotory  complelion  of  the  great 
task :  it  is  familiarly  known  that  the  Morria  canal 
has  demonstrated  the  practicability  of  using  planea 
for  locks. 

The  recmrds  of  jurisprudence  must  be  considted 
in  order  le  aaeertain  the  nature  of  his  legal  opinkma 
aad  decisione.  His  Life  of  his  friend,  Robert  Ful- 
ton, is  Ms  most  extensire  literary  enterprise.  In 
this  Tohime,  which  was  read  by  him  bei<Mre  the  New 
York  Literary  and  Philoeophacal  Society,  and  pub- 
lished by  diat  aasociation  with  the  laudable  inten- 
tion of  erecting  some  memorial  in  honour  of  this  em- 
inent and  successful  experimental  philow^her,  Mr. 
CeUefl  has  evinced  the  warmth  of  his  affection, 
and  treated  with  a  judicious  consideration  the  gen- 
enms  and  patriotick  ser? ices  oi  Umi  iflustrious  msa. 

The  elaborate  document  which  he  drew  up  at  the 
request  of  the  corporation  of  New  Yorit,  embracing 
Ike  origin,  progress,  and  completion  of  the  great 
canal  which  eonnects  Lake  Erie  with  the  Hudson 
river,  will  ever  beconsultedby  the  historian  who 
eedm  for  authentick  knowledge  on  matters  of  that 
namre.  The  last  eAnrt  of  his  pen,  was  a  letter  on 
a  sfaigularly  interesting  subject,  the  insanity  of  the 
lale  faoMUs  orator  of  France,  Count  St  Jean  D^An- 
felly,  an  exile  in  America,  in  1817.  This  paper  of 
peeuKar  importance  to  the  medical  jurist,  may  be 
found  in  the  life  of  the  late  Thomas  Eddy,  recently 
inMished  by  Col.  Knapp.  Mr.  Colden  contempla- 
ted the  publication  of  the  writings  of  the  late  Lieut- 
enaat-govemour  Cadwallader  Cdden,  in  a  series  of 
volmnes,  with  an  original  life  drawn  from  materials 
in  his  possession :  but  he  made  only  partid  advan- 
ces in  the  undertaking. 

Mr.  Colden  died  on  the  7th  of  Felnruary,  1834,  at 
Us  house  in  Jersey  city,  which  he  had  made  his  res- 
idence for  several  years.  He  was  married  to  Miss 
Maria  Provoost,  ^cond  daughter  of  the  Right  Rev. 
Samuel  Provoost,  D.  D.,  the  first  protestant  bishq> 
of  New  York.  By  this  lady,  who  died  in  1837,  he 
had  one  eon,  David  C.  Colden. 

The  writer  of  Mr.  Colden's  life,  to  which  we 
hvre  akeady  more  than  onoe  refimed,  and  to  whom 
w  mm  m  largely  asdebled  far  this  aeeoam,  dras 
faM^emnenphis  dmneler:    *«  The  ruUng^  para- 


monnl;»  and  isipemng  motive  eeemei  to  he,  la 
himself  useful  to  his  fellow-men.  An  allusion  has 
already  been  made  tathe  ardour  and  fidelity  with 
which  he  discharged  his  prefeasienal  dutiea;  attd 
these  were  also  the  charaeteristicka  of  all  his  ether 
labours*  Wheither  he  waa  in  the  service  of  hie 
friends,  his  clients,  or  his  country,  he  evinced  a  dis- 
intereetednese  and  devotion,  rarely  if  ever  aurpaaa- 
ed.  The  prominent  ttaits  in  his  character,  cisnaott 
perhaps  be  belter  designated,  than  by  appfying  m 
him  what  has  recendy  been  said  of  another,  that  he 
possessed  an  ^energy,  activi^,  and  philanthropy, 
which  led  him  to  regard  none  of  the  great  i 
of  mankind  as  foreign  to  hiomelf !' 

**  He  never  condemned  anything  becanae  it  ^ 
new,  far  he  disclaimed  all  connexion  with  the  para- 
dojdcal  aet  of  men,  who  seem  to  hold,  that  an  M 
enour  is  better  than  a  new  truth.  If  he  were  some* 
tiuMa  called  a  projector,  let  it  be  borne  ki  mind,  thai 
all  his  projects  had  for  their  object  the  benefiting  of 
others  radber  than  himself .  As  a  jurist  and  civilian, 
he  nadMd  vrith  men  whose  pr^essiooal  frme  «• 
justty  prise  as  a  part  of  die  moral  pfopet^  of  d^ 
atate.  As  a  theoretieal  mechanidL  and  engineer^ 
hie  engojrment  of  the  confidence,  and  sharing  in  Am 
consultatiMia  of  Fdton,  attest  his  pewerSk  The  m^ 
BMTOOs  insdmtiona  he  was  inetmmental  in  fnmnnf 
and  siBStaining,  added  to  his  deeds  of  charity,  gLfm 
full  proof  of  his  claims  to  die  character  of  a  phi- 
lanthropist In  the  domestidL  and  social  relationa  of 
life,  he  ever  evinced  an  affection  and  Undneae  thaa 
rendered  him  asafe  pattern  for  imiudon.  As  apah* 
lick  speaker,  he  mi«»ed  into  his  discourses  a  pathoo 
and  force  that  seized  and  held  the  de^  attendon  of 
his  auditora." 

A  beaudful  marble  monument  has  lately  bee» 
erected  in  Grace  church,  New  York,  to  the  memeiy 
of  thia  distinguished  and  lamented  citizen.  It  ia 
placed  under  the  south  gallery,  and  nearly  <ypoailo 
to  one  of  Frazee*s  earliest  works  of  the  same  kind, 
the  monument  of  Mr.  Colden's  friend  and  rival  ailho 
bar,  the  eloquent  and  noble-minded  John  Wells. 

The  inscription  waa  written  by  the  Hon.  GuUm 
C.  Verplanck ;  k  ia  aa  foliows  :- 

«TO   THE   MSMORT   OF   CADWiLLLADBa    D.    COLDBN. 


Fdr  Mveral  y«ar»  Mafor  of  diii  Ckr,  a  Stonster  of  tfaii  8tM% 
epresentatiTes  in  the  Conffrees  < "'    ~*  '" 
Hit  talents  and  pubHck  aemoes  added  h 


lof  theU.a 


ijid  oneor  ita  representatiTea  in  ike  Con 
*      '    ta  and  puUick  aemoes  a 
To  those  and  many  other 
Honoara  and  trusts  bestowed  upon  him  by  his  nadve  dty. 
He  waa  alike  eminent  for  legal  leaminf  aad  aloqataesb 

For  ardent  love  and  pmrsuit  offloneral  acienceb 

And  for  the  successfol  application  ofwSH  hia  aetpmme&ts 

To  the  best  intereata  of  hia  coontry. 

Aa  his  Philanthropy  and  Patriotiam 

Comauuidad  iWoonfldanoaaad  siraf  hmant of  hia  idiow-cMnae 

So  hia  Kindness,  Frankneaa,  and  Qmrosity 

Won  the  warm  aflbctbns  of  faia  fkmfly  and  onumieionsflienfc 

By  oaaof  wheon  whe  had  wif  iMrf  meat  aaarif^ 

Aad|  therefore,  beat  ealimated  wa  worthi 

This  siiiaauisBt  is  iisWsif"        . 
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/AXB8  BOWDOIN. 
Mr.  Bowdoiv  was  one  of  the  greatest  philosophers, 
and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  ancient 
and  respectable  state  of  Massachusetts.     He    was 
bom  in  Boston,  in  1726,  and  died  in   1790,  in  his 
mtj-flfUi  year.     His  grandfather  was  a  native  of 
Rochelle,  in  France,  of  a  respectable  and  honoura- 
ble family,  and  in  his  religion  a  protestant ;  in  that 
kingdom  then  usually  call^  Huguenots.     Soon  after 
the  edict  of  Nantz  (which  had  passed  in  1598,  in  fa- 
tour  of  the  (nrotestants)  was  repealed  in  1685,  and  per- 
leeiitions  raged  against  them  with  great  severity, 
die  grandfather  led  France  and  landed  at  Casco  Bay, 
■ear  Portland,  with  his  family.     The  father  of  Mr. 
Bowdoin  was  with  him,  then  about  twenty  years  <^d. 
The  grandfather  spelt  his  name  Baudouin,  as  appears 
by  one  of  his  letters,  which  was  formerly  in  posses- 
noil  of  the  writer.  The  history  and  sufferings  of  the 
French  protesiants  are  well  known.    They  were 
persecuted  with  even  greater  severity  than  English 
dBsenters  were  in  Great  Britain.     On  the  revo- 
cation  of  the  edict  of  Nanis,  many  thousand  were 
butehered,  by  the  unfeeling  bigots  of  the  Roman 
Catbdick  fanh.    Dexter,  Sigoumey,  Brimmer,  Lau- 
leas,  Boodinot,  Jay,  Huger,  and  others,  left  France, 
nd  came  to  America,  at  this  period  of  persecution. 
Before  the  edict  of  Nams  in  1598  and  .after  1572, 
70,000  protestants  were  slaughtered  for  refusing  sub- 
msion  to  the  papal  power. — From  Casco,  the  elder 
Mr.  Bowdoin  aoon  removed  to  Boston,  and  there 
took  up  his  permanent  abode.     He  devoted  himself 
lo  mercantiie  pursuits,  and  acquired  a  good  estate. 
His  sen,  the  father  of  our  Mr.  Bowdoin,  was  held 
ii  high  reputadon,  and  was  sometime  one  of  the 
eoaacil  for  advising  the  govemour.    He  also  left  a 
hrge  pn^rty,  and  two  sons,  James  and  William ; 
who  thus  received  a  large  inheritance  at  his  de- 
isase«    Mr.  Bowdoin  was  educated  in  Harvard  col- 
lige,  and  reoeived  the  honours  of  that  Seminary  in 
1745,  when  eighteen.     While  a  member  of  the  col- 
lege, he  was  not  distinguished  by  that  rare  brilliancy 
of  genius  which  excites  astonishment ;  but  he  was, 
•tren  at  that  early  age,  remarkable  for  discernment, 
^plication  and  good  sense.     Good  moral  habits 
wem  also  formed  by  him  in  early  life,  so  that  when 
kt  came  into  possession  of  a  large  patrimonial  estate, 
ke  was  not  corrupted,  nor  led  astray,  into  the  paths 
of  dissipation  or  extravagance.     In  his  youth,  he 
courted  the  muses  occasionally,  and  some  of  his  poet- 
ical conpositions  have  been  preserved.     But  he  did 
lot  devote  much  time  to  such  pursuiu.     Ho  early 
ctadisd  ethioks,  natural  philosophy,  jurisprudence  and 
pclitkks.    At  ^e  age  of  twenty-seven  or  eight,  he 
was  returned  a  member  of  the  General  Court  ^m 
Am  metropolis.     And  at  this  time  he  corresponded 
vkk  Professor  Winthrop  of  the  university,  with 
FnaUio,  Otis,  Pratt,  Mayhew,  and  Cooper.     With 
die  two  first  on  philosophical  subjects ;  and  with 
As  others,  on  theology,  and  politicks,  which  even  in 
1750,  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  enlightened 
fiisads  of  dvil  liberty. 

In  1757,  Mr.  Bowdoin  was  transferred  to  the  £x- 
fcuive  Council :  and  continued  in  that  station,  and 
ii  the  House  of  Representatives,  till  the  wsr  of  the 
Kvcibtiea.  He  was  disapproved,  when  chosen  by 
^Genoial  Coort  into  the  couneiU  by  Govemour 
BifMidyand  GoveoKMir  Hmchiason,  on  several  oc- 
^•noQs  for  his  firm  and  inflexible  opposition  to  the 


arbitrary  measures  of  the  British  ministry,  which  thn 
royal  govemours  were  instructed  to  support  and  en« 
force.  Afterward,  Hutchinson  consented  to  hts 
election  into  the  council,  believing  his  opposition 
would  be  less  injurious  than  in  the  House  of  Repre* 
sentatives.  That  statesman  was  compelled  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  zeal  and  decision  of  Mr.  Bowdoin 
in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  acknowledged  that  ho 
was  the  ablest  man  at  the  council  board. 

The  volume  of  Massachusetts  State  Papers  con* 
tains  several  resolves  and  reports  of  the  council, 
and  answers  to  the  govemour's  speeches  of  that  pe* 
riod,  well  known  to  have  been  prepared  by  hnn. 
'*  His  heart  was  warm,  and  his  tongue  and  pen  were 
employed  in  the  sorviee  of  his  eeuntry." 

During  this  period,  as  leisure  from  publick  duties 
permitted,  Mr.  Bowdoin  devoted  himself  to  literary 
and  philosophical  pursuits.  He  had  a  good  private 
library,  and  his  correspondence  was  extensive  with 
the  learned  men  of  his  time. 

In  1774,  Mr.  Bowdoin  was  app^ted  one  of  the 
five  delegates  from  Massachusetts,  to  attend  a  con* 
tinental  congress  in  Philadelphia:  but  his  health 
was  then  so  delicate,  that  he  was  unable  to  bear  the 
fatigues  of  the  journey.  In  1775,  however,  after  the 
battle  of  Concord,  and  the  crisis  had  arrived,  we  find 
him  trtie  to  the  liberties  of  the  country.  He  was 
chosen  President  of  the  Executive  council  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, at  that  period,  when  the  authority  of 
Governour  Gage  and  his  council  was  denied,  and  a 
House  of  Representativesand  council  were  appointr 
ed,  to  make  laws,  and  to  exercise  the  powers  of  gov* 
eroment.  When  a  convention  was  formed  in  1780, 
to  prepare  a  civil  constitution  in  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Bowdoin  was  elected  the  President ;  his  patriotism, 
intelligence  and  discretion  pointing  him  out  for  thai 
important  station.  The  same  year,  and  chiefly 
through  his  influence,  the  academy  of  arts  and  sci- 
ences was  established  in  Massachusetts,  of  which 
he  was  unanimously  chosen  the  first  president ;  and 
he  presided  over  diis  learned  body  till  his  death. 
In  1785,  he  was  elected  govemour  of  the  common- 
wealth; and  again  for  the  year  1766.  It  was  his 
lot  to  be  chief  magistrate  when  the  insurrection  took 
place,  headed  by  Daniel  Shays.  On  the  critical  oc- 
casion he  conducted  with  great  firmness  and  moder- 
ation. And  the  crisis  demanded  the  exercise  of 
these  political  virtues.  The  insunection  was  put 
down*  with  very  little  bloodshed  ;  and  even  that  was 
provoked  by  tlie  rashness  of  the  insurgents.  While 
Mr.  Bowdoin  was  in  the  chair,  the  debt  of  the  state 
was  immense;  he  did  much  to  provide  for  iu  pay- 
ment, and  to  restore  the  publick  credit.  He  also,  in 
1785,  and  again  inU786,  recommended  the  enlarging 
of  the  powers  of  Congress,  fur  the  purpose  of  regula- 
ting commerce,  collecting  a  revenue,  and  paying  off 
the  debt  of  the  United  States.  And  his  recommen- 
dation, no  doubt,  led  to  the  general  conveiltion,  in 
1787,  for  amending  the  articles  of  the  confederation* 
though  a  distinct  proposition  was  also  msde  by  the 
Assembly  of  Virginia,  in  1786,  for  that  object 
When  President  Washington  made  a  tour  through 
the  New  England  sUtes  in  1789,  and  visited  Bos- 
ton, Mr^  Bowdoin  showed  him  great  attention,  and 
appeared  highly  gratified  in  the  opportunity  of  man- 
ifesting his  respect  and  admiration  of  his  exalted 
character.  It  was  the  opinion  of  those  wbo.  well 
knew  Washington  and  Bowdoin,  that  they  possessed 
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ainihr  ratOM  and  ^aalkm,  to  endtb  them  to  Am 
Ugh  regard  and  gratitude  of  our  faroured  repoblick. 
Ifr.  Bowdoin  furaiahed  eeFeral  articlea  for  &e  vol- 
■aes  of  the  learned  academy  of  which  he  was  preai- 
dent ;  the  chief  waa  that  on  light,  in  which  he  adro- 
cated  the  theory  of  Newton.  He  left  a  handsome 
legacy  and  hia  valnable  library  to  the  institution. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  rojral  aoeieties  ot  Dublin 
and  London ;  and  receired  the  honorary  degree  of 
^Doctor  of  Laws,  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  To 
aU  hia  others  honours,  we  may  justly  add  that  derived 
firom  a  publick  profession  of  the  faith«  and  an  exem- 
plajry  display  of  the  vinaes  of  Christianifty. 


FIBBT   AMERICAN   NAVAL    ACHIEVEMENT. 

M»,  Coopeb's  **  History  of  the  Navy  of  the  Uni- 
ted States."  just  publiriied,  brings  to  notice  eome 
early  deeds  of  valor  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Revo- 
lution on  the  water,  tliat  are  not  eclipsed  by  the 
glory  of  their  achievements  on  the  land,  and  which 
irill  now  deservedly  rank  with  the  noblest  exploits 
of  after  times.  Tne  first  vohitpe  furnishes  the 
following  account  of  an  action  vrhich  is  well  call- 
ed the  ^HLiexington  of  the  seas :" 

The  first  nautical  enterprise  that  aueeeeded  the 
hattle  of  Lexington,  was  one  purely  of  privmte  ad- 
venture. The  intelHpfence  of  this  coniict  wfts 
brought  to  Machias,  in  Maine,  on  Saturday,  the 
ninth  of  May,  1775.  An  armed  schooner  called 
the  MargaretU^  in  the  service  of  the  crown,  was 
lying  in  port,  with  two  sloons  mHler  her  convoy, 
that  were  loading  with  lumber  on  behalf  of  the 
King*s  Government.  Those  who  brought  the 
news  were  enjoined  to  be  silent,  a  plan  to  capture 
the  Margaretta  having  been  immediately  project- 
ed among  some  of  the  more  spirited  of  the  inhab- 
itants. The  next  day  being  Sunday,  it  was  hoped 
that  the  officers  of  the  latter  might  be  seized  while 
in  church,  but  the  scheme  failed  in  consequence 
of  the  precipitation  of  those  engaged.  Captain 
Moore,  who  commanded  the  Margaretta,  saw  the 
tssailants,  and,  with  his  officers,  escaped  through 
the  windows  of  the  church  to  the  shore,  where 
they  were  protected  by  the  guns  of  the  schooner. 
The  alarm  was  now  taken,  springs  were  got  on 
the  Margaretta's  cablesi,  and  a  few  harmless  shot 
were  fired  over  the  town,  by  way  of  intimidation. 
Afier  a  little  delay,  however,  the  schooner  drop- 
ped down  below  tne  town,  to  a  distance  exceed- 
mg  a  league.  Here  she  was  followed,  summoned 
to  surrender,  and  fired  on  from  a  high  bank,  which 
her  own  shot  could  not  reach.  The  Margaretta 
again  weighed  and  running  into  the  bay  at  the 
confluence  of  the  two  rivers,  anchored. 

The  following  morning,  which  was  Monday, 
the  eleventh  of  May,  four  young  men  took  posses- 
sion of  one  of  the  lumber  sloops,  and  bringing  her 
alongside  of  a  wharf,  they  gave  three  cheers  as  a 
signal  for  volunteers.  On  explaining  that  their 
intentions  were  to  make  an  attack  on  the  Marga- 
retta, a  party  of  about  thirty-five  athletic  men 
was  soon  collected.  Arming  tnemselves  with  fire 
arms*  pitchforks,  and  axes,  and  throwing  a  small 
stock  of  provisions  into  the  sloop,  these  spirited 
ficoemen  made  sail  on  their  craft,  with  a  light 
breeze  at  northwest*    When  the  Margaretta  ob«  [ 


served  the  ypwoaeb  ef  Om  ^iMp  she  weigfctd 
and  crowdea  sail  to  avoid  a  conflict,  4iat  waa 
every  way  undesirable,  as  her  commander  was 
not  apprized  of  all  the  facts  that  had  occonred 
near  Boeton.  In  jibbing,  the  aehooner  carried 
away  her  main-boom,  but  continuing  to  ataad  <hI| 
she  ran  into  Holmes'  bay,  and  lock  &  spar  out  oc 
a  vessel  that  waa  then  lying  there.  Vnule  these 
repairs  were  making,  the  sloop  hove  in  eighty  aii4 
the  Margaretta  vStood  out  to  sea,  in  the  nope  of 
avoiding  her.  The  wind  now  freshened,  and  the 
•loop  proved  to  be  the  better  sailer,  with  the 
wind  oa  the  quarter.  So  anxious  was  the  Mar- 
garetta  to  avoid  a  colliaion,  that  Captain  iSo&m 
now  cut  away  his  boats ;  but  findmg  this  inefieol- 
aal,  and  that  hisaesailants  were  fast  closing  witii 
hiin,  he  opened  a  fire,  the  schooner  having  aa  a» 
mament  of  four  light  guns,  and  thirteen  swivels 
A  man  was  killed  on  MMurd  the  sloop,  which  in^ 
mediately  returned  the  fire  with  a  vrall  piece. 
This  discharge  killed  the  man  at  the  Margaratuli 
helm,  and  cl^red  her  quarter-deck.  The  scboeii* 
er  broached  to,  when  th^  sloop  gave  a  geaend 
discharge.  Almost  at  the  instant  the  two  vesaek 
pame  foul  of  each  other.  A  short  conflict  now 
took  {Jaee  with  musketry.  Captain  Moore  throw- 
ing ha»t|rreaadea  vrith  considerable  eflfeet,  in 
person.  This  officer  was  iaimediately  aftorwadl 
abet  dowa,  however,  when  the  people  of  the  ahN^ 
boarded  and  took  possession  of  the  Margaretta. 

The  loss  of  life  m  thia  aflfair  waa  not  verygreali 
thoagh  twenty  men  oa  both  sides,  are  said  la 
have  b^en  kil£sd  and  wounded.  The  force  of  the 
Mar^areOa,  even  in  men,  was  much  the  moat 
considerable,  thongh  the  crew  of  no  regular  eaa 
ever  equal  in  anirit  and  energy,  a  body  of  vohio- 
teera  asaemUed  on  an  occasion  like  thia.  Theit 
was  oriffinally  ao  commander  in  the  sloop,  bat 
previottny  to  engaging  the  schooner,  frrrmisli 
O'Brien  waa  selected  for  that  atation.  Thiaa&tr 
waa  the  Lexmgton  of  the  aeas,  for,  like  diat  eel- 
ebiated  land  conflict,  it  was  the  nsmg  of  a  people 
aminst  a  regular  force,  vras  clmracteriaed  by  a  loi^ 
chaae,  a  bloody  struggle,  and  a  triampb.  It  was 
ako  the  firat  Uow  struck  on  the  water,  after  the 
vrar  of  the  Aawricaa  Rerolutioii  bad  afi4«a% 
commMiced. 


ovitioiia  GoiMoinaKoa, 

Washington  was  bom  February  23, 1733, 

rated  1789 ;  his  term  <^  service  expired  in  the 
year  of  his  age. 

John  Adams  was  bom  October  19,  1735,  iiumg». 
jrated  1797;  term  of  service  expired  in  the  Mtb 
year  of  his  age 

Jefierson  bom  April  3,  1743,  inaugurated  1801; 
term  of  service  expired  in  the  66th  year  of  hia  age. 

Madison  bom  March  5,  1751,  inaugurated  1800  4 
term  of  service  expired  in  the  66th  year  of  hia  age. 

Monroe  bom  April  2,  1759,  inaugurated  1817 ; 
terra  of  service  expired  in  the  66th  year  of  hia  aga. 

The  above  is  a  list  of  five  of  the  Preatdania  of 
the  United  States,  (all  men  of  the  Rev«lntmii,)  wte 

mded  their  term  of  eerviae  ia  the  66tb  rear  or  tMr 
•ge! 
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SOPAor  swm  tbb  asvisair  op  •ms  uvr  op 

PATHEJi  UABAVEVVE  BY  JARfiD  JSPAJUCS. 
Fran)  the  North  American  Reriew. 

W«  ae^d  Mjf  ttothittgr  here  of  t^  terriees  which 
Mr.  9pM4u  has  rendered  to  Afnerieafii  hisioiy.  His 
Lives  of  Ledyard  and  Morria  and  Wa^iogton;  his 
iMoiia  of  the  wriliii^  of  Wa8hifi|rtoD  and  FrankliB, 
aad  af  the  I>iptonia!tie  Correspondence  ;  and  his  eol- 
IsetiM  of  Americaii  Bio|[raphtes,  are  all  known 
IwoQgh  this  oomlry  aad  in  Europe.  He  has  done 
«sra  than  any  olher  one  man  to  preserve  for  posterity 
lite  undoubted  records  of  our  early  history ;  and  we 
WMl  a  looff  life  may  be  granted  him,  wherein  to  pur- 
ine his  Idbofe^  for,  wkh  liie  advanee  alraady  gained 
ii  »kaowMga  of  the  detaib  of  past  tines,  his  Uboia 
■a  baoeonBg  every  year  more  and  mofs  Tsduable. 

AMNif  his  ▼ariooa  paUicaticin«.,  the  aeries  of 
Aaaricaa  Biegiaphisa  ranks  high  in  interest  and 
itility ;  through  it,  many  have  been  made  known  to 
Aa  watid,  wira  migiu  otherwise  have  found  no  his- 
i;  and  we  hepe  he  may  be  able  to  continue  it 


ittewgh  many  more  TcduaMs.  Among  thoae  peraona, 
whe  but  for  'tiue  work  might  have  remained  without 
4ftir  deserved  cekbrtty,  is  Father  Marquette,  whose 
Irirf  Mry  k  now  before  us.  His  Joernal^  giving  an 
•loetirt  of  the  discoTer^  of  the  great  Mississippi 
Viiey,  was  pobKshed  m  France  in  1681,  and  a 
fmx  tran^tion  of  it  was  given  in  the  Appendix  to 
fieanepin's  volnmes,  printed  in  London  in  1698 ;  but 
dl  knowledge  of  his  doings  iriepi  in  theae  dusty 
voiks,  and  in  a  few  pages  of  Charlevoix'a  <^New 
VAnee,"  until  Mr.  Sparks  drew  up  an  abatract  of  the 
Siiilaal  Joomal,  for  the  second  edition  of  Butler's 
**  History  of  Kentucky."  This  abstract  he  has  now 
soaewl^t  altered  and  enlarged,  and  put  into  a  wider 
ttreoiatioa,  through  his  **  Biography ."  It  ia  curious 
tadmteresting  ;  end  as  Marquette's  diseovery  is  but 
iltle  known,  and  the  labours  of  those  that  followed 
Um  but  slightly  appreciated,  we  have  thought  it 
^enh  while  to  give  our  readera  a  sketch  of  the  prog- 
«MS  of  the  French  in  the  knowledge  and  setdement 
sf  the  Mismsaippi  valley. 

The  advantagea  of  water  communication  were 
iSTer  more  perfectly  shown,  than  in  the  rapid  prog« 
VMS  of  the  French  in  Canada  when  first  settled. 
During  the  years  in  which  John  Eliot  was  preaching 
10  the  savages  of  Natick  and  Concord,  the  Jesuits 
were  lifUng  their  voices  upon  the  furthest  shores  of 
Like  Superionr ;  while  a  journey  from  Boston  to  the 
Connecticut  was  still  a  journey  through  the  heart  of 
tke  wilderness,  Allouez  and  Dablon  had  borne  the 
•tots  through  that  very  **  Mellioki"  (Milwaukie)  re- 

e|a,  to  which  our  speculators  have  just  reached, 
ith  strong  hearts  those  old  monks  went  through 
Ikiff  labours ;  sleeping,  in  midwinter  under  the  bark 
•f  trees  for  blankets,  and  seasoning  their  only  food, 
**  Indian  com,  grinded  small,"  with  **  little  (rogs,  gath- 
«f«d  in  the  meadows."  They  wer^  very. different 
»eo  from  *«ihe  apostle"  of  the  Puritans ;  but,  to  all 
Bppearance,  were  as  pure,  and  as  true,  and  as  loving ; 
^  Miamis  were  *'  so  greedy  to  hear  Father  Allouez 
wkop  he  taught  them,"  saya  Marquette,  **  that  they 
|»»e  him  liale  rest,  even  in  the  night." 

Among  those  who  were  foremost  in  cowrage  and 
■isdaess,  was  Marquette  himself;  a  modest,  quiet 
Mn,wlM  went  forward  into  unknown  countries,  not 
**t  diseovsrer,  but  as  God's  messenger;  who 
ttsogkt  all  kis  sofferinca  and  labour  fniiafoU 


among  **the  DGneia  of  Peronaison,'*  he  was  able  to 
baptize  one  dying  child  ;  and  who  took  such  a  hold 
of  the  hearts  of  those  wild  men,  through  the  inspi- 
rauon  of  love,  that  for  years  alter  his  death,  when 
the  storms  of  Lake  Michigan  a  wept  over  the  Indian'e 
frail  canoe,  he  called  upon  the  name  of  Marquette, 
and  the  wind  eeaaed  and  the  waves  were  still. 

In  the  year  1671,  this  Jesuit  misAionary  led  « 
party  of  Hurooa  to  the  point  of  land  which  projects 
from  the  North,  at  the  strait  between  Lakea  Michi- 
gan and  Huron,  and  there  founded  the  old  aettlement 
of  Michillimackinac.  Here,  and  along  the  neigh« 
bouring  shores,  he  laboured  with  noiseless  diligence, 
until  1673,  when  the  intendant-generai  of  the  colo- 
ny,  M.  Talon,  a  man  of  great  activity  and  enterprise, 
and  who  wa3  upon  the  point  of  closing  hia  career  in 
Canada,  determined  that  the  close  should  be  worthy 
of  his  character,  and  called  upon  Marquette  to  be 
the  leader  of  a  small  party,  which  was  to  seek  for 
that  great  river  in  the  West,  of  which  the  Indians 
bad  so  often  spoken.  The  representative  of  the 
government  in  this  underUking  was  M.  Joliet,  n 
subsUntial  citizen  of  Quebec,  and  with  them  went 
five  other  Frenchmen. 

Upon  the  thirteenth  of  May,  1673,  this  little  band 
of  seven  left  Michillimackinac  in  two  bark  canoee, 
with  a  small  store  of  Indian  corn  and  jerked  meat 
wherewith  to  keep  aoul  and  body  in  company,  bound 
they  knew  not  whither. 

The  firat  nation  they  visited,  one  with  which  our 
reverend  Father  had  been  long  acquainted,  being 
told  of  their  venturous  plan,  begged  them  to  desist. 
There  were  Indians,  they  said,  on  that  great  river, 
who  would  cut  off  Uieir  heada  without  tho  least 
cause ;  warrioura  who  would  seize  them ;  monsters 
who  would  swallow  them,  canoes  and  all ;  even  a 
demon,  who  shut  the  way,  and  buried  in  the  watera 
that  boiled  about  him  all  who  dared  draw  nigh  ;  and, 
if  theae  dangers  were  paased,  there  were  heats  there 
that  would  infallibly  kill  them.  ^  I  thanked  them 
for  their  good  advice,"  aays  Marquette,  *'  but  I  told 
them  that  I  could  not  follow  it;  since  the  salvation 
of  souls  was  at  stake,  for  which  1  should  be  over* 
joyed  to  give  my  life." 

Passing  through  Green  Bay,  from  the  mud  of 
which,  says  our  voyager,  riae  "mischievous  va- 
pours, which  cause  the  most  grand  and  perpetual 
thunders  that  I  have  ever  heard,"  they  entered  Fox 
River,  and  toiling  over  stones  which  cut  their  feet, 
as  they  dragged  their  canoes  through  its  strtmg  rap- 
ids, reached  a  village  where  lived  in  union  the  Mi- 
amis,  Mascoutens,  and  "Kikabeux"  (Kickapoos.) 
Here  Allouez  had  preached,  and  behold !  in  the 
midst  of  the  town, «  cross,  {une  belle  croix,)  on  which 
hung  skins,  and  belts,  and  bows,  and  arrows,  which 
^  these  good  people  had  offered  to  the  great  Manitou, 
to  thank  him  because  he  htfd  taken  pity  on  them  during 
the  winter,  and  had  given  them  an  abundant  chase." 

Beyond  this  point  no  Frenchman  had  gone ;  here 
waa  the  bound  of  discovery  ;  and  much  did  the  sav- 
ages wonder  at  the  hardihood  of  these  seven  men, 
who,  alone,  in  two  bark  canoes,  were  thus  fearlessly 
passing  into  unknown  dangers. 

On  the  tenth  of  June,  they  left  this  wondering  and 
well-wishing  crowd,  and,  with  two  guides  to  lead 
them  through  the  lakes  and  marshes  of  that  region, 
started  for  the  river,  which,  as  thev  heard,  rose  but 
about  three  leagues  distant,  and  fell  into  the  Missis- 
aippL   Witboul  iU-liick  these  guides  conducted  tbem 
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JO  ^  portage,  tad  btlped  tlieni  carry  their  oanoes 
•eroaa  it ;  then,  returning,  left  them  **  alone  amid 
diat  unknown  country,  in  the  hand  of  God.** 

With  prayers  to  the  mother  of  Jesua  they 
atrengthened  their  souls,  and  then  committed  them- 
selves, in  all  hope,  to  the  current  of  the  westward- 
flowing  river,  the  *'  Mescousin"  (Wisconsin ;)  a 
eand-barred  stream,  hard  to  navigate,  but  full  of  isl- 
ands covered  with  vines,  and  bordered  by  meadows, 
and  groves,  and  pleasant  slopes.  Down  this  they 
floated  with  open  eyes,  until,  upon  the  seventeenth 
of  June,  they  entered  the  Mississippi,  *'  with  a  joy," 
says  Marquette,  **  that  I  cannot  express." 

Quietly  floating  down  the  great  river,  they  re- 
marked the  deer,  the  buflaloes,  the  swans — *'  wing- 
less, for  they  lose  their  feathers  in  that  country," — 
the  great  &h,  one  of  which  had  nearly  knocked 
their  canoe  into  atoms,  and  other  creatures  of  air, 
earth,  and  water,  but  no  men.  At  last,  however, 
upon  the  twenty-first  of  June,  they  discovered  upon 
the  bank  of  the  river  the  foot-prints  of  some  fellow- 
mortals,  and  a  little  path  leading  into  a  pleasant 
meadow.  Leaving  the  canoes  in  charge  of  their 
followers,  Joliet  and  Father  Marquette  boldly  ad- 
vanced upon  this  path  toward,  as  they  supposed,  an 
Indian  village.  Nor  were  they  mistaken ;  for  they 
aoon  came  to  a  little  town,  toward  which,  recom- 
mending themselves  to  God*s  care,  they  went  so 
nigh  as  to  hear  the  savages  talking.  Having  made 
their  presence  known  by  a  loud  cry,  they  were  gra- 
ciously received  by  an  embassy  of  four  old  men, 
who  presented  them  the  pipe  of  peace,  and  told  them 
that  this  was  a  village  of  the  "  Illinois."  The  voy- 
agers were  then  conducted  into  the  town,  where  all 
received  them  as  friends,  and  treated  them  to  a  great 
smoking.  After  much  complimenting  and  present- 
making,  a  grand  feast  was  given  to  the  Europeans, 
consisting  of  four  courses.  The  first  was  of  homi- 
ny, the  second  of  fish,  the  third  of  a  dog,  which  the 
Frenchmen  declined,  and  the  whole  concluded  wiih 
roaat  buffalo.  After  the  feast  they  were  marched 
through  the  town  with  great  ceremony  and  much 
apeechmaking ;  and,  having  spent  the  night,  pleas- 
antly and  quietly,  amid  the  Indians,  they  returned  to 
their  canoes  with  an  escort  of  six  hundred  people. 
The  Illinois,  Marquette,  like  all  the  early  travellers, 
describes  as  remarkably  handsomf),  well-mannered, 
and  kindly,  even  somewhat  efleminate.  The  rever- 
end Father  tells  us,  that  they  used  guns,  and  were 
much  feared  by  the  people  of  the  South  and  West, 
where  they  made  many  prisoners,  whom  they  sold 
as  slaves. 

Leaving  the  Illinois,  the  adventurers  passed  the 
rocks  upon  which  were  painted  those  monsters  of 
whose  existence  they  had  heard  on  Lake  Michigan, 
and  soon  found  themselves  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pe- 
kitanoni,  or  Missouri  of  our  day  ;  the  character  of 
which  is  well  described  ;  muddy,  rushing,  and  noisy. 
**  Through  this,"  says  Marquette,  '*  I  hope  to  reach 
the  Gulf  of  California,  and  thence  the  East  Indies." 
This  hope  was  based  upon  certain  rumours  among 
the  natives,  which  represented  the  Pekitanoni  as 

Kssiiig  by  a  meadow,  Ave  or  six  days'  journey  from 
;  mouth,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  meadow 
was  a  stream  running  westward,  which  led,  beyond 
doubt,  to  the  South  Sea.  "  If  God  give  me  health," 
aays  our  Jesuit,  **  I  do  not  despair  of  one  day  making 
the  discovery."  Leaving  the  Missouri,  they  passed 
die  demon,  Uiat  had  been  portrayed  to  them,  which 


was  indeed  a  dangerous  rock  m  the  rfrer,  aadi  < 
to  the  Oaabouskigou,  or  Ohio,  a^  atream  which  i 
but  a  small  figure  in  Father  Marquette's  map, 
but  a  trifling  watercourse  compared  to  the  lUis 
From  the  Ohio,  our  viffMgm  passed  with  Mif«qr« 
except  from  the  moeohetoea,  iato  the  neigfabowrhttaJ 
of  the  **  Akamseas,"  or  Arkansas.  Here  thay  wmm 
attacked  by  a  crowd  of  warrioura^  and  had  iMarijr 
loat  their  lives ;  but  Marquette  lesoltttely  pre«««t«d 
the  peace-pipe,  until  some  o(  the  old  men  of  tha  sU 
tacking  party  were  softened,  aod  saved  ikem  firMA 
harm.  "  God  touched  their  hearts,"  aaya  the 
narrator. 

The  next  day  the  Frenchmen  went  on  to  "> 
sea,"  where  they  were  received  hmmI  kindly,  mmi 
feasted  on  ccnm  and  do^  till  they  coidd  eat  no  nMVSw 
These  Indians  cooked  in  and  eat  from  eanhaawave. 
and  were  amiable  and  uncnremonions,  enck  nun 
helping  himself  from  the  dish,  and  passing  it  t#  Iw 
neighlxnir. 

From  this  point  Joliat  snd  our  writer  ( 
to  return  to  the  North,  as  dangers  inereaaod 
the  sea,  and  no  doubt  could  exist  as  to  the  _ 
where  the  Mississippi  emptied,  4o  ascettaui  Whioli 
point  was  the  mat  object  of  their  expedition.  Ai> 
cordingly,  on  the  seventeenth  of  July,  our  vojrafem 
left  Akamsca ;  retraced  their  path,  with  mneh  ln> 
hour,  to  the  lUtnots,  through  which  they  aoon  reaelH 
ed  the  Lake ;  and  **  nowhere,"  says  Marquette,  '^dM 
we  see  such  grounds,  meadows,  woods,  buflsJaen, 
stags,  deer,  wildcata,  bustards,  swans,  ducks,  paff»- 
keets,  and  even  beavers,"  aa  on  the  Illinois  river. 

In  September  the  party,  withimt  loss  or  injury 
reached  Green  Bay,  and  reported  their  discovery; 
one  of  the  most  imporunt  of  that  age,  but  of  wliioli 
we  have  now  no  record  left  except  the  narrative  of 
Marquette,  Joliet  (aa  we  learn  from  an  abstract  nf 
his  account,  given  in  Hennepin'a  second  voliMM, 
London,  1698)  having  lost  all  his  papers  while  re- 
turning to  Quebec,  by  the  upsetting  of  his  canoe« 
Marquette's  unpretending  account,  we  have  in  a  col- 
lection of  voyages  by  Tfaevenot,  printed  in  Paris  in 
1681.  Its  general  correctness  is  nnquestionable ; 
and,  as  no  European  had  claimed  to  have  made  any 
such  discovery  at  the  time  this  volume  was  pubUsb- 
ed,  but  the  persons  therein  named,  we  may  conaidor 
the  account  as  genuine. 

Afterward,  Marquette  returned  to  the  Illinois,  by 
their  request,  and  ministered  to  them  until  1675.  On 
the  eighteenth  of  May,  in  that  year,  as  he  was  pass- 
ing  with  his  boatmen  up  Lake  Michigan,  he  proposed 
to  land  at  the  mouth  of  a  little  stream  running  from 
the  peninsula,  and  perform  mass.  Leaving  his  men 
with  the  canoe,  he  went  a  little  way  apart  to  pray 
they  waiting  for  him.  As  much  time  passed,  and 
he  did  not  return,  they  called  to  mind,  that  he  had 
said  something  of  his  death  being  at  hand,  and 
anxiously  went  to  seek  him.  They  found  him  dead ; 
where  he  had  been  praying,  he  had  died.  The  canoe* 
men  dug  a  grave  near  the  mouth  of  the  stream,  and 
buried  him  in  the  sand.  Here  his  body  was  liable 
to  be  exposed  by  a  rise  of  water  ;  and  would  have 
been  so,  had  not  the  river  retired,  and  left  the  mis* 
sionary's  grave  in  peace.  Charlevoix,  who  visited 
the  spot  some  fifty  years  afterward,  found  diat  the 
waters  had  forced  a  passage  at  the  most  diffienlt 
point ;  had  cia  through  a  blufif,  rather  than  cross  the 
lowland  where  that  grave  was.    The  river  is  called 
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Ttom  the  Locusrille  Literaiy  Hews-Letter. 

ISAAC  SHELBY. 

Tarn  diitiiifQwhed  msn,  whose  name  ie  so  inU- 
asBoeiated  with  the  history  of  Keotoeky,  was ' 
\  of  Maryknd.     His  father  was  an  immigrant 
Wsles  near  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  at 
period,  the  section  of  country  in  which  he ! 
B  annoyed  hy  incessant  inroads  of  the  hos- ! 
tSs  Indian  bribes.     Umier  circumstances  like  these, 
<Pttly  die  riemeots  of  an  ordinary  English  education 
cmM  be  obtained  by  the  subject  of  this  sketch.     In 
all  tbe  arts  of  sylvan  warfare,  howerer,  he  was  amply ! 
ed ;  and  a  firm  constitution  enabled  him  to , 
priratioB  and  hardship  almost  with  indif-, 
Wh^  yet  a  yo^ng  man,  he  was  engaged 
■s»  4rover  in  the  extensive  pasture  lands  of  Western ! 
Viifioia,  beyond  the  Alleghany  Ridge,  and  thither! 
fa*  foynifed.     Diirii^  the  Indian  hosUlities  of  1774, 
two  years  subsequent  to  his  removal,  the  father  of 
Shelby  was  appointed  commander  of  a  company  of  . 
in  the  campaign  of  Lewis  and  Dunmore 
I  the  savages  on  the  Scioto.     As  lieutenant  of  | 
eooipany,  Shelby  was  engaged  in  ^e  memorable ! 
I  sangvinary  conflict  of  the  10th  of  October,  at  the 
of  the  Kenhawa.     The  result  of  this  batde ' 
peace  to  the  frontier,  and  deterred  the  Indians 
«Bhing  with  the  British  in  the  eventful  contest 
of  the  Revolution.     Such  was  the  gallant  conduct  of* 
Slielby  in  this  action  that,  after  the  dose  of  the  cam- 
psigB,  he  was  appointed  by  Lord  Dunmore  to  the 
aocond  place  in  command  of  a  garrison  erected  on 
the  spot  of  the  battle.     This  is  considered  the  most 
MBguinary  and  severely  contested  conflict  ever  sus* 
ttaned  against  the  north-western  tribes,  continuing 
horn  sunrise  to  sunset,  and  occupying  about  half  a 
mile  along  the  bank  of  the  Ohio.     In  the  garrison  to 
which  he  had  been  appointed,  Shelby  continued  until 
the  ensning  July,  when  the  peace  appearing  to  be 
fimly  established,  he  proceeded  to  Kentucky,  and 
was  employed  aa  a  surveyor  under  the  firm  of  Hen- 
derson ii  Co.,  which  then  claimed  proprietorship  of 
all  the  region,  and  had  established  a  land  office  under 
dieir  purchase  from  the  Cherokees.     For  about  a 
year  the  young  surveyor  performed  his  duties,  when 
his  health  becoming  impaired  from  exposure,  and 
privation,  and  the  inclemency  of  the  wilderness,  he 
letnmed  to  Virginia.     On  his  arrival  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Gov.  Henry,  commissary  of  supplies,  for 
a  large  body  of  militia,  posted  at  the  various  fron- 
tier garrisons.     These  supplies  could  be  obtained  no 
nearer  than  at  a  distance  of  three  hundred  miles,  but 
his  perseverance  overcame  all  obstacles,  and  the  of- 
§ce  was  e^isfactorily  discharged.     During  the  suc- 
oeeding  year,  he  was  engaged  in  the  commissary  de- 
partment for  the  continental  army,  and  for  an  expe- 
dition against  the  north-western  Indians ;  and  in  ^79 
be  furnished  supplies  for  a  campaign  against  the  Chi- 
camauga  Indians,  on  his  ovm  credit.     In  the  spring 
of  the  same  year,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  tlie 
Virginia  Legislature,  and  in  the  fall  was  appointed  a 
major,  and  shortly  after  a  colonel. 

In  *80  Shelby  returned  to  Kentucky  for  the  pur- 
pose o(  securing  and  locating  the  lands  surveyed  and 
improved  five  years  before  by  himself.  While  thus 
engaged,  intelitgenee  reached  him  of  the  surremler 
of  Charieston  to  the  British,  and  the  loss  of  the 
southern  army ;  upon  which  he  immediately  started 
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for  Virginia,  to  fight  fior  his  eountry^e  independence. 
On  his  arrival,  he  was  desired  to  furnish  all  the  aid 
in  his  power  to  check  the  enemy  then  holding  pos- 
session of  the  South,  and  in  a  few  days  he  had  as- 
sembled three  hundred  mounted  riflemen,  with  whom 
he  took  up  his  march  across  the  Alleghanies.  Short- 
ly after  his  arrival  at  the  camp,  on  Broad  river,  Shel* 
by,  with  two  other  officers,  was  detached  with  six 
hundred  men  to  surprise  a  strong  post  of  the  enemy, 
on  the  waters  of  the  Pacolet  river,  fortified  by  aba- 
tis, and  commanded  by  Capt.  Moore,  a  distinguished 
loyalist.  The  post  was  surrounded,  and  at  the  second 
summons,  was  surrendered,  although  furnished  with 
a  force  sufficient  to  have  repulsed  double  that  of  the 
besiegers.  Immediately  after  this  affair,  Shelby  was 
detached  with  another  officer  and  six  hundred  mount- 
ed men,  to  hover  on  the  flank  of  the  enemy,  and  cut 
oflf  his  foragers.  The  enemy's  force  was  at  that  time 
twenty-five  hundred  strong,  commanded  by  Major 
Ferguson,  a  very  distinguished  partisan  officer  in  the 
British  army.  After  various  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  attack  Col.  Shelby  at  disadvantage,  his  advance, 
consisting  of  seven  hundred  men,  at  iengtli,  on  the 
first  of  August,  came  up  with  the  Americans  at  a 
spot  called  Cedar  Spring,  where,  after  a  sharp  con- 
flict of  half  an  hour,  Ferguson  arrived  with  all  his 
force.  Shelby  ordered  a  retreat,  but  succeeded  in, 
carrying  off  fifty  prisoners,  among  whom  were  two 
officers;  and,  though  great  eflforts  were  made  for  five 
miles,  to  regain  them,  succeeded  in  placing  them 
beyond  the  reach  of  rescue.  His  own  loss  was  ooly 
ten  or  twelve  killed  and  wounded.  Not  long  after 
this  afiair,  Shelby,  with  several  other  officers,  was 
detached  with  seven  hundred  horsemen,  to  disperse 
a  body  of  several  hundred  tocies  encamped  about 
forty  miles  distant,  at  Musgrove's  Mills,  immediately 
upon  the  route  to  which  place  lay  the  whole  force  of 
Major  Ferguson.  At  sunset,  Shelby  took  up  bis 
line  of  march  from  the  camp :  leaving  Ferguson  s  en- 
trenchment three  miles  to  his  left,  he  rode  hard  all 
night,  and  at  dawn  met  a  patrol  party  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  tory  camp,  with  which  a  skirmish  en- 
sued and  several  were  killed.  At  this  crisis,  a  coun- 
tryman residing  near  the  spot,  came  up  with  the  in- 
telligence, that  a  reinforcement  of  six  hundred  troops 
dci^tined  to  join  Ferguson's  army,  had  the  evening 
previous,  entered  the  hostile  camp..  Escape  was 
now  impossible,  and  attack  with  exhausted  men  and 
horses,  under  such  circumstances,  would  have  been 
madness.  Entrenchment  upon  the  spot,  was  the  only 
resource,  and  a  breast-work  of  logs  and  brush  was 
immediately  thrown  up,  while  Capt.  Inman  was  sent 
out  with  twenty-five  men  to  meet  and  skirmish  with 
the  enemy,  so  soon  as  they  crossed  the  river,  with 
orders  to  fire  upon  the  foe,  and  retreat  at  discretion. 
These  orders  were  obeyed,  and,  as  was  anticipated, 
the  enemy  supposing  themselves  attacked  by  tlie 
whole  force,  were  thrown  into  confusion,  so  that 
when  within  seventy  yards  of  the  entrenchment,  they 
were  exposf^d  to  a  most  destructive  fire  from  the 
American  riflemen.  An  hour  passed  away  before 
the  detachment  could  be  driven  from  the  feeble  breast- 
work, and,  just  as  it  began  to  give  way,  the  com- 
mander of  the  enemy  was  wounded,  and,  all  the  Bri- 
tish officers  having  been  previously  killed  or  disabled, 
the  whole  line  commenced  a  retreat.  The  Amer- 
icans pursued  and  drove  them  across  the  river,  but 
in  this  pursuit  Capt.  Inman  was  killed,  gallantly 
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fighting  to  the  last.  The  British  loss  wss  sixty- 
three  kiUedt  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  wounded 
and  taken,  while  that  of  the  Americans  was  hot  four 
Atlledf  and  nine  wounded.  After  the  action,  Shelby 
ordered  his  men  immediately  to  horse,  with  the  de- 
termination of  attacking  before  night  a  British  post 
about  thirty  miles  distant,  when  an  express  came  up 
in  great  haste,  dated  on  the  battle  ground,  and  giving 
intelligence  of  the  defeat  of  the  American  grand  army 
under  Gates,  near  Camden,  and  ordering  an  imme- 
diate retreat,  as  the  victorious  foe  would  imdoubtedly 
endeavor  to  improve  their  victory  by  destroying  all 
the  minor  corps  of  the  Americans.  This  retreat  was 
no  easy  task  for  Shelby,  encumbered  as  he  was  with 
prisoners,  and  his  troops  and  horses  fatigued^  But 
there  was  no  alternative,  and  he  accordin^y  took  up 
the  line  of  march  immediately  for  the  mountains,  and 
continued  it  all  that  day  and  night,  and  the  next  day 
until  late  in  the  evening,  without  halt  or  refreshment. 
This  forced  march  was  the  salvation  of  the  detach- 
ment, as  it  was  pursued  until  late  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  second  day,  by  a  strong  body  of  Ferguson's 
troops.  Shelby,  after  retreating  beyond  the  reach 
of  danger,  sent  on  his  prisoners  for  security,  to  Vir- 
ginia— there  being  then  no  fragment  of  an  army  south 
of  that  state.  Ferguson  made  several  daring  attempts 
to  regain  the  prisoners,  but  all  in  vain ;  he  also  sent 
out,  by  prisoners  on  parole,  the  most  threatening 
messages  to  Shelby  to  cease  his  opposition  to  the 
British  government  with  his  mountaineers. 

At  this  crisis  in  the  American  Revolution,  some 
of  its  best  friends  despairing  of  success,  sought  safety 
nnder  the  British  standard ;  but  Shelby  remained  firm 
and  undaunted,  and  at  length  proposed  to  raise  a  force, 
and,  marching  hastily  through  the  mountains,  attack 
and  surprise  Ferguson  at  night.  This  proposition 
was  acceded  to,  and,  about  one  thousand  men  having 
been  assembled,  were  ready  to  march,  when  it  was 
discovered  that  three  men  had  deserted  to  the  enemy. 
This  circumstance  somewhat  disconcerted  the  design, 
but  did  not  defeat  it.  Setting  forth  on  their  expedi- 
tion, through  mountains  almost  inaccessible  to  horse- 
men, they  fell  in  with  a  body  of  three  hundred  men, 
which  was  added  to  their  force.  Their  strength  was 
now  about  one  thousand  expert  marksmen,  and  they 
pursued  Ferguson  with  all  possible  despatch,  regard- 
less of  any  other  collection  of  troops  or  tories  on  their 
route.  For  thirty-six  hours  they  continued  the  pur- 
suit, without  intermission,  alighting  but  once  for  one 
hour,  although  the  rain  was  constantly  falling  in  such 
quantities,  that  they  could  keep  their  guns  ready  for 
engagement,  only  by  wrapping  their  clothing  around 
the  locks,  which  exposed  themselves  to  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather,  throughout  the  march.  At 
length  they  came  up  with  Ferguson  securely  en- 
camped on  King's  Mountain,  from  which  spot  he 
impiously  declared  that  *'God  Almighty  could  not 
drive  him  !**  The  action  was  commenced,  and  soon 
became  severe,  continuing  for  three  fourths  of  an 
hour,  when  the  enemy  being  totally  discomfited, 
surrendered  at  discretion.  Fer^son  was  killed,  to- 
gether with  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  of  his 
men,  ^d  seven  or  eight  hundred  were  taken  prison- 
ers :  the  assailants  had  but  sixty  killed  or  wounded. 

Such  was  the  first  link  to  a  chain  of  brilliant 
achievements,  which  secured  the  independence  of  our 
country.  It  was  a  victory  achieved  by  raw  militia, 
levied  by  no  ofiicial  authority,  with  no  expectance 


of  reward,  and  with  no  pay,  suppKes,  or  imflnuu- 
tion.  Its  effect  was  wonderfuL  It  completely  cruih* 
ed  the  spirit  of  tor3rism  then  so  rife,  and  so  aUim^d 
Comwidlis,  who  with  the  British  grand  army  was 
but  thirty  miles  distant,  ^at  on  Teeeiving  the  iBleBi* 
gence,  he  ordered  an  immediate  retreat,  and  kftotA  a 
march  all  night,  for  eighty  miles,  nor  did  he  agiia 
attempt  to  advance,  until  reinforced,  three  mmllw 
aAerwards,  by  two  thousand  men.  Meanwhile  Ihe 
militia  of  North  Carolina  assembled  in  foicc  tht 
of  Maryland  did  the  same,  and  Gen.  Gratos  with  the 
fragments  of  his  army,  and  new  levies  from  Vtrgiaia 
to  the  amount  of  one  thousand  men  coraing  upt  ana- 
bled  Gen.  Greene  to  assume  command  in  the  earir 
part  of  the  succeeding  December,  and  hold  Corawal- 
lis  in  check.  For  this  gallant  achievement  at  King's 
Mountain,  the  Leginlature  of  North  Carolina  pasMd 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  Shelby,  and  his  brothers  in  com- 
mand, and  presented  an  elegant  sword  to  each  ia  tea- 
timony  of  their  patriotic  conduct  on  the  memorable 
7th  of  October.  Shelby's  cbim  to  this  distinguislied 
honor  is  not  to  be  doubted.  The  expedition  oHfi- 
nated  with  him,  and  his  sagacity  and  judgment  coa- 
tributed  as  fully  to  improve  the  advantages  resahiag 
from  its  success,  as  did  his  valor  in  producing  it. 

In  the  fall  of  '81  Shelby  served  a  campaign  oodnr 
the  distinguished  partisan,  Francis  Marion.  In  Sep- 
tember he  was  called  on  fcr  five  hundred  mounted 
rifiemen,  by  General  Greene,  to  aid  in  intereeptiDg 
Comwallis,  at  that  time  blockaded  by  the  French  fleet 
in  the  Chesapeake ;  but  on  the  surrender  of  that  com- 
mander, Shelby  was  attached  to  Marion's  rerimeai 
on  the  Santee,  and  was  second  in  command  of  a 
squadron  of  dragocms  ordered  to  carry  a  British  poal 
at  Fairlawn,  some  eight  or  ten  miles  from  the  ene- 
my's main  army.  The  rumor  had  been  rife,  that 
there  were  ^v^  hundred  Hessians  in  the  fort,  in  a 
state  of  mutiny,  who  would  readily  surrender  to  a 
superior  force;  but  the  rebels  had  been  suspected, 
and  marched  off  to  Charieston  the  day  before  the 
siege  commenced.  Nevertheless,  the  post  was  sur- 
rendered with  one  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners.  Great 
exertions  were  subsequently  made  to  regain  these  pri- 
soners, but  unsuccessfully,  and  immediately  after,  the 
whole  British  force  retreated  to  Charleston.  Shel- 
by's period  of  service  having  now  expired  and  no 
further  active  operations  being  in  contemplation, 
he  obtained  leave  to  attend  the  Assembly  of  North 
Carolina,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  which  com 
menced  its  session  in  December,  and  left  the  amy 
with  the  most  flattering  testimonials  of  regard  from 
Marion. 

In  '82  Shelby  was  appointed  one  of  the  commia- 
sioners  to  settle  the  pre-emption  claims  of  settlers  on 
the  Cumberiand,  and  to  lay  off  the  military  bounty 
lands  south  of  the  spot  where  Nashville  now  standa. 
This  service  he  performed  during  the  ensuing  winter, 
and  in  the  spring  he  returned  to  Boonsborough,  Kea- 
tucky,  where  he  married  a  daughter  of  Capt.  Halt, 
one  of  the  settlers  of  the  state,  and  one  of  the  firm 
of  Henderson  in  Co.,  original  purchasers  from  the 
Cherokees.  Settling  upon  the  soil  under  the  earliest 
pre-emption  granted  in  Kentucky,  Shelby  pursued 
peacefully  the  honorable  occupation  of  a  farmer;  amd, 
it  is  mentioned  as  a  remarkable  fact  in  his  biography, 
that  at  the  period  of  his  death,  forty-three  yean  afta?- 
wards,  he  was  the  only  man  in  Kentucky  residing  on 
his  own  original  settlement  and  pre-emption  ri^ht 
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bi  *ft2,  Skalby  «m  ft  nmmfcinr  of  die  eadr  cMven- 
lioM  hekl  at  Danville  for  the  pttrpote  of  obtaimiif  a 
laparatioB  kom  VUfiiiia;  and  a  member,  aUo,  of 
that  eotttentioa  wkieh  foivied  the  first  conatitotion 
of  the  etate.  Sabeeqaently,  he  was  eteded  to  the 
gubecaalorial  chair,  and  fulfilled  his  duties  in  that 
lespQosible  station,  with  signal  saccess.  At  the  ex- 
nratioB  of  four  years  he  retired  to  private  life,  leav- 
ing Kentucky,  for  the  first  time  since  his  ehiidhood, 
entirely  at  peace  with  the  savages. 

In  1819,  when  hostilities  commenced  with  Great 
Britain,  and  oor  entire  western  frontier  was  menaced 
by  the  savages,  Shelby  was  again  called  to  the  ez- 
ecotive  chair.  Hie  emergency  was  one  which  de- 
•landed  the  exercise  of  aO  his  powers,  and,  by  the 
Sttthority  of  the  legislature  he  organized  a  force  of 
ibor  thousand  volunteers,  which,  in  the  fall  of  1813, 
he  led  in  person,  though  then  sixty-three  years  of 
age,  under  Harrison,  to  Canada.  To  his  unauthor- 
iwd  but  judicious  step  in  drafting  a  corps  of  mount- 
ed volunteers  at  the  crisis  of  this  campaign,  is  said  to 
have  been  owing  its  success,  and  the  favorable  results 
lo  the  victory  of  the  Thames.  His  gallant  conduct 
OB  the  memorable  occasion  won  for  him  the  most 
flattering  acknowledgments  from  his  general  officer 
sod  from  President  Madison,  as  well  as  from  the 
JjOgislatnre  of  his  own  state,  and  subsequently  a 
vote  of  thanks  and  a  gold  medal  from  Congress. 

In  1817,  Shelby  was  invited  by  Monroe  to  the  de- 
partment of  War ;  but  his  advanced  age  and  his  love 
of  private  life  induced  him  to  decline  acceptance. — 
The  ensuing  year  he  acted  as  a  commissioner,  with 
Gou  Jackson,  in  obtaining  a  cession  of  all  the  Chick- 
asaw lands  within  the  boundaries  of  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee ;  and  this  proved  his  last  public  act. 

In  the  spring  of  1820  his  right  arm  was  disabled 
by  paralysis,  but  bin  faculties  remained  unshaken 
until  his  decease,  which  was  occasioned  by  apoplexy 
in  the  summer  of  '26,  in  tlie  seventy-sixth  year  of 
his  age.  For  many  years  previous  to  this  event,  he 
had  been  a  conscientious  and  consistent  member  of 
the  Presbyterian  church,  and  had  contributed  libe- 
rally to  the  erection  of  a  house  of  worship  on  his 
own  land. 

In  summing  up  the  character  of  Isaac  Shelby,  we 
may  emphati^ly  say — he  was  a  good  and  a  gal- 
koU  man.  His  life,  like  that  of  all  the  leading  spirits 
ffi  his  day,  was  an  eventful  one ;  and,  in  bravery 
and  patriotism,  he  was,  perhaps,  surpassed  by  none  of 
his  cotemporaries.  And  Shelby's  memory  is  safe.  He 
win  not  be  forgotten — at  least  by  the  sons  of  Kentucky; 
for  his  name  on  their  lips,  is  a  <*  household  word." 


FAZOO. 


It  is  a  fact,  of  which  few  are  aware,  that  at  Satar- 
tia,  on  the  Yazoo  river,  moulder  the  ruins  of  a  dila- 
pidated fort,  which,  during  French  ascendancy  in 
this  country,  was  the  abode  and  asylum  of  civilised 
man.  Though  the  fact  that  the  French,  a  long  time 
anterior  to  the  revolution,  had  a  fort  upon  the  Yazoo 
river,  is  incidentally  mentioned  in  connection  with 
'  ibe  early  history  of  General  Washington,  yet  litde, 
eren  at  that  period,  seems  to  have  been  known  of 
.iti  locality,  its  object,  or  its  destiny;  and  its  men- 
tioa  has  faded  from  the  page  of  American  history, 
and  its  recollection  from  the  mind  of  man.    But  it  is 


on  that  account  encircled  with  unusual  mterest,  and 
dothed  in  imaginary  grandeur ;  as  fancy  unrestrain- 
ed by  fact,  must  weave  its  history,  rear  again  its 
splendid  but  fallen  walls — people  its  silent  arcades 
—string  anew  the  lute  by  which  the  lover  softened 
and  ci^ized  ^e  dusky  forest  maiden ;  aad  mount 
the  deep-mouthed  cannon,  whose  thunders  were 
heard  far  along  the  sluggish  waters  of  the  Yazoo. 

The  ditch,  wl^ch  surrounded  this  once  secure  and 
majestic  fort,  is  one  mile  in  circumference,  and  not- 
widistanding  a  flood  of  years  have  poured  their  obli- 
terating waters  upon  it,  the  depth  is  yet  about  three 
and  a  half  feet.  The  dirt  which  was  thrown  from 
it,  rises  about  the  same  distance  above  the  surface 
of  the  surrounding  country — ^making  the  distance  at 
present,  from  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  to  the  top  of 
the  embankment,  from  six  to  seven  feet.  This 
ditch  is  perfectly  circular,  and  must  have  been  of  a 
great  depth  at  the  time  of  its  completion-^otherwise 
its  every  vestige  would  have  long  since  disappeared ; 
for  such  is  its  age,  that  the  trees  which  have  grown 
up,  both  in  the  ditch  and  upon  the  embankment, 
equal  in  size,  and  have  in  every  particular  the  re- 
semblance of  those  of  the  neighbouring  forests. 
The  surface  of  the  earth,  on  the  inside,  is  perfectly 
level,  with  the  exception  of  here  and  there  a  mound, 
seemingly  designed  to  give  the  inmates  a  view  and 
command  of  the  river,  which  meanders  at  a  distance 
of  two  hundred  yards  from  its  north-western  boun- 
dary. The  ruins  indicate  nothing  of  the  character 
and  construction  of  tlie  fort,  further  than  the  embank- 
ment and  circular  ditch  already  descTibed.  This 
^ort  must  have  been  constructed  as  early,  or  nearly 
so,  as  the  settlement  of  New  Orleans,  and  have 
astonished  the  wild  Indian,  before  he  learned  the 
name  of  die  far-famed  "  Natchez."  Of  the  history 
of  this  desolate  home  of  the  soldier,  the  Indians 
themselves  know  but  little,  having  left  iu  tradition 
behind  them,  in  their  chase  after  the  wild  deer  of 
the  wilderness.  The  only  information  in  relation 
to  it  was  derived  from  an  Indian,  who  bore  some 
visible  traces  of  his  French  ancestry,  and  claimed  to 
be  a  descendant  of  a  princess  of  Yazoos  and  the 
French  commandant  at  the  fort.  He  lived  upon 
me  spot  at  the  time  the  country  was  settled  by  the 
whites,  and  the  tradition,  as  it  had  reached  him,  re- 
presented the  French  as  once  having  an  extensive 
and  lordly  poftsession  there,  of  which  the  fort  was 
the  centre.  They  traded  with  the  Indians,  and  at- 
tempted to  possess  themselves  of  the  Yazoo  valley. 
After  years  of  labour  and  suffering,  when  they  be- 
lieved themselves  nearest  the  accomplishment  of  their 
object,  and  the  surrounding  Indians  most  peaceful 
and  friendly,  the  Yazoos  suddenly  made  a  descent 
upon  them,  and  surprised  and  massacred  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  fort  This,  he  says,  originated  in  the 
maltreatment  of  the  princess,  his  maternal  ancestor, 
Dv  the  French ;  but  most  probably  from  a  desire  of 
plunder  in  the  Indians. 

If  some  lover  of  fiction  would  visit  this  spot,  he 
might  lay  a  foundation  for  some  of  fancy's  brightest 
and  loveliest  creations — a  theme  which  would  render 
romantic  the  mention  of  the  wilds  of  Mississippi.— 
Canton  Herald. 
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GEORGE  ROGERS  CLARKE. 

Thvrc  have  been  men  in  ^e  history  of  every 
nation^  the  tivefli  and  characters  of  whom  are  so  in- 
timately identified  with  its  annals,  that  to  award 
their  blo^aphers  full  justice,  it  is  indispensable  to 
detail  the  erects  of  the  era  in  which  they  flourished. 
Budi  a  man  was  Washington,  and  sach  a  man,  as 
tmly,  was  George  Rogers  Clarke,  though  in  a 
less  extended  sphere.  The  biography  of  Clarke 
and  the  early  history  of  this  western  valley  are 
identical ;  and  should  a  life  of  this  remarkable  man, 
at  all  worhy  of  its  subject,  ever  be  given  to  the 
public— 'and  we  have  reason  to  believe  such  will 
shortly  be  the  case-*we  shall,  at  the  same  time,  re- 
ceive a  more  complete  and  interesting  view  of  the 
primitive  settlement  of  the  West,  and  the  perils  and 
privations  attending  it,  than  has  yet  appeared. 

These  suggestions  being  premised,  it  is  quito  evi- 
dent, that,  in  our  present  notice  of  this  distinguished 
man,  we  lay  pretensions  to  nothing  but  an  imperfect 
sketch  of  the  leading  incidents  of  his  life,  and  the 
leading  featuree  of  his  character,  as  illustrated  by 
them.  We  had  hoped  to  have  presented  our  read- 
ers with  a  more  complete  narrative  of  Clarke,  from 
the  pen  of  a  member  of  the  family,  than  our  own 
exceedingly  limited  sources  of  information  will  per- 
mit us  to  prepare ;  but,  in  the  absence  of  this,  we  avail 
ourselves  of  those  circumstances,  dates  and  events, 
which,  with  more  or  less  accuracy,  have  been  de- 
tailed by  antecedent  writers.  We  may  thus,  in  some 
degree,  supply  that  signal  deficiency,  which  the 
•  absence  of  this  distinguished  name  from  our  sketches 
of  early  western  characters,  would  not  fail  to  occasion. 

The  subject  of  our  present  narrative,  was  a  native 
of  Virginia,  and  was  bom  in  Albermarle  in  Novem- 
ber, 1752.  When  about  twenty-four  years  of  age, 
he  forsook  his  native  \411age,  and  like  most  of  the 
enterprising  young  men  of  the  period,  started  off  for 
the  recent  settiements  of  Kentucky,  then  a  eounty 
of  the  parent  state.  At  this  era,  Great  Britain,  then 
at  war  with  us,  held  possession  of  that  immense 
tract  of  countrj'  extending  north  and  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  the  extreme 
frozen  regions  of  the  Arctic  circle;  and,  to  some 
extent,  maintained  authority  over  it,  by  means  of 
widely  scattered  and  well-fortified  military  posts. 
To  learn  the  location  of  those  poets— to  examine 
their  defences  as  far  as  practicable — to  render  him- 
self intimately  familiar  with  forest-life  and  privation 
— to  make  himself  acquainted  with  every  subject  of 
interest  in  the  country — to  investigate  the  character 
of  its  sctders,  its  soil,  and  topography,  were  among 
the  objects  which  the  young  Virghiian  entered  upon 
soon  after  his  emigration  to  the  West.  His  success 
was  signal,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  gained  the 
confidence  and  friendship  of  the  inhabitants,  'i'hrough 
the  influence  of  British  agents,  the  entire  frontier  was 
at  that  time  a  scene  of  Indian  atrocities ;  and  so  deep 
was  the  impression  which  the  recital  made  upon  the 
mind  of  Clarke,  that  he  at  once  devised  a  scheme  to 
capture  tiiose  British  posts,  from  which  the  savages 
received  their  supplies  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and 
by  which  they  were  urged  on  to  their  shocking  bar- 
barities. Such  an  enterprise  was  eminently  cdcula- 
ted  for  the  bold,  and  daring  genius  of  the  young  ad- 
venturer, and  he  engaged  in  it  with  all  the  fervidness 
of  his  ardent  nature.     He  returned  to  Virginia,  and 


made  etteh  a  niport  of  ttm  VMltm  frMdn  UHkm 
Legislature  of  the  state,  diat  In  tiie  eariy  part  of  Tt, 
the  cekbrated  Patrick  Heary,  then  gvfanor,  yiBJiari 
to  his  sotidtatlom— «  veginMnt  waa  roled  for  lie 
defence  of  the  West,  and  two  or  tlit«e  hvttdred  bmb 
aatembled  without  dday.  The  daatinatioa  of  this 
enterprise  was  preserved  a  piofoond  secret.  Tte 
force  shortly  started  off,  and  eroasing  the  AHegfa*- 
niee,  to  the  Monongahela  river,  descended  by  W8t«r 
to  the  falls  of  the  Ohio.  At  this  point  were  left 
several  families  of  emigrants,  who  had  availed  tkem- 
sclves  of  a  safe  conduct;  and  being  landed  on  Com 
Island,  a  portion  of  the  tend  was  ckared  and  plantad 
with  com.  The  names  of  the  heads  of  these  hoA^ 
lies,  so  far  as  we  have  been  enabled  to  learn,  woie 
James  Patton,  Richard  Chenoweth,  John  Tnel,  %mA 
William  Faith. 

After  settling  these  families,  and  being  joined  by 

a  party  of  volunteers  from  Kentucky,  Clarke,  wMh 

four  companies,  under  the  command  of  Bowman, 

jHarrod,  Helm,  and  Montgomery,  on  June  34tll« 

during  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  started  in  foodi 

down  the  Ohio,  for  a  French  post,  called  Fort  Mai* 

^sac,  about  sixty  miles  from  &e  month,  ttid  abotti 

one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  fVom  Kaakaskia.     TMo 

!  village  was  now,  for  the  first  time,  announced  as  tllo 

destination  of  the  enterprise.     Concealing  his  boola 

at  the  old  fort  among  the  cane-brakes,  to  prevent 

discovery  by  the  savages,  he  now  commenced  his 

march  through  a  low,  flat,  marshy  meadow,  inter- 

'Sected  by  innumerable  streams,  and,  in  fact,  inn 

j  passable  to  any  one  but  a  backwood*8  ranger.     At 

.  the  head  of  his  gallant  band,  rifie  in  hand,  knapsack 

on  his  shoulders,  marched  the  intrepid  Clarke ;  en 

countering  every  hardship,  and  enduring,  without  a 

Jmnrmur,  every  privation,  like  the  meanest  private 

in  the  regiment. 

After  a  march  incredibly  short,  all  things  eotH 
sidered,  the  hardy  rangers  arrived  on  the  banks  of 
;  the  Kaskaskia,  a  river  opposite  the  village,  in  the 
I  night,  having  pursued  their  route  two  days  after  the 
.exhaustion  of  their  provisions.     Game,  it  is  true, 
was  abundant  in   the   forests  through  which  thejr 
^  passed,  but  the  discharge  of  a  gun,  it  was  tiiought, 
might  warn  some  solitary  hunter,  and  so  they  pre- 
Iferred  to  endure  the  pangs  of  hunger,  rather  tiian 
'frustrate  an  enterprise,  in  which  they  had  already 
I  suffered  so  much,  and  in  which  secrecy  was  so 
[  essential  to  success.     Notwithstanding  all  their  pre- 
cautions, however,  it  is  stated  that  a  hunter  discover* 
ed  the  pMly,  and  apprised  the  inhabitants  of  Kaa- 
kaskia  of  its  approach ;  but,  that  such  a  tale  was  con- 
sidered utteriy  improbable,  and  obtained  not  the 
slightest  credence. — So  unexpected,  therefore,  was 
the  attack,  that  the  sleeping  town  and  garrison  were 
captured  without  a  blow  being  struck — ^not  even  a 
show  of  resistance  being  made.     Of  Clarke,  in  tMe 
;  affair,  it  is  strikingly  characteristic  of  his  resolute 
and  unshrinking  nature,  that,  aAer  he  had  formed 
his  men  for  the  assault,  the  only  remaric  he  made  to 
:  them  was  « The  town  is  to  be  taken  at  all  events  ;* 
a  sentiment  quite  as  pithy  as  Stark's  memorable 
speech  previous  to  the  battle  of  Bennington. 
I     After  the  capture  of  Kaskaskia,  not  an  in^vidual 
,  was  suffered  to  escape  to  convey  the  intelli|ence  to 
I  the  posts  higher  up  the  Mississippi ;  and,  me  next 
day,  after  refreshment,  a  detachment  mounted  on 
,  the  Indian  ponies  of  the  American  Bottom,  hastened 
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i « inett  fenxudobte  fiartresa 
Rd  took  poiiMMoa  of  it  without  resis- 
Tbo  foto  of  CaliokiA)  a  fortified  village  a  few 
above,  waa  Uie  nme;  and  thus  the  British 
19  Attt  MGtioii  was  eompletelv  humbled;  and 
Um  Fnnch  villagers,  swearing  allegiance  to  our 
g^Piniinfaty  the  fort  at  Kaskaskia  became  the  head 
qmmimB  of  Clarke*  At  the  next  session  of  the  Vir- 
pam  Lefislatiue,  the  distiict  became  a  county,  and 
was  sljled  HRnoxM^ 

Tbe  brief  account  of  the  capture  of  Fort  Chartres 
wm  kjMre  pres^iled,  is  that  given  by  history;  but 
tfama  Ib  a  tradition  which  we  have  heard  from  the 
lifw  of  the  old  people  now  residing  upon  the  spot, 
which  ist  perhapst  of  sufficient  interest  to  be  given 
in  Ihia  conuection :  When  the  litde  band  of  Clarke 
arrived  beneath  the  walls  of  Fort  Chartres,  the  num- 
hmcm  of  the  garrison  far  exceeding  those  of  the  be- 
si^gcflrs,  the  latter,  as  if  in  despair  of  success,  shortly 
took  up  the  line  of  march  and  disappeared  behind 
the  distant  bluffs.  Days  passed  on ;  diligent  exami- 
aalinm  of  the  heights  was  kept  up  with  glasses  from 
the  waUef  bat  no  enemy  returned.  At  length,  when 
appieheoaion  had  begun  to  die  away,  early  one 
iMimiag  a  troop  of  cavalry  appeared  winding  over 
the  blufiTsy  their  arms  glittering  in  the  sunlight,  and 
deffOiPded  from  view,  apparently  in  the  plain  be- 
aeafb.  Hour  ailer  hour  the  march  continued ;  troop 
after  tioop,  battalion  upon  battalion,  regiment  afler 
mpmrnt^  with  their  various  ensigns  and  habiliments 
of  warfare,  appeared  in  lengthened  files,  wound  over 
ike  UttA*  and  disappeared.  Alarmed  and  astonish- 
ed at  the  oountlese  swarms  of  the  invaders,  the  gar- 
rison hastily  evacuated  the  fortress,  and  for  dear  life 
snd  liberty,  soon  placed  the  Mississippi  between 
tbenaelTes  and  the  clouds  of  locusts !  Hardly  was 
Ibis  pre^pitate  manoeuvre  well  accomplished  when 
the  alarm  of  dram  and  ^k  was  heard,  and  the  iden- 
tical force,  which  but  a  few  days  before  had  raised 
the  aiege,  and  in  despair  had  retreated  from  beneath 
the  walU  now  paraded  through  the  open  sally  ports, 
their  rags  and  tatters  fluttering  by  way  of  **pomp 
aod  circumstance  *'  in  the  evening  breeze.  This 
fortunate  mst  de  guerre  had  been  accomplished 
through  the  favour^le  nature  of  the  ground,  a  few 
extra  stand  of  colours  manufactured  for  the  occasion, 
and  a  rariety  of  uniforms  and  arms  of  like  character. 
After  winding  over  the  bluffs  into  the  plain  beneath, 
they  again  ascended  through  a  defile  unobserved  by 
the  garrison,  and  once  more  appeared  in  difierent 
guise  and  ordef»  in  rear  of  their  comrades.  *'  Dis- 
tmee,^  too,  cast  doubdess  not  a  little  ^^  enchantment" 
erer  the  *'view ;"  and  then  the  fear  and  trepidation 
of  the  worthy  garrison  probably  sharpened  their 
opties  to  detect  all  the  peril  in  store  for  them,  and, 
peschanee,  somewhat  more.  Whether  there  is  rea- 
•oa  to  consider  this  tradition  worthy  of  credence  or 
aol«  we  cannot  say ;  but  in  pursuing  a  further  inves- 
ligation  of  the  incidents  of  Clarke's  life,  we  shall 
find  these  which  will  abundandy  demonstrate,  that 
he  was  not  deficient  in  military  strategy  requisite 
(or  a  manesuvre  of  the  kind.  Viewing  the  expedi- 
tioa  ae  a  whole,  it  is  not  unworthy  to  be  cherished 
SI  the  most  hrilliant  page  of  military  renown. 

Wliea  Clariie  had  secured  possession  of  his  con- 
4Qest,  he  onfokled  to  his  men  another  feature  in  bis 
•jqwdition  westward*  which  was  the  capture  of 
Tjseemee*  a  stroagly  fortiied  post.    To  ascertain 


the  feelings  of  the  French  mhabitants  of  the 
village  relative  to  their  subservience  to  British 
will,  Clarke  dispatched  to  it  M.  Gibault,  the 
Roman  Catholic  priest  of  Vincennes,  who  happened 
to  be  at  Kaskaskia  at  the  time  of  its  cap- 
ture, and  was  friendly  t/i  the  Americans.  On  bis 
arrival  he  immediately  gathered  all  of  his  flock 
in  their  church,  and,  such  was  his  influence 
with  them,  that  they  at  once  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  Virginia.  Upon  the  announcement  oi 
this  surrender  to  Clarke,  he  appointed  a  com- 
mandant to  the  post';  but,  no  reinforcements  ar- 
riving from  Virginia,  he  was  unable  to  take  nos- 
session,  and  soon  intelligence  was  brought  him 
by  Col.  Vigo,  that  it  had  been  garrisoned  by 
Gov.  Hamilton  with  British  troops  and  several 
hundred  Indians.  Col.  Vigo  was  sent  back  to 
Vincennes,  and  again  returned  with  the  intelligence, 
that  the  commandant  had  detached  his  Indians  to 
the  frontiers  of  Kentucky;  and  among  other  ex- 
tensive operations,  designed,  in  a  few  months,  to 
recapture  the  villages  on  the  Mississippi,  suspect- 
inff  no  attack  himself. 

-^Fhis  information  at  once  determined  the  move- 
ments of  Clarke.  Leaving  Kaskaskia  on  the  5th 
February,  '79,  he  commenced,  with  one  hundred  and 
thirty  men,  pardy  Creoles,  a  march  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  miles,  through  a  region  almost  impassable 
at  any  season,  but  at  the  present  intersected  by 
swollen  creeks  and  rivers  without  name  or  number 
— abounding  in  marshes  afl^ording  no  firm  footing, 
and  mostly  covered  with  forests  and  fallen  timber. 
With  their  rifles  on  their  heads  and  their  provisions 
on  their  backs — without  tents  or  wagons — almost 
without  food  or  ammunition,  for  sixteen  days  did 
they  toil  onward.  The  five  days  were  occupied  in 
traversing  the  swamps  and  submerged  bottom  of  the 
Wabash,  within  six  miles  of  the  Fort,  soxetimcs 
wading  breast  high  in  mud  and  water.  The  season 
was,  of  course,  an  unusual  one ;  or  every  man  would 
have  perished. 

On  the  23d  of  February,  the  gallant  corps  arrived 
at  the  Wabash,  and  high  on  its  eastern  banks,  be- 
yond the  rolling  flood,  stood  Fort  Vincent,  the  Bri- 
tish fortress.  Crossing  the  river  in  the  night,  Clarke 
began  to  approach  the  town  over  the  inundated  botp 
tom,  and  at  the  moment  his  troops  were  discovered 
by  the  enemy,  Clarke  found  himself  near  a  small 
ancient  mound,  which  concealed  part  of  his  force 
from  the  foe.  Under  this  oovert  he  countermarched 
his  men  in  so  skilful  a  manner,  that  the  leading  files, 
which  had  been  seen  from  the  town,  were  transferred 
undiscovered  to  the  rear,  and  made  to  pass  again  in 
sight  of  the  enemy,  until  his  whole  force  had  seve* 
ral  times  been  displayed,  and  his  little  detachment 
of  jaded  troops  assumed  the  appearance  of  an  ex- 
tended colunm  greatly  superior  to  its  actual  strength* 
A  man  shooting  ducks  was  here  discovered,  who  in- 
formed Clarke  that  no  one  expected  his  approach  at 
that  season  of  the  year.  The  town  was  now  per- 
emptorily summoned  to  surrender,  which  it  soon 
did.  That  night,  after  the  moon  had  set,  an  en-^ 
trenchment  was  thrown  up,  in  front  of  the  Fort, 
within  rifle  shot,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  24th,  a 
flag  of  truce  was  sent  to  Gov.  Hamilton,  accompany* 
ing  the  most  daring  message  to  surrender,  we  ven* 
ture  to  aflirm,  under  such  circumstances,  ever  sent 
by  besiegers.     This  being  disregarded,  the  attack 
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commenced,  and  for  eighteen  honm  the  assailants 
poured  such  a  shower  of  rifle  balls  into  the  port- 
noles  of  a  strong  battery,  that  at  length  its  artillery 
i^as  silenced,  and  the  Fort  given  up,  af^r  some 
negotiation,  upon  Clarke's  own  terms.  On  the 
morning  of  the  25th,  a  garrison  of  twice  the  number 
of  his  own  force,  were  surrendered  prisoners  of  war, 
and  the  victor  took  quiet  possession  of  the  post, 
containing  a  large  quantity  of  military  stores.  In 
the  heat  of  Uie  assault,  a  war-party  of  savages  ap- 
peared on  the  prairie  with  two  French  prisoners; 
battle  was  instandy  given  them,  and  nine  Indians 
with  the  prisoners  were  secured. 

Such  was  the  termination  of  an  enterprise,  which, 
in  the  language  of  a  late  interesting  writer,*  "for 
bravery,  for  hardships  endured,  for  skill  and  con- 
summate tact  and  pure  discipline,  and  love  of  country 
on  the  part  of  his  followers  ;  for  the  immense  bene- 
fits acquired,  and  signal  advantages  obtained  by  it 
for  the  whole  nation,  was  second  to  no  enterprise 
undertaken  during  the  revolutionary  struggle ;  I  might 
add,  second  to  no  undertaking  in  ancient  or  modem 
warfare.'*  It  was  these  brilliant  achievements  of 
this  expedition  which  gave  to  Clarke  the  highly 
honourable  title,  by  which  he  will  go  down  in  histo- 
ry to  other  generations — *  The  Hannibal  of  the  West.' 

The  eflect  of  Clarke's  expedition  was  most  ex- 
tensive and  powerful.  It  relieved  the  frontier  from 
Indian  atrocities — it  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of 
the  savages— 4t  destroyed  a  matured  plan  to  sweep 
ofi*  every  vestige  of  American  civilization  in  the 
West,  and  it  consequentially  brought  about  the  pur- 
chase of  Louisiana,  years  afterwards.  It  had  the 
effect,  also,  to  found  our  own  city  sooner  than  it 
would  otherwise  have  been  founded ;  for,  by  break- 
ing up  the  powerful  posts  of  the  enemy  in  the  vici- 
nity, it  enabled  the  settlers  who  had  previously  been 
forced  for  safety  to  inhabit  and  cultivate  Com  Island, 
to  removQ,  in  the  autumn  of  '78,  to  the  southem 
shore,  and  carry  on  their  improvements  in  peace. 
The  town  rapidly  increased  and  became  the  head 
quarters  of  Clarke. 

Immediately  after  the  capture  of  Yincennes^  in- 
formation  reaching  Clarke  that  a  convoy  of  goods 
from  Detroit  was  descending  the  Wabash,  he 
despatched  sixty  men,  in  boats  well  armed  with 
swivels,  to  intercept  it.  Forty  leagues  up  the  river 
they  met  the  convoy,  and  made  prize  of  goods  and 
provisions  to  the  amount  of  ten  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  and  the  mail  ffem  Canada,  capturing  also 
forty  prisoners,  who  were  discharged  on  parole. 
Gov.  HamQton  was  sent  to  Virginia,  and  Clarke 
returned  to  Kaskaskia,  leaving  a  garrison  to  retain 
Vincennes.  Could  he  now  have  mustered  a  force 
of  but  three  hundred  men,  he  would  have  marched 
at  once  to  Detroit;  but  he  received  neither  troops  nor 
advices  from  Virginia;  and,  although  his  men,  ani- 
mated by  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the  Legislature  of 
that  state  for  their  capture  of  the  posts  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, would  most  willingly  have  marched  against 
this  important  fortification,  pmdence  forbade  the 
undertaking. 

Not  long  after  this,  Clarke  was  directed  to  select 
a  position  on  the  Mississippi,  near  the  southern 
boundary  of  Ae  territory  claimed  by  Virginia,  and 
to  oommence  a  line  of  posts  advancing  towards  the 


•  Judge  Ia[W. 


northern  lakes.  This  ww  done,  lAd  Fert  * 
was  erected.  By  this  eiremnstanee  a  dillicsityal 
most  immediately  arose  with  the  Chickastiw  In<to» 
upon  whose  territory  the  fsrt  was  Imflt;  b«t  ev 
planations  being  made,  they  soon  beeane  paetfad, 
and  subsequenUy  assisted  in  driving  off  a  band  of 
hostile  Indians,  by  whom  the  garrisoii  was  assailed. 
The  spot  was  afterwards  restored  lo  the  Chiekasaws. 

Clarke's  influence  with  the  northern  Indiaas  had 
now  become  very  great  Assembling  fonr  or  five 
thousand  of  them  at  Vincennes,  he  proposed  to 
march  to  Detroit;  but,  disappointed  in  the  strength 
of  his  force,  and  being  unwilling  to  rely  entiankf 
upon  the  savages,  the  design  was  given  up^ — ^Nor 
were  the  enemy  meanwhile  idle.  £q  the  eariy  part 
of  June,  1780,  the  British  commander  at  Detrsit, 
with  six  hundred  Canadians  and  Indians,  sudden^ 
appeared,  with  two  field  pieces,  at  Ruddle's  Statioii« 
in  Kentucky,  and,  having  captured  and  plundeied 
that,  toge&er  with  Martin's  Station,  hastened  o€ 
towards  Canada  with  the  spoils.  Clarke  imme- 
diately collected  a  band  of  volunteers,  and  without 
delay  made  an  attack  on  tiie  Shawnees  of  the  Great 
Miami.  The  Indians  were  put  to  flight— one  of 
their  principal  villages  was  consumed,  and  att  their 
provisions  destroyed,  so  that  being  forced  to  bust 
for  a  subsistence,  they  gave  Kentucky  no  finrther 
trouble  that  season.  During  the  same  year,  Claike 
passed  several  months  in  Vimnia,  uiging  upon  Ihs 
government  the  reduction  of  Detroit.  He  at  length 
obtained  a  force  of  two  thousand  men  for  the  enter- 
prise, which  force  was  ordered  to  rendesvous  in 
March  of  '81,  at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio.  But  diffical- 
ties  and  obstacles  arising,  the  expedition  was  finally 
abandoned.  Clarke  was,  however,  raised  to  iht 
rank  of  Brigadier  QeneraL 

In  September  of  the  same  year,  a  thousand  moult- 
ed riflemen  were  assembled  on  the  Ohio,  and  led  on 
by  Clarke  against* the  Indiaa  towns  on  the  Miami 
and  Scioto.  The  Indians  fled'— only  twelve  being 
killed  or  taken — ^ve  of  their  viHages  were  burned— 
all  their  provisions  destroyed,  and  the  efi^t  was, 
that  never  afterwards  did  any  eonsidbraUe-  band  in- 
vade Kentucky. 

In  '84,  Clarke  was  appointed  by  Congress,  wilb 
four  other  gentlemen,  to  negotiate  frienSy  treaties 
with  the  Indians,  and  several  were  effected.  Anoag 
these  was  one  made  at  Fort  Washington  in  Jamuiy 
of  '76,  which  is  thus  described — *  The  Indians  eame 
to  the  treaty  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  except  the 
Shawnees,  the  most  conceited  and  warlike  of  all  (he 
savage  tribes ;  the  first  in  battle,  the  last  at  a  treaty. 
Three  hundred  of  their  finest  warriors,  set  off  in 
their  paint  and  feathers,  filed  into  the  eomdl- 
house.  Their  numbers  imd  demeanor,  so  unusual 
at  an  occasion  of  this  sort,  was  altogether  UBexp•c^ 
ed  and  suspicious.  The  U.  States'  stockade  mas- 
tered seventy  men.  In  the  centre  of  the  hall,  at  a 
table,  sat  General  Clarke-^he  indefatigaUe  scouge 
of  these  marauders — General  Butler,  and  Mr.  Far* 
sons.  On  the  part  of  the  Indians,  an  old  eooncil 
sachem  and  a  war-chief  took  the  lead.  The  lattei^ 
a  tall,  raw-boned  fellow,  with  an  tmpudent  and  vi^ 
lainous  look,  made  a  threatening  speech,  which  ops- 
rated  effecteally  on  the  Indians,  who  set  up  a  whoop 
at  every  pause.  He  condoded  by  presenting  t 
white  and  black  wampum,  to  signify  tli^ir  rsadinstf 
for  peace  or  war.    Geaeral  Clwke  retaioed  n  v 
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eouleMiiee  ihxoaglioul,  and 
with  Im  cane  pvftbad  the  wanpom  off  the  table. 
Biwy  Indian  atarted  from  his  seat  with  one  of  thoee 
nddenaoondiwhi^expreae  their  indignation.  Gmi. 
Chike  alto  aroee,  and  eaatkig  npon  the  savage  group  a 
mufoM  gbnoe,  pat  hia  foot  np<a  the  inault^  symbol, 
mmI  onkrad  them  to  leave  the  hall.  They  did  so, 
md  all  nif^t  they  were  heard  debating  near  the  fort 
h  the  morning  they  caase  beck,  and  saed  for  peace. 

la  the  same  year,  an  array  of  a  thousand  men  was 
led  by  Olarfce  against  the  Indian  on  the  Wabash. 
When  near  Vineennes,  a  halt  of  nine  days  was  or- 
itandf  in  order  that  the  provisions  and  stores  might 
mme  up  by  Uie  river.  Hie  boats  were  delayed— 
the  provisions  were  spoiled— discontent  broke  out 
meiig  the  troops— rumours  unfavourable  to  Clarke 
weie  circulated,  and,  at  length,  when  within  ten 
days'  march  of  the  Indian  town,  three  hundred  of 
the  men  mutinied  and  left  the  camp.  All  attempts 
81  conciliation  failed,  and  the  expedition  was  ruined. 

Several  years  aAerwards,  Clarke  was  commis- 
■oaed  Msijor  General  by  France,  in  a  clandestine 
expedition  from  Kentucky,  which  he  was  to  organise 
»d  conduct  against  the  Spanish  possessions  on  the 
Missiesippi;  but  this  enterprise  was  abandoned— ^ 
General  Clarke's  commission  recalled,  and  thus 
dosed  his  public  career. 

Upon  the  latter  days  of  this  great  man  it  is  not 
aleasant  to  dwell.  There  were  many  things  to  ren- 
der him  a  -discontented  and  unhappy  man,  and  he 
last  so  in  the  most  bitter  meaning  of  the  terms. 
His  health  too  became  impaired,  and  for  some  years, 
he  was  afflicted  with  a  rheumatic  affection,  whidi, 
at  length  terminating  in  paralysis,  deprived  him  of 
a  inab^  and  finally  in  1818  caused  his  death.  The 
last  years  of  his  life  were  passed  at  a  beautiiul  spot 
caDed  Locust  Grove,  the  residence  of  Dr.  Croghan, 
a  few  miles  east  of  Louisville.  Here  he  died,  and 
here  repose  his  remains.  Clarke  was  never  married, 
hat  his  collateral  descendants  are  numerous  and  re> 
•pectable.  He  was  well  known  to  many  of  our 
citizens,  and  his  funeral  was  attended  by  a  large 
iisemblage,  on  which  occasion  a  highly  eloquent 
address  on  the  character  of  tlie  deceived,  was  pro- 
Bovnced  by  Judge  Rowan. 

The  biography  of  Clarke  is  one  of  melancholy 
intefest  In  his  early  years,  he  was  a  bold,  ambi- 
iooe,  enterprising  man ;  and  he  served  his  country 
bag  and  faidifuUy  in  the  front  rank  of  danger.  In 
Mb  age,  these  services  were  forgotten  by  that  coon- 
tty,  and  he  was  leA  to  pine  away  a  disappointed, 
dtoeonlented,  unhappy  being,  in  obscurity  and  ne- 
^aet.  If,  under  a  bitter  sense  of  such  injustice,  he 
•o^t  to  drown  hie  misery  in  the  oblivious  draught, 
il  is  almost  to  be  forgiven,  and  to  be  considered 
ndier  a  (ailing  than  a  fault.  Tet  the  name  of 
OuiB  will  live  for  ages  on  the  page  of  his  coun- 
ty's dironieles;  and  with  it  will  be  coupled  the 
pMd  distinetion — ^•Thb  Hannibal  of  thb  Wbst.' 

LooisnHe 

Disappointments  in  love,  in  those  of  deep  and  im- 
•giMtivc  feeling,  are  like  the  tornadoes  that  sweep 
erer  southern  regions.  The  heavena  may  again 
lesame  iheir  serenity,  but  the  wide  spread  desola- 
tion remaina ;  and  even  in  afler  years  as  the  traces 
ef  die  whirlwind  may  be  discovered  amid  the  exu- 
herant  growth  and  profoaion  of  flowera. 
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BENJAMIN  WEST.-Born  1738-Died  1820. 

Benjamin  West,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
artistis  America  has  yet  produced,  was  bom  near 
Springfield,  Penn.,  Oct.  lOih,  1738.  His  first  essay 
in  the  arts  was  made  when  he  was  seven  years  old  ; 
for  being  led  in  charge  of  a  sleeping  child,  he  at- 
tempted to  represent  its  features  on  paper,  with  pen 
and  ink.  His  success  was  such  as  to  call  forth  the 
admiration  of  his  parents.  Soon  after  this  he  pro- 
cured from  some  Indians  the  red  and  yellow  earths 
used  by  them  for  decorating  their  persons ;  and  theae 
with  blue  from  his  mother's  pad  of  indigo,  he  was 
enabled  to  give  the  colours  of  the  objects  pictured. 

The  first  money  received  by  young  West  for  his 
labours  as  an  artist,  was  from  Mr.  Wa3me,  for  draw- 
ings on  poplar  boards  ;  and  Dr.  Morris  made  him  a 
present  of  a  "  few  dollara  to  buy  paints  with."  His 
first  efibrt  at  portrait-painting  was  at  Lancaster.  A 
gunsmith,  named  Henry,  employed  him  to  paint  the 
death  of  Socrates,  and  loaned  him  the  book  to  make 
him  acquainted  with  the  event.  A  workman  stood 
as  a  model  for  one  of  the  figures.  This  led  to  the 
study  of  the  human  ibrm,  and  showed  the  youth  the 
importance  of  anatomy  as  connected  with  we  arta  ol 
design. 

In  1756,  West's  mother  died ;  and  in  that  vear 
our  painter  left  his  birth[dace,  and  came  to  Phila- 
delphia. Here  he  pursued  his  professional  avoca 
tions  as  a  portrait-painter  for  aome  time  and  with 
marked  success.  After  a  while  he  viaited  New 
York,  where  he  remained  eleven  months,  constantly 
occupied  ;  at  this  time  a  favourable  opportunity  oc- 
curring to  visit  Europe,  West  embarked  for  Italy, 
being  then  twenty-one  years  of  age.  At  that  time, 
the  sight  of  an  American  artist,  and  that  one  toe  a 
quaker,  was  by  no  means  common  in  Italy,  and 
West  was  every  where  received  with  the  attention 
to  which  his  talents  entitled  him.  At  Rome,  he  mel 
with  the  distinguished  artist,  Mengs,  who  treated 
him  with  great  kindness,  and  even  adviaed  him  as 
to  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  for  his  improve- 
ment. **  See,**  said  he,  "  and  examine  every  thing 
deserving  of  your  attention  here,  and  after  making  a 
few  drawings  of  about  half  a  doien  of  the  best 
statues,  go  to  Florence,  and  observe  what  haa  been 
done  for  art  in  the  collections  there.  Then  proceed 
to  Bologna,  and  study  the  works  of  the  Ci^acoi  • 
afterward  visit  Parma,  and  examine  attentively  the 
pictures  of  Corregio ;  and  then  go  to  Venice,  and 
view  the  productions  of  Tintoretto,  Titian,  and  Paul 
Veronese.  When  you  have  made  thia  tour,  come 
back  to  Rome,  and  paint  an  historical  compoaition 
to  be  exhibited  to  the  Roman  publick." 

After  a  severe  illness  of  eleven  months.  West 
proceeded  on  the  tour  recommended  by  Mengs,  and 
returning  to  Rome,  painted  hia  pictures  of  Cimoa 
and  Iphigenia,  and  Angelica  and  Modona.  These 
procured  for  him  academical  honours.  He  now  de- 
termined to  visit  England,  and  on  the  20th  of  June, 
1763,  we  find  him  at  I^ndon.  The  commencement 
of  his  career  in  that  city,  is  thus  stated  by  Mr.  IjOS- 
lie  :  "  When  Mr.  WeM  arrived  in  London,  the  gen- 
eral opinion  waa  so  unfavourable  to  modem  art,  that 
it  was  scarcely  thought  possible  for  an  artist  to  paint 
I  an  historical  or  fancy  picture  worthy  to  hang  «p  be- 
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tide  the  old  masters.  Hogarth  had  produced  his 
ittitehless  pictures  in  vain.  The  connoisseur  who 
would  have  ventured  to  place  the  inimitable  scenes 
of  the  **  Marriage  a  la  mode,"  on  his  walls,  (I  mean 
the  pictures,  the  prints  were  in  great  request,)  would 
have  hazarded  most  fearfully  his  reputation  for 
taste.  This  prejudice  against  living  genius  contin- 
iM)d  until  the  arrival  of  West,  and  it  must  have  re- 
qaired  some  courage  in  a  young  man  at  that  time  to 
make  his  appearance  in  England,  in  the  character 
of  an  historical  painter.  One  of  the  first  pictures,  if 
not  the  very  first  he  produced,  was  from  the  story  of 
Pylades  and  Orestes,  (there  is  an  admirable  copy  of 
it  in  this  country,  painted  by  Mr.  Sully.)  This  pic- 
ture attracted  so  much  attention,  that  Mr.  West's 
servant  was  employed  from  morning  till  night  in 
opening  the  door  to  visiters,  and  the  man  received  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  by  showing  it,  while 
the  master  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  emp- 
ty praise.  All  admired,  but  no  one  dared  to  buy  it. 
It  was  curious  enough,  however,  that  the  reputation 
of  this  picture  raised  him  into  high  favour  as  a  por- 
trait-painter. 

West's  talents  thus  becoming  known,  soon  made 
kirn  acquainted,  among  others,  with  the  archbishop 
of  York,  for  whom  he  painted  his  Agrippina.  His 
success  in  the  management  of  this  subject,  procured 
his  presentation  to  George  HI.  "  The  king  receiv- 
ed West  with  easy  frankness,  assisted  him  to  place 
the  Agrippina  in  a  favourable  light,  removed  the  at- 
tendants, and  brought  in  the  queen,  to  whom  he  pre- 
sented our  quaker.  He  related  to  her  majesty  the 
history  of  the  picture,  and  bade  her  notice  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  design  and  the  beauty  of  the  colouring. 
*  Therf)  is  another  noble  Roman  subject,'  observ^ 
\lji§  majes^,  *  the  depsrtare  of  Renuius  from  Rome — 


would  it  not  make  a  fine  picture  V  *  It  is  a  magnifi* 
cent  subject,'  said  the  painter.  *  Then,'  replied  the 
king,  *  you  shall  paint  it  for  me.'  He  turned  with  a 
smile  to  the  queen,  and  said,  *  The  archbishop  made 
one  of  his  sons  read  Tacitus  to  Mr.  West,  but  I  will 
read  Livy  to  him  myself — that  part  where  he  de- 
scribes the  departure  of  Regulus.'  So  saying,  he 
read  the  passage  very  gracefully,  and  then  rt^peated 
his  command  that  the  picture  should  be  paiiUed." 

The  Regulus  was  successful,  and  was  followed  by 
the  "  Death  of  Wolfe,"  in  which  he  substituted  the 
costume  of  the  day  for  the  classick  dress.  Mr.  West 
now  suggested  to  the  king  a  series  of  pictures  on 
the  progress  of  revealed  religion,  which  were  order- 
ed. He  divided  his  subject  *^  into  four  dispensations ; 
the  Antediluvian,  the  Patriarchal,  the  Mosaical,  and 
the  Prophetical.  They  contained  in  all  thirty-six 
subjects,  eighteen  of  which  belonged  to  the  Old 
Testament,  the  rest  to  the  New.  They  were  all 
sketched,  and  twenty-eight  were  executed,  for  which 
West  received  in  all  twenty-one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  ^ve  pounds.  A  work  so  varied,  so  ex«^ 
tensive,  and  so  noble  in  its  nature,  was  never  before 
undertaken  by  any  painter." 

Another  extensive  series  of  historical  pictures  paint- 
ed by  West,  was  drawn  from  the  reign  of  Edward  III. ; 
they  were — "  1.  Edward  HI.  embracing  the  black 
prince,  after  the  battle  of  Cressy.  2.  The  Installa- 
tion and  order  of  the  Garter.  3.  The  black  prince 
receiving  the  king  of  France  and  his  son  prisoners, 
at  Poictiers.  4.  St.  George  vanquishing  the  Dragon. 
5.  Queen  Phillipa  defeating  David  of  Scotland,  in 
the  battle  of  Neville's  cross.  6.  Queen  Phillipa 
interceding  with  Edward  for  the  Burgesses  of 
Calais.  7.  King  Edward  forcing  the  passage 
of  the   Somme.     8    King  Edward  crowning  Sir 
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Emtftce  de  RibMnnont  at  Calais.  These  woriu  are 
▼erjr  lai^e.  They  were  the  fruit  of  long  study  and 
■och  labouTy  and  with  the  exception  of  tlfe  death  of 
Wolfe  and  the  battle  of  la  Hogue,  they  were  the 
best  of  all  the  numerous  works  of  this  artist." 

On  the  death  of  Reynolds,  West  was  chosen 
Pr€3ident  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  delivered  his 
inangural  address  in  March,  1792.  In  1802,  West 
was  dismissed  from  employment  by  the  successor 
of  George  III.  "This  extraordinary  proceeding," 
says  Gait,  **  rendered  the  studies  of  the  best  part  of 
the  artist's  life  useless,  and  deprived  him  of  that 
honourable  provision,  the  fruit  of  his  talents  and 
indintry,  on  which  he  had  counted  for  the  repose  of 
bis  declining  years.  For  some  time  it  affected  him 
deeply,  and  he  was  at  a  loss  what  steps  to  take." 
But  he,  however,  still  continued  his  professional 
pursuits,  and  painted  the  "  healing  in  the  temple,"  a 
copy  of  which  he  presented  to  the  Pennsylvania 
hospital ;  this  was  followed  by  the  *^  descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  Christ  at  the  Jordan,"  ten  feet  by 
fourteen ;  the  "  Crucifixion,"  sixteen  feet  by  twenty- 
fdght ;  the  •*  Ascension," twelve  feet  by  eighteep ;  and 
the  "  Inspiration  of  St.  Peter,"  of  nearly  the  same  size. 
Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention  his  "  Christ  rejected,"  or 
his  '  Death  on  the  pale  horse,"  which  is  eidiibiting  at 
the  present   time  in  the  United  States.      West^s' 


health  now  begin  to  deefine.  "  Domeslick  sonNHr 
mingled  with  professional  disappointment.  £liza 
both  Shewell — for  more  than  fifty  years  his  kind 
and  tender  companion — died  on  the  6ith  of  Decem- 
ber, 1817,  and  West,  seventy-nine  years  old,  fek 
that  he  was  soon  to  follow.  His  wife  and  he  had 
loved  each  other  some  sixty  years — ^had  seen  their 
children's  children — and  the  world  had  no  oompen^ 
sation  to  oiTer.  He  began  to  sink,  and  though  siiU 
to  be  foimd  at  his  easel,  his  hand  had  lost  its  early 
alacrity.  It  was  evident  that  all  this  was  to  cease 
soon  ;  that  he  was  suffering  a  slow,  and  a  general 
and  easy  decay.  The  venerable  old  man  sat  in  his 
study  among  his  favourite  pictures,  a  breathing  im- 
age of  piety  and  contentment,  awaiting  calmly-the 
hour  of  his  dissolution.  Without  any  fixed  com- 
plaint, his  mental  faculties  unimpaired,  his  cheerful- 
ness uneclipsed,  and  with  looks  serene  and  benevo- 
lent, he  expired  11th  March,  1820,  in  the  eighty- 
second  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  beside 
Reynolds,  Opie,  and  Barry,  in  St.  PauFs  cathedral. 
The  pall  was  borne  by  noblemen,  ambassadors,  and 
academicians  ;  His  two  sons  and  grandson  were 
chief  mourners ;  and  sixty  coaches  brought  up  the 
splendid  procession." 

In  speaking  of  West's  character,  the  present  pres» 
ident  of  the  ro3ral  academy,  Sir  Martin  Shee^  re* 
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**  Well  gvomidedi  ia  die  elcsMoUry  pvinei- 
piM  of  hit  profeMion,  he  was  as  conversant  with 
the  theory,  is  he  wss  dexterous  in  the  practice  of 
Us  art  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  of  bin,  that  in 
the  exercise  of  those  powera  of  the  pencil,  to  the  at- 
taiiiment  of  which  his  ambition  more  particularly 
Seated  him,  he  was  unrivalled  in  his  day.  Such, 
indeed,  was  the  facility  of  his  hand,  and  with  so 
OMich  certainty  did  he  proceed  in  his  operations, 
dMt  he  rarely  failed  to  achieve  whatever  he  proposed 
to  accomplish,  and  within  the  time  which  he  had 
allotted  for  its  performance. 

**  Indefatigible  application  and  irrepressible  ar- 
dour in  his  pursuit,  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  him 
that  general  knowledge  of  his  subject,  which  sel- 
dom ^Is  to  reward  the  toils  of  resolute  and  well- 
directed  study.  No  artist  of  his  time,  perhaps,  was 
better  acquainted  with  the  powers  and  the  expedi- 
ents, the  exigences  and  the  resources  of  his  art. 
No  man  could  more  sagaciously  estimate  the  quali- 
ties of  a  fine  picture,  or  more  skilfully  analyze  the 
merits  combined  in  its  production. 

^The  ambition  of  West  directed  him  to  the  high- 
eit  department  of  his  art  In  his  hands  the  pencil 
was  always  employed  for  the  noblest  purposes— on 
sabots  the  moral  interest  of  which  outweighs  their 
mechaincal  execution.  He  dehghted  to  commemo- 
rate heroick  deeds,  to  illustrate  the  annals  of  sacred 
histoiy,  and  perpetuate  the  triumphs  of  patriotism 
and  publick  virtue. 

^  The  degree  of  success  with  which  the  honour- 
able exertions  of  West  were  attended,  may,  I  con- 
ceive, be  fairly  determined  by  this  test ;  let  the 
most  prejudiced  of  those  who  are  inclined  to  ques- 
tion his  claim  to  the  rank  of  a  great  artist  examine 
the  series  of  prints  engraved  from  his  works. 
I  would,  in  particular,  entreat  them  to  view  with 
some  attention,  the  death  of  General  Wolfe — 
the  battles  of  la  Hogue  and  the  Boyne — the  return 
of  Regulus  to  Car&iage — Agrippina  bearing  the 
ashes  of  Germanicus — ^the  young  Hannibal  swearing 
eternal  enmity  to  the  Romans — ^the  death  of  Epami- 
nondas — ^the  death  of  Chevalier  Bayard — ^Pyrrhus, 
when  a  boy,  brought  to  Glaucus,  king  of  lUyria,  for 
protection — and  Penn's  treaty  with  the  Indians; 
not  to  mention  many  others,  perhaps  equally  deserv- 
ing of  enumeration.  Let  these  well-known  exam- 
ples of  his  ability  be  candidly  considered,  and  where 
IS  the  artist,  whose  mind  is  enlarged  beyond  the 
narrow  sphere  of  his  own  peculiar  practice  y  where 
b  the  connoisseur,  whose  taste  has  not  been  formed 
by  a  catalogue  raisonn^,  or  in  the  atniQspheie  oi  an 
auction-room;  who  will  hesitate  to  acknowledge 
^t  the  author  of  such  noble  compositions  may  just- 
ly claim  a  higher  station  in  his  professsion  than  has 
been  hitherto  assigned  to  him,  and  well  merits  to  be 
considered,  in  his  peculiar  department,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished artist  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  ?" 

For  many  anecdotes,  and  (or  further  information 
m  regard  to  Benjamin  West,  we  refer  our  readers 
to  Dunlap*s  valuable  "  Histoiy  (fthe  Rise  and  Prog^ 
r$ss  of  the  Arts  of  Design  in  the  TJniUd  States,^  a 
work  which  has  been  used  freely  in  compiling  this 
brief  sketch,  and  which  contains  more  information 
in  re|ard  to  American  artists,  and  the  history  of 
their  interesting  effnttB  in  the  pursoit  of  the  art  to 
which  they  have  devoted  themselves,  than  can  be 
feiiiid  in  My  other  bodL 


INDIAN  MAimsias. 

The  Imlian  men,  when  youngs  are  himfteis  and 
warriours ;  when  old^  counsellors  ;  for  all  their  gov- 
ernment is  by  counsel  of  the  sages.    There  is  no 
force,  there  are  no  prisons,  no  officers  to  covipel 
obedience,  or  inflict  punishment.     Hence,  they  gen« 
erally  study  oratory,  the  best  speaker  having  the 
most  influence.    The  Indian  women  till  the  ground, 
dress  the  food,  nurse  and  bring  iq>  the  children,  and 
preserve  and  hand  down  to  posterity  the  memory  of 
publick  transactions.     These  empfoyments  of  men 
and  women  are  accounted  natural  and  honourable. 
Having  few  artificial  wants,  they  have  abundance  of 
time  and  leisure  for  improvement  by  conversati<m. 
Our  laborious  manner  of  life,  compared  with  theirs, 
they  deem  slavish  and  base ;  and  the  learning  on 
which  we  value  ourselves,  they  regard  as  frivolous 
and  useless.     An  instance  of  this  occurred  at  the 
treaty  of  Lancaster  in  Pennsylvania,  A.  D.  1744,  be* 
iween  the  government  of  Virginia  and  the  Six  No* 
tions.     Af^er  the  principal  business  was  settled,  the 
commissioners  from  Virginia  acquainted  the  Indians 
by  a  speech,  that  there  was,  at  Williamsburgfa,  a  col- 
lege, with  a  fund  for  educating  Indian  youth  ;  and 
that  if  the  Six  Nations  wouid  send  down  half  a  doxen 
of  their  young  lads  to  that  college,  the  government 
would  take  care  that  they  should  be  well  provided 
for,  and  instmcted  in  all  the  learning  of  the  white 
people.     It  is  one  of  the  Indian  rules  of  politeness 
not  to  answer  a  publick  proposition  the  same  day  that 
it  is  made ;  they  think  that  it  would  be  treating  it  as 
a  light  matter,  and  that  they  show  it  respect  by 
taking  time  to  consider  it,  as  of  a  matter  that  is  im 
portant     They  therefore  deferred  their  answer  til 
the  day  following,  when  their  speaker  began  by  ex- 
pressing their  deep  sense  of  the  kindness  of  the  Vir> 
ginia  government  in  making  them  that  ofier ;  **  for  we 
know,"  says  he,  ^<  that  you  highly  esteem  the  kind 
of  learning  taught  in  those  colleges,  and  that  ^ 
maintenance  of  our  young  men  while  with  yon 
would  be  very  expensive  to  you.    We  are  convinced, 
therefore,  that  you  mean  to  do  us  good  by  your  pre- 
pos^  and  we  thank  you  heartily.     But  you,  who 
are  wise,  must  know  that  different  nations  nave  dif- 
ferent conceptions  of  things ;  and  you  will  therefore 
not  take  it  amiss  if  our  ideas  of  this  kind  of  educa* 
tion  happen  not  to  be  the  same  with  yours.    We 
have  had  some  experience  of  it ;  several  of  our  young 
people  were  formerly  brought  up  at  the  colleges  m 
the  iiorthem  provinces — ^they  were  instructed  in  all 
your  sciences ;  but  when  they  came  back  to  us,  th^ 
were  bad  runners — ^ignorant  of  every  means  of  living 
in  the  woods — unable  to  bear  either  cold  or  hunger- 
knew  neither  how  to  build  a  cabin,  take  a  deer,  or 
kill  an  enemy — spoke  our  language  imperfectly,  and 
were  therefore  neither  fit  for  hunters,  warriours,  nor 
counsellors  ;  they  were,  in  short,  good  for  notkmg. 
We  are,  however,  not  the  less  obliged  by  your  kind 
ofler,  though  we  decline  accepting  it ;  and,  to  show 
our  grateful  sense  (^  it,  if  the  gentlemen  of  Virginia 
will  send  ns  a  dozen  of  their  sons,  we  wfll  take 
great  care  of  their  education,  instruct  them  in  all  we 
know,  and  make  MEN  of  them." 

Having  frequent  occasions  to  hold  publick  councib^ 
they  have  acquired  great  or4er  and  decency  in  con- 
ducting them.  The  old  men  sit  in  the  foremost 
ranks,  the  warriours  in  the  next,  and  Uie  women  and 
ehiUbr«n  in  the  hjnda^st   The  kfchett  e(  the 
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iroman  is  to  take  exact  notice  dT  ^wkat  panes,  im- 
print it  in  their  memories,  and  communicate  it  to 
Aeir  children.  They  are  die  records  of  the  puhlick 
council,  and  they  preserve  traditions  of  the  stipnla- 
tions  in  treaties  one  hundred  years  hack ;  which, 
when  we  compare  them  with  our  writings,  we  al- 
ways find  exact  He  that  would  speak,  rises  ;  the 
rest  observe  a  profound  silence.  When  he  has  fin- 
bhed  and  sits  down,  they  leave  him  five  or  six 
minutes  to  recollect;  that  if  he  has  omitted  any 
liing  he  intended  to  say,  or  has  any  thing  to  add,  he 


may  rfse  mgaam  wtiA  dteMvor  H>  T#i 
even  in  eommon  ^oavorsalion,  is  rsekoiied  bigUy 
indecent  How  different  this  is  from  the  condiictijf 
one  iA  our  iegisktive  assemhties,  where  scarcely  a 
day  passes  without  some  x^mfusien,  that  makes  thm 
speaker  hoarse  in  calling  to  ordbr ;  and  how  difiEer- 
ent  from  the  mode  of  conversation  in  m«iy  p<^ile 
circles,  where,  if  you  do  not  deliver  your  seatoace 
with  great  rapidity,  you  are  cut  off  in  the  middle  id 
it  by  the  impatient  loquacity  of  Uiose  with  wboM 
you  converse. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

KmS  MARSHALL,  CHIEF  JUSTICE  OF  THE  U.  8. 

This  venerable  and  distinguished  man  died  at 
ftiiladelphia  on  the  6th.  July  1837.    In  ill  health, 
Cfnaoiated,  and  full  of  years,  the  event  was  not  unex- 
pected either  to  his  Mends  or  to  himself.    He  had 
lired  eighty  years,  and  his  valuable  life  has  been 
identified  with  the  most  important  events  in  our  histo- 
ry.   It  cannot  be  denied,  that  as  a  soldier,  a  lawyer, 
a  legislator,  a  historian,  and  lastly  as  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Mar- 
dudl  baa  exhibited  pre-eminent  talents,  and  sustained 
himself  with  enduring  honour.     His  elevated  quali- 
fieations  for  the  Chief  Justiceship,  indeed  hb  seeming 
■atoral-adaptedness  to  that  precise  situation  at  the  pe- 
culiar and  important  period  when  he  was  called  to  it, 
can  be  fully  appreciated  only  by  those  who  can  un- 
derstand the  difficulties  of  framing  a  new,  and  indeed 
ahnost  original  system  of  National  Jurisprudence 
adapted  to  an  expenmental  government,  and  that  gov- 
ernment a  Republic,  and  who  can  perceive  the  suc- 
cess of  his  labours  in  that  undertakkigv  and  under- 
itand  the  importance  of  their  results.    The  office  of 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  is  most  difficult, 
most  important,  most  responsible,  and  second  only  to 
the  Presidency  in  every  point  of  view.     That  Mr. 
Manhall  has  acquitted  himself  with  distinguished 
honour  in  that  station,  the  expressions  of  the  Bar  in 
&e  different  parts  of  the  country  abundantly  indicate. 
^  The  Chief  Justice,"  says  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer, **  was  bom  in  Virginia,  on  the  24th  of  Sep- 
temher,  1755 ;  and,  as  eariy  as  the  summer  of  1775, 
Tceeived  a  commission  as  lieutenant  of  a  company 
of  minnte-men,  and  was  shortly  after  engaged  in  the 
hattle  of  the  Great  Bridge,  where  the  British  troops, 
Boder  Lord  Durunore,  were  repulsed  with  great  gal- 
l^try.    He  was  sul^equently  engaged  in  the  me- 
nmUe  batAee  oS  Brandywine,  Germantown,  and 


Monmouth)  and,  in  1780  obtained  a  license  to  prao« 
tice  law.  He  returned  to  the  army  shortly  after, 
and  continued  in  the  service  until  the  termination 
of  Arnold's  invasion. 

**  In  the  spring  of  1782  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  State  Legislature,  and  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year,  a  member  of  the  Executive  Councfl,  and 
married  in  1783.  In  1788  he  was  elected  as  repre* 
sentative  of  the  city  of  Richmond  m  the  LegislatttTe 
of  Virginia,  and  continued  to  occupy  that  statioB  for 
the  years  1789,  1790,  1791,  and  upon  the  recall  of 
Mr.  Monroe,  as  Minister,  from  France,  Pyesident 
Washington  solicited  Mr.  Marshall  to  accept  the 
appointment  as  his  successor,  but  he  respectfully 
declined.  In  1799  he  was  elected  and  took  his  seat 
in  Congress,  and  in  1800  he  was  appointed  Secreta- 
ry of  War. 

<*  On  the  81st  of  January,  1801,  he  became  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States* 
which  distinguished  station  he  continued  to  fill  with 
unsullied  dignity  and  pre-eminent  ability,  until  the 
close  of  his  mortal  career.  His  biographer  eloquent* 
ly  observes : — *  What  indeed  strikes  us  as  the  most 
remarkable  m  his  whole  character,  even  more  than 
his  splendid  ts^ents,  is  the  entire  consistency  of  his 
pubfic  life  and  principles.  There  is  nothing  in  either 
which  calls  for  apology  or  concealment.  AmbitioD 
never  seduced  him  from  his  principles — ^popular 
clamour  never  deterred  him  from  the  strict  perform- 
ance of  his  duty.  Amid  the  extravagances  of  party 
spirit,  he  stood  with  a  calm  and  steady  inflexibility— 
neither  bending  to  the  pressure  of  adversity,  nor 
bounding  with  the  elasticity  of  success.  He  lived  as 
such  a  man  should  live,  by  and  with  his  principles. 
If  we  were  tempted  to  say  in  one  word  in  what  he 
excelled  all  other  men,  we  should  say,  in  wisdom ; 
in  the  union  of  that  virtue,  which  ripened  under  the 
hardy  disciplSne  of  principles,  with  that  of  knowledge, 
which  constantly  sifted  and  refined  its  old  treasures, 
and  as  constantly  gathered  new.  The  Constitution, 
since  its  adoption,  owes  more  to  him  than  to  any  oth- 
er single  miiid,  for  its  true  interpretation  and  vindica- 
tion. Whether  it  lives  or  perishes,  his  exposition 
of  its  principles  will  be  an  enduring  monument  to 
his  fame,  so  long  as  solid  leasoning,  profound  analy« 
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jtrkta.' " 

TIm  fbttowuif  poiira&t  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
was  drawn  by  a  distinfuiaiied  jtiriat*  sinee  deeeased: 

He  waa  in  his  person  lallt  meagre,  emaciated,  his 
MMsrilsu  r^axed,  and  his  joints  so  loosely  connected 
aa  not  only  to  disqaalify  him,  apparently,  for  any  vig- 
oamia  exertions  of  the  body,  but  to  destroy  every 
thuig  like  elegance  and  harmony  ia  his  air  and  move- 
ments, Ind^d,  in  his  whole  appearance  and  de- 
meanoQP— dress,  attiude,  and  gestures — sitting,  stand- 
ing, or  walking— ohe  was  as  far  removed  from  the 
idolizing  graces  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  as  any  other 
lentleman  on  earth.  To  continue  the  portrait: 
nis  head  and  face  were  small  in  proportion  to  his 
height ;  his  complexion  swarthy ;  Uie  muscles  of  his 
hce  being  relaxed,  gave  him  the  appearance  of  a 
man  of  eighty  years  of  age.  His  countenance  had  a 
faithful  expression  of  great  good  humour  and  hilarity ; 
If  hile  his  black  eyes — ^the  unerring  index — possessed 
an  irradiating  spirit,  which  proclaimed  the  imperial 
ppwera  of  the  mind  that  sat  enthroned  within. 

This  extraordinary  man,  without  the  aid  of  fancy, 
without  the  advantage  of  person,  voice,  attitude,  ges- 
ture^  or  any  of  the  ornaments  of  an  orator,  deserves 
to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  eloquent  men  in 
the  world ;  if  eloquence  may  be  said  to  consist  in  the 
power  of  seizing  the  attention  with  irresistible  force, 
and  never  permitting  it  to  elude  the  grasp  until  the 
hearer  has  received  the  conviction  which  the  speaker 
intends. 

Am  to  his  person,  it  has  already  been  described. 
4  His  voice  was  dry  and  hard,  his  attitude  in  his  most 
effective  orations  was  extremely  awkward ;  as  it  was 
ifot  unusual  for  him  to  stand  with  his  gestures  pro- 
ceeding from  his  right  arm,  and  consisting  merely  in 
a  vehement  perpendicular  swing  of  it  from  above  the 
elevation  of  his  head  to  the  bar,  behind  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  stand. 

As  to  fancy,  if  she  held  a  seat  in  his  mind  at  all, 
which  I  very  much  doubt,  his  gigantic  genius  tram 
pled  with  disdain  on  all  her  flower-decked  plants  and 
Uooming  parterres.  How,  then,  will  you  ask  with 
a  look  of  incredulous  curiosity — ^how  is  it  possiUe 
that  such  a  man  could  hold  the  attention  of  an  audience 
enchained  through  a  speech  of  ordinary  length  T  I 
win  tell  you. 

He  possessed  an  original  and  almost  supernatural 
fiieulty,  of  developing  Uie  subject  by  a  single  glance 
of  his  mind,  and  detecting  at  once  the  very  point  on 
which  the  controversy  depended.  No  matter  what 
ike  question,  though  ten  times  more  knoHy  than  the 
^  gnarled  oak,"  the  lightning  of  heaven  is  not  more 
resistless  than  was  his  astonishing  penetration.  Nor 
<Ud  the  exercise  of  it  seem  to  cost  him  an  effort.  On 
iStue  contrary,  it  was  as  easy  as  a  vision.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  his  eyes  did  not  fly  over  a  landscape  and 
take  in  its  various  objects  with  more  promptitude  and 
facility  than  his  mind  embraced  and  analyxed  the 
■aost  complex  objects. 

Possesnng  while  at  the  bar  this  intellectual  eleva- 
taen,  which  enabled  him  to  look  down  and  compre- 
hend the  whole  ground  at  once,  he  determined  im- 
mediately, and  without  difficulty,  which  side  the 
question  might  be  most  advantageously  approached 
and  assailed ;  in  a  bad  cause,  his  art  consisted  in  lav- 
ing his  pgemises  so  remotely  from  the  poini  divectly 


in  debate,  or  die  in  ttamiM  ao  gencrooc  and  spectoaa* 
that  the  hearer,  seeing  no  consequences  which 
could  be  dmwn  from  them,  was  just  as  willing  to  ad- 
mit them  as  not :  but  his  premises  once  admitted,  the 
demonstration,  however  distant,  followed  as  certainly, 
as  cogently,  and  as  inevitably,  as  any  demonstration 
in  Euclid. 

All  his  eloquence  consisted  in  the  apparently  deep 
self-conviction,  and  emphatic  earnestness  of  his  man- 
ner :  the  correspondent  simplicity  and  energy  of  his 
style,  the  close  logical  connection  of  his  thoughts,  and 
the  easy  gradations  by  which  he  opened  his  lights  on 
the  attentive  minds  of  his  hearers. 


THE  BELVIDERE  APOLLO. 

Heard  ye  the  arrow  hurtle  in  the  sky  t 
Heard  ye  the  dragon-monster's  deathfnl  cry  I 
In  settled  majestv  of  fierce  disdain. 
Proud  of  his  might,  yet  scornful  of  the  slain. 
The  heavenl  V  archer  6tands-»no  human  birth. 
No  perishable  denizon  of  earth  ! 
Youth  blooms  immortal  in  his  beardless  face, 
A  ffod  in  strength,  with  more  than  godlike  grace  ! 
All,  all  divine— no  straggling  muscle  glows. 
Throng  heavine  vein  no  mantling  life-blood  flows  | 
Bat  animate  wiUi  deity  alone. 
In  deathleas  glpry  lives  the  breathing  stone. 

Bright-kindling  with  a  conaaeror^s  stern  delight. 
His  keen  eye  tracks  the  arrow^s  fateful  flight ; 
Bums  his  indi^nt  cheek  with  vengeful  flre. 
And  bis  lip  quivers  with  insulting  ire ; 
Firm-fixM  his  tread,  yet  light  as  when  on  high. 
He  walks  the  impalpable  and  pathless  sky ; 
The  rich  luxuriance  of  his  hair  confined 
In  graceful  ringlets,  wantons  on  the  wind, 
That  lifls  in  sport  his  mantlets  drooping  fold. 
Proud  to  display  that  form  of  ^hless  mould. 

Mighty  Ephesian !  with  an  eaglets  flight, 
Thy  proud  soul  mounted  through  the  fields  of  light. 
Viewed  the  bright  conclave  of  Heaven^s  blest  abode, 
And  the  cold  marble  leapt  to  life  a  God : 
Contagious  awe  through  breathless  myriads  ran. 
And  nations  bowed  before  the  work  of  man. 
For  mild  he  seemed  as  in  Elysian  bowers. 
Wasting  in  careless  ease  the  joyons  hours ; 
Haughty  as  bards  have  sung,  with  princely  sway 
Curbing  the  fierce  flame-breathing  steeds  of  day  ; 
Beauteous  as  vision  seen  in  dreamy  sleep 
By  holy  maid  on  Delphi's  haunted  steep ; 
'Mid  the  dim  twilight  of  the  laurel  grove, 
Too  fair  to  worship,  too  divine  to  love. 

Yet  on  that  form  in  wild  delirious  trance. 
With  more  than  reverence  gaaed  the  maid  of  France : 
Day  after  day  the  love-sick  dreamer  stood 
With  him  alone,  nor  thought  it  solitude; 
To  cherish  grief,  her  task,  her  dearest  care, 
Her  one  fond  hope— to  perish-^or  despair. 
Ofl  as  the  shining  light  her  sight  beguih  d. 
Blushing  she  shrunl^  and  thought  the  marble  smiled. 
Oft,  breathless  listening,  heard,  or  seemed  to  hear 
A  voice  of  music  melt  upon  the  ear. 
Slowly  she  wan'd,  and  cold  and  senseless  grown, 
Closed  her  dim  eyes,  herself  benumbed  to  stone; 
Yet  love  in  death  a  sickly  strength  supplied, 
Onee  moie  she  gaaed,  then  feebly  smiM,  and  dW. 


In  water  aonnd  passes  4708  feet  ia  a  aecond ;  in 
air  from  1130  to  1143. 
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BIOGBAPHY. 

WILLUM  FREMOrr. 

fFrom  Koapp'fl  American  Biography.] 

WnxiAM  PKB9G0TT,  WB8  boTO  in  1726,  9X  Groton, 
ia  Mftssaehosetta,  and  was  an  officer  of  the  Provin- 
cial uroops  at  the  capture  of  Cape  Breton  in  1758. 
He  was  distijuguished  in  the  campaign  and  was 
offered  a  commission  in  the  regular  army,  which  he 
declined.  He  was  engaged  in  agriddtaral  and  civil 
emplo3rments  nntil  near  the  commencement  of  the 
Rsrolntionarj  war.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress,  in  1774  and  when  the  militia  was  or- 
giaized,  by  that  body,  he  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  regiment.  He  marched  to  C(Hicord  as 
soon  as  he  beard  that  Oage  had  sent  Pitcairn  with 
farces  to  destroy  the  stores  at  Conctnrd ;  before  he 
knew  one  drop  of  blood  had  been  spilled.  The  share 
ke  had  in  the  memorable  battle  of  the  seventeenth 
of  June,  1775,  should  not  be  forgotten.  He  proved 
himself  worthy  of  ccmmiand  by  his  prowess  on  that 
day. 

The  American  army  had  been  quartered  at  Cam- 
bridge nearly  two  months,  and  no  blow  had  been 
itrock  to  rid  the  country  of  the  British  troops  or  to 
encourage  the  natives ;  some  uneasiness  seemed  to 
show  itself  in  the  camp,  and  more  abroad,  that.great- 
er  eaergy  was  not  shown ;  but  the  wise  thought  to 
eonquer  by  Fabitm  wisdom^  while  odiers  were  for 
decisive  measures.    The  army  al  Cambridge  was 
known  to  be  large  enough  to  demolish  the  British,  if 
they  could  be  got  at.     In  this  state  of  feeling,  it  was 
thought  proper  to  make  scnne  demonstrations  of  cour- 
ts and  intention  of  acting  offensively  dJ\dfearUssiy. 
Col.  Prescott  was  sent  with  the  fragments,  or  rather, 
ihe  skel^ons  of  three  regiments,  on  the  night  of  the 
sixteenth  of  June,  to  occupy  a  station  on  Bunker's 
Hill.    On  viewing  that  eminence  he  found  it  an  in- 
eligible spot ;  and  he  looked  along  to  the  right,  and 
fouid  that  a  spur  of^  that  hill  which  was  now  called 
Breed's  Hill,  was  the  most  proper  situation,  in  every 
respect  for  a  battle-ground.     Considering  that  they 
were  within  the  limits  of  their  orders,  Prescott  and 
CoL  Qridley,  the  engineers,  began  a  redoubt  on  the 
right  of  Breed's  Hill.     It  was  about  one  hundred 
tnd  forty  feet  square,  with  two  open  passages  for 
ingress  uid  egress.     On  the  left  of  the  redoubt,  run- 
ning northeasterly,  was  a  breastwork  of  sods,  not 
nnch  over  four  feet  high  ;  but  not,  as  has  been  sta- 
led, extending  to  Mystick  river ;  it  did  not  extend 
OM  quarter  of  the  way  to  it.     The  line  from  this 
breastwork  was  made  of  two  post-and-rail  fences, 
placed  about  four  feet  apart  in  parallel  lines,  and 
between  them  was  trod  the  newly-mown  grass,  ma- 
king quite  as  good  a  screen  for  the  militia  as  the 
ledoobt  or  the  breastwork. 

General  Ward>  concluding  from  the  firing  from 
|be  SQoumt  of  Copp's  Hill  in  Boston,  that  the  Brit- 
ish would  make  a  struggle  to  get  possession  of  the 
works,  oSered  to  relieve  Prescott  and  his  men,  but 
^  laanimousl^  declined  the  offer,  but  earnestly 
insisted  on  reinforcements.  These  were  reluctantly 
P^en,  as  the  commander-in-chief  thought  that  an 
<tek  on  his  camp  was  contemplated,  and  in  such 
^wehis  fortified  caftip,  indiffiMrently  fortified  as  it 
sWis,  was  aj)ii|er  jrface  for  a  general  action  than 


ik 


EwaAy  in  ilie  iaanung,  Irom  die  htMmf  m  OomAi 
HiU,  one  of  the  men  in  or  sear  the  redoubt  was  Jm 
aad  was  instantly  boried  on  the  spot ;  but  althoofh 
the  roar  of  the  cannon  from  Copp's  Hill  was  ince** 
sant,  no  further  damage  was  done  hy  their  riiols  * 
and  in  aid  of  ^is  batMy,  the  Lively,  Bnts-of*war, 
was  brou^  to  bear,  and  in  ladt  she  began  ta  eai^ 
nonade  al  eariy  dawn.  * 

General  Gage  wishing  to  drire  the  Provineialk 
from  the  hill,  sent  Major-General  Howe,  and  Briga- 
dier-General Pigot,  with  ten  companies  o^  grenadiers 
and  ten  of  light  infantry,  with  some  artillery  to  pei^ 
form  this  service.  These  generals  reconnoitring 
the  American  forces,  on  -  their  arrival  at  Morton's 
Point,  thought  best  to  wait  for  reinforcements  from 
Boston.  For  these,  Howe  waited  from  noon  to 
about  three  o'clock,  before  the  battle  was  COM^ 
menced. 

The  British  began  a  slow  march  up  the  hill  in 
two  lines,  stopping  at  times  to  nve  Uie  artillery  t 
chance  to  play.  But  the  angle  of  elevation  was  such 
that  it  did  but  little  execution.  The  Provincials 
wasted  no  ammunition ;  they  had  but  a  scanty 
supply.  They  were  ordered  to  put  four  buck- 
shot to  a  bullet,  and  to  reserve  their  fire  unlU 
the  enemy  were  at  blankshot  distance.  At  this 
moment  they  poured  in  upon  the  approaching  foe  a 
most  destructive  volley.  The  effect  was  not  more 
destructive  than  appsilling.  The  British  soldiery, 
expecting  nothing  but  random  shots  from  undisci- 
plined militia,  were  astounded  at  such  deadly  fires, 
and  their  line  was  broken  in  confusion.  Some  com- 
panies had  not  twenty  soldiers  fit  for  duty  when  the^r 
were  about  to  rally.  The  British  officers  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  to  bring  their  troops  into  line  again. 
At  length  they  came  up  a  second  time  toward  the 
works,  but  with  some  wavering ;  and  in  less  than 
fifteen  minutes  their  line  broke  in  still  greater  coft- 
fusion  than  before.  Clinton  saw  this  from  Boston, 
and  hastened  over  to  assist  Howe.  Both  the  gen- 
erals addressed  the  soldiers ;  called  to  mind  UMJr 
former  wreaths  of  glory,  and  the  everlasting  disgraoe 
of  being  beaten  by  raw  militia.  Howe  swore  to 
them  that  he  would  never  survire  the  disgrace,  if 
they  were  beaten  that  day.  By  this  time,  Charles- 
town,  consisting  of  four  hundred  houses,  was  in  a 
blaze.  This  Clinton  had  done  to  terrify  the  neigh- 
bouring army.  On  the  third  attack  they  were  under 
the  necessity  of  resorting  to  skill,  not  daring  to  ptt 
it  on  the  the  score  of  bravery  a  third  tinM.  PifSt, 
with  a  considerable  force,  took  a  circnitoas  rou^ 
around  the  south  side  of  the  hill,  and  came  i^mh  the 
southwestern  angle  of  the  redoubt,  and  instantly  sea- 
led the  slight  works.  Pitcairn  was  with  him,  and 
was  shot  through  the  body,  as  he  was  about  to  kap 
into  the  redoubt.  Pigot,  being  a  short  man,  was 
lifted  by  bis  soldiers  on  the  sods,  and  jumped  iMo 
the  area  without  harm.  The  Provincials  were  wmr 
attacked  on  the  east  and  on  the  west ;  their  ammn- 
nition  was  exhausted  ;  and  they  had  few  or  no  bur- 
onets ;  and  after  beating  their  assailants  a  whSe 
with  the  butu  of  their  guns,  Prescott  ordered  a  re- 
treat. Those  at  the  breastwork  retreated,  and  ihMS 
at  the  rail-fence  followed,  over  Charleslown  neek, 
northward. 

Until  the  comnMneement  of  the  retreat,  but  fitir 

of  the  Americans  had  been  killed.     Their  nnwiUiflf  * 

to  leave  the  fKHind  at  the 
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4m  €MM  ef  Am  tmmimrMn  mmkmot  kiBri  and 
vovadled*  GqiC.  Knowlioa  bstMif  a  im  laige  oom- 
pmy  near  Mjsiiek  nver,  moTed  im  in  flood  oidor, 
and  eovored  tho  rotoreai  of  tbooo  fimn  Uie  redkidbt 
a«d  breastwork.  The  battle  ended  between  five  and 
aiz  o'clock.  The  wind  dinring  the  fight  was  brisk 
an^  westerly,  and  blew  the  snoke  dvectly  into  the 
face  of  the  enemy  ;  but  as  the  smoke  arose  OTer  the 
heads  of  the  British,  the  Americans,  as  it  were,  look- 
ing under  the  cloud,  saw  where  to  fire.  Presoott  was 
in  all  the  ^^  m  the  redoubt ;  the  other  portion  of 
the  Massachusetts  miUtia  at  the  breastworks.  The 
New  Hampshire  troops,  under  Stark,  Dearborn,  and 
others,  were  at  the  rail-fence.  They  were  march- 
ing from  their  native  state  towards  Cambridge,  and 
went  <m  to  the  battle-ground  by  their  own  impulses, 
«ot  having  received  any  orders  from  the  commander- 
in-chief. 

The  British  had  between  three  and  four  thousand 
in  ike  fight.  They  acknowledged  ten  hundred  and 
fiffy-four  killed  and  wounded,  with  a  great  propor- 
tion of  <^cers..  Their  number  was  most  unquestion- 
My  larger;  for  they  brought  between  tluree  and 
Ibnr  hundred  corpses  of  the  slain  and  buried  them  in 
the  comer  of  a  new  burying-ground  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Common  in  Boston.  The  others  were  buried 
on  Breed*s  Hill,  where  they  fell. 

The  Americans  had  fifteen  hundred  in  the  fight, 
bnt  perhaps  there  were  a  few  mcnre  at  times,  for  vol- 
unteers came  on  to  the  ground,  expended  their  pow- 
der, and  retreated,  when  they  could  do  no  more  ser- 
vice to  the  cause.  The  Provincials  had  one  hundred 
and  diirty-nine  killed,  and  three  hundred  and  four- 
teen wounded  and  missing.  The  officers  who  fell 
on  our  side,  were  Col.  (^urdner,  of  Cambridge,  Lt. 
Col.  Parker,  of  Chelmsford,  and  Majors  Moore  and 
M'Cleary — all  men  of  distinction  and  value,  and  he- 
loes  in  the  cause — wkh  Major-General  Joseph  War- 
fen. 

Warren  assumed  no  command  on  that  day.  He 
had  been  commissioned  as  a  major-general  by  the 
Provincial  Congress  but  four  dajrs  previous,  and  had 
•ot  taken  any  command  ;  nor  had  he,  in  fact,  been 
sworn  into  office,  except  as  every  one  had  an  oath 
in  heaven  to  live  free  or  die.  Warren  was,  at  the 
moment  of  his  fall,  president  of  the  Provincial  Con- 

Sess,  and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Safety, 
e  had  put  some  one  in  the  chair,  and  mounted  his 
horse  at  Watertown,  where  the  legislature  was  in 
session,  lo  come  and  encourage  his  fellow-citizens 
m  the  fight  When  he  entered  the  redoubt,  Pres- 
oott offered  him  the  command,  but  he  declined  it, 
a  ring,  '*  I  come  to  learn  war  under  an  experienced 
dier,  not  to  take  any  command."  He  was  the 
■Htrtyr  of  that  day's  glory.  His  death  was  felt  as  a 
ealamt^  to  the  mum,  and  to  the  nation.  He  was 
in  the  prime  of  life,  being  only  thirty-five  years  of 
age,  a  spirit  as  bold  and  dauntless  as  ever  was  bla 
noned  in  legends,  or  recorded  in  history.  He  was  a 
prudent,  cautious,  but  fearless  statesman ;  made  to 
govern  men,  and  to  breathe  into  them  a  portion  of  his 
•WH  heroick  soul.  His  eloquence  was  of  a  high 
Older ;  his  voice  was  fine,  and  of  great  compass,  and 
he  modulated  it  at  will.  His  appearance  had  the  air 
of  a  soldier — graceful  and  commanding,  united  to 
Ike  manners  of  a  finished  gentleman.  The  British 
■  ttoiiglit  that  his  life  was  of  the  utmost  imporUnce  to 
-Ike  A«eriea«  anny  ;— «f  so  nnch  importanee  that 


they  wodd  bo  loi^fer  Imld  logodisr  after  his  bSL 
They  sadly  mistook  tho  hmo  they  had  to  deal  with. 
His  blood  was  not  shed  in  vain  ;  it  cried  from  <As 
growtd  for  rengeance ;  and  his  name  will  becooio 
a  watch-word  in  the  hour  of  peril  and  glory. 

The  name  of  the  humblest  individu^  who  pertsk 
ed  in  that  fight  wiU  be  roaomberod  by  thoiowK  or 
parish  from  whence  he  came,  and  be  generally  ott- 
rolled  on  the  books  of  the  corporation.  Young,  oub- 
stantial  yeomen,  or  industrious  mechanicks,  ihey 
were  owners  of  the  soil  for  which  they  fought. 

The  battle-scene  was  imposing ;  the  ground  woo 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a  city,  whose  in- 
habitants were  watching  the  progress  of  events 
anxious  for  the  nearest  friends,  while  the  roar  of 
cannon  from  ships-of-war,  and  from  floating  and  oto- 
ticmary  batteries,  was  followed  or  commingled  wiiii 
incessant  volle3rs  of  musketry ;  a  well-built,  comfwof 
town,  was  seen  in  one  mass  of  flames — and  all  this 
but  the  commencement  of  trouUes — was  a  sight 
which  was  appalling  to  every  American,  and  seemed 
to  shake  even  the  enemy,  mind  and  body,  togotSier 
The  British  troops,  in  considerable  numbers,  occtt 
pied  the  hill  that  night,  and  enlarged  the  redoobt  to 
nearly  twice  the  original  extent ;  bnt  they  did  odt 
venture  to  light  their  fires-^they  labored  by  the  Mak- 
ing, ffickering  lights  which  shot  up  from  the  sHioold- 
ering^  ruins  of  Charlestown. 

For  those  struggling  for  liberty,  the  event  of  this 
battle  was  most  fortunate.  The  American  troops 
had  done  enough  for  honour ;  enough  to  prodoeo  an 
impression  of  their  prowess,  on  the  minds  of  their 
enemies ;  enough  to  give  them  confidence  in  them- 
selves ;  and  to  show  that  they  had  learned  something 
in  the  way  of  preparing  themselves  to  correct  the 
erromrs  of  judgement  in  {banning  a  fight.  They  suf- 
fered enough  to  feel  their  loss  deeply,  and  yet  not 
sufficiently,  in  any  way,  to  weaken  their  forces.  The 
wound  received  was  too  deep  to  be  healed  at  ooce  ; 
the  sight  was  too  awful  to  be  soon  forgotten. 

If  the  army  had  come  down  from  Cambridge  and 
Roxbury  to  the  succour,  the  British  would  have  been 
destroyed  altogether ;  but  with  the  disposition  of  the 
king  of  England  at  this  period,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
ministry,  the  whole  force  of  the  British  nation  would 
have  been  brought  to  crush  us  at  once. 

Col.  Prescott  was  a  noble,  bold,  brave,  country- 
gentleman,  whose  heart  was  patriotick  to  the  Yety 
core.  Where  danger  was,  there  he  was  to  be  founa. 
The  good  of  his  country  was  his  chief,  his  sole  de- 
sire. He  was  again  foimd  in  arms  at  the  capture  of 
Burg03me.  At  this  event  he  considered  the  freedom 
of  the  country  secure,  though  there  might  be  mudi 
hard  fighting  to  come.  He  resigned  his  commission 
and  retired  to  his  farm  in  Pepperill,  a  new  town  ta- 
ken from  Groton  the  place  of  his  nativity.  He  was 
several  times  sent  to  the  legislature  and  was  an  eA- 
cient  member  of  this  body.  He  suffered  wiih  others 
of  that  band  of  freemen  who  achieved  our  independ- 
ence, by  the  depreciation  of  paper  money.  What 
they  received  as  a  representation  of  specie  became 
worthless  as  rags,  an  eyesore  to  the  possessor,  and 
a  stain  on  the  page  of  our  country's  history.  Col. 
PrescoU  died  in  1795,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his 
age ;  leaving  an  only  son,  Judge  William  Prescott, 
a  statesman  and  jurist,  who  has  ably  sustained  the 
rights  and  priactdbs  for  which  his  fadier  fought  and 
I  bled. 
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SKEXCB  OP  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  HON.  NATHAIHEL 
BOWDITCH. 

(FioBi  the  Boston  Duly  Advertiser  of  March  17, 1838.] 

It  gires  us  pain  to  annousce  the  decease  of  our 
jMnguisbed  townsmaD,  Dr.  Bowditch ;  which  took 
place  yesterday,  at  one  o'clock,  after  an  illness  of 
several  weeks. 

The  death  of  this  eminent  man  will  he  felt  in 
America  as  a  national  loss.  His  name  was  identi- 
fied with  the  science  of  his  native  country ;  and  our 
Bstional  character  with  men  of  science  abroad,  is 
indebted  to  no  one  individual — with  the  exception, 
ynhaps,  of  Dr.  Franklin — so  much,  as  to  him. 

Dr.  Bowditch  was  bom  on  the  twenty-sixth  of 
March,  1773,  at  Salem,  in  the  state  of  Massachu- 
letts.  In  his  education,  he  had  no  other  advantages 
tfiaa  those  affi>rded  by  the  common  town-schools, 
which  at  that  period,  were  comparatively  meager, 
nd  inadequate  to  the  great  purposes  of  disciplining 
lad  storing  the  mind  with  knowledge., 

At  the  usual  age,  he  was  placed  as  a  clerk,  or  ap- 
prentice, in  the  store  of  a  merchant,  in  Salem ;  and, 
while  in  Uiat  situation,  it  is  said,  he  used  to  employ 
his  leisure  time  in  his  favourite  science  of  mathe- 
msticks,  and  various  practical  subjects  connected 
withiu 

His  attention  was  directed,  at  an  early  sge,  to  the 
Prmcipia  of  his  great  master,  Newton.  But,  as  this 
work  was  published  in  the  Latin  langusge,  which 
be  had  not  then  learned,  he  was  obliged  to  begin  his 
loading  of  it,  by  asking  some  of  the  Cambridge  stu- 
dents dimng  their  vacations  at  Salem,  to  explain  it 
10  ym  in  English.  He  soon  discovered,  however, 
that  his  own  knowledge  of  the  subject,  with  the  aid 
of  the  mathematical  processes  and  diagrams  on  the 
pages  of  the  Principia,  enabled  him  to  comprehend 
the  reasoning  contained  in  the  modem  and  technical 
Latin  of  the  work,  noore  readily  than  he  could  do 
with  the  help  of  the  superiour  knowledge  which  the 
tmiversity  students  possessed  of  the  Latin  of  Cicero 
and  Virgil ;  and  he  was  soon  convinced  that  his 
ahoitest  course  would  be  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
tke  language  for  himself;  which  by  great  perse ve- 
ruice  he  accomplished,  and  was  enabled  to  read 
any  work  of  science  in  it.  And  thus  he  was  anoth- 
er instance,  like  that  of  the  ancient  Greek  writer, 
who  relates  of  himself,  that  during  his  residence  at 
Rome,  he  obtained  a  knowledge  of  the  language  of 
the  Romans,  by  his  knowledge  of  the  subjects  which 
ihey  discussed  in  it.  He  afterward  learned  French, 
for  the  purpose  of  having  access  to  the  treasures  of 
Fieach  mathen^tical  science  ;  and,  at  a  late  period 
of  his  life,  he  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  Ger- 
aiaa  language. 

A  little  circumstance  connected  with  his  study  of 
Newton's  Principia,  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  the 
leaned  and  the  unlearned.  The  Latin  copy  of  it, 
which  Dr.  Bowditch  used,  was  presented  to  him  by 
t  mercantile  friend  in  Salem,  who  made  no  preten- 
tion to  science,  and  would  never  have  thought  of 
openiAg  the  work ;  but  he  had  preserved  it  in  his 
ubie  l£rary  of  popular  works,  as  a  book  that  possi- 
%  might  one  day  be  of  use  to  some  person.  By  a 
traiarkable  coincidence  of  circumstances,  the  vol- 
tnas  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Dr.  Bowditch ;  and 
Ui  bimid,  upon  being  requested  to  lend  it,  with  great 
Bbmfi^  |r«|0iited  it  to  hte— the  man  who,  above 


all  others  in  die  oomtry,  was  Ab  best  ahfo  to  mdie 
the  BBOSt  advantageous  use  of  it.  So  far  as  great 
effects  may  be  said  to  flew  from  small  causes,  what 
important  consequences  may  have  followed  from  tlM 
preservation  of  this  single  and  apparently  worthless 
volume,  by  an  individniU  who  could  make  no  use  of 
it !  Dr.  Bowditch  sometimes  alluded  to  this  occur- 
rence ;  and,  on  the  occasion  of  presenting  a  copy 
of  his  La  Place  to  a  friend — who  declined  taking  it 
because  he  was  no  better  able  to  read  it,  than  his 
mercantile  friend  could  the  Principia— delicately  in* 
sisted  upon  its  acceptance ;  and,  in  the  last  resort, 
reminded  his  friend,  that  if  not  useful  to  him  person- 
ally, it  might,  perhaps,  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
some  one,  to  whom  it  might  be  valuable,  as  the  co^ 
of  the  Principia  had  been  to  himself 

Dr.  Bowditch  did  not  remain  long  in  the  sitoatioii 
of  a  merchant's  clerk.  His  mathematical  talent,  in 
a  town  eminently  distinguished  for  nautical  enter- 
prise, could  not  fail  of  being  called  into  exercise,  in 
connexion  with  the  art  of  navigation ;  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  well-known  skill  of  the  navigators  of 
Salem  may  justly  be  considered  as  the  fruits  of  the 
instraction  which  may  be  traced,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, to  his  scientifick  acquirements.  He  was,  be^ 
sides,  a  practical  navigator  himself  for  a  few  years  ; 
principally,  if  not  exclusively,  in  the  East  India 
voyages,  which  gave  him  the  most  favourable  oppor^ 
tunities  of  rendering  his  mathematical  studies  prac- 
tically useful  to  the  nautical  interest  of  his  country. 

At  that  period,  the  common  treatise  on  navigation 
was  the  well-known  work  of  Hamilton  Moore ; 
which  has  occasioned  many  a  shipwreck,  but  which 
Dr.  Bowditch,  like  other  navigators,  was  obliged  to 
use.  But,  upon  examining  it  in  his  daily  <K>eratioiiS| 
he  found  it  abounding  with  blimders  and  overrun 
with  typographical  errours,  particularly  in  the  nauti- 
cal tables,  in  which,  above  all  parts  of  the  work, 
great  accuracy  was  indispensable ;  of  these  last 
errours,  many  thousands,  of  more  or  less  importance^ 
were  corrected  in  his  early  revisions  of  the  work. 
He  published  several  editions  of  Moore's  work  un- 
der that  author's  name;  but  the  whole  fabrick  «t 
length  underwent  so  many  changes  and  radical  im* 
provements  by  the  addition  of  new,  and  the  refection 
of  old  and  worthless  matter,  as  to  warrant  his  pub* 
lishing  it  under  his  own  name ;  and  the  work  o[ 
Moore  is  now  only  remembered  from  its  having  been 
superseded  by  "  Bowditch's  Navigator." 

It  may  be  added,  that  he  was  enabled  to  give  tha 
greater  accuracy  to  his  work  by  means  of  a  ooUeo* 
tion  of  manuscript  journab  of  his  seafaring  town** 
men,  preserved  in  the  valuable  East  India  Society^ 
museum,  in  Salem.  By  a  rale  of  that  association-^ 
which  is  believed  to  have  been  proposed  by  Dr. 
Bowditch— each  member  was  required  to  carry  with 
him  on  every  voyage,  a  blank-book,  methodically  ai>* 
ranged,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  journal  of  ob- 
servations and  remarkaUe  occurrences ;  the  journals, 
(now  amounting  to  many  volumes,)  at  the  end  of  the 
voyage  were  returned  to  the  museum,  and  they  ibioi 
a  repository  of  innumerable  observatioas  in  nautical  ' 
and  geographical  science  not  to  be  found  in  aif 
other  sources. 

In  connexion  with  this  part  of  the  subject,  it 
should  be  further  observed,  that  Dr.  Bowditch  a&o 
eaipioyed  himself  during  several  seasons  (1805,  '6« 
7,)  in  BMking  ua  atahofate  hgrdiOKraphiaU  mnej  ^ 
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die  bavboar  of  Bti^m^  wA  Am  ftijfteeiit  baboon  of 
If arblehetd,  Beveily,  and  Mancheaier ;  of  whkh 
he  published  an  adnunUe  cbait  of  aurpaasisg  bean- 
tf  and  accuracy.  With  'SUch  exUraordinary  exact- 
leaa  waa  this  labonous  work  performed,  that  the 
pilots  of  the  port  discovered,  wad  were  the  first  to 
^serre  to  the  author,  that  many  of  their  landmarks 
^^whieh,  however,  Dr.  Bowditch  did  not  know  to  be 
such — were  in  fact  laid  down  with  such  perfect  ao- 
euracy  in  the  survey,  that  the  various  ranges  on  the 
chart  corresponded  with  the  utmost  possible  pre- 
eisioa  to  those  of  the  natural  objects  themselves. 

The  ardour  and  perseverance  which  distinguished 
Dr.  Bowditch  through  life,  were  very  early  coaspic- 
•oua  in  the  prosecution  of  his  mathematical  and 
philosophical  studies.  While  his  pecuniary  means 
were  very  limited,  he  used  to  make  copious  abstracts 
of  the  scientifick  papers  in  that  immense  repository, 
Ike  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Londcm ;  this  labour  was  continued  through  many 
years ;  and  the  numerous  lar^re  volumes  of  these 
aaonuscript  abstracts  in  his  library,  embracing  a 
great  portion  of  that  whole  work,  still  remain  the 
testimonials  of  his  untiring  industry  and  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  science. 

During  a  large  part  of  his  life  he/was  a  principal 
eontribuUHT  to  the  Memoirs  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy ;  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  his  commu- 
nications are  among  the  most  important  in  that  work. 
He  is  also  author  ^  a  few  reviewa  in  the  leading 
journals  of  the  time. 

•  In  the  year  1806,  at  the  particular  instance,  ae  it 
was  said,  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  Parsons — whose 
•ztraordinary  attainments  include  a  knowledge  of 
the  higher  branches  of  mathematicks — Dr.  Bowditch 
was  e&cied  professor  of  mathematicks  and  natural 
philosophy  in  the  university  of  Cambridge.  He 
could  not,  however,  be  persuaded  to  accept  the  of- 
lee ;  principally,  it  is  believed,  if  not  wholly,  from 
aa  apprehension,  that  the  circumstance  of  his  not 
having  been  educated  at  that  university  might  ren- 
der the  discharge  of  his  duties  less  satisfactory  to 
himself  than  he  could  wish.  Those  who  knew  him 
best,  however,  oi^n  remarked  upon  his  extraordina- 
ry power  gf  eomisunicating  instruction  in  the  clear- 
eel  manner.  And  Chief  Justice  Parsons,  as  com- 
petent a  judge  in  the  case  as  could  be  found  in  any 
eoontry,  has  said  to  the  writer  of  this  notice,  that  of 
all  the  men  he  had  known,  he  had  never  found  one 
who  could  make  any  mathematical  proposition  so 
ttansparently  clear  and  intelligible  by  m^e  oral 
statement,  without  a  diagram  or  figures,  as  Dr.  Bow- 
ditch could.  It  may  also  here  be  added,  that  Dr. 
Bowditch  had  the  highest  respect  for  the  great 
mathematical  attainments  of  Chief  Justice  Parsons ; 
and  it  may  be  interesting  to  many  persons  to  know, 
ihat  under  the  Rules  of  Ltmar  Observationa  in  the 
**  Practical  Navigator,"  Dr.  Bowditch  has  introduced 
an  improved  method  of  correcting  the  apparent  dis- 
tance of  the  moon  from  the  sun  or  a  star,  which 
was  suggested  by  that  great  man  :  whom  he  justly 
'  eharacteriaes  as  **  eminently  distinguished  for  his 
malhemstical  acquirements.'' 

It  should  have  been  before  stated,  that  after  quit- 
ting the  Hfe  of  a  navigator,  Dr.  Bowditch  held  the 
office  of  president  of  a  marine  insurance  company 
hi  his  native  town  for  several  years ;  until,  upon  the 
ifstidAriuieol  of  that  weU-kaowa  aad  iovnlaaUe  in- 


stitution, iha  Misasrhnsatti  Hoi^ital  life  ] 
Company,  in  Boston,  his  talents  were  deemed  indis- 
pensable in  its  organization  and  maoafsneAl ;  and 
he  was  invited  to  take  charge  of  it,  n^tor  ^  title 
of  its  Actuary.  The  great  exactness  ci  calcnlatioir 
and  the  order  and  precision  introduced  by  him  islo 
that  institution,  will  long  attest  the  comprehensive- 
ness of  his  views  and  his  facility  in  the  practical 
management  of  iu  afifaira. 

On  the  occasion  of  leaving  his  native  town  to 
enter  upon  this  new  ofiice,  his  townsmen  sponta- 
neously united  in  a  publick  dinner,  aa  a  testimonial 
of  their  respect  and  grateful  recollection  of  his  em- 
inent services  to  his  country  and  of  his  great  private 
worth. 

While  he  resided  in  Salem  he  undertook  his  well 
known  translation  of  La  Place's  Mecanique  CtUsU^ 
accompanied  with  his  invaluable  commentary  upon 
it.  Thb  truly  gigantick  taisk  was  begun  in  the  year 
1815,  and  has  been  the  steady  occupation  of  his 
leisure  hours  to  the  time  of  his  death.  His  elucida- 
tions and  commentaries,  while  they  ahow  him  to 
have  been  as  thoroughly  master  of  that  mighty  aub- 
ject  as  La  Place  himself,  will  make  that  great  work 
— the  most  profound  of  modem  times — accessible 
to  innumerable  students,  who  without  such  aid  would 
be  compelled  to  forego  the  use  of  it. 

The  labour  of  translating  and  commenting  on  the 
whole  of  that  work  had  defied  the  zeal  and  industry 
of  the  acieniifick  men  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  one  oif 
their  leading  journals  gives  due  credit  to  America 
for  this  extraordinary  and  honourable  achievement 
in  the  cause  of  science,  which  had  not  been  accom- 
plished by  any  individual  among  the  numerous  aci- 
entifick  associations  of  Great  Britain. 

"  The  idea,"  says  the  journal  alluded  to,  '*  of  on 
dertaking  a  translation  of  the  whole  Meeamque  Ce 
leste^  accompanied  throughout  with  a  copious  running 
commentary,  is  one  which  savours,  at  first  sights  of 
^^  giganUsque ;  and  is  certainly  one  which,  from 
what  we  have  hitherto  had  reason  to  conceive  of 
the  popularity  and  difiusion  of  mathematical  knowl- 
edge on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Atlantick,  we 
should  never  have  expected  to  have  found  origina- 
ted— or,  at  least,  carried  into  execution,  in  that  quar- 
ter. The  part  actually  completed  (the  first  volume) 
is,  with  few  and  slight  exceptions,  just  what  we 
coul4  have  wished  to  aee-— an  exact  and  careful 
translation  into  very  good  English— exceedingly 
well  printed,  and  accompanied  with  notes  appended 
to  each  page ;  which  leave  no  step  in  the  text,  of 
moment  unsupplied,  and  hardly  any  material  difficul- 
ty either  of  conception  or  reasoning  unelucidated." 

The  progress  of  Dr.  Bowditch*s  last  illness  was 
so  unremitting,  that  he  was  not  able  to  complete  the 
final  revision  of  the  whole  of  this  great  work.  He 
had,  however,  corrected  the  last  sheets  of  the  fourth 
volume  a  few  days  before  his  death,  and  while  his 
physical  powers  were  scarcely  capable  of  executing 
what  his  clear  and  unclouded  intellect  dictated.  The 
fifth,  and  only  remaining  volume  is,  comparatively^ 
of  little  importance,  and  it  would  probably  have  had 
but  slight  revisions,  even  if  he  had  survived. 

On  this  great  work,  Dr.  Bowditcb's  fame  througb- 
out  the  scientifick  world  will  ultimately  rest.  And 
surely,  the  most  lofty  ambition  could  not  desire  a 
more  sdid  sod  lasting  monument — ^a  monument, 
which  will  endure  until  tliat  day  of  desolation  shatl 
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«nbtt>  wImh  no  one  of  tbe  hmnMi  fiuauly  ahall  re- 
onia  to  eoatemfdate  the  mighty  fabrick  of  those 
tereilj  •ystome,  whose  stractMre  and  laws  are  in- 
•eiibed  upon  it. 

The  loog  scody  of  the  French  matheoiaUciaiis,  in 
C9iiiiezion  witli  Dr.  Bowditch's  labours  on  La  Place's 
nork,  had  given. him  a  partiality  for  the  French,  or 
Gsmiiiental  mathematical  school,  so  far  as  that  may 
be  said  to  differ  from  the  English.  And  ou  one  great 
qoealion,  whiob  in  the  age  of  Newton  raised  such  a 
faioQB  tempest  of  altercation  between  the  English 
tad  Continental  mathematicians — the  quarrel  be- 
tween Newton  and  Leibnitz  for  the  immortal  inven- 
lioD  of  the  differential  calculus — Dr.  Bowditch  did 
loteonuder  Newton  as  the  exclusive  discoverer, 
ta,  as  the  more  candid  of  all  parties  now  generally 
•giee,  that  he  and  Leibnitz  were  both  original  dis- 
eoverers  of  that  wonderful  method  of  analysis,  and 
ikat  neither  of  them  was  a  plagiarist  from  the  other, 
is  each  had  been  illiberally  called  while  the  contro- 
versy was  raging. 

The  reputation  of  Dr.  Bowditch  was  such,  that 
he  had  for  many  years  been  a  member  of  various 
learned  societies  in  Europe  and  America ;  and  he 
was  one  of  the  few  Americans  who  have  been  Fel- 
lows of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  In  his  na- 
tive state  he  has  for  some  years  been  the  President 
of  tbe  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
which  is  indebted  to  him  for  a  large  share  of  the 
reputation  it  has  enjoyed. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  intellectual  charac- 
ter and  scientifick  labours  of  this  eminent  man.  It 
seed  only  be  added,  that  in  social  life  he  was  dis- 
tinguished for  rigid  integrity,  extraordinary  energy 
of  character,  and  unremitting  zeal  and  perseverance 
in  whatever  he  undertook  to  accomplish ;  his  man- 
ner was  ardent  and  indicative  of  that  warm  heart 

which  has  now  ceased  to  throb  for  those  friends  who  ^ 

eajoyed  the   happiness  of  his  society;  his  deport- 
ment was,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  unaffected  t 
ind  simple ;  and  he  had  a  frankness  in  expressing  ^ 
liis  opinions,  which  an  age  of  artificial  civility  would 
feel  to  be  a  standing  reproof  of  its  own  heartless* 

ness,  and  would  hardly  consent  to  rank  among  the  ^ 

virtues. 

How  saddening  is  the  reflection,  that  these  higl  I 

intelleetual  and  moral  endowments,  from  which  we  ^ 

htd  fondly,  perhaps  unreasonably,  hoped  for  still 

further  benefits  to  the  world,  should  now  lie  power  ^ 

less,  prostrate,  and  in  ruins  before  us !     Never  has  ^ 

there  been  an  individual  in  our  country,  solely  de-  jT 

voted  to  the  pursuits  of  science,  and  the  tranqui  o 

wilkB  of  private  life,  and  shunning  the  alluremenU  n 

of  that  political  notoriety  which  is  the  distemperec 

iod  all-absorbing  passion  of  the  day,  whose  deatl  '* 

hu  been  more  generally  and  deeply  lamented —  ^ 


Molds  flie  benis  flebilis  oecidit— 

We  read  his  history  in  a  ntdon's  eyes: 

ind  the  demonstrations  of  sorrow  in  every  face  an 
at  once  a  spontaneous  homage  to  science,  and  \ 
heartfelt  tribute  to  eminent  private  worth. 
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CAPITOL  OF  INDIANA 

This  edifice  is  situated  in  an  open  square  in  the 
city  of  Indianapolis,  the  capital  of  Indiana.  It  is  of 
the  robust,  or  ancient  Dorick  order,  octastyle,  of  the 
amphi-prostyle,  pseudo-peripteral  species,  and  ad- 
mitting, from  its  insulated  position,  of  a  peribolus,  or 
platform  around  it,  may  be  considered  the  nearest 
approach  to.  the  classical  spirit  of  the  antique  yet 
instanced  in  the  Western  hemisphere,  while  the  nov- 
el introduction  of  antae  upon  its  fiank,  boldly  pro- 
jecting from  the  wall,  serve  to  conceal,  in  a  fore- 
shortened view,  the  many  windows,  which  would, 
without  such  projections,  give  the  building  the  char- 
acter of  a  factory,  as  also  an  appearance,  and  the 
reality  of  instability,  in  the  highest  degree  inharmo- 
nious with  the  surrounding  parts,  when  introduced 
in  a  wall  crowned  by  so  ponderous  an  entablature. 

As  a  matter  of  taste,  the  propriety  of  adding  a 
dome  or  cupola  to  an  edifice  of  so  simple  a  character 
as  the  Grecian  temple,  is  with  some  reason  doubted. 
This  addition  might  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the 
sober  dignity  which  should  reign  in  a  sacred  edifice, 
yet,  in  the  church  of  the  French  Protestants,  N.  Y., 
no  one  can  wish  the  dome  omitted ;  and,  in  the  cap- 
itol  of  Indiana,  this  appendage  gives  the  impress  of 
a  character  suiting  its  destination,  and  receding  from 
the  front,  the  pediment  retains  its  full  value,  while 
to  the  distant  observer,  the  dome  and  lanthorn,  rising 
proudly  above  surrounding  objects  enhances  the 
richness  of  the  scene,  while  the  more  simple  form 
is  perhaps  shrouded  by  intervening  objects. 

The  building  is  eighty  feet  wide,  and  one  hundred 
and  eighty  feet  long,  and  contains  rooms  on  three 
floors  :  a  basement  below  the  level  of  the  portico 
.and  peribolus,  and  two  stories  above.  The  great 
halls  of  legislation,  chambers  of  the  Senate  and 
Representatives,  are  on  the  upper  floor,  which  ren- 
ders them  lofty  in  the  ceilings,  and  the  committee 
rooms,  which  are  on  the  first  floor,  more  accessible 
by  the  free  passage  from  end  to  end  of  the  building, 
which  passage  could  not  be  admitted  were  the  great 
rooms  below.  The  Senate  chamber  is  thirty-six 
feet  by  seventy  feet,  and  the  hall  of  Representatives, 
forty-eight  by  seventy,  or  near  these  dimensions, 
and  the  Rotunda,  thirty-six  feet,  with  dome  and  sky- 
light. The  halls  are  rectangular  oblongs  on  the 
Elan,  but  have  a  semi-hemispherical  concavity,  or 
alf  dome  in  the  ceiling,  resting  on  a  semicircular 
colonnade,  which  forms  the  "  bar  of  the  housed  (so 
termed,)  within  which  the  members'  seats  are  placed, 
all  facing  inward,  fronting  the  focal  point,  and  speak- 
er's chair.  This  general  arrangement,  ^according  to 
the  laws  of  Phonics,)  is  favourable  to  the  extension 
and  inflection  of  sound,  which,  here  made  sonorous, 
is  yet  found  free  from  reverbeiration,  distinct  and 
dear.  It  also  aflbrds  variety,  with  an  architectural 
character  to  the  apartment,  while  the  columns  con- 
tribute an  additional  support  to  the  roof. 

As  an  exhibition  of  classical  architecture,  we 
have  in  the  capitol  of  Indiana,  each  of  the  three  or- 
ders appropriated  by  Greece  :  the  Dorick,  lonick, 
and  Corinthian : — the  robust,  chaste,  and  magnificent. 
In  the  body  of  the  edifice,  we  have  a  resemblance 
to  the  Parthenon  of  Athens  ;  in  the  interiour,  the 
rich  lonick  of  the  Erectheion  ;  in  the  dome,  the  cir- 
cular temple  of  Vesta,  at  Tivoli;  and  the  lanthorn  is 
a  niodd  of  the  Corinthian  monument  of  Lysieratea. 


Nothing  tends  flM>r6  to  refine  die  taste,  and  ta 
divest  It  (^  all  taint  of  vulgarity  than  early  famifor- 
izing  bocb  the  eye  and  the  mind  with  thcM  ezqais- 
ite  forms  of  beauty  transmitted  to  us  in  the  ramaaae 
of  ancient  art ;  and  nothing  is  better  calcolated  to 
elevate  our  ideas,  than  frequent  contemplatioii  of 
structures  distinguished  either  by  .the  sublimity  of 
their  dimensions  or  the  harmony  of  their  proportions. 

The  buildings  of  the  ancients  are  in  architectne^ 
what  the  works  of  nature  are  with  respect  to  the 
other  arts ;  they  serve  as  models  which  we  ahoidd 
imitate,  and  as  standards  by  which  we  ought  to 
judge :  and  sufficient  field  is  open  to  the  man  of 
genius  for  original  design,  and  the  display  of  science 
and  taste  in  the  judicious  arrangement  and  applieaHom 
of  ancient  members,  aitd  in  the  composition  of  iate- 
riours  ;  and,  according  to  Reynolds,  "  true  genius  is 
seen  as  much  in  singling  out  and  adapting  approved 
examples  in  the  practice  of  the  arts,  as  in  the  dis* 
play  of  original  thoughts,  or  unprecedented  inven*> 
tion :"  and  we  may  safely  say  nK)re  so,  unless  such 
new  associations  of  ideas  should  prove  upon  mature 
investigation,  to  be  equal  or  superiour  to  what  has 
been  accomplished,  as  it  is  much  better  to  be  BO 
imitator  of  good  things,  than  an  inventor  of  bad. 

The  capitol  of  Indiana  was  commenced  in  18^, 
and  finished  in  1835,  from  the  designs  of  Ilhiel 
Town,  and  Alexander  J.  Davis,  Architects.  It  cOfll 
seventy  thousand  dollars. 


THE  HUDSON. 

Proud  stream !  the  birchen  l)arks  that  wont  of  oM, 

From  cove  to  cove,  to  shoot  athwart  thy  tide. 
The  quivered  nations,  eloquent  and  bold, 

Whose  simple  fare  tny  shores  and  depths  supplied, 
Are  passed  a\\'ay ;  and  men  of  other  mould 

Now  o*er  thy  bosom  their  wing'd  fabricks  guide. 
All  white  with  sails  thy  keel-thronged  waters  flee, 
Through  one  rich  lapse  of  plenty,  to  the  sea. 
Beauty  and  Majesty  on  either  hand 

Have  shored  thy  waters  with  their  oommon  realm ; 
Here,  pasture,  grove,  and  harvest-field  expand. 

There,  the  rough  boatman  veers  his  yielding  helm 
From  the  sheer  cliff,  whose  shadow  broad  and  grand 

Darkens  his  sail,  and  aeems  his  path  to  whelm 
With  doubt  and  gloom ;  *till,  through  some  wild  ravine. 
A  gush  of  sunlight  leaps  upon  the  scene  ! 
I  love  thy  tempests,  when  the  broad-winged  bluit 

Rouses  thy  uillowe  with  its  battle-call, 
When  gathVing  clouds  in  phalanx  black  and  vast. 

Like  armed  shadows  gird  thy  rocky  wall, 
And  from  their  leaguring  legions  thick  and  fait 

The  galling  hail-shot  in  fierce  volleys  fall. 
While  quick,  from  cloud  to  cloud  darts  o*er  the  levin 
The  flash  that  fires  the  batteries  of  heaven ! 
How  beauteous  art  thou,  when  at  rosy  dawn. 

Up  from  thy  glittering  breast  its  robe  of  miit 
Into  the  azure  depths  is  gently  drawn. 

Or  softly  settles  o*er  thy  bluffs,  just  kissed 
By  the  first  slanting  beams  of  golden  mom; 

Gorgeous — when  ruby,  gold,  and  amethyst 
Upon  thy  tesselated  surface  lie — 
The  wave  glassed  splendours  of  the  sunset  sky ! 
And  when  the  moon  through  wreaths  of  curdled 

Upon  thee  pours  a  flood  of  silver  sheen, 
While  the  tall  headlands  vaster  seem  to  grow 

As  on  thy  breast  their  giant  shadows  lean ; 
There  is  a  mournful  musick  in  thy  flow. 

And  I  have  listened  mid  the  haUowed  scene, 
Until  loved  voices  seemed,  in  mtirmurd  Uand, 
Hailing  me  softly  firom  the  spirit-land. 
The  deep  Missouri  hath  a  fiercer  song, 

The  Mississippi  pours  a  bolder  wave. 
And  with  a  deaf  ^ninx  crash  the  torrent  strong, 

From  the  linked  lakes,  leaps  to  Niacara*s  grave; 
Yet  when  the  Storm-king  smites  h|l  tnnnder-goii|^ 

Thy  hills  reply  from  a  bellowing  cave ; 
And  wuen  witn  smiles  the  sun  overlooks  their  brow, 
He  tees  no  ttrecB  more  beentifiil  than  thoa* 
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AMERICAN    BIOGRAPHY. 

ROBGCET  R.  UVINaSTON,   LL.D. 
FVom  Enapp's  American  Biographj. 

Robert  R.  Livingston,  chancellor  of  the  state 
of  New  York,  was  a  man  who  filled  a  great  space  in 
the  eyes  of  the  American  people.  We  made  no 
tffltU  effort  to  get  a  pretty  full  account  of  this  great 
lUtesinan,  but  could  find  none  so  ample  as  that  given 
by  Dr.  John  W.  Francis,  a  gentleman  well  known  in 
the  literary  world  as  well  as  in  the  annals  of  medi- 
m».  This  memoir  of  Mr.  Livingston  is  contained 
ia  an  address  delivered  before  the  Philolexian  So- 
ciety of  Columbia  College  at  their  anniversary,  June 
3, 1831 ,  and  the  extract  is  made  by  permission. 
The  sketch  is  historical,  discriminating,  neat,  and 
beautiful. 

Robert  R.  Livingston  was  descended  from  a  fam- 
Hj  of  historical  celebrity  in  the  annals  of  Scotland. 
Kings,  regents,  and  nobles  appear  in  the  line  of  his 
aocestors,  and  probably  no  individual  ever  emigrated 
to  the  new  world  who  could  boast  more  numerous 
or  more  distinguished  evidences  of  rank  and  title. 
Without  dwelling  with^  unnecessary  minuteness  on 
thia  portion  of  l^s  history,  I  may  be  {>ermitted  to 
observe  that  James  Livingston,  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  was  appointed  Regent  of  Scotland 
during  the  minority  of  James  L ;  that  his  grand- 
daughter married  Donald,  king  of  the  Hebrides,  one 
of  whose  descendants  is  celebrated  by  the  immortal 
pen  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  poem,  the  Lord  of 
Ihelales. 

The  title  of  the  Earl  of  Nowbursh,  Earl  of  Lin- 
lithgow, Earl  of  Callander,  and  Eail  of  Livingstone, 
given  to  several  distinct  members  of  this  family,  at- 
test its  standing  and  importance  in  the  state,  and  adds 
hntre  to  the  honours  of  its  name.  Nor  were  they 
ondistinguished  in  the  early  literature  of  their  native 
coontry ;  and  the  name  of  Rollock,  of  kindred  origin, 
oecttis  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  as  first 
principal  of  the  celebrated  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, N 

Lord  Livingstone  was  the  common  ancestor  of 
of  that  branch  of  the  Livingstons  which  emigrated  to 
this  country  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  centu- 
17.  He  was  hereditary  govemour  of  Linlithgow  Cas- 
tle, in  which  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  was  bom,  and 
in  which  she  was  placed  for  safety  during  the  inva- 
lioB  of  Scotland  by  the  Duke  d  Somerset.  His 
daughter  was  one  of  the  four  ladies  who  attended 
this  princess  to  France  as  her  companion.  His  great 
graooaon,  John  Livingston,  an  eminent,  learned  and 
pious  minister  of  the  Gospel,  emigrated  to  Rotter- 
dam in  1663,  Uie  victim  of  religious  persecution,  and 
Wtt  one  of  the  conunissioners  of  Scotland  in  the 
MMtiations  which  eventuated  in  a  general  peace, 
ttd  in  the  transfer  of  the  colony  of  New  York  from 
the  states  of  Holland  to  England. 

Robert  Livingston,  his  son,  about  the  period  of  his 
^thefs  deaih  in  1678,  emigrated  to  America ;  and 
ia  1686  obtained  a  patent  for  the  Manor  of  Living- 
ifott.  The  banks  of  that  noble  river  on  which  it  is 
■ituate  attest  in  its  omamenty  their  taste  and  opu- 
Im^  He  was  a.  member  of  the  convention  at  Al- 
biay  in  1689,  which  threw  off;  on  the  part  of  New 
Torii,  the  oppressive  government  of  James  IL    In 


a  visit  to  Englaind,  he  held  a  conference  with  Kinc 
William,  Lord  Chancellor  JSomers,  and  others,  and 
prompted  the  enterprise  against  the  pirates  who  then 
infested  various  parts  of  the  American  coast  The 
agent  employed  to  effect  this  purpose  proved  treach- 
erous to  the  trust,  and,  as  is  supposed,  with  the  con- 
nivance of  Robert  Fletcher,  the  govemour  of  the 
state.  This  agent  afterward  became  chief  among  the 
pirates,  and  is  known  in  the  popular  traditions  ^  the 
country  by  the  name  of  Captain  Kidd.  The  grand- 
sons of  Robert  were,  Philip  Livingston,  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  declaration  of  independence,  on  the 
part  of  the  state  of  New  York  ;  William  Livingston, 
govemour  of  New  Jersey,  known  as  a  poet  of  high 
order,  and  still  more  estimable  for  his  vigorous  de- 
fence of  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  the  colonies 
in  council  and  by  the  pen.  Robert  Livingston's  greal 
grandsons  were,  John  H.  Livingston,  the  father  of 
the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  America,  and  presi- 
dent of  Queen's  College,  New  Jersey,  Brockholst 
Livingston,  late  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  Edward  Livingston,  for- 
merly Mayor  of  this  city,  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  the  district  of  New  York, 
member  from  Louisiania,  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, and  recently  appointed  secretary  of  the  depart- 
ment of  state,  and  Kobert  R.  Livingston,  the  subject 
of  our  present  discourse.  It  is  in  our  own  country 
that  the  talents  of  this  highly-gifled  family  have  had 
an  ample  field  for  their  display  and  exertion.  The 
colonial  history  of  our  state  records,  their  elevated 
standing  in  its  political  affairs,  and  their  noble  re- 
sistance to  those  measures  of  oppression  which  arri- 
ved at  their  height  during  the  early  reign  of  George 
III.  and  which  resulted  in  the  independent  sover- 
eignty of  America. 

Chancellor  Livingston  was  bora  in  the  ci^  of 
New  York,  in  1747,  and  was  educated  in  King's 
now  Columbia  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
1764.  At  this  time  the  college  was  in  its  infancy, 
having  been  foimded  only  ten  years  before,  by  a 
munificent  grant  of  land,  on  which  it  is  now  situate* 
from  the  corporation  of  Trinity  Church  ;  by  the  do- 
nations of  pious  individuals,  and  by  funds  from  the 
venerable  society  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel 
in  foreign  parts.  Even  at  this  early  day,  and  at  the 
commencement  of  its  career,  its  faculty  held  at  least 
an  equal  rank  in  ability  and  learning  with  the  high- 
est and  best-endowed  seminaries  in  America.  To 
Cutting,  a  scholar  of  Cambridge,  England,  and  to 
Cochran,.an  alumnus  of  Trinity  Collese,  Dublin,  she 
is  largely  indebted  even  at  this  time  for  the  superi- 
ority which  she  may  justly  claim  in  the  cultivation 
of  classical  literature.  Nor  have  the  fruits  of  this 
endowment  been  buried  or  lost  to  the  world.  The 
genius  and  accomplishments  of  her  sons  have  amply 
justified  the  foresight  and  liberality  of  her  founders. 
Numbers  considered,  no  institution  has  more  just 
reason  to  boast  of  the  glory  reflected  upon  her  b^ 
services  rendered  to  the  publick.  In  justice  to  this 
assertion,  let  me  advert  to  the  names  of  Hamilton, 
the  infant  asserter  of  his  country's  rights,  the  chief 
fraraer  of  your  national  constitution,  and  the  founder 
of  your  funding  system ;  Jay,  the  first  chief  justice 
of  the  United  States,  the  negociator  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  by  which  Great  Britain  assented  to  the  inde- 
pendenco  of  her  former  colonies :  Morris,  the  elo- 
quent oratori  and  one  of  the  founders  of  your  stale 
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constitution  ;  Harrison,  ibe  able  jurist  and  scholar  ; 
Jones,  formerly  chancellor  of  the  stale,  at  present 
chief  justice  of  the  superiour  court ;  Provoost,  the 
first  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  of  the 
state  of  New  York  ;  Moore,  his  eminently  learned 
and  pious  successor,  and  the  fourth  president  of  Co- 
limibia  College  ;  the  present  eminent  and  excellent 
diocesan  in  the  Episcopal  office,  whom  I  am  proud 
to  call  my  classmate  at  college,  and  my  associate  in 
our  Philolexian  exercises;  Washington  Irving,  who 
80  ably  represents  American  genius  in  the  republick 
one  and  indivisible  of  Engli^ih  literature  ;  and  who 
has  recently  entwined  his  own  reputation  with  that 
of  the  daring  discoverer  of  his  native  country.  Ma- 
son, long  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  Presbyterian 
divines  of  this  country ;  Clinton,  the  intrepid  pro- 
jector of  ycur  canal  policy.  I  might  add  a  host  of 
others,  whose  characters  are  at  once  the  pride  and 
property  of  their  countrA^nen.  "  Draw  at  a  venture," 
says  the  venerable  Dr.  Cochran,  formerly  a  profes- 
sor in  this  institution,  '*  from  the  oMt^st  and  illustrious 
seminaries  of  England  and  Ireland,  the  same  number 
of  names  as  we  had  on  our  books,  and  I  will  venture 
to  affirm  that  they  would  not  be  superiour  to  such 
men  as  Governour  Clinton,  Chancellor  Jones,  Rev. 
Dr.  John  M.  Mason,  and  some  others."  These,  gentle- 
men, are  the  rich  and  enduruig  rewards  of  the  legis- 
lative wisdom  of  that  assembly,  which  in  1753,  gave 
birth  to  Columbia  College. 

The  present  list  of  tho  graduates  of  this  school 
records  one  thousand  names,  distinguished  in  every 
variety  of  service  to  the  church  and  state. 

Robert  R.  Livingston  entered  upon  the  study  of 
the  law  in  this  city  in  1765,  under  the  direction  of 
William  Smith,  the  historian  of  New  York,  at  that 
time  an  eminent  counsellor  of  law,  and  subsequently 
chief  justice  of  Canada.  Shortly  after  having  ob- 
tained his  license  in  that  profession,  he  was  appoint- 
ed recorder  of  his  native  city.  The  trying  question 
of  the  rights  of  the  British  p&rliament,  in  which  we 
were  unrepresented,  to  impose  exactions  on  our  citi- 
Bens,  then  first  began  to  be  agitated,  and  the  subject 
of  our  memoir  as  well  as  his  illustrious  father  were 
both  ejected  from  their  official  stations,  the  latter  as 
one  of  the  justices  of  the  court  of  Oyer  and  Termi- 
ner, for  adherence  to  the  rights  of  their  countrymen. 
It  was  early  predicted  that  these  rights  could  be 
successfully  asserted  only  by  the  sword  ;  but,  re- 
itionstrance  after  remonstrance,  petition  af\er  petition, 
was  presented  to  a  ministry,  attentive  only  to  their 
passions,  and  heedless  of  the  rights  of  others.  The 
colonies,  separated  from  one  another  by  a  thousand 
feelings  and  prejudices,  soon  exhibited  a  united  reso- 
Intion  to  resist  these  pretensions  with  manly  effi>rt. 
The  official  stations  of  Mr.  Livingston  and  his  son 
did  not  prevent  them  from  joining  with  the  great 
body  of  their  countrymen  in  resisting  claims  so  un- 
just and  oppressive.  In  the  same  year,  the  gallant 
Montgomery,  recently  connected  by  marriage  to  a 
sister  of  the  chancellor,  fell  on  the  plains  of  Abra- 
ham, fighting  with  the  valour  of  his  native, in  defence 
of  his  adopted  country. 

In  return  for  royal  persecution.  Chancellor  Liv- 
ingston was  rewarded  by  popular  favour  and  the  con- 
fidence of  his  country.  In  this  war  of  principle, 
fiow  commencing,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and 
Virginia  represented  not  imperfectly,  the  entire  pop- 
nlitioii  of  the  American  cok>Bie8.    Tho  first  was 


settled  by  emigrants  chiefly  from  England,  pilrilana 
in  religion  and  in  politicks.  Virginia  was  colo- 
nized by  an  adventurous  population  who  transferred 
with^them  the  rights  and  feelings  of  Englishmen. 
The  central  colonies,  of  which  New  York  was  the 
fairest  representative,  had  emigrated  from  the  states 
of  Holland  which  preceded  even  the  English  in 
the  assertion  and  vindication  of  the  rights  of  con- 
science, and  even  during  a  struggle  of  eighty  years 
wafted  their  commerce  to  every  region  of  the  earth. 

This  various  population  united  for  the  most  part 
in  one  spontaneous  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  claims 
of  parliament ;  yet  in  New  York,  her  magnificent 
but  unprotected  harbour  and  frontier  exposed  tq  the 
depredations  of  the  ruthless  savage,  laid  her  open 
to  the  naval  force  of  Great  Britain,  and  paralyzed 
for  a  time  the  cffijrts  of  her  patriots.  Virginia  was 
foremost  in  resisting  the  odious  stamp  act,  which 
under  a  deceitful  vizor  concealed  the  arrow  of  de- 
struction. In  Boston,  the  fatal  poison  lurked  in  tho 
tea-chest.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  town,  the  blood  of 
Englishmen  and  Americans  first  mingled  in  hostilo 
conflict.  The  names  of  George  Clinton,  John  Jay, 
Philip  Schuyler,  and  Robert  R.  Livingston,  are  suf- 
ficient evidence  that  this  state  was  not  behind  her 
elder  sisters  in  devoted  ardour  and  patriotism.  These 
noble  champions  of  our  cause  justly  deemed  their 
power  and  influence  pledges  of  fidelity  to  the  peopl«>!, 
which  it  required  their  highest  efforts  to  redeem. 

In  the  immortal  Congress  of  1776,  Mr.  Living- 
ston represented  the  feelings  and  interests  of  the 
people  of  the  state  of  New  York.  At  length  the 
persevering  efforts  of  the  crown  against  the  rights  of 
the  colonies,  produced  that  memorable  resolution  of 
their  representatives, to  dissolve  forever  all  political 
connexion  with  the  parent  country :  the  committee 
appointed  to  justify  to  the  world  the  reason  of  our 
conduct,  and  claim  to  its  good  feelings,  consisted  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Roger  Sherman,  John  Adams, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  and  Robert  R.  Livingston.  In 
this  consecrated  assembly,  the  zeal  and  patriotism 
of  Mr.  Livingston  were  universally  acknowledged. 

I  need  not  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  awful 
responsibility  assumed  by  your  representatives. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  as  when  the  elder  Brutus  an- 
nounced to  the  Roman  people  the  outrage  committed 
by  Tarquin,  and  invoked  their  bravery  and  patriot- 
ism, our  virtuous  ancestors  responded  to  the  call, 
and  with  their  hearts  and  votes  united  in  pledging 
their  lives  and  fortunes  to  maintain  their  sacred 
rights.  When,  at  the  recommendation  of  congress, 
each  state  proceeded  to  frame  a  constitution  of  gov- 
ernment, Mr.  Livingston  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  conventicm  of  New  York,  and  was  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  who  presented  the  draft  of  that  in- 
strument which,  as  subsequcntlv  adopted,  formed  an 
era  in  legislation,  and  may  be  fairly  pronounced  th« 
most  judicious  scheme  of  polity  then  known  to  the 
world. 

On  the  formation  of  the  Department  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  in  1781,  under  the  articles  of  confederation, 
he  accepted  the  appointment  of  Secretary,  and  serv- 
ed in  that  capacity  with  great  diligence,  promptness, 
and  impartiality,  until  1783,  when,  on  retiring  from 
office  he  received  the  thanks  of  Congress,  and  an  as 
surance  of  the  high  sense  they  entertained  of  tho 
ability,  zeal,  and  fidelity  with  which  he  had  dis 
charged  the  important  trusts  reposed  in  him.    The 
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diploMaliek  correftfxmdenee  of  tbe  revohiiionary 
wtr,  which  has  just  appeared,  may  be  here  referred 
to,  18  documentary  testimony  to  his  cabinet  services 
in  our  greai  contest. 

Mr.  Livingston  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the 
suteof  New  York  in  1783,  being  the  first  who  held 
tlttl  office  under  the  state  constitution ;  and  he  con- 
ttiHied  in  this  highest  legal  distinction  in  the  state 
QBtil  his  mission  to  France  in  1801.  For  his  ability 
lod  fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  his  judicial  duties,  I 
a|»peal  to  the  learned  members  of  the  profession.  No 
pij>tished  documents  record  the  evidences  of  his 
laborious  research  and  accurate  discrimination.  But 
I  am  authorized  to  assert,  on  the  testimony  of  a 
most  disiingnished  successor  to  his  oflice,  that  the 
aagnst  tribunal,  whose  justice  he  dispensed,  though 
UBce  covered  with  a  halo  of  glory,  nev^r  boasted  a 
more  prompt,  more  able,  or  more  faithful  officer. 

When  at  length  the  valoiur  of  our  ancestors  had 
borne  them  successfully  through  the  revolutionary 
contest,  and  redeemed  those  pledges  which  had  been 
offered  on  the  altar  of  their  country,  another  and  a 
stiil  more  arduous  task  remained.    In  vain  had  our 
patriots  moistened  the  soil  with  their  blood,  had  our 
coQotrymen  been  led  the  victims  to  their  own  tor- 
menting feuds  and  passions.    The  bond  of  union 
which  united  us  during  the  period  that  tried  men's 
souls,  was  almost  rent  asunder  during  the  trials  of 
peace.    The  legislature  of  Virginia,  so  early  as  in 
1785,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Madison,  who  then  first 
give  presages  of  his  future  greatness,  had  appointed 
commissioneis,   with  a  view  to  form  commercial 
regulations  for  the  general  control  of  the  states. 
Commissioners  from  several  states  met  accordingly 
at  Annapolis,  the  following  year.     From  the  want 
of  adequate  powers  they  separated  without  effecting 
the  object  for  which  they  were  delegated.    In  1787, 
M  the  reconuaendatkm  of  the  Massachusetts  dele- 
gation, composed  of  Francis  Dana  and  Rufus  King, 
was  convened,  at  Philadelphia,  that  memorable  as- 
semblage of  heroes  and  statesmen,  who  met  to  de- 
vise a  plan  of  government  which  should  convey  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to,  I  trust,  the  latest  generations. 
From  Now  York  emanated  the  plan  of  that  na- 
tional compact  which  now  binds  these  states  together. 
HamiltoR  and  Madison  were  its  principal  authors. 
Totbe  former  is  chiefly  due  the  honour  of  projecting 
that  happy  compromise  between  the  rights  of  sove- 
reignty and  of  individuals,  so  ably  expounded  on  a 
recent  occasion,  by  a  successor  to  his  reputation  and 
flory.*    The  good  sense  of  our  people  ratified  it  by 
^beir  suffrages.     Let  it  not  be  deemed  irrelevant  on 
Out  occasion,  it  I  advert  to  that  excellent  series  of 
papers  written  in  defence  and  in  illustration  of  the 
constiurtioD.    These  papers  were  first  presented  to 
tke  poblick  from  the  press,  in  this  city :  in  all  hu- 
oian  probability  they  were  among  the  most  efficient 
causes  of  its    adoption.     The   Federalist  may  be 
^qoaHy  consalted  by  the  classical  scholar,  for  the 
slegaaee  of  its  language,  and  by  the  statesman,  for 
its  profound  exposition  or  polity.     It  is  the  best  vin- 
dication extant,  of  the  principles  of   a  republican 
government,  and  ought  to  be  thoroughly  understood 
^  aU  who  exercise  the  privileges  secured  to  us  by 
toe  jpeat  constitutional  charter  of  which  it  is  the 
kmuKms  interpreter. 


*  Webster,  in  the  seiiate. 


Of  the  eonventioa,  whieh  assembled  at  Pottgh- 
keepsie,  in  1788,  Chancellor  Livingston  was  one  of 
the  most  efficient  members,  and  prevailed  in  effect- 
ing its  ratification  by  his  native  state ;  thus  securing 
its  adoption  by  the  United  States.  We  are  now  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  its  blessings.  May  no  vaulting 
ambition  on  the  part  of  our  statesmen,  or  madness  on 
the  part  of  our  people,  ever  put  it  into  jeopardy  for  a 
moment.  May  it  never  be  rendered  oppressive  by 
too  liberal  a  construction  of  its  powers :  may  it  never 
be  nullified  by  metaphysical  refinement. 

In  April,  1789,  this  city  was  the  scene  of  one  of 
the  most  solemn  ceremonies  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  America.  The  great  Washington  having  con- 
ducted, to  a  successful  issue,  the  momentous  contest 
for  independence,  and  the  sages  of  our  nation  having 
elaborated  a  constitutional  code  of  government,  all 
eyes  were  directed  to  the  illustrious  hero,  whose 
wise  and  sagacious  counsels,  no  less  than  his  valour, 
pointed  him  out  as  the  most  competent,  under  Provi- 
dence, to  guide  the  vessel  of  state  in  safety.  When 
that  venerated  patriot,  agreeably  to  our  wishes,  was 
about  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  highest  office 
known  to  freemen,  Chancellor  Livingston  became 
the  witness  of  his  solemn  appeal  to  Heaven,  that  the 
laws  should  be  faithfully  administered. 

The  appointment  of  Chancellor  Livingston  to  the 
court  of  France,  was  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new 
administration  of  Jeflferson.  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
the  youthful  conqueror  of  Italy,  was  at  this  time  First 
Consul  of  the  French  republick.  At  his  court,  which 
rivalled  in  magnificence  and  splendour  the  most  au- 
gust courts  of  Europe,  the  chancellor  at  once  con- 
ciliated the  good  feelings  of  that  extraordinary  man, 
by  the  amenity  of  his  manners,  and  promoted  the 
best  interests  of  his  country,  by  persevering  and  en- 
lightened exertions.  During  the  short-lived  peace 
of  Amiens,  Paris  was  visited  by  the  refined  and  in- 
telligent from  every  part  of  the  civilized  world;  and 
here  the  chancellor  found  leisure,  amid  the  duties 
of  official  station,  to  cultivate  those  ornate  studies, 
for  which  that  capital  furnishes  every  facility.  On 
the  day  of  a  great  levee,  which  assembled  at  the 
Tuilleries,  says  the  biographer  of  Fox,  the  numerous 
representatives  of  nations  and  strangers  from  every 
country,  to  pay  their  respecU  to  the  First  Consul  of 
France,  now  established  as  the  sole  head  of  the  gov- 
ernment, the  American  ambassador,  Mr.  Livingston, 
plain  and  simple  in  manners  and  dress,  represented 
his  republick  with  propriety  and  dignity. 

In  that  important  negociation  with  the  government 
of  France,  which  resulted  in  the  acquisition  of  Lou- 
isiana, Chancellor  Livingston  was  the  prominent  and 
efficient  agent.  Its  transfer  by  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment to  France,  in  1802,  had  excited  the  most  lively 
feelings  of  the  American  republick.  By  this  unex- 
pected measure,  they  were  made  the  neighbours  to 
a  power,  which,  under  the  giant  energies  of  the  First 
Consul,  threatened,  in  case  of  rupture,  the  very  ex- 
istence of  our  republick.  Immediately  preceding  the 
entrance  into  it  of  the  French  authorities,  the  Span- 
ish powers  prohibited  the  inhabitants  of  the  western 
country  the  use  of  New  Orieans  as  a  place  of  depos* 
ite  for  their  productions,  contrary  to  the  treaty  with 
his  Catholick  majesty.  A  universal  spirit  of  indigna^ 
tion  animated  the  American  people ;  and  there  wei^ 
not  wanting  those  who  recommended  an  immediate 
I  recourse  to  arms.     The  discussions  on  this  question 
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itt  the  congress  of  tb«  United  Statoe  siictied  debates, 
in  which  De  Wiu  Ciiuton  and  Governeur  MonriSy 
representatives  of  this  sute  in  the  American  Senate, 
snst^ed  the  different  views  of  the  rival  parties  of 
this  country.  In  pursuance  of  the  sounder  coimsels 
of  those  who  urged  the  propriety  of  negociation  and 
peace,  the  executive  of  the  United  States  deputed, 
as'  minister  to  the  court  of  France,  the  late  President 
Monroe ;  but  previous  to  bis  arrival  Mr.  Livingston, 
in  an  elaborate  and  interesting  memoir,  addressed  to 
the  French  government,  had  prepared  them  for  the 
cession  of  the  greater  part  of  Liouisiana.  To  further 
this  great  object,  he  had  also  personally  importuned 
the  First  Consul. 

The  result  of  Chancellor  Livingston's  efforts  was 
prompt  and  successful.  On  the  fifth  of  Aipnl,  the 
First  Consul  announced  to  his  bureau  of  state,  his 
determination  to  sell  whatever  of  American  territory 
he  had  obtained  fro«n  Spain.  Seven  days  afterward, 
Mr.  Monroe  arrived  in«  Paris,  and  gaTe  the  consent 
of  the  American  government  to  this  negociation. 
The  menacing  posture  of  affairs  between  France  and 
England  faciUtated  the  objects  of  these  arrange- 
ments, and  resulted  in  the  transfer  of  the  entire 
country  to  the  American  republick,  for  a  simi  less 
than  was  adequate  for  the  preparation  of  a  single 
campaign. 

By  this  important  treaty,  contrary  to  the  anticipa- 
tions of  the  timid  or  interested,  the  confederacy  of 
our  states  was  placed  on  an  invulnerable  basis ;  ter- 
ritory was  added  to  our  country,  nearly  equal  in  ex- 
tent to  that  of  the  original  states  of  our  union  ;  and 
the  blessings  of  free  government  secured  to  millions, 
who  had  otherwise  groaned  under  the  vassalage  of 
foreign  dcmiinioe.  The  vast  deseru  of  Louisiana 
are  daily  becoming  the  cheerful  residence  of  an  in- 
telligent and  Christian  population,  with  American 
blood  flowing  in  their  veins,  and  beating  responsive 
t»  repuUioan  feelings ;  and  the  field  of  New  Orleans 
is  now  added  lo  ^ose  of  Bunker's  Hill,  Stillwater, 
and  Cbippeway,  as  trophies  of  American  valour  and 
patriotism. 

AiVer  ths  signing  of  this  eventful  treaty,  the  three 
ministers  arose,  says  one  of  them,  the  Count  Mar- 
bois,  when  Mr.  Livingston,  expressing  the  general 
satisfaction,  said,  with  prophetic  sagacity,  **  VVe  have 
lived  long,  but  this  is  the  noblest  work  of  our  whole 
lives.  The  treaty  which  we  have  just  signed  has 
not  been  obcuneid  by  art,  or  dictated  by  force ; 
equally  advantageous  to  the  two  contracting  parties, 
it  will  change  vast  soiiiudes  into  flourishing  dis- 
tricts. From  this  day,  the  United  States  take  their 
place  among  the  powers  of  the  first  rank ;  the  En- 
glish lose  all  exclusive  influence  in  the  affairs  of 
America.  Thus  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  Eu- 
ropean rivalries  and  animosities  is  about  to  cease. 
The  United  States  will  re-establish  the  maritime 
rights  of  all  the  world,  which  are  now  usurped  by  a 
single  nation.  These  treaties  will  thus  be  a  guaran- 
tee of  peace  and  concord  among  commercial  states. 
The  instruments  which  we  have  just  signed,  will 
cause  no  tears  to  be  shed ;  they  prepare  ages  of 
happiness  for  innumerable  generations  of  human 
creatures.  The  Mississippi  and  Missouri  will  see 
them  succeed  one  another,  and  multiply,  truly  wor- 
thy of  the  regard  of  Providence,  in  the  bosom  of 
equality,  under  just  laws,  freed  from  the  errours  of 
superstition  and  the  scourges  of  bad  government.^ 


The  coMsquMoes  of  this  act  did  net 
penetration  of  the  First  CensuL  "*  This  ; 
of  territofY,"  said  he, "  strengthens  for  ever  the  pasr«^ 
er  of  the  United  Sutes,  and  1  have  just  given  to  fin- 
gland  a  Bsiirittme  rival  that  will  sooner  or  later  hoiB- 
ble  her  pride.* 

The  official  duties  of  Resident  Minister  at  Paxas, 
did  not  prevent  Chancellor  Livingston  from  bestow- 
ing his  attention  to  those  objects  of  taste  eongeniat 
to  his  feelings,  and  beneficial  to  his  country.  To 
the  American  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  established  in. 
New  York,  in  1801,  hie  added  the  excellent  coUeo* 
tion  of  busts  and  statues  which  are  now  the  boael  of 
that  institution,  and  was  instrumental  in  procuriog^r 
from  the  liberality  of  the  First  Consul,  its  rich  paioi* 
ittgs  and  prints.  He  continued  through  life  devoted 
to  its  interests,  and  was  for  many  years  its  chief 
officer.  To  the  transactions  of  the  Society  (or  tho 
Promotion  of  Useful  Arts,  esublished  in  1703, 
chiefly  through  his  exertions,  he  contributed  many 
appropriate  papers,  and  during  his  residence  abread, 
enriched  our  agriculture  with  the  improveflMnts  of 
French  husbandry. 

The  last  effort  of  his  pen  was  his  Paper  on  Agii-  * 
cukure,  written  but  a  few  days  before  his  fatal  illo— s. 
In  this  spirited  essay,  he  vindicates  the  climate,  soil, 
and  capabilities,  of  his  native  country.  He  shows 
the  value  of  horticultural  labour,  and  demonstrates 
the  reciprocal  connexions  between  agriculture  an4 
manufactures.  The  inherent  fertility  and  the  ia^ 
genous  resource  of  the  country,  are  the  themes  of 
his  admiration  and  eulogy.  He  was  among  the  ear- 
liest, with  Judge  Peters,  to  employ  gypsum,  as  th» 
means  of  fertilizing  soils ;  ana  the  introduotioa  of 
clover,  and  a  better  breed  of  domestiek  csltle,  atlesl 
his  vigilant  and  enlightened  seaL 

One  other  benefit  conferred  on  mankind  will,  of 
itself,  convey  the  name  of  Chancellor  Livingste*  to 
the  remotest  posterity ;  his  co-opera^on  with  RoheiS 
Fulton  in  effecting  the  successful  appUcatioa  of 
steam  to  navigation,  the  most  importsnt  improvenaeot 
since  the  invention  of  printing,  and  only  inferionr  in 
lasting  consequences  to  mai&ind.  By  it  the  greal 
community  of  nations  is  bound  together  by  comflser- 
cial  and  socisl  intercourse ;  the  arts  of  war  are  ma4e 
to  yield  to  the  profitable  pursuits  of  peace  ;  univer* 
sal  civilization,  universal  education,  and  the  beaigs 
influence  of  religion  conveyed  to  every  land. 

"  The  connexion  between  Livingston  and  Fultoa," 
says  the  lamented  Clinton,  "  realized  to  a  gieat  de* 
gree,  the  vision  of  the  poet.  All  former  experiments 
had  fiiiled,  and  the  genius  of  Fulton,  aided  and  foe* 
tared  by  the  publick  spirit  and  discernment  of  Liv* 
ingston,  created  one  of  the  greatest  accommodations 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  These  illustrious  nMn 
will  be  considered,  through  all  time,  as  the  benefac- 
tors of  the  world.** 

The  leisure  hours  of  Chancellor  Livingston  were 
devoted  to  every  variety  of  science,  arts,  and  litera- 
ture. The  heroick  authors  of  antiquity.  Homer  and 
Virgil,  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  were  among  those 
which  contributed  to  improve  his  taste,  and  expand 
his  thought  and  feeling.  His  historical  researches 
were  various  and  extensive.  All  this  was  not  effect- 
ed without  unremiuing  industry.  Every  interval  o< 
time  afforded  from  the  duties  and  cares  of  publick 
life,  was  devoted,  with  scrupulous  fidelity,  to  add  to 
his   stores  of  knowledge.    Like   the    Chanoellor 
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JpAgnenBCkM,  in  Variety  of  pnrsoit,  he  fbund  ^at 
miantieii  wbieh  oibets  seek  in  pleasure  aadi  amuse- 


The  style  of  his  OTstory  was  ebaste  and  classical, 
nd  ef  Uiat  persuasive  kind  which  the  father  of 
poetry  ascribes  to  Nestor.  All  who  were  witnesses, 
listify  to  the  mote  attention  with  which  he  riveted 
his  ludttors.  But  he  chiefly  delighted  in  the  pa- 
iMck,  and  often,  by  hb  appeals  to  the  sympathies 
of  his  hearers,  connteracted  the  most  powerful  preju- 
dices. His  acknowledged  integrity  and  patriotism 
doebdess  added  force  to  all  he  uttered.  Franklin 
Mfned  him  the  American  Cicero  :  in  him  were  uni- 
ted all  those  qualities  which  according  to  that  illus- 
liious  Roman,  are  necessary  in  the  perfect  orator. 

After  a  life,  every  portion  of  which  was  devoted 
» the  benefit  of  his  fellow*man,  he  paid  the  last  debt 
10  aatmre,  at  his  seat,  at  Glermont,  on  the  twenty- 
tilth  ef  February,  1813. 

Thus  it  appears,  from  this  imperfect  tribute,  that 
the  late  Chancellor  Livingston  was  an  active  agent 
in  the  most  momentous  events  that  have  influenced 
the  destinies  of  mankind.  Of  the  congress  of  1776, 
wUeh  resolved  that  these  states  were  free  and  in- 
iependent,  he  was  a  disunguisbed  member,  and  be- 
km^  lo  that  committee  which  framed  the  declara- 
tisB  of  our  grievances  and  rights — ^and  which  will 
timsmit  their  names  to  the  latest  posterity :  of  the 
coBvention  of  New  York  which  formed  the  constitu- 
tion of  our  state— the  beat-devised  scheme  of  polity 
kiown  to  the  world ;  of  a  subsequent  convention, 
which  ratiOed  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
Maed  by  the  ¥risdom  of  Hamilton  and  Madison. 
The  important  actor  in  a  negociation,  which  doubled 
eir  country  in  extent,  and,  I  tnist,  has  rendered  it 
kt  ever  secure  from  foreign  intrusion  ;  the  coadjutor 
is  that  noblest  of  all  improvements  in  mechanicks, 
l|y  which  time  and  space  are  annihilated — the  inven- 
tisii  of  steam  navigation. 

In  Mr.  Livingston,  to  the  proud  character  of  in- 
Hfiity,  honour,  and  disinterestedness,  were  added 
the  mild,  yet  ennobling  features  of  religion.  An  in- 
qmiiig  believer  in  its  trtith,  an  exemplar  of  its  gentle 
efects  on  the  character,  he  daily  sought  its  consola- 
tioas,  and  strengthened  his  pious  resolutions  in  the 
rich  inheritance  it  promises.  He  was  devoted  to  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church,  from  an  enlightened 
preference  of  its  doctrines  and  discipline,  without 
DOiiile  feelings  to  those  who  trust  to  other  guides  in 
religioQ  than  Chillingworth  and  Hooker. 

Chancellor  Uvingston,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
was  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age.  His  person  was 
t^  and  commanding,  and  of  patrician  dignity.  Gen- 
tle and  courteous  in  his  manners,  pare  and  upright 
in  his  morals.     His  benefactions  to  the  poor  were 

nBerons  and  unostentatious.     In  his  life  without 

Kproaeh,  victorious  in  death  over  its  terrours. 

Whit  is  txvth  ?-— It  must  be  plain  that  what  is 
true  in  one  country  is  not  true  in  another.  Monsieur 
Souchard,  a  late  French  teacher  in  New  York, used 
to  tell  his  pupils  that  unless  they  cultivated  their 
Diinds,  they  were  not  so  good  as  a  swine — for  the 
Aeshof  the  latter  was  good  to  eat ;  while  their  bodies 
were  worthless  after  death.  An  inhabitant  of  Pata- 
gooia  would  hare  denied  the  soundness  of  this  co- 
roDiiy. 

IS 


AMERICAN  BIOGRAPHY. 

SAMUEL  PROVOOST,  D.  D. 
FYom  Kitapp's  American  IKographjr. 

Samuel  Provoost,  D*  D.,  a  Bishop  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Chureh  of  the  United  States,  wa« 
descended  from  a  family  originally  French,  whose 
ancestors  may  be  traced  back  as  far  as  the  year 
1550.  The  orthography  of  the  name  with  the  dou* 
ble  O  seems  of  comparatively  modern  date.  Ths 
first  of  the  family,  of  whom  a  particular  trace  can  be 
found,  was  a  William  Provost,  who  resided  in  Paris 
at  the  time  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
The  family  were  Huguenots.  A  part  of  them  fled  to 
Geneva,  where  their  descendants  are  yet  to  be  found 
in  respectable  stations.  William  escaped  to  Amster- 
dam, where  he  married  a  French  lady,  also  a  fugitive 
from  Paris.  Of  this  marriage  there  were  five  sons ; 
the  eldest  was  Johannes,  who  married  a  Dutch  lady^ 
and  had  by  her  three  sons :  the  younger  of  whom 
came  to  this  countiy,  then  the  New  Netherlands,  in 
1624.  He  soon  after  returned  to  Amsterdam,  and 
there  married  a  lady  by  the  name  of  Tam  Waart.  In 
1 634,  this  David  Provoost  with  his  wife,  came  back 
to  New  York,  (then  New  Amsterdans,)  and  soon  aftet 
was  commissioned  by  the  Dutch  governour  to  com- 
mand a  military  expedition  against  the  English*  who 
had  made  encroachments  at  Fresh  river,  (the  Con- 
necticut,) on  what  their  high  mightinesses  claimed  as 
their  territory.  He  was  successful  in  driving  away 
the  intruders,  and  built  a  fort  at  what  is  now  called 
Saybrook,  to  which  place  he  removed  hb  family, 
and  continued  to  command  and  reside  in  the  fort  a 
number  of  years.  There  was  another  brother  Elias^ 
who  also  came  to  this  country  and  settled  at  Albany, 
then  Fort  Orange.  From  this  Elias  Provoost,  sprang 
the  Provoosto  of  that  quarter.  David  Provoost  had 
a  number  of  children,  and  died  in  1657.  His  third 
son,  David,  was  bom  at  Saybrook,  in  1642>  and  in 
1668,  married  Catharine  Lawrence,  who  was  bom 
in  Holland,  in  1650.  They  had  a  number  of  chil- 
dren— the  fourth  son,  Samuel  was  born  in  New 
York,  in  1687.  He  married  Maria  Bousfield,  daugh- 
ter of  Thomas  Bousfield,  of  Cork,  Ireland.  Her 
brother  Benjamin  Bmisfield,  was  sometime  sheriff 
of  Cork,  and  distinguished  himself  as  an  earnest 
political  writer.  Samuel  Prorooel  had  many  chil- 
dren. His  son  John  was  born  in  New  York,  ia 
1713,  and  became  so  wealthy  as  to  be  able  to  give 
his  son  Samuel,  afterward  the  bishop,  a  collegiate 
education  in  England. 

John  Provoost  married  Eve  Rutgers,  by  whom  he 
had  several  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  the  above- 
mentioned  Samuel,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
on  the  twenty-sixth  of  February,  1742.  It  is  men- 
tioned that  this  child  was  christened  in  the  Dutch 
church.  It  seems  that  the  family,  from  the  begin- 
ning, belonged  to  that  sect.  When  Mr.  ProvoosI 
joined  the  Episcopalians,  does  not  appear.  It  is 
probable  that  his  education  in  an  English  University 
had  its  influence  in  this  respect.  It  would  appear 
that  upon  his  receiving  the  rudiments  of  ordinaffy 
classical  instruction,  he  first  entered  King's  (now 
Columbia)  college,  at  a  very  early  age,  and  that  he 
there  made  great  proficiency  ar»l  graduated  AditfiU 
He  repaiied  to  Europe  previovsly  (•  Uf  amviBf  a« 
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1|^8  nineteenth  yeir.  When  he  was  adnuUed  to 
deacon's  orders,  he  was  styled  S.  P.  A.  B.  of  StT 
Peter's  college,  Cambridge.  In  1761,  he  left  New 
York,  arrived  at  Falmouth  in  September,  and  in  No- 
vember, he  entered  fellow  commoner  of  St.  Peter's 
College,  England.  It  is  reported  that  while  he  par- 
took of  the  gayety  which  was  then  the  fashion  of  the 
English  universities,  he  prosecuted  his  studies  with 
great  assiduity.  His  father  allowed  him  a  private 
tutor  who  was  the  celebrated  Dr.  John  Jebb,  a  man 
of  distinguished  talents,  with  whom  Mr.  Provoost 
formed  an  ardent  friendship,  and  was  in  correspond- 
ence  so  long  as  Dr.  Jebb  lived.  Soon  after  the 
oommencement  of  his  studies  at  Cambridge  he  seems 
to  have  decided  on  the  church  as  his  profession,  and 
it  is  evident  from  the  letters  between  him  and  his 
father  that  this  was  his  own  unbiased  choice.  Mr. 
Provoost  acquired  a  knowledge  not  only  of  the  Latin, 
Greek  and  Hebrew  languages,  but  he  made  himself 
roaster  of  the  French  and  Italian.  In  a  letter  to  his 
father  dated  the  thirteenth  of  April,  1765,  he  sap, 
^*  I  can  get  my  degree  and  conmiendamus>  here  when- 
ever I  please :  nothing  but  my  being  too  young  in 
orders  could  prevent  my  returning  home  next  sum- 
mer." 

On  the  twenty-third  of  February,  1766,  Samuel 
Provoost,  A.  B.,  of  St.  Peter's  College  in  Cambridge, 
was  admitted  into  the  order  of  deacon  at  the  Chapel 
Royal  of  St.  James  Place,  Westminster,  by  the 
bishop  of  London,  and  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  March 
following,  to  priest's  orders,  at  the  King's  Chapel,  in 
White  Hall,  by  Dr.  Edmond  Keen,  bishop  of  Ches- 
ter. 

Benjamin  Bousfield  was  a  fellow  student  of  Mr. 
Provoost,  at  the  University  at  Cambridge.  They 
were  intimate  friends.  Mr.  Bousfield  was  the  only 
son  of  Thomas  Bousfield,  a  man  of  large  estate,  and 
then  the  only  banker  of  the  city  of  Cork,  Ireland. 
The  son  was  afterward  a  conspicuous  character  in 
the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  and  sheriff  of  the 
county  of  Cork,  during  the  great  political  contentions 
of  that  country.  He  was  so  far  a  literary  man,  that 
he  ventured  to  enter  the  field  with  the  great  Edmund 
Burke,aiid  wrote  a  pamphlet  in  answer  to  Mr.  Burke's 
eelebrated  book  on  the  French  revolution. 

At  about  the  period  last  mentioned  the  widowed 
mother  of  Mr.  Bousfield  and  her  daughter  Maria, 
paid  a  visit  to  Cambridge.  The  acquaintance  be- 
tween Mr.  Provoost,  and  the  sister  of  his  friend,  soon 
ripenied  into  a  mutual  attachment,  and  on  the  eighth 
of  June,  1766,  they  were  married  in  St.  Mary's 
Church,  Cambridge,  by  one  of  the  senior  fellows  of 
Trinity  College. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Provoost  was  induced  to  take  this 
step  the  sooner,  by  the  prospect  which  was  then  held 
out  to  him  of  an  immediste  and  elegible  settlement 
in  his  own  country.  The  Episcopalians  were  then 
building  a  new  church,  (probably  St.  Paul's,)  and  he 
was  informed  by  his  correspondents  that  there  was 
an  intention  to  offer  him  the  pastoral  charge  of  it. 

Soon  aficr  his  marriage  he  returned  to  New  York, 
with  his  bride,  and  in  December,  1766,  he  accepted 
a  call  to  be  one  of  the  assistant  ministers  of  Trinity 
church,  for  a  salary  of  two  hundred  and  fi(Vy  pounds 
a  year. 

In  1768,  he  was  prevailed  on  by  his  wife,  to  pay 
a  visit  with  her  to  her  relations  in  Ireland.  He 
to  have  had  the  peraustioa  of  thft  vestry,  to 


absent  himself  for  this  pa^MMe,  nnder  an  undeoUnd 
ing,  on  his  part,  at  least,  ih^t  when  he  returned  he 
should  resume  his  station  in  the  church,  on  the  same 
terms  as  when  he  went  to  Ireland*  But  the  vestry 
appear  to  have  thought  themselves  at  liberty  to  make 
his  continuance  in  his  office  depend  on  conditions 
which  they  thought  proper  to  propose. 

Soon  aiter  his  return,  it  was  proposed  in  the  ves- 
try, (October  the  twenty-sixth,  1769.)  to  dismiss 
Mr.  Provoost,  on  account  of  the  insufficiency  of  the 
corporate  funds  to  support  him.  This  |xopositioa 
was  not  adopted.  But  on  the  sixth  of  the  next  month 
it  was  resolved  that  he  should  be  continued  as  aa 
assistant  minister,  if  he  woidd  be  content,  instead  of 
a  salary,  to  receive  such  compensation  as  could  be 
raised  by  subscription. 

While  this  matter  was  pending,  Mr.  Provoost  re- 
monstrated against  what  he  considered  as  the  bad 
faith  of  the  attempt  to  place  him  on  any  other  footiog 
in  the  church  than  that  on  which  he  stood  when  he 
left  it,  with  the  consent  of  the  vestry,  to  make  his 
visit  to  Ireland.  How  he  treated  the  offer  of  the 
vestry,  that  he  should  be  supported  by  subscrip- 
tion, does  not  appear.  It  is  very  certain,  however, 
that  it  was  not  accepted,  and  that  about  this  time  Us 
connection  with  Trinity  church  was  dissolved. 

But  it  is  probable  that  the  insufficiency  of  funds 
was  not  so  much  the  cause  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
vestry,  as  a  discontent  with  Mr.  Provoost.  For  it  is 
evident  that  some  part  of  his  congregation  were  dis- 
satisfied with  him.  He  was  not  sufficiently  high 
church  to  please  them— of  this  he  was  not  uncon- 
scious. In  a  letter  written  soon  after  his  return  from 
Ireland,  to  his  Cambridge  tutor,  Dr.  Jebb,  he  says, 
**  I  am  now  returned  to  my  native  country — we  have 
a  fine  son  and  daughter,  and  I  should  think  my  situ- 
ation perfectly  agreeable  if  it  were  not  for  the  bigoliy 
and  enthusiasm  that  generally  prevails  among  people 
here  of  all  denominations.  Even  the  church-^par 
ticularly  the  lower  members  of  it,  are  not  free  from 
the  general  infection*  As  I  found  this  to  be  the  case, 
I  maiide  it  a  point  to  preach  the  plain  doctrines  of 
morality  in  the  manner  I  found  them  enforced  by  the 
most  eminent  divines  of  the  church  of  England. 
This  brought  an  accusation  against  me  by  these  peo- 
ple that  I  was  endeavouring  to  sap  the  foundation  of 
Christianity,  which  they  imagined  to  consist  in  the 
doctrines  of  absolute  predestination  and  reprobatioa 
— ^placing  such  an  unbounded  confidence  in  the  mer- 
its of  Christ,  as  to  think  their  own  endeavours  quite 
unnecessary,  and  not  in  the  least  available  to  salva- 
tion, and  consigning  to  everlasting  destruction  all 
who  happen  to  differ  from  them  in  the  most  trivial 
matters.  1  was  however  happy  enough  to  be  sup- 
ported by  many  of  the  principal  people  of  New  York." 

There  were  many  too  of  the  disciples  of  the  school 
of  election  and  eternal  damnation,  who  called  upoa 
him  by  anonymous  letters  to  preach  their  doctrine, 
and  reprobated  his  sermons  because  they  were  too 
moral.  No  doubt  these  saints  would  have  been  bet- 
ter pleased  if  he  had  preached  what  neither  he  or 
they  could  understand. 

Another  complaint  against  him  was,  that  he  w^ 
too  restrained  in  his  visits  to  the  members  of  bis 
church — not  that  he  was  not  generous  to  the  poor, 
and  kind  to  the  sick — or  that  he  did  not  discharge 
all  the  duties  of  a  Christian  pastor ;  but  he  would  not^ 
indeed  he  could  not,  court  popularity. 
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It  i>  extremely  probable  also  that  tbe  discontent 
of  the  vestry  and  the  congregation  with  Mr.  Provoost 
|rew  oiit  of  the  political  questions  which  then  agi- 
tated the  country  and  bred  discord  in  erery  society. 
Tboogh  the  church  and  stote  were  not  united  in  the 
eokmy  of  New  York  exactly  as  it  was,  and  is,  in 
England,  yet  the  church  was  very  dependant  on  the 
kiBg  and  his  government,  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
tint  die  Episcopalians  of  the  city  of  New  York  rery 
generally  took  part  with  the  mother  country.  It  is 
believed  that  the  members  of  the  vestry  who  passed 
ilie  resolution  which  obliged  Mr.  Provoost  to  leave 
(be  church,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three,  were 
tones — Mr.  Provoost  was  entirely  on  the  side  of 
tbose  who  were  opposed  to  the  British  Government, 
and  took  no  pains  to  conceal  his  sentiments.  He 
trows  them  very  explicitly,  in  the  abovementionlBd 
letter  to  Dr.  Jebb. 

Soon  af^r  he  left  Trinity  church  he  determined  to 
seek  in  the  country  that  quiet  which  the  perturbed 
Kite  of  the  city  did  not  permit.  He  purchased  a 
mall  farm  at  East  Camp,  which  was  then  in  Dutch- 
ess county.  In  the  selection  of  this  spot,  he  was  no 
doubt,  in  some  measure,  influenced  by  its  being  in 
die  neighbourhood  of  the  Livingston  families.  Mr. 
Waher  and  Robert  Cambridge  Livingston  had  been 
fellow  students  with  him  at  the  English  University. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  1770,  or  beginning  of  1771, 
Mr.  Provoost  removed  with  his  family  to  East  Camp. 
From  this  time  till  the  close  of  the  revolutionary 
war,  Mr.  Provoost  seems  to  have  lived  in  perfect 
retirement,  occupying  himself  with  literary  pursuits, 
for  which  he  had  a  great  taste.  His  political  senti- 
Bents  however,  were  so  well  known  and  his  char- 
acter and  abilities  were  so  much  respected  that  his 
name  was  put  by  the  leading  politicians  of  the  day, 
ft  the  head  of  a  list  of  persons  who  were  to  be  del- 
egates to  the  provincial  congress.  But  he  declined 
accepting  this  office. 

When  the  convention  which  formed  the  first  con- 
ttitotian  of  the  state  of  New  York  met  at  Kingston, 
in  1777,  they  elected  Mr.  Provoost  their  chaplain, 
bat  he  refused  to  accept  the  appointment  and  gave 
the  following  reasons  to  one  of  his  friends  for  doing 
so :  "In  the  beginning  of  the  present  war,  when 
each  province  was  endeavouring  to  unite  the  more 
effectually  to  oppose  the  tyranny  of  the  British  court, 
!  remarked  with  great  concern  that  all  the  church 
clergy  in  these  northern  states,  who  received  salaries 
ftoia  the  society,  or  emoluments  from  England,  were 
nanimons  in  opposing  the  salutary  meastires  of  a 
nsl  majority  of  their  countrymen — so  great  a  har- 
mony aroonr  people  in  their  particular  circumstances 
pretty  cleaily  convinced  me  that  some  at  least,  were 
biased  by  interested  motives.  As  I  entertained  po- 
litical opinions  diametrically  opposed  to  those  of  my 
hrethren,  I  was  apprehensive  that  a  profession  of 
ihese  opinions  might  be  imputed  to  mercenary  views, 
aad  an  imgenerotis  desire  of  rising  on  their  ruin.  To 
ohfiate  any  suspicions  of  this  kind,  I  formed  a  reso- 
hikm  never  to  accept  of  any  preferment  during  the 
pieseDt  contest ;  though  as  a  private  person,  I  have 
heea«  and  shall  always  be  ready  to  encounter  any 
teger  ^t  may  be  incurred  in  the  defence  of  our 
iavriaahle  rights  and  liberties.'' 

Governed  by  this  determination  he  refused  an  offer 
vhieh  was  nmde  in  1777,  to  be  Rector  of  St.  Mi- 
chasrs  charok  in  CharieMon,  S.  C,  wkh  a  very 


handsome  salary,  and  anotner  call  which  he  received 
in  1782,  to  take  the  pastoral  charge  of  a  church  called 
the  King's  Chapel,  in  Boston.  In  bis  answer  to 
these  calls  he  reiterated  as  reasons  for  his  not  ac- 
cepting them,  the  same  which  he  had  given  when 
he  declined  die  offer  of  the  chaplaincy,  to  the  con* 
vention. 

The  merit  of  Mr.  Provoost's  adherence  to  this 
resolution  will  be  the  more  appreciated  when  his 
circumstances  at  the  time,  are  considered.  The  sit- 
uation in  which  he  was  placed,  by  the  revolution,  he 
describes  thus:  "I  have  no  salary,  or  income,  of 
any  kind  ;  the  estate  which  formerly  supported  me, 
having  been  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ever  since 
they  took  possession  of  New  York.  The  place  in 
which  I  live  is  so  far  from  maintaining  my  family, 
that  I  am  now  in  debt  for  the  greatest  part  of  the 
wheat  they  have  consumed  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war.  Besides  selling  part  of  my  furniture,  Ac, 
and  running  in  debt  for  various  necessaries,  I  have 
from  time  to  time,  borrowed  money  of  my  friends 
to  considerable  amount.  My  mother  and  family  are 
refugees  from  the  city,  and  nearly  in  the  same  sit- 
uation with  myself — and  I  am  prevented  by  the  con- 
stitution of  the  state  and  the  canons  of  the  church, 
from  entering  into  any  secular  employment." 

A  curious  anecdote  of  Bishop  Provoost,  belongs  to 
this  period.  When  the  British  fleet  ascended  the 
Hudson  river,  at  the  time  that  they  burnt  Esopus, 
after  they  had  set  fire  to  Judge  Livingston's  house, 
which  was  but  a  little  way  below  Mr.  Provoost's 
farm,  a  detachment  of  soldiers  from  the  fleet  was^  ob- 
served approaching  the  shore  not  far  from  Mr.  Pro- 
voost's dwelling.  Mr.  Provoost  and  a  number  of  his 
neighbours  armed  themselves,  with  a  hope  that  diey 
might  defend  their  property.  The  soldiers  were  seen 
to  land,  and  leave  their  boat  in  charge  of  a  guard  of 
two  or  three  men.  It  was  immediately  proposed  by 
the  armed  citizens  to  surprise  the  guard  and  destroy 
the  boat,  which  would  insure,  with  the  force  that 
could  be  raised  in  the  country,  the  capture  of  the 
whole  detachment.  With  this  design,  Mr.  Provoost 
and  his  party  crept  along  the  river,  concealed  by  the 
rocks  and  bushes,  till  they  had  got  so  near  the  boat 
as  to  be  on  the  point  of  executing  their  design ;  when 
to  their  great  disappointment,  the  soldiers,  who  had 
left  the  shore,  met  with  something  which  hastened 
their  return,  and  the  reverend  gentleman  and  his  as- 
sociates, were  glad  to  keep  themselves  hid,  not  with- 
out fears  that  they  would  be  discovered.  If  this  had 
happened  thoy  certainly  would  have  been  the  cap- 
tured, instead  of  the  captors — and  very  probably,  he 
would  not  have  been  very  easily  exchanged — as  the 
British  oflicers  might  have  chosen  to  exhibit  in  Eng- 
land, a  rebel  fighting-parson  as  a  curiosity. 

But  after  the  termination  of  the  revcilutionary  war, 
Mr.  Provoost's  prospects  very  soon  changed — a  few 
days  before  the  British  troops  finally  evacuated  the 
city  of  New  York,  the  persons  who  then  claimed  to 
be  the  vestry  of  Trinity  church,  elected  a  rector  in 
the  place  of  Dr.  Inglis,  who  had  left  the  country. 
This,  when  the  Americans  took  possession  of  the 
city,  excited  great  discontent  among  the  members  of 
the  church  who  had  been  driven  from  their  houses 
during  the  war,  and  who  disputed  the  validity  of  any 
election  of  reatrymen,  made  while  the  city  was  in 
possession  of  the  enemy.  The  whig  members  of 
the  diuroh  refused  tontteod  poblick  wonkip  and  tht 
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exeitement  tgainst  the  proceedings  of  the  vestry  and 
tke  new  rector,  was  so  great  that  there  was  a  design 
to  take  the  property  of  the  church  from  them  by  force. 
To  prevent  this  some  of  the  more  temperate  Episco- 
palians, who  were  whigs,  called  a  meeting  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church,  with  a  view  to  adopt  such  a  course 
as  might  prevent  violence.  This  meeting  appointed  a 
.  coamtttee  to  confer  wiih  the  vestry,  and  to  endeavour 
to  induce  them  to  adopt  such  measures  as  might  pro- 
duce an  amicable  arrangement.  It  was  proposed  to 
tke  vestry  by  the  committee,  that  the  new  rector 
should  resign,  and  that  a  whig  should  be  chosen  in 
his  place.  After  a  deliberation  of  some  days,  the 
vestry  refused  to  accede  to  this  proposition.  The 
committee  then  applied  to  the  council  which  declared 
that  the  vestry  was  not  legally  constituted,  and  that 
tkeir  appointment  of  a  rector  was,  of  course,  void. 
The  council  vested  the  temporalities  of  the  church 
in  nine  trustees,  who  on  the  thirteenth  of  January, 
1784,  took  possession  of  the  church.  Soon  after  a 
general  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  church  was 
called,  at  which  meeting  Mr.  Provoost  was  unani- 
mously elected  Rector  of  Trinity  church.  A  depu- 
ti^on  was  sent  to  him  to  request  that  he  would  ac- 
cept the  office.  To  this  he  consented.  He  shortly 
removed  to  the  city  with  his  family  and  was  forth- 
with inducted. 

This  change  must  have  been  agreeable  to  Mr. 
Provoost  on  many  accounts :  among  others,  it  could 
not  have  been  the  least  satisfactory,  that  it  restored 
bjm  to  his  property. 

No  sooner  had  the  country  established  its  political 
independence,  than  the  members  of  the  church 
thought  not  only  of  freeing  it  also,  from  all  foreign  ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction,  but  of  establishing  for  it,  as 
far  as  circumstances  would  permit,  a  republican  gov- 
ernment ;  that  is,  an  elective  and  representative  gov- 
enimeut,  in  the  true  formation  of  which  the  members 
of  the  church  seem  also  to  have  had  in  mind  as  a 
model,  the  federative  constitution  of  the  country. 
The  state  conventions  would  be  in  the  place  of  the 
state  legislatures,  and  the  general  convention  would 
be  the  church  congress. 

The  first  decisive  movement  toward  the  organiza- 
tion of  this  government,  was  a  meeting  of  clergymen 
and  laymen  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
May,  1784.  They  appointed  a  commiuee  to  confer 
with  members  of  the  church  in  other  states.  This 
committee  on  the  sixth  and  seventh  of  October,  in  the 
same  year,  met  in  the  city  of  New  York,  clergymen 
and  lay  deputies,  from  several  parts  of  the  union. 

Mr.  Provoost  was  one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
clergy  from  New  York.  This  body  convoked  the 
general  convention  which  met  at  Philadelphia  in 
October,  1785,  of  which  Mr.  Provoost  was  of  course, 
a  member. 

In  (he  proceedings  of  every  assembly  which  con- 
templated the  foundation  of  a  church  governmrnt  the 
necessity  of  having  an  independent  order  of  bishops 
was  recognised.  But  great  difficulties  seemed  to  pre- 
sent themselves  in  obtaining  a  due  consecration  of  per- 
sons to  this  holy  office.  The  English  bishops  could 
not  confer  it  without  the  candidate  would  take  cer- 
tain oaths,  and  could  produce  certain  documents,  en- 
tirely inconsistent  with  the  new  relations  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  Stales — besides,  it  was 
feared,  that  it  was  too  soon  to  expect  that  the  ani- 
whkli  ar«  always  geneiated  by  civil  wars, 


would  hare  ao  far  subbed  as  to  render  the  mothei 
country  disposed  to  be  indulgent  to  her  rebellioiia 
children. 

Under  these  circumstances  an  application  to  the 
Episcopacy  of  some  of  the  European  continental 
powers  was  contemplated.  As  early  as  the  year 
1784,  Mr.  John  Adams,  then  our  ambasaador  at  the 
court  of  St.  James,  applied,  on  the  suggestion  he  says 
of  an  American  correspondent,  to  the  Danish  minis- 
ter to  the  same  court  to  know  whether  consecration 
might  be  obtained  in  Denmark. — ^This  the  Danish 
minister  sent  to  his  court,  by  which  it  was  referred 
to  the  theological  faculty  of  Denmark,  and  their  an« 
swer  was  communicated  by  Count  Rosencrone,  prioi 
counsellor  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  to  his  minister 
Mr.  de  St.  Saphorin,  and  by  him  to  Mr.  Adams,  in  a 
letfer  dated  April  the  twenty-first,  1784. — Coum 
Rosencrone*s  letter  to  Mr.  de  St.  Saphorin  is  as  fol- 
lows :  "  The  opinion  of  the  theological  faculty  hav- 
ing been  taken  in  the  question  made  to  your  excel- 
lency by  Mr.  Adams,  if  the  American  ministers  of  the 
church  of  England  can  be  consecrated  here  by  bishops 
of  the  Danish  church — I  am  ordered  by  the  king  to  au- 
thorize you  to  answer,  that  such  an  act  can  take  (Jace 
according  to  the  Danish  rules. — But  for  the  conve- 
nience  of  the  Americans,  who  are  supposed  not  to 
know  the  Danish  language,  the  Latin  tongue  will  bd 
made  use  of  on  the  occasion.  For  the  rest,  nothing 
will  be  exacted  from  the  candidates,  but  a  profession 
conformable  to  the  articles  of  the  English  church, 
omitting  the  oath  called  tett,  which  prevenU  theii 
being  ordained  by  the  English  bishops.** 

This  answer  was  transmitted  by  Mr.  Adams  (» 
the  United  States  office  of  f(veign  affairs,  and  by  the 
secretary  of  state  to  Govemour  Greorge  Clinton,  anA 
by  him  it  was  sent  to  Mr.  Provoost. 

But  the  friends  of  the  church  in  the  United  States 
were  not  satisfied  to  accept  this  offer  of  the  Daniah 
Government  any  more  than  they  were  content  with 
some  kind  of  consecration  which  it  had  been  fbond 
could  be  obtained  in  Scotland.  They  therefore  ex- 
erted themselves  with  success,  to  obtain  an  oct  of  the 
British  parliament,  authorizing  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, or  York,  to  consecrate  foreign  Bish(^»,  and 
removing  the  objections  which  persons  not  in  allegi- 
ance to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  must  have  had,  to 
the  English  forms. 

In  their  efforts  in  this  respect  the  friends  of  the 
church  seem  to  have  been  very  fortunate  in  obtaining 
the  co-operation  of  the  high  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  who  appear  to  have  takea 
more  interest  in  the  subject  than  perhaps,  in  these 
times  of  jealousy  of  a  connexion  between  the  church 
and  state,  our  political  functionaries  would  now  dare 
to  manifest. 

While  these  things  were  depending  probably  vrith 
an  expectation  that  Mr.  Provoost  would  be  one,  if 
candidates  were  sent  to  England  for  consecration^ 
and  perhaps,  with  a  design  that  he  should  not  appear 
abroad  without  having  received  all  the  marks  of  rs- 
spect  and  honour  his  own  country  could  bestow,  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  third  of  July, 
1786,  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  the- 
ology, in  virtue  of  which,  it  is  presumed,  he  is  in  his 
letters  of  consecration  recognised  by  the  biahops  ot 
England,  as  being  a  doctor  o(  divmity. 

Mr.  Provoost  having  obuined  tbo  sssesssiy 
recomiiMidations  and  lestuDcmials  bom  the  ssveni 
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Me  eonveirtMHis  for  hts  ooasecration  as  bishop  of 
the  diocess  of  New  York,  he,  wiih  the  Rev.  William 
White  of  Pennsylvania  who  ha(Ltbe  like  documents 
IS  to  that  state,  sailed  from  New  York  for  England 
oathe  tenth  day  of  October,  1786,  and  on  the  fourth 
4|y  of  February,  1787,  they  were  consecrated  by 
Dr.  John  Moore,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the 
chapel  of  Lamberth  Palace. 

Bishop  Provoost  used  to  state  among  his  particu- 
lar friends  that  when  the  ceremony  of  consecration 
was  aboot  to  be  performed  a  question  arose  as  to 
which  of  the  candidates  was  entitled  to  precedence 
and  it  baring  been  asceruined  that  Mr.  Provoost, 
diough  the  younger  man,  was  the  older  clergyman, 
he  was  first  consecrated  and  thus  became  the  first 
ddy  consecrated  American  bishop.  This  circum- 
stance is  mentioned  because  it  may  be  thought  of 
some  importance  as  respects  the  history  of  the 
chnrch. 

In  the  recommendations  of  Mr.  Provoost  for  con- 
secration by  the  state  conventions  he  is  described 
88  being  chaplain  to  congress.  Evidence  exists  of 
his  having  been  appointed  to  that  office  several  times 
as  well  under  the  old  confederation,  as  the  pres- 
ent constitution,  and  it  is  supposed  he  always  filled 
it,  when  congress  sat  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Soon  after  their  consecration  Bishop  Provoost,  and 
Blibop  White,  sailed  from  England,  and  after  a  very 
tedious  and  boisterous  passage,  during  which  Bishop 
Provoost  was  so  ill  that  it  was  feared  he  would  not 
live,  ihey  arrived  in  New  York  on  Easter  Sunday, 
1787. 

Mr.  Provoost  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
his  reception  on  his  return.  He  was  cordially  greet- 
I  ed  not  only  by  the  members  of  his  own  church,  but 
'  by  citizens  of  all  denominations,  and  the  state  con- 
vention which  was  in  session  two  days  aAer  his  ar- 
rival, oflered  him  their  congratulations  in  an  address 
wkich  could  not  have  been  but  very  acceptable  to 
his  feelings.  In  this  the  convention  was  followed 
not  only  by  congregations  in  his  own  diocess,  but  by 
many  in  other  states. 

Bishop  Provoost  continued  to  exercise  the  Epis- 
copal office,  and  to  be  Rector  of  Trinity  church, 
until  the  third  of  September,  1801,  when  he  unex- 
pectedly, as  it  would  appear  to  the  members  of  the 
state  convention  which  was  then  in  session  in  this 
city,  and  over  which  he  presided  till  the  moment  he 
nuule  his  resignation  verbally,  from  the  presidential 
chair  and  left  the  convention.  His  resignation  was 
immediately  accepted  by  a  resolution  more  full  of 
piety,  and  prayers,  that  it  was  expressive  of  kind 
feelings,  or  satisfaction. 

Ob  the  seventh  of  the  same  month,  he  addressed 
a  letter  to  Bishop  White  as  President  of  the  house 
of  bishops,  to  be  presented  to  a  general  convention 
which  was  to  be  held  at  Trenton  next  day.  In  this 
letter  he  requested  the  presiding  bishop  to  inform 
the  convention  that  '*  induced  by  ill  health  and  some 
melancholy  occurrences  in  his  family,  and  an  ardent 
wish  to  retire  from  all  publick  em|)loyment,  he  had 
resigned  at  the  then  late  meeting  of  the  church  con- 
vention of  this  state,  bis  jurisdiction  as  bishop  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  the  state  of  New 
York." 

When  this  letter  was  considered  by  the  house  of 
Bishops  they  resolved  among  other  things,  that  they 
lidged  it  to  be  *'  inconsistent  with  the  sacred  trust 


committed  to  them  to  recognkte  the  bishop's  act  at 
an  efiectual  resignation  of  his  episcopal  junsdictioa/ 
and  though  the  bishops  were,  as  they  say»  in  tki» 
same  resolution,  ready  to  consecrate  a  person  to  reii-» 
der  him  competent  in  point  of  character,  to  all  tho 
episcopal  duties  ;  *<  this  house,"  they  say,  <*  must  km 
understood  to  be  explicit  in  this  declaratiou  that  thejr 
shall  consider  such  person  as  assistant  or  coadjutor 
bishop  during  Bishop  Provoost*s  life." 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  notice  of  this  proceed- 
ing was  ever  officially  communicated  to  Bishop  Pre- 
voost.  There  is  no  resolution  of  the  house  of 
bishops  that  he  should  be  made  acquainted  with  it. 

The  melancholy  occurrences  in  his  family  to  which 
the  bishop  refers  in  his  letter  to  the  house  of 
bishops,  were  the  loss  of  his  wife,  who  died  afler  e 
long  illness,  in  August,  1799.  In  July  following,  he 
lost  his  youngest  and  favourite  son,  by  a  very  dis- 
tressing death,  and  was  made  very  unhappy  by  tkt 
conduct  of  his  only  surviving  son. 

The  truth  is  that  Bishop  Provoost's  ardent  wish 
to  retire  from  all  publick  employment,  was  in  part  at 
least,  induced  by  his  finding  his  situation  in  the 
church  in  the  latter  years  of  his  ministration,  lese 
agreeable  than  it  had  been.  There  were  the  most 
unfortunate  dissensions  among  the  clergy  of  his  dio* 
cess,  and  particularly  among  those  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  besides,  power  in  the  vestry  of 
Trinity  Church  very  soon  reverted  to  those  who  ha4 
been  opposed  to  the  revolution,  and  as  was  very 
natural,  they  preferred  their  brethren  in  political 
principles,  to  one  whose  sentiments  had  been,  aa4 
probably  were,  so  opposite  to  theirs.  This  not  onlj 
related  to  the  past — but,  unfortunately  for  Mr.  Pro- 
voost's  peace,  he,  and  a  great  majority  of  the  vestry, 
and  most  of  the  Episcopaiians  in  the  city,  had  differ- 
ent sentiments,  on  the  questions  which  from  time  to 
time,  while  he  was  connected  with  the  church,  ex* 
cited  the  warmest  animosity  between  the  political 
parties  of  our  country.  The  feelings  which  such 
circumstances  very  naturally  engender,  seem  on  the 
part  of  those  who  differed  with  him  in  po?itics,  to 
have  survived  him— otherwise  we  should  not  lookie 
vain  among  the  monuments  with  which  Trinity 
Church  is  so  lavishly  decorated,  for  some  mark  of  re- 
spect to  one  who  was  so  long  its  pastor.  Nor  would 
the  grave  of  the  first  American  bishop  remain  imdie- 
tinguished  even  by  a  head-stone. 

In  October,  1812,  Bishop  Provoost  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  state  convention  which  was  in  session 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  declaring  that  he  had  bul 
lately  became  acquainted  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
house  of  bishops  on  his  offer  to  resign — that  he  was 
ready  to  act  in  deference  to  their  resolution,  and  to 
concur  in  any  regulations  which  expediency  might 
dicute  to  the  church  ;  without  which  concurrencs^ 
he  was,  as  he  said,  after  the  resolution  of  the  house 
of  bishops,  bound  to  considei  every  episcopal  act  aa 
unauthorised. 

This  resumption  by  Bishop  Provoost  of  his  spirit- 
ual jurisdiction  proceeded  from  no  diminution  of  his 
desire  for  retirement,  nor  from  any  other  wish  to  ex- 
ercise the  power  of  the  prelacy  than  that  he  might  be 
enabled  to  interpose  to  arrest  proceedings  of  the  vef- 
try  of  Trinity  Church  and  state  convention  which  he 
disapproved  against  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jones,  who  was  aa 
assisunt  minister  of  the  church  and  an  old  and  par- 
ticular friend  of  Bishop  Provpoet 
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llcaanetWnecesMuryAttkistiiiie,  tonolice  fur- 
iher  these  proceedings  or  the  measures  consequent 
upon  them,  which  for  a  long  time  distracted  the 
church. 

That  he  might  entirely  indulge  his  disposition  to 
be  without  publick  employment,  he  retired  from  the 
rectorship,  under  an  agreement  with  the  vestry  that 
they  would  make  him  a  certain  allowance  a  year 
during  his  life.  ,      ^r     j 

He  was  now  advanced  in  years,  and  suffered  oc- 
casional attacks  of  an  apoplectick  character.  He  died 
very  suddenly  of  one  of  these  fits,  on  the  sixth  day 
of  September,  1815.  A  funeral  service  was  per- 
formed  in  Trinity  Church.  The  psalms  and  hymns 
were  read  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  How— a  sermon  was 
preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Harris— and  the  sentences 
at  the  interment  were  read  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jones. 

His  remains  were  deposited  in  a  vault  belonging 
to  the  family  in  Trinity  churchyard. 

His  funeral  was  numerously  and  respectably  at- 
tended, but  his  family  were  compelled  to  pay  the 
expense  down  to  a  pound  of  candles  for  lighting  the 
church.— Bishop  Provoost  left  two  daughters  and 
one  son,  all  of  whom  are  married  and  living. 

There  is  a  period  in  the  concerns  of  the  church 
in  this  state  which  might  be  very  much  amplified — 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  revolutionary  war,  there  was 
a  design  to  take  the  property  of  Trinity  Church  for 
the  sute.  Very  severe  movements  were  made  in 
the  legislature  for  this  purpose,  and  it  was  only 
prevented  by  the  active  interposition  of  Mr.  Provoost 
and  his  political  friends,  the  Livingstons  and  partic- 
ularly the  late  chancellor,  Mr.  Duane,  then  mayor 
of  the  city,  Colonel  Willett,  and  the  then  governour, 
George. Clinton,  who  though  not  an  Episcopalian, 
opposed  himself  to  this  measure. 

We  have  thus  given  the  prominent  circumstances 
of  the  life  of  Bishop  Provoost  with  as  much  brevity 
as  the  nature  of  our  materials  allowed.  He  is  iden- 
tified with  the  history  of  Episcopacy  in  the  United 
States,  and  it  was  due  to  his  neglected  memory  to 
dwell  somewhat  in  relation  to  the  agency  he  main- 
tained in  the  origin  of  the  church.  It  remains  to  add 
but  a  few  words  :  the  character  of  Bishop  Provoost 
is  one  which  the  enlightened  Christian  will  estimate 
at  no  ordinary  standard  :  the  principles  which  he 
professed  were  an  additional  stimulus  with  him  in 
the  discharge  of  its  responsible  duties ;  the  generous 
•ympathies  of  his  nature  created  in  him  a  cordial 
concern  in  whatever  afTocled  the  interests  of  his 
fellow-creatures.  Hence  his  philanthropy  was  of  the 
most  extensive  order  and  his  beneficence  was  called 
into  almost  daily  exercise.  His  private  charities 
were  often  beyond  what  his  actual  means  justified. 
As  a  patriot  he  was  exceeded  by  none,  and  his 
sensibilities  to  the  honour  and  interests  of  his  country 
were  of  the  liveliest  nature.  In  the  relations  of 
husband  and  parent  he  exhibited  all  the  kindly  and 
endearing  aflfections,  which  enoble  our  species.  As 
a  scholar  he  was  deeply  versed  in  classical  lore  and 
in  the  records  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  church 
polity  :  to  a  very  entire  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  he 
added  a  profound  acquaintance  with  the  Greek,  Latin, 
Trench,  German,  Italian  and  other  langjages.  It  is 
aflirmed  that  as  a  literary  recreation  he  made  a  new 
poetical  version  of  Tasso.  In  a  knowledge  of  the 
natural  and  physical  sciences  he  also  made  consid- 
enbU  progress     Of  these  pursuits  botany  was  his 


favourite.  He  had  attended  while  atCaindvidge  stui 
ies  the  lectures  on  this  last-named  branch  of  pby* 
sical  investigation  :  and  became  conversant  with  the 
classifications  6f  plants  from  Codsalpinus  to  Uaniras, 
whose  system  was  then  taught  by  the  Cambridfe 
professor.  So  great  was  his  delight  in  botanic^ 
pursuits  that  he  formed  an  extensive  index  to  the 
elaborate  Historia  Plantarum  of  John  Baushin  when 
he  calls  the  Prince  of  Botanists,  in  a  written  leaf 
afiixed  to  the  first  volume  of  the  work,  and  whick 
manuscript  bears  date  1766,  with  his  name,  Sam 
Provoost  D.  D.  St.  Petr.  Cantab,  et  Lugd.  Balif. 
Of  his  ample  library  an  appropriate  portion  wasgivsa 
by  his  son-in-law  lion.  C.  D.  Golden,  to  the  New 
York  Hospital,  and  a  part  to  the  New  York  Histori- 
cal Society  Library.  For  a  further  account  of  y$ 
life  and  services  in  the  church,  see  Bishop  White** 
Memoirs  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  tk 
United  States  of  America. 


THE  CHILD  IN  SEARCH  OF  HER  FATHER. 

BY  1IK8.  L.  H.  81G0UBNBT. 
iFrom  the  Christian  Register.] 

TiiKY  say  I  was  but  four  years  old, 

When  father  went  away, 
Yet  I  have  never  seen  his  face, 

Since  that  sad,  parting  day. 
He  went,  where  brighter  flowrets  grow. 

Beneath  Virginia  skiea, 
Dear  teacher,  snow  me  on  your  map 

Where  that  tax  country  Les. 

I  begg'd  him,  "  Father,  do  not  go! 

For  since  ray  mother  died 
I  love  no  one  so  well  as  you" — 

And  clinging  to  his  side, 
The  tears  came  gushing  down  my  cheeki 

Until  my  eyes  were  dim  : 
Some  were  in  sorrow  for  the  dead, 

And  some  in  love  for  him. 

He  knelt  and.pray*d  of  God  above^ 

"  My  little  daughter  spare, 
And  till  we  both  shall  meet  again. 

Oh,  keep  her  in  thy  care." 
He  does  not  come !— I  watch  for  him, 

At  evening  twilight  gray, 
Till  every  shadow  wears  his  shape, 

Along  the  grassy  way. 

I  muse  and  listen  all  alone. 
When  stormy  winds  are  high. 

And  think  I  hear  his  tender  tonc^ 
And  call,  but  no  reply  ; 

And  so  I've  done  these  four  long  ycart, 
Within  a  lonely  home. 

Vet  every  dream  of  hope  is  vain- 
Why  don't  my  fether  come?— 

Father— dear  father,  are  you  sick 

Upon  a  stranger's  shore  ?— 
Grandmother  says  it  must  be  so— 

O  write  to  us  once  more. 
And  let  your  little  daughter  oome. 

To  smooth  your  resiiess  bed. 
And  hold  the  cordial  to  your  lips 

And  press  your  aching  head. 

Alas  !— I  fear  that  he  is  dead— 

Who  will  my  trouble  share? 
Or  tell  me  where  his  form  is  laid, 

And  lei  me  travel  there . 
By  mother's  tomb  I  love  to  sit 

WTiere  the  green  branches  waw 
Good  people!— Iielp  an  orphan  cmifl 

To  find  b«r  bther's  grave. 
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ARTHUK  OT.  CLAIR, 

•!»  TUM  miCS&TAINTY  OF   TEMPORAL  PROSPERITY. 

No  mm  iD  Amefrican  hitlory  affords  a  more  stri- 
tiag  iHostratioii  of  the  fickleness  of  fortune,  in  the  di- 
isolkm  of  boman  affairs,  than  Arthur  Sl  Clair.  He 
was  a  oalnre  of  Scotland.  His  family  was  reputable, 
afld  he  reoMTed  a  good  education.  In  1755,  he  came 
to  America,  and  was  aAerwards  a  subaltern  officer  in 
tlie  array,  which,  under  the  brave  Gen.  Wolfe,  under- 
Wk  the  subjugation  of  Canada.  He  acquitted  him- 
adf  with  reputation  and  credit.  At  the  commence- 
iMiit  of  the  American  Revolution  he  espoused  the 
erne  of  independence ;  and  received  from  Congress 
tbeap^aCDtment,  first,  of  Brigadier,  and  afterwards  of 
Majcnr  General  in  the  Continental  Army.  In  one  or 
the  other  of  these  characters,  he  continued  in  the  ser- 
me  ef  the  Colonies  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
wtf.  He  gained  for  himself  the  reputation  of  a  brave 
and  talented  officer,  and  had  the  entire  confidence  and 
friendship  of  the  commander-in-chief — the  venerated 
Mner  of  bis  country.  After  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  he  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  Continental 
CoQgress  which,  sat  under  the  old  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration, and  was  several  times  called  to  preside  over 
that  body.  A  short  time  anterior  to  the  adoption  of 
the  present  Federal  Constitution,  he  was  appointed 
Governor  of  the  North  Western  Territory.  This 
Territory  then  comprised  the  vast  extent  of  country, 
low  included  within  the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, Michigan ;  and  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  Territories. 
The  population  of  this  extensive  region  was  then  ex- 
ceedingly limited.  There  was  a  French  settlement 
at  Detroit;  another  at  Vincennes,  on  tlie  Wabash ; 
aod  another  at  Kaskaskia,  within  the  present  limits 
of  lUiaois.  But  the  inhabitants  of  these  settlements, 
ai  far  as  die  essential  elements  of  civilization  were 
concerned,  were  but  little  in  advance  of  their  neigh- 
bon  and  associates,  the  Indian  savages. 

In  July,  1788,  the  Governor  arrived  at  Marietta,  a 
new  colony  of  emigrants  from  New  England,  on  the 
Ohio  river,  and  then  the  only  white  settlement  with- 
in the  present  limits  of  the  state  of  Ohio.  He  there 
organized  a  government.  Tlie  Governor  and  Judges 
were  appointed  by  Congress ;  and  in  them  was  vest- 
ed ihe  whole  government,  legislative,  judicial,  and  ex- 
ecutive. The  people  had  no  voice — and  their  only 
doty  was  to  obei/.  Afterwards,  as  the  population  in- 
creased, the  form  of  government  was  somewhat  modi- 
fied. A  Legislature  was  established,  consisting  of 
representatives  chosen  by  the  freeholders,  and  a  coun- 
cil of  five  selected  by  Congress  from  ten  persons  nom- 
inated by  the  representatives.  These  two  branches 
Had  concurrent  authority,  but  over  their  joint  acts, 
the  Governor  possessed  an  absolute  negative.  But, 
before  the  period  of  this  modification  in  the  form  of 
the  tenitorial  government,  St.  Clair,  hitherto  a  suc- 
cessful commander,  in  an  expedition  against  the  In- 
^ans,  had  suffered  a  total  defeat.  He  was  placed  in  the 
command  of  a  fine  army  of  selected  troops,  together 
with  a  considerable  body  of  militia :  at  that  time,  he  la- 
bored under  bodily  affliction.  He,  however,  engaged 
with  the  Indians ;  and,  after  the  loss  of  more  than  600 
men.  and  nearly  the  whole  body  of  his  oflScers,  he  sav- 
ed himself,  and  the  remnant  of  his  men,  by  a  precipi- 
tate retreat.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  mortification 
of  the  American  people  on  hearing  of  the  loss  of  this 
fiae body  of  soldiers.     Washington,  then  Chief  Mag- 


istrate of  the  United  States,  though  generally  capabis 
of  a  complete  mastery  over  his  feelings,  became  al* 
most  iVantic ;  and,  full  of  perturbation  and  grief,  he 
paced  the  hall  of  his  residence,  backward  and  forward, 
with  hurried  steps,  wringing  his  hands,  and  giving  ut- 
terance to  deep  lamentation.  But  yet  Washington 
had  not  lost  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  St.  Clair, 
and  did  not  desert  him.  Not  so  with  the  mass  of 
the  people.  Too  much  inclined  to  be  hasty  in  their 
decisions,  on  matters  of  moment,  they  made  but  lit- 
tle allowance  for  the  untoward  circumstances  by  which 
the  General  was  surrounded, — his  own  bodily  infir- 
mity, the  desertion  of  a  large  number  of  the  militia, 
the  surprise  in  which  he  was  taken,  and  the  impetu- 
osity of  the  savages,  contending  for  their  own  homes, 
and  what  to  them  was  as  sacred,  the  graves  of  their 
fathers.  The  people  formed  their  judgment  from  the 
re^w//— and  it  was  thejudgmentof  unqualified  condem- 
nation. The  Indians  had  set  a  special  mark  upon 
the  officers — and  they  were  nearly  all  killed,  or  made 
prisoners.  The  people,  in  their  comments  on  this 
circumstance,  would  exclaim :  Why  was  it  that  the 
commanding  General  was  the  onii/  exception  ? — why 
did  he  not  fall  in  battle,  or  why  was  he  not  made  a 
prisoner,  to  suffer  the  cruel  tortures  inflicted  by  the 
merciless  and  incensed  savages  ?  And  then  the  cir- 
cumstance that  he  was  a  Briton,  would  be  urged,  with 
suggestions  that  he  might  have  acted  under  British  in- 
fluence— that  he  might  have  received  British  gold,  or 
that  he  was  indebted  for  the  immunity  which  he  expe- 
rienced, to  the  protecting  influence  of  British  emissa- 
ries among  the  Indians  !  Such  was  the  state  of  public 
feeling  against  St.  Clair,  as  the  population  of  the  coun- 
try over  which  he  presided  increased,  and  the  people 
began  to  acquire  importance  in  the  government.  Long 
in  the  army,  and  arbitrary  in  his  disposition,  he  had  ac- 
quired habits  but  little  suited  to  the  station  which  he 
occupied,  possessing  as  he  did  almost  regal  authority 
—and  many  of  his  measures  were  represented  by  his 
contemporaries  as  prescriptive,  high-handed,  and  ty- 
rannical. And  to  affix  to  them  this  character,  his  mil- 
itary misfortune  had  doubdesa  a  considerable  agency, 
for  success  affords  its  possessor  an  impunity  which  is 
withheld  from  the  victim  of  adversiiy.  His  adminis- 
tration became  so  odious,  that  to  get  rid  of  it,  as  soon 
as  there  was  a  sufficient  population  within  the  present 
limits  of  Ohio,  the  people  hastened  to  form  a  state  con- 
stitution, and  to  apply  for  and  obtain  admission  into  the 
Union.  To  retard  a  measure  of  this  kind,  the  friends 
of  the  Governor  urged  the  policy  of  making  two  states 
out  of  the  same  territory,  and  thereby  increasing  the 
power  and  political  influence  of  the  western  country. 
For  a  measure  of  this  kind,  they  had  example  of  the 
New  England,  and  some  of  the  middle  states ;  but  so 
anxious  were  the  people  to  get  rid  of  what  they  were 
pleased  to  call  the  tyranny  of  the  territorial  govern- 
ment, that  the  temptations  of  prospective  pcditical 
power,  weighed  but  little  in  the  balance ;  Ohio  be- 
came a  member  of  the  confederacy ;  and  the  promO' 
ters  of  that  measure  were  rewarded  with  the  first  and 
highest  honors  under  the  state  government.  With 
this  event  terminated  the  prosperity  of  Gov.  St.  Clair. 
Washington,  who  had  been  his  fast  friend,  was  repo- 
sing in  the  tomb ;  and  the  sceptre  had  departed  from 
the  friends  who  had  sustained  him.  While  in  the 
service  of  the  public,  his  private  fortune  had  suffered 
an  entire  wreck.  St  Clair  retired  into  obscurily. 
He  claimed  to  have  made  large  sacrifices  for  the  coun- 
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try,  in  the  hour  of  her  utmost  need — and  for  which 
he  had  never  been  remunerated.  H»  claim  w^b  ve* 
ry  probably  just  In  his  adversity  he  applied  to  Con- 
gress for  redress.  But  so  low  had  he  sunk  in  public 
estimation,  that  but  few  of  the  members  of  that  body 
were  found  willing  to  put  their  popularity  to  the  test 
of  standing  up  as  his  advocates.  Worn  down  with 
mortification  and  disappointment,  St.  Clair  was  still 
too  proud  to  accept  pecuniary  aid  from  his  friends. 
He  retired  to  the  mountainons  regions  of  Western 
Pennsylvania,  where,  erecting  a  little  log  hut,  near  a 
road  side,  with  the  aid  of  his  rifle,  and  through  the 
means  aflbrded  by  a  little  shop  in  which  he  kept 
cakes,  and  other  primary  comforts,  for  the  lowly  way- 
farer, he  obtained  a  scanty  subsistence.  His  mode  of 
replenishing  his  little  stock  of  commodities,  was  by 
gathering  and  buying  chestnuts,  and  exposing  them 
for  sale  at  the  Pittsburgh  market.  While  on  this  part 
of  his  history,  the  writer  will  add,  that  it  has  been  his 
lot  to  be  acquainted  with  more  than  one  individual, 
who,  for  a  few  cents,  has  received  refreshments  at 
the  hand  of  the  venerable  statesman  and  veteran.  In 
his  old  age,  when  the  acerbity  of  bitter  feeling,  which 
had  existed  against  him  in  the  public  mind,  had  con- 
siderably abated — when  enfeebled  by  the  weight  of 
years — ^he  left  his  humble  home,  and  pursued  his 
weary  way  to  Washington  city  on  foot,  again  to  urge 
his  claim  on  Congress.  But  he  who,  for  a  series  of 
years,  had  presided  over  the  body  which  had  prece- 
ded thatj  under  another  organization,  and  who  had 
been  on  terms  of  intimacy  and  friendship  with  the 
fathers  of  the  republic,  one  of  which  he  was,  found 
himself  a  stranger  among  the  representatives  of  the 
people.  He  was  forgotten ;  and  could  not  gain  the 
car  of  the  National  Legislature,  until  a  man,  high  in 
power,  and  as  magnanimous  as  he  was  powerful — (it 
was  the  late  William  H.  Crawford) — took  him  to  his 
house,  provided  for  him,  and  became  his  friend  and 
successful  advocate.  Congress  did  not  admit  his 
claim— for,  perhaps  in  the  absence  of  encouragement, 
and  in  the  instability  of  his  affairs,  he  had  lost  his 

eoofs — but  that  body  granted  him  a  pension  for  life, 
e  did  not  long  live  to  enjoy  this  tardy  boon ;  for  the 
very  same  year,  worn  down  with  infirmity,  death 
came  to  his  relief,  and  removed  him  from  the  scene 
of  his  misfortunes.  He  died  in  the  year  1818.  The 
fate  of  St  Clair  has,  at  this  early  period,  become  the 
theme  of  fiction  and  of  song.  It  has  been  urged  by 
those  who  deny  the  gratitude  of  republics,  to  sustain 
their  theory.  A  parallel  has  been  drawn  between  him 
tnd  Belisarius — and,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  ca- 
ses are  not  without  their  resemblances. 


WILLUM  PENN. 

WiLLULM  Penn,  an  illustrious  person  among  the 
Quakers,  and  founder  of  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania 
ia  North  America,  was  the  son  of  Sir  William  Penn, 
knight,  admiral  of  England,  and  one  of  the  com- 
manders at,  the  taking  of  Jamaica.  To  give  some 
Utile  account  of  Sir  William,  before  we  proceed  to 
his  son :  we  find  from  his  epitaph  in  Redclifle  church 
in  Bristol,  thai  he  was  born  in  Bristol  in  1621,  of  an 
aacient  family ;  addicted  from  his  youth  to  maritime 
affairs ;  made  a  captain  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  ; 
rear  admiral  of  Ireland  at  twenty-three  ;  vice  admiral 
of  Ireland  at  twenty-five ;  admiral  to  the  Straits  at 


twenty-nine;  viee-admicalof  BM^orfali 
and  general  in  the  Dutch  war  at  thirty-two.  Wkenaa 
returning  in  1655,  he  was  made  a  parliaiiieiilHM»  fti 
the  town  of  Weymouth ;  im  I6M,  ris— isiiiwBr  of 
the  admiralty  and  navy,  goTemoiir  of  the  fort  aad  town 
of  Kinsale,  vice-admiral  of  Miraatar,  9mA  a  laembac 
of  that  provincial  council ;  in  1 664,  chief  aoounaadir 
under  tne  duke  of  York,  in  that  signal  and  anceessM 
fight  with  the  Dutch  fleet  Then  he  look  fottPa  of 
the  sea,  but  eontinned  stiil  his  other  uinpiays  idl 
1669  ;  when  through  bodily  infirmitiea  he  wttlidrew 
to  Wanstead  in  Essex,  and  there  died  in  1670.  Ia 
Thurloe's  state  papers,  there  are  minutea  of  his  pi» 
ceedings  in  America,  not  mentioned  on  his  nwwi 
ment,  which  he  delivered  to  Oliver  Cromwell's  oo«^ 
cil  in  Sept.  1655.  He  arrived  at  PortaaMHth  ia 
August,  and  thence  wrote  to  Cromwell,  who  reiamad 
him  no  answer :  and,  upon  his  first  appearing  hofae 
the  council  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  for  lea^ 
ing  his  command  without  leave,  to  the  haxard  of  ite 
army ;  but  soon  afler  discharged. 

His  son  William,  the  subject  of  the  present  artida, 
was  born  in  the  parish  of  St.  Catherine  n«ar  the 
Tower  of  London,  Oct.  14,  1644,  and  educated  at 
the  school  of  Chigwell  in  Essex  ;  ** where,  at  elevea 
years  of  age,"  says  Mr.  Wood,  "  being  retired  in  a 
chamber  alone,  he  was  so  auddenly  surprised  with 
an  inward  comfort,  and  (as  he  thought)  an  eztetnal 
glory  in  the  room,  that  he  has  said  many  times,  how 
from  that  time  he  had  the  seal  of  divini^and  imOMf- 
tality ;  that  there  was  also  a  God,  and  that  the  sod 
of  man  was  capable  of  enjoyine  his  divine  cooununi- 
cations.**  Penn  says  himsel^  in  his  Travels,  thai 
**the  Lord  first  appeared  to  him  about  the  tweUMi 
year  of  his  age,  anno  1656 ;  and  that,  betwixt  that 
and  the  fifteenth,  the  Lord  visited  him,  and  gave  him 
divine  impressions  of  himself."  Afterward  he  weal 
to  a  private  school  on  Tower-Hill,  and  had  likewtat 
the  advantage  of  a  domestick  tutor.  In  1660,  he  was 
entered  a  gentleman  commoner  of  Christ  Church  ia 
Oxford,  where  be  continued  two  years,  and  delighted 
much  in  manly  sport  at  times  of  recreation :  hn 
meanwhile,  being  influenced  by  the  preaching  of  eve 
Thomas  Loe,  a  Quaker,  he  and  other  stndenta  wilh> 
drew  from  the  national  form  of  worship,  and  hsM 
private  meeting,  where  they  prayed  and  preached 
among  themselves.  This  giving  great  oflTence  to  the 
govemours  of  the  university,  Penn  was  fined  for  non- 
con  Q)rmity  ;  and,  continuing  still  zealous  in  his  reli- 
gious exercises,  was  at  length  expelled  his  college. 

Upon  his  return  home,  he  was  severely  treated  by 
his  father  on  the  same  account :  he  says,  that  ^hie 
was  whipped,  beaten  and  turned  out  of  doors  by  him, 
in  1662."  The  father's  passion  however  abating,  he 
was  sent  to  France,  in  company  with  some  persons 
of  quality,  where  he  continued  a  considerable  time, 
and  returned  well  skilled  in  the  French  language, 
and  with  a  very  polite  and  courtly  behaviour.  Then 
he  was  admitted  of  Ltncohrs  Inn,  with  a  view  of 
studying  the  law,  and  there  continued  till  the  plagne 
broke  out  in  1665.  In  1666  his  father  committed  to 
his  care  a  considerable  estate  in  Ireland,  which  oe* 
casioned  his  residence  in  that  kingdom :  where,  in- 
stead of  frequenting  the  amusements  of  the  place,  hi 
fell  into  a  serious  and  retired  way  of  living;  and,  by 
the  preaching  of  the  above  mentioned  Thomas  Loe 
at  Cork,  was  prevailed  on  to  profess  himself  pnb- 
lickly  a  Quaker.     Other  reaaons,  aa  we  learn  fimn 
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ihm  loM  of  his  oMttrawTi^^^  young  bdy  at  Dobliil: 
oiv  as  MMM  said»  bseaio  ko  rafuMd  to  fight  a  duel; 
Iwit  be  was  doobileBS  rireted  in  it  thoroagbly»  before 
hm  jsumey  to  Ireland.  He  now  attended  their  meet- 
in^s  eoastanlly:  in  one  of  which,  at  Coik»  Nor. 
1667,  ho,  with  many  others,  was  apprehended  and 
impnisoiKed ;  but,  upon  writing  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of 
Omiy,  was  soon  after  dischuged.  His  father,  hear- 
ing ot  his  having  embraced  Quakerism,  sent  for  him 
to  Sagbnd ;  and,  finding  him  too  much  fixed  to  be 
farooght  to  a  compliance  with  the  fashion  of  the  times, 
inelinable  to  have  borne  with  him  in  other 
ft,  provided  he  would  be  uncovered  in  the  pre- 
of  tne  king,  the  duke,  and  himself.  Penn  be- 
took huBself  to  supplication  and  fasting,  to  know  the 
dkwtMM  will  and  pleasure  upon  his  head ;  after  which, 
nteuag  to  comply,  he  was  by  his  father  turned  out 
of  doors  a  second  time ;  who  yet  retained  so  much 
afectioo  for  him,  as  secretly  to  endeavour  his  dis- 
chaive,  whenever  he  was  imprisoned  for  freq[uenting 
the  Qnakers*  meetings. 

In  1668,  he  became  a  preacher  among  the  Qua- 
kers ;  and  the  same  yeur  published  his  first  piece, 
inlh  this  title,  **  Truth  exalted  :  in  a  short  but  sure 
tostamony  against  all  those  religions,  faiths,  and  wor- 
dliM,  that  have  been  formed  and  followed  in  the 
dninass  of  apostacy ;  and  for  that  glorious  light, 
whicli  is  now  risen  and  shines  forth  in  the  life  and 
doctrine  of  the  despised  Quakers,  as  the  alone  good 
old  way  of  life  and  salvation.  Presented  to  princes, 
{MSeots,  and  people,  that  they  may  repent,  believe 
wad  obey.  By  William  Penn,  whom  divine  love  con- 
omns  HI  an  holy  contempt  to  trample  on  Egypt's 
^ory,  net  fearing  the  kin^s  wrath,  hkving  beheld  the 
flHEJesty  of  Him  who  is  mvisible."  The  same  year 
ko  was  eomoMtted  close  prisoner  to  the  Tower  of 
iKNidon,  where  he  wrote  several  pieces ;  and,  being 
dioeliarged  after  seven  months'  imprisonment,  went 
ni  1669  to  Ireland,  where  he  preached  among  the 
Qaakers,  and  continued  to  write  in  defence  of  his 
religion.  Retmrning  to  England,  and  the  con- 
iticle  act  prohibiting  the  meetings  of  dissenters 
wider  severs  penalties,  he  was  committed  to  New- 
gate, Aug.  1670,  (or  preaching  in  Grace  Church- 
ocreet ;  but,  being  tried  for  that  offence  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  was  acouittedby  the  jury.  September  16th, 
ilie  ease  year,  his  father  died ;  and,  being  perfecUy 
leeonoiled  to  him,  left  him  an  estate  of  1500Z.  per 
aaaimi,  in  England  and  Ireland.  About  this  time  he 
held  a  publick  diqmte,  concerning  the  university  of 
Ae  dmne  light,  with  Ives,  an  anabaptist  teacher,  at 
Weat-Wieoinb  in  Buckinghamshke.  February, 
1670-71,  he  was  eoomiitted  again  to  Newgate  for 
pseaekin^  pebiickly,  where  he  continued  six  months. 
After  his  disoharge,  he  went  to  Holland  and  Ger- 
/,  bot  seems  not  to  have  made  any  stay. 

Ib  1672,  he  married  the  daughter  of  Sir  William 
formerly  of  Dariing,  in  Sussex,  who  had 
~  during  the  civil  wars  at  the  siege  of  Bam- 
ber;  smd,  soon  lAer  his  marriage,  settled  with  his 
huBoAy  at  Ridunersworth  in  Hertfordshire.  He  con- 
tlnoed  from  time  to  time  to  publish  variety  of  tracts, 
ae  ke  tomid  it  necessary  to  support  the  cause  of  Qua* 
kerieai.  In  1677,  he  trav^ed  again  into  Holland  and 
qetiaey»  in  order  to  propagate  the  new  light ;  and 
Wl  fte^josat  eeaversalioas  with  the  princess  EUaa- 
beiht  daadMsr  ef  3m  ensea  of  Behomia,  aad  sislsr  to 
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the  pdaesss  Ssf^ia,  gtanfciBiesf  te  Oeoifs  H.  The 

princess  Elizabeth  was  a  great  admirer  of  philosoplnr  • 
and  poetry,  and  wrote  several  lettmrs  to  Pean,  which 
he  inserted  in  his  **Travels,''piri>lished  in  1694, 8vo. 
In  1681,  Charles  II.  in  eonaderatien  of  tho  ser- 
vices of  Sir  William  Penn,  and  sundry  d^ts  ^e  to 
him  from  the  crown  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  grait* 
ed  Mr.  Penn  and  his  heirs,  by  letters  patent,  the  prev* 
ince  lying  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  Delaware 
in  North  America,  and  made  them  absents  praprie* 
tors  and  govemours  of  tlat  country.  The  name  toe 
was  changed,  in  honour  of  .Penn,  from  the  New 
Netherlands  to  Pennsylvania :  it  having  been  a  sylva 
or  country  overgrown  with  woods.  Up<m  this  hepob^ 
lished  "A  brief  account  of  the  province  of  Penasyl* 
vania,  1681,"  folio ;  with  the  king's  patent,  and  otbw 
papers,  describing  the  country  and  its  produce,  pvo- 
p<Ming  an  easy  purchase  of  lands,  and  good  terms  of 
settlement  for  such  as  were  inclined  to  remove  thidK 
er.  He  drew  up  likewise,  **the  fundamental  eoa- 
stitotions  of  Pennsylvania,**  in  twenty«fonr  articles ; 
and  also,  'Hhe  frame  of  the  government  of  the  proviaee 
of  Pennsylvania."  Many  single  persons,  snd  some 
families  out  of  England  and  Wales,  went  over ;  and, 
having  made  and  improved  their  plantations  to  good 
advantage,  the  govemour,in  order  to  secure  the  new 
planters  from  the  native  Indian's,  sppmnted  commis- 
sioners to  confer  with  them  about  und,  and  to  coa- 
firm  a  league  of  peace,  which  they  accordingly  did. 
Aug.  1682,  he  embariLed  for  Pennsylvania,  accom* 

Sanied  by  many  persons,  especially  Quakers ;  and 
uring  his  abode  there,  took  all  proper  measures  to 
cause  his  infant  colony  to  thrive  and  flourish.  He 
planned  his  new  town  of  Philadelphia  in  the  mo^ 
elegant  manner.  It  consists  of  eight  streets  fd  two 
miles,  and  sixteen  streets  ai  one  mifo,  cutting  each 
other  at  right  angles,  with  proper  spaces  for  puUick 
buildings.  Penn  caused  '*An  account  of  the  ci^  oi^ 
Philadelphia  in  the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  newly 
laid  out,  with  a  portraiture  or  platform  thereof,"  to  he 
printed  at  the  end  of  his  '^Letter  to  the  committee  of 
the  Free  Society  of  Traders  of  the  province  of  Penn- 
sylvania, residing  in  London,  containing  a 
description  of  the  said  province,  its  soil,  sir, 
dtc.  London,  1682."  The  year  bef<»e,  he  had  been 
elected  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

He  returned  to  Encland  in  1684;  and,  James  II. 
coming  soon  after  to  the  throne,  he  was  taken  iaHo  a 
very  great  degree  of  favour  with  his  nn^es^.  He 
had  indeed  enjoyed  the  same,  while  the  king  was 
duke  of  York ;  and  this  exposed  him  so  sttongly  te 
the  imputation  of  bein^  secretly  a  PspisI,  that  even 
TiUotson  suspected  him.  They  had  a  correspon- 
dence upon  this  head,  which  is  printed  in  "Penn% 
Life  *,"  we  result  of  which  was,  that  Tillotsoa  owned 
himself  *<fully  satisfied,  that  there  was  no  just  ground 
for  the  suspicion,  and  therefore  did  heartily  beg  his 
pardon  for  it"  Notwithstanding  this,  threo^umt 
King  James's  reign,  **many  suspected,"  says  Burnet, 
**that  William  Penn  was  a  concealed  Papist  It  is 
certain  he  was  much  with  Father  Petre,  and  wae 
particularly  trusted  by  the  earl  of  Sund^aad.  la 
1686,  he  went  over  to  Holland,  te  persuade  the  prince 
of  Orange  to  come  into  King  James's  measures,  and 
had  two  or  three  long  audiences  of  him  upon  dnie 
subject : — but  his  negotiation  with  the  prince  had  ae 
efifect  He  was,"  adds  Burnet,  «*a  talldaff,  vain  amn, 
who  had  been  long  in  the  king's  favour^  uehad 
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Uioifkl  none  c#iild  attad  before  H;  iImmi^  W  was 
•ififttler  in  liiil  opiAion ;  for  he  hmi  m  tedieast  lae** 
eiow  w^,  thet  wee  imh  apl  to  orerceme  a  aun'e  re»> 
sent  tkoegk  it  nighi  tioe  nie  palieace." 

At  the  Reyohttioii,  being  eeapeeted  ef  dieafleotion 
to  die  goremmeat,  Mid  looked  t^en  at  a  Pi^Mst  or 
Jeeak  wdei  the  laitek  of  a  Qaaker,  be  was  enuniQ* 
ed  befiB«o  the  privyfOOttBcil,  Deo.  lGd8 ;  and  obliged 
to  gife  f eouriiy  for  bis  ^ipeaiaace  the  first  day  of 
tbe  next  t^m',  which  was  then  cootioued  to  Easter 
tena,  on  tbe  last  day  of  which  he  aras  discharged, 
la  169Q,  when  tbe  French  fleet  threatened  a  descent 
oa  England,  be  was  again  examined  before  the  eonop 
oil,  upon  an  aocitsaiion  of  corresponding  with  the 
late  kiag  Janee ;  and  was  held  upon  bail  for  eoaie 
tiaM|  but  discharged  in  Trinity  term.  He  was  at- 
laoked  a  third  time  the  same  year,  and  Burnet  repre- 
soDU  him  as  deeply  involf ed  in  the  plot  with  Lord 
Pveeton  and  o^rs  ;  insomuch  that  be  was  deprived 
of  tbe  pnnlege  of  appointing  a  gOTemour  for  Pennsyl-^ 
inaaia,  till,  upon  bis  Tindication  of  himself,  be  w'ae 
leatored  to  bis  right  of  government.  He  designed 
now  to  go  over  a  second  time  to  Pennsylvania,  and 
wddisbed  proposals  in  print  for  another  settlement 
tbaia ;  when  a  fieeh  accaeation  appeared  against  him, 
beekeid  witk  the  oath  of  one  William  Fuller,  who 
was  aAerward  declared  by  tbe  ParliauMnt  a  aotori 
oos  ^JOfxpa^lUmf  a  cheat,  a  false  accuser.  A  warrant 
was  granted  for  Penn%  apprebensioa,  which  he  aar» 
foarly  escaped  at  bis  return  from  George  Fox's  funeral, 
19th  Jan.  1690;  upoa  which  he  concealed  himself 
for  two  or  three  years,  and  during  his  recess  wrote 
aaferal  pieees.  At  the  end  of  1693,  through  the  in- 
taaest  of  Lord  Somers  and  others,  be  was  admitted  to 
sypoar  before  the  king  and  eoiincil,  when  he  repre- 
eenled  his  innoeeace  so  efiectuall^,  that  he  was  ac- 
qaitted. 

His  wife  dying  in  Feb.  1693-4  he  married  another, 
the  daughter  of  a  Bristol  merchant,  in  March,  1695-6, 
by  whom  he  had  four  sons  and  one  daughter ;  and, 
the  Biontb  after  hie  eldeat  son  by  his  former  wifo  died 
oC  a  oopsamptioa,  in  bi^  twenty-first  year.  In  1697, 
there  being  a  bill  depending  in  tbe  bouse  of  lords 
agaiast  blasphemy,  he  presented  to  tbe  house,  **A 
Caution  requisite  in  the  consideration  of  that  Bill :"  in 
whidibeadvised,thatthe  word  blasphemy  might  be  so 
explained,  as  that  ao  ambiguous  interpretation  might 
gire  occasion  to  maHeious  persons  to  prosecute,  un- 
der that  name,  whatever  they  should  be  pleased  to 
call  so:  bnt  tbe  bill  was  dropped.  April,  1698,  be 
set  out  from  Bristol,  where  he  then  lived,  for  Ireland ; 
and,  the  winter  following,  resided  at  Bristol.  Aug. 
1699,  he  embarked  with  his  family  for  Pennsylvania ; 
bat,  daring  his  absence,  some  persons  endeavoured 
to  undermine  both  his  and  other  proprietary  govem- 
nente,  under  pretence  of  advancing  the  pr^ogarive 
of  the  crown ;  and  a  b|  for  that  purpose  was  brought 
into  tbe  bouse  of  lords.  His  friends,  the  proprietors 
and  adventurers  then  in  England,  immediately  repre- 
aeated  the  hardship  of  their  case  to  the  Parliament ; 
soliciting  time  for  bis  return  to  answer  for  himself, 
end  accordingly  pressing  him  to  come  over  as  soon 
as  possible,  rle,  seeing  it  necessary  to  comply, 
aaflSmoned  an  assembly  at  Philadelphia ;  to  whom 
on  the  15tb  September,  1701,  he  made  a  speech,  de- 
dariag  the  reaeons  of  his  leaving  them;  and  the 
t  &y  toA  shipping  for  England,  where  be  arrived 


bUI,  whick«  thmifh  ^ 
had  been  pyostpoa^  tills  last 
was  arhoPy  laid  aside. 


Statue  of  William  Pena. 

Upon  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  he  was  in  graal 
favour  with  her,  and  often  at  court :  and  for  his  eoa> 
venienoe  took  lodgings, first  at  Kensington,  afteswaid 
at  Knightsbridge,  where  he  resided  till  1706 ;  and 
then  removed  with  his  faniily  to  a  convenient  house, 
about  a  mile  from  Brentford.  In  1707,  he  was  in* 
volved  in  a  law^suit  with  tbe  ezecutOM  of  a  person 
who  had  formerly  been  his  steward ;  but  his  caase, 
though  many  thought  him  aggrieved,  was  attended 
with  such  circumstances,  that  the  court  of  ahaneoiy 
did  not  think  proper  to  relieve  him  ;  upon  which  ac- 
count ho  was  oUiged  to  live  in  the  Old  Bailey,  within 
the  rules  of  the  Fleet,  till  the  matter  in  dispute  was 
accommodated.  Then  it  seems  to  have  baea,  ihai 
he  mortgaged  the  province  of  Penasyhraaia  foe 
6,600/.  In  1701,  tbe  air  of  London  nol  agreeing  with 
his  declining  constitution,  be  took  a  seat  al  Rash* 
comb  near  Twyfofd  in  Boekinghaoishtfa,  wheia  be 
spent  tbe  remaindmr  of  bis  life*  In  1712,  bo  wai 
soiled  at  distant  times  with  dttae  sereral te,.sap- 
poaed  to  be  spoploeiiek ;  by  iha  last  af  whi9k  his  aa 
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'  faim  iacafMble  of  poblick  action  m  the  fiiture. 
H»  4id  Ml  4ie^  )lo«roT«r,  tUl  July  30, 1718,  in  his 
MTeaty-feiorth  year,  when  he  was  buried  at  Jordan's 
ia  Baclunghamshire,  where  hi^  former  wife,  and 
f9T«nd  of  hin  family,  lay. 

He  wrote  a  vast  pumber  of  things.  Dr.  Henir 
More  has  said,  ihat  our  author,  in  his  piece,  entitled, 
<*No  Croes  no  Crown,"  has  treated  the  subject  of  a 
fiitore  life,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  with  a 
fcrce  and  spkit  equal  to  mo^t  writers :  and,  in  a  letter 
10  Mr.  Penn,  cc^ceming  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, and  some  usages  of  the  Quakers,  he  remarks, 
that  *^  he  had  perused  some  of  Mr.  Penn's  writings, 
tod  met  with  excellent  passages  in  them,  that  are 
rery  expressive  of  a  vigorous  resentment  and  expe- 
rience of  what  appertains  to  life  and  holiness."  All 
his  works  were  collected  together,  and  printed  in 
1726,  in  two  volumes,  folio,  with  an  account  of  his 
life  prefixed.  One  of  the  hardest  adversaries  he  had 
was  George  Keith,  once  of  his  persuasion  ;  who  pub- 
lished "  'Hie  Deism  of  William  Penn  and  his  breth- 
reo,  destructive  to  the  Christian  religion,  exposed 
udplainly  laid  open,  1699," 8vo. 

The  statue  of  William  Penn,  stands  in  front  of  the 
boildiiigs  for  publick  charitable  purposes,  which  oc- 
cupy one  entire  square  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
It  was  presented  to  the  hospital  in  1801,  by  John 
Penn,  or  London.  It  is  a  colossal  statue,  bronzed,  on 
a  marble  pedestal,  representing  Penn  holdijag  a  scroll, 
vUch  is  the  charter  of  privileges. 


AMERICAN  ANTICjtOTnES. 
Near  the  cove  at  the  mouth  of  West  river,  in  Yt. 
are  what  are  termed  the  "  Marked  Rocks."  They 
ire  so  called  from  being  covered  with  curious  and 
antique  hieroglyphicks.  In  this  vicinity,  two  hu- 
nan  skeletons  were  lately  found  by  Mr.  Ilollan  Pet- 
tes,  while  he  was  ploughing.  One  was  considera- 
bly decayed,  and  the  other  m  a  remarkable  state  of 
pregervation. — The  latter  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  Dr.  Gilbert,  of  BratUeboro'.  The  beautiful  val- 
]^  of  Connecticut  was  a  favourite  haunt  of  the  In- 
&ne — ^tbe  rich  meadows  yielding  a  crop  of  com 
with  little  labour,  and  the  river  and  its  tributaries, 
»d  the  woods  which  skirted  them,  furnishing  him 
with  pleniy  of  fish  and  game,  and  many  Indian  im- 

Sments  have  been  found  in  that  neighborhood,  par- 
darly  upon  what  is  called  the  "  Dummer  farm." 
It  was  there  that  the  first  settlement  was  made  in 
Veraiont,  and  near  there  still  stands  Fort  Dummer, 
<^  of  the  most  interesting  relicks  of  Indian  days, 
low  extant  in  that  region.  From  this  fort  Mrs. 
How  was  carried  captive  by  the  savages,  to  Canada. 
The  story  is  familiar  to  most  readers,  and  especially 
te  d  thoee  who  received  the  rudiments  of  their  edu- 
CMum  while  the  old  "American  Preceptor^  was 
As  principal  reading  book  in  the  New  England 
tehciki,  in  which  the  account  is  given  at  length- 
^Wtttihj  descendant  and  namesake  of  the  heroine 
jfjp^  Story  occupies  the  fort  as  a  direlUng.  The 
ngy  fi^  decayioe,  and  all  the  inteiresting  and 
i^mUe  i^Iickjp  pf  days  of  yore  wiS  soon  (all  away 
PHt^  ^7  ine^l^V>'<>f  ^®  '^^^^'p*  ^^  suffer- 


infi  whmk  mm  fareBitlifre  tmkmA  wfOI  he  ^  pi0 
othistory.  But  this  can  never  so  vividly  realise  to 
our  minds  the  thrilling  scenes  of  Indian  days  thrQUih 
which  thyy  passed,  as  to  look  on  the  very  buildings 
in  which  they  defended  themselves  from  the  attacb, 
and  to  see  the  very  prints  of  the  tomahawks  of  the 
savage  foe.  We  tnerefore  hope  that  measores  may 
be  ti^en  to  preserve  this  old  fort  fVom  ruin,  that  we 
may  still  point  to  it  as  a  relick  of  die  first  settlemeni. 
All  that  relates  to  the  first  settlement  of  die  coun* 
try  is  interesting,  and  still  more  so  the  facts  connect* 
ed  with  the  history  of  the  aborigines  before  the  dis- 
covery, a  race  that  inhabited  Uiis  land,  hundreds 
and  uousands  of  years  ago.  It  is  stated  that  an 
ojd  burying  ground  has  been  found  in  White  cpnnty 
Tennessee,  near  the  town  of  Sparta,  in  which  nu- 
merous skeletons  are  found  from  seven  to  nine  feet 
long,  deposited  in  coffins  of  stone.  These  coffins 
too,  are  covered  with  various  hieroglyphicks  and 
inscriptions,  which  ^the  learned  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  translate.  They  are  generally  very  imper* 
feet,  and  the  lines  can  scarcely  be  decy{diered.  I|i 
the  same  neighbourhood  are  said  to  be  found  also 
three  burying  grounds,  containing  skeletons  buried 
in  the  same  manner,  only  nineteen  inches  long.  One 
of  them  had  ninety-four  peari  beads  around  the  neck. 
The  graves  are  about  two  feet  deep.  Of  the^e  luty 
JefiTerson  speaks,  in  his  "Notes  on  Vlrjjinia,"  v|rhi(A 
state,  at  the  time  he  wrote,  enclosed  in  its  boqnda^ 
ries  all  the  territory  of  what  is  now  TennesseQ.  Mr. 
Jefferson  does  not  however,  say  "  stone  coffins,''  bwt 
that  the  graves  themselves  were  enclosed  with  slab^ 
of  stone,  two  at  the  sides,  about  twentv-fonr  inches 
in  length ;  two  at  each  end  about  one  foot  long,  and 
one  at  the  bottom  and  top.  The  skeletons  are 
found  about  two  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  gromid 
and  their  remarkable  preservation  is  attributed  It 
the  saline  qualities  of  the  earth  in  which  Atj  we 
deposited,  being  near  the  sah  woriv  of  that  state.  ' 


THE  NOBLE  SAILOR.— Mas.  SiooumirpT. 

(The  OMisniiciB  herf»  related  took  place  duiiof  thegrett  eonflafntips 
in  NewTork,  December,  ICth  18».)  •  ^  '^ 

It  was  a  fearful  night, 

The  strong  flame  fieroely  md. 
From  street  to  street,  from  ppOEe  to  epirf^ 

And  on  their  treaiures  fed ; 
Hark  I  'tia  a  motber's  ei^. 

High  o'ec  the  tumult  wild, 
As  ruahing  toward  her  flame-wrapt  home, 

She  shnekM-"  My  child  I  my  childl'* 
A  wanderer  from  theses, 

A  Btranger  mark*d  her  wo^ 
And  in  his  generous  bosom  woks 

The  sympathetick  glow. 
Swifl  up  the  buminff  stairs 

With  darting  feet  be  flew, 
While  sable  ctouds  of  stifling  smoke 

Concealed  himtrom  the  view. 
Fast  fell  the  blazing  beams 

Across  hie  datigenms  road, 
Till  the  fer  chanub^r  where  he  groped 

Like  fiery  oven  glow*d. 
But  what  a  pealing  shout  1 

When  fix»m  the  wreck  he  cams 
And  in  his  arms  a  smiling  babe^ 

Still  toying  with  the  flame. 
The  mother's  raptur'd  tears 

Forth  like  a  torrent  sped 
Tet  en  the  throng  couU  iesrn  liis  mim^ 

That  noble  tar  had  fled. 
Not  for  Uie  praise  of  man 


Did  he  .this  desd  of  low^ 


Bnt  on  a  blight     ^_ 
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WTL  PEKITS  TREATY  WITH  THE  DfDIAlfS. 

The  eut  opposite  represents  one  of  the  most 
remarkahle  and  interesting  events  in  the  life  of 
William  Penn,  and  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
It  is  a  copy  of  the  late  Benjamin  West's  picture 
of  the  meeting  of  Penn  and  the  Indian  chiefs, 
for  the  ratification  of  the  sale  of  the  territory  of 
Pennsylvania!  hy  the  latter  to  the  former,  and 
the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  he- 
tween  the  two  parties. 

Penn  had  received  the  property  of  the  vast 
Uaet  of  land  constituting  the  present  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  by  patent  from  Charles  II.,  in 
llarch,  1681 1  but  he  did  not  deem  the  royal  grant 
to  be  sufficient  authority  for  his  taking  possession 
of  the  country,  until  he  had  obtained  the  consent 
•f  those  by  whom  it  was  actually  inhabited.  Ac- 
cordingly, very  soon  after  his  patent  had  been 
signed,  he  deputed  commissioners  to  proceed  to 
America,  and  to  enter  into  a  negotiation  with 
the  Indians  for  the  fair  purchase  of  so  much  of 
the  territory  as  they  claimed  a  right  to.  The 
desired  arrangement  was  made  with  little  diffi- 
culty I  and  the  following  year,  Penn  having  him- 
aelf  come  over  to  view  his  acquisition,  it  was  re- 
solved that  the  compact  which  had  been  made 
should  be  solemnly  confirmed. 

The  principles  and  regulations  which  Penn  had 
laid  down  from  the  first,  for  the  treatment  of  the 
native  inhabitants,  and  the  management  of  the 
interoourse  between  them  and  the  £!uropean  col- 
onists, were  characterized  by  a  spirit  of  liberality 
exceedingly  remarkable  for  that  a^e.  It  was 
SMude  part  of  the  conditions  on  which  grants  of 
land  were  made  to  adventurers,  that  all  mercan- 
tile transactions  with  the  Indians  should  take 
|daee  in  the  public  market ;  that  any^  wrong  done 
ta  an  Indian  should  be  punished  in  the  same 
nmnner  as  if  a  white  man  had  been  the  person 
injured  i  and  that  all  diflerences  between  plant- 
ers and  Indians  should  be  settled  by  the  verdict 
of  twelve  men,  six  of  the  one  class  and  six  of  the 
other.  And  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Indians 
themselves,  after  mentioning  the  existence  of  a 
great  0<h>,  ot  Power,  the  Creator  of  the  world, 
who  hath  commanded  us  all  to  love,  to  help,  and 
CO  do  ffood  to  one  another,  he  continued;— '* I 
would  have  yon  well  observe  that  I  am  very  sen- 
sible of  the  nnkindness  and  injustice  which  have 
been  too  much  exeroised  toward  you  by  the  peo- 
ple of  thMe  parts  of  the  world,  who  have  sought 
themselves  to  make  great  advantages  by  you, 
rather  than  to  be  examples  of  goodness  and 
patience  unto  yon.  This,  I  hear,  hath  been  a 
aoatter  of  trouble  to  ]^ou,  and  caused  great 
grttdffing  and  animosities,  sometimes  to  the 
shedding  of  blood,  iriiich  hath  made  the  great 
Ood  an^ ry.  But  I  am  not  such  a  man,  as  is  well 
known  m  my  own  country.  1  have  great  love 
and  regard  toward  ]rou,  and  desire  to  win  and 
gain  yoor  love  and  friendship  by  a  kind,  just,  and 
peaceable  life ;  and  the  people  I  send  are  of  the 
same  mind,  and  AM  in  all  things  behave  them- 
selves accordingly;  and  if,  in  anything,  any 
shall  oftnd  you  or  yonr  people,  yon  shall  have 
a  fall  and  speedy  satisAictioa  for  the  same,  by 
$m  eqval  namber  of  jost  men  on  both  sidesi  tlial 


by  'no  means  yon  may  have  just  occasion  oflle- 
inc^ofiTended  against  them.**  ^^ 

Dy  the  Europeans  who  first  landed  oi^Kftew 
continent,  and  by  almost  all  who  haA^BBwed 
them  tiU  then,  the  unhappy  natives  iSf  been 
treated  as  if  they  had  possessed  no  more  rights 
of  any  kind,  than  the  lower  animals  that  occupied 
the  wilderness  along  with  them.  Penn  was  the 
first  who  really  recognised  them  as  belonging  to 
the  family  of  man. 

It  had  been  agreed  that  the  meeting  for  the  rati- 
fication of  the  compact  should  take  place  at 
Coaquannoe,  the  name  given  by  the  Indians  to  the 
spot   on  which  Philadelphia  now  stands.     The 

fmrties,  however,  after  assembling,  proceeded  a 
ittle  higher  up  the  Delaware,  to  a  plac«  then 
called  Shackamaxen,  on  which  the  adjoining 
village  of  Kensington  has  been  since  built,  and 
where  there  grew  an  immense  elm,  under  the 
spreading  branches  of  which  the  leaders  on  both 
sides  took  their  station.  Mr.  Clarkson,  in  his 
"Life  of  Penn,"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Lon.  1813,)  ex- 
presses his  regfret  that  in  no  historian  has  he  been 
able  to  find  any  detailed  account  of  the  cirenm- 
stances  of  this  meeting,  though  the  event  itself 
is  80  famous.  He  gives,  however,  some  interest- 
ing particulars,  principally  derived  from  the  tra- 
ditions preserved  in  Quaker  families,  descended 
from  thos^  who  were  present  on  the  occasion. 
"  William  Penn,"  he  says, "  appeared  in  his  usual 
clothes.  He  had  no  crown,  sceptre,  mace,  sword, 
halbert,  or  any  insignia  of  eminence.  He  was 
distinguished  only  by  wearing  a  sky-blue  sash 
around  his  waist,  wmch  was  made  of  silk  net- 
work, and  which  was  of  no  larger  apparoit 
dimensions  than  an  officer's  military  sash,  and 
much  like  it  except  in  color.  On  his  right  hand 
was  Colonel  Markham,  his  relation  and  secretary, 
and  on  his  left  his  friend  Pearson;  after  whom 
followed  a  train  of  Quakers.  Before  him  were 
carried  various  articles  of  merchandise,  which, 
when  they  came  near  the  sachems,  for  hingS}) 
were  spread  upon  the  ground.  He  held  a  roU 
of  parcnment,  containing  the  confirmation  of  the 
treaty  of  purchase  and  amity,  in  his  hand.  One 
of  the  sacnems,  who  was  the  chief  of  theni,  then 
put  upon  his  head  a  kind  of  chaplet,  in  which  a]^ 
peered  a  small  horn.  This,  as  among  the  primi- 
tive eastern  nations,  and  accordinsf  to  Scripture 
language,, was  an  emblem  of  kinglv  power;  and 
whenever  the  chief,  who  had  a  right  to  wear  it, 
put  it  on,  it  was  understood  that  the  place  was 
made  sacred,  and  the  persons  of  all  present  invi- 
olable. Upon  putting  on  this  horn,  the  Indians 
threw  down  their  bows  and  arrows,  and  seated 
themselves  round  their  chiefs,  in  the  form  of  a 
half-moon,  npon  the  ground.  The  chief  sachem 
then  announced  to  William  Penn,  by  means  of  an 
interpreter,  that  the  nations  were  ready  to  hear 
him.''' 

Penn's  speech  appears  to  have  embraced  near* 
Iv  the  same  topics  as  his  letter  already  quoted. 
After  its  delivery  he  unrolled  the  parchment,  and, 
by  means  of  the  interpreter,  explained  it  article 
by  article.  The  compact  was  based  upon  the 
principle  that  the  bmd  was  to  be  common  to  the 
Indians  and  to  the  English ;  and  that  the  natives 
were  to  hard  the  same  liberty  to  do  what  was 
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Mcestcry  fot  tt«  impror^meitt  vt  Aeit  gHlmni^ 
ind  die  proridiiig  of  ttntenaiiee  for  tbeir  fknOies 
irtdeh  ^e  wMets  had.  "^Hcf  then."  MVft  Mr. 
Clarksoil,  ^  paid  them  for  the  kuid,  and  made 
thtta  many  presente  besides,  from  the  merehaii- 
dia^  nirhich  had  been  spread  before  them.  Havittg 
doiie  this,  he  liud  the  roll  of  parehmevt  on  the 
^rtnmd,  obMrringr  ag^in,  that  the  groatid  should 
Be  common  to  both  people.  He  then  ftdd^d,  thai 
he  ^ronld  Hot  do  as  the  Marjlanders  did,  that  is, 
etft  them  ehildren  or  brothers  oely ;  for  often 
psrents  were  apt  to  whip  their  children  too  se* 
telrefy,  and  brothers  sometimes  would  difier ) — 
B^hher  Itonid  he  compare  the  friendship  between 
hifti  and  them  to  a  chain,  for  the  rain  might  some* 
times  rast  h,  or  it  tree  might  fall  and  break  it; — 
but  he  should  consider  them  as  the  same  flesh 
and  blood  with  the  Christians,  and  the  Mtee  Hb  if 
olie  man*d  body  were  to  be  divided  iMo  two 
pafts.  He  then  took  tip  the  parchment,  and  pre* 
aented  it  to  the  sachem,  who  wore  the  horn  in 
the  chaplet,  and  desired  him  and  the  other 
sftchem^  to  preserve  it  carefnlhr  for  three  A^enera* 
lions,  that  tneir  children  might  know  what  had 
passed  between  them,  just  as  if  he  had  remained 
ttimsetf  With  them  to  repeat  it.**  The  solemn 
pledgretf  of  the  Indians  to  perform  ftiithfally  their 
^tln  the  contract  followed  his  harangue. 

Bvery  thin^  connectl^d  with  this  treaty— the 
only  one,  as  Voltaire  has  remarked,  ever  made 
with  the  native  inhabitants  of  America  and  th^ 
(^istians  that  was  not  ratified  by  Hn  oath,  and 
Oiat  was  never  broken — was  long  held  in  rever- 
ential remembrance  by  both  the  cnglish  and  the 
Indian*.  The  pi^rchment  roll  was  carefully  pre^ 
ierved  by  the  latter,  and  was  exhibited  by  them 
in  variotis  conferences  which  they  had  with  the 
English  authorities,  down  nearly  to  the  enl  of  the 
independence  of  the  coloniecr.  The  sash  which 
Penn  wore,  Mr.  Clarksoti  states,  was,  when  he 
Wrote,  in  the  possession  of  Thomas  Kett,  Eiq.,  of 
Seething  Hall,  near  Norwich.  The  elm  especial* 
ly,  which  had  shaded  the  assembled  negotiators, 
became  celebrated  from  that  day.    With  such 

Sineral  veneration  and  affection  was  it  regarded, 
at  erin  the  British  General  Simcoe,  when  he 
was  quartered  in  the  neighborhood,  during  the 
Revolutionary  war,  placed  a  sentinel  under  it  to 
protect  it  from  being  injured  by  his  men  when 
they  went  out  to  collect  firewood.  It  was,  at  last, 
howeter,  blown  down  in  1811,  when  its  trunk 
and  branches  were  cut  into  various  articles,  to 
be  preserved  as  memorials  of  the  honored  tree. 

Feim,  as  he  intimates  in  the  passage  we  hare 
iost  Quoted,  concluded  several  other  treaties  or 
bargaras  with  the  Indians  after  this,  which  may 
be  called  the  foundation  compact  between  the 
two  parties.  All  these  negotiations  appear  to 
havo  been  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  amity  and 
matual  accommodation,  which  no  attempt  Ut 
obtain  undue  advantages,  or  any  suspicion  of 
saeh  an  attempt,  on  either  side,  ever  disturbed* 
The  state  which  Penn  founded,  although  consist 
ing  of  comparatively  a  mere  nandful  of  people, 
ffZsisted  for  several  ffenefations,  as  has  l^en 
temarked,  '^  in  the  midst  of  six  Indian  nations, 
without  so  much  as  a  militia  for  its  defence.'' 
Mr.  CaarkaoB  afiirms,  that,  ^  as  fkr  as  the  Indians 


and  Qiafaefs  (who  ttay  be  tonkidetod  U  the 
descendants  of  William  Penn)  were  concerned, 
the  great  treaty  wot  never  viomed^  a  good  under- 
standing snbftistingat  this  moment  between  them 
and  the  deaeendanta  of  the  ordinal  tribes. 

REVOLUTIONARY  R&klNISCEKCS. 
Arrsa  dw  battle  of  Lestington,  General  Gage,  bar* 
ittg  saeoeeded  the  notorious  Governour  Hutchiasoii 
in  the  command  of  the  king's  troops  in  Boston,  and 
being  reinforced  by  Grenerals  Howe,  CUntoo,  aad 
Burgojne,  issued  ms  celebrated  prodamatioa,  offer* 
ing  pardon  to  all  who  would  return  to  their  allegi* 
ance.  John  HancOek  and  Samuel  Adams,  both 
members  of  Congress  from  Massachusetts,  were  ex* 
copied  from  this  *<  lying  act  of  Grace,"  having  by 
their  ^eal  and  abilities  made  themselves  especially 
obnoxious  to  the  ministry.  Of  Mr.  Adams,  it  was 
said  by  Galloway,  in  his  eximination  before  the 
House  of  Gommond,  that  *<  he  eals  hule,  ^xvoke  lit* 
tie,  sleeps  little,  thinks  muchi  and  is  most  indefati^ 
gable  in  the  pursuit  of  his  object.  That  by  his  so* 
periour  abilities  he  managed  the  factions  of  Con* 
grass  tad  the  factiotis  m  New  England."  The  fol- 
lowing parody  on  the  proclamation  (which  the 
Whigs  treated  with  great  contempt  and  ridicule)  a^ 
peared  in  the  prints  of  the  day. 

"Tom.  Gaae'B  ProelamstioD, 

And  deounciation; 
igainat  the  New  En^^d  nailoa. 

Who  should  hia  puNis  way 


n^lbi^Af^  the  lebdli^  hetsibstft, 
Are  Mabbom  BCill,  aad  siiU  bdM  otft^ 
Refiiaing  atfll  todiink  their  taa, 
In  MHte  of  Parliament  and  me ; 
Ana  to  maintain  their  bubble  ligbt, 
Prognoaticate  a  real  fights 
Preparing  flint,  and  aieel,  and  ball, 
If  y  armies  and  my  fleet  to  nuni; 
Rd>etting  aot  a  graceleaa  paeh, 
Aa  to  let  fly  at  soldier's  back. 
All  thiai  thou|^  long  obliged  to  bea^ 
From  want  of  men,  bat  not  from  fbar, 
Fm  able  now,  by  augfiuntaUsnt 
To  giTe  a  proper  casdgatioa, 
But  flrat,  I  do  my  grace  eztand, 
And  ber^y  promise  to  befriend 
All  those  who  do  their  sins  coafisss^ 
And  meekly  own  they  have  transgreased  i 
Who  will  for  pardoti  plead  with  me^ 
Lead  godly  hves  and  drink  their  taa  i 
Such  Aiture  conduet  and  behavioul^ 
Restorea  them  to  my  grseioaa  favonf  i 
B«t  then,  I  muat  out  of  thia  plan  lock 
Both  SamuU  Adanu  and  John  Hancocks 
For  s'jch  vile  traitors,  like  debentures^ 
'   Must  be  tucked  up,  at  all  adveottares^ 
As  any  ptxyi^of  a  pardon, 
Will  only  tend  soch  rogues  to  hafdea^ 
But  every  other  motber'a  ao% 
As  soon  as  he  lays  down  his  gun, 
And  on  surreadexing  his  toledo^ 
May  go  to  and  fro,  unhurt,  aa  we  do. 
And  00  doth  run  the  king's  command, 
That  all  who  please  may  kisa  my  hand. 
By  command  of  Moraaa  Oxaar, 

THOMaa  Fi.a«asa, 


The  natne  of  the  secretary,  il  is  belter ed,  is  truly 
giren,  while  that  of  a  felaale  friend  of  the  general 
HI  ineendt  In  the  akuie  of  thai  eCeei's. 

National  Gaaatta. 
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NOTICE  OF  J.  LANGDON.— BT  jacob  b.  moom. 

Tbx  eiiemnslaiicet  attending  the  early  eettle- 
ment  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire^ 
though  generally  supposed  to  he  similar,  were  in 
some  respects  widely  different.  The  planters  of 
the  old  ba^-state  left  their  native  country  for  the 


sake  of  enjoving  here  a  degree  of  freedom  in  re- 
liffion,  of  which  they  were  deprived  in  the  land 
of  their  fathers.  The  settlers  of  Piscataqua,  were 
actuated  by  a  very  different  purpose.  The  pursuit 
of  sain  was  uppermost  in  their  thouffhtSf  and  thev 
embarked  at  once  in  the  fisheries  and  trade,  which 
they  followed  with  success,  until  many  of  the 
first  settlers  became  men  of  opulence  in  the  new 
country.  The  great  importance  of  the  fisheries, 
seems  not  to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  Captain 
Smith,  the  discoverer  of  New  Hampshire,  tor  in 
his  account  of  New  England,  he  thus  addresses 
his  countrymen:  '* Therefore,  honorable  and 
worthy  countrymen,  let  not  the  meanness  of  the 
word Ji«A  distaste  you,  for  it  will  afford  you  as 
good  gold  as  the  mines  of  Potosi  and  Guiana, 
with  less  haxard  and  change,  and  more  certainty 
and  facility.'' 

A  reverend  divine,  in  1690,  was  preaching  in 
Portsmouth,  on  the  depravity  of  the  times,  and 
said:  **You  have  forsaken  the  pious  habits  of 
your  forefathers,  who  left  the  ease  and  comfort 
which  they  possessed  in  their  native  land,  and 
came  to  this  howling  wilderness  to  enjoy  without 
molestation,  the  exercise  of  their  pure  principles 
of  religion.''  One  of  the  congregation  immedi- 
ately rose,  and  interrupted  him  thus :  ^*  Sir,  you 
entirely  mistake  the  matter ;  our  ancestors  did 
not  come  here  on  account  of  their  religion,  but  to 
fUk  mid  iradeJ*^  A  better  illustration  of  the  pur- 
suits of  the  early  settlers  of  New  Hampshire, 
perhaps,  it  would  be  difficult  to  give.  The  peo- 
ple of  Portsmouth,  wealthy  and  enterprising  as 
thev  are,  have  followed  the  advice  of  Captain 
Smith,  ai^d  have  never  suffered  '*  the  word  fish  to 
distaste  them,"  but  have  made  it  indeed  ^  a  mine 
of  ffold"  to  that  ancient  and  flourishing  town. 

Among  the  citizens  of  New  Hampshire,  educa- 
ted as  merchants,  who  have  risen  to  public  dis- 
tinction, no  one,  perhaps,  occupied  a  wider  space 
than  John  Langdon,  of  rortsmouth.  He  was  born 
in  1740,  and  received  his  early  education  in  the 
celebrated  grammar-school  of  Major  Samuel  Hale. 
The  father  of  young  Langdon,  who  was  a  thrifty 
farmer,  intended  his  son  should  engage  in  the 
same  occupation;  but  the  latter,  looking  upon 
commerce  as  the  grand  highway  to  wealth,  set 
his  heart  upon  becoming  a  merchant,  and  accord- 
ingly made  the  necessary  preparations  to  enter  a 
counting-house. 

One  of  the  most  extensive  and  successful  mer- 
cantile houses  at  that  time  in  Portsmouth,  was 
that  of  Daniel  Rindge,  a  counsellor  under  the 
provincial  government,  and  to  himyounfi^  Langdon 
made  ajq^lieation  and  was  admitted  to  his  count- 
iBg-house,  and  soon  became  thoroughly  versed  in 
commercud  transactions.  After  completiB|^  his 
apprenticeship  with  Rindge,  he  made  several  suc- 
cessful and  very  proilabb  tradiag  voyagesi  with 


tiia  mw  of  alihaslsli  esjayislrit  a  r  iww  wiri 
houae  of  his  own,  in  his  native  town.  Bui  the 
dark  eleuds  that  preoeded  the  Bevolntion,  hegaft 
to  skirt  the  horison,  and  his  mind  was  suddenly 
turned  in  a  new  direction.  Naturally  of  a  YhM 
and  fearless  disposition,  he  entered  at  once  into 
the  feeling  of  the  colonists ;  and  possessing  in  a 
remarkable  degree  the  power  to  win  over  multi- 
tudes, he  became  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
*'  sons  of  liberty"  in  that  little  province,  as  much 
so  as  Samuel  Adams  and  John  Hancock,  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Langdon  was  a  leader  exactly  suited  to  the 
crisis*  He  took  a  conspicuous  and  active  part  in 
the  struggle,  and  soon  became  obnoxious  to  the 
government  and  many  of  the  loyal  citizens,  who 
feared  the  total  annihilation  of  their  trade,  and 
looked  upon  disloyalty  as  a  crime  of  the  deepest 
die.  In  the  fall  of  1774,  after  it  had  become  ap- 
parent that  the  crisis  must  come,  Langdon  gather- 
ed around  him  a  band  of  choice  spirits,  and  to* 
getber  they  proceeded  in  silence  to  the  king's  fort 
at  New  Castle,  seized  upon  all  the  powder  and 
military  stores,  and  removed  their  booty  to  a  place 
of  concealment,  whence  it  could  be  called  into 
use  in  case  of  emergency.  This  bold  act  produ* 
ced  at  once  an  intense  excitement.  Gov.  Went^ 
worth  stormed,  and  issued  proclamations,  but  not 
a  voice  uttered^  or  a  thought  whispered  the  secret* 
This  was  in  December,  four  months  before  the 
battle  of  Lexington. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1775,  John  Langdoa 
was  chosen  a  delegate  to  Congrress,  and  attended 
the  session  which  commenced  in  May,  at  Phila** 
delphia.  In  January,  1776,  he  was  re-appointed 
a  delegate,  but  was  not  present  on  the  adoption 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He  com- 
manded a  company  of  cadets  soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  and  at  the  time  of  the  sur- 
render of  the  British  army  under  Burgoyne,  he 
was  a  volunteer  at  Bennington.  He  was  also  at 
Rhode  Island  with  a  detachment  of  his  company, 
at  the  time  the  British  troops  had  possession  of 
the  island,  and  when  General  Sullivan  brought  off 
the  American  troops.  No  man  had  a  higher  pop- 
ularity with  the  people  at  this  time,  than  Jolm 
Langdon.  He  was  elected  repeatedly  to  the  legia* 
lature,and  was  several  years  speaker  of  assembly. 

When  the  news  of  the  fidl  of  Ticonderogm 
reached  New  Hampshire,  the  provincial  legiM^ 
ture  was  in  session  at  Exeter.  It  was  a  period 
when  the  resources  of  the  patriots  were  almoat 
exhausted,  the  public  credit  was  gone,  and  the 
members  of  the  assembly  were  disheartened.  The 
men  of  New  Hampshire  had  already  exerted  them* 
selves  for  the  good  of  the  cause.  John  Langdom 
was  speaker  of  the  assembly  at  the  time.  H« 
rose  in  his  place,  on  the  morning  after  the  intel- 
ligence was  received,  and  addressed  the  house  to 
the  following  effect:  '*My  friends  and  fellow- 
citizens — I  have  three  thousand  dollars  in  hard 
money ;  I  will  pledge  my  plate  for  three  thousand 
more.  I  have  seventy  hogsheads  of  Tobago  mm, 
which  shall  be  sold  for  uie  most  it  will  bring. 
These  are  at  the  service  of  the  state.  If  we  sne- 
ceed  in  defending  our  firesides  and  homes,  I  mair 
be  remunerated ;  if  we  do  not,  the  preperty  wiD 
be  of  no  value  to  mo." 
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•nimbly  :  and  in  the  comne  of  a  few  d^s^  by 
■— ■■  <M  tbe  funds  edTanoed  by  John  LaBgden, 
abfi^ede  wa«  aMemUed,  and  oa  its  mareh  to  the 
Aoniiers,  and  to  victory,  under  the  gallant  Staric. 
Daring  the  whole  of  the  reFolntionary  stmffgJe, 
LangdoD  was  evmr  active  and  constant  in  his  la- 
bors for  the  ^ood  canse.  A  man  of  the  people, 
in  the  en^hatte  sense  of  the  term,  he  was  alwi^s 
popokr  with  the  great  mass,  whose  interests  he 
BMe  it  a  point  to  sustain  on  all  occasions.  Pos- 
sessing a  handsome  address,  and  being  open^  obli- 
giag,  and  generous  in  his  general  conduct,  he  was 
calculated  to  gain  the  public  esteem,  and  was 
among  the  few  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  re- 
tain it  through  life.  He  was  honored  with  the 
ygbest  ofBoes  the  people  could  bestow.  He  was 
tarice  President  of  the  State,  under  its  first  con- 
stitution ;  was  a  member  of  the  convention  which 
formed  the  federal  constitution ;  was  twelve  years 
Ssaator  in  Congress,  and  subsequently  for  six 
fMtfs  governor  of  the  state.  In  1811,  he  retired 
Dom  public,  life,  although  urgently  pressed  to  ac- 
eept  the  nomination  of  the  Vice-Presidency,  an 
^Bee  to  which  he  might  have  been  elected,  had 
be  not  preferred  the  quiet  and  repose  of  private 
Kfe.  In  the  enjoyment  of  domestic  relations,  in 
Us  family,  and  a  wide  circle  of  friends,  he  chose 
to  pass  the  evening  of  his  days,  remote  from  the 
iiffes  and  bustle  of  public  life.  He  was  religious, 
without  being  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  bigotry, 
•ad  was  libenil  of  his  ample  means,  for  charitable 
•ad  benevolent  purposes.  He  died  at  Portsmouth, 
ia  September,  1819,  universally  lamented  by  a 
people,  in  whose  service  he  had  spent  the  greater 
poHion  of  his  active  life*  Merchtnts'  Migaxine. 


THE  LAKE  FISHERIEa 


Few  persons  except  those  engaged  in  or  connected 
vith  the  business,  are  aware  of  the  extent  and  value 
of  the  Lake  fisheries.  They  are  a  source  of  pro- 
iiction  which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  in  esti- 
mating the  resources  of  the  country  bordering  upon 
As  lakes.  There  are  no  published  sutisticks  of  ihi» 
trade,  so  far  as  we  know,  nor  any  records,  from 
wkich  the  quantities  of  fish  put  up  for  market  can  bt; 
iccoratoly  estimated.  Estimales  only  can  be  given, 
•ad  these  ntay  be  more  or  less  correct,  according  to 
Ae  accuracy  of  the  information  on  which  they  are 
baaed. 

Lake  fisheries  form  a  stsple  article  of  provisions 
tt  all  the  lake  ports.  The  principal  kinds  are  White 
Ml  and  Mackinaw  trout.  The  latter,  a  delicious 
M,  resembles  the  Salmon  trout,  and  are  possibly 
the  same.  They  vary  in  size,  from  five  pounds  or 
ander,  to  fifty  or  sixty  pounds  in  weight.  Besides 
^Me,  are  pike,  pickerel,  and  difierent  kinds  of  bass, 
die  dsquei  or  ti^quwtt  of  Lake  Superiour,  a  fine  fish, 
fiks  ^e  mackerel  in  appearance  and  flavour,  but  lar- 
pf ;  and  the  museaUmge,  also  a  delicious  fish,  weigh- 
iBg  aonietimes  £dtj  or  sixty  pounds.  The  eisquet 
is  seansely  known  in  market,  as  they  are  caught  only 
tt  lAke  Superiour,  and  few  have  been  put  up.  The 
90 


muacahmge  la  m^  in  Lal^  Ene  at  lealt,  aaM^  k 
very  large  quantities,  and  is  generally  sold  nreak 
There  may  be  other  kinds  of  fish,  but  those  named 
are  the  chief,  and  the  most  valuable. 

Very  few  white  fish  are  taken  in  Lake  Erie,  and 
we  believe  no  trout.  Pike,  pickerel,  and  bass,  are 
caught  in  abundance  about  the  islands  in  the  upper 
pan  of  the  lake,  and  in  the  Maumee  bay  and  river. 
These  are  salted  in  considerable  quantities.  In  De* 
troit  river  the  same  kinds  are  found  as  in  Lake  Erie, 
and  white  fish  are  caught  to  some  extent. 

In  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan,  and  the  straits  of 
Mackinaw,  trout,  white  fish,  and  oiher  kinds  are 
caught  in  abundance.  The  Thunder  Bay  islands,  a 
^oup  near  Thunder  bay,  in  Lake  Huron,  the  Bea- 
ver, Fox,  and  Manitou  islands,  near  the  fort  of  Lake 
Michigan,  and  Twin  rivers,  on  the  western  shore, 
are  the  principal  fisheries  of  those  two  lakes.  Fish 
are  caught,  however,  at  other  places  in  the  lakes. 
They  are  also  caught  in  the  viciniiy  of  Mackina^i* 
in  abundance  ;  about  the  small  islands  in  the  straits, 
and  at  Point  St.  Ignace. 

It  is  supposed  that  these  fish  might  be  taken  in 
Green  bay.  A  year  or  two  .since,  some  persons 
caught  a  very  large  quantity  of  trout  at  Sturgeon 
bay  in  winter,  fishing  with  a  hook  through  the  ice. 
They  piled  up  their  fish,  intending  to  carry  them, 
frozen,  to  Navarino,  to  be  salted ;  but  a  sudden  thaw 
spoiled  the  speculation. 

Immense  quantities  have  been  taken  upon  Lake 
Superiour  for  two  or  three  years  past ;  it  is  said  that 
these  are  mostly  caught  about  the  group  of  islands 
known  as  the  "  Twelve  Apostles,"  near  the  head  of 
the  lake.  But  little  is  known  about  this,  however, 
as  the  trade  of  Superiour  is,  in  fact,  monopolized  by 
the  American  Fur  Company.  There  is  no  mode  of 
going  up  this  lake  except  in  vessels  of  one  of  these 
companies ;  and  the  American  Fur  Company  does 
not  permit  adventurers  a  passage  in  its  vessels. 

Two  schooners  have  been  heretofore  employed 
upon  Lake  Superiour;  one  belonging  to  each  of 
these  companies.  A  new  one  was  built  the  last 
spring  by  the  American  Fur  Company,  so  that  there 
are  now  three.  When  the  canal  around  the  Sault 
de  St.  Marie  shall  be  finished,  it  is  likely  there  will 
be  a  rush  of  competition  for  the  business  of  Lake 
Superiour.  Whether  the  expectation  of  those  who 
are  sanguine  will  be  realized,  as  to  the  extent  and 
value  of  ihe  trade  thus  to  be  opened,  time  will  deter- 
mine. Furs  are  growing  scarce  upon  the  shore,  it 
is  said  ;  fish  are  abundant,  and  whether  there  ajre 
miiterals  upon  the  shore  worth  digging  for,  is  dis- 
puted. But  when  that  ship  caital  is  completed,  Lake 
Superiour  and  the  country  around  it,  will  be  minutely 
explored,  and  its  resources,  whatever  they  may  be, 
ascertained. 

But  to  return  to  fish  ;  a  gentleman,  who  has  good 
means  of  judging,  estimates  the  quantity  put  up  for 
market  upon  the  lake  in  1837  at  12,000  barrels,  and 
of  those  he  judges  7000  barrels  were  brought  from 
Lake  Superiour.  At  nine  dollars  the  barrel,  which 
may  be  taken  as  a  fair  price,  the  whole  would  amount 
to  $108,000. 

If  any  cotemporary  upon  the  Lake  has  the  means, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  see  a  fuller  and  more  minute  ac- 
count of  the  fisheries  than  this — which  is  such  as 
our  imperfect  information  on  the  subject  enables  os 
to  five.  GtovilsiidHiisldsiidGhMla 
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RUFUSJUNa 
fFlnom  Kaipp't  Amariota  Biognyhf .} 
Rrnjs  Kino,  a  distinguished  statesmait,  SBd  min- 
ister to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  from  the  United 
States,  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  merchant  tf(  Scarbor- 
ough, Maine.     He  was  bom  in  1755.     He  was  fit- 
ted for  college  by  Master  Moody,  an  eminent  in- 
ftruoter  of  youth,  and  at  that  time  preceptor  of 
bummer  Academy,  at  Byfield,  in  the  county  of  Es- 
sex, and  state  of  Massachusetts.     Master  Moody 
#as  a  thorough  classical  scholar,  and  inspired  his 
pupils  with  a  high  veneration  for  the  learned  lan- 
guages.   Mr.  King  ^aduated  at  the  commencement 
of  1777,  with  the  first  honours  of  the  class,  which 
was  considered  an  excellent  one.     Gore  and  Dawes 
were  in  this  class,  and  others  of  distinction.     They 
considered  King  the  first  in  their  time,  for  all  things; 
^in  every  study — for  langtiages,  ma^ematieks,  and 
oratory ;  and  in  every  aihletick  sport,  he  took  the 
lead — ^he  ran  faster,  jumped  higher,  swan  better, 
ihan  any  of  his  Companions.     Every  eye  was  on 
him  as  a  young  man  of  high  promise.    The  next 
year  after  he  left  college,  he  was  ftMide  an  aid  to 
General  SMllivirn,  when  that  commander  matched 
with  his  force  to  attack  the  British  on  Rhode  Island. 
On  returning  from  this  campaign  he  went  to  New- 
buryport  and  resumed  the  study  of  the  law  with  Mr. 
Parsons,  then,  as  during  life,  the  first  lawyer  in  the 
commonwealth.     Mr.  King  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1780 ;  and  on  his  appearance  fulfilled  the  expect- 
ation of  his  friends.     There  are  now  many  living 
who  frequently  mention  one  of  his  first  cases.     A 
litigious  citizen,  of  no  inconsiderable  wealth,  had 
refused  to  pay  one  of  his  female  servants,  alleging 
that  while  she  was  in  his  house,  some  property  had 
disappeared,  and  pretended  that  she  was  answerable 
Ibr  it.     She  sued,  and  engaged  Mr.  King  ae  her 
attorney  and  counsel  in  the  case.    On  the  trial,  he 
wtM  severe,  and  justly  so,  upon  the  litigievs  charac 
ter  of  the  defendant.     The  plaintiff  was,  of  eonrse, 
made  everything  honest  and  fair,  and  the  verdict 
%as  given  in  her  favour,  and  all  the  bystanders  took 
inch  an  interest  in  the  cause  that  Mr.  King  was  at 
once  engaged  in  .almost  every  cause  to  be  argued 
it  the  court  of  common  pleas.    Such  was  his  rep- 
utation at  the  bar,  and  so  many  were  desirous  of  his 
Mrvices,  that  the  supreme  court  admitted  him  as  an 
attorney  and  connsellor  long  before  the  ordinary 
iMHirse.     He  became,  from  his  ready  elocution,  and 
courteous  manners,  at  once  the  idol  of  the  people, 
tad  was  soon  sent  a  representative  from  the  town 
of  Newburyport  to  the  legislature  of  the  common- 
wealth.    In   this  body,  he  soon  became  a  leader. 
His  eloquence  and  his  general  information,  peculiar- 
ly fitted  him  for  distinction  in  such  a  body  of  patriots 
as  that  house  was  then  composed  of.    In  1 784,  he  was 
sent  to  Congress,  and  took  a  high  stand  there  as  he 
htd  done  in  the  legislature!  of  Massachusetts.  While 
a  member  of  the  old  Congress  he  introduced  a  bill, 
which  was  drawn  with  prescient  sagacity  by  that  pro- 
foimd  lawyer,  Nathan  Dane  of  Massachusetts,  who 
is  now  living — prohibiting  slavery  northwest  of  the 
Ohio.     Mr    King  enforced  this  bill   with  a  fine 
apeech  fut  eif  the  true  doetrine*  of  libecty.    This 


wt9hdim  ftM«  dodmei  w«r«  hiiiftits^^oAl^eveiy 
4ieitgQ|;u»  iii  the  UmA.  In  1787  he  was  MMed 
as  a  delegate  from  Massaohuietts  to  the  cMivention, 
callod  for  devising  a  conslitiition  for  the  Uaitai 
Stales ;  the  old  cenfederatioa  being  found  misenH^ 
defecttf  e,  giving  little  more  than  advisaiory  power 
10  Ceogresa  m  all  malteie  of  revenue  and  defend 
As  Booii  as  he  reHtniedfroniUus  dety,  he  waa  sent  tea 
convenlioB  hold  in  Massachusetts,  for  the  adoption  of 
the  proposed  coneiitittion.  Here  he  was  effieieflt 
and  activoi  if  not  so  forward  as  he  might  have  been 
had  he  not  had  a  share  in  foramg  the  instruasM 
under  consideration.  This  was  the  HKMt  important 
moment  in  our  national  hislory.  In  former  tioM 
dwse  were  toptcks  in  which  all  oenld  agree— ^ 
fek  oppressioB :  all  had  grievances,  real  or  imagin- 
ary, to  redress ;— -changes  might  be  rang  en  a  thod- 
suid  sebjeets  lo  ronse  the  people  to  resistance ;  hit 
when  independence  #ae  achieved,  and  no  foe  at  ev 
deors,  it  was  n  task,  indeed,  to  make  men  yield  a 
particle  of  what  they  coBaid«red  their  dear-boegttt 
rights,  to  establish  a  permanrat  government.  A  ma- 
jority t(  those  who  fought  the  battles  of  the  revde- 
tion,  and  of  these  whe  made  grsal  sacrifices  of  piep- 
erty  to  sustain  ns  in  the  perilone  eonteet,  were  ep^ 
sed  to  the  proposed  constitution  }-^ey  were  fearful 
of  entrusting  power  to  any  man,  or  body  of  men,  sad 
probaUy,  if  the  great  idol  of  the  nation.  Washing- 
ten,  had  not  given  the  sanction  of  his  revered  na«e 
to  the  instmmem,  it  would  never  have  been  adopted. 
This  Was  a  time  ^lal  called  out  the  sagacity,  the  in- 
tegrity, the  light  of  the  mind  of  die  people,  to  meet 
the  honest  fears,  and  patriotick  forebodings  of  a  food 
and  substantial  class  in  the  community,  a  class  that 
was  not  to  be  met  by  sartaem  or  contumely,  but  was 
to  be  reasoned  with  in  every  form  of  argument,  or 
they  could  not  be  moved  an  inch ;  they  were  not  the 
vulgar,  to  be  despised ;  not  the  noisy  to  be  out-clam- 
oured. Parsons,  King,  Gore,  and  others  of  hieh 
intellectual  powers,  became  all  things,  like  the 
Apostle  Paul,  to  all  men,  to  save  some ;  and  like  the 
great  theological  teacher,  succeeded.  The  courte- 
ous manner,  the  universal  intelfigenee.  and  the  ready 
colloqntal  powers  of  Mr.  King,  made  him  conspicu- 
ous among  the  apostles  of  rational  liberty,  as  he  had 
been  before  among  the  representatives  of  the  peopfe. 
He  had  married  in  New  York  in  1 786,  and  nam 
after  this  efibrt  in  the  convention  of  Mafwacbusetts, 
went  to  settle  in  that  state,  having  relinquished  his 
practice  at  the  bar.  When  the  constitution  was 
carried  into  effect,  he  was  returned  with  Genersl 
Schuyler,  a  senator  from  that  state.  In  this  august 
body,  as  it  certainly  then  was,  he  becanM  at  eeee 
conspicuous.  In  the  great  agitation  respecting  the 
British  treaty,  he  was  on  the  side  of  Washington 
and  Hamilton,  and  bore  his  part  with  them  like  a 
man  of  equal  mind  and  fearless  patriotism.  There 
was  a  boldness  in  the  character  of  Mr.  Kiiig,  that  at 
times  drew  forth  the  admiration  of  his  opponent. 
There  were  many  instances  which  called  forth  his 
eloquence  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States.  On 
his  second  term,  he  was  often  pitched  against  his  col- 
league, Aaron  Burr,  one  of  the  nnost  subtle  and  iage* 
oioue  of  the  great  American  orators ;  and  partieulai^ 
against  hinH  and  Mr.  Monroe,  in  the  ease  of  Albert 
Gallatin,  who  was  returned  a  eenatmr  (rom  Pennsylva* 
nia  tothe  United  Stateeaonele,  when  he  wm  noteligi* 
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H«  t»7  die  conatitdtloil.  Afr.  King  watf  aided  by 
fiteirortb  and  Strong,  aAd  th^  fight  was  po#effally 
eanried  on,  and  ended  in  fictory  on  his  side. 

in  i7d6,  Mr.  King  was  nominated  by  W^bing- 
tod  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Great  Britain. 
He  remained  in  this  capacity  until  the  second  year 
of  Joflefson^  administration.  He  was  considered 
one  of  the  first  diplomatists  of  the  age — full  of  dig- 
oity  and  ease — attentive  to  the  rights  of  American 
cifixens,  and  always  maintaining  the  character  of  a 
{endeman  in  every  rank  of  society.  While  in  £n- 
^and,  he  negotiated  for  a  c6nvention  to  settle  the 
loandary  linee  between  the  United  States  and  Cana- 
da, as  he  knew  that  this  would,  if  not  settled,  be* 
come  a  subject  not  only  of  discussion  and  conten* 
tiont  but  perhaps  of  war.  Mr.  Jefierson  did  not  at 
iinn  time  feel  disposed  to  touch  the  subject,  it  has 
#tjice  been  ^ttled. 

Mr.  King  acted  with  Hamilton  in  restoring  and 
establishing  publick  credit,  then  fallen  to  a  low 
state,  and  a  great  debt  was  remaining  as  a  foul  blot 
on  ^e  escutcheon  of  the  country  without  any  means 
ievised  for  paying  it  off.  After  his  return  in  1803, 
lie  fisited  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  At  Newbury- 
port,  where  he  had  studied  law,  and  commeneed  his 
precuce,  he  was  greeted  with  enthusiasm  and  inti^ 
ted  to  partake  of  a  publick  dinner.  He  accepted 
the  mvitation.  It  was  a  joyous  occasion  and  he  ex- 
erted himself  to  rtiake  all  happy.  The  friends  of 
Ids  youth  were  around  him — a  thousand  reminis- 
cences were  awakened^  and  tiever  did  a  dinner"--^ 
the  modem  pledge  of  affection  and  admiration— ^go 
off  better — at  every  step  he  found  old  friends  glad 
to  see  him,  and  the  young  who  had  grown  up  since 
Ids  time  were  familiar  with  the  histonr  of  hie  life, 
and  were  eager  to  catch  a  glimpse  at  the  man  their' 
fathers  had  delighted  to  honour.  He  made  a  sort  of 
tritunphal  tour  through  his  own  countnr,  an  occur- 
r^Sce  that  seldom  happens  to  any  one  whether  proph- 
et or  sutesman.  For  several  years  after  his  return, 
It  retired  to  private  life  and  enjoyed  the  otium  cum 
iignitale  on  his  farm,  with  his  books  and  children 
arottod  him. 

After  the  declaration  of  war  in  1812,  he  took  sides 
with  the  government  on  all  the  main  points  of  the 
cotttroversy,  and  for  this  was  sent  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  New  York  a  senator  to  Congress.  His 
nhes  at  this  time  gave  him  great  celebritv  with 
)mocratick  party,  but  abated  some  of  the  fer- 
vour of  affection  which  existed  in  the  breasts  of  his 
dd  friends  ;  but  most  of  them  retained  their  first 
loT^jifthey  did  not  come  into  his  opinions  in  poli- 
ithi.  In  1816,  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  guber- 
natorial chair  of  the  state  of  New  York ;  but  did  not 
lacceed  in  the  election.  In  1820,  he  was  again 
elected  to  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  and  took 
a  active  part  in  that  body.  In  1826,  he  was  nom- 
iaatedby  Mr.  Adams  a  minister  to  Great  Briuin, 
ttd  proceeded  to  that  court,  but  his  health  was  such^ 
diat  he  did  not  do  much  in  the  way  of  negotiation- 
Mr.  King  returned  in  1826,  and  retired  to  bis  fiirm 
OB  Long  Island,  where  he  lingered  until  April  29, 
l)tt7,  when  he  died,  aged  72  years.  There  are 
^otk  things  attributed  to  his  pen  of  high  merit.  It 
h  laid  he  wrote,  with  Hamilton,  the  papers  on  the 
&MA  treaty,  signed  Camillus.  Hamilton  wrote 
Atf  fefl  first,  and  King  the  remainder.  These  pa- 
pon  hiid  a  ezteasiTo  circulation,  and  great  ^eM- 


I  ip  and  deservedly  AO ;  bht  It  'mayj  peiliaps,  be  sai^, 
that  no  man  who  said  so  many  wise  things,  ever 
wrote  so  few  for  pdeterity.  For  many  years  he  waa 
considered  the  ^rst  ohitot  in  the  country,  and  yet  no 
one  can  put  his  finger  on  a  speech  of  his  (hat  wiB 
sustain  that  reputation  ;  but  no  man  could  be  in  cotih 
pany  with  Mr.  King  an  houi^,  wifhont  fuHy  believing 
every  word  that  had  been  said  of  his  great  powera 
as  an  orator,  and  of  his  sagacity  aa  a  statesman.  His 
style  of  conversation  was  admirable.  His  language 
was  pore,  good  old  English.  He  took  hold  of  par- 
sing occurrences,  tind  lavished  ilpon  them  the  afili#» 
ence  of  intellectual  wealth,  from  an  inethatistiUe 
storehotise;  without  efiR>ri,  he  threw  a  beam  eff 
light  upon  etety  subject  in  his  way,  and  iHustrated, 
adorned,  and  glorified,  everything  he  (ooched.  The 
great  men  of  his  day  did  not  think  enough  of  the 
time  to  come.  His  friend,  classmate,  and  HvaK^ 
friends  can  be  rivals,  and  if  we  gO  badk  to  the  origin 
of  ihe  word,  &ey  caii  be ;  bpposi^  sides  of  the  aame 
river,  #hose  waters  fiowed  harmonidualy  on  togeA- 
er,  gave  rise  to  the  term^— Christopher  Gore,  had  the 
same  powers  of  the  imegination,  and  the  same  depih 
of  thought.  These  friende,  like  Castor  and  Pdluca, 
shared  their  immortality  toge^r,  without  an]^  heart- 
rending alternations  of  supremacy.  They  died 
within  two  little  montha  of  each  othef^  with  nearljr 
the  same  views  of  this  and  ctf  another  world,  atld  no 
one  will  object  to  their  being  placed  among  the  em* 
stellations  of  worthies,  in  onr  Zodiadt  of  Amerieitt 
statesmen  imd  patriots.  Gore  died  ehildiese,  hot 
King  left  sereiaf  sona  to  perpetttata  hia  naiM  mA 
fame. 


BEVOLUnONARY  REMINISCENCfi. 

In  the  aatmnn  of  1777,  when  Lord  Howe  IhkI 
poaaession  of  Philadelphia,  the  aituation  of  Um 
Americana  who  could  not  follow  their  beloved 
commander,  was  tmly  distressing,  subject  to  ike 
every  day  insults  of  eroel  and  oppressive  fow. 
Bound  to  pay  obedience  to  laws  predicated  on  the 
momentary  power  of  a  proud  and  vindictive  cooh 
mander,  it  can  be  better  pictured  than  deeerihdL 
To  obtain  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  partk- 
ularly  flour,  they  had  to  go  as  far  as  Bnalol,  a 
distance  of  eighteen  or  twenty  nulee,  and  avan 
this  indulgence  ma  not  gnmted  them,  umM  a 
paaa  waa  procured  from  Lord  Howe,  aa  guards 
were  placed  along  Vine-atreet,  extending  from  the 
Delaware  to  the  Schuylkill,  forming  a  complete 
barrier ;  beyond  these,  through  the  wooda,  «k- 
tending  aa  nur  aa  Frankford,  were  atationed  tke 
piquet  guards — thus  rendering  it  in  a  manner  im- 
possible to  reach  the  Bristol  mills  nnleaa  first  ob* 
taining  a  paaa. 

The  commander-hi-cbief  of  the  American  foteaa 
was  then  encamped  at  the  VaUey  Forge,  auiht 
ing  from  cold,  hunger  and  the  inclemency  of  tie 
aeaaon.  The  British  rolled  in  plenty,  and  sMit 
their  days  in  feastings,  their  nights  in  balls,  rioli, 
and  diasipation ;  thus  reating  in  supposed  aecnfi- 
ty,  while  the  American  chieftain  waa  plannia^  a 
mode  for  thahr  final  aativpation.  A  poor  wmsAn 
Witt  ais  auail  aUidiefty  wlioaa  hnakand  waa  at  Ika 
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TftOey  Forge,  hmd  made  freqnenl  «^p&e8li<iiiB  for 
•  pass.  Engagements  rendered  it  impossible  for 
her  cruel  tormentors  to  give  her  one.  Rendered 
demperate  from  disappointment,  and  the  cries  of  her 
ehildren,  she  started  alone  without  a  pass,  and  bv 
good  luck  eladed  the  guards  and  reached  Bristol. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  many  now  living,  that 
six  brothers  by  the  name  of  Loale,  or  Doale, 
about  this  time  committed  many  acts  of  heroic 
bravery,  bat  more  in  the  character  of  marauders 
than  soldiers.  Thev  were  men  full  six  feet  high, 
stout  and  active,  a  Earless  intrepidity  character- 
ixed  their  deeds,  and  they  always  succeeded  in 
making  their  escape.  A  marked  partiality  to  the 
Americans  rendered  them  obnoxious  to  the  Brit- 
ish, and  always  welcome  to  the  former,  to  whom 
they  conveyed  what  information  they  could  glean 
in  their  adventures. 

Our  adventurous  female,  having  procured  her 
flour  in  a  pillowcase  holding  about  twenty  pounds, 
was  reiurninff  with  a  light  heart  to  her  anxious 
and  lonely  babes.  She  had  passed  the  piquet 
guards  at  Frankford,  and  was  just  entering  the 
woods  a  little  this  side,  when  a  tall,  stout  man 
stepped  from  behind  a  tree,  and  ^uttins  a  letter 
in  her  hand,  requested  her  to  read  it.  She  gprasp- 
ed  with  eager  joy  the  letter  bearing  the  character 
of  her  husband's  hand  writing.  Mter  a  pause  he 
said,  ^your  husband  is  well,  madam,  and  request- 
ed me  to  say,  that  in  a  short  time  he  will  be  with 
you ;  money  is  a  scarce  article  among  us — ^I  mean 
amonff  them ;  but  on  account  of  your  husband's 
partidity  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  I  am  willing  to 
become  his  banker.''  So  saybg,  he  handed  her 
a  purse  of  money,  ''My  means,  madam,  are  ade- 
quate, or  I  would  not  be  thus  lavish,"  seeing  she 
was  about  to  refuse  it. 

''You  said,  sir,  my  husband  would  see  me 
shortly ;  how  do  you  know  that  which  seems  so 
inipossiblel  and  how  did  you  know  me,  who 
never" — 

"  Hush,  madam,  we  are  now  approaching  the 
British  guard ;  suffice  it  to  say,  the  American 
commander  has  that  in  his  head,  which  like  an 
earthquake,  will  shake  the  whole  American  con- 
tinent, and  expuiiffe  these  miscreants ;  but,  hark, 
take  the  road  to  the  left — farewell."  So  saying, 
he  departed.  She  gave  one  look,  but  vacancy 
filled  the  spot  where  he  stood.  With  slow  and 
cautious  step  she  approached  Vine-street.  Al- 
ready her  fire  burned  beneath  her  bread,  when 
the  awful  word  halt !  struck  her  to  the  soul.  She 
started,  and  found  herself  in  the  custody  of  a 
British  sentinel.  "  Your  pass,  woman."  I  have 
w>ne,  sir;  my  children  are" — "D— n  the  rebel 
<irew,  why  do  you  breed  enemies  to  your  king — 
this  flour  is  mine — off,  woman,  and  die  with  your 
babes."  A  groan  was  her  only  answer.  The 
ruffian  was  about  departing,  when  the  former 
Inesseuffer  appeared— his  whole  demeanor  was 
changed;  hurnble  simplicity  marked  his  gait — he 
i^[>proached  the  guard  with  a  seeming  fearfulnese, 
aiid  begged  him  in  a  suppliant  voice  to  give  the 
poor  woman  her  flour.  "Fool!  idiot!"  exclaim- 
ed the  guard,  "  ndio  are  you  1  see  yonder  guard- 
house— if  you  interfere  here  you  sfanll  soon  be  its 
lABiale."  "  May  be  so,  snr ;  but  won't  you  rive 
—  the  veanc  of  siq^rtbg  her  htlle 


family  one  week  Iong«rt  recollect  the  dislaiice 
she  has  walked,  the  weight  of  the  bag,  and  recol- 
lect"— 

**  Hell  and  fury,  sirrah !  Why  bid  me  recollect, 
you  plead  in  vain — begone,  or  I'll  seize  you  as  a 

"  You  wont  give  the  poor  woman  her  flour.** 

"No." 

"  Then  by  my  country's  faith  and  hopes  of  free- 
dom, you  shall  1"  and  with  a  powerful  arm,  he 
seized  the  guard  by  the  throat  and  hurled  him  to 
the  ground.  "Run,  madam,  run — see  the  guard- 
house is  alive — seize  your  flour,  pass  Vine-street^ 
and  you  are  safe."  "^Twas  done.  The  guard 
made  an  attempt  to  rise,  when  the  stranger  drew 
a  pistol  and  shot  him  dead.  The  unfortunate  man 
gazed  around  him  with  a  fearless  intrepidity 
There  was  hut  one  way  of  escape,  and  that  thTOU£rh 
the  wood.  Seiising  the  dead  man's  musket,  he 
started  like  a  deer  pursued  by  the  hounds.  "  Shoot 
him  down !  down  with  him  !"  was  echoed  from 
one  line  to  another.  The  desperado  was  lost  in 
the^  wood,  and  a  general  search  commenced ;  the 
object  of  their  pursuit  in  the  mean  time  flew  like 
lightning^ ;  the  main  guard  was  left  behind,  but 
the  whole  piquet  line  would  soon  be  alarmed— one 
course  alone  presented  itself,  and  that  was  to 
mount  his  horse,  which  was  concealed  among  the 
bushes,  and  gallop  down  to  the  Delaware ;  a  hoat 
was  already  there  for  him.  The  thought  was  no 
sooner  suggested  than  it  was  put  in  execution. 
He  mounted  his  horse,  and,  eluding  the  alarmed 
guards,  had  nearly  reached  the  Delaware. 

Here  he  found  himself  headed,  and  hemmed 
in  by  at  least  fifty  exasperated  soldiers.  One 
sprang  from  behina  a  tree,  and  demanded  imme- 
diate surrender.  "'Tis  useless  to  prevaricate — 
you  are  now  our  prisoner,  and  your  boat,  which 
before  excited  suspicion,  is  now  in  our  possession.'* 
"  Son  of  a  slave  !  slave  to  a  king  I  how  dare  you 
to  address  a  freeman!  Surrender  yoursel^— ft 
Doale  never  surrendered  himself  to  any  man,  far 
less  to  a  blinded  poltroon — away,  or  die;"  and  he 
attempted  to  pass.  The  guard  levelled  his  gun  $ 
but  himself  was  levelled  to  the  dust;  the  b^l  &£ 
Doale* 8  pistol  had  been  swifter  than  his  own.  His 
case  was  now  truly  desperate ;  behind  him  was 
the  whole  line  of  guards— on  the  north  of  him  the 
Frankford  piquets,  and  on  the  left  of  him  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  filled  with  British  troops. 

One  way  and  only  one  presented  itself,  and  that 
was  to  cross  the  river.  He  knew  his  borse  ;  he 
plunged  in — a  shout  succeeded,  and  ere  he  reach- 
ed half  the  distance,  twenty  armed  boats  were  in 
swift  pursuit.  His  noble  horse  dashed  through 
the  Delaware,  his  master  spurred  him  on  with 
double  interest  while  the  balls  whistled  around 
him.  The  tide  was  running  down,  when  he  reach- 
ed the  Jersey  shore,  he  found  himself  immedi^ 
ately  opposite  the  old  slip  at  Market- street.  On 
reaching  the  shore  he  turned  round,  took  ojit-tk 
pistol,  and  with  steady  aim,  fired  at  the  first  boat ; 
a  man  fell  over  the  side  and  sunk  to  rise  no  more. 
He  then  disappeared  in  the  wood.  The  angry, 
harassed  and  disappointed  pursuers  gave  090 
look,  one  curse,  and  returned  to  the  Pennsylvania 
shovcy  fully  believing,  that,  if  he  was  not  the  devfl^ 
he  was  at  least  one  c^  his  principal  agents. 
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'        DBfEAT  OP  GSNKUL  BRABDOOK. 

Ob  the  opposite  page  ve  present  the  reader  with 

an  engrared  representation  of  the  defeat  of  General 

finddock^  The  artist,  Mr.  J.  G.  Chapman,  has 
nleoted  for  the  subject  of  his  design,  the  moment 
that  General  Braddock  is  carried  from  the  field  mor- 
tally wounded;  Lieutenant  Washington  assuming 
die  command,  and  with  his  Virginia  troc^s,  cohering 
tbe  retreat  of  the  Briiisb*  and  saving  the  corps  from 
nt^f  annihilation.  The  best  narrative  of  the  action 
that  we  can  present,  is  contained  in  the  interesting 
life  of  Washington,  by  that  distinguished  author,  J. 
K.  Paulding,  from  which  we  quote  as  follows : — 

General  Braddock  had  landed  at  the  capes  of 
Yirgioia,  and  proceeded  to  Williamsburgh,  the  seat 
of  gOTemmeni,  where  he  consisted  with  Governour 
Dinwiddie.  He  inquired  for  Colonel  Washington, 
with  whose  character  he  was  well  acquainted,  and 
expressed  a  wish  to  see  him.  On  being  infornied 
of  his  resignation,  and  the  cause,  he  is  said  to  have 
exclaimed,  that  "  he  was  a  lad  of  sense  and  spirit, 
aad  had  acted  as  became  a  soldier  and  a  man  of 
honour."  He  immediately  wrote  him  a  pressing  in- 
riiatioD  to  assume  the  situation  of  volunteer  aidde- 
camp,  which  involved  no  question  of  rank,  and 
vhicb,  after  consultation  with  his  family^  was  ao- 
capted.  Washington  once  more  resumed  his  mil- 
itaiy  career,  by  joining  the  British  forces  at  Bel- 
l|iven. 

These  were  shortly  aAer  reinforced  by  three  com- 
panies of  Virginia  riflemen,  raised  by  an  act  of  the 
iafisUture,  and  consisting  of  as  brave  hardy  spirits 
as  ever  drew  a  trigger.  This  accession  made  the 
irmj  about  two  thousand  strong,  and  with  these,  in 
the  month  of  June,  1755,  Bradaock  set  forth  in  his 
march  through  the  wilderness,  from  whence  he  and 
Sumy  others  of  his  companions  never  returned. 

The  troops  under  Braddock  marched  in  two  di- 
visions  to  the  old  station  at  the  Little  meadows.  On 
the  way,  Washington  was  attacked  by  a  fever,  and 
becanie  so  ill,  that  the  commanding  ofHcer  insisted 
apoQ  his  remaining  until  the  rear  of  the  army  came 
op  under  Colonel  Dunbar.  He  consented,  much 
af^nat  his  will  ;  but  the  instant  he  was  able,  pushed 
on  and  joined  Braddock  the  evening  before  he  fell 
into  that  fatal  ambuscade,  where  he  perished  with 
many  other  gallant  spirits,  not  in  a  blaze  of  glory, 
bm  in  the  obscurity  of  the  dismal  forests. 

Washington,  on  rejoining  the  army,  urged  upon 
General  Braddock  the  necessity  of  increasing  and 
incessant  caution.  He  dwelt  much  on  the  silent, 
ttDseen  motions  of  the  warriours  of  the  woods,  who 
come  like  birds  on  the  wing,  without  being  preceded 
by  any  indications  of  their  approach,  or  leaving  a 
tnu:e  behind  them.  But  the  fate  of  Braddock  was 
decreed;  or  rather,  his  own  conduct  sealed  that 
detliny  which  ever  folld^s  at  the  heels  of  folly  and 
imorudence.  He  despised  the  advice  of  wisdom 
Wd  experience,  and  bitterly  did  he  suffer  the  penalty. 
The  silly  pride  of  a  British  officer  disdained  the 
lassons  of  a  provincial  youth,  who  had  never  fought 
Oil  the  bloody  plains  of  Flanders.  There  can  be 
ne  doubt  that  ^e  superiority  affected  by  the  natives 
of  England  over  those  of  the  American  colonies, 
Wis  one  of  the  silent  yet  effective  causes  of  the 
Kemlotion. 

The  aimy  hihad  at  Cnmbeiknd,  for  some  days, 
•ad  than  pvooMdad  to  its  min.    ConOrau 


I  pvooMdad  to  its  min.    ConQrauy  to  the  ad* 


vipe  of  MIMkkMm,  vrU  wiAU  tt  lead  v^'b  Ui 
Virginians,  the  British  grenadiers  n^M^ched  in  fton^ 
ahouft  half  a  mile  ahead ;  the  Virginia  troops  fo^ 
loved ;  and  the  lest  of  the  anny  brought  up  the 
rear.  The  mund  wa«  covered  with  whortlebeny 
bnsbea  readiieg  to  the  horses'  bellies,  notiT  diey 
gained  the  top  of  a  hill,  which  oommanded  an  ex- 
tensive prospeot  hs  ahead.  Here  a  cfmncil  wax 
held,  during  which,  the  tradition>iry  ftMthoriiv  I  fol* 
lew  describes  Braddock  M  standing  with  a  fusee  in 
his  right  hand,  the  breech  on  the  groimd,  and  rub- 
bing the  leaves  with  his  toe,  a#  if  in  great  perplex- 
ity, without  saying  a  word. 

The  consultation  over,  they  proceeded  onward 
through  the  deep  woods,  the  order  of  march  being 
changed,  and  the  infantry  in  advance.  When  within 
about  seven  miles  of  Fort  Duquesne,  and  passing 
through  a  narrow  defilp,  a  fire  from  some  ambushed 
enemy  arrested  their  march,  and  laid  many  a  soldier 
dead  on  the  ground.  Nothing  was  seen  but  the 
smoke  of  the  unerring  rifle  rising  above  the  tops  of 
the  woods,  and  nothing  heard  but  the  report  of  the 
fat^l  weapons.  There  was  a  dead  silence  amonff 
the  savages  and  their  allies,  who,  masked  behind 
the  trees,  were  equally  invisible  with  the  great  king 
of  terrours,  whose  work  they  were  performing. 

The  army  of  Braddock,  and  the  general  himself, 
were  both  taken  by  surprise,  and  the  consequence 
was,  a  total  neglect  or  forgetfulness  of  Ate  proper 
node  of  defence  or  attack. 

The  army  of  Braddopk  suffered  a  total  defeat. 
T^  aunrivors  retreated  acro^  t^e  Monongahela, 
where  they  reate<](,  and  the  general  breathed  his 
last.  His  gallant  beheviqur  during  the  trying  situa- 
tion in  which  he  was  placed,  and  his  death,  which 
in  some  measure  paid  the  penalty  of  his  foolhardi- 
hood,  have  preserved  to  his  memory  some  little 
respect,  and  for  his  fate  perhaps  more  sympathy 
than  it  merited.  He  was  one  of  those  military  men 
of  little  character  and  desperate  fortune,  which 
mother-countries  are  accustomed  to  send  out,  for 
the  purpose  of  foraging  in  the  rich  fields  of  their 
colonies.  He  was  succeeded  in  his  command  by 
Colonel  Dunbar,  who  ordered  all  the  stores,  except 
such  as  were  indispensably  necessary,  to  be  de- 
stroyed, and  sought  safety,  with  the  remainder -of  his 
European  troops,  in  the  distant  repose  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  where  he  placed  the  anny  in  winter- 
quarters  in  the  dog-days,  leaving  Virginia  to  the 
protection  of  her  gallant  rangers. 

The  conduct  of  the  British  troops  on  this  occa- 
sion, was,  though  perhaps  natural  in  the  terrible  and 
untried  situation  in  which  they  were  placed,  such  as 
to  excite  the  contempt  of  Washington  and  his  pro- 
vincials, to  whom  the  escape  of  the  surviving  reg- 
ulars was  entirely  owing.  It  was  he  and  they  that 
exclusively  made  head  against  the  invisible  enemy, 
and  finally  so  checked  his  proceedings,  as  to  secure 
a  quiet  retreat  to  a  place  of  security.  But  for  them, 
in  all  probability,  scarce  a  man  would  have  escaped. 
The  British  officers  behaved  with  great  gallantry, 
and  opward  of  sixty  of  them  were  either  killed  pr 
wounded;  but  the  privates  exhibited  nothing  but 
cowardice,  confusion,  and  disobedience ;  and  it 
seems  quite  probable  that  Washington  here  learned 
a  secret  whion  was  of  infinite  service  in  his  futigro 
career,  by  teaohing  him  that  Britiah  grenadiers  were 
jMHumnoiUe. 
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ihM  protiiieU  Mopd,  Ml  the  ooBtnoy,  aocordiog 
t9  tb6  testimonj  of  Wulungton,  "behaTed  like 
flMfi,**  to  use  his  own  langiuige.  Out  of  three  com- 
panies that  were  in  the  action,  but  thirty  survived. 
^Hie  regulars,  on  the  contrary,  "  raa  away  like  sheep 
before  hounds,"  leaving  every  diing  to  the  nevcy  of 
the  enemy.  "  When  we  endeavoured  to  rally  them," 
continues  Washingtcm,  in  his  letter  to  the  govemour 
of  Virginia,  "  in  hopes  of  regaining  the  ground  we 
had  loM,  and  what  was  left  on  it,  it  was  with  as  litde 
success,  as  if  we  had  attempted  to  have  stopped  the 
wfld  bears  of  the  mountain,  (ur  the  rivulets  with  out 
feet." 


To  Presbrvh  Spscimens  in  Natural  History 
To  preserve  the  skins  of  animals  for  exhibition,  ar- 
senical soap  has  been  found  to  be  the  most  perfect 
guard  against  vermin,  and  is  prepared  in  the  follow- 
mg  manner,  viz.  camphor  5  oz. ;  arsenic  in  powder, 
sTbs. ;  white  soap,  2  lbs. ;  salt  of  tartar,  12  oz. ;  chalk 
in  powder,  4  oz«  Rub  this  thoroughly  over  the  in- 
ner surface,  and  afterward  stuff  the  animal  for  the 


THB  PRATRIBa. 


Thr  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  Western  world 
is  &e  prairies.  There  are  districts  both  in  South 
America  and  in  Asia,  die  pampas  and  the  steppes, 
to  which  they  have  been  compared,  but  perhaps 
without  sufficient  reason.  In  Europe  I  am  not  aware 
tluu  any  part  of  the  surface  assumes  the  form  and 
ezhitnts  tne  same  phenomena. 

Some  hold,  that  tne  whde  of  the  vast  region  over 
which  Uiey  extend,  was  once  submerred,  and  there 
is  much  to  be  said  in  support  of  this  theory.  They 
appear,  however,  under  various  forms,  and  from  oh- 
servation  I  should  divide  them  into  three  great  di- 
visions :  the  "  oak-openings,"  die  rich  level  or  rol- 
ling prairie  interspersed  vrith  belts  and  points  of  Um- 
ber, and  the  vast  steril  prairies  of  the  Far  West. 

And  first,  the  *'oak-openings,"  so  termed  from  their 
distinctive  feature  of  the  varieties  of-  oak  which  are 
seen  scattered  over  them,  interspersed  at  times  with 
pine,  black-wabiut,  and  other  forest-trees,  which 
spring  from  a  rich  vegetable  soil,  generally  adapted 
to  the  purpose  of  agriculture.  The  surface  is  ordi- 
narily dry  and  rolling.  The  trees  are  of  medium 
growth,  and  rise  from  a  grassy  turf  seldom  encumber- 
ed with  brushwood,  but  not  unfrequently  broken  by 
jungles  of  rich  and  gaudy  flowering  plants  and  ot 
dwarf  sumach.  Among  the  **oak-openings,"  you  find 
some  of  the  most  lovely  landscape  of  the  West,  and 
travel  for  miles  and  miles  through  varied  park 
scenery  of  natural  growth,  with  all  the  diversity  of 
gently  swelling  hiU  and  dale — here,  trees  grouped, 
or  standing  single— and  there,  arranged  in  long 
avenues,  as  though  by  human  hands,  with  slips  of 
open  meadow  between.  Sometimes,  the  openings 
are  interspersed  with  numerous  clear  lakes,  and 
with  this  addition  become  enchantingly  beuitiful. 
But  few  of  these  reservoirs  have  any  apparent  inlet. 
They  are  fed  by  subterraneous  springs  or  the  rain*, 
«id  lose  dieir  surplus  waters  by  evi^wration.  Many 
lie  in  singiufadyMformed  hollows,  refleeting  i»  their, 
ifai  varied  seeneiy  of  the  ftweUaiy 


banks,  sad  As  akersadffii  of  woad  mi 

Michigan  and  Illinois  abound  with  these  "oak-open- 
ings." Beyond  the  Mississif^i  they  also  occur ;  bet 
there  they  hardly  form  a  distinct  feature,  while  on 
this  side  Uiey  would  ^pear  to  form  a  transition  from 
the  dense  American  forest  to  the  wider  "rollisf 
jHairie,"  which  further  west  ordinarily  bounds  iks 
thick  forest  without  any  such  character  of  couatiy 
intervening. 

The  rich  ''  rolling  prairie  "  which  would  form  the 
second  division,  presents  other  features,  and  in  & 
great  degree  another  vegetation.  These  prairies 
abound  with  the  thickest  and  most  luxuriant  belts  of 
forest,  or  as  they  are  called  "  timbers ;"  appearing 
interspersed  over  the  open  face  of  the  country  ia 
bands  or  patches  of  every  possible  form  and  size ; 
sometimes  checkering  the  landscape  at  short  inter- 
vals, and  at  other  times  miles  and  miles  apart  Tbej 
present  wide  and  slightly  undulating  tracts  of  the 
rankest  herbage  and  flowers — ^many  ridges  and  bed- 
lows  filled  with  purple  thistles — ^ponds  covered  widi 
aquatick  plants ;  and  in  Missouri,  I  always  observed 
that  Uiese  "rolling  prairies,"  occupied  the  higher 
portions  of  the  countiy,  the  descent  to  the  forested 
bottoms,  being  invariably  over  steep  and  stony  ds» 
clivities.  The  depth  and  richness  of  the  sul  si 
these  lands  are  almost  incredible,  and  the  edges  of 
the  bands  of  forest  are  consequently  a  favooxits 
haunt  of  the  emigrant  settler  and  backwoodsman. 
The  game  is  usually  abundant.  Over  this  class  of 
prairie  the  fire  commonly  passes  in  the  autumn,  and 
to  this  cause  alone  the  open  state  of  the  country  is 
ascribed  by  many ;  as,  whenever  a  few  years  elsfiie 
without  the  conflagration  touching  a  district,  tho 
thick-sown  seeds  of  the  slumbering  forest,  with 
which  the  rich  vegetable  mould  seems  to  be  laden, 
spring  up  from  the  green  sod  of  the  country.  The 
surface  is  first  covered  with  brushwood  composed 
of  sumach,  hazel,  wild-cherry,  and  oak ;  and  if  thi 
fire  be  still  kept  out,  other  forest^trees  follow. 

From  those  we  pass  to  the  vast  boundless  pratriei 
of  the  far  West — such  as  we  skirted  be^d  Fort 
Gibson,  unbroken,  save  by  the  forest  rismg  on  the 
alluvium  of  some  river  shore  below  their  level,  or  bj 
the  skirts  of  knotted  and  harsh  oak-wood  of  stunted 
growth — thick  without  luxuriance,  such  as  the  Oron 
Timbers  of  disagreeable  memory.  These  prairiet 
seem  to  occupy  the  highest  parts  of  the  table-land 
toward  the  cpurses  of  the  great  rivers  and  their  trib* 
utaries.  Here  the  soil  is  poor  in  the  extreme,  anJ 
charged  with  iron  and  salt ;  the  water  is  scarce  and 
bad,  and  the  grass  is  luxuriant.  They  abound  with 
abrupt  and  peculiarly-shaped  flinty  hills,  swelling  Sf 
from  the  general  level — great  salt  plains — ^rock  salt 
— and  occasionally  with  isolated  rocks  rising  from 
the  surface,  with  steep  perpendicular  sides,  as  tboagh 
cut  by  the  hand  of  man,  standing  alone  in  the  mi«t 
of  the  desert,  a  wonder  to  the  Indian  and  the  trapper. 

The  outline  of  these  prairies  is  grand  and  niiB^ 
tick  in  the  extreme.  They  are  rarely  perfecdylerei 
As  3rou  advance,  one  immense  sea  of  mss  swells  to 
the  horizon  after  another,  unbroken  mr  leagues  hf 
rock  or  tree.  They  are  ihe  home  of  the  Irison,  sad 
the  hunting-ffround  of  the  unfettered  Indian  of  the 
North  and  West 
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BE70LUTI0NART     BATTLES. 
THE    BATTLE    OF    LONO-ISLAND 

WW  BAMUBL  WABDi  JB.  MQ. 


fVMH  the  Sjuekeibockfir  Mafuhii^  for  April,  ]838» 
All  knowledge  is  but  history.  Each  fragmeDt  of 
Um  material  world  rsreals  a  story  of  time  and  change, 
lemote  and  endless.  The  principle  is  derived  from 
Cict8  which  symbolize  the  histories  of  observation 
lad  ezpenaient,  and  these,  in  turn,  involve  those  of 
the  sage  and  philosopher,  of  their  predecessors,  and 
of  by-gone  ages.  Upon  each  visible  object  is  writ- 
tan,  in  familiar  or  in  unknown  characters,  its  histo- 
17 ;  and  if  we  but  knew  the  physiognomy  of  inani- 
Bate  as  well  as  of  living  creations,  earth,  stone,  and 
plut  would  exhibit,  as  indeed  they  often  do,  to  the 
.  satnralist,  expressions  as  indicative  of  their  past,  as 
is  nan's  countenance,  with  its  furrow  of  care,  or 
imfle  of  joy,  with  passion's  glow  or  its  ashes,  of  his 
life  and  actions.  The  face  of  the  globe,  with  the 
Itnog  imprint  of  God's  hand  upon  it,  unfolds  a  chap- 
ter in  the  history  of  the  display  of  omnipotence,  and 
ve  personify  the  history  of  our  race,  imbodying  its 
ndying  passions  and  imperfections,  and  reproducing 
its  mortal  and  perishable  beauty.  The  variegated 
d^ek  and  scented  breath  of  the  flower,  fade  and  ex- 
pire in  autumn  ;  the  vegetative  life  abides  until  the 
coning  spring.  All  these  proclaim  the  insignificance 
of  time,  the  majesty  of  eternity. 

While  the  history  of  human  nature  is  indelibly 
liaced  in  each  successive  family  of  men,  that  of  hu- 
)  Ban  creations  has  to  be  recorded  in  the  archive,  and 
leseued  from  the  crumbling  column.  The  work  of 
tke  Almighty,  ihe  living  principle  and  its  attendants, 
dies  iot;  the  traces  of  men's  labour  are  washed 
tway  by  the  succeeding  tide.  But  here  and  there, 
where  the  forma  have  been  preserved,  they  seem, 
when  compared  to  the  divine  productions,  not  unlike 
the  precise  diagram,  beside  the  harmonious  and 
waring  outlines  of  external  natural  beauty*  The 
histoiy  we  cultivate,  is  the  natural  history  of  society, 
ef  the  joint  efforts  of  bodies  of  men,  to  render  the 
ttfth  habitable  for  its  increasing  populations,  and 
these,  in  turn,  worthy  the  dwelling's  protection,  and 
gnoefid  for  its  nourishment.  Do  not  the  nations 
ef  antiquity  appear  to  have  lived,  and  flourished,  and 
ieiled,  thai  we  might  succeed  to  their  power,  inherit 
dm  experience,  and  reap  the  fruits  of  their  labours  ? 
80  also  are  we  the  servants  of  posterity.  The  road 
h  an  emblem  of  the  destiny  of  those  who  made  it  ^ 
Mh  ibr  the  use  of  a  generation,  passed  over  as  the 
path  to  some  near  or  distant  land,  succeeding  races 
aqoire  not  whose  hands  constructed  it.  They,  too, 
tte  travelling  toward  their  jouraev's  end. 

History  and  times  arc  ours  ;  the  index  and  dial- 
plsle  which  measure  our  span,  the  foundations  of  oiur 
nowiedgo,  and  the  standard  of  our  computation,  the 
insinmients  of  spiritual  and  material  comparison. 
But  die  one  sits,  like,  a  queen,  upon  a  throne,  robed 
hi  purple,  a  sceptre  in  her  hand,  and  oa  her  brow  a 
Cadem,  wherein  each  race  of  men  enshrine  a  new 
j«weL  Heroes  and  statesnrien  are  her  cdurtiers,  and 
te  Irightest  shapes  of  human  intelligence  hover 
vooid  her.  The  other  is  creation's  slave,  fate's 
tt*caaooer ;  unerringly  reckoning  the  debt  of  man 
nd  of  nature,  the  mtnmee  of  life,  the  seteoMof  the 
Ji«.  He  reaps,  with  a  {utiless  scythe, 
21 


"  Rarreats  of  souls  by  Rope  matured,  « 

Garlands  of  Belf-devoted  flowers  | 
Tbe  spirit  bright  to  1^  scaree  limd, 
The  heart  that  mourns  its  saddened  hours.' 

Had  authentick  records  preserved  for  us  the  whde 
experience  of  nations,  the  precious  inheritance  would 
have  permanently  advanced  our  material  progress  ; 
and  in  a  still  greater  degree  will  the  heritage  of  ae* 
curate  memorials  of  the  men  and  events  of  modem 
civilization,  of  the  motives  of  the  one,  and  the  causae 
of  the  other,  enlighten  posterity  in  the  path  of  human 
improvement.  The  traces  of  early  society  are  proofs 
of  material  and  sensual  progress ;  as  for  instance, 
the  pyramid,  and  the  bracelet  upon  the  arm  of  the 
lonely  king  entombed  within  its  giant  walls.  These 
are  points  of  departure  ;  for  the  distance  accomplish- 
ed may  be  measured ;  not  so  the  route  beyond.  It  is 
true,  we  know  the  virtues  or  the  crimes  of  a  few,  in 
those  days,  when  nations  rose  and  fell,  even  as  they 
now  expand,  and  when  the  many  felt  not.  They  are 
now  the  lords  of  the  earth.  But  only  since  the  JUa 
lux  of  Guttemberg,  have  '*the  people"  begun  to  real- 
ize their  long- withheld  inheritance ;  and  events  are 
now  chronicled  less  to  gratify  the  pride  of  the  living, 
or  the  curiosity  of  the  unborn,  less  for  purposes  of 
narration  and  romance,  than  to  show  the  increased 
capabilities  of  man,  and  swell  the  page  of  hb  moral 
experience. 

Apart  from  the  higher,  the  epochal  incidents  in 
the  life  of  humanity,  the  epitomes  of  years,  deeds, 
and  nations,  there  are  events  which  do  not  claim  to 
be  inscribed  upon  the  page  of  general  history  ;  and 
yet,  from  the  deep  local  influence  they  once  exer- 
cised, still  preserve  a  commemorative  interest,  and 
convey  an  impressive  lesson.  The  great  war  of  our 
independence  is  rife  with  such  illustrations.  Its 
memories  and  heroes  crowd  so  thickly  near  us,  thai 
its  history  cannot  yet  be  written*  But  as  each  day 
adds  to  the  legendary  store,  and  we  draw  nigh  the 
hour  when  it  may  be  traced,  time  silently  distils  the 
mass  of  events,  and  the  mingled  vapours  which  as- 
cend from  the  alembick,  wiU  be  condensed  by  im- 
partiality into  truth. 

The  events  we  are  about  to  recall,  occurred  in 
New  York  and  its  vicinity,  between  the  months  of 
September,  1775,  and  September,  1776.  I  am  aware 
that  these  varying  scenes  and  imperfect  sketches 
may  resemble  a  phantasmagoria,  rather  than  pencil- 
lings  of  men  and  of  actions.  But  they  will  be  ex- 
hibited upon  a  curtain,  stained  with  as  noble  blood  as 
was  ever  shed  in  the  cause  of  freedom  ;  and  though 
the  hand  that  holds  the  transparent  glass,  be  a  feeble 
one ;  though  faint  the  colours,  and  indistinct  the  out- 
lines ;  the  personages  and  scenes  are  not  fictitious  or 
fanciful ;  but  once  stood  gallantly  forth,  with  drawn 
sword  or  levelled  musket,  relieved  by  a  battle-eloud 
risipg  from  ground  so  near,  that  a  Gannon  fired  there 
at  this  moment,  would  startle  with  its  reverberations 
the  peaceful  echoes  around  us. 

The  revolution  was  hardly  three  months  old,  Bui 
already  from  the  cradle  of  liberty  it  had  strangled  its 
serpents  at  Lexington  and  Bunker's  Hill.  The  Amer- 
ican army,  encamped  around  Boston,  owned  Wash- 
tnot6n's  command,  and  held  at  bay  the  beleafured 
British.  In  the  oppressed  colonies,  a  spirit  of  re- 
sistance had  organised  the  resolute  yeomaniv|  and 
witk  the  vaoieiiee  inssrihed  npoft  the  ■iiieaal  eecvi- 


cheon,  the  patriotick  chord  was  vibrating  in  eveqr 
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kiiil.  Wmt  M  IMI  y«t  dttlprWd  ^yr  sMIy  city, 
wkidi  by  in  naccNuieioQs  repote^  oa  uie  meUov 
^i  of  the  tweoty- third  of  Augu^  1775.  One  or 
tM  rio(«9  the  result  of  pottiticai  faction,  naher  than  of 
wadakenuej  rebeUioA,  alone  gitve  tobuia  of  a  tur- 
lialeet  ^fiirit.  The  English  govemeur,  Tryon,  atill 
dvflit  hepre,  an  object  of  courteey,  though  of  mistrust. 
I8  the  Norib  river,  off  the  fort,  ky  the  Asia,  a  Bdt- 
iah  man-of-war,  with  whose  presence  people  had 
become  £uoiliar.  The  publick  mind  was  in  a  state 
«f  fsgoe  appcehensAoo.  It  remained  ion  iis  hopes 
yd  feaiB  to  asswne  a  definite  shape. 

Toward  midnight,  our  forefathers  were  aronsed 
imn  their  first  slumbers  by  the  Uumder  of  artillery. 
At  that  silent  hour,  the  ominous  sounds  were  un- 
walcons  Tisitants.  The  cannon  peals  were  relieved 
iff  tie  sharp  discharge  of  musketry ;  and  the  still- 
HM  that  ensued,  was  occasionally  broken  by  the 
hMty  footsteps  of  one  summoned  to  his  duty,  with 
oboekkd  sabre  trailing  on  the  ground,  or  by  the 
agittted  cry  of  a  helpless  woman,  fleeing  from  the 
mdihfo  danger.  Drums  beat  to  arms,  voUey  after 
nHey  announced  die  continuation  of  strife ;  and  the 
bif-wskened  dreamer  no  longer  mistook  these  cries 
rf  war  for  echoes  of  the  eastern  battles.  As  the 
ii|^  advanced,  one  body  of  men  succeeding  another 
m  revealed  by  the  Maze  of  torches,  and  tba  eum- 
hott  wheels  of  the  field<piece  Ihey  were  dragging, 
nemed  to  leave  reluctantly  the  scene  of  conflict. 
Bf-asdrby,  troops  of  dwellers  in  the  lower  part  of 
m  town,  escaped  through  the  streets,  from  thcar 
Mtteed  or  shattered  abodes,  in  confusion  and  fear. 
Was  the  enemy  in  the  city !  the  Battery  taken  ? 
Wms  the  troops  forced  to  retreat  b^re  a  victorious 
foa!  These  iatenrogatories  were  breathed  rather 
tkaa  ipdien,  or  if  put,  were  not  answered.  It  yras 
I  BeoiBrable  night,  and  something  seemed  to  have 
UtjtA  the  ^approach  of  morning. 

Ills  town  was  eariy  astir.  At  break  of  day,  many 
hhbitants  were  seen  issuing  bom  their  dwellings, 
ttd  wsodmg  thMr.way  to  die  Battery.  To  those  al- 
ndf  assen&led  there,  whan  night  uprolled  lier  cur- 
Itti  of  cknids,  the  flowing  dawn  that  shot  over  our 
ioUfi  bay,  disclosed  traces  of  disorder,  and  ravages 
tf  €ttsoa«ball,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other, 
tke  aoMke  still  ascending  from  ihe  angry  .artillery  so 
Ae  powder-staiaed  rigging  of  the  Asia.  Moreover, 
Ae  Mdftecesy  which  but  yesterday  guarded  the 
Bittcry,  were  |[one.  Tbeae  the  tinud  accepted  as 
ttkeni  of  dauMr,  and  prepnred  to  depart ;  the  in- 
sipid hailed  Uiem  as  auspicious  ^omens  of  future 
nttoriat. 

Ths  twen^i^me  pieces  of  ordnance  had  been  tt- 
■ovtd,  by  order  of  the  provincial  Concress.  Cap- 
tiia  John  Lambda  artillery  cmps,  and  the  "  Sons  of 
Ubo^,"  headed  by  '*  King  Sears,''  were  the  heroes 
^  tho  adventure.  The  efibrU  of  the  enemy  to  pro- 
^  those  royal  stores,  bad  proved  unavailing. 
Wanisd  of  the  intended  movement.  Captain  Vande- 
Pvslthe  Asia,  detached  an  armed  barge  to  watch, 
lid  if  aeedfttl,  interfere  with,  its  execution.  A 
*Mk«i  discharged  from  this  boat,  drew  Captain 
Liabla  fottey^aad  a  man  on  board  was  kiUed.  The 
Ma  irsd  three  cannon.  The  drum  beat  to  arnas  in 
^^r.    The man<nf-wnr  siistsined  the  cannonade. 

weeitiaons  were  wounded,  and  the  upper  parts  of 
]gya  houses  near  Whitehafl  and  thr  Fittt,  received 
*"^^^f»   ▲sifeiC  OsflmBLMih^vhQnejnfi- 


ment  covered  the  icannon's  xetreat,  Is  now  Hving  m 
this  city,  and  in  the  rooms  of  the  **  Historical  Socie- 
tv"  may  be  seen  090  of  the  very  balls  fired  into  New 
York  that  night. 

Captain  Sears,  the  other  leader  of  this  exploit 
was  one  of  our  earliest  patriou.  As  far  back  as  the. 
fifth  of  March,  1775,  in  an  encounter  between  the 
Whigs  and  the  Tories,  the  latter,  being  worsted^ 
were  said  to  have  dispersed,  lest  King  Sears,  as  he 
was  called  in  ridicule,  in  his  fury  should  head  a  mob» 
and  do  them  some  capital  injury.  He  had  been  & 
member  of  the  New  York  Provincial  Congress,  had 
acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  excitements  occa- 
sioned  by  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  and  was  in  after 
months  waroedy  recommended  by  Genial  Washiog- 
ton  to  Major  General  Lee,  for  his  zeal  and  fidelity* 
Immediately  after  this  affair,  he  disappeared  from 
our  city,  and  sought,  in  Connecticut,  livelier  sympa- 
thies  than  were  then  to  be  encountered  here. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  Asia  affair,  and  of  ita 
consequences,  may  be  found  in  the  columns  of  that 
"  New  York  Gazette,"  a  newspaper  issued  in  tho«e 
days  from  the  southeast  corner  of  Wall  and  Pearl 
streets,  by  one  James  Rivington,  a  loud-voiced  royal- 
ist. It  is  almost  impossible  to  turn  over  its  time- 
stained  leaves,  filled  with  the  records  of  frtvcdity 
and  faction,  of  benevolence  and  crime,  of  the  cunen( 
(minions  and  absurdities,  and  of  the  wants  and  sup- 
{Hies  of  an  dden  day,  without  refiecting  im  thai 
strangeat  feature  of  modern  tiroes,  the  press,  or  im- 
agining how  different  would  be  our  views  of  remote 
ages,  nad  the  nations  we  admire,  poasessed  so  an* 
thentick  a  source  of  history.  The  Romans  have  been 
^hown  by  a  recent  French  writer,*  to  have  had  their 
journals  ;  but  these  did  not,  like  purs,  chronicle  the 
wishes  snd  feelings,  the  hopes  and  the  vices,  of  the 
many ;  else  we  sboidd  not  eternally  deplore  lost  de<* 
cades,  or  incur  danger  of  having  our  early  (aith  con* 
troverted  by  the  ingenuity  of  a  Ni^uhr. 

James  Rivington  was,  then,  the  editorial  and  pro* 
prietary  publisher  of  the  "  New  York  Gazette,"  wai 
as  the  opposite  party  subsided  in  the  expression 
of  its  political  aentiments,  and  loyalism  was  no  long- 
er in  terrour  of  a  Sears,he  not  only  gave  free  vent  to 
his  own  views^  but  so  ikr  forgot  hunself,  as  sadly  to 
abuse  those  of  hia  radical  neighboura.  Emboldened 
by  their  quiet  reception  of  his  denunciations,  he  ex- 
pressed ^ese  in  still  inore  forcible  tones,  and  dpfibt- 
less  exulted  in  this  victory  over  whig  opinions. 

It  was  high  noon,  on  Thursday  the  twepty^third 
of  November.  The  Gazette  had  been  issned  that 
morning,  and  the  worthy  editor  was  aeated  in  his 
cabinet,  examining  the  new-bom  sheet,  just  like  any 
gentleman  of  the  press  of  our  day,  when  the  sound 
of  hoofs  on  the  pavement  beneath,  drew  his  atteqtiofi 
to  the  window.  Looking  out  into  the  street,  he  be- 
held with  dismay,  his  old  enemy,  King  Sears,  at  the 
head  of  an  armed  troop  of  horsemen,  drawn  up  be- 
fore his  door.  The  men  and  their  leader  dismounted 
with  the  utmost  deliberation,  and  a  part  o(  them  en- 
tered the  printer's  abode.  A  few  moments  after,  1^ 
saw  his  beloved  printing-press  cast  into  the  street, 
and  beard  the  tumult  raised  in  the  compositors'  ropm 
above  him,  by  those  engaged  in  the  work  of  demoli- 
tion. To  his  despair,  the  materials  thrown  upon  thn 
pavement  were  speedily  transferred  to  the  dodk,  and 
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h»  inra^ers  sallied  forth  wi^  many  a  pomid  of 
precioQs  types  in  their  pockets  and  handkerchiefs. 
A  large  crowd,  collected  by  so  unusual  an  event, 
stood  aloof,  quiet  spectators  of  the  scene.  The  cav- 
aliers remounted  their  steeds,  and  rode  off  toward 
Connecticut,  whence  they  came,  and  where,  as  was 
subsequently  asceruined,  the  offending  ^pes  were 
melted  down  to  bullets.  Thus  liberty  assailed  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  the  balls  whilome  cast 
with  joy  into  types  reassumed  their  pristine  shape 
and  destination ;  the  ploughshare  was  reconverted 
to  the  sword. 

Although  no  opposition  was  offered  to  these  pro* 
eefdings,  by  the  body  of  citizens  assembled  near 
Rivington's  door,  there  stood  upon  a  neighbouring 
stoop,  a  lad  of  eighteen  years  of  age,  with  an  eye  of 
ftre,  and  an  angry  arm,  haranguing  the  multitude  in  a 
tone  of  earnest  eloquence.  He  urged  that  order 
should  be  preserved ;  appealing  warmly  to  the  dig- 
nity of  citizenship,  "  which,"  said  he,  "  should  not 
bfook  an  encroachment  of  unlicensed  troops  from 
another  colony ,**  and  offering  to  join  in  checking  the 
intruders*  progress.  The  sins  of  Rivington  could 
not  be  forgiven ;  but  the  youthful  orator  was  listened 
to  with  respectful  deference  by  that  crowd  which 
already  recognised  the  genius  and  fervour  of  Alex- 
ander  Hamilton. 

On  the  following  Thursday,  no  Gazette  appeared, 
whether  on  this  account,  or  because  the  town  digni- 
taries were  really  incensed,  this  typographical  exe- 
cution created  much  sensation  in  the  province. 
Fanc3ring  it  a  trampling  on  their  authority,  and  a  re- 
proach to  their  vigilance,  the  New  Yoik  Congress 
complained  to  Govemour  Trumbull  of  Connecticut ; 
and,  demanding  a  restitution  of  the  abducted  types, 
they  observed  that  the  present  contest  ought  not  to 
be  sullied  by  an  attempt  to  restrain  the  liberty  of  the 
press.  We  shall  not  pause  to  weigh  the  political 
considerations  involved  m  this  inter-colonial  dispute, 
which  may  have  been  the  first  respecting  state  rights. 
While  New  York  and  Connecticut  were  at  issue, 
poor  Rivington  went  off  to  England,  and  there  the 
maUer  ended.  This  event  was  deemed  worthy  the 
attention  of  Congress,  and  seemed  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  be  laid  before  the  reader.  It  is,  more- 
over, the  only  remarkable  incident  which  preceded 
the  arrival  of  General  Charles  Lee  in  New  York. 

Early  in  1776,  this  brave  but  headstrong  officer, 
begged  to  be  despatched  from  Boston  to  Connecti- 
cut for  the  purpose  of  raising  volunteers,  and  of  re- 
inforcing  the  New  Jersey  and  New  York  battalions 
under  his  command.  With  Govemour  Trumbull's 
aid,  General  Lee  succeeded  in  levying  twelve  hun- 
dred men  among  the  zealous  inhabitants  of  that  spir- 
ited province,  and  reached  New  York  with  his  re- 
cruits on  the  fourth  of  February.  He  was  met  on 
the  frontier  by  the  earnest  entreaty  of  the  committee 
of  safety,  who  exercised  the  powers  of  government 
during  the  recess  of  our  Provincial  Congress,  that 
he  should  pause  upon  the  borders  of  Connecticut. 
Captain  Parker,  of  the  Asia  man-of-war,  had  mena- 
ced the  town  with  destruction,  should  it  be  entered 
hy  any  large  body  of  provincials.  Undismayed  by 
these  threats,  and  disregarding  the  prayer  of  tho 
timid  corporation,  Lee  crossed  the  confines.  Imme- 
diately after  his  arrival,  conscious  of  the  designs  of  the 
British  in  this  vital  quarter,  and  of  the  need  of  entire 
karmony  between  Uonelf  and  the  local  authorities, 


he  indaeed  Congress  to  take  ita  jurindiotfon  c«t«f 
the  hands  of  these  <^cers,  and  to  detach  from  thw 
own  body,  a  committee  of  three,  who,  with  the  covii* 
cil  and  himself,  were  lo  confer  upon  a  plan  of  d»* 
fence.  His  orders  were  to  fortify  the  town,  to  dia* 
arm  all  persons  unf^endly  to  the  American  cause, 
and  especially  to  watch  and  counteract  the  more* 
ments  of  a  band  of  tories,  assembled  on  Liong  Island 
**  serpents,"  says  he,  in  his  characteristick  mann«r, 
"  which  it  would  be  ruinous  not  to  crush  before  their 
rattles  are  grown."  This  duty  we  may  fancy  him  to 
have  undertaken  with  peculiar  satisfaction.  The 
operations  of  these  tories  and  of  Grovemour  Tryon, 
their  Coryphsus,  would  prove  an  interesting  theme 
of  research.  It  may  be  remarked,  en  passant,  that 
though  the  city  of  New  York  was  stained  in  those 
da3rs  by  strong  imputations  of  toryism,  the  stigmn 
was  unjust  In  mixtures  of  colours,  it  reqinrea  tot 
little  of  a  darker  hue  to  deepen  the  brightest  teints  ; 
and  General  Lee  found  the  majority  "  as  well  affect* 
ed  as  any  on  the  continent." 

During  the  short  period  of  his  stay,  this  officer's 
proceedings  were  extremely  active.  His  intended 
fortifications  were  projected  on  a  comprehensire 
scale.  With  an  intelligent  eye,  he  embraced  tho 
extensive  localities  to  be  defended,  and  detected 
their  vulnerable  points.  A  redoubt  and  batletj  at 
Hellgate  were  destined  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
the  enemy's  ships  to  and  fro  in  the  Sound.  Similar 
works  were  contemplated  on  the  Nmrth  river,  and 
the  oppugnable  portions  of  the  town  were  reformed 
and  strengthened.  Long  Island  was  too  impottaat 
a  field  to  escape  his  vigilance ;  and  he  fixed,  for  the 
location  of  an  entrenched  camp,  upon  the  very  ^pot 
which  subsequently  became  the  scene  of  conflict. 

It  were  presumptuous,  nay,  useless,  to  attempt  to  ' 
picture  New  York  as  she  then  was,  when  so  nuuty 
readers,  far  more  vividly  than  the  writer,  realize  from 
memory  the  vast  alterations  less  than  half  a  century 
has  produced  in  the  metropolis  of  the  new  world. 
On  the  walls  of  the  New  York  Historical  Socieqr 
rooms,  hang  various  interesting  maps,  whereby  sooae 
idea  may  be  formed  of  those  ancient  features  aad 
dimensions,  from  which,  to  the  present  magnitude  of 
our  city,  the  transition  is  as  unparalleled  as  it  seeme 
incredible.  The  old  Knickerbocker  town  ia  laid 
down  on  one  map  as  it  existed  under  the  Stuyireeaiit 
dominion.  In  another  may  be  found  tho  En^liah 
city,  before  and  after  that  disastrous  fire,  of  which 
the  ravages  are  delineated  in  a  separate  drawing,  by 
an  ancient  eye-witness.  General  Lee*s  letters  rep» 
resent  military  operations  not  easily  traced  upon  tM 
transformed  surface.  Broadway  was  barricaded 
two  hundred  yards  in  the  rear  of  the  dismantled  foit, 
and  all  the  streets  leading  to  it  were  to  be  defended 
by  barriers.  He  speaks,  too,  of  erecting  batteries 
on  an  eminence,  behind  Trinity  church,  to  mcCme 
which  to  one's  self,  at  the  present  day,  rec^irea  «o 
little  stretch  of  the  imagination. 

I  know  not  whether  these  local  changes  may  k^ 
terest  the  reader,  but  to  me  they  seem  truthful  iUsw 
trations  of  our  fleeting  destiny.  Cities  are  the  tlMa- 
tree  of  nations,  where  the  Uuy  throng  enact  a»eBd- 
less  and  varying  drama,  fuU  of  life  and  of  reality. 
And,  list  me  ask,  what  object  can  fill  with  a  leiMlm 
sense  of  desolation  the  waadwor  b«aeath  the  aeaiiy 
skies  of  Greece,  or  moon^ilhimined  heaven  of  Italy, 
than  the  enmbliag  wattSfe  the  deeetted  r 
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fVleelets  aclioes  of  die  theatre,  where  the  living  im- 
>nw)iwtiaii8  of  the  poet'8  fancy  were  once  deified  by 
tte  enthnaiasm  of  the  crowd  ?  When  die  ruins  of 
tm  oU  city  becooie  in  turn  the  foundations  of  a  new 
one,  the  pilgrim  rainly  seeks  the  traces  of  the  past, 
lad  the  lesson  becomes  still  more  impressive. 

BloBoments  commemorate  the  peaceful  traditions, 
ttiid  ruins  the  wars,  of  the  old  world.  Surrounded 
by  the  Testiges  of  the  past,  its  memories  dwell  in 
tile  European's  thoughts.  A  tutored  fancy  evokes  at 
'Will,  fiom  the  tower  and  the  column,  the  shades  of 
the  departed,  and  history  may  be  realized,  not  in  its 
arents  only,  but  in  all  its  pomp  and  studied  detail,  its 
coatUBie  and  its  court.  An  unbroken  chain,  now  of 
coldeu  now  of  inm  links ;  here  bright,  there  rusted  ; 
fiere  jeweled,  and  there  blood-stained  ;  connects  to- 
dflj^  with  distant  centuries.  In  Cologne,  the  mind  is 
transported  back  a  thousand  years,  in  Rome,  two 
dumsand.  The  edifices  which  time  hallows,  in  lieu 
of  destroying,  are  the  only  monuments  of  this  new- 
born land. 

The  British  General  Clinton  entered  New  York 
simultaneously  with  Greneral  Lee.  Unaccompanied 
by  any  force,  he  declared  to  the  latter  that  he  had 
OTily  come  to  pay  his  friend  Tryon  a  visit ;  of  which 
Lee  remarks,  in  a  letter  to  the  commander-in-chief, 
'"  if  really  the  case,  it  was  the  most  whimsical  piece 
of  civility  he  ever  heard  of.**  It  was  the  subsequent 
fortune  of  these  generals  to  meet  in  Virginia  and  in 
North  Carolina. 

The  American  ofllcer's  turn  for  the  humorous, 
was  displayed  by  his  giving  our  old  friend  King 
Sears,  when  sent  into  Connecticut  to  beat  up  re- 
cndts,  the  dtle  of  '*  adjutant- general  ;**  a  promodon 
with  which,  he  jocosely  wrote  Washington,  the 
rough  patriot  '*  was  much  dckled  ;  it  added  spurs  to 
Us  hat."  For  all  nominal  distincdons.  General  Lee 
entertained  unequivocal  contempt,  and  declared  that 
ratsbane  were  far  pleasanter  to  his  mouth,  than  the 
appelladon  of  '*  Excellency"  he  was  daily  compelled 
•a  swallow.  On  the  seventh  of  March,  he  departed 
for  the  South,  where  laurels  awaited  him  among  the 
orange  (towers  of  spring.  Lord  Sdrling  was  left  in 
conmand,  and  the  contemplated  works  were  after- 
ward but  slowly  and  partially  completed. 

The  town  of  Boston  was  evacuated  on  the  seven- 
leenth  of  March,  by  the  Bridsh,  who  put  to  sea  for 
Halifax.  Crowned  with  this  signal  triumph.  Gen- 
eral Washington  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  four- 
leeBfh  of  April,  with  the  American  army,  which,  to 
«ae  bis  own  expression,  '*had  maintained  their 
greund  against  the  enemy,  under  a  want  of  powder ; 
Mid  disbanded  one  army,  and  recruited  another,  with- 
in nrasket-shot  of  two-and-twenty  regiments,  the 
Aower  of  die  British  force ;  and  at  last  beaten  them 
inio  a  abameful  and  preci(Htate  retreat,  out  of  the 
auengest  place  on  \he  continent,  fortified  at  an  enor- 
nieiis  expense." 

On  the  twenty-third  of  May,  the  commander-in« 
chief  fonnd  himself  at  Philadelphia,  in  conference 
with  congress,  who  had  summoned  him  thither,  to 
deviae  remedies  for  the  disastrous  state  of  affairs  in 
Caimda.  It  was  there  determined  to  defend  New 
Terk,  and  the  requisite  men  and  supplies  were  placed 
"aaMsdtspoaal.  Returning  to  the  city,  afler  an  absence 
•f  fifteen  days,  he  found  great  disaffection  among 
eevtain  of  die  inhabitants.  This  was  nourished  by 
:  Tryon,  who,  from  his  Tessel  at  ikt  Hool^ 


despatched  emissaries  in  every  direction.  A  deep 
plot,  of  his  contriving,  was  only  defeated  by  a  dme- 
ly  discovery.  His  agents  had  so  far  pushed  their 
temerity,  as  to  corrupt  not  only  many  in  the  Ameri- 
can camp,  but  even  some  of  the  general's  guard,  a 
soldier  in  which,  was  found  guilty,  and  shot,  llie 
object  of  this  conspiracy  was  to  maike  Washington  a 
prisoner. 

To  secure  Quebec,  and  redeem  Canada,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  make  a  powerful  impression  in  the 
South  on  the  other,  and  finally,  to  possess  themselves 
of  New  York,  proved  to  be  the  desicrns  of  the  Brit- 
ish, during  this  campaign.  A  part  of  their  fleet  from 
Halifax  arrived  off  Sandy  Hook  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  June,  The  remainder  followed  within  a 
week,  and  General  Howe  established  his  headquar- 
ters at  Staten  Island.  In  presence  of  a  powerful 
enemy,  gathering  forces  at  the  very  door  of  the  city, 
the  troops  were  summoned  to  parade  at  six  o'clocx, 
one  bright  afternoon  in  early  July.  The  British  fleet 
lay  in  sight,  and  the  assembled  regiments  knew  not 
whether  they  were  called  together  to  attack  or  to 
repel.  It  was  a  fitung  time  and  place  for  the  procla* 
mation  of  that  glorious  document,  each  word  of 
which,  well  befitting  a  great  nation  speaking  for  it- 
self, found  an  echo  in  every  heart  that  beat  diere — 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  I  can  con- 
ceive the  beams  of  that  setting  sun  to  have  met  a 
rival  glow  in  the  ruddy  cheeks  to  which  the  warm 
blood  manded,  under  the  inspiring  words  of  liberty, 
drank  in  by  willing  ears.  As  the  address  ended,  a 
shout  of  approbadon  rent  the  air.  It  was  not  the 
wild  cry  of  a  senseless  mob  on  a  holyday,  but  the 
voice  of  determination,  which,  to  the  close  of  that 
war,  was  the  key-note  of  freedom. 

This  event,  which  transmuted  into  free  states,  the 
dependant  colony  and  province,  rolls  up  the  curtain 
from  before  the  dramadck  portion  of  my  story.  The 
arrival  of  Lord  Howe  from  England,  on  the  twelfth 
of  July,  and  the  daily  reinforcements  of  the  Bridsh 
fleet,  from  that  period,  jusdfied  cxp<^ctadons  of  a 
sudden  assault.  Preparadons  were  condnued  under 
General  Putnam,  for  the  defence  of  the  city,  and 
General  Greene  was  on  Long  Island,  superintend- 
ing the  erecdon  of  a  chain  of  works,  to  fordfy  it 
against  the  enemy's  approach.  About  this  dme, 
several  of  the  British  vessels,  under  a  favourable 
breeze,  ran  by  the  New  York  batteries,  uninjured 
by  their  fire,  and  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. 

On  the  eighth  of  August,  General  Washington 
wrote,  that  fur  the  several  posts  on  New  York, Long 
Island,  Governour's  Island,  and  Paulus  Hook,  he  had 
but  thirteen  thousand  five  hundred  and  fiAy-seven 
effecdve  men,  and  that  to  repel  an  immediate  attack, 
he  could  count  upon  no  other  addition  to  his  num- 
bers, than  a  battalion  from  Maryland,  under  Colonel 
Smsllwood.  Opposed  to  him  was  the  endre  British 
force,  united  at  Sandy  Hook,  by  the  middle  of  the 
month,  consisdng  of  twenty-four  thousand  men, 
combined  with  a  fleet  of  more  than  one  hundred  and 
thirty  vessels,  ninety-six  of  which  came  in  from  the 
twelfth  to  the  thirteenth.  Let  the  reader  remember, 
that  this  armada  was  afloat  off  Sandy  Hook,  between 
the  Heights  of  Neversink  and  Staten  Island.  And 
who,  on  callinff  to  mind  this  event,  and  reflecting 
diat,  but  yesterday,  after  a  lapse  of  sixty-two  years, 
a  proud  steamer  was  sent  from  England  to  this  very 
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city,  fhen  doomed  to  the  fata  of  Carthage,  now  tbe 
inalienable  ally  of  her  former  enemy,  wUi  deny  that 
the  growth  of  events  maturing  nations,  is  a  wondrons 
characteristick  of  ihe  age  ;  a  token  that  in  measure 
as  it  learns  to  ameliorate  its  condition,  humanity  is 
dealing  to  cover  the  earth  like  the  forest  tree  ;  and 
that  we  do  not,  mayhap,  sufficiently  regard  these  in 
timations  of  a  mighty  future. 

The  details  of  war  were  rapidly  advancing  in  the 
city,  on  which  the  eyes  of  the  nation  were  intensely 
fixed.  Lead  being  sdarce,  the  zealous  burghers  gave 
the  troops  their  window-weights  for  bullets.  Of 
these,  one  house  alone  contributed  twelve  hundred 
and  another  one  thousand  pounds  weight;  and  I 
'doubt  not,  had  bow-strings  been  in  request,  our  patri- 
otick  countrywomen  would  have  hastened,  like  the 
Carthaginians  of  old,  to  offer  up  their  longest  tresses 
in  the  service  of  freedom.  As  the  crisis  drew  near, 
the  unseen  anxiety  of  the  commander-in-chief  foe- 
came  redoubled  beneath  his  clear  eye  and  serene 
brow.  Ho  was  everywhere,  knowing  no  repose, 
the  indefatigable  guardiad  of  the  spirit  of  liberty. 

Already  was  the  army  in  possession  of  that  mem- 
orahle  address,  so  fervently  breathed  by  the  great 
commander,  while  awaiting  the  attack :  "  The  time 
is  now  near  at  hand,  which  must  probably  determine 
whether  Americans  are  to  be  freemen  or  slaves ; 
whether  they  are  to  have  any  property  they  can  call 
their  own ;  whether  their  houses  and  farms  are  to 
be  pillaged  and  destroyed,  and  they  confined  to  a 
state  of  wretchedness  from  which  no  human  efforts 
will  probably  deliver  them.  The  fate  of  unborn 
millions  will  now  depend,  under  God,  on  the  courage 
,  and  conduct  of  this  Army.  We  have  therefore  to  re- 
solve to  conquer  or  die !" 

At  this  juncture.  General  Greene  unhappily  fell 
sick  of  a  fever,  and  the  important  station  on  Long 
Island  was  intrusted  to  General  Sullivan.  It  is  im- 
possible to  compare  the  aims  and  prospects  of  the 
rival  forces,  at  this  period,  without  feeliug  how  daring 
.  was  the  gallantry  of  the  Americans,  in  venturing  so 
fearlessly  upon  the  unequal  contest. 

The  long^xpected  hour  of  attack  arrived  on  the 
twenty-second  of  August,  when  intelligence  was  re- 
ceived of  the  landing  of  the  British  on  Long  Island. 
The  report  of  their  signal  repulse  at  Fort  Moultrie, 
by  ihe  Americans  under  General  Lee,  reached  our 
camp  on  the  preceding  night,  and  was  urged  by 
Washington  as  an  incentive  to  as  proud  exertions  on 
the  coming  occasion. 

By  the  twenty-sixth,  the  British  troops  extended 
from  the  coast  between  Gravesend  and  Utrecht,  to 
Flatbosh  and  Flatlands ;  Colonel  Hand's  regiment 
retiring  before  them.  General  Sullivan  was  super- 
seded in  bis  command  on  the  Island  by  General  Put- 
nam, and  matters  rapidly  approached  a  denouefnent. 

The  accompanyiiig  engraving  is  a  sketch  of  the 
Anerican  lines  at  Brooklyn,  and  of  the  adjacent 
grounds  on  which  the  battle  was  fought.  On  reach- 
ing the  encampment,  of  which  he  was  so  hastily 
placed  in  command,  General  Putnam  found  the 
American  position  secured  by  an  inner  and  an  outer 
line  of  entrenchments.  The  former  was  protected 
by  a  strong  position  upon  an  eminence,  near  the 
Wallabout  bay,  now  called  Fort  Greene.  The  only 
approach  to  it  was  across  an  isthmus,  jfbrmed  on  one 
side  by  the  bay  and  contiguous  swamp,  and  on  the 
other,  by  a  creek,  running  in  from  Gowanns  Core, 


with  an  impassable  marsh  on  eitlef  sidb  of  it.  Thk 
neck  of  land  had  been  skilfully  takeii  advantage  itf 
by  General  Greene,  and  was  |»erfecf!y  defended  1^ 
the  entrenchments  in  its  rear.  The  enenoy  were  et- 
pected  in  three  directions  ;  alonr  the  coast,  by  thi 
Flatbush  road,  and  bf  the  road  which  led  from  Pl» 
bush  to  Bedford.  To  face  them  tft  thMe  qttatters, 
an  outer  line  of  works  had  been  organised.  A  cMm 
of  picquets,  extending  from  Yellow  Hook  tcmmd  lo 
Flatbosh,  were  stationed  from  eminence  to  eimnenctf, 
to  give  timely  warning  of  iheir  approaieh ;  and  $k^ 
avenues  were  guarded  by  temporary  hreast-woHttf, 
defending  the  main  passes.  Tntis  far.  General  Pm- 
nam  adopted  the  defensive  meamires  of  Qettecid 
Greene,  and  these  precautions  proved  sueeesefidi  m 
the  points  they  were  designed  to  proteet. 

From  an  attack  of  the  enemy's  ships  at  dier  If  air- 
rows,  the  American  rear  was  also  guarded  by  lA« 
cient  batteries  at  Red  Hook,  and  on  GovernottA 
Island.  General  Sullivan  had  in  charge  the  whdle 
line  of  outer  works,  and  was  joined  by  Col.  Hand, 
on  his  withdrawal  Oom  the  coast,  at  the  landing  of 
the  British,  and  by  Colonels  Williams  and  MUae, 
with  their  respective  regiments. 

Such  was  the  position  of  the  Americans ;  Ihelr 
numbers  not  exceeding  eight  thousand  eight  hundred 
men.  Their  adversaries,  i^ter  landingon  the  twenty- 
second,  parted  in  three  divisions.  The  right  wing, 
under  Lord  Comwallis  and  Earl  Percy,  extended, 
on  the  twenty-sixth  instant^  from  Flatbush,  toward 
Flatlands,  about  two  miles  in  the  rear.  The  centre, 
composed  of  the  Hessians  under  General  de  Heiis* 
ter,  was  posted  at  Flatbush,  and  the  left  wing, on  the 
coast,  was  commanded  by  General  Grant.  The 
centre  was  about  four,  and  the  right  and  left  wings 
nearly  six  miles  distant  each  from  the  American 
camp.  A  chain  of  thickly-wooded  hills,  called  the 
Heights  of  Gowanus,  and  extending  eastward  to 
the  extremity  of  the  island,  lay  between  the  two  at- 
mies. 

The  commander-in-chief  passed  the  whole  day  of 
the  twenty ^sixth  at  Brooklyn,  preparing  for  the  ex- 
pected assault.  On  the  eve  of  thts  ^e  first  pitched 
battle  of  the  war,  his  heart  was  full  of  anxiety.  Con- 
soled by  the  conviction  that  everything  in  his  power 
had  been  done  to  strengthen  the  American  forcas, 
he  retied  now  upon  Providence,  upon  the  justice  at 
the  cause,  and  upon  their  bravery.  Toward  the  close 
of  the  day,  he  returned  to  New  York. 

On  that  afternoon,  a  spectator,  to  whom  tin  iaie* 
riour  of  both  camips  could  have  been  revealed,  mtgiit 
have  drawn  a  touching  and  intereeting  comf^risofe. 
On  one  side,  the  hardened  feteran  ;  opposed  to  hhSa^ 
the  ingenuous  recruit ;  contrasted  with  the  nar^nl 
costume  of  the  British,  the  worn  and  homely  gaov 
ments  of  the  continentals :  with' the  paik  of  foumidi. 
ed  artillery,  a  few  cannon  bought  with  blood  ;  wHh 
polished  arms  and  accoutrements,  the  kmg-rusted 
gun  and  sahi'e,  torn  down  from  the  ehimney-piece  to 
answer  a  country's  call.  Among  tbe  British,  a  pnMid 
and  co^iscioas  discipline ;  among  the  Anerieane,  a 
tie  of  brotherhood,  the  feeling  of  men  who  would  die 
for  each  other,  in  defence  of  an  injured  molher.  Hiflre 
the  protod  oppressor ;  there  the  patriot,  leeolved  io 
do  or  die. 
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lOmL  tM^  weie,  A«%  weownif  ei^ooopftd  for 
i^  wghit  the  watchfires  lighteo,  &•  sentinels 
Mitedy  the  hum  of  preparation  over }  a  challei^^e 
Vfttn^w  and  ti^en  receiyed  and  answered,  and  a 

rrd  j^elieved.  The  wolf  hero  had  been  late  in 
trenches.  -  It  was  a  still  August  night  i  a  few 
IflUiors  lay  within  the  tents  |  many  skpt  in  the 
Ipliitir: 

■     «*  Tbeir  knapiteka  tpread, 
i^  pillow  fi^r  th«  rMidog  htad :" 

sms  and  ammunition  had  been  cleaned  and  in- 

E^d,  and  the  sword  loosed  in  its  scabbard, 
eath  the  precipitous  bank,  flowed  the  ebbing 
irsters  of  the  uncoiracious  bay,  and  the  eye  that 
looked  on  the  city  where  Washington  sleot,  found 
protection  in  the  glance.  In  the  ears  of  me  hope- 
nd  American  stUl  resounded  those  stirring  words 
tt  the  orderly  book,  and  many  a  heart  beat  as  the 
hnd  grasped  the  gun,  the  blade.  In  the  direc- 
tion of  the  enemy,  all  was  hushed ;  this  silence, 
mtyfaap,  was  ominous.  Did  none  within  that 
camp  ^aze  with  mistrust  upon  the  dark  and  wood- 
opped  hills  of  Gowanus  1 

At  half  past  two  o'clock,  passing  clouds  ob- 
jcared  the  harrest  moon ;  the  night  waxed  gloomy, 
ind  the  air  chill.  Suddenly,  a  sharp  report  of 
moflketry,  in  the  direction  of  Yellow  Hook,  alarm- 
jid  the  American  camp.  It  was  a  startling  sound, 
IB  the  stillness  of  the  morning,  and  the  troops 
ipnuQg  to  their  arms,  as  the  reveille  summoned 
ttch  man  to  his  duty.  Many  a  brave  lad  awoke 
trom  dreams  of  peaceful  home,  of  the  father- 
boose,  and  its  loved  inmates,  where,  in  presence 
of  the  glad  crops,  the  warlike  sounds  that  lulled 
him  to  sleep  seemed  but  as  dream-notes,  and  the 
danger  he  anticipated  one  that  was  passed.  He 
liad  obeyed  the  watchword  of  liberty,  which  call- 
ed him  to  ^e  hardships  of  war ;  but  his  heart  tuid 
Um  Itfe  was  sweet,  and  his  cottage-home  a  para- 
dise. The  drum  rattled  in  his  ear,  and  aroused 
him  to  the  stem  reality  he  feared  not,  courted 
not. 

£re  the  alarm  ceased  beating,  the  men  had 
seized  their  muskets.  Word  had  been  passed 
from  the  remote  picquets  on  the  coast,  that  the 
enemy  were  approaching.  Lord  Stirling  was  in- 
stantly directed  by  General  Putnam  to  march 
with  tne  two  nearest  regiments  to  their  rencoun- 
ter. These  proved  to  oe  the  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland  troops,  under  Colonels  Haslet  and  Small- 
wood]  with  whom,  proceeding  over  the  uneven 
ground  in  the  direction  of  the  attack,  he  found 
himself  on  the  road  to  the  Narrows,  toward  day- 
break, and  soon  met  Colonel  Atlee  with  his  Del- 
aware regiment,  retiring  before  the  British,  with 
the  picquets  to  whose  aid  they  had  advanced. 
Stationing  this  officer  on  the  left  of  the  road  by 
which  the  enemy  were  approaching.  Lord  Stirling 
formed  his  two  regiments  along  an  advantageous 
ridge,  ascending  from  the  road  to  a  piece  of  wood 
on  the  top  of  a  hiD.  The  British  were  received 
with  two  or  three  warm  rounds  by  the  Delawarcs, 
who,  as  their  ground   became  untenable,  with- 


drew to  a  wood  911  Lord'Stiiliiig'f  left, 
they  formed. 

The  assailants,  now  in  sight,  proved  to  be  two 
brigades,  of  four  regiments  each,  under  the  conv> 
mand  of  General  Grant.  They  proceeded  to  oc^ 
cupy  the  elevation  opposite  Lord  Stirling,  at  « 
distance  of  three  hundred  yards.  Their  light 
troops  came  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  neaxeif 
with  a  view  to  nin  possession  of  a  superior  emi* 
nence  on  his  left.  As  they  marched  up  this  hill, 
they  were  met  by  the  deadly  fire  of  Kichline'a 
rifle  corps,  who  liad  just  reached  the  ground  in 
time  to  protect  this  important  point,  and  VfhOy  as 
I  was  recently  informed  by  an  old  man,  then  and 
yet  living  near  the  spot,  mowed  thein  down  a« 
fast  as  they  appeared.  The  Americans  brought 
up  two  field-pieces  to  oppose  the  ten  of  tbeir  op< 
ponents.  A  sharp  cannonade  ensued,  and  was 
vigorously  sustained  on  both  sides,  to  a  late  hour| 
until  when,  let  us  shift  the  scene. 

While  the  Americans  were  occupied,  as  we 
have  seen,  on  the  previous  evening,  there  waa^ 
toward  dusk,  an  unusual  stir  among  the  troops  in 
the  British  right  wing.  The  regiments  already 
at  Flatlands,  under  Earl  Percy,  were  joined  at 
nightfall  b^  those  under  Lord  Comwallis  andi 
General  Chnton,who  left  the  Hessians  masters  at 
Flatbush.  The  dark  forms  of  the  tall  soldiery, 
the  play  of  their  muskets  in  the  mooxdif  ht,  the 
•whispered  order  and  firm  tread  of  discipUne,  iJI 
aimounced  some  sudden  or  adventurous  move* 
ment.  One  by  one,  the  companies  filed  ofif  in  tfaf 
direction  of  New-Lots,  and  before  night  was  far 
advanced,  Fiatlands  was  deserted.  As  they  moved 
farther  and  farther  away  from  the  American  lines, 
the  furrows  became  relaxed  on  the  brows  of  tbe 
British  commanders,  and  toward  daybreak,  half  t 
triumph  already  gleamed  in  the  eye  of  Clinton 
who  led  the  van. 

^Shortly  after  daylight,  the  Hessians  at  Flai* 
bush  opened  a  moderate  cannonade  upon  Gene* 
ral  Sullivan,  who,  with  a  strong  detacnment,  had 
advanced  on  the  direct  road  from  Brooklyn  thith* 
er,  and  now  occupied  the  breastworks  thrown  up 
by  General  Greene,  for  the  defence  of  this  impor* 
tant  pass.  Colonels  Miles  and  Williams  were 
strongly  posted  on  the  Bedford  road.  At  half  pant 
eight.  Count  Donop  was  detached  to  attack  the 
hiU,  by  General  De  Heister,  who  soon  followed 
with  the  centre  of  the  army. 

With  levelled  pieces  and  eyes  fixed  on  the  en* 
emy,  the  Americans  stood  firm  on  their  vantage 
ground,  nerved  for  the  assault,  and  prepared  te 
enact  a  second  drama  of  Bunker's  Hill.  From 
behind  breastwork  and  tree,  soldier  and  rifleman 
looked  down  upon  the  ascending  foe,  with  a  £eel 
ing  of  conscious  security ;  when  lo !  a  report  of 
artillery,  in  the  rear  of  their  left,  flew  with  its  own 
velocity  along  the  line.  A  second  voUey  reveal 
ed  to  them,  with  fearful  truth,  that  the  enemy  had 
turned  their  left  flank,  and  placed  them  between 
two  fires.  Horror,  dismay,  confusion,  eneuedl 
The  advancing  Hessians  were  no  looker  faced  by 
the  whole  band  stationed  to  oppose  them  |  am 
vain  the  efibrts  of  General  Sullivan  to  rally  the 
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^ifpersing  conluieiitals,  who  liastened  to  regain 
the  camp,  while  there  yet  was  time.  It  was,  adas, 
too  late!  As  regiment  after  regiment  emerged 
from  the  wood,  they  encountered  the  Imyonets  of 
the  British,  and  all  retreat  was  cut  off.  Driven 
back  into  the  forest,  after  desperate  efforts  to 
eleave  their  way  through  the  close  ranks  of  the 
enemy,  they  were  met  by  the  Hessians,  a  part  of 
Hhom  were  at  the  same  time  detached  toward 
Bedford,  in  which  quarter  the  cannon  of  Clinton 
announced  that  he  also  was  attacking  the  Ameri- 
can rear.  The  British  pushed  their  line  beyond 
the  Flatbush  road,  and  when  our  brave  troops 
found  their  only  outlet  was  through  the  enemy, 
skirmish  after  skirmish  ensued,  m  which  they 
displayed  signal  bravery.  Many  fdrced  their  way 
through  the  camp,  some  escaped  into  the  woods, 
and  many  were  slain.  Colonel  Parrv  was  shot 
^ough  the  head,  while  encouragine  his  men. 

I  leave  the  reader  to  imagine  the  disastrous 
eonsequences  of  this  surprise  to  the  Americans, 
when,  hemmed  in  by  the  surpassing  numbers,  and 
co-operating  wings  of  the  British,  they  saw  inev- 
itable death  or  capture,  on  every  side.  Here, 
striking  again  through  the  wood,  and  lured  by  an 
enticing  path,  vdiich  promised  safety,  they  rushed 
firom  its  shelter  upon  the  drawn  sabres  of  the 
enemy ;  there,  retiring  to  its  recesses  before  a 
superior  force,  they  fell  upon  the  levelled  mus- 
kets of  the  Hessians;  bullets  and  balls  sought 
victims  in  every  direction ;  and  many  a  brave 
soldier  sank  to  die  beneath  the  tall  forest  tree, 
ofiering  up  with  his  parting  breath,  a  prayer  for 
his  country,  consecrated  by  his  life-blood. 

Against  the  hottest  of  the  eneiny's  fire,  Gene- 
ral Sullivan,  on  the  heights  above  Flatbush,  made 
a  brave  resistance  for  three  hours.  Here  the 
daughter  was  thickest  on  the  side  of  the  assail- 
ants. Fairly  covered  by  the  imperfect  entrench- 
ment, the  Americans  poured  many  a  deadly  vol- 
ley upon  the  approaching  foe.  The  old  man,  al- 
ready mentioned,  well  remembers  seeing  a  pit 
wherein  large  numbers  of  the  Hessians,  who  fell 
here,  were  buried  5  and  from  another  source,  I 
learn,  that,  to  stimulate  the  commander  of  these 
foreign  mercenaries,  he  had  been  offered  a  golden 
substitute  for  every  missing  man. 

Leaving  Generals  Clinton  and  Percy  to  inter- 
cept the  Americans  in  this  quarter.  Lord  Com- 
wiulis  proceeded  toward  the  scene  of  General 
Grant's  engagement  with  Lord  Stirling.  We  left 
tlus  gallant  officer  bravely  opposing  a  superior 
force.  He  continued  the  resistance  until  eleven 
o'clock,  when,  hearing  a  sharp  firing  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Brooklyn,  it  flashed  upon  him  that  the 
British  were  getting  between  him  and  the  Ameri- 
can lines.  Discovering  the  position  of  Lord  Corn- 
wallis,  he  instantly  saw,  that  unless  they  forded 
the  creek  near  the  Yellow  Mills,  the  troops  under 
him  must  all  become  prisoners.  The  reader  will 
see  that  he  had  some  distance  to  gain,  before  this 
could  be  eflected.  Hastening  back,  he  found  the 
enemy  much  stronger  than  he  anticipated  5  and, 
that  nis  main  body  might  escape,  he  determined 
in  person  to  attack  Lord  Comwallis,  who  was 
posted  at  a  house  near  the  upper  mill.  This 
movement  he  performed  with  the  utmost  gallant- 
ry, leading  half  of  Smallwood's  regiment  five  or 


six  seyeral  tfanes  to  the  c&aige,  and  tteaxly  jk- 
lodging  the  British  commander,  who,  Imt  for  the' 
arrival  of  large  reinforcements,  would  have  bee«: 
driven  from  his  station.  This  band  of  four  hmi^ 
drcd,  composed,  say  the  British  aceoonts,  of 
youths,  the  flower  of  the  best  families  in  Maiy*- 
land,  sustained  severe  loss.  But  the  object  wa» 
attained,  and  the  regiments,  whose  retreat  it  wtm^ 
designed  to  favour,  efilected  their  escape  over 
marsh  and  creek,  with  the  loss  of  a  single  maxk 
drowned.  In  his  official  report.  Lord  Howe  speaks 
of  numbers  who  perished  in  crossing  the  inlet. 
But  this,  I  am  convinced,  is  incorrect.  The  se]£> 
devoted  heroes  of  this  exploit  were  surrounded^ 
and  made  prisoners  of  war. 

We  may  readily  conceive  with  what  feeling* 
their  brethren  in  the  camp  beheld  the  undeserved 
ill  fortune  of  the  troops  engaged  in  the  action. 
General  Putnam,  a  warrior  of  ^e  true  stamp,  coii- 
strained  to  remain  within  the  fortifications,  and 
so  little  prepared  for  the  events  of  the  day,  as  to 
be  only  able,  where  the  enemy  appeared,  to  de- 
tach troops  to  meet  them,  saw  with  dismay  ike 
manoeuvre  which  made  them  masters  of  the  field. 
His  efforts  had  all  along  been  directed  to  Gene^ 
ral  Grant's  motions.  For  the  defence  in  front,  he 
relied  on  General  Sullivan  to  provide,  and  great 
was  his  surprise,  on  seeing  the  enemy  turn  that 
officer's  flanic."  As  the  engagement  between  Lord 
Stirling  and  General  Grant  grew  warmer,  his  at- 
tention was  attracted  by  the  broadside  which  the 
British  frigate  Roebuck  opened  upon  the  Red- 
hook  battery  in  his  rear.  Too  late  aware  of  his 
mistake,  he  was  compelled  to  await  the  issue. 

At  this  juncture.  General  Washington  reached 
the  lines,  and  beheld,  with  infinite  grief,  the  dis- 
comfiture of  his  beloved  troops.  Wrin^ng  his 
hands,  he  is  said,  when  he  saw  no  aid  comd  reach 
them,  to  have  given  vent  to  the  keenest  anguish. 
From  the  height  he  stood  upon,  the  movements 
of  both  parties  were  revealed  to  him.  Here,  was 
seen  Lord  Stirling,  gallantly  attacking  Cbmwal- 
lis ;  there,  a  troop  of  Americans,  escaping  with 
thinned  numbers  through  the  British  ranks,  were 
pursued  to  the  very  entrenchments.  By  the  creek, 
soldiers  plunging  into  the  unknown  depths  of  its 
waters,  or  struggling  through  the  miry  bog,  were 
fired  upon  by  the  foe ;  toward  Flatbush,  tbe  Hes- 
sians and  British  were  combining  to  enfold,  in  a 
still  narrower  circle,  the  few  and  undaunted  coi^ 
tinentals. 

Lest  the  foregoing  imperfect  description  should 
have  left  obscure  some  of  the  details  of  this  af- 
fair, let  me  briefly  recapitulate  its  successive  dis- 
asters. I  have  supposed  the  reader  to  be,  where 
all  would  have  chosen  to  stand  on  that  occasion, 
on  the  American  side.  A  glance  at  the  motions 
of  the  British,  will  show  how  admirably  their  ma- 
noeuvres were  planned  and  executed.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  concerted  movement  was  insured  by 
the  unforeseen  malady  of  General  Greene.  Au 
the  passes  to  Brooklyn  were  defended,  save  one : 
and  it  was  by  this  that  the  troops,  which  decided 
the  fortunes  of  the  day,  and  were  the  same  we 
left  filing  off  from  Flatland  to  New-Lots,  on  the 
previous  night,  turned  the  American  flank.  The 
road  from  Jamaica  to  Bedford  was  left  unprotect^ 
ed  I  the  enemy  early  ascertained  this  fact;  and. 
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0  flBSBw  1D0A  tc  profit  hy  oar  neglect,  General 
Qant's  advanee,  wich  was  a  diversion,  had  been 
dBfieed.  The  fleet  and  General  de  Heister  co- 
(Memted  with  him  m  this  manoeuvre.  General 
j^itetm,  taking  this  feint  for  a  bona  fide  attack, 
WW  Reived;  and  the  Americans  were  entrapped 
hf  forces  superior  in  discipline,  in  tactics,  in 
iMo^^ers,  in  good  fortune,  but  not  in  courage  ^  for 
tboogh  eleven  hundred  were  either  killed  or  tdcen, 
Mtr  four  thousand  fought  their  itay  back  to  the 

To  the  absence  of  General  Greene,  who  had 
studied,  and  would  doubtless  have  guarded,  all 
tbe  approaches  to  the  camp,  and  to  the  want  of  a 
genenu  commanding  officer  throughout  the  day, 
rmj  this  disaster  be  attributed.  General  Putnam 
eoold  BOt  leave  his  lines,  and  the  double  care  of 
New  Tork  and  Long  Island  devolved  upon  the 
eommander-in-chief.  General  Woodhull,  who  had 
been  ordered  to  guard  the  road  from  Bedford  to 
Jtmaica,  with  the  Long  Island  mUitia,  remained 
at  Jamaica.  The  neglect  which  lost  us  the  day, 
e08t  him  his  life.  Riding  home,  after  disbanding 
tke  volunteers  under  his  command,  he  was  cap- 
tsred  by  the  Briti^  and  infamously  cut  to  pieces, 
on  his  refusing  to  say,  "  God  save  the  king." 

Impartiality  must  award  high  praise,  on  this 
occasion,  to  the  bravery  of  the  enemy's  troops, 
lAo  followed  so  hotly  in  pursuit,  that  they  were 
with  difficulty  withheld  from  attacking  the  Amer- 
ican trenches.  At  night,  the  patriots  within  them 
tdd  their  missing  brethren ;  and  when  their  loss 
became  known,  and  uncertainty  veUed  the  fate  of 
the  absent  ones,  gloom  and  despondency  perva- 
ded the  camp.  The  victorious  British,  on  the 
contrary,  hastened  to  secure  the  ground  they  had 
gained,  and  flashed  with  victory,  passed  the  night 
ift  exaltation. 

On  the  twenty-eighth,  a  violent  rain  kept  the 
two  armies  in  their  respective  encampments. 
That  niffht,  the  enemy  broke  ground  within  about 
MX  hmidred  yards  of  Fort  Greene,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowrag  day  were  busily  engaged  in  throwing  up 
entrenchments.  Their  main  force  was  advancing, 
bf  dowbnt  sure  approaches,  to  besiege  the  Amer- 
ican fortifications,  and  their  superior  artiUery 
would  doubtless  soon  silence  our  batteries.  The 
advuiced  sentinel  of  the  British  army  was  sur- 
prised, on  the  mcmiing  of  the  thirtieth,  by  the  un- 
wonted stillness  within  the  American  lines.  Cal- 
liog  a  comrade  or  two  around  him,  they  proceeded 
to  reconnoitre.  Emboldened  by  the  silence,  they 
ei^t  near  the  embankment,  and  cautiously  peep- 
ing into  our  camp,  perceived  not  a  vestige  of  the 
anny  to  whose  chaDenges  they  had  listened  the 
oight  before.  The  alarm  was  given,  and  the  party 
who  flrat  rushed  in,  to  take  possession  of  the 
works,  saw  in  the  midstream,  out  of  gun-shot  and 
iified  with  well-pleased  Americans,  the  last  of  the 
barges  which  had  borne  their  comrades  across 
the  waters  that  ni^ht.  Beyond  it,  in  a  small  boat, 
there  sat  an  Amenctm  officer,  of  calm  and  digni- 
fied mien.  On  his  pale  countenance  the  anxious 
mincles  were  relaxing  into  a  heavenly  smile. 
Ilua  barir  bore  Caesar  and  his  fortunes ;  and  a 
Ftyer  seemed  to  escape  the  lips  of  Washington, 
at  t  |rlanee  at  the  distant  shore  told  him  the 
^ttancanarmy  was  beyond  the  reach  of  danger. 
%2 


Nine  thousand  men,  with  tiH  their  stores  and 
ammunitions,  crossed  the  East  river  during  the 
night,  unperceived  by  the  enemy.  For  four-and- 
twenty  hours  previous,  the  commander-in-chief 
had  not  left  the  saddle.  The  immediate  embar- 
cation  of  the  troops  was  under  the  direction  of 
General  M^Doug^,  to  whose  vigilant  activity 
high  praise  is  due. 

Incurious  popular  opinion  has  admitted  this  to 
have  been  a  shameful  defeat.  I  trust  that  all  who 
have  watched  the  phases  of  the  day,  and  the  con- 
currence of  good  and  evil  fortune  on  the  respect 
ive  parts  of  the  British  and  Americans,  will  ac- 
knowledge the  injustice  of  this  decision.  One 
great  advantage  of  the  assailant  lies  in  the  choice 
of  points  for  attack,  presented  by  any  extensive 
field.  This  was  peculiarly  the  case  in  the  battle 
of  the  twenty-seventh  of  August.  The  outer  line 
of  defenbe  was  disproportioned  to  the  force  em- 
ployed 5  and  the  enemy's  subsequent  moves,  com- 
pelling our  army  to  retreat,  proved  the  fortifica- 
tion within  to  have  been  planned  on  too  small  a 
scale  for  the  defence  of  that  part  of  the  island. 

It  was  no  disgraceful  rout.  We  have  shown, 
that  the  troops  behaved  with  high  spirit;  and 
would  that  we  mi^ht  do  justice  to  the  distin- 
guished courage  displayed  by  the  bands  under 
General  Sullivan  and  Lord  Stirling  on  this  occa- 
sion. In  particular,  may  the  attack  of  the  latter 
upon  Lord  ComwaUis,  be  singled  out  as  a  feat 
of  chivalrous  gallantry  5  and  the  stand  long  main- 
tained by  the  Marylanders,  upon  the  hiU,  with 
fljring  colors,  under  the  enemy's  severest  fire,  be 
cited  as  examples  of  Spartan  heroism.  Some 
blame  has  been  attached  by  Gordon  to  General 
Sullivan,  for  neglect  of  vigilance  upon  the  unfor- 
tunate Jamaica  road.  This  officer  is  defended  by 
Judge  Marshall,  who  observes,  that  the  paucity  of 
his  troops,  and  the  entire  want  of  cavalry,  forced 
him  to  rely  upon  General  Woodhull  for  the  de- 
fence of  that  pass. 

It  may  be  asked,  why  a  defeat  has  been  select* 
ed  for  my  theme,  in  lieu  of  some  one  of  the  vic- 
tories of  the  revolution.  I  answer,  that  even  a 
reverse,  when  stamped  by  so  much  bravery,  and 
incurred  through  such  unforeseen  ill-chance,  is  it- 
self a  high  encomium  upon  the  valor  of  our  ances- 
tors. We  have  no  stronger  comment  to  ofier 
those  who  would  stigmatize  it,  than  our  actual 
liberties.  By  falling,  the  infant  learns  to  walk ; 
by  losses,  the  merchant  learns  to  gain ;  by  defeat, 
and  all  history  tends  to  prove  it,  an  army  is  taught 
to  conquer.  Moreover,  the  reverses  imbue  us 
with  a  saner  spirit  than  the  triumphs  of  the  revo- 
lution. They  recall  to  mind  the  price  of  our  lib- 
erty. If  success  flushes  the  brow  of  the  victori- 
ous, and  lends  impetuosity  to  determination,  de- 
feat still  more  powerfully  operates  to  paralyze 
courage,  and  depression  is  its  immediate,  if  not 
lasting,  result.  It  is,  then,  a  manlier  study,  to 
mark  the  workings  of  the  spirit  which  took  breath 
in  discomfiture  for  renewed  resistance  at  Harlem, 
where  Leitch  and  Knowlton  fell,  and  at  White 
Plains.  Such  a  soul  filled  the  breast  of  Washinff* 
ton.  His  glory  lay  more  in  retrieving  the  wars 
losses,  throughout  the  long  struggle,  than  even  in 
the  laurels  of  Princeton,  and  Trenton  and  YoA 
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REVOLUTIONARY    BATTLES    ILLUSTRATED. 
OPERATIONS  IN  NEW  JERSEY,  DELAWARE,  AND  PENNSYLVANIA. 


At  the  time  of  tha  Declaration  of  Independence, 
July  4.  1776,  Washington  occupied  the  city  of  New 
York  and  the  western  extremity  of  Long  Island  with 
•erenteen  thousand  troops,  principally  raw  recruits. 
On  the  22d  August,  24,000  British  troops,  under  Lord 
Howe  and  his  brother  Sir  William  Howe,  landed  on 
Long  Island  near  the  Narrows,  about  nine  miles  from 
^ew  York.  On  the  27th,  a  very  hot  battle  was  fought 
among  the  hills  and  woods  on  Long  Island,  in  which 
the  Ammcans  were  defeated.  On  the  29th,  under  the 
€Dverof  die  night,  they  joiaed  the  reat  of  the  anny 
01  New  Yoik.    The  British  now  pressed  ^e  Amer- 


icans with  so  much  activity,  that  the  latter  'wext 
compelled  to  evacuate  the  ci^  dnrat  the  15cb  of  Sef- 
teraber.  Several  hot  skirmishes  took  place  cm  tbe 
island,  and  a  batde  at  White  Plains  occured  o»  the 
28th  of  October.  The  Americans  withdrew  as  ftr« 
Peekskill  on  the  Hudson,  and  crossed  the  ri»«  *^ 
that  place  early  in  November.  Washington's  d^B«i^ 
was  to  harass  the  British  army  under  CorowaMii  la 
New  Jersey.  Fort  Washington  smrendewd  to  tha 
British  with  about  two  thousand  men  on  the  1^ 
Washington  reached  Hackensack,  soon  after,  wi^ 
about  five  thousand  troops.  Comwallis,  ih$  BiW 
general,  entered  New  Jersey,  opposite  Ymkea 
above  Fort  Lee,  November  18th.    The  AsMfioiii 
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im3r  paasing  tkrough  Paterscm,  reached  Newark, 
HafT.  dMi,  woA  New  BniMwick  Dec.  1 ;  the  Brit- 
Ui  ^OBe  in  porsmt  were  at  Amboy.  Washington, 
porcemng  it  le  be  the  erideBl  design  of  the  enemy 
Ao  p«k  on  to  I^iiladelphia,  hastened  on  through 
Princelon  and  reached  TrenUm  Dec.  90.  The  Aner- 
icaa  force  ai  this  time  was  rery  inferionr,  and  alto* 
golfaer  insnffioiettt  to  make  a  stand  against  the  ad- 
raneiiig  enemy.  The  time  the  militia  enlisted  for  was 
short,  and  many  of  them  went  home.  Whole  con^- 
nies  desejted,  and  the  army  was  soon  so  small  that 
Washington  knew  every  man  by  name.  They  were 
so  nearly  naked  and  la^^ed  too,  and  looked  so  miser- 
able that  their  own  comitrymen  were  almost  ashamed 
to  join  them.  The  enemy  pressed  them  so  closely, 
that  large  numbers  went  over  to  them,  alleging  that 
•*  they  might  as  well  be  ruined  one  way  as  another." 
They  crossed  the  Delaware,  and  week  after  week 
they  were  driren  up  and  down  its  banks  with  scarce- 
ly a  hope  of  relief.  The  bare  and  sore  feet  of  the 
infantry  left  the  frozen  ground  bloody  behind  them. 
The  British  cavalry  traversed  the  country,  with 
their  large,  fiae  horses,  and  elegant  uniforms.  But 
the  few  horsemen  of  the  American  army,  were 
roonnted  upon  wretched,  worn-out  horses,  so  lean 
and  frightful,  as  to  be  the  constant  theme  of  ridicule 
with  the  British  soldiers.  The  whole  were  ridicul- 
ed as  a  company  of  "  ragamuffins." 

These  were  "  the  times  that  tried  men's  souls : " 
and  the  American  people  began  to  fear,  that  they 
would  be  crushed  in  their  struggle  for  freedom. 
Many  were  entirely  disheartened,  and  numbers 
basely  deserted  the  cause  of  their  country  at  this 
hour  of  need,  and  went  over  to  the  enemy.  But 
the  glorious  Washington  remained  firm  and  undis- 
mayed. While  other  minds  were  shaken  with  doubt 
and  fear,  he  remained  steadfast  and  resolved.  Look- 
ing deeply  into  the  future,  and  placing  his  trust  in 
Heaven,  he  seemed  to  penetrate  the  clouds  that  shed 
their  gloom  upon  the  land,  and  to  see  beyond  them 
a  bri^ter  and  a  ti£^ier  day.  He  always  appeared 
befwe  his  soldiers  with  a  smile,  and  fought  or  fasted 
with  them,  as  necessity  required.  He  inspired  all 
around  him  with  courage,  and  wrote  many  letters  to 
Congress,  to  the  govemours  of  the  states,  to  his  gen- 
erals and  to  his  friends,  entreating  them  to  make  great 
exertions  to  send  him  assistance.  These  i^fipeals  were 
not  without  effect.  Philadelphia,  in  a  very  short  time 
formshed  him  with  a  regiment  of  fifleen  hundred 
noble  fellows  who  were  resolved  to  support  him  to 
the  last. 

The  British  now  withdrew  into  winter  quarters. 
They  occupied  the  villages  for  many  miles  up  and 
down,  on  the  eastern  bai&  of  the  Delawzure.  Wash- 
tngton  was  below  them,  on  the  other  side.  But  they 
were  tired  of  pursuing  him ;  and  they  believed  that 
his  army  would  soon  dwindle  away,  and  the  whole 
country  be  conquered.  They  scarcely  took  the 
trooble  to  set  guards  at  night.  But  Washington 
watched  them  like  a  lynx.  On  the  night  of  Decem- 
ber 25th,  he  crossed  the  Delaware  again,  with  a 
large  part  of  Ms  army.  The  ni^t  was  dark,  stormy 
and  c^d.  The  river  was  crowded  wi^  broken  ice, 
lushing  together,  and  sweeping  down  upon  its  swi<i 
current.  Bcft  notwithstanding  these  difficulties  and 
dangers,  the  river  was  passed  by  the  American 
troops,  and  they  marched  on  to  Trenton.  They  en- 
tered that  j^aco  at  eight  in  the  numiing,  and  met  a 


large  body  of  HsMans,  who  bowewr  xesistad  cmj 
for  a  short  time.  Five  hundred  carahy  esa^ed; 
but  some  fine  cannon  and  aboi^  a  thousand  prisoners 
were  taken  by  the  Americans.  Comwaliis,  who  lay 
a  few  miles  off,  thought  so  little  of  the  AoMnoan 
**  ragamuffins,"  at  this  time,  that  he  mistook  the  noise 
of  the  cannon  at  Trenton  for  thunder.  In  the  n^ht 
of  the  second  of  Jmiuary  '77,  i^rehending  an  at- 
tack from  the  British,  Washington  started  off  for  die 
mountains  of  New  Jersey.  He  reached  Princeton 
at  daybreak,  and  fell  upon  the  British -there  so  sud- 
denly and  so  fiercely,  that  sixty  of  them  were  killed, 
and  three  hundred  taken  prisoners.  Washington 
soon  reached  Morristown,  and  there,  as  well  as  at 
Middlebrook  or  Boundbrook  formed  a  camp.  Here 
he  commenced  re-organizing  his  army  for  the  cam- 
paign of  *77.  Congress,  notwithstanding  the  es- 
^eme  jealousy  which  had  prevailed  in  relation  to 
the  danger  of  a  military  ascendency,  were  con- 
strained in  the  present  alarming  aspect  of  afikirs,  to 
invest  Washington  with  dictatorial  powers.  The 
proceedings  were  as  follows  :— 

^'December  27th,  1776.  This  Congress,  having 
maturely  considered  the  present  crisis ;  and  having 
perfect  reliance  oa  the  wisdom,  vigour,  and  upright- 
ness of  Greneral  Washington,  do  hereby 

"  Resolve,  That  General  Washington,  shall  be,-and 
he  is,  hereby  vested  with  full,  ample,  and  complete 
p«>wers  to  raise  and  collect  together  in  the  most 
speedy  and  efiectual  manner,  from  any  or  all  of  these 
United  States,  sixteen  battali(ms  of  infantry,  in  ad- 
dition to  those  already  voted  by  Congress;  to  ap- 
point officers  for  the  said  battalions  of  infantry ;  to 
raise,  officer,  and  equip  three  thousand  hghthorse, 
three  regiments  of  artillery,  and  a  corps  of  engi- 
neers, and  to  establish  their  pay ;  to  apply  to  any 
of  the  states  for  such  aid  of  the  militia  as  he  shall 
judge  necessary ;  to  form  such  magazines  of  provis- 
ions, and  in  such  places,  as  he  shall  think  proper ; 
to  displace  and  appoint  all  officers  under  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general,  and  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  in 
every  other  department  in  the  American  army ;  to 
take,  wherever  he  may  be,  whatever  he  may  want 
for  the  use  of  the  army,  if  the  inhabitants  will  not 
sell  it,  allowing  a  reasonable  price  for  the  same ; 
to  arrest  and  confine  persons  who  refuse  to  take  the 
continental  currency,  or  are  otherwise  disaffected  to 
the  American  cause ;  and  return  to  the  states,  of 
which  they  are  citizens,  their  names,  and  the  nature 
of  their  offences,  together  with  the  witnesses  to 
prove  them.  ' 

**  That  die  foregoing  powers  be  vested  in  General 
Washington,  for  aid  during  the  term  of  six  months 
from  the  date  hereof,  unless  sooner  determined  by 
Congress." 

Although  these  powers  constituted  Washington, 
in  all  respects  a  Dictator,  according  to  tlie  Roman 
sense  of  that  word,  yet  he  never  exercised  them 
any  farther  than  ihe  exigency  of  the  case  demanded. 
In  consequence  of  the  very  great  efilbrts  that  were 
made  by  every  friend  of  the  American  cause,  militia 
crowded  from  all  parts  to  Washington's  camp  at 
Middlebtook  /and  Morristown.  His  army  in  the 
spring  of  '77  amounted  to  fifteen  diousand  men.  He 
was  so  strongly  intrenched  among  the  hilb,  that  the 
English  dared  not  attack  him.  The  following  sum- 
mer was  spent  in  marching  to  and  fro  in  New  Jer- 
sey, without  effecting  much.   But  in  July  the  British 
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mnttarei  a  force  of  sixteen  thonsand  men,  at  New 
YqA.  These  left  there,  soon  after,  with  a  large 
Aeel.  An  attack  was  expected  erer3rwhere  upon  the 

•  ooast ;  trat  no  one  knew  whither  thej  were  bound. 
Washington  moved  his  army  towards  Philadelphia. 
The  British  fleet  at  last,  entered  Chesapeake  Bay, 
and  landed  their  men  at  Turkey  Point    They  left 

•  that  place  September  dd,  and  marching  towards 
Philadelphia,  came  up  with  a  portion  of  Washing- 
ton's army,  at  a  place  called  Chad's  Ford,  on  the 
river  Brandywine.  On  the  11th,  they  had  a  wamv 
skirmish,  and  the  Americans  were  driven  back. 
Congress  removed  to  Yorktown,  Virginia  ;  and 
Howe  entered  Philadelphia,  in  great  triumph,  Sep* 
tember  26th. 

The  Americans  were  defeated  again  at  German- 
town,  on  the  4th  of  October.  The  battle  began 
early  in  the  morning,  when  nothing  could  be  seen 
ferther  than  thirty  yuds.  During  the  whole  action, 
which  lasted  nearly  three  hours,  the  firing  on  both 
sides  was  directed  by  the  flash  of  each  other's  guns. 
The  smoke  of  the  cannon  and  musketry,  mingled 
with  the  thick  fog,  rested  over  the  armies  in  clouds. 
The  Americans  saved  their  artillery,  even  to  a  single 
cannon,  which  had  been  dismounted.  General 
Greene  displayed  most  remarkable  coolness  in  this 
action. 

About  this  time,  a  smart  action  was  fought  at 
Red  Bank,  on  the  Jersey  side  of  the  Delaware, 
seven  miles  below  Philadelphia.  The  Americans 
had  erected  batteries  here,  and  upon  Mud  Island,  in 
the  middle  of  the  river.  Nothing,  therefore,  belong- 
ing to  the  British,  could  pass  up  and  down  between 
their  camp  at  Philadelphia,  and  their  fleet  in  the 
river  below.  Two  ranges  of  chevauxdefrise  were 
placed  in  the  channel.  Howe  sent  down  two  thou- 
sand Germans,  under  Colonel  Donop,  to  attack  the 
Red  Bank  redoubt,  which  was  defended  by  four 
hundred  men.  This  number  was  so  small,  that  half 
the  redoubt  was  left  vacant,  and  a  line  was  drawn 
through  the  middle  of  it.  The  enemy  came  on 
very  fiercely  with  a  brisk  cannonade ;  entered  the 
empty  part  of  the  redoubt,  and  shouted  for  victory. 
But  the  garrison  poured  out  such  a  tremendous  fire, 
that  the  Germans,  after  a  brief  conflict  fled,  with  the 
loss  of  four  hundred  men,  and  their  brave  conunand- 
er  Donop. 

Washington  retired  into  winter  quarters  at  Valley 
Forge,  sixteen  miles  from  Philadelphia.  His  army 
might  have  been  tracked  by  the  blood  of  their  feet, 
in  marching  without  shoes  or  stockings,  over  the 
hard,  frozen  ground.  Thousands  of  them  had  no 
blankets,  and  were  obliged  to  spend  the  night  in 
trying  to  get  warm,  instead  of  sleeping.  They 
erected  log  huts  for  lodgings.  For  a  fortnight  they 
nearly  starved — sometimes  they  were  without  bread 
and  without  meat.  A  person  passing  by  the  huts  of 
these  poor  fellows  in  the  evening,  might  have  seen 
them  through  the  crevices,  stretching  their  cold 
hands  over  the  fire,  and  a  soldier  occasionally  com- 
ing in  or  going  out,  with  nothing  but  a  blanket  on 
liis  shoulders.  "  No  pay,  no  clothes,  no  provisions, 
no  rum,"  said  they  to  each  other.  But  to  their 
praise  be  it  spoken,  they  loved  Washington  and 
their  country  too  well,  to  desert  them  in  these  trying 
times. 

During  the  winter,  the  Americans  contrived  some 
machines,  which  were  filled  with  gunpowder,  and 


sent  down  the  river  Delaware,  near  to  the  ci^. 
They  expected  that  theee  would  explode,  and  among 
the  British  shipping ;  diey  did,  however,  no  damage, 
but  the  British  were  very  muc^  alarmed,  and  ao* 
cordingly,  fired  cannon  at  every  thing  they  aaw 
floating  in  the  river.  This  aflbrded  the  Americana 
a  fund  of  amnsement  Francis  Hopkinson,  one  of 
the  signers  of  the  Declaration,  and  a  man  of  great 
wit,  wrote  the  following  humorous  ballad  i^pon  the 
subject : — 

BATTLE  OF  THE  KEQB, 

Gallants,  attend,  and  hear  a  fiiend 

Trill  forth  harmonious  ditty : 
StranjQ»  things  I'll  tell,  which  late  befell 

In  Poiladel^hia  city. 

'Twas  eariy  day,  as  posts  say, 

Just  when  the  sun  was  imne, 
A  soldier  stood  on  log  of  woooT 

And  saw  a  thing  surprising. 

As  in  a  maze  he  stood  to  gaze,— 

The  truth  can't  be  denial  sir,— 
He  spied  a  score  of  keg^  or  mor^ 

Come  floating  down  the  tide^  sir. 

A  sailor  too,  in  jerkin  bine, 

This  strange  appearance  Tiewing, 
First  lubb'd  nis  eyes,  in^ireat  surpns^ 

'Pien  said,  "  Some  mischiefs  brewmg: 


towiv 


**  Tneee  kegs  do  hold  the  rebels  bold, 
PackM  up  kke  pickled  herring : 

And  they're  come  down  t*  attack  the 
In  this  new  way  of  fenTing." 

The  soldier  flew,  the  sailor  too, 
And,  scar'd  almost  to  death,  sir. 

Wore  out  their  shoe&  to  spread  the  news 
And  ran  till  out  of  breath,  sir. 

Now  up  and  down,  throughout  the  town, 
Most  frantick  scenes  were  acted ; 

And  some  ran  here,  and  others  ther^ 
Like  men  almost  distracted. 

Some  fire  cried,  which  some  denied, 
But  said  the  earth  had  quaked ; 

And  girls  and  boys,  with  hideous  noise^ 
Ran  through  the  streets  half  naked. 

Sir  William  he,  snug  as  a  flea, 

Lay  all  this  time  a  snoring. 
Nor  thought  of  harm,  as  he  lay  wa^l^ 

The  land  of  dreams  exploring. 

Now  in  a  fright  he  starts  upright^ 

Awaked  by  such  a  clatter : 
He  rubs  both  eyes,  and  boldly  cries, 

*'  Alas  I  what  is  the  matter  1** 

At  his  bedttdehe  then  espied 
Sir  Erskine  at  command,  sir; 

Upon  one  foot  he  had  one  boot, 
And  the  otherin  his  hand,  sir. 

"  Arise,  arise !"  Sir  Erskine  cries ; 

"The  rebels— more's  the  pity- 
Without  a  boat,  are  aU  afloat, 

And  ranged  before  the  city. 

"  The  motley  crew,  in  vessels  new, 
With  Satan  for  their  guides  sir, 

Pack'd  up  in  bags,  or  wooden  k^gs^ 
Come  driving  down  the  tkie,  sor. 

"  Therefore  prepare  for  bloody  wir- 
These  kegs  must  all  be  routed, 

Or  surely  we  despised  shall  he. 
And  British  courage  doubteo." 

Tlie  royal  bond  now  ready  stand, 
All  ranged  m  dread  array,  sir, 

With  stomach  stout,  to  see  it  oat. 
And  make  a  bloody  day,  sir 
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TIm  eanniM  rwr  from  ■honfoiiHn^ 

TIm  mfttt  arms  make  a  rattle; 
Sinoo  wai's  began,  I'm  iBiira  no  mat! 
E'er  aaw  ao  atrange  a  battle. 

Tht  lebel  dalea)  the  rebel  vriea, 

With  rebei  trees  surrounded, 
Hie  distant  woods,  the  hills  and  floods, 

With  rebel  echoes  sounded. 

The  fish  below  swam  to  and  fro, 

Attacked  from  every  quarter; 
"Why  sure,"  thought  they,  "the  d *8  to  pay. 

*Mong8t  folks  aMve  the  water." 

Tlie  kegs,  *tis  said,  though  strongly  mads^ 

Of  rebel  staves  and  hoops,  sar, 
CSould  not  oppose  their  powerful  foes. 

Hie  conquering  British  troops,  sir 

From  mom  to  night,  these  men  of  might 

Dtaplay'd  amazing  courage, 
And  when  the  son  was  fairfy  down, 

Retired  to  sup  their  porridge. 

A  hundred  men,  with  each  a  pen. 

Or  more,  upon  my  word,  sir, 
It  is  most  true,  would  be  too  few, 

Theo:  valour  to  record,  sir, 

Such  fisats  did  they  perform  that  day, 

Against  these  wicked  kegs,  sir. 
That  yeiuB  to  come,  if  they  get  home, 

Tliey'U  make  their  boasts  and  brags,  sir. 

Tlie  treaty  between  France  and  America  was 
concluded  February  6th,  1778,  by  which  the  former 
tgreed  to  join  arms  with  the  latter  against  the 
Bhtbh,  and  occasioned  prodigious  joy  in  the  army 
at  Valley  Forge,  and  over  the  whole  country.  Gen- 
enl  Clinton,  hearing  of  this,  thought  it  necessary  to 
remove  to  New  York.  He  accordingly  evacuated 
Philadelphia  on  the  18th  of  June,  to  the  great  joy 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  took  up  his  march  through 
New  Jersey.  Washington  broke  up  his  quarters  at 
Valley  Forge,  and  immediately  pursued  him.  A  hot 
battle  was  fought  on  the  28th,  near  Monmouth  court- 
house, which  did  not  cease  till  night.  Washington 
dept  npon  his  cloak  under  a  tree,  expecting  more 
fighting  in  the  morning ;  but  the  British  marched  off 
IB  the  night.  Sixty  of  their  soldiers  were  found 
dead  on  the  battle-field  without  wounds.  Fatigue 
and  the  excessive  heat  had  killed  them.  Washing- 
ton afterwards  passed  on  to  Morristown,  and  the 
highlands  of  the  Hudson. 


OPERATIONS  AT  THE  SOUTH. 

Thb  operations  of  the  contending  armies  at  the 
lOQth  during  the  revolutionary  war,  were  extensive, 
▼arions,  and  long  continued.  They  were  commenced 
early,  and  concluded  at  the  latest  stage.  Their  his- 
tory would  fill  a  large  and  interesting  volume — and 
it  would  exhibit  a  detail  of  the  most  savage  fierceness 
and  brutality,  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  and  of  the 
most  gallant  bravery,  skill,  suffering  and  fortitude  on 
the  part  of  our  countrymen,  that  often  occur  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  war.  A  portion  of  these  scenes 
tad  operations  have  recently  been  invested  with  a 
new  and  superior  interest  by  the  aid  of  the  imagina- 
tion, in  a  recent  work  of  fiction. • 

The  battle  of  Lexington  was  the  tocsin  of  the  revo- 
htionary  war.  As  the  news  of  that  battle  spread,  the 
imeriean  people  every  where  awoke  to  a  sense  of 
dwir  immediate  danger,  and  prepared  for  the  impen- 


iMr  pnpianitieM.  A  fcw  days  ftf^r  the  battle  of 
Lexiogtoo,  South  Carolina  raised  two  regiments  of  in- 
fantry and  one  of  cavalry «■  Virginia  also  immediate* 
ly  exhibited  a  readiness  to  yield  her  aid  in  defendiiif 
this  country.  A  great  difficulty  existed  at  this  time  in 
this  province,  between  the  English  governor.  Dun- 
more,  and  the  Assembly.  He  feared  the  people 
Would  seize  on  tlie  powder  of  the  public  magazine  at 
Williamsburgt  and  ordered  it  to  be  carried  on 
board  a  vessel  called  the  Jasper,  lyinff  at  anchor 
in  the  river  James.  He  also  talked  of  setting 
free  the  negroes,  and  of  destroying  the  city,  which  so 
greatly  incensed  the  people,  that  they  compelled  him 
to  leave  Williamsburg,  and  seek  safety  on  board  a 
royal  armed  vessel.  Haying  collected  a  fleet,  he  re- 
solved to  harass  the  Virginians  as  much  as  possible* 
if  he  could  not  govern  them.  In  this  he  was  joined 
and  assisted  by  the  tories. 

He  laid  waste  the  coast,  at  various  places,  in  the 
most  shocking  manner,  murdering  and  burning  like  a 
pirate.  He  burnt  Hampton  on  the  bay  of  Hampton, 
among  the  rest,  and  undertook  to  establish  his  camp 
theie.  But  the  Virginians  soon  drove  him  back  upon 
the  water.  He  then  declared  all  the  negro  slaves  to 
be  free,  and  invited  them  to  join  him.  A  few  of  them 
succeeded  in  doing  so. 

He  landed  a^ain  at  Norfolk,  where  the  tories  were 
numerous ;  and  a  battle  was  fought,  a  few  miles  firom 
that  city,  at  a  place  called  Great  Bridge,  with  a 
regiment  of  Virginia  militia  and  minute  men.  The 
governor  had  only  two  hundred  regulars  about  him. 
The  rest,  was  a  mere  mob,  of  black,  white  and 
gray. 

The  first  attack  was  made  by  the  British,  on  the 
American  intrench ment.  The  batde  lasted  some 
time,  with  a  good  deal  of  spirit  At  last  the  British 
captain  was  killed,  and  the  troops  fell  back  upon  the 
bridge.  The  governor  did  not  like  fighting ;  so  dur- 
ing the  battle  he  contented  himself  with  looking  on 
at  a  distance.  The  negroes  loved  fighting  as  little 
as  the  governor.  They  found  it  by  no  means  pleas- 
ant to  have  their  flesh  cut  to  pieces  with  bullets ;  so, 
after  a  few  shots,  they  ran  away  as  fast  as  they  could. 
The  governor  also  thought  It  best  to  retreat,  and»  ac- 
cordingly, he  and  his  men  went  on  board  of  their 
vessels. 

This  affair  did  not  serve  to  sweeten  governor  Dun- 
more's  temper ;  nor  did  it  pot  him  in  a  better  humor 
to  find  that  his  friends,  the  tories  at  Norfolk,  had  been 
handled  roughly  by  the  people  tliere,  after  his  retreat 
with  his  negro  allies.  He  now  returned  into  the  bay* 
with  a  ship  of  war,  and  sent  a  message  ashore,  de- 
claring that,  unless  the  people  furnished  him  with 
provisions,  he  should  batter  the  town  down  about 
their  ears.  They  refused  to  supply  him :  so  he  gave 
them  notice  in  the  morning,  to  remote  the  women 
and  children  ;  and  then  with  his  own  sloop  of  war, 
the  frigate  Liverpool,  and  two  corvettes,  he  blazed 
away  upon  the  place,  till  scarcely  one  stone  was  left 
upon  another.  The  provincials,  to  disappoint  him 
of  his  provisions,  burnt  the  whole  country  round 
abeut. 

In  South  Carolina,  governor  Campbell  arrived  at 
Charleston,  from  England,  about  the  same  time,  with 
the  news  of  the  Lexington  battle.  The  people  wefe 
on  their  guard,  and  he  tried  in  vain  to  get  the  better 


ifing  storm.    The  southern  provinces  were  not  far  be-  «  ,  .=-.        ,,, 

hind  the  northern,  in  the  activity  and  earnestness  of  ,  <^  them,  by  mviung  the  tones  to  assist  hun ;  but  thjj 

^  1  tories  were  afraid  to  do  so.    He  began  to  be  iieii^ 

*  Hone  Shoo  Itobinioii.    By  James  P.  Keimady . 
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•oed  a  little  himself,  being  a  man  of  leaif  courage 
than  governor  Dunm<Mre ;  so  he  said  litde  or  nothing 
for  some  time. 

To  unmask  him,  the  American  leaders  sent  pri- 
▼ately  lo  kim  one  Adam  Macdonald,  captain  in  a 
mililia  regiment.  He  called  himself  Dick  Williams, 
and  offered  his  services  to  the  governor.  The  latter 
Wit  deligkted,  and  told  him  iS  his  plans.  Having 
heard  tliem  attentively,  Adam  went  away  and  told  the 
whole  to  the  persons  who  employed  him. 

They  immediately  sent  a  committee,  Macdonald 
among  the  number,  to  wait  upon  his  excellency,  and 
ffecpiest  him  to  show  his  royal  commission,  if  he  had 
any,«  governor.  He  declined  this  proposaL  There 
w«M  sMie  hints  <hen  tfirown  out,  about  patting  him 


in  confinement.  These  came  to  his  ears,  and  he  leir 
treated,  with  very  little  ceremony  or  delay,  lo  vk 
English  corvette,  anchored  in  the  harbour.  Th# 
assembly  requested  him  to  return  ;  but  he  refused* 

Nothing  more  was  seen  of  him,  or  his  gov^nSMii^ 
in  Charleston.  The  tories  were  numerous  in  other 
sections  of  the  province,  however,  and  he  muslefied 
them  together  in  great  force.  The  peonle  were 
alarmed.  The  mililia  was  ordered  out;  and  the  two 
parties  were  on  the  eve  of  an  engagement  Bui  Mt 
Ungth  the  tories  were  dispersed,  and  they  gave  bd 
more  trouble  at  that  time. 

The  provincials  in  South  Carolina  eentinued  to  \m 
very  active.  They  captured  fort  Johnson,  on  Jama** 
Island,  in  Charleston  harbonr,  and  placed  batteries  oa 
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Point  Hoddrel.  The  fingiish  ships  were  st  last  driven 
off.  The  next  thii^  with  the  people  was  to  send  an 
npeditioD  aAer  an  English  vessel  laden  with  powder, 
whieh  was  anchored  on  the  bank,  called  the  Bar  of 
81.  AagoKtine,  a  town  on  the  coast  of  £ast  Florida. 
Sbe  was  taken,  and  15,000  pounds  of  powder  were 
cvried  to  Charleston. 

In  North  Carolina,  the  provincial  congress  raised 
1,060  regular  militia,  and  3,000  minute  men.  The 
E^ish  governor,  Martin,  disliked  tlie  appearance  of 
ibi^,  and  endeavored  to  master  a  force  of  the  Irish 
nd  Seoteh  part  of  the  inhabitants.  He  also  fortified 
fail  own  house,  at  Newbem,  with  artillery.  The 
people  seized  upon  his  cannon  ;  and  he  fled  to  a  fort 
ipon  Cape  Fear  riyer. 

The  provincials  marched  after  him,  led  on  by 
eoIoDd  Ashe.  He  retreated  on  board  a  vessel,  as  the 
other  governors  had  done.  Colonel  Ashe  burnt  the 
iort  to  ashes  the  same  nifht.  The  assembly  declared 
the  governor  a  traitor.  He  answered  them  in  a  very 
long  letter,  which  they  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the 
eonmion  hangnEian.  A  large  quantity  of  balls  and 
powder  was  found  in  his  ceUar  and  gardens  at  New- 
'Mm. 

The  British  Generals  had  contemplated  various 
nethods  of  subduing  the  southern  provinces,  in  the 
kope  of  making  a  permanent  lodgment  hi  the  bosom 
of  the  country.  The  strong  resistance  which  they 
■et  in  the  interior,  however,  convinced  them  that  an 
itteDpt  to  invade  the  country,  without  going  to  work 
tborooghly  and  systematically,  was  toUlly  impracti- 
Me,  They  therefore  determined  to  make  an  attack 
ipoa  ^  city  of  Charleston,  in  South  Carolina. 

Admiral  ^arker  and  general  Clinton  reached 
Cbarieston  harbor  on  the  28th  of  June,  apd,  with 
deven  large  vessels  of  war,  commenced  a  tremendous 
maek  upon  fort  Moultrie.  This  stood  upon  Sulli- 
m*8  bhnd,  six  miles  from  the  city,  and  was  buQt 
of  a  kind  of  wood  called  palmetto,  so  spongy  and 
wft  that  the  balls  were  buried  in  it,  and  no  'Splinters 
were  thrown  off« 

The  fort  was  defended  by  sixty  pieces  of  cannon. 
Ship  after  ship  poured  in  their  tremendous  broad- 
ndeB.  The  wnole  harbour  seemed  to  be  but  a  sheet 
of  flame.  The  Americans  aimed  well,  and  every 
abet  bad  its  effect.  Some  of  the  English  vessels 
were  soon  stranded.  The  Thunder,  al\er  firing  more 
(han  sbcty  bombs,  was  disabled.  ,  The  Bristol  was 
•faaost  destroyed,  and  a  great  number  of  men  were 

The  fire  of  the  fori  suddenly  stopped.  Their  pow- 
itr  was  ezhaosted.  The  enemy  thought  themselves 
ine  of  the  victory,  and  the  ships  mov^  nearer,  with 
iieir  fiigs  flying  and  their  drams  beating.  But  the 
Aaerieaas  were  soon  supplied  fVom  the  shore,  and 
lb  htttle  lasted,  hotter  &an  ever,  till  seven  in  the 
evening.  The  English  drew  off  in  the  night,  and 
Hii  eiterpriae  was  abandoned.  This  defence  of  Fort 
IMlrie  wis  one  of  the  most  gallant  actions  of  the 
wir. 

Swry  nan  and  every  officer  fought  Hke  a  hero, 
^^oagms  voted  their  thanks  to  the  whole  garrison, 
ni  to  several  of  the  ofiicers  by  name.  A  sword  was 
pNie&ted  to  a  sergeant  of  grenadiers,  named  Jasper, 
m  the  heat  of  the  battle,  the  stafif  of  the  fort  flag  had 
bien  ent  down  by  a  ball.  Jasper  sprang  aAer  it,  fast- 
^  it  to  the  rammcar  of  a  cannon,  and  hoisted  it 
^pio,amid  die  fire  of  the  enemy. 


The  BrfdSsh  had,  however,  gakied  poese^ion  of 
many  portions  of  the  sonthern  provinces,  partieukrly 
of  Georgia.  The  British  general,  Prevost,  had  pos- 
session of  Savannah.  He  was  besieged  by  general 
Lincoln  in  1779,  but  Lincoln  &iied  of  success,  and 
was  obliged  to  relinquish  the  siege.  Prevost  ravaged 
the  country,  burning  and  plundering  without  raercy« 
He  met,  however,  much  brave  and  determined  re- 
sistance, and  many  interesting  anecdotes  are  related 
of  the  most  daring  and  chiv^rous  deeds  on  the  pari 
of  some  of  the  provincials. 

But  notwithstanding  the  repeated  mstanees  of  brar 
very,  and  the  activity  and  ctmning  of  the  hardy  bands 
that  arose  every  where  in  the  south,  the  British  over^ 
run  Georgia  and  the  two  Carolinas.  They  had  iwc- 
ceeded  in  taking  Charleston  on  the  1 1th  of  M»y, 
1780,  after  a  long  siege,  and  a  brave  defence  by  gen- 
eral Lincoln.  This  way  then  was  opened  to  ravage 
the  country.  Their  course  was  marked  with  savage 
barbarity  and  craelty,  and  a  reckless  waste  of  prop* 
erty.  They  not  only  sacked  every  village,  but  burnt 
every  house ;  destroyed  the  crops  and  drove  awa} 
the  cattle ;  not  content  with  pUlaging  houses  and  rob- 
bing individuals  of  their  property,  ^  grasping  for  gold, 
they  went  rummaging  amongst  die  tombs.*'  But 
their  inhuman  revelry  was  not  of  long  continuance. 
Soon  after  Charleston  was  taken,  general  Gates  was 
sent  to  take  command  of  the  southern  army.  He  was 
joined  by  hundreds  of  the  Carolina  militia.  Con- 
gress sent  him  some  &ne  Maryland  and  Delaware 
troops  also.  They  had  a  very  long  and  hard  march 
tlurough  ^e  woods,  finding  nothmg  to  eat  on  the  way« 
but  peaches  and  green  corn,  wiUi  now  mod  then  a 
flock  of  wild  turkeys,  or  a  drove  of  wild  hogs.  But 
tlmy  were  brave  men,  and  did  not  mnrmur.  They 
even  joked  each  other  on  account  of  their  thin  faces, 
and  lank  legs. 

A  batde  took  place  on  the  16th  of  August,  near 
Camden,  South  Carolina,  between  Gates  and  the 
British  nnder  lord  Cornwallis.  The  former  was  de- 
feated, and  fled  eighty  miles  into  the  back  country. 
The  lean,  northern  soldiers,  we  have  just  mentioned, 
fought  nobly  an  hour  after  all  the  rest  had  been  routed 
like  an  army  of  rotten  sheep.  The  brave  Baron  de 
Kalb  was  wounded  in  eleven  places.  He  fell  from 
his  horse,  and  died  in  the  hands  of  the  British.  He 
was  a  Frenchman,  and  sent  his  compliments,  in  his 
last  moments,  to  his  <*  gallant  Maryland  and  DeUwaiw 
soldiers.'* 

Generals  Marion  and  Sumpter  gave  the  British 
great  trouble  during  this  campaign.  Small  parties  of 
the  mountain  militia  joined  them,  and  they  awefit 
down  upon  the  enemy,  wherever  they  could  find 
them  in  small  parties.  The  fermers*  wives  iurnishad 
them  pewter  spoons  and  platters,  to  make  into  bul* 
lets;  and  they  forged  swonls  of  scythes  and  the  saws 
of  sawmills. 

In  October,  sixteen  hundred  of  these  moontaiBetfi 
mustered  together  to  attack  a  British  force  under  mt^ 
jor  Fergiwon,  who  had  encamped  not  far  from  the 
mountains.  For  weeks,  they  had  no  salt,  bread*  er 
spirits;  they  slept  upon  boughs  of  trees,  witboni 
blankets,  drank  only  from  the  running  streams,  and 
lived  upon  wild  game,  or  ears  of  com,  and  pumpkum* 
roasted  by  their  great  log  fires  in  the  woods. 

They  were  to  assault  Ferguson  in  three  partiee, 
and  colonel  Cleaveland  addressed  his  party  in  dieee 
words : — *^  My  brave  boys,  we  have  beat  te  red* 
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eotts  and  the  tories,  and  we  can  beat  tfiem  again. 
They  are  all  cowards.  You  most  fight,  each  man  for 
himself,  without  orders.  Fire  as  quick  as  70a  can, 
and  stand  as  long  as  you  can.  If  you  nnist  retreat, 
gel  behind  the  trees— don't  run,  my  fine  fellowsy  don't 
run !"  *'  Hurrah  for  the  mountaineers  1"  cried  they, 
and  rushed  down  upon  the  enemy. 

The  Americans  were  driven  back  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet;  but  they  only  lay  down  among  the  logs 
aiKi  rocks,  and  being  sharp  shooters,  killed  more  than 
two  hundred  of  the  enemy.  Ferguson  ws^  killed 
himself,  and  eight  hundred  of  his  soldiers  surrendered. 
Ten  of  ^e  most  savage  tories,  notorious  rascals,  were 
hon^  up  on  the  neighboring  trees* 

With  ^e  year  1781,  the  war  drew  rapidly  toward 
a  close.  It  was  carried  on  almost  entirely  in  the 
•onthern  provinces.  General  Greene  was  appointed 
le  command  the  American  forces  in  that  quarter.  At 
the  time  of  his  arrival,  they  were  a  miserable,  half- 
starred  militia,  of  three  thousand  men.  They  mark- 
ed the  frozen  ground  with  the  blood  of  their  bare  feet, 
and  lived  half  their  time  upon  frogs,  taken  from  the 
swamps,  wild  game,  rice,  and  wretchedly  lean  cattle. 

But  they  were  soon  reinforced  ;  and  small  parties, 
under  Sumpter,  Marion,  Morgan  and  others,  often 
annoyed  the  forces  of  Cornwallis.  Colonel  Washing- 
ton laid  siege  to  a  strong  blockhouse  near  Camden, 
defended  by  a  British  colonel  and  a  hundred  tories. 
He  had  no  camnon,  and  few  men ;  but  he  carved  out 
a  few  pine  logs  in  the  shape  of  cannon,  mounted 
them  on  wheels,  and  summoned  the  tories  to  surren- 
der. They  were  frightened  at  the  appearance  of  his 
big  cannon,  and  surrendered.  Not  a  shot  was  fired 
upon  either  side. 

On  the  17th  of  January,  colonel  Morgan,  with 
eight  hundred  militia,  was  attacked  at  a  place  called 
the  Cowpens,  in  South  Carolina,  by  Tarlton,  a  fa- 
dKHM  British  officer,  with  eleven  hundred  men,  and 
two  cannon.  The  enemy  rushed  on  with  a  tremen- 
dous shout.  The  front  line  of  militia  were  driven 
back.  Tarleton  pursued  them,  at  full  gallop,  with 
his  troopers,  and  lell  upon  the  second  line.  They  too 
were  givmg  way. 

At  this  moment,  colonel  Washington  charged  Tarle- 
ton with  forty-five  militiamen,  mounted  and  armed  as 
troopers.  The  whole  line  now  rallied  under  colonel 
Howard,  and  advanced  with  fixed  bayonets.  The 
British  fled.  Their  cannon  were  left  behind ;  three 
hundred  British  soldiers  were  killed  and  wounded, 
and  five  hundred  were  taken  prisoners ;  eight  hundred 
muskets,  seventy  negroes,  and  one  hundred  dragoon 
horses  also  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  Ma- 
ny British  officers  were  killed.  Morgan  always  told 
his  sharp-shooters  *<  to  aim  at  the  epaulettes,  and  not 
at  the  poor  rascals  who  fought  for  sixpence  a  day." 

General  Greene  was  now  driven  back,  by  Corn- 
wallid,  into  North  Carolina.  The  latter  pursued  him 
through  the  proyince,  over  mountains  and  swamps, 
and  arrived  atthe  river  Dan,  just  as  Greene  had  cross- 
ed it.  Cornwallis  now  found  it  necessary  to  turn 
about;  and  so  he  marched  back,  and  Greene  soon  fol- 
lowed him  with  new  forces. 

Sumpter  joined  him  at  Orangebuig,  havmg  receiv- 
ed orders  to  do  so  during  his  hasty  retieat  before  the 


enemy.  It  eeema  €toMae  oooM-  iad  no  man  m.  Ik 
army  who  would  carry  the  message  to  Sumpter.  A 
country  girl,  named  Emily  Geiger,  at  last  oflered  her 
services,  and  was  sent.  She  was  taken  by  the  Britishi 
and  confined  for  the  purpose  of  being  searched.  She, 
however,  ate  up  the  letter  which  she  carried,  piece  by 
piece.  They  released  her,  to  go  home,  as  they  sup- 
posed ;  but  she  took  a  roundabout  way,  reached  Sump- 
ter's  camp  safely,  and  delivered  her  message,  in  her 
own  words. 

The  Americans  wero  defeated  near  Guilford  conrt> 
house  on  the  15th  of  March.  But  Cornwallis  retreat- 
ed soon  afler.  He  had  suffered  great  loss,  and  his 
army  was  small.  A  militia  colonel  cried  out  iii  this 
battle,  as  the  British  were  marching  up,  ^  They  will 
surround  us."  He  was  frightened  himself,  and  fright- 
ened his  soldiers  so  much,  that  they  gave  way  while 
the  enemy  was  one  hundred  and  forty  yards  distant. 

Colonel  Washington,  at  the  head  of  his  troopers, 
nearly  captured  Cornwallis  in  this  battle.  He  was 
just  rushing  upon  the  British  general,  when  his  cap 
fell  from  his  head.  As  he  leaped  to  the  ground  for  it, 
the  leading  American  officer  behind  him  was  shot 
through  the  body,  and  rendered  unable  to  manage  his 
horse.  The  animal  wheeled  round,  and  galloped  off 
with  his  rider ;  and  the  troop,  supposing  it  was  Wash- 
ington's order,  wheeled  about  also,  and  rode  off  at  full 
speed. 

Fort  Watson,  between  Camden  and  Charlesttm, 
surrendered  in  April,  with  114  men,  to  general  Ma- 
rion. The  fort  was  built  on  a  moand  of  earth  thirty 
feet  high ;  but  Marion,  with  his  mountaineers,  had 
raised  a  work  which  overlooked  it  in  such  a  manneft 
that  not  a  man  in  the  fort  could  show  his  head  over 
the  piLrapets,  or  scarcely  point  his  musket  through  a 
hole  in  the  walls,  but  the  riflemen  above  would  shoot 
him.  Greene  was  again  defeated  at  Camden,  on  the 
25th  of  April,  by  nine  hundred  EogU&h  under  lord 
Rawdon. 

But  in  a  month  or  two,  the  Biitish  lost  six  ibrts, 
and  that  of  Augusta  was  among  them.  Here  there 
were  three  hundred  men,  as  a  garrison,  almost  baried 
themselves  under  ground,  while  the  Americans  were 
building  up  batteries  within  thirty  yards,  which  swept 
the  fort  through  and  through.  Greene  and  aU  hii 
officers,  and  all  his  men,  fought  nobly  the  whole  sea- 
son. "  I  will  recover  the  province,'*  said  the  general, 
^*or  die  in  the  attempt."  It  is  remarkable,  that  al- 
though his  force  was  much  inferior  to  that  of  Corn* 
wall  is,  and  though  he  was  frequently  defeated,  yet,  by 
his  admirable  manoeuvres,  the  result  of  tlie  campaign 
was  entirely  favorable  to  the  Ameiicans,  and  injuriool 
to  the  British. 

Greene  attacked  the  enemy  at  Eutaw  Springs,  Sep 
tember  8th,  and  completely  defeated  them, killing  and 
capturii^  eleven  hundred  of  their  best  soldiers.  1& 
pursuing  the  enemy,  one  Manning  found  himself  w* 
rounded  by  them.  He  seized  upon  a  small  British 
officer;  and  being  himself  a  stout  man,  placed  him 
upon  his  shoulders  and  retreated,  the  English  not da^ 
iogto  fire  at  him.  The  litde  officer  was  horribly 
fr^tened,  but  Manning  took  good  eare  of  hie* 

The  WMT  was  closed  by  the  capture  of  ConiwalIi«» 
at  Yorktown,  on  York  river,  Virginia. 
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REVOLUTIONARY   BATTLES   ILLUSTRATED. 
CAPTURE  OF  BURCNDYNE,  AT  SARATOGA. 


Wtkaoirof  no  series  of  erwnts  to  be  found  in  the 
luttoij  of  our  Rerolution,  more  lugiily  franght  with 
■ttCNst  than  those  that  were  attendant  upon  the 
^fot  of  Gen.  Burg03me  to  penetrate  from  the 
^^VMdas  10  the  eitf  of  Albany.  To  conjoin  the 
fiMter  poKtion  of  the  British  anny  in  the  interionr 
of  New  Yorit,  by  opening  a  way  from  New  York 
ci^  on  one  side,  and  from  Canada  on  the  other,  while 
^Mthtt  portion  was  harassing  the  South,  had  for  a 
i«V  time  been  the  ivmmAe  plan  of  the  British 
■uoistry.  They  looked  upon  the  Tictorioos  Tosnk 
of  this  enteiprise  as  a  final  blow  to  die  war. 
88 


General  Barg03me,  an  officer  of  midonbled  wloOkf^ 
and  possessed  of  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  coaaixr, 
was  appointed  to  conduct  the  operations  of  the  noitb* 
em  army.  He  was  a  man  of  genius  and  spirit  md 
of  fiery  ambition,  which  led  the  English  ministfy  to 
place  so  great  confidence  in  him.  Having  arrived  m 
Quebec  with  his  commission  in  May,  1777,  he  ini* 
mediately  dis^yed  great  acttrity  in  making  those 
preparadims  whi^  were  necessary  to  the  suocsas 
of  sa  enterprise  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of 
America.  The  regular  force  fdaced  at  his  disposal* 
consisttng  o(  Briti^  snd  German  troops,  smwrntied 
to  upwa^  of  seTon  thousand  men,  oxehisive  of  « 
eoips  of  artillery  oompioed  of  about  fii^  ' 
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To  thete  was  added  a  detachment  of  aeren  hundred 
I  angers,  under  Colonel  St.  Leger,  destined  to  make 
an  incursion  in|p  the  country  of  the  Mohawks,  and  to 
•eize  Fort  Stanwix.  According  to  the  plan,  the 
principal  army  of  Burgoyne  was  to  be  joined  by 
two  thousand  Canadians,  including  hatchet-men,  and 
other  workmen  whose  services  were  necessary  to 
lender  the  ways  practicable.  A  sufficient  number  of 
teamen  had  been  assembled,  for  manning  the  trans- 
ports. Besides  the  Canadians  that  were  to  be  im- 
mediately attached  to  the  army,  many  others  were 
called  upon  to  scour  the  woods  in  the  frontiers,  and 
to  occupy  the  intermediate  parts  between  the  army, 
which  advanced  towards  the  Hudson,  and  that  which 
remained  for  the  protection  of  Canada;  the  latter 
amounted,  including  the  highland  emigrants,  to  up- 
wards of  Uiree  thousand  men.  They  were  furnished 
by  the  sanguine  ministry  with  a  liberal  profusion  of 
provisions,  mi|itary  stores,  and  other  conveniences, 
amongst  which  was  also  comprehended  a  large 
qnantity  of  uniforms,  destined  for  the  loyalists,  who, 
it  was  not  doubted,  would  aAer  victory  flock  from  all 
quarters  to  the  royal  camp.  A  great  number  of  cruel 
and  intractable  savages  were  also  added  to  their  num- 
bers, through  the  influence  of  Governor  Carleton. 
Burgoyne  was  seconded  by  many  able  and  excellent 
officers ;  amonff  whom  we  may  number  major-gen- 
eral Phillips,  me  brigadier-generals  Frazer,  Powel, 
Hamilton,  and  Specht,  with  the  Brunswick  major- 
general  Baron  Reidesel.  The  whole  army  shajred 
in  the  ardour  and  hopes  of  its  chiefs,  and  not  a 
doubt  was  entertained  of  an  approaching  triumph, 
and  the  conquest  of  America. 

The  first  movement  of  Burgoyne  was  to  encamp 
near  tlie  little  river  Bouquet,  on  the  western  bank  of 
Lake  Champlain,  a  short  distance  north  of  Crown 
Point  Here  he  made  addresses  to  the  Indians  to 
repress  their  ferocious  propensities,  and  sent  procla- 
mations into  the  country  to  intimidate  the  people. 
He  next  made  a  short  stop  at  Crown  Point,  and  then 
proceeded  to  invest  Ticonderoga.  The  right  wing 
took  the  western  bank  of  the  l^e,  the  left  advanced 
apon  the  eastern,  and  the  centre  was  embarked  upon 
the  lake  itself.  The  American  army,  destined  to 
oppose  the  progress  of  the  royal  troops,  and  to  de- 
fend Ticonderoga,  was  altogether  insufficient.  Gen- 
eral Schuyler,  who  commanded  the  American  troops 
in  this  quarter,  had  been  disappointed  in  procuring 
reinforcements,  and  his  force  did  not  amount  to  over 
ftve  thousand  men. 

Ticonderoga  was  very  strongly  fortified  on  every 
tide,  and  its  defence  was  intrusted  to  General  St. 
Clair,  with  a  garrison  of  three  thousand  men ;  one 
third  of  them  were  militia,  and  all  illy  equipped. 
Although  Gen.  St  Clair  used  all  his  exertions  to  re- 
taid  the  operations  of  the  advancing  enemy,  yet  in  a 
few  days  they  suc^seeded  in  getting  possession  of 
Mount  Hope  and  Mount  Defiance,  two  very  important 
pontiottfl,  one  of  which  commanded  the  American 
niies  to  a  dangerous  degree,  and  the  other  overlook- 
ed tiie  entire  fort  Ticonderoga  being  thus  easily 
bemmed  in  on  every  side,  a  council  of  officers  oon- 
dttded  to  evacuate  the  fort.  They  accordingly  with- 
drew on  the  night  of  the  fifth  of  July.  All  was  done 
nl  good  order  and  profonnd  sUence,  and  the  stores, 
rnmerj  and  provisions  were  put  on  board  two  hun- 
ini  betteaoz  and  five  armed  galleys.  They  would 
probably  have  escaped  trapereeived  by  the  British 


had  not  a  house  caught  fire  on  Mount  IndepeadeaoSv 
which  betrayed  by  its  light  all  that  haH  taken  plM9«. 
The  Americans  were  immediately  pursued ;  and  by 
the  next  afternoon  their  boats  were  overtaken  and  aiS- 
tacked  at  Skenesboro'  falls.  Two  of  the  Ameriesoi 
galleys  surrendered ;  three  were  blown  up ;  and  after 
setting  fire  to  their  works,  mills,  and  batteaux*  that 
portion  pf  the  army  escaped  up  Wood  Creek,  to  Fort 
Ann.  The  vanguard  of  the  corps  that  set  cot  by 
land,  under  St  Clair,  had  arrived  at  CastleUm ;  tike 
rear  had  rested  at  Hubbardston,  when  it  was  over- 
taken and  attacked  by  General  Frazer,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  seventh.  An  obstinate  battle  ensued,  whieh 
at  length,  after  Reidesel  came  up,  resulted  in  dispers- 
ing the  Americans,  who  left  many  of  their  soldierB* 
together  with  their  brave  commander,  Col.  Franois* 
dead  on  the  field.  St  Clair  after  hearing  this  new«« 
struck  into  the  woods  in  an  eastern  direction. 

The  English  generals  next  resolved  to  drive  tbe 
Americans  from  Fort  Ann.  After  a  sanguinary  eom- 
bat  they  finally  succeeded  in  this,  by  bringinf^  sod- 
denly  to  their  aid  their  savage  allies.  The  Ameri* 
cans  set  the  fort  on  fire,  and  retired  to  Fort  Edwnrd, 
where  General  Schuyler  had  posted  himself.  On 
the  twelAh,  St  Clair  also  arrived  there  with  the  re* 
mains  of  the  garrison  of  Ticonderoga.  Tliis  it  mm 
expected  woidd  be  the  next  point  of  attack.  Dnt 
Burgovne  was  detained  at  Skenesboro'  by  want  of 
provisions  and  stores.  Gen.  Schuyler  took  ndTan- 
tage  of  this  delay,  and  nedected  no  means  to  procure 
recruits  and  to  impede  me  progress  of  the  enemy. 

The  British  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of 
Fort  George,  and  with  much  difficulty  their  army  e^ 
tained  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  near  Fort  Edwird. 
The  Americans  moved  down  to  Stillwater.  Bar- 
goyne  soon  experienced  a  great  deprivation  of  pro- 
visions. While  Col.  St  Leger  was  investing  Fott 
Stanwix,  on  the  Mohawk,  he  detached  five  hondred 
soldiers  and  Indians  to  procure  catde  at  Benninstoo. 
To  favour  this  expedition  he  moved  his  army  &wn 
to  the  bank  opposite  Saratoga.  A  company  aijpto* 
vincials  had  assembled  from  difi*erent  quarters  at  Ben- 
nington, and  were  under  the  command  of  CoL  Stsrk. 
They  met  the  enemy  on  the  borders  of  the  town,  md 
afler  an  obstinate  contest  bravely  repulsed  them ;  iStm 
British,  however,  were  again  strengthened  by  a  new 
detachment  that  again  attacked  the  Americans ;  tio- 
tory  however  declared  for  the  latter,  and  the  fbroMr 
lost  seven  hundred  men  and  all  their  baggage. 

But  at  this  time,  General  Herkimer,  who  marched 
to  the  relief  of  Col.  Ganzevort  at  Fort  Stanwix«  wee 
ambushed  by  the  savages,  who  dispersed  his  eorpe 
with  most  frightful  cietmage.  The  Indians  grew  dae- 
afiTected,  however,  soon,  and  the  British  were  cMiged 
to  raise  the  siege  and  retreat 

These  successes  of  the  Americans  at  Stanwix  and 
Bennington,  inspired  them  with  new  confidence. 
The  harvests  were  ended,  and  the  eountry  people 
took  arms  in  multitudes,  and  hastened  to  the  eam^ 
elated  with  the  expectation  of  vanquishing  the  vann^ 
ing  regulars  of  the  king.  .  Gen.  Gates,  a  man  <if 
great  military  renown,  was  appointed  to  the  eom- 
mand  of  the  army,  which  a^  gave  a  new  spnr  fe 
their  alacrity.  They  were  also  excited  by  tbe  ielm- 
man  cruelties  of  the  savages  nndei  St  Leger  and 
Burgoyne ;  the  affecting  death  ai  Miss  M'Crea,  wbi^ 
was  also  firesh  in  their  minds,  exasperated  them  te 
the  extreme.    The  Mvages  deserted  Buxgoyoav  aai 
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die  Oftiia^Kans  were  Mght^ed  to  iSitif  hornet  bj  the 
•Mirtcr  aspect  of  aflatn.  Gem.  Lincoln,  with  a  strong 
corps  of  New  HamMhire  and  Connecticat  militia, 
aansted  by  Colonels  Brown  and  Johnston,  with  great 
mutcj  and  celerity  obtained  repossession  of  Forts 
Edward,  Ann,  and  George,  Mount  Hope,  and  Mount 
Defianee. 

Gen.  Bargoyne  having  amassed  about  thirty  days* 
proTisions,  resohed  to  pass  the  Hudson,  engage  the 
American  army,  and  force  a  passage  to  Albany. 
Towards  ^e  middle  of  September,  he  crossed  the 
river,  and  encamped  on  the  heights  and  plains  of 
Bwsloga,  Gates  being  then  near  Stillwater.  Bur* 
goyne  had  now  to  rely,  almost  entirely,  on  hi^  Ger- 
man  and  British  regular  troops,  and  a  battle  was  soon 
expected.  This  was  reserved  for  the  nineteenth  of 
September,  and  the  question  was  to  be  decided, 
whether^the  Americans  could  resist  the  English  up- 
on eqoal  ground,  in  fkir  and  regular  battle. 

Some  small  woods  only  separating  the  two  armies, 
tey  were  early  on  the  nineteenth  formed  in  the  order 
of  battle.  The  right  wing  of  the  British  army  rested 
apoQ  the  high  ffrounds,  and  the  lef^  wing  and  artil- 
l«y,  under  Phillips  and  Reidesel,  kept  along  the 
road  and  meadows  by  the  river  side.  Gates  took 
Ike  right  of  the  American  army,  and  gave  the  left  to 
Arnold.  Smart  skirmishes  immediately  ensued  be- 
tween the  foremost  marksmen  of  either  party,  and 
the  two  soon  met  General  Frazer  repulsed  the 
Americans.  Finding  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy's 
right  wing  so  well  defended,  they  led  a  suflicient 
^ttid  to  defend  this  passage,  made  a  rapid  move- 
ment to  their  right,  and  vigorously  assailed  the  leA 
isak  of  the  same  wing.  Arnold  exhibited  upon  this 
eceasiott  all  the  impetuosity  of  his  courage ;  he  en- 
eouaged  his  men  with  voice  and  example.  The 
action  became  extremely  warm ;  the  enemy  fearing 
int  Arnold,  by  cutting  their  line,  would  penetrate 
betwemi  their  wings,  as  was  manifestly  his  intention, 
histened  to  reinforce  the  points  attacked.  General 
Fraxer  came  np  with  the  twenty-fourth  regiment, 
some  light  infantry,  and  Breyman's  riflemen;  he 
woold  l^ve  drawn  more  troops  from  the  right  flank, 
knt  the  heights  on  which  it  was  posted,  were  of  too 
great  ioiportance  to  be  totally  evacuated.  Mean- 
while, such  was  the  valour  and  impetuosity  of  the 
Americans,  that  the  English  began  to  fall  into  con- 
fiMion;  but  General  Phifiips  soon  appeared  with  fresh 
men  and  a  part  of  the  artillery:  upon  hearing  the 
iring  he  had  rapidly  made  his  way  through  a  very 
Mienlt  wood  to  the  scene  of  danger.  He  restored 
im  action  at  the  very  moment  it  was  about  to  be 
daeided  in  favour  of  the  Americans.  The  latter, 
kewever,  renewed  their  attacks  with  such  persever- 
ing energy,  that  night  only  parted  the  combatants. 

After  this  battle,  Burfi^oyne  waited  nearly  a  month 
to  bear  from  General  Clinton.  At  length  he  received 
iBtdligence,  but  it  was  of  such  a  nature  as  onlyio 
ineiease  his  disappointments  and  render  his  situation 
more  hopeless.  Driven  to  extremity,  he  resolved  to 
make  another  effort  to  force  a  passage  to  Albany  by 
llie  enemy*s  left.  In  this  he  utterly  failed,  and  his 
troops  were  driven  back  to  their  intrenchments,  and 
pmesoed  with  eagerness  and  great  loss  even  to  their 
camp.  The  Americans  had  now  acquired  an  open- 
ing en  the  right  and  rear  of  the  British  army,  whose 
ntQstkm  was  thCTefore  rendered  very  perilous.  Bur- 
goyne  operated  a  change  of  ground.    But  Gen.  Gates 


had  taken  the  ^prseantion  to  slatieB  strong  diviskHW 
on  almost  every  Qide,  to  prevent  the  enemy »  escape. 
Burgoyne  retired  to  Saratoga,  but  so  miserable  was 
the  condition  of  his  army  that  it  occupied  neariy  two 
days  to  eflTect  this  small  movement  of  six  miles.  He 
leu  his  hospital  in  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  He 
now  hoped  to  cross  the  river  at  Saratoga,  and  retreat 
to  the  lakes  to  save  his  army.  But  he  soon  found 
that  Fort  Edward,  on  the  opposite  bank,  was  too 
strongly  manned  to  attempt  to  eflTect  it.  He  then 
turned  his  attention  to  Fort  George,  in  hopes  of 
crossing  there;  but  he  soon  learned  Uiat  the  Amer* 
icans  were  strongly  intrenched  in  that  direction  also. 
General  Gates,  with  the  main  body  of  the  army» 
thirsting  for  battle,  was  in  his  rear.  In  this  state  of 
affairs  he  relinquished  all  hopes  of  saving  himself  by 
his  own  eflTorts.  His  only  refuge  from  despair  was 
the  fdint  hope  of  co-operation  from  the  parts  down 
the  river ;  and  he  looked  for  the  aid  of  Clinton  with 
the  most  intense  desire.  His  army  was  in  a  pitiable 
condition.  Worn  out,  abandoned,  half  their  number 
slaughtered,  and  amongst  them  the  most  distinguished 
oflScers;  reduced  in  numbers  from  ten  thousand  to 
five  thousand,  and  invested  by  an  army  of  four  times 
their  own  number,  who  refused  to  fight  from  a  know- 
ledge of  their  helpless  condition,  and  who,  from  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  could  not  be  attacked.  But 
Burgoyne's  troops,  even  while  the  rifle  and  grape 
shot  fell  thickly  around  them  in  this  forlorn  state, 
retained  their  ordinary  constancv,  and  while  sinking 
under  a  hard  necessity,  showed  themselves  worthy 
of  a  better  fate.  They  betrayed  no  want  of  temper, 
or  of  fortitude. 

The  British  army  had  but  three  day's  provisions- 
no  succour  came^no  hope  remained.  A  capitula- 
tion was  concluded  upon.  Gen.  Gates,  while  he 
acted  in  the  matter  with  moderation,  also  acted  with 
decision.  He  left  but  one  alternative  for  the  British 
general — he  must  either  sign  the  articles  or  prepare 
for  battle.  On  this  day,  the  ssventeenth  of  October, 
the  American  army  amounted  to  fifteen  thousand  men ; 
the  English  to  five  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  nine- 
ty-one. The  articles  were  signed,  and  they  were 
principally  these : — 

The  army  should  march  out  of  camp  with  all  the 
honours  of  war  and  its  camp  artillery,  to  a  fixed  place, 
where  they  were  to  deposit  their  arms  and  leave  the 
artillery.  To  be  allowed  free  embarkation  and  pas- 
sage to  Europe,  from  Boston,  upon  condition  of  their 
not  serving  again  in  America,  during  die  present  war 
The  army  not  to  be  separated,  particularly  the  men 
from  the  officers.  Roll-calling,  and  other  duties  of 
regularity  to  be  permitted.  The  officers  to  be  ad- 
mitted on  parole,  and  to  wear  their  side  arms.  AV 
private  property  to  be  retained,  and  the  public  de- 
livered upon  honour.  No  baggage  to  be  searched  ol 
molested.  All  persons,  of  whatever  country,  apper* 
taining  to,  and  following  the  camp,  to  be  fully  cofn^ 
prehended  in  the  terms  of  capitulation,  and  the  Cans' 
dians  to  be  returned  to  their  own  country,  liable  to 
its  provisions.  '' 

Gen.  Gates  ordered  his  troops  to  retire  within 
their  lines,  that  they  might  not  witness  the  shame  of 
the  English,  when  they  piled  their  arms.  Such  was 
the  fate  of  the  British  expedition  upon  the  Hudson. 
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REVOLUTIONARY    BATTLES    ILLUSTRATED. 


CAPTURE  OF  CORNWALUS,  1781. 


The  ReyoludoDary  war  was  closed  by  the  cap- 
ture of  Comwallis,  at  Yorktown,  on  York  river, 
Virginia.  He  had  just  returned  from  Carolina,  and 
now  hoped  to  subdue  Virginia.  But  in  September, 
Ae  Americans  and  French,  under  Washington,  sur- 
rounded him  from  all  quarters  on  land ;  while  the 
French  fleet  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  blocked  up  the 
mouths^  of  die  rivers,  and  shut  out  the  English. 
Clinton  was  at  New  York  ;  but  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  reinforce  ComwalHs.  Washmgton  had 
harassed  Clinton  all  summer,  and  induced  him  to 
believe  that  he  was  to  be  besieged  in  New  York. 
On  the  24th  of  August,  Washington  left  his  camp 


on  the  Hudson,  and  marched  through  New  Jene^ 
and  Pennsylvania,  to  the  head  of  ue  Che39^)eak0, 
The  French  Admiral  De  Grasse,  who  had  just  ar- 
rived, carried  the  American  forces  down  the  bay  to 
Yorktown. 

The  army  passed  through  Philadelphia  in  a  line 
more  than  two  miles  long,  and  in  very  splendid 
style.  The  igreets  were  fified  with  crowds,  and  the 
windon^  to  the  highest  stories  with  ladies,  all 
cheering  on  the  troops  with  immense  sf^lause. 
Washington,  with  all  his  generals ;  the  French 
Count  Rochambeau,  with  afi  his :  General  Ejiox, 
with  one  hundred  cannon;  and  Uie  whde  anny. 
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af  tltti  te^e,  news  otme,  that  the  Fieneh  fleet  had 
■nfed  in  ike  Chesapeake.  The  whole  city  rang 
vhk  the  notes  of  the  general  joy,  and  all  seemed  in- 
i|aed  wiA  ecmidence  in  a  eertain  victory. 

Gomwallis  was  completely  inreeted  by  the  Tth 
rf  October.  He  had  raised  intrenchments ;  but  the 
inerieans  and  FVench  had  erected  breast-works  ill 
abeiit  him,  and  now  opened  their  batteries.  They 
lied  ^y  and  night.  The  roar  was  terrible.  The 
|roand,  for  miles,  shook  with  it;  and  the  bombs  and 
bImBs  were  seen  whirling  and  crossing  each  other 
in  the  dark  sky,  and  blazing  like  comets.  If  they 
leQ  upon  the  ground,  it  was  torn  up  for  a  rod  around, 
ad  dozens  were  killed  when  they  burst.  The  bombs 
Mmetimes  went  oyer  the  heads  of  the  enemy,  and 
Mi  among  the  British  works  at  Gloucester  Point  on 
tlie  other  side  of  the  river.  The  water  spouted  in 
eohimns  as  they  fell.  One  night,  an  attack  was  made 
upon  two  redoubts,  which  the  British  had  built  out 
60  far,  that  they  stood  in  the  way  of  some  Amer- 
ican works  just  building  around  them.  The  French 
were  ordered  to  take  one  redoubt,  and  die  Americans 
nnder  Lafayette,  the  other.  The  two  parties  tried 
to  outdo  each  other.^  Lafayette  carried  his  redoubt 
first,  however,  and  sent  his  aiddecamp  to  the  leader 
of  the  French  party,  through  all  the  fire  of  the  bat- 
teries, to  tell  him  he  was  in.  *'  So  will  I  be,"  said 
the  Frenchman,  «*  in  five  minutes ;"  and  he  perform- 
ed his  promise. 

Gomwallis  surrendered  on  the  10th.  His  army, 
ef  about  seven  thousand  men,  marched  out,  at  two 
o'clock,  and  passed  between  the  American  line  on 
one  side,  and  the  French  on  the  other,  stretched  out 
for  more  than  a  mile.  They  were  dressed  in  their 
most  splendid  uniforms,  with  colours  flying,  and 
aeeompanied  with  fine  music.  The  English,  carry- 
ing their  colours  bound  up,  marched  with  a  slow 
ind  solemn  step.  The  English  general  rode  up  to 
Washington  at  the  head  of  the  line,  and  excused  the  ab- 
sence of  Cornwallis,  who  feigned  sickness.  Wash- 
ington pointed  him  politely  to  General  Lincoln,  and 
the  latter  directed  him  to  a  large  field  a  little  on  the 
south,  wherer*the  whole  British  army  laid  down  their 
arms,  and  were  led  away  prisoners. 

The  following  article  which  we  extract  fVom  a 
late  number  of  Blackwood's  (English)  Magazine, 
describes  the  consternation  of  the  British  ministry 
when  they  received  the  intelligence  of  the  capture  of 
Cornwallis : — 

"During  the  month  of  November,  the  accounts 
tTBosmitted  to  government  of  Lord  Cornwallis's  em- 
barrassments, augmented  the  anxiety  of  the  Cabinet. 
Lord  George  Germaine,  in  particular,  conscious  that 
on  the  prosperous  or  adverse  result  of  that  expedition 
hinged  the  result  of  the  American  contest,  and  his 
own  fate,  as  well  as,  probably,  the  duration  of  the 
ministry  itself,  expressed  to  his  friends  the  strongest 
tmeasineas  on  the  subject.  The  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment stood  fixed  for  the  27th  of  the  month.  On  the 
9$th,  about  noon,  the  oflUcial  intelligence  of  the  snr- 
rendcr  of  the  British  forces  at  York  town,  arrived  at 
Wd  Germaine's  house.  Lord  Walsingham,  who, 
Ijtevtons  to  his  firther,  t3if  William  de  Grey's  elevn- 
^1  to  the  peerage,  had  been  under  secretary  of  state 
ra  that  department,  and  who  was  to  second  ^e  ad- 
'nat  m  ^e  House  of  Lords,  happened  lo  be  there 


wkeft  4m  missengev  Woe|^t'4he  news^.  WilhMl 
eonottnaaeating  it  lo  any  jpenoo,  Lord  George*  fm 
the  pmpoee  H  deepatch,  inunedialely  got  wiUi  hum 
into  a  hackney  ooaeh,  and  drove  to  Lo^  Stenaeni's 
residenee  in  Portland  Place*  Having  impurted  the 
disastvons  information  to  him,  and  taken  him  into 
the  carriage,  they  instantly  proceeded  to  the  Chaoeel* 
lor's  house  in  Great  Rnsaei  street,  Bloomebnryy  whoM 
they  found  at  home ;  when,  after  a  short  consultatioBt 
they  determined  to  lay  it  themselves  in  p«»on  helore 
Lord  North.  He  had  not  received  anv  inlunataoB  of 
the  event  when  they  arrived  at  his  door  in  Down- 
ing street  between  one  and  two  o'idodL.  The  finl 
minister's  firmness*  and  even  his  presence  of  iiiind» 
gave  way  for  a  short  time  nnder  this  diaaster.  I  aek^ 
ed  Lord  George  afterwards  how  he  took  the  coa^ 
munication.  '  As  he  would  have  taken  a  baU  in  hie 
breast,'  replied  Lord  George.  He  opened  his  ansn, 
exclaiming  wildly,  as  he  paced  the  apartment  dmring 
a  few  minutes,  *0  God,  it  is  all  over;'  words  which 
he  repeated  many  times  under  emotions  of  deepoftt 
agitation  and  distress. 

''Military  afifairs  have  since  displayed  themselves 
on  a  broader  scale,  and  we  can  scarcely  conceive  that 
such  notions  of  national  calamity  could  be  appended 
to  the  capture  of  a  force  which,  however  brave* 
scarcely  amounted  to  the  vanguard  of  a  modem  army, 
certainly  not  to  the  twentieth  of  the  army  with  whieh 
Wellington  appeared  on  the  frontier  of  France.  The 
misfortune  of  the  troops  under  Cornwallis  was  nn- 
questionable,  but  their  character  was  unstained ;  they 
had  been  brought  by  their  commander  into  a  cul  die 
sac,  where,  it  is  true,  they  might  have  held  out  for 
ever,  if  they  could  have  received  supplies  by  sen. 
But  that  oontingency  was  too  delicate  to  have  been 
relied  on  by  an  ofiHeer  of  any  intelligence.  The  ve- 
sult  proved  the  fact.  The  French  fleet  took  op  die 
position  which  Lord  Gomwallis's  imaginary  plan 
had  marked  out  for  the  Bridsh.  The  army  within 
Yorktown  found,  that  though  to  Americans  they  wese 
impregnable,  they  had  a  more  formidable  enemy, 
famine,  to  deal  with ;  and  finally,  to  that  enemy,  and 
that  enemy  alone,  they  surrendered. 

^*  We  next  have  a  picture  of  a  Cabinet  Conncil  hi 
ierrer.  When  the  first  agitation  had  sobsided,  the 
four  ministers  discussed  the  question,  whether  it  might 
not  be  expedient  to  prorogue  the  meeting  of  Parlia- 
nient  for  a  few  days ;  but  as  scarcely  an  interval  of 
forty-eight  hours  remained  before  the  appointed  ti»e 
of  meeting,  and  as  many  members  of  both  Houses 
had  arrived  in  London «  or  were  on  their  way*  the 
proposition  was  abandoned.  It  became,  however* 
indispensable  to  alter^  and  almost  remodel  the  King's 
speech.  This  was  done  without  delay,  and  at  me 
same  time  Lord  George,  as  secretary  for  the  Amer- 
ican department,  sent  ofif  a  despatch  to  the  King* 
then  at  Kew,  acquainting  hjm  with  the  fate  of  Lora 
Cornwall is's  expedidon. ' 

The  narrative  proceeds  :-***  I  dined  that  day  at 
Lord  George's,  and  although  the  information  which 
hnd  reached  London  in  the  course  of  the  morning 
from  France,  as  well  as  from  the  ofiicial  report,  was 
of  a  nature  not  to  admit  of  long  concealment,  yet  it 
had  not  been  communicated  to  me  or  any  other  m- 
dividoal  of  the  company  when  I  got  to  Pall  Mall 
between  5  and  0  o^clock.  Lord  Walsingham,  who 
abo  dined  there,  was  the  only  person,  except  Loid 
George*  aeqiiaieled  with  the  fttet.    The  paiV»  ^Bim 
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Is  aniLber,  tat  down  to  iIm  teUs.  I  ihmi^  fbm 
iBM4er  of  the  houM  appesral  Mrtoost  tiMvgh  bt 
maiiife»tfld  no  discomporare.  Bofora  duuior  wm  over 
» lonnr  WM  brought  back  by  the  OMeseofer  who  had 
k—n  deepetched  to  the  king*  Lord  Waleingham,  to 
whom  he  exoluBiveiy  directed  the  obsenratioa — *  The 
King  writes,*  said  he»  *  just  «8  he  always  does,  except 
that  I  observe,  he  has  neglected  to  mam  the  hour  and 
mkivte  of  his  writing  with  bis  usnal  precisicm.*  This 
temark,  Uiough  calculated  to  awaken  some  interest, 
excited  no  comment;  and  while  the  ladies.  Lord 
Ooorge*8  three  daughters,  remained  in  the  room,  we 
Mpressed  our  curiosity.  But  they  had  no  sooner 
withdrawn,  than  Lord  George  having  acquainted  us 
tittt  information  had  just  arrived  from  Paris  of  the 
i^d  Count  Maurepas,  first  minister,  lying  at  the  point 
of  death ; '  It  would  grieve  me,'  said  I,  '  to  finish  my 
career,  however  far  advanced  in  years,  were  I  first 
niiHster  of  France,  before  I  had  witnessed  the  termi- 
Batlon  of  this  great  contest  between  England  and 
America.'  « He  has  survived  to  see  that  event,'  re- 
plied Lord  George  Germaine,  with  some  agitation. 

"The  conversation  was  pnrionged  until,  on  the 
mention  of  the  Virginia  campaign,  the  minister  dis- 
closed the  full  bearing  of  ihe  intelligence.  *The 
army  has  surrendered,  and  you  may  peruse  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  capitulation  in  that  paper.'  The  paper 
was  taken  from  his  pocket,  and  read  to  the  company. 
The  next  question  was  one  of  rather  an  oburusive 
kind,  to  see  what  the  king  thought  on  the  subject. 
The  narration  states  the  minister's  remark,  that  it  did 
the  highest  honor  to  his  majesty's  firmness,  forti- 
tade,  and  conswtency.  But  this  was  a  complying 
moment,  and  we  are  told  that  the  billet  was  re«i  to 
effect;  *  I  have  received,  with  sentiments  of  the  deep- 
est concern,  the  communication  which  Jjord  George 
Germaine  has  made  to  me,  of  the  unfortunate  result 
of  the  operations  to  Virginia.  I  particularly  lament  it 
OB  account  of  the  consequences  connected  with  it  and 
the  difficulties  which  it  may  produce  in  carrying  on 
the  public  business,  or  in  repairing  such  a  misfortune. 
But  I  trust  that  neither  LordrGermaine,  nor  any  other 
member  of  the  Cabinet  will  suppose  that  it  makes 
the  smalkst  alteration  in  those  principles  of  my  con- 
dnc  ,  which  have  directed  me  in  ^e  past  time,  which 
will  always  continue  to  animate  me  under  every  event, 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  present  contest.' 

"  The  Cabinet,  strengthened  by  the  royal  determi- 
nation, now  recovered  courage ;  ihey  met  Parliament 
at  the  appointed  time,  and  fought  their  battle  there 
with  unusual  viffor.  Perhaps  in  all  the  annals  of 
senatorial  struggle  there  never  was  a  crisis  whith 
more  powerfully  displayed  the  talents  of  Uie  Com- 
mons. Burke,  Fox,  and  Pitt,  were  at  once  seen 
pouring  down  the  whole  fiery  torrent  of  dedamatiou 
on  the  government  The  characteristic  distinctions 
of  their  public  speakiijg  gave  a  new  vividness  and 
force  to  their  assault  upon  the  strongholds  of  the 
ministry.  Fox's  passionate  personality  hurled  the 
fiercest  invective  against  the  ministry,  the  court,  and, 
Butally  for  his  own  ambition,  the  king.  Burke's  vast 
grasp  gathered  materials  of  charge  from  all  quarters, 
a»d  all  subjects,  and  heaped  them  alike,  strong  and 
weak,  on  the  devoted  heads  of  the  culprit  Cabinet 
Pitt,  with  keener  sagacity,  for  both  the  present  and 
the  future,  tore  up  the  frame  of  the  ministerial  po- 
-  itey,  spared  persons,  avoided  all  insult  to  the  mo* 
mithf  hot  with  the  copious  and  soperb  comhuution 


of  (set  nd  fMiafi  argi«e»t  tmA  s|>peal»  whiob  tea 
that  period  was  adofMsd  as  his  great  parlitwiHiry 
weapon  and  which  was  made  to  give  him  match- 
less superiority  in  a  deliberative  assembly,  swept  all 
before  him  with  a  *  two-handed  sway,'  and  whem 
he  smote,  left  nothing  for  friends  or  enemy  to  eoKi- 
bat  or  defend  after  him. 

«« These  efibrts  failed  of  overthrowing  the  Cahii«»t 
at  the  time ;  hot  there  can  be  no  question  that  they 
hastened  that  precipitate  fall  which  was  so  i^>eedily 
afterwards  to  surprise  the  nation.  The  assault  had 
terrified  the  garrison,  and  shaken  the  battlements  to 
a  degree  whL;h  made  the  result  of  the  next  attack 
secure." 


WATERLOO  AT  NOON,  THE  DAY  AFTEK  THE 
BATTLE. 
On  a  surface  of  two  square  miles,  it  was  ascertain- 
ed that  fifty  thousand  men  and  horses  were  lying ! 
The  luxurious  crop  of  ripe  grain  which  had  covered 
the  field  of  battle,  was  reduced  to  litter,  and  heaten 
into  the  earth ;  and  the  surface  trodden  down  by  the 
cavalry,  and  furrowed  deeply  by  the  cannon  wheels, 
strewed  with  many  a  relic  of  the  fight  Helmets 
and  cuirasses,  shattered  firearms  and  broken  swords ; 
all  the  variety  of  military  ornaments ;  lancer  caps  and 
Highland  bonnets;  uniforms  of  every  color,  plume 
and  pennon ;  musical  instruments,  the  apparatus  of 
of  artillery,  drums,  bugles ; — ^but,  good  God !  why 
dwell  on  the  harrowing  picture  of  a  foughten  field  ? 
—each  and  every  ruinous  display  bore  mute  testimo- 
ny to  the  misery  of  such  a  battle.  *  *  Could  the 
melancholy  appearance  of  this  scene  of  death  be 
heightened,  it  would  be  by  witnessing  the  research- 
es of  the  living,  amidst  its  desolation,  for  the  objects 
of  their  love.  Mothers  and  wives  and  children,  for 
days  were  occupied  in  that  mournful  duty ;  and  the 
confusion  of  the  corpses,  friend  and  foe  intermingled 
as  they  were,  often  rendered  the  attempt  at  recogniz- 
ing individuals  difficult,  and  in  some  cases  impossi- 
ble. *  *  In  many  places  the  dead  lay  four  deep 
upon  each  other,  marking  the  spot  some  British  square 
had  occupied,  exposed  for  hours  to  the  murderous 
fire  of  a  French  battery.  Outside,  lancer  and  cuiras- 
sier were  scattered  thickly  on  the  earth.  Madly  a(- 
temptinff  to  force  the  serried  bayonets  of  the  British, 
they  had  fallen,  in  the  bootless  essay,  by  the  musket- 
ry of  the  inner  files.  Farther  on,  you'  trace  the 
spot  where  the  cavalry  of  France  and  England  had 
encountered ;  chasseur  and  hussar  were  intermingle(L 
and  the  heavy  Norman  horse  of  the  Imperial  Guard 
were  interspersed  with  the  gray  charters  which  had 
carried  Albyn's  chivalry.  Here  the  Highlander  and 
traileur  lay,  side  by  side,  together ;  and  the  heavy 
dragoon,  with  green  Erin's  badge  upon  his  helmet, 
was  grappling  in  death  with  the  Polish  lancec^- 
*  *^  On  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  where  the  ffroiind 
was  cumbered  wiUi  dead,  and  trodden  fetlock-deep  in 
mud  and  gore,  by  the  frequent  rush  of  rival  cavalry, 
the  thick-strewn  corpses  of  the  Imperial  Guard, 
pointed  out  the  spot  where  Napoleon  had  been  de- 
feated. Here,  in  column,  that  favored  corps,  on 
whom  his  last  chance  rested,  had  been  annihilated ; 
and  the  advance  and  repulse  of  the  Guard  was  trace- 
aMe  by  a  mass  of  fallen  Frenchmen.  In  the  hollow 
below,  the  last  struggle  of  France  had  been  vainly 
made ;  for  there  the  Old  Guard  attempted  to  meet  the 
British,  and  afford  time  for  their  disorganized  com  * 
panions  to  rally. — ^MazwoU's  Yictoriei  of  the  Brittdi 
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TORETOWN* 

Tlie  opposite  cut  presents  a  ricw  of  Totktown, 
Vir^Dia,  as  seen  from  the  WUliamsbmr^  road. 
it  i«  sitaated  in  York  county,  upon  a  river  of  the 
iMDe  name,  and  is  noted  in  history  as  the  scene 
ef  an  inportant  victory  to  the  American  troops, 
daring  the  war  of  Independence.  Situated  only 
five  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  aud  ac- 
eeaeihle  hy  vessels  of  heavy  burden,  it  is  a  place 
of  considerable  trade.  But  we  introduce  it  here 
more  for  its  interest  as  consecrated  ground,  than 
to  present  a  portraiture  of  its  present  growth,  and 
commercial  and  trading  character. 

During  the  American  Revolution,  Yorktown 
was  made  the  theatre  of  one  of  the  most  important 
•vents  which  characterized  that  struggle  for  in- 
dapandence.  In  1781,  Lord  Cornwallis  with  a 
large  portion  of  the  British  Army,  bad  taken  pos- 
session of  several  places  at  the  Soutb,  and  among 
them,  Yorktown  and  Gloucester:  the  latter  is 
situated  upon  the  bank  of  the  York  river,  opposite 
10  Yorktown.  La  Fayette,  with  an  inferior  num- 
ber of  troops  was  at  this  time  at  Williamsburg, 
but  was  unable  to  make  successful  engagements 
with  the  superior  force  of  the  British.  Seeing 
the  importance  of  checking  the  progress  of  Corn- 
wallis at  the  soutb,  Washington  determined  to 
anite  the  American  and  French  forces,  then  in 
the  neighborhood  of  New  York,  and  join  La 
Fayette  at  Williamsburg.  This  junction  was 
effected  on  the  fourteenth  of  September ;  Wash* 
iDgtoo  at  the  head  of  the  American  troops,  and 
the  Count  de  Rochambean  at  the  head  of  the 
French  forces.  At  the  same  time  the  Count  de 
flrasse  with  his  fleet,  entered  the  Chesapeake, 
after  a  slight  engagement  with  Admiral  Graves 
off  the  capes,  and  was  joined  by  the  squadron  of 
the  Count  de  Barras  from  Newport.  At  the  same 
time  three  thousand  men  under  the  Marquis  St. 
Simon,  joined  La  Fayette.  These  combined 
forces  then  moved  toward  Yorktown  and  Glouces- 
ter, where  Cornwallis  was  stationed. 

The  British  General  had  been  expecting  aid 
from  Sir  Henry  Clinton  at  the  north,  but  so  ad- 
roitly had  Washington  withdrawn  his  troops,  that 
Sir  Henry  scarcely  suspected  his  design,  till  it 
was  too  late  to  frustrate  it.  Cornwallis  at  once 
began  to  fortify  the  town  by  throwing  up  redoubts, 
and  on  the  thirtieth  of  September,  the  siege  com- 
menced*  Yorktown  was  completely  invested  i 
the  American  army  occupying  the  right,  and  the 
French  the  left,  forming  a  semicircle  with  each 
wing  resting  upon  the  river.  Gloucester  was  at 
the  same  time  invested  by  Lauzun^s  legion, 
marines  from  the  fleet,  and  Virginia  militia. 

The  siege  commenced  with  the  usual  manoBu- 
ires  of  throwing  bombs,  hot  shot,  &c.,  and  the  be- 
sieged sustained  themselves  bravely.  Two  re- 
danhla  were  stormed  and  carried  at  the  same 
i;  aaa  by  the  American  light  infantry,  under 
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La  Fayette,  the  other  by  French  grenadiers  under 
the  Baron  de  ViomaniL 

The  eoaiiet  caatinoed  foY  seveateen  daye^ 
when,  no  hmger  abte  to  abide  the  vigorous  attadca 
of  the  combined  armies,  Cornwallis  sent  a  note 
to  Washington  proposing  a  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties and  a  capitulation  for  surrender.  To  this 
Washington  acceded,  and  Cornwallis  surrendered 
upon  the  following  terms.  1. — ^All  troops  in  tlie 
garrison  to  be  prisoners  of  war — 2.  Artillery,  arms, 
military  chest  and  stores,  with  shipping,  boats, 
and  all  their  furniture  and  apparel,  to  be  given  up. 
3.  The  oflicers  to  retain  their  side-arms,  and  the 
soldiers  to  retain  their  private  property—- 4.  Sur- 
rendering army  to  receive  the  same  honors  aa 
were  awarded  to  the  Americans  at  Charleston^ 
with  a  few  other  requisitions  of  less,  importaaea* 

This  treaty  was  signed  on  the  nineteenth  of 
October,  1781,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day, 
the  garrisons  of  Yorktown  and  Gloucester  march- 
ed out  and  surrendered  their  arms.  The  whole 
number  of  prisoners  exclusive  of  seamen,  was 
over  seven  thousand ;  the  British  loss  was  be- 
tween five  and  six  hundred.  The  combined  army 
consisted  of  about  seven  thousand  American  reg^ 
ulars,  five  thousand  French,  and  four  thousand 
militia.  Their  loss  was  about  three  hundred 
The  land  forces  surrendered  to  Washington,  the 
naval  to  the  French  Admiral. 

This  glorious  event  was  hailed  throughout  the 
country  with  the  greatest  demonstrations  of  joy 
It  had  completely  destroyed  British  power  at 
the  south,  and  a  speedy  conclusion  of  the  war 
was  looked  for.  Congress  passed  special  thanks 
to  each  commander  engaged  in  the  siege,  and 
presented  to  Washington  two  stands  of  colore 
taken  from  the  enemy,  and  to  Counts  Rochambean 
and  De  Grasse  two  pieces  of  field  ordnance. 
Congress  also  resolved  to  conunemorate  the  evenl 
by  rearing  a  marble  column,  to  be  adorned  with 
devices  emblematical  of  the  alliance  betwaaa 
France  and  the  United  States,  and  to  inscribe  it 
with  the  record  of  incidents  pertaining  to  the 
siege  and  the  surrender. 


The  whole  use  of  a  hat  is  probably  not  geper- 
ally  known — it  is  of  more  use  than  covering  the 
head.  If,  when  a  person  falls  overboard,  he  had 
presence  of  mind  to  instantly  take  off  his  hat,  and 
bold  the  rim  of  it  to  his  chin,  so  that  the  hollow 
would  be  upward,  it  would  keep  him  above  the 
water  as  long  as  ever  he  could  hold  it.  This  has 
been  tried,  and  actually  proved  correct. 


Dean  Swift  says :  It  is  with  little-souled  people 
as  it  is  with  narrow-necked  bottles :  the  less  they 
have  in  thea^  the  more  noise  they  tnake  in  pao»> 
iag  out* 
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mOGBSPa  ROUSE  ITTCAK  TOWN. 

York  is  a  pretty  little  town  in  the  southeaatam 
part  of  Virginia^  and  situated  on  the  banks  ef  the 
beantifiil  stream  whence  it  deriyes  its  name. — 
It  is«  in  fact,  upon  a  peninsula,  fonned  hj  James  rir- 
er  on  the  south,  and  York  rivor  on  the  nortib ;  both 
ot  which  empty  into  the  Chesapeake  bay  a  few  miles 
below.  Gloucester  is  situated  upon  the  north  side 
of  York  river,  directly  opposite  York  town.  There 
is  a  sweep  or  bend  in  the  river  at  this  point,  and 
the  distance  over  from  York  to  the  headland  of  the 
opposite  shore  is  but  about  a  mile. 

And  what  of  York  ?  Why,  it  was  at  this  little  local- 
ity, that  the  famous  earl  Comwallis,  the  darling  hope 
of  the  British  ministry,  the  gentleman  who  counted 
with  so  much  facility  on  the  reduction  of  the  southern 
country,  and  who  exhibited  bo  much  humane  and 
tender  mercy  by  flaying  cattle  and  killing  poultry, 
destroying  haystacks,  burning  houses,  and  pillaging 
villages,  it  was  here,  that  this  notable  personifica- 
tion of  British  grace,  was  invested,  and  disarmed  of 
those  dangerous  instruments  with  which  he  fain 
would  have  committed  so  much  mischievous  havock. 
Yea,  to  the  joy  o[  America,  and  the  grief  and  amaze- 
ment of  Britain,  the  great  eurl,  by  a  series  of  ma- 
noeurres  conducted  with  consummate  skill,  by  Lafay- 
ette on  land,  and  the  Ck>unt  de  Grasse  at  sea,  was 
compelled  to  surrender  the  posts  of  York  and  Glou- 
cester, which  he  occupied  with  so  much  fancied  se- 
curity, reduced  indeed,  with  his  army  of  seven  thou- 
sand men,  to  the  humiliating  necessity  of  capitulating 
on  any  terms  his  conquerors  might  propose.  And 
here,  in  a  field,  a  little  above  York  town,  did  the 
whole  of  that  great  army  march  out,  with  colours 
cased,  and  lay  down  their  arms  in  front, and  in  view 
•f  the  American  posts.  ^ 

When  Comwallis  saw  that  he  was  completely  in- 
vested by  the  allied  armies,  by  land  and  sea,  and 
knew  that  he  was  cut  off  from  reaching  Clinton,  at 
New  York,  and  from  receiving  aid  from  any  quarter, 
he  sat  down  in  despair,  and  wrote  the  following  note 
to  C^eral  Washington  • — 

York,  17th  October,  1781. 
Sir: — I  propose  a  cessation  of  hostilities  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and  that  two  officers  may  be  ap- 
pointed by  each  side,  to  meet  at  Mr.  Moore*s  house, 
to  settle  terms  for  the  surrender  of  the  posts  of  York 
and  Gloucester.     I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Slc, 

CORNWALLIS. 

Ailer  some  further  preliminary  correspondence, 
the  commissioners  accordingly  met  at  Mr.  Moore's 
b>use,  and  arranged  the  articles  of  capitulation. 

Opposite,  reader,  you  have  a  sketch  of  this  very 
Identical  Mr.  Moore's  house.  I'here  it  is,  in  its  primi- 
tive simplicity,  invested  as  it  is  with  all  its  glorious 


associationa,  precisely  as  it  stwds  at  tlua  veij  mm 
ment,  just  as  it  was  thecu  The  Mme  howe 
the  sama  windowa — (he  sanM  clapboards — the  aana 
dormant  roof— the  same  old  kitchen — the  same  greea 
pasture  in  firont — and  the  identical  beautiful  Y«dL 
river,  stretching  off  with  its  mirrored  soiface  in  tba 
distance.  The  messuage,  however,  has  changed 
hands ;  it  is  now  owned  by  a  Virginia  planter — the 
soil  is  under  cultivation — the  house  is  occupied  by 
the  overseer  of  the  plantation,  and  those  cows,  per* 
adventure,  appertain  to  the  dairy  thereof. 

And  here  follow  the  identical  articles  of  capitula- 
tion, as  they  were  arranged  and  signed  in  that 
house. 

Colonel  Laurens,  and  the  Viscount  de  NoaUlee 
were  the  commissioners  on  the  part  of  Gen^nl 
Washington,  and  Colonel  Dundas,  and  Major  Roaa^ 
on  that  of  Earl  Comwallis. 

ARTICLES  OF  CAPmJLATION 

Settled  between  his  excellency  General  Wash- 
ington, commander-in-chief  of  the  combined  forces 
of  America  and  France ;  his  excellency  the  Coimt 
de  Kochambeau,  lieutenant-general  of  the  armies  oi 
the  king  of  France,  great  cross  of  the  royal  and  mil- 
itary order  of  St.  Louis,  commanding  the  auxiliary 
troops  of  his  roost  Christian  majesty  in  America , 
and  his  excellbncy  the  Count  de  Grasse,  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  naval  armies  of  his  most  Christian 
majesty,  commander  of  the  order  of  St.  Louis,  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  naval  army  of  France,  in  the 
Chesapeake,  on  the  one  part,  and  the  Right  Honour- 
able Earl  Comwallis,  lieutenant-general  of  his  Brit^ 
annick  majesty's  forces,  commanding  the  garrisons 
of  York  and  Gloucester,  and  Thomas  Symonds, 
esquire,  commanding  his  Britannick  majesty's  naval 
forces  in  York  river  in  Virginia,  on  the  other  part 

Article  i. — The  gcrrisons  of  York  and  Glouces- 
ter, including  the  officers  and  seamen  of  his  Brit- 
annick majesty's  ships,  as  well  as  other  mariners,  to 
surrender  themselves  prisoners  of  war  to  the  com- 
bined forces  of  America  and  France.  The  land 
troops  to  remain  prisoners  to  the  United  States,  the 
navy  to  the  naval  army  of  his  most  Christian  ma- 
jesty.    Granted. 

Article  ii. — The  artillery,  arms,  accoutrements, 
military  chests,  and  public  stores  of  every  denomi- 
nation, shall  be  delivered,  unimpaired,  to  the  heads 
of  departments  appointed  to  receive  them.     Grante  J. 

Article  hi. — At  twelve  o'clock  this  day,  the  two 
redoubts  on  the  left  flank  of  York  to  be  delivered, 
the  one  to  a  detachment  of  American  infantry,  the 
other  to  a  detachment  of  French  grenadiers. 
Granted. 

The  garrison  of  York  river  will  march  oitt  to  n 
plaeei  to  be  appointed,  in  front  of  the  posts,  al  two 
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Mock)  yati— ly,  iHtk  tbooMer^d  -ftims,  oi^iirs 
eased,  sad  dnmw  beating  a  Britiah  or  Germaii 
Biarcb.  They  are  then  to  ground  their  arms,  and 
retiffa  to  their  encampment,  where  they  will  remain 
I  tkey  are  de^wtched  to  the  places  of  their  desti- 
Two  works  on  the  Gloucester  side  will  be 
Mivered  at  one  o'clock,  to  a  detachment  of  French 
and  American  troops  appointed  to  possess  them. 
The  garrison  will  march  out  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
afimraoQQ ;  the  caTalry,  with  their  swords  drawn, 
trampets  sounding,  and  the  infantry  in  the  manner 
faBscribed  for  the  garrison  of  York.  They  are  like- 
wise to  return  to  their  encampments,  until  they  can 
be  finally  marched  off. 

Article  iv. — Officers  are  to  retain  their  side- 
araas.  Bo^  officers  and  soldiers  to  keep  their  pri- 
▼ate  property  of  every  kind ;  and  no  part  of  their 
baggage  or  papers  to  be  at  any  time  subject  to  search 
or  inspection.  The  baggage  and  papers  of  officers 
and  soldiers  taken  during  the  siege  to  be  likewise 
preserved  for  them.     Granted. 

It  is  understood  that  any  property  obviously  belong- 
ing to  the  inhabitants  of  these  states,  in  the  posses- 
skMi  of  the  garrison,  shall  be  subject  to  be  reclaimed. 

A  RT1CLE  V. — ^The  soldiers  to  be  kept  in  Yirginia, 
Maryland,  or  Pennsylvania,  and  as  mnch  by  regi- 
ments as  possible,  and  supplied  with  the  sane  ra- 
tions of  provisions  as  are  allowed  to  soldiers  in  the 
service  of  America.  A  field-officer  firom  each  na- 
tion, to  wit,  British,  Aoa^ach,  and  Hessian,  and 
other  ottcers  on  parole,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to 
fifty  men,  to  be  allowed  to  reside  near  their  respec- 
tire  regiments,  to  visit  them  frequently,  and  be  wit- 
nesses of  their  treatment;  and  that  their  officers 
may  receive  and  deliver  clothing  and  other  necessa- 
ries for  them,  for  which  passports  are  to  be  granted 
when  applied  for.     Granted. 

Article  vi. — ^The  general,  staff,  and  other  offi- 
cers, not  employed  as  mentioned  in  the  above  arti- 
cles, and  who  choose  it,  to  be  permitted  to  go  on 
pande  to  Eorope,  to  New  York^  or  to  any  other 
American  maritime  post  at  present  in  tbe  posses- 
sion of  the  British  forces,  at  their  own  option ;  and 
proper  vessds  to  be  granted  by  the  Count  de  Grasse 
to  carry  them  under  flag  of  truce  to  New  York  with- 
in ten  days  from  this  date,  if  possible,  and  they  to  re- 
side in  a  district  to  be  agreed  upon  hereafler,  until 
diey  embark.  The  officers  of  the  civil  department  of 
the  army  and  navy«.to  be  included  in  this  article. 
Passports  to  go  by  land,  to  be  granted  to  those  to 
whom  Tossels  cannot  be  furnished.     Granted. 

Article  vii. — Officers  to  be  allowed  to  keep 
iiddiers  as  servants,  according  to  the  common  prac- 
tice of  the  service.  Servants  not  soldiers  are  not  to 
be  considered  as  prisoners,  and  are  to  be  dlowed  to 
attend  their  masters.    Granted. 


AvnxnsM  vfu.-^Tbs  Bonnetto  rioopof-war  ^ 
be  equipped,  and  navigated  by  its  {assent  caftaift 
attd  crew,  and  left  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  Lord 
Comwallis  from  the  hour  that  the  capitulation  is 
signed,  to  receive  an  aiddecamp  to  carry  despatch- 
es to  Sir  Henry  Clinton ;  and  such  soldiers  «b  be 
may  think  proper  to  send  to  New  York,  le  be  pet* 
mitted  to  sail  without  examination.  When  his  de* 
spatches  are  ready,  his  lordship  engages  on  his  paitt 
that  the  ship  shall  be  delivered  to  the  order  of  the 
Count  de  Grasse,  if  she  escape  the  dangers  of  te 
sea.  That  she  shall  not  carry-  off  any  publick  stores. 
Any  part  of  the  crew  that  may  be  deficient  en  hot 
retmm,  aand  the  soldiers  passengers,  to  be  accooil)! 
fo  on  her  deliveiy. 

Article  ix. — ^The  traders  aro  io  {deserve  ihek 
property,  and  to  be  allowed  three  months  to  dispose 
of  or  remove  them ;  and  those  traders  are  not  to  be 
considered  as  prisoners  of  war. 

The  tiraders  will  be  allewed  to  dispese  of  thsk 
effeeti^  the  allied  army  havng  die  right  of  pre-eoip- 
tton.  The  traders  to  be  considered  as  pnsonetB  •£ 
war  upon  parole. 

Article  x.-^Natives  or  inhtAitants  ef  dtftfent 
parts  of  this  country,  at  present  in  Yorker  Gloueee- 
ter,  are  not  to  be  punished  on  account  of  having 
joked  tbe  British  army. 

This  article  cannot  be  assented  te,  being  altefsA- 
er  of  civil  resort. 

Article  xi. — Proper  hospitals  to  be  furnished 
for  the  sick  and  wounded.  They  are  to  be  attended 
by  their  own  surgeons  on  parole ;  and  they  are  to 
be  furnished  with  medicines  and  stores  from  the 
American  hospitals. 

The  hospital  stores  now  at  York  and  Gloucester 
shall  be  delivered  for  the  use  of  the  British  sick  and 
wounded.  Passports  will  be  granted  for  procuring 
them  further  supplies  from  New  York,  as  occasion 
may  require  ;  and  proper  hospitals  will  be  ftimished 
for  the  reception  of  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the  two 
garrisons. 

Article  xii. — ^Wagons  to  be  furnished  to  tmtj 
the  baggage  of  the  officers  attending  the  soldiers, 
and  to  surgeons  when  travelling  on  account  of  the 
siok,  attending  the  hospitals  at  the  publick  expense. 

They  are  to  be  famished  if  possible. 

Article  xiii. — ^The  shipping  and  boats  in  the  two 
harbours,  with  all  their  stores,  guns,  tackling,  and 
apparel,  shall  be  delivered  up  in  their  present  state 
to  an  officer  of  Ae  navy,  aj^inted  to  take  posses- 
sion of  them,  previously  unloading  the  private  ptn- 
perty,  part  of  which  had  been  on  board  for  security 
during  the  siege.     Granted. 

Article  xiv. — No  article  of  capitulation  to  be  in- 
fringed on  pretence  of  reprisals  ;  and  if  there  be  any 
doubtful  eiqpressions  in  it,  they  are  to  be  inteipnSed 
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MeovttBf  lo  tbe  egammn  mumng  nxd  acc«pMion  of 
&•  words.    Granted. 

Done  at  York  town,  in  Virginia,  October  19th, 

1781.  CoRNWALLIfi, 

Thomas  Stkonos. 
Don*  in  the  trenches  before  York  town,  in  Yir- 
ftaixL,  October  19th,  1781. 

George  Washington, 
Le  Comte  de  Rochambeao, 
Le  Comte  de  Barras, 

En  mon  nom  Si  celoi  du 
Comte  de  Grasse. 
The  success  of  the  siege  of  York  town,  it  is  gen- 
erally understood,  decided  the  revolutionary  war. 
"The  infant  Hercules,"  said  Dr.  Franklin,  "has 
now  strangled  the  two  serpents,  that  attacked  him 
in  his  cradle.  All  the  world  agree  that  no  expedi- 
tion was  ever  better  planned  or  better  executed." 
For  the  "  great  glory  and  advantage"  of  the  surren- 
der of  York,  Washington  afterwards  acknowledged 
himself  chiefly  indebted  to  the  French  alliance. 
And  in  the  proceedings  of  Congress  upon  the  matter, 
it  was  amongst  other  things :  "  Resolved,  That  Con- 
gress cause  to  be  erected  at  York  town  a  mar- 
ble column,  adorned  with  emblems  of  the  alliance 
between  the  United  States  and  France,  and  inscrib- 
ed with  a  suscinct  narrative  of  the  events  of  the 
siefe,  and  capitulatkm." 


JOHN  HANCOCK. 


During  the  siege  at  Boston,  General  Washington 
consulted  Congress  upon  the  propriety  of  bomlmrd- 
ittg  the  (own  of  Boston.  Mr.  Hancock  was  then 
President  of  Congress.  After  General  Washington's 
letter  was  read,  a  solemn  silence  ensued.  This 
was  broken  by  a  member,  making  a  motion  that  the 
house  should  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole,  in  order  that  Mr.  Hancock  might  give  his 
opinion  upon  the  important  subject,  as  he  was  deep- 
ly interested  from  having  all  his  estate  at  Boston. 
After  he  left  the  chair,  he  addressed  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  the  whole,  in  the  following  words  : 
'*  It  is  true,  sir,  nearly  all  the  property  I  have  in 
the  world,  is  in  houses  and  other  real  estate  in  the 
town  of  Boston  ;  but  if  the  emulsion  of  the  British 
army  from  it,  and  the  liberties  of  our  country,  require 
iheir  being  burnt  to  ashes — issue  the  order  for 
that  purpose  immediately." 


General  Putnam. — Daring  the  war  in  Canada, 
between  the  French  and  English,  when  Creneral  Am- 
herst was  marching  across  the  country  to  Canada, 
the  army  coming  to  one  of  the  lakes  which  they  were 
obliged  to  pass,  found  the  French  had  an  armed 
vessel  of  twelve  guns  upon  it.  The  general  was 
in  great  distress ;  his  boats  were  no  match  for  her, 
and  she  alone  was  capable  of  sinking  his  whole 
amy,  in  the  situation  in  which  it  was  placed. 
General  Putnam  c  jw  to  him  and  said,  "  General, 
that  ship  must  be  taken.'*     **  A/,"  said  Ambem« 


^  I  would  gire  the  woiU,  if  Ae  was  talMn."  •*! 
will  take  her,"  says  Putnam.  Amherst  smiled,  sad 
asked  how  ?  '*  Give  me  some  wedges,  a  beetle,  (t 
large  wooden  hammer  or  mallet,  used  for  driving 
wedges)  and  a  few  men  of  my  own  choice."  Am- 
herst could  not  conceive  how  an  armed  vessel  wat 
to  be  taken  by  a  few  men,  a  beetlo  and  wedges. 
However,  he  granted  Putnam's  request.  \Vhsa 
night  came,  Putnam,  with  his  materials  and  men, 
stole  quietly  in  a  boat  under  the  vessel's  stem,  and 
in  an  instant  drove  in  the  wedges  behind  the  rudder, 
in  the  little  cavity  between  the  rudder  and  the  ship, 
and  left  her.  In  the  morning  the  sails  were  seen 
fluttering  about,  she  was  adrift  in  the  middle  of  the 
lake,  and  being  presently  blown  ashore,  she  wu 
easily  taken. 


THE  MUSICIAN'S   LAST  HOUE^ 

BT   PARK  BBNJAMIV. 

Thb  nod  dd  m«n  lay  dying.   Soft  and  cool 
Plafea  the  Xil^hx,  summer  breese  among  the  learea 
Of  a  deep  foUaged  tree,  that  cast  ita  uiade 
bito  the  window  of  his  quiet  room. 
It  made  a  rtistling  whisper  like  the  hush 
Of  a  fond  mother  o*er  her  sleeping  babe. 
A-nd  all  were  still — ^yet  many  txicnds  were  there, 
"Who  oft  had  hung  enchanted,  on  the  sounds 
Flowing  from  those  pale  lips,  springing  like  thoogjbl 
BeBeatE  the  touch  of  thoae  thin  stincss  fingers. 
He  slept— how  calm !  and  oh !  methinks  he  dreamed! 
He  dreamed  of  starry  miisick— of  the  spheres 
Makhig  rich  harmon^r — of  seraphs'  haips, 
Thrilling  and  trembling  to  the  heavenlv  plumes 
That  fanned  their  golden  wires.    He  heard  the  mm$ 
Of  cherubim,  sympnonious,  faint  and  low  ; 
For  soft  he  nnfled,  and  seemed  intent  to  hear— 
He  heard  the  choir  of  SA£ds,  loud  and  full, 
Pouring  a  flood  of  musick ;  for  be  stirred 
With  restless  fervour,  and  hb  eyelids  vose. 
*rwas  but  the  breeze  disquieting  his  slumbe^^ 
Throwing  the  branches  of  the  leafy  tree 
Asainst  the  lattice — freshening  as  the  ray 
Cn  sunset  deepened.    Its  first,  low^eomadisff  ti 
Had  mingled  with  his  fancy,  and  he  dreamed 
Of  gentle  cadence :  when  it  louder  swelled 
He  heard  the  angel  chorus,  and  Bwoke ! 

Turning  his  feeble  gaze  upon  the  forms 
That  stood  around,  subdued  to  breathless  awe, 
He  seemed  to  seek  for  some  dear  oouateaanoe. 
The  inouiring  look  vras  answered — ^for  a  giH, 
As  lovely  as  the  seraph  of  his  dream. 
With  voice  as  charming,  lo  his  pillow  leaned 
And  sobbed:  "  What  wilt  thou  with  me,  oh !  my  &tberr 
**  I'm  dying,  Ella,  dying !  play  an  air 
Upon  tny  harp — its  chords  I  would  hear  thriH 
With  the  deep  musick  which  I  taught  and  loved. 
And  still  love  next  to  thee,  mine  own,  and  Heaven !" 
The  maiden  went,  and  wiUi  a  faltering  step 
Approached  her  haip.    She  lightly  touchea  the  strings, 
Prelusive  to  some  strain,  as  sad  and  solemn 
As  the  lone  swan's  first  but  last  warbled  song. 
Sudden  the  old  man  rose.    His  dim  eye  lightened ; 
His  hands  he  threw  as  if  in  rapid  flight, 
Across  the  chords,  and  deariy  spoke — "  Not  e?! 
Not  so !  my  daughter — not  a  mournful  theme ; 
For  I  would  triumph  over  Death,  and  soar 
YictCHrious  as  a  eonqueror  to  his  throne  ! 
Beii^martiMlairr 

The  maiden  paused 
A  moment  only ;  for  new  coura^  flaidied 
O'er  her  bright  brow--and  inspiration,  caught 
From  her  great  father's  spirit,  gave  her 
To  sweep  the  chords  witn  firm  and  bril 
She  played  a  Triun^ih,  such  as  Miriam  suag^ 
When  Israel's  rescued  armies  passed  the  sea ! 

The  sunset's  latest  beams  streamed  broadly  ia 
Upon  the  old  man's  couch.    His  visage  shone 
As  if  the  portals  of  the  sky  were  thrown 
Apart  before  his  sway.    'The  haip  still  flvfflg 
Marastick  musick  on  his  ia|»ured  ear ; 
Ana  with  the  utterance  of  a  mighly  straiB» 
He  fell  upon  his  piUow— and  was  stiDl 
His  soul  had  flMSsd  an  Ibirit  wBfB 
ToHesfen! 
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CURIOUS  REUCK  OF  ANTIQUnT. 

Ws  have  now  before  us  a  very  curious  and  interest- 
h^  apecimen  of  ancieut  art,  presented  to  us  by  a 
frMtad,  the  work  probably  of  a  people  who  inhabited 
this  coontry  previous  to  the  present  race  of  aborigi- 
aes ;  for  it  displays  a  perfection  in  the  arts  far  sur- 
passing the  rude  state  in  which  they  at  present  exist 
sflKmg  this  people. 

This  relick  was  found  in  Michigan,  in  one  of  those 
ancient  fortifications  which  are  scattered  over  our 
cooBtry.  It  b  a  piece  of  sculpture,  the  material  of 
which  resembles,  somewhat,  black  slate,  but  is  as 
kard  as  flint.  A  knife  will  make  no  impression  up- 
on it.  It  evidently  must  have  been  carved  when  in 
t  softer  state  than  the  present.  It  was  probal^y 
formed  of  some  earthy  material  into  a  proper  con- 
sistence to  be  cut,  and  was  then  hardened  by  baking. 

The  figure  is  that  of  a  female  siuinff  on  the  ground, 
in  mD  attitude  and  air  of  sadness  and  despondency, 
leaning  her  head  upon  the  back  of  her  left  hand,  the 
elbQw  resting  on  the  top  of  a  small  vessel  in  the 
form  of  a  cask  ;  the  right  hand  resting  on  the  knee 
Slid  holding  something  which  appears  to  have  en- 
fraTed  on  it  some  written  characters,  but  which  are 
too  small  and  indistinct  to  enable  us  accurately  to 
fiscem  their  form.  Over  the  head  is  thrown  a  loose 
drapery,  falling  down  upon  the  shoulders  and  back, 
leading  the  left  arm,  on  which  she  reclines,  and  the 
left  breast  naked;  but  folding  across  in  graceful 
folds  over  the  right  arm  and  breast,  and  covering 
the  front  part  of  the  figure.  On  the  forepart  of,  the 
bead,  which  is  not  covered  by  the  drapery,  the  hair 
IS  graeefully  parted,  and  a  portion  of  it  hangs  down 
in  tresses  upon  the  left  breast.  The  little  cask  on 
which  she  leans,  shows  the  staves  in  regular  order, 
with  three  hoops  at  the  top,  and  two  at  the  bottom. 
The  head  of  the  cask  comes  up  even  with  the  chime, 
and  seems  to  be  formed  of  narrow  strips  like  the 
staves  ;  on  the  front  part  of  the  cask  there  appears  to 
have  been  something  attached  like  a  handle,  but  of 
what  form  is  not  distinguishable,  as  a  portion  of  the 
front  part  of  the  figure  is  broken  ofiT.  Around  the 
cask  lengthwise,  over  the  hoops,  passes  something 
Uke  a  band,  which  was  designed,  perhaps,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  it. 

From  the  size  of  the  vessel,  compared  with  that 
erf*  the  figure,  we  shoidd  iudge  its  use  was  to  carry 
water.  Every  part  of  the  ngure  and  its  appendages, 
is  very  distinct,  and  the  sculpture  admirably  perform- 
ed, and  yet  the  whole  height  by  exact  measurement, 
is  but  one  inch  and  one  eighth.  The  head,  whic}i  dis- 
plays very  perfectly  the  featin'es,  and  even  a  couhten- 
ance  indicative  of  wo,  is  not  larger  than  a  good^suted 
pea.  What  this  tiny  figure  was  meant  to  represent, 
when  was  the  age  in  which  it  was  made,  and  who 
were  the  people  whose  ingenious  artists  could  pro- 
duce such  works — are  interesting  inquiries,  but  will 
probably  never  be  satisfactorily  answered. 

Cknesee  Fanner. 

ON  THE  EVILS  OP  WAR. 
The  following  thrilling  aceouat  of  the  execiaion 
of  CeL  Hayne,  of  Somh  Carolina,  during  the  war  of 
die  American  revolution,  was  related  by  the  Rev.  M. 
BMkwkh,  IB  a  discourse  **  On  the  evils  of  War." 

;  the  distinguished  viea  who  fell  victims 


in  the  war  of  the  AsMticaa  ywrshrtiii,  was  OA 
Isaac  Hayne,  of  South  Carolina ;  a  man  who,  by 
bis  amiability  of  character  and  hfgh  sentiments  of 
honour  and  uprightness,  had  secured  the  good  will 
and  afifection  of  all  who  knew  him.  He  had  a  wife 
and  six  children,  the  eldest  a  boy  thirteen  years  of 
age.  His  wifb,  to  whom  be  was  tenderly  attached 
fell  a  victim  of  disease  :  an  event  hastened  not  im- 
probably by  the  inconveniences  and  sufferings  inci- 
dent to  a  Slate  of  war,  in  which  the  whole  army 
largely  participated.  Col.  Hayne  himself  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  English  forces,  and  in  a  short  time 
was  executed  on  the  gallows  under  circumstances 
calculated  to  excite  the  deepest  commiseration.  A 
great  number  of  persons,  both  English  and  Ameri- 
cans, interceded  for  his  life  ;  the  ladies  of  Charles- 
ton signed  a  petition  in  his  behajf ;  his  motherless 
children  were  on  their  bended  knees  humble  suitors 
for  tlieir  beloved  father,  but  all  in  vain. 

*'  During  the  imprisonment  of  the  father,  his  eldest 
son  was  permitted  to  stay  with  him  in  the  prison. 
Beholding  his  only  surviving  parent,  for  whom" he 
felt  the  deepest  affection,  loaded  with  irons  and  con- 
demned to  die,  he  was  overwhelmed  with  constema* 
tion  and  sorrow.  The  wretched  father  endeavoured 
to  console  him,  by  reminding  him  that  the  unavail* 
ing  grief  of  his  son  tended  only  to  increase  bis  own 
misery ;  that  he  came  into  this  world  merely  to  pre^ 
pare  for  a  better ;  that  he  himself  was  preparea  to 
die,  and  could  even  rejoice  that  his  troubles  were  so 
near  ended.  *  To-morrow,'  said  he,  *  1  set  out  for 
immortality :  you  will  accompany  me  to  the  place 
of  my  execution,  and  when  I  am  dead,  take  my  body 
and  bury  it  by  the  side  of  your  poor  mother.'  The 
youth  fell  upon  his  father's  neck,  crying,  '  Oh,  my 
father,  my  father,  I  die  with  you !'  Col.  Hayne,  as 
he  was  loaded  with  irons,  could  not  return  the  em- 
brace of  his  son,  and  merely  said,  in  reply,  *  Live, 
my  son  ;  live,  to  honour  God  by  a  good  life,  live  to 
take  care  of  your  brother  and  liule  sisters.' 

'*  The  next  morning,  proceeds  the  narrator  of 
these  distressing  events.  Col.  Hayne  was  conducted 
to  the  place  of  eicecution.  His  son  accompanied 
him.  Soon  as  they  came  in  sight  of  the  gallows, 
the  father  strengthened  himself  and  said,  *  Tom,  my 
son,  show  yourself  a  man !  that  tree  is  the  boundary 
of  my  life  and  all  my  life's  sorrow.  Beyond  that 
the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are 
at  rest.  Don't  lay  too  much  at  heart  our  separation, 
it  will  be  short  T  was  but  lately  your  mother  died 
— to-day  I  die.  And  you,  my  son,  though  but  young 
must  shortly  follow.'  '  Yes,  my  father,'  replied  the 
broken  hearted  youth,  '  I  shall  shortly  follow  you, 
for  indeed  i  feel  that  I  cannot  live  long.'  And  this 
melancholy  anticipation  was  fulfilled  in  a  manner 
more  dreadful  than  is  implied  in  the  mere  extinction 
o(  life.  On  seeing  his  father  in  the  hands  of  the 
executioner,  and  then  struggling  in  the  halter,  he 
stood  like  one  transfixed  ami  motionless  with  hor 
rour.  Till  then,  proceeds  the  narration,  he  had 
wept  incessanily---but  as  he  saw  that — the  fountain 
of  his  tears  was  staunched,  and  he  never  wept  more. 
He  diod  insane  ;  and  in  his  last  moments  often  call* 
ed  on  his  father,  in  terms  that  brought  tean  from  the 
hardest  hevrt". 
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AK  IHGIDfiirr  OP  THE  RESOLUTION. 

Ik  the  tunimer  of  1770,  daring  one  of  Ihe  dark* 
mi  periods  of  our  revolutionary  airuggle,  in  the 
Ihen  small  village  of  S  (ihouffh  it  now  bears  a 

more  dignified  title)  in  this  state,  lived  Judge  V— -, 
one  of  the  firmest  and  truest  patriots  within  the 
limits  of  the  <'  old  Thirteen, "  and  deep  in  the  confi* 
dence  of  Washington.  Like  most  men  of  his 
times  and  substance,  he  had  furnished  himself  with 
arms  and  ammunition,  sufficient  to  arm  the  males  of 
his  household.  These  consisted  of  himself,  three 
•ons  and  about  twenty-five  negroes.  The  female 
part  of  his  family  consisted  of  his  wife,  one  daugh- 
ter, Catharine,  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  the 
heroine  of  our  tale,  and  several  slaves.  In  the  se- 
cond story  of  his  dwelling  house,  immediately  over 
the  front  door,  was  a  small  room,  called  the '  armory, ' 
in  which  the  arms  were  deposited  and  always  kept 
ready  for  immediate  use.  About  the  time  at  which 
we  introduce  our  story,  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
village  was  much  annoyed  by  the  nocturnal  prowl- 
ings  and  depredations  of  numerous  Tories. 

it  was  on  a  calm,  bright  Sabbath  afternoon,  in 
the  aforesaid  summer,  when  Judge  V.  and  his  fam- 
ily, with  the  exception  of  his  daughter  Catharine 
and  an  old  indiHposed  female  slave,  were  attend- 
ing service  in  the  village  church.  Not  a  breath 
disturbed  the  serenity  of  the  atmosphere — ^not  a 
sound  profaned  the  sacred  stillness  of  the  day ;  the 
times  were  dangerous,  and  Catharine  had  locked 
herself  and  the  old  slave  in  the  house  until  the  re- 
turn of  the  family  from  church.  A  rap  was  heard 
at  the  front  door.  "  Surely,*'  said  Catharine  to  the 
slave,  *'  the  family  have  not  yet  come  home ;  church 
cannot  be  dismissed.**  The  rap  was  repeated. 
**  I  will  see  who  it  is,*'  said  Cathanne,  as  she  ran  up 
stairs  into  the  armory.  On  opening  the  window  and 
looking  down  she  saw  six  men  standing  at  the  front 
door,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  three  of 
whom  she  knew  were  Tories ;  who  formerly  resided 
in  the  village.  Their  names  were  Van  Zandt,  Fin- 
ley  and  Shendon;  the  other  three  were  strangers, 
bat  she  had  reason  to  believe  them  to  be  of  the 
same  political  stamp,  from  the  company  in  which 
•he  found  them. 

Van  Zandt  was  a  notorious  character,  and  the 
Dumber  and  enormity  of  his  crimes  had  rendered  his 
name  infbmous  in  that  vicinity.     Not  a  murder  or  a 

robbery  was  committed  within  miles  of  8 that 

he  did  not  get  the  credit  of  planning  or  executing. 
The  characters  of  Finley  and  Shendon  were  also 
deeply  stained  with  crime,  but  Van  Zandt  was  a 
master  spirit  in  iniquity.  The  appearance  of  such 
characters  under  such  circumstances,  must  have  been 
truly  alarming  to  a  young  lady  of  Catharine's  age, 
if  not  to  any  lady,  young  or  old.     But  Catharine 

V possessed  her  father's  spirit — «•  the  spirit  of 

the  times.*'  Van  Zandt  was  standing  on  the  stoop, 
rapping  at  the  door,  while  his  companions  were 
ticking  in  a  whisper  on  the  side  walk  oa  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  aureet 

••Is  Judge  V at  home!"  asked  Van  Zandt, 

wben  he  saw  Catharine  at  the  window  above. 

«•  He  in  not,"  said  she. 

**  We  have  business  of  pressing  importance  with 
biiDf  and  if  you  will  open  the  door,**  said  Van  Zandt, 
*  we  will  walk  in  and  remain  till  he  returns/* 


«*  No,**  said  Catharine, "  when  he  went  to  ehuidi, 
he  left  particulalr  directions  not  to  have  the  doon 
opened  motil  the  family  returned.  You  had  better 
call  when  chnrch  is  dismissed.** 

"  No,  I'll  be  d— d  if  we  do,"  retorted  the  rilliin, 
••we  will  enter  now  or  never." 

*•  Impossible !"  replied  she,  *^you  c«umH  titer 
until  he  returas." 

••Open  the  door!"  cried  he,  "or  we'll  break  it 
down,  and  burn  you  and  the  house  up  together."  B^ 
saying,  he  threw  himself,  with  all  the  force  he  pes* 
sessed,  against  the  door,  at  the  same  time  ealiing 
upon  his  companions  to  aeeist  him.  The  door, 
however,  resisted  his  efforts. 

••Do  not  attempt  that  again,"  laid  Catharine,  ••or 
you  are  a  dead  man,"  at  the  same  time  presentmg 
from  the  window  a  heavy  horaeman's  pistol,  ready 
cocked. 

At  the  sight  of  this  formidable  weapon,  the  con* 
panions  of  van  Zandt,  who  had  crossed  the  street  at 
his  call,  retreated. 

••  What!"  cried  their  leader, ''you  d— ^cowards! 
are  you  frightened  at  the  threats  of  a  girl?"  and 
again  he  threw  himself  upon  the  door.  The  weap- 
on was  discharged,  and  Van  Zandt  fell. 

The  report  was  heard  at  the  church,  and  males 
and  females  at  once  rushed  out  to  ascertain  the  cause. 
On  looking  towards  the  residence  of  Judge  V*— 
they  perceived  five  men  running  at  full  speed,  la 
whom  the  Judge*s  negroes  and  several  others  gars 
chase ;  and  from  an  upper  window  of  his  residenee 
a  white  handkerchief  was  waving,  as  if  beckoning 
for  aid. 

All  rushed  towards  the  place,  and  upon  their  arri- 
val. Van  Zandt  was  in  tlie  agonies  of  death.  He 
still  retained  strength  to  acknowledge  that  he  had 
long  contemplated  robbing  that  house,  and  had  fre- 
quently been  concealed  in  the  neighbourhood  for  thai 
purpose,  but  no  opportunity  had  offered  until  that 
day,  when,  lying  concealed  in  the  woods,  they  had 
seen  the  Judge  and  his  family  going  to  church. 

The  body  of  the  dead  Tory  was  taken  and  buried 
by  the  sexton  of  the  church,  as  he  had  no  relations 
in  that  vicinity. 

After  an  absence  of  two  hours,  or  thereabouts, 
the  negroes  returned,  having  succeeded  in  capturing 
Finley  and  one  of  the  strangers,  who  were  that 
night  confined,  and  the  next  momin? ,  at  the  earnest 

solicitation  of  Judge  V ,  liberated  on  the  promise 

of  amending  their  lives. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  October  of  the  same  yean 
that  Catharine  V was  sitting  by  an  upper  win- 
dow of  her  father's  house,  knitting;  though  autumm 
the  weather  was  mild,  and  the  window  was  hoist^ 
about  three  inches.  About  sixty  or  seventy  feet 
from  the  rear  of  the  house  was  the  barn,  a  huge  old 
fashioned  edifice,  with  upper  and  lower  folding 
doors ;  the  lower  doors  were  closed,  and  inciden- 
tally casting  her  eyes  towards  the  bam,  she  saw 
a  small  back  door,  on  a  range  with  the  front  door 
and  the  window  at  which  she  was  sitting,  open, 
and  a  number  of  men  enter.  The  occurrence  of  the 
summer  immediately  presented  itself  to  her  mind, 
and  the  fact  that  her  fatlier  and  the  other  maler 
of  the  family  were  at  work  in  a  field  aouEie  fiii* 
tance  from  the  house,  led  her  to  suspect  that  4hat  o]^ 
portunity  had  been  improved,  probably  by  aome  of 
Van  Zandt's  friends,  to  plunder  and  re veqfe  Ua  4fidi» 
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Coaetdinf  herself,  tlierefore,  behind  the  carUins, 
•he  Darrowly  watched  their  moremente.  She  saw  a 
BnB*8  head  elowly  rieiDf  above  the  door»  and  appa« 
rettlly  reeoniioiteriiig  the  premises— it  was  Finley*s. 
Their  object  was  now  evident.  Going  to  the  **  armo- 
ry," she  selected  a  well  loaded  mosket,  and  resum- 
^  her  place  bj  the  window.  Kneeling  upon  the 
door*  she  laid  the  muzzle  of  the  weapon  upon  the 
window  sill  between  the  curtains,  and  taking  de« 
liberate  aim,  she  fired.  What  effect  she  had  pro- 
duced, she  knew  not,  but  saw  several  men  hurrying 
oet  of  ^e  banu  by  the  same  door  they  had  entered. 
The  report  again  brought  her  father  and  the  work- 
men to  the  house,  and  on  ^oing  into  the  bam,  the 
dead  body  of  Finley  lay  upon  the  floor. 

Catharine  V  afterwards  married  a  captain  of 

the  Continental  army,  and  she  still  lives,  the  honour- 
ed mother  of  a  numerous  and  respectable  line  of 
des  ^endaotp.  The  old  house  is  also  **  in  the  land  of 
the  living,"  ^end  has  been  the  scene  of  maiiy  a  prank 
of  the  writer  of  this  tale,  in  the  heyday  of  mischiev- 
io«8  boyhood-^-ataten  Uander. 


HUNTING  EXPLorra 


bility  to  effect  his  escape  by  removing  Che  body  o. 
the  bear,  seems  improbable,  because  supposing  him 
to  have  been  unable  by  main  strength  to  effect  this 
object,  it  would  have  cost  him  but  litde  labour  to 
have  cut  up  and  removed  ^e  animal  by  piecemeal. 
It  is  most  likely  either  that  he  was  suffocated,  or  that 
he  had  received  some  injury,  which  disabled  him  from 
exertion.  The  cave  bears  a  name  which  commemo- 
rates the  event. 

There  are  in  many  parts  of  the  western  states, 
singular  depressions  or  basins,  which  the  inhabitants 
call  sink-holes.  They  are  sometimes  very  deep,  cir- 
cular at  the  top,  with  steep  sides  meeting  in  a  point 
at  the  bottom,  precisely  in  the  shape  of  a  funnel 
At  the  bottom  of  one  of  these,  in  Monroe  county, 
Illinois,  a  party  of  hunters  discovered  the  den  of  a 
she  wolf,  and  ascertained  that  it  contained  a  litter  of 
whelps.  For  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  latter, 
they  assembled  at  the  place.  On  examining  the  en- 
trance to  the  den,  it  was  found  to  be  perpendicular, 
and  so  narrow  as  to  render  it  impossible  or  very  dif- 
ficult for  a  man  to  enter ;  and  as  a  notion  prevails 
among  the  hunters,  that  the  female  wolf  only  visits 
her  young  at  night,  it  was  proposed  to  send  in  a  boy 
to  destroy  the  whelps.  A  nne,  courageous  boy,  arm- 
ed with  a  knife,  was  accordingly  thrust  into  the  ca* 
vem,  where,  to  his  surprise,  he  foun^  himself  in  the 
company  of  the  she  wolf,  whose  glistening  eye-balk» 
white  teeth,  and  surly  voice,  sufficiently  announced 
her  presence.  The  boy  retreated  towards  the  en- 
trance, and  called  to  his  friends,  to  inform  them  that 
the  old  wolf  was  there.  The  men  told  him  that  he 
was  mistaken;  that  the  old  wolf  never  staid  with 
her  young  in  daylight;  and  advised  him  to  go  boldly 
up  to  the  bed,  and  destroy  the  litter.  The  boy, 
thinking  that  the  darkness  of  the  cave  might  have 
deceived  him,  returned,  advanced  boldly,  and  laid  Uis 
hand  upon  the  she  wolf,  who  sprang  upon  him,  and 
oit  him  very  severely,  before  he  could  effect  his  re* 
treat,  and  would  probably  have  killed  him,  had  he 
not  defended  himself  with  resolution.  One  or  two 
of  the  men  now  succeeded  in  effecting  an  entrance, 
torches  were  introduced,  the  wolf  shot  and  her  off- 
spring  destroyed. — ^Western  Monthly  Magndne. 

PITTSBURGH  IN  1784. 

A  Revolutionary  worthy  who  visited  Pittsburgh 
in  1784,  thus  spoke  of  the  then  future  Birmingham 
of  the  Ohio  Valley: — 

'^  Pittsburflrh  is  inhabited  almost  entirely  by 
Scotch  and  Irish,  who  live  in  paltry  log  housesi 
and  are  as  dirty  as  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  or 
even  Scotland.  There  is  much  small  trade  car- 
ried on :  goods  are  brought  at  the  vast  expense 
of  forty-five  per  cent,  from  Philadelphia  and  Bal- 
timore. They  take,  in  the  shops,  money,  wheat, 
flour  and  skins.  Thev  have  four  attorneys,  two 
physicians,  one  schoolhouse,  two  taverns,  and  no 
chapel :  so  they  are  likely  to  be  damned  without 
benefit  of  clergy.  The  rivers  so  encroach  on  the 
town,  that  I  was  told  the  Alleghany  had,  in  thirty 
years,  carried  away  one  hundred  yards.  Ths 
place^  I  believty  will  never  be  very  considerable,'*^ 

The  village  which,  half  a  century  ago,  had  no 
place  of  worship,  has  now  fourteen  churches, 
four  banks,  manufactories  innumerable,  a  theatre, 


Mawt  years  ago,  a  Frenchman  with  his  son,  was 
hmrtiBg  in  a  part  of  Missouri,  distant  about  forty 
miei  from  St.  Louis.  Having  wounded  a  large 
beer,  the  animal  took  refuge  in  a  cave,  the  aperture 
lea^g  into  which,  was  so  small  as  barely  to  admit 
its  passage.  The  hunter,  leaving  his  son  without, 
instantly  prepared  to  follow,  and  with  some  difficulty 
drew  his  body  through  the  narrow  entrance.  Hav- 
ing reaehed  the  interior  of  the  cave,  he  discharged 
his  piece  with  so  true  an  aim  as  to  inflict  a  mortal 
wound  npon  the  bear.  The  latter  rushed  forward, 
and  passing  the  man,  attempted  to  escape  from  the 
cave,  bat  on  reaching  the  narrowest  part  of  the  pas- 
sage, through  which  it  had  entered  with  some  diffi- 
cidty,  the  strength  of  the  animal  failed,  and  it  expir- 
ed. The  entrance  to  the  cave  was  now  completely 
dosed  by  the  carcass  of  the  animal.  The  boy  on 
the  ontside,  heard  his  father  scream  for  assistance, 
and  attempted  to  drag  out  the  bear,  but  found  his 
strength  insufficient.  Afler  many  unavailing  efforts, 
he  b^ame  much  terrified,  and  mounted  his  father's 
horse  with  the  determination  of  seeking  assistance. 
There  was  no  road  through  the  wilderness,  but  the 
sagacioiis  horse,  taking  the  direction  to  St.  Louis, 
earned  the  alarmed  youth  to  that  place,  where  a  par- 
ty was  soon  raised  and  despatched  to  the  relief  of  the 
hunter.  But  they  searched  in  vain  for  the  place  of 
his  captivity.  From  some  cause  not  now  recollected, 
the  trace  or  the  horse  was  obliterated,  and  the  boy  in 
his  agitation,  had  so  far  forgotten  the  landmarks  as  to 
be  totally  unable  to  lead  them  to  the  spot.  They 
returned  alter  a  weary  and  unsuccessful  search ;  the 
hunter  was  heard  of  no  more,  and  no  doubt  remain- 
ed of  his  having  perished  miserably  in  the  cave. 
Some  years  afterwards,  the  aperture  of  the  cavern 
was  discovered,  in  a  spot  so  hidden  and  so  difficult 
of  access  as  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  those  who 
passed  near  it.  Near  the  month  was  found  the  skel- 
eton of  the  bear,  and  within  the  cave,  that  of  the 
Frenchman,  with  his  gun  and  equipments,  all  appa- 

rendy  in  Ae  same  coition  as  when  he  died.    Tliat  ^^  ^^  ^^^  j^^^^^  computation,  a  population  of 
he  shouki  have  pensfaed  ofhunger,  from  mere  in»-lj^;^nty,fi^^  thousand. 
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REVOLUTIONARY  REMINISCENCES. 


BENNINGTON  BATTLE-GROUND. 

Ok  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth  of  July  18-,  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  joining  a  party  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  riding  on  horseback,  to  view  the  ground 
where  the  celebrated  Bennington  battle  was  fought. 
iVithough  it  is  called  the  battle  of  Bennington,  yet 
the  actual  engagement  took  place  in  Hoosick,  near 
the  Vermont  line.  It  probably  received  its  name 
from  the  fact,  that  the  object  of  strife  was  situated  in 
Bennington,  and  that  the  people  of  that  place,  old 
and  young,  contributed  much  to  this  small  but  im- 
IKtrtant  victory. 

Our  course  was  northwest,  about  nine  miles  from 
the  courthouse. 

Although  the  sun  did  not  shine  upon  us  in  his 
sU'ength,  yet  the  interposing  clouds  seemed  only  to 
add  fresh  coolness  to  the  moniing,  and  thus  en- 
hance the  pleasure  of  our  ride.  The  whole  com- 
pany appeared  in  fine  spirits ;  our  horses  were  gay 
and  lively,  and  even  the  old  dog  Hector  seemed  to 
partake  of  the  general  gladness. 

On  either  side  of  the  road,  the  fields  were  loaded 
wuli  abundi^nce  ;  while  here  and  there  was  seen  the 
fanner  who  seemed  to  rejoice  as  his  strong  hands 
gathered  those  fruits  of  his  summer's  toil. 

We  continued  our  way,  sometimes  upon  the 
gl«Mi  bftoks  of  a  pure  and  limpid  stream,  at  others, 
riung  abruptly  to  the  high  summits  of  those  hills 
ttom  whence  lay  stretched,  far  in  the  blue  distance, 
a  bold,  y«t  deli^tful  landscape. 

Af^r  a  most  delightful  ride  of  about  seven  miles, 
WB  were  informed  that  a  spot  o[  some  interest  was 
near  at  hand.  A  farmer,  living  near,  learning  the 
object  fi^"  our  visit,  mounted  his  nag  in  a  twinkling, 
mA  came  galloping  to  tell  us  what  he  knew  about 
tb«  OMtter.  We  idl  inunediately  wheeled  and  gave 
him  audience ;  whereupon  he  raised  himself  in  his 
stinvps,  (or  by-the-way,  I  believe  he  was  bareback,) 
and  pmnted  to  ar  orchard  upon  a  steep  side-hill  to 
the  right,  and  aaul :  "  Fifty-five  years  ago,  the 
fourteenth  day  of  next  August,  General  John  Stark 
encamped  in  that  orchard,  then  just  planted,  to  watch 
the  movements  of  Colonel  Baum,  who  had  just  ad- 
Ttniageously  posted  himself  upon  a  hill  about  two 
milea  below." 

Our  minds  soon  ran  back  to  the  time  when  the 
whole  surrounding  country  sounded  with  the  din  of 
battle ;  when  even  the  place  whereon  we  looked, 
was  covered  with  ardent  warriors.  But  now,  how 
changed !  On  the  same  turf  where  was  the  bustle 
of  a  camp,  the  timid  flock  was  lying  in  perfect  quiet, 
and  where  were  fear  and  apprehension,  are  now 
peace  and  safety,  each  "  under  his  own  vine  and 
fig-tree,  and  none  to  molest  or  make  him  afraid." 

After  listening  to  our  informant  for  some  time, 
we  bade  him  good  morning,  and  resumed  our  ride. 

About  three  quarters  of  a  mile  beyond  this,  we 
came  to  the  celebrated  Mather's  place ;  a  latge  brick 
house  singularly  constructed,  built  in  four  towns, 
thret  counties,  and  two  states  !  Whether  placed  in 
this  spot  to  dodge  the  sherifT,  or  a  worse  adversary, 
I  cannot  say. 

I  was  informed  that  one  of  its  occupants  had  im- 
proved the  great  dodging  facilities  it  anbrded,  to  the 
Irequcnt  discomfiture  of  the  officer.    One  day,  the 


sheriflT  being  come,  duly  tonished  with  the  instre 
mernt  that  teadeth  ^  for  the  want  thereof  take  the 
body,*  he  was  politely  invited  to  be  seated  at  dinter, 
then  just  ready.  A  seat  was  assigned  the  man  of 
writs  in  Vermont,  while  **  mine  host"  took  a  cha» 
opposite,  in  the  state  of  New  York.  Dinner  being 
through,  the  execution  was  forthcoming,  and  ^  mine 
host"  was  invited  to  jail.  •*  Not  as  you  know  on  • 
said  he ;  '*  not  being  m  your  jurisdiction,  I  must  beg 
leave  to  decline."  How  the  matter  ended,  I  do  no: 
know. 

Leaving  the  old  house,  we  followed  upon  ^e 
banks  of  Sie  river,  which  we  were  obliged  to  ford  in 
two  places.  As  we  approached  the  last  fording* 
place,  the  river,  being  swollen  by  late  rains,  rolled 
its  dark  waters  in  a  current  so  strong  and  deep,  thai 
it  made  the  good  courage  of  our  ladies  to  waver 
However,  we  crossed  without  accident.  Coming 
out  of  the  river  we  looked  directly  upon  the  hill  on 
the  summit  of  which  Colonel  Baum  had  halted,  being 
in  sight  of  General  Stark's  army  drawn  up  in  order 
of  battle  ;  but  not  thinking  it  prudent  to  attack  them, 
he  encamped  and  sent  expresses  to  inform  Colonel 
Breyman  of  his  situation.  This  officer  was  station- 
ed at  Batten-kill,  with  about  one  thousand  troops, 
consisting  of  Brunswick  grenadiers,  light  infiintry 
and  chasseurs,  to  reinforce  Colonel  Baum  in  case  he 
needed.  General  Stark  also  declined  an  attack,  as 
his  opponent  had  very  much  Uie  vantage  ground. 
He  retreated  to,  and  encamped  in  the  orchard  we 
have  just  spoken  of. 

That  ni^t,  a  council  of  war  was  held,  and  it  was 
decided  to  attack  Colonel  Baum  next  morning  before 
he  could  be  reinforced ;  but  the  weather  being  rainy, 
little  was  done  on  either  side ;  except  the  slurmish, 
in  which  the  Americans  were  for  the  moat  part 
successful. 

Colonel  Baum's  forces  consisted  of  fire  hundred 
Hessians  and  tories,  besides  more  than  one  thou- 
sand Indians.  In  his  pocket,  he  had  those  prodi- 
gious instructions  which  are  the  greatest  curiosity  in 
3iat  way,  I  have  ever  seen.  Were  they  not  so  long, 
I  could  insert  them  here.  In  substance,  they  were 
to  have  Colonel  Baum  proceed  through  the  New 
Hampshire  Grants,  to  take  all  the  horses,  carriagres, 
&c.,  that  he  found,  cross  the  mountains  to  Brattle- 
borough,  and  come  from  there  to  meet  Burgoyne  at 
Albany;  make  prisoners  of  all  ofiicers,  whether  civil 
or  military,  acting  under  Congress — make  the  whole 
country  believe  that  it  was  Burgoyne's  advance 
guard,  who  were  going  to  Boston,  and  at  Spring- 
field, were  to  be  united  with  the  British  troops  from 
Rhode  Island — to  bring  all  horses,  saddles,  and 
bridles ;  the  horses  to  be  tied  together  so  that  one 
man  could  lead  ten  horses  ! — And  now  he  was  jnat 
about  to  commence  the  fulfilment  of  these  grasping 
requirements.  On  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth. 
General  Stark  was  joined  by  a  body  of  militia  from 
Berkshire,  under  command  of  Colonel  Symonds. 

General  Stark  having  assembled  his  Green 
Mountain  boys,  read  in  their  countenances  the  eer- 
tainity  of  his  success.  He  saw  before  him  men  ^rho  * 
had  followed  the  plough  their  lives  long,  and  now^ 
they  stood  up  shoulder  to  shoulder,  in  no  feeble  ar- 
ray, many  of  them  armed  with  their  usual  hunting 
equipments.  Pointing  them  to  where  the  enemy 
lay,  and  then  turning  to  them,  he  saw  in  their  very 
eyes  that  victory  or  deadi  was  the  deep  and  settled 
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of  dkeir  souls,  and  be  exelaimed :  "  The 
\simj  are  ours,  or  Molly  Stark  lies  a  widow  to 
aigbt  !**  Words  that  will  be  fox  ever  memorable  in 
the  aichives  of  our  country. 

The  whole  force  was  now  divided  into  three  di- 
risioRS.  Colonel  Nichols,  with  two  hundred  and 
(Ifgr  men,  was  to  gain  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  left 
viog,  and  Col.  Hendrick,  with  three  hundred  and 
liftjr,  was  to  gain  their  rear  right,  while  General 
Sudi  himself  attacked  them  in  front.  The  battle, 
according  to  Williams,  commenced  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

The  Indians  retreated  with  savage  yells  at  the 
li|8t  oaset.  And  after  a  severe  engagement  of 
peariy  two  hours,  the  enemy  surrendered.  Among 
(he  "  spoils^  were  two  brass  cannon,  which  the 
Americans  found  of  great  service.  This  was  no 
woDor  accomplished,  than  General  Stark  was  in- 
fonned  that  Colonel  Warner  was  just  arrived  with 
a  jOresh  regiment  from  Manchester.  This  brave  man 
went  directly  to  iight  Colonel  Breyman,  while 
Genend  Stark  collected  his  forces  to  sustain  him. 
The  conflict  was  desperate  on  both  sides.  It  con- 
tiimed  until  night-fall,  when  the  German  troops  gave 
wi^,  and  left  the  field  to  their  Yankee  victors.  Un- 
der co^er  of  the  darkness,  many  of  them  escaped. 
Cdonel  Banm  received  a  wound  in  the  first  engage- 
ment, which  soon  after  proved  mortal. 

The  Americans  took  that  day,  four  fieldpieces, 
tweWe  brass  drums,  two  hundred  and  fifty  (hragoon 
iwords,  four  ammunition-wagons,  and  seren  hundred 
pdsoners.  Their  own  loss  was  thirty  slain,  forty 
woonded. 

The  influence  of  this  engagement  was  very  great. 
Along  night  of  reverses  hi^hung  over  the  northern 
sectkm  of  our  country,  and  this  was  the  first  dawning 
of  that  bright  day  which  was  fast  approaching. 

Our  company  returned  by  a  circuitous  route,  and 
after  riding  about  twenty-three  miles,  we  arrived  at 
bone,  and  the  long  shades  of  the  trees  told  us  cer- 
tnnly  that  the  day  was  ending. 


A    NEW  JERSEY   HERO. 


Captain  Nathaniel  Fitz  Randolph,  of  Wood- 
bridge,  was  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  intrepid 
men.  Twice  he  was  ofifered  a  colonel's  commis- 
lion  in  the  reffular  army ;  but  he  preferred  the 
command  of  his  own  select  volunteers  to  any 
other  service,  and  performed  the  most  desperate 
deeds  of  valor. 

He  and  his  men  were  once  surrounded  by  a 
peatly  superior  force  of  the  British.  Their  uni- 
form motto  was  "  Death  or  Victory."  The  con- 
test was  maintained  with  great  slaughter  on  both 
tides,  until  he  stood  literally  alone,  wading  in  the 
blood  of  his  companions,  who  lay  in  heaps  dead 
tad  wounded  around  him.  In  this  condition,  he 
seized  a  musket,  and,  being  a  man  of  freat  mus- 
cular strength,  defended  himself,  and  knocked 
down  his  enemies  right  and  left  with  the  butt-end 
of  it,  until  the  British  Commander  became  heart- 
ily lick  of  the  contest,  and  begged  that  for  God's 
B^e  he  would  desist  and  spare  the  sacrifice  of 
bmnan  Kfe,  seeing  that  he  must  eventually  fall 
>M  their  hands  oead  or  alive.  He  coolly  renlied 
^  he  was  not  yet  a  prisoner,  and  again  jptaoed 
binuelf  m  a  posture  of  defence.    The  Dritiah 


officer  renewed  his  entreatiea»  telling  him  he  was 
the  bravest  man  he  ever  saw,  and  that  it  was  a 
pity  so  valuable  a  life  should  be  lost  in  so  unequal 
a  contest  \  promising  him  the  kindest  treatment. 
At  length,  being  covered  with  wounds,  and  faint 
and  weak  from  fatigue  and  loss  of  blood,  and  no 
longer  able  to  raise  the  weapon  of  defence,  he 
reluctantly  gave  himself  up,  under  the  pledge 
that  he  should  be  well  treated,  and  exchanged 
the  first  opportunity  :  which  promise  was  faith- 
fully performed,  and  he  was  soon  again  at  liberty 
to  take  up  his  arms  in  defence  of  freedom.  His 
bravery,  intrepidity,  and  gigantic  strength,  made 
him  a  terror  to  the  British  wherever  his  name 
was  known ;  but  the  tories  and  London  traders 
were  his  most  inveterate  foes.  A  whole  squad 
dared  not  encounter  him  in  the  daytime,  even 
when  he  was  alone. 

On  a  certain  occasion,  when  he  was  on  a  scout- 
ing expedition  on  Staten  island,  a  party  of  tories 
secretly  dogged  him  into  a  house  in  the  evening, 
and,  after  he  had  laid  aside  his  arms,  rushed  in 
upon  him  and  made  him  prisoner — when,  to  bis 
great  grief  and  mortification,  he  remained  nearly 
a  year  before  he  was  exchanged. 

At  the  head  of  his  volunteers  he  once  encoun- 
tered a  company  of  Hessians,  one  of  whom  be- 
ing somewhat  separated  from  the  rest,  took  de- 
liberate aim  and  wounded  Captain  R.  in  the  arm. 
He  plainly  saw  whence  the  ball  came,  the  com- 
panies being  very  near  together,  and  walking 
deliberately  up  to  the  fellow,  as  though  he  would 
say  something  to  him,  seized  him  under  his  eo«wd 
arm,  and  brought  him  ofi*  a  prisoner,  while  bi« 
gaping  comradesstood  motionless  with  surprise. 

Captain  R.  was  finally  killed  by  a  musket-halt 
in  a  battle  near  Elizabethtown,  and  buried  at 
Woodbridge  with  the  honors  of  war. 


DISTANCES  OF  STARS  IN  THE  MILKY- WAY, 

In  regard  to  the  distance  of  some  of  these  starsi 
we  may  easily  conceive  that  they  are  immense, 
and,  consequently,  far  removed  from  our  distiBCt 
comprehension.  Sir  W.  Hersehel,  in  endeavor** 
ing  to  determine  a  "  sounding  /tne,"  as  he  calls 
it  to  fathom  the  depth  of  the  stratum  of  stars  io 
the  Milky-Way,  endeavors  to  prove^  by  preUy 
conclusive  reasoning,  that  his  twenty  feet  tele- 
scope penetrated  to  a  distance  in  the  profundity 
of  space  not  less  than  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  times  the  distance  of  Siriusi  so  that  a 
stratum  of  stars  amounting  to  four  hundred  and 
ninety-seven  in  thickness,  each  of  them  ae  far 
distant  beyond  another  as  the  star  Sirius  is  dislaat 
from  our  sun,  was  within  the  reach  of  his  visiom 
when  looking  through  that  telescope.  Now,  the 
least  distance  at  which  we  can  conceive  Siriua  to 
be  from  the  eanh  or  the  sun  is  2<3,000,000,00(^« 
000,  or  twenty  billions  of  miles ;  and,  eonsequeal- 
ly,  the  most  distant  stars  visible  to  his  telescope 
must  be  four  hundred  and  ninety-seven  times 
this  distance,  that  ie,  9,940,000,000,000,000,  or 
nearly  /en  iJhittamd  bittiam  of  oulee! 
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An  Antique, — A  renenible  and  beantiM  rvlick 
of  old  times  bas  been  disinterred,  as  one  may  sav, 
from  a  burial  of  thirty  years  and  more,  in  Norfolk. 
This  is  nothing  loss  than  the  mace,  employed 
before  the  Rerolution,  by  the  borough-court,  as  a 
symbol  of  authority.  It  is  of  richly-wrought 
silver,  three  feet  six  inches  long,  and  weighing 
eighty-six  ounces.  It  consists  of  a  polished  staff, 
having  a  crown  on  the  top,  with  the  British  arms, 
the  rose  and  thistle,  and  other  devices.  The  crown 
weighs  twenty-eight  ounces. — From  an  inscription 
on  the  staff,  it  appears  that  this  beautiful  piece  of 
workmanship  was  presented  to  the  corporation  of 
Norfblk  in  1753,  by  the  Hon.  Robert  Dinwiddie  ; 
then  lieutenant-govemour  of  Virginia.  In  1790,  it 
was  committed  to  the  clerk  of  the  borough-court 
for  safe  keeping,  and  by  him  deposited,  in  1805, 
in  the  vault  of  the  Virginia  bank,  where  it  has 
ever  since  remained  undisturbed,  and  almost  for- 
gotten. 


BATTLE  OP  THE  BRANDYWINE. 

We  had  been  in  the  saddle  about  an  hour,  under 
the  intrepid  Pulaski,  who,  with  his  own  hands,  ex- 
amined our  swords,  pistols,  and  other  equipments,  as 
if  assured  that  the  struggle  would  be  a  deadly  and 
long-continued  one.  The  day  was  one  of  the  most 
beMtiful  that  ever  l^roke  o? er  the  earth.  V^e  were 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  main  body,  ranged  along 
a  green  slope,  facing  the  west,  oiu*  horses,  about 
four  hundred  in  numt^r,  standing  as  patiently  as  so 
many  marble  statues,  until  just  as  the  eastern  sky 
began  to  redden  and  undulate,  and  cloud  after  cloud 
to  n^  up,  and  heave  like  a  great  curtain  upon  the 
wind;  and  the  whole  heaven  seemed  dbcharging 
all  its  beauty  and  brightness  upon  one  spot,  I  happened 
to  torn  about,  and  saw  the  tall  Pole  (Pulaski)  bare- 
headed, tilting  his  horse,  like  some  warlike  presence 
come  out  of  the  solid  earth,  to  worship  upon  the  very 
sammit  of  the  hill  behind  us,  it  might  be  (for  the  no- 
ble carriage  of  the  man,  the  martial  bearing  of  the 
soldier,  would  permit  either  interpretation)  in  the  aw- 
ful employment  of  devotion,  or  in  the  more  earthly 
one,  of  martial  observation.  But  suddenly  he  reined 
up  his  charger,  shook  the  heavy  dew  from  his  horse- 
man's cap,  replaced  it,  and  leaped  headlong  down  the 
hill,  just  as  a  bright  flash  passed  away  on  the  horizon, 
foUowed  by  a  loud  report ;  and  the  next  mstant  a  part 
of  our  ranks  were  covered  with  dust  and  turf,  thrown 
op  by  a  cannon-ball  that  struck  near  the  spot  he  had 
just  left. 

Our  horses  pricked  up  their  ears  at  the  sound,  and 
oH  at  once,  as  if  a  hundred  trumpets  were  playing 
in  the  wind,  came  the  enemy  in  his  advance.  Pu- 
laski unsheathed  his  sword,  called  out  a  select  body, 
and  set  off  at  a  full  gallop  to  a  more  mstant  elevation, 
w^iere  he  saw  the  enemy  advancing  in  two  columns ; 
010  under  Knyphausen,  which  moved  in  tremendous 
steadiness,  in  a  dark  solid  mass,  towards  the  spot 
oe^ipied  by  General  Maxwell;  die  other  under 
Comwallis,  which  seemed  to  threaten  the  right  flank 


of  our  main  body.  Intelligence  was  imme^ately 
sent  to  Wadimgton,  and  reinforcements  called  in, 
from  the  post  we  had  left 

We  kept  our  positions,  awaiting  for  a  whole  hour 
the  sound  of  conflict ;  at  last,  a  heavy  r olley  rattled 
along  the  sky,  a  few  moments  passed,  and  then  an- 
other followed,  like  a  storm  of  iron  upon  the  drum- 
heads. The  whole  air  rung  with  it ;  another,  and 
another  followed ;  then,  gradually  increasing  in  loud- 
ness, came  peal  after  peal,  till  it  resembled  a  con- 
tinued clap  of  thunder,  rolling  about  under  an  ilht- 
minated  vapour.  But  Pulaski,  with  all  his  impetfir 
osity,  was  a  general,  and  knew  his  duty  too  weS  to 
hazard  any  movement,  till  he  should  be  able  to  see, 
with  certainty,  the  operations  of  the  enemy  in  the 
vapour  below. 

Meanwhile,  several  little  parties  that  had  been 
sent  out,  came  in,  one  after  the  other,  with  the  intel- 
ligence that  Knyphausen  had  broken  down  upon 
Maxwell  in  magnificent  style^ — been  beaten  back 
again;  but  that  he  had  finally  prevailed,  and  that 
Maxwell  had  retreated  across  the  river.  A  thin 
vapour  had  now  arisen  from  the  green  earth  below 
us,  and  c<mipletely  covered  the  enemy  from  our  view 
It  was  no  longer  possible  to  follow  him,  except  by 
the  sound  of  his  tread,  which  we  could  feel  in  the 
solid  earth,  jarring  ourselves  and  our  horses ,  and 
now  and  then  a  quick  gUmmerin?  in  the  mist  as 
some  standard  was  raismi  above  it;  some  weapon 
flourished,  or  some  musket  shot  through  it  liko  • 
rocket. 

About  an  hour  after,  a  horseman  dashed  through 
the  smoke  on  the  very  verge  of  the  horizon,  and 
after  scouring  the  fields,  for  a  whole  mile  within 
view,  communicated  with  two  or  three  others,  wha 
set  off  in  different  directions ;  one  to  us,  with  orders 
to  hurry  down  to  the  ford,  where  the  commander-in- 
chief  was  determined  to  faU  on  Knyphausen  with 
all  his  power,  before  Comwallis  came  to  his  aid.  It 
was  a  noble  but  hazardous  game.  And  Pulaski, 
whose  warhorse  literally  thundered  and  lightened 
along  the  broken  and  stony  precipice  by  which  we 
descended,  kept  his  eyes  warily  to  the  right,  as  if 
not  quite  certain  that  the  order  would  not  be  counter- 
manded. 

We  soon  fell  in  with  General  Greene,  who  was 
posting  all  on  ftre  to  give  Knyphausen  battle ;  and  the 
next  moment  saw  Sullivan  in  full  march,  over  a  dis- 
tant hill  towards  the  enemy's  flank.  This  arrange- 
ment would,  doubtless,  have  proved  fatal  to  Knyphau- 
sen, had  not  our  operations  been  unfortunately  arrest- 
ed, at  the  very  moment  we  were  prepared  to  faU  upon 
him,  man  and  horse,  by  the  intelligence  that  Com- 
wallis had  moved  off  to  another  quarter.  It  was  a 
moment  of  irresolution— doubt.  It  was  the  deadi- 
blow  to  our  brilliant  hopes  of  victory.  Greene  was 
recalled,  and  Sullivan  commanded  to  hah. 

Hardly  had  this  happened,  our  horses  being 
covered  with  sweat  and  froth,  fretting  on  the  bit  Hke 
chained  tigers,  and  ourselves  covered  with  dust,  it 
being  an.  excessively  hot  and  sultry  day,  whoa  a 
heavy  cannonade  was  heard  on  our  right  flank,  and 
Greene,  to  whose  division  we  had  t^en  attached, 
was  put  in  motion  towards  Sullivan,  whom  we  had 
lefl  some  hours  before.  The  truth  now  broke  upon 
us  like  a  thunderclap.  The  enemy  had  passed, 
concentrated,  as  we  supposed,  and  fatten  upon  mast 
right. 
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I  mUB.  never  foget  Greene's  oomtenaace,  when 
ike  aew8  eame ;  he  was  oo  tlie  roadside,  npon  an 
afanoBt  perpendicidar  bank ;  but  be  wheeled  where 
he  waa,  dashed  down  the  bank,  his  face  white  as 
the  bleaehed  marble,  and  called  to  os  to  gallop  for- 
WMd,  with  such  a  tremendous  impulse,  that  we 
Baiched  four  miles  in  foity  minutes.  We  held  on 
dor  way  in  a  cloud  of  dust,  and  met  Sullivan  all  in 
disordef ,  nearly  a  mile  from  the  field,  retireating  step 
by  step^  at  the  head  of  his  men,  and  shouting  him- 
self hoarse,  covered  with  blood  and  sweat,  and 
•iriTing  in  vain  to  bring  diem  to  a  stand,  while  Com- 
wallis  was  pouring  in  upon  them  an  incessant  volley. 
Pulaski  dashed  out  to  the  right,  over  the  broken  fen- 
cesi  and  there  stood  awhile  upright  in  his  stirrups, 
recmmoitring,  while  the  enemy,  who  appeared  by 
the  smoke  and  the  dust  that  rolled  bof<Ke  them  in 
the  wind,  to  be  much  nearer  than  they  really  were, 
redoidiled  their  efforts ;  but  at  last,  Pulaski  saw  a 
fiirvourable  opportunity — the  column  wheeled;  the 
wind  swept  across  their  van,  revealing  them  hke  a 
battalion  of  spirits,  breathing  fire  and  smoke.  He 
gave  the  signd ;  Archibald  repeated  it ;  then  Arthur; 
then  Bnyself.  In  three  minutes  we  were  ready  for 
llie  word. 

When  Pulaski,  shouting  in  a  voice  that  thrilled 
tiuough  and  through  us,  struck  spurs  to  his  charger, 
it  was  half  a  minute,  so  fierce  and  terrible  was  his 
^large,  before  we  were  able  to  come  up  with  him. 
What  could  he  mean  ?  Gracious  Heaven !  my  hand 
convulsed,  like  that  of  a  drowning  man,  reined  up 
for  a  moment  when  I  saw  we  were  galloping  straight 
forward  into  a  field  of  bayonets ;  yet  he  was  the 
fifst  man !  and  who  would  not  have  followed  him. 

We  did  follow  him,  and  with  such  a  hurricane  of 
fire  and  steel,  that,  when  we  wheeled,  our  whole 
path  lay  broad  before  us,  with  a  wall  of  fire  on  the 
rig^  hand  and  the  left ;  but  not  a  bayonet  or  a  blade 
in  front,  except  what  were  under  the  hoofs  of  our 
horses — my  blood  rushes  now,  like  a  flash  of  fire 
through  my  forehead,  when  I  recall  the  devastation 
that  we  then  made,  almost  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
enemy's  column. 

But  Pulaski,  he  who  afterward  rode  into  their  in- 
Irenchments  on  horseback,  sword  in  hand,  was  ac« 
CQstomed  to  it,  and  having  broke  over  them  once, 
aware  of  his  peril  if  he  should  give  them  time  to 
awake  firom  their  consternation,  he  wheeled  in  a 
blaze  of  fire,  with  the  intention  of  returning  through 
a  wan  of  death,  more  perilous  than  that  which  shut 
the  children  of  Israel,  upon  the  Red  sea.  But  lo ! 
the  wall  had  rolled  in  upon  us ;  and  we  were  left 
no  alternative,  but  to  eontinue  as  we  had  began. 

The  undaunted  Pole  rioted  in  the  excess  of  his 
ioy.  I  remember  well  how  he  passed  me,  covered 
with  sweat  and  dust,  riding  absolutely  upon  the  very 
points  of  their  bayonets.  But,  at  last,  they  pressed 
upon  him,  and  horseman  af\er  horseman  fell  from 
omr  saddles;  when  we  were  all  faint  and  feeble, 
and  even  Archibald  was  fighting  on  foot,  over  his 
beautiful  horse,  with  Arthur  battling  over  his  head, 
we  heard  the  cry  of  "  Succour,  succour !"  Imme- 
diately we  felt  the  enemy  give  way,  heaving  this 
way,  then  that,  and  finally  concentrated  beyond  us. 

••Once  more!  once  more!"  cried  Pulaski,  and 
away  he  went,  breaking  in  upon  them  as  they  were 
forming)  and  trampling  down  whole  platoons  in  the 
charge    before  a  man  could  plant  his  bayonet  er 


bring  his  gun  to  an  aim ;  our  aspect  as  we  came 
thui^lering  round  upon  Uiem,  was  sufficient;  the 
enemy  fled,  and  we  brought  off  our  companions 
unhurt. 

I  have  been  in  many  a  battle,  many  a  one  that 
made  my  hair  afterward  stand  when  I  dreamed  of  it 
— but  never  in  one  where  the  carnage  was  so  dread- 
ful, and  fire  so  incessant,  as  that  which  followed  the 
arrival  of  Greene.  But  the  enemy  had  so  effectually 
secured  his  exposed  points  by  rauKs  of  men  kneeling 
with  planted  bayonets,  that  we  could  make  no  im- 
pression upon  them,  although  we  rode  upon  them 
again  and  again,  discharging  our  pistols  in  their 
faces.  • 


MY  NATIVE  HOME.— ALKXAMDKB  b-  mxt 

Land  of  the  South  '—imperial  land ! 

How  proud  ihy  mountains  rise. 
How  sweet  thy  scenes  on  everr  hand, 

How  fair  tby  covering  skies : 
But  not  for  this. — oh,  not  for  thee, 

I  love  thy  fields  to  roam. 
Thou  hast  a  dearer  spell  to  me. 

Thou  art  my  native  home ! 

The  rivers  roll  their  liquid  wealth, 

Unequalled,  to  the  sea, 
Thy  hills  and  valleys  bloom  with  health, 

And  green  with  verdure  be ! 
But  not  for  thy  proud  ocean  streams. 

Nor  for  thine  azure  dome. 
Sweet  sunny  South  ! — I  cling  to  thee. 

Thou  art  my  native  home! 

I  Ve  stood  beneath  Italians  clime. 

Beloved  of  tale  and  song. 
On  heaven's  hills,  proud  and  sublime 

Where  Nature's  wonders  thrcmg; 
By  Tempo's  classic  sunlit  streams, 

Where  gods,  of  old,  did  roam. 
But  ne'er  have  found  so  fair  a  land 

As  thou — my  native  home ! 

And  thou  hast  prouder  glories  too. 

Than  Nature  ever  gave. 
Peace  sheds  o'er  thee  her  genial  dew. 

And  freedom's  pinions  wave. 
Fair  science  flings  her  pearls  around. 

Religion  lifts  her  dome. 
These,  these  endear  thee  to  my  heart, 

My  own,  loved  native  home ! 

And  heaven's  best  gift  to  man  is  thine, 

Qod  bless  thy  rosy  eirU ! 
Like  sylvan  flowers,  they  sweetly  shinCi 

Theur  hearts  are  pure  as  pearls ! 
And  grace  and  goodness  circle  them. 

Where'er  their  footsteps  roam. 
How  can  I  then,  while  lovins^  them. 

Not  love  my  native  home  f 

Land  of  the  South !  imperial  land ! 

Then  here  's  a  health  to  thee ! 
Long  as  thy  mountain  barriers  stand, 

Mayst  thou  be  blessed  and  fi-ee ! 
May  dark  dissension's  banner  ne'er 

Wave  o'er  thy  fertile  loam, 
But  should  it  come,  theie  's  one  inH  die 

To  save  his  native  hone ! 
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BATTLE  OF  SARATOGA. 
'80t  Map,  pi«0  177.) 

Thb  following  mphically  simple  narrative,  from 
fhe  penonal  recmlections  of  an  eyewitness  and 
pafticipaior,  of  the  slorious  series  of  erents  immedi- 
ately preceding  and  attending  the  captnre  of  Bur- 
goyne — forming  what  we  must  regard  as  the  bright- 
est page  in  American  history — ^is  from  the  pen  of 
£.  Mattoon,  £sq.,  of  Amherst,  Mass.,  an  officer 
in  the  Reyolutionary  army  of  the  North— one  of 
the  few  yet  spared  to  invigorate  the  patriotism  and 
inspire  the  reverential  gratitude  of  the  existing 
and  rising  generations.  The  circumstances  which 
awakened  and  drew  forth  these  reminiscences,  are 
best  explained  by  the  letter  itself: — 

Akhxbst,  (IkhM.,)  October  7»  1836. 
Philip  Schutler,  Esq. 

Sir :  Yours  of  the  17th  ult.,  requesting  me  to 
give  you  a  detailed  account  of  the  battle  of  Sara- 
toga, surrender  of  Gen.  Burgoyne,  dtc,  was  duly  re- 
ceived. 

When  I  left  home  on  a  visit  to  my  friend  Frost,  at 
Union  village,  it  was  my  intention  to  have  visited 
the  ground  on  which  the  army  of  Gen.  Burgoyne 
was  met,  and  compelled  to  surrender.  But  the  ab- 
sence of  Mr.  Frost  prevented.  Had  I  known, 
however,  that  a  descendant  of  that  venerable  patriot 
and  brave  commander,  Gen.  Schuyler,  was  living  on 
the  ground,  I  should  have  found  means  to  pay  him 
my  respects. 

Creneral  Gates,  indeed,  obtained  the  honour  of 
c^>tiiring  Burgoyne  and  his  army ;  but  let  me  tell 
you,  sir,  that  it  was  more  through  the  wise  and  pru- 
dent counsels  of  your  brave  and  distinguished  an- 
cestor, and  the  energy  and  intrepidity  of  Generals 
Lincoln  and  Arnold,  than  through  the  ability  and 
foresight  of  Gates. 

In  my  narrative,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  what 
transpired  from  the  7th  to  the  17th  October,  1777, 
both  days  included.  This  will  necessarily  lead  me 
to  correct  the  statement  of  Gen.  Wilkinson,  and  a 
Mr.  Buel  in  your  neighbourhood,  respecting  the  fall 
of  Gen.  Frazier.  By  confounding  the  two  actions 
of  the  19th  of  September  and  7th  of  October,  nei- 
ther of  them  is  correctly  described. 

The  action  of  the  19th  of  September  commenced 
about  ten  o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  continued  during  the 
day,  each  army  alternately  advancing  and  retiring. 
On  that  day,  Col.  Morgan  posted  a  number  of  his 
riflemen  to  pick  off  the  officers  as  they  appeared  out 
of  the  woods ;  but  no  such  posting  of  riflemen  oc- 
corred  on  the  7th  October,  Gen.  Wilkinson  to  the 
eontranr  notwithstanding. 

On  uie  7th  of  October,  the  American  army  was 
posted  with  their  right  wing  resting  on  the  North 
liver,  Vkd  their  left  extending  on  to  Bemis's  heights ; 
Genet  als  Nixon  and  Glover  commanding  on  the 
right,  Lincoln  the  centre,  and  Morgan  and  Larned 
the  left.  The  British  army,  with  its  left  resting  on 
the  river,  was  commanded  by  Philips  ;  their  centre  by 
Gen.  Redheisel,  and  the  extreme  right,  extending  to 
the  heights  was  commanded  by  Ijord  Balcarras, 
where  he  was  strongly  fortified.  Their  light-troops 
were  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Frazier  and  Lieut. 
Auckland. 

About  one  o'clock  of  this  day,  two  signal  guns 
were  fired  on  the  left  of  the  British  army,  which  in- 


dkaAed  a  movement.  Our  troops  weie 
ately  put  under  arms,  and  the  lines  nanned.  M 
this  juncture.  Gens.  Lincoln  and  Arnold  rede  wflik 
great  speed  towards  the  enemy's  lines.  While  thef 
were  absent,  the  picket  guards  on  both  sidae  were 
engaged  near  the  river.  In  about  half  an  koar, 
Generals  Lincohi  and  Arnold  returned  to  heaAqiMBi 
ters,  where  many  €f(  the  officers  c<^ecled  to  ~ 
their  report.  Gen.  Gates  standing  at  the  door. 

Gen.  Lincdbpi  says:  '*Gen.  Gates,  the  fin 
the  river  is  merely  a  feint ;  their  object  is  yoarl 
A  strong  force  of  1500  men  are  marching  circuitoiM- 
ly  to  flant  themselves  on  ycmder  height  That 
point  must  be  defended,  or  your  camp  is  in  danger.^ 

Gates  replied :  *'  I  will  send  Morgan  with  his  riie* 
men,  and  Dearborn^  Infantry." 

Arnold  says  :  "  That  is  nothing ;  you  most  send  ft 
strong  force."  Gates  replied  :  "  Gen.  Arnold,  I  ha¥» 
nothing  for  you  to  do ;  you  have  no4Hisiness  here.'' 
Arnold's  reply  was  reproachful  and  severe. 

Gen.  Lincohi  sa3rs:  "You  must  send  a  strong 
force  to  support  Morgan  and  Dearborn,  at  least 
three  regimente." 

Two  regiments  from  Gen.  Lamed's  brigade  aad 
one  from  Gen.  Nixon's,  were  then  ordered  to  that 
station,  and  to  defend  it  at  all  hazards.  Gooorals 
Lincoln  and  Arnold  immediately  left  the  encamp- 
ment, and  proceeded  to  the  enemy's  lines. 

In  a  few  minutes,  Capt.  Fumival's  company  at 
Artillery,  in  which  I  was  lieutenant,  was  ordered  to 
march  towards  the  fire  which  had  now  opened  opoft 
our  picket  in  front,  the  picket  consisting  of  aboot 
three  hundred  men.  While  we  were  marching,  the 
whole  line,  from  the  river  up  to  our  picket  in  from, 
was  engaged.  We  advanced  to  a  hei^t  of  gxoond 
which  brought  the  enemy  in  view,  where  we  open- 
ed our  fire.  But  the  .enemy's  guns,  eight  in  nuoi- 
ber,  much  heavier  than  ours,  rendered  our  position 
untenable. 

We  then  advanced  into  the  line  of  infantry.  HiUte 
Lieut.  M'Lane  joined  me.  In  our  front  there  wo0 
a  field  of  com,  in  which  the  Hessians  were  secret- 
ed. On  our  advancing  towards  the  cornfield,  a  auoei- 
ber  of  men  rose  up  and  fired  upon  us.  M^Lane  w«o 
severely  wounded.  While  I  was  removing  hiai 
from  the  field,  the  firing  still  continued  withom 
abatement. 

During  this  time,  a  tremendous  firing  was  heard 
on  our  left.  We  poured  in  upon  them,  our  eanistos- 
shot  as  fast  as  possible,  and  the  whole  line  &OBa 
left  to  right,  became  warmly  engaged.  The  amoke 
was  very  dense,  and  no  movements  could  be  Beeao, 
but  as  soon  as  it  arose,  our  infantry  appeared  to 
be  slowly  retreating,  and  the  Hessians  slowly  ad« 
vancing,  their  officers  mrging  them  on  with  thoir 
hangers. 

Just  at  this  moment,  an  elderly  man,  with  a  long 
hunting  gun,  coming  up,  I  said  to  him :  "  Daddy,  the 
infantry  mus'n't  leave  me — I  shall  be  cut  to  piecea." 
He  replied :  **  I'll  give  them  another  gun."  Tho 
smoke  then  rising  again,  several  officers,  led  by  a 
general,  appeared  moving  to  the  northward,  in  th0 
rear  of  the  Hessian  line.  The  old  man,  at  that  in- 
stant, discharged  his  gun,  and  the  general  officer 
pitched  forward  on  tb^  heck  of  bis  horse,  aad  ior 
stantly  they  all  wheeled  about,  the  old  man  obsenp 
ing:  *'  I  have  killed  that  officer,  lei  him  be  who  bo 
wilL"    I  replied :  "  You  have,  And  it  is  a  gener^ 
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aad  by  his  ixms  I  believo  it  it  Frazier." 
Wkile  they  were  tuinin^r  about,  three  of  their  horses 
Jtiffed  down;  but  their  further  movements  were 
dMi  oMceaied  by  t^  enoke. 

Hue  I  will  offisr  the  reasons  why  I  think  this  of- 
ficer was  G«n»  Fraader^and  that  he  was  killed  by 
tbtskot  of  this  M  man.  In  the  first  place,  the  dis- 
tasoe,  by  actual  measurement,  was  within  the  reach 
of  a  guE*  For  the  next  morning,  a  dispute  arising 
ibont  the  distance,  some  contending  that  it  was  eight 
rods,  and  others  fifleen,  two  respectable  sergeants, 
back  of  wbon  have  since  been  generals  in  the 
niitia  of  Massachusetts,  were  selected  to  de- 
cide the  dispute  by  pacing  the  ground.  They  did 
M^  and  found  the  distance,  from  the  stump  where 
the  eld  man  stood  to  the  spot  where  the  horses  fell, 
jsit  twelve  rods.  In  the  next  place,  the  officer  was 
ikot  dinmgh  the  body  from  the  left  to  the  right,  as 
was  afterward  ascertained.  Now,  from  his  relative 
irasition  to  the  posted  riflemen,  he  could  not  have 
bsea  shot  through  in  this  direction,  but  they  must 
lisvtt  hit  him  in  front.  Moreover,  the  riflemen  could 
not  have  seen  him,  on  account  of  the  smoke  in 
wkieh  he  was  enveloped. 

The  tspoope  continuing  warmly  engaged.  Col. 
Johnson's  regiment  came  up,  threw  in  a  hea\y 
ilia,  and  compelled  the  Hessians  to  retreat.  Upon 
this,  we  advanced  with  a  shout  of  victory.  At  the 
nme  time  Auckland's  corps  gave  way. 

We  proceeded  but  a  short  distance  before  we 
cms  upon  four  pieces  of  brass  cannon,  closely  sur- 
noaded  by  the  dead  and  dying;  at  a  few  yards  far- 
ihflr,  we  came  upon  two  more.  Advancing  a  little 
Mier,  we  were  met  by  a  fire  from  the  British  in- 
imtry,  which  proved  very  fatal  to  one  of  Col.  John- 
Mi't  companies,  in  which  one  sergeant,  one  cor- 
ponl  and  fourteen  privates,  were  killed  and  about 
twtnty  were  wounded. 

They  advanced  with  a  quick  step,  firing  as  they 
caow  on.  We  returned  them  a  brisk  ^le  of  canister- 
dM)t,  not  allowing  ourselves  even  to  sponge  our  pie- 
ces. La  a  short  time,  they  ceased  firing,  and  advan- 
ced noon  us  with  trailed  arms.  At  wis  juncture. 
Arson  came  up  with  a  part  of  Brooks's  regiment, 
^  gave  them  a  most  deadly  fire,  which  soon  caus- 
ed diem  to  face  about,  and  retreat  with  a  quicker 
•t^ihan  they  advanced. 

uto  ficB  had  principally  ceased  on  our  lef\,  but 
was  hiisk  in  front  and  on  the  right.  At  this  mo- 
■eit,  Arnold  says  to  Col.  Brooks,  (late  govemour  of 
Kaseachusetts) :  **  Let  us  attack  Balcarras's  works." 
fcwdLs  replied :  "  No.  Lord  Auckland's  detach- 
■c«t  has  retired  there ;  we  can't  carry  them." — 
'I' Weil  dien  let  us  attack  the  Hessian  lines." 
wwks  replied:  "  With  all  my  heart."  We  all 
wheeled  to  the  right,  and  advanced.  No  fire  was 
[•eeived,  except  from  the  cannon,  until  we  got  with- 
J^^^HWt  ei^t  rods,  when  we  received  a  tremen- 
w  fire  from  the  whole  line.  But  few  of  our  men, 
■•wever,  fell.  Still  advancing,  we  received  a  sec- 
^wlfire,  in  which  a  few  men  fell,  and  Gen.  Arnold's 
jy'^e  fell  vnder  him,  and  he  himself  was  wounded. 
He  tried  out:  "  Rush  on,  my  brave  boys !"  After 
Woeiving  the  third  fire.  Brooks  mounted  their  works, 
yyg  ^  aword,  and  the  men  rushed  into  their 
V^'  When  we  entered  the  works,  we  found 
wi  Brsmeii  dead,  snrroanded  by  a  number  of  his 
♦^"^•www,  dead  or  wounded.    We  pursued  them 


slowly,  the  fire,  in  the  meantime,  decreasing. 
Nightfall  now  put  an  end  to  this  day's  bloody  con- 
test. During  the  day,  we  had  taken  eight  cannoUi 
and  broken  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  lines. 

We  were  ordered  to  rest,  until  relieved  from  the 
camps.  The  gloom  of  the  night,  the  groans  and 
shrieks  of  the  wounded  and  dying,  and  the  horrours 
of  the  whole  scene  bafile  all  description. 

Under  cover  of  this  night,  (the  seventh,)  the 
British  army  changed  their  position,  so  that  it  be- 
came necessary  to  reconnoitre  the  ground.  While 
Gen.  Lincoln  was  doing  this,  he  was  severely 
wounded,  so  that  his  active  services  were  lost  to 
the  army,  during  that  campaign.  A  heavy  rain 
commenced  about  eleven  o'clock,  which  continned 
without  abatement  till  the  morning  of  the  ninth.  In 
this  time,  information  came  that  Gen.  Burgoyne  had 
removed  his  troops  to  Saratoga.  At  nine  o'clock, 
A.  M.,  of  October  eighth,  Capt.  Furnival  received 
orders  to  march  to  the  river,  to  cross  the  floating 
bridge,  and  repair  to  the  fording  place,  opposite  Sara- 
toga, where  we  arrived  at  dusk.  There  we  found 
Gen.  Bailey,  of  New  Hampshire,  with  about  nine 
hundred  men,  erecting  a  long  range  of  fires,  to  indi- 
cate the  presence  of  a  large  army.  The  British 
troops  had  covered  the  opposite  heights  with  their 
fires. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  evening,  Col.  Mosely  ar« 
rived  with  his  regiment  of  Massachusetts  militia, 
when  our  company  was  directed  by  Gen.  Bailey  to 
make  a  show  of  our  field-pieces  at  the  river.  We 
soon  extinguished  their  lights.  We  were  then  or- 
dered to  pass  the  Battenkili  river,  and  erect  works 
there  during  the  night.  In  the  morning,  we  perceived 
a  number  of  oflicers  on  the  stairs,  and  on  the  east 
side  of  the  house,  on  the  hill,  a  little  north  of  the 
Battenkili  river,  apparently  surveying  our  situation 
and  works.  ' 

My  captain  being  sick  at  the  time,  I  levelled  our 
guns,  and  with  such  eflect  as  to  disperse  them. 
We  took  the  house  to  be  their  headquarters.  We 
continued  our  fire  till  a  nine  or  twelve  pounder  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  us,  and  rendered  our  works 
useless.  Next  we  were  ordered  in  haste  to  Fort 
Edward,  to  defend  the  fording  place.  Colonel 
Mosely's  regiment  accompained  us.  Some  ^ight 
works  were  thrown  up  by  us ;  while  thus  emptoy^^ 
a  number  of  British  oflicers  appeared  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river.  We  endeavoured  to  sakrto 
them  according  to  their  rank.  They  soon  disap- 
peared 

During  this  day,  (the  tenth,)  we  captured  fifty  In- 
dians, and  a  large  number  of  CanadiuQs  and  T<»ies 
We  remained  at  Fort  Edward  till  the  morning 
of  the  thirteenth.  Being  then  informed  of  the  ar- 
mistice which  had  been  agreed  upon,  we  were  or- 
dered to  return  to  our  position  on  the  Battenkili,  and 
repair  our  works.  Here  we  remained  till  the  morn- 
ing of  the  seventeenth,  when  we  received  orders  to 
repair  to  Gen.  Gates's  headquarters  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river. 

As  we  passed  along,  we  saw  the  British  army 
piling  (not  stacking)  their  arms ;  the  piles  of  arms 
extending  from  Schuyler's  creek  northward  nearly 
to  the  house  on  the  hill  beforementioned.  The 
range  of  piles  ran  along  the  ground  west  of  the  road 
then  travelled,  and  east  of  the  canal,  as,  I  am  in- 
formed, it  now  runs. 
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Just  below  the  island  we  passed  die  river,  and 
came  to  Gen.  Grates's  markee,  situated  on  a  lerel 
piece  of  ground,  from  a  hundred  and  thirty  to  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  rods  south  of  Schuyler's  creek.  A  little 
south  and  west  of  this,  there  is  a  rising  ground,  on 
which  our  army  was  posted,  in  order  to  appear  to 
the  best  adyantage.  A  part  of  it  was  also  advanta- 
geously drawn  up  on  the  east  side  of  the  river. 
About  noon  on  the  seventeenth.  Gen.  Burgojoie, 
with  a  number  of  his  officers,  rode  up  near  to  the 
markee  in  front  of  which  Gen.  Gates  was  sitting, 
attended  by  many  of  his  officers.  The  sides  of  the 
markee  were  rolled  up,  so  that  all  that  was  transact- 
ed migbt  be  seen.  Gen.  Burgoyne  dismounted  and 
approached  G^n.  G^tes,  who  rose  and  stepped  for- 
ward to  meet  him.  Gen.  Burgoyne  then  delivered 
up  his  sword  to  Gen.  Gates,  who  received  it  in  his 
left  hand,  at  the  same  time  extending  his  right  hand 
to  take  the  right  hand  of  Gen.  Burgoyne. 

After  a  few  minutes'  conversation.  Gen.  Gates 
returned  the  sword  to  Gen.  Burgoyne,  who  receiv- 
ed it  in  the  most  graceful  and  gendemanly  manner. 
The  rest  of  Burgoyne's  officers  then  delivered  up 
their  swords,  and  had  them  restored  to  them  like- 
wise. They  then  all  repaired  to  the  table  and 
were  seated ;  and  while  dining,  the  prisoners  were 
passing  by. 

After  they  had  all  passed  by,  a  number  of  us 
went  in  search  of  a  gun  which  was  upon  a  carriage 
the  day  previous  to  me  seventeenth,  near  what  was 
called  the  Hessian  burying-ground.  But  the  tracks 
of  the  carriage  were  so  confused,  and  the  stench 
from  the  dead  bodies  was  so  offensive,  that  the 
search  was  discontinued. 

Thus  1  have  replied  to  your  inquiries,  as  far  as 
my  recollection  extends.  I  should  be  very  happy 
to  meet  you,  and  spend  a  day  or  two  in  walking  over 
the  battle-ground,  and  to  enter  into  other  particulars 
concerning  that  engagement,  which,  however,  are 
of  minor  importance.  With  much  esteem, 
I  am,  dear  sir,  yours, 

E.  Mattoon 


GIVE  IT  TO  'EM. 

Tbb  following  anecdote  of  the  glorious  days  of 
•eventy-siz  we  do  not  remember  to  have  met  be- 
fore. The  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill  had  already  be- 
S1I  and  was  raging  with  fury,  when  a  little  spare- 
{ed  captain  of  a  company  of  six  volunteers  from 
Concord,  N.  H.,  arrived  as  far  as  Winter  Hill, 
much  fatigued  by  the  day's  march  and  the  heat 
of  the  day,  but  still  pressing  steadily  forward. 
Information  being  received  at  headquarters  of 
this  reinforcement,  an  express  was  immediately 
sent  for  them  to  hurry  along,  as  their  assistance 
was  very  much  needed.  The  captain  thinking  to 
hurry  faster  might  disable  his  men  for  action, 
teplied :  "  Don't  think  it  best  to  hurry — may  be 
all  killed  when  we  get  there!"  On  arriving  at 
Gharlestown  Neck  the  request  was  repeated,  the 
lines  being  in  imminent  danger ;  and  the  captain 
made  the  same  laconic  reply.  At  length  he  came 
up  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  bringing  his  men 
up  square  to  the  line,  he  pulled  off  his  chapeau, 
and  swinginfif  it  in  the  air,  he  exclaimed :  ^  Now, 
my  boys,  gtve  ii  io  'em  /  give  it  to  'em  /  give 
Uto'enr^ 


REVOLUTIONARY  INCIDENT. 

^TAX/roif ,  Vt.  dnriog  the  BeYolstiooary  war« 
was  one  of  the  frontier  towns  of  the  State,  aad 
was  subjected  at  one  time  to  the  inroads  of  |h« 
tories  and  Indians  from  Canada  in  a  more  fewftd 
shape  than  ever  befel  any  other  town  in  VennoBt. 
In  the  beginning  of  October,  1780,  an  expedition 
was  planned  against  Newbury  on  Conneettcwi 
river,  the  principal  object  of  which  was  to  eaptvrs 
a  Lieutenant  Whitcomb,  who  the  Canadians  assert* 
ed,  had  mortally  wounded  and  robbed  a  Britisk 
General  Gordon,  during  Montgomery's  disastrem 
campaign  several  years  before.  Against  this  OMua 
the  Br  tish  and  Indians  had  conceived  a  Tiolevl 
aversion,  and  planned  the  present  expedition  m 
order  to  ^et  him  into  their  power.  The  expedi* 
tion  consisted  of  two  hundred  and  ten  men,  nearly 
all  of  wh<^m  were  Indians,  under  the  command  of 
a  British  officer  named  Horton.  In  proceeding 
up  Onion  river,  they  fell  in  with  two  hunters,  who 
informed  them  that  the  people  of  Newbury  were 
expecting  an  attack  and  had  prepared  themselres 
for  it  \  and  they  therefore  decided  to  direct  their 
course  toward  Koyalton.  They  found  the  inhale 
itants  wholly  unprepared  for  an  attack,  and  an 
easy  prey  to  their  rapacity.  After  destroying 
twenty  houses  at  Royalton  and  several  in  the 
neighboring  towns,  killing  some  persons  who  at* 
tempted  to  escape,  and  taking  many  prisoners 
and  much  plunder,  they  commenced  a  nasty  re* 
treat.  The  news  (juickly  spread,  and  a  party"  of 
the  resolute  inhabitants  of  neighboring  towns 
soon  assembled,  chose  a  leader  and  commeneed 
a  pursuit.  So  great  was  their  despatch  that  th^ 
soon  came  up  with  the  trail  of  the  savages,  ia  the 
night,  who,  having  posted  their  sentries,  and^pnr* 
taking  excessively  of  the  intoxicating  portion  of 
their  spoils,  had  hin  down  to  rest,  not  dreaming 
of  an  attack.  Great  was  their  consternation  on 
finding  that  their 'sentries  were  fired  upon;  hot 
with  savage  cunning  they  sent  word  to  their  pm^ 
suers  that  if  attacked,  they  would  put  all  the 
prisoners  to  death ;  and  while  the  subject  matter 
of  this  threat  was  debating  among  their  eoennes^ 
they  picked  up  their  prisoners  and  camp-equipnge^ 
and  made  a  hasty  retreat  under  the  cover  of  the 
darkness.  In  the  morning  it  was  thought  useless 
to  pursue  them,  and  the  party  returned.  Most  of 
the  prisoners  eventually  made  their  way  back  from 
captivity.  Several  authentic  anecdotes  are  re- 
lated of  this  expedition,  which  go  to  show  the 
Indian  character  in  a  less  ferocious  light  than  it 
has  generally  been  held,  under  similar  cirenm« 
stances.  They  did  not  evince  any  desire  to  molest 
the  women  or  female  children.  In  some  of  the 
cases  where  the  women  who  had  left  their  bnni- 
ing  houses,  stood  motionless  and  stupified,  not 
knowing  what  to  do,  the  Indians  brought  then 
their  clothes,  with  the  assurance  that  *^  Indian 
would'nt  hurt  'em."  One  woman  had  firmness 
enough  to  reproach  them  for  their  conduct  in 
burning  down  houses,  and  taunted  them  for  not 
daring  to  cross  the  river  and  attack  the  men  at 
the  fort.  They  bore  her  gibes  with  the  utmoei 
patience,  and  only  replied  that  *'  squaw  should'at 
talk  too  much."  Another  woman,  whose  youns 
son  they  were  carrying  ofiT^  followed  them  with 
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vM»tber  ehOd  in  her  anus,  and  beseeched  them  to 
tetnra  her  little  boy.  They  complied;  and 
foBewipg  op  her  tuccess,  she  prevailed  apon  them 
te  gire  up  ten  or  fifteen  of  the  children  of  her 
le^hbors.  One  of  the  Indians  offered  to  carry 
her  oo  his  back  across  the  stream ;  she  accepted 
his  politeness,  and  though  the  water  was  up  to 
Us  waist,  he  conreyed  her  over  in  safety,  and 
At  retnmed  with  her  little  band  of  bovs,  to  the 
sarpriae  and  joy  of  their  parents.  These,  and 
several  other  authentic  anecdotes  of  a  similar 
aatore,  show  that  the  savages  did  not  at  this  time 
praetiae  those  ferocities  which  in  more  recent 
hostile  expeditions  have  marked  their  course 
with  die  worst  possible  horrors  of  blood  and  car- 


DANIEL  BOON. 


Danicl  Boon,  one  of  the  first,  one  of  the  most 
fearless  of  the  pioneers  to  what  was  then  a  wilder- 
ness, *  a  dark  and  bloody  ground,'  deserves  a  volume ; 
and  we  trust  ere  long  he  will  have  one  all  to  himself. 
We  wish  the  old  man  had  lived  to  see  himself  the 
hero,  the  sole  hero  of  a  story.  The  idea  ths^t  his 
name  would  be  in  print  was  more  fatal  to  his  philo- 
sophy than  the  idea  of  suffering  and  death ;  and  had 
he'dreamed  of  being  one  day  as  noted  as  man  ever 
can  hope  to  be,  it  would  have  done  more  towards  dis- 
turbing his  saturnine  gravity,  than  all  the  Indians  that 
ever  roamed  Kentucky.  He  was  a  strange  com- 
pound ;  bom  in  the  good  old  state  of  Virginia,  he 
first  tried  North  Carolina,  then  Kentucky,  and  at  last 
swept  on  to  Missouri,  to  his  dying  day,  a  pioneer. 
Thirty  years  old,  he  crossed  the  mountains,  not  to 
seek,  as  most  at  his  age  do,  a  competence  and  com- 
fort, but  to  go  through  perils,  and  dangers,  and  hard- 
ships, diat  would  have  tried  the  heart  and  frame  of 
any  youth  in  christendoro.  For  two  months,  without 
one  companion — ^not  even  a  dog — without  home  or 
brip,  he  wandered  among  the  wilds,  his  bed  the 
groond  ;  his  canopy  the  trees ;  his  lullaby  the  howl 
of  the  wolf  and  the  yell  of  the  savage.  Taken  by 
the  Indians,  he  so  won  their  regard  and  so  txkled 
their  vanity,  by  never  quite  outdoing  them  with  tl/e 
rifle,  that  sioney  would  not  purchase  his  freedom. 
Escaping,  for  four  days  in  succession  he  went  on 
foot  for^  miles,  and  eat  during  the  time  but  one 
BwaL  Without  fear  and  without  fierceness ;  abomi- 
aating  society,  but  a  kind  husband*,  and  father,  and 
feUow-man ;  daring,  when  daring  was  the  wiser  part ; 
pnident,  when  discretion  was  valour's  better  half ;  sa- 
gacious and  clear-headed,  but  ever  averse  to  civili- 
Batioi>— be  walked  through  life  with  the  hardihood 
of  youth,  the  decision  of  manhood,  and  the  cool  rea- 
son of  age.  He  had  his  vices  and  faults,  but  had  so 
few,  that  in  his  place  and  with  his  education,  he  was 
a  marvel  of  virtue  as  well  as  of  fortitude.  So  calm- 
ly did  he  anticipate  death,  that  he  prepared  his  own 
eoffin  beforehand.  One  he  made,  but  finding  it  too 
smail,  he  presented  it  to  his  son-in-law,  and  having 
fitted  himself  with  a  second,  and  polished  it  by  long 
rafobing,  he  laid  himself  down  and  died,  in  life  and 
deadi  a  veritable  *  Leatherstocking.' 


THE  nONEERa 


BT   CBABLBS   ▲.  JOWBS. 


Whbrk  are  the  hardy  yeomen 

Who  battled  for  this  knd. 
And  trode  these  hoar  old  forests, 

A  brave  and  gallant  band  ? 
Oh,  know  ye  where  they  slumber 

No  monument  appears, 
For  Freedom's  pilgrims  to  draw  nigh. 

And  hallow  with  tlieir  tears  ! 
Or  were  no  works  of  glory 

Done  in  the  olden  time? 
And  has  the  West  no  story 

Of  deathless  deeds  sublime! 

Go  ask  yon  shining  river. 

And  it  will  tell  a  tale 
Of  deeds  of  noble  daring. 

Will  make  thy  cheek  grow  pale ; 
Go  ask  yon  smiling  valley. 

Whose  harvest  blooms  so  fair, 
'T  will  tell  thee  a  sad  story 

Of  the  brave  who  slumber  there : 
Go  ask  yon  mountain,  rearing 

Its  forest  crest  so  high; 
Each  tree  upon  its  summit 

Has  seen  a  warrior  die. 

They  knew  no  dread  of  danger. 

When  rose  the  Indian's  yell ; 
Right  gallantly  they  struggled. 

Right  gallandy  they  fell: 
From  Alleghany's  summit, 

To  the  farthest  western  shore, 
These  brave  men's  bones  are  lying 

Where  they  perished  in  their  gore; 
And  not  a  single  monument 

Is  seen  in  dl  the  land, 
In  honor  of  the  memory 

Of  that  heroic  band. 

Their  bones  were  left  to  whiten 

The  spot  where  they  were  slain ; 
And  were  ye  now  to  seek  them, 

They  would  be  sought  in  vain. 
The  mountain  cat  has  feasted 

Upon  them  as  they  lay ; 
Long,  long  ago  they  mingled 

Again  with  other  clay: 
Their  very  names  are  dying, 

Uncohsecrate  by  fame. 
In  oblivion  they  slumber, 

Our  glor}*^  and  our  shame. 


Affbctation  may  be  compared  to  a  coat  of  many 
pieces  and  divers  colors,  ill  fitted,  and  neither  stitch- 
ed  nor  tied. 

Wise  sayings  often  fall  on  barren  ground :  but  a 
kind  word  is  never  thrown  away. 

Evert  man  has  as  much  vanity  as  he  wants  «h 
derstanding. 

Idleness  is  the  Dead  Sea,  that  swallows  all  vir* 
tues,  and  the  self-made  sepulchre  of  a  living  man. 
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BATTLE  MONUMENT,  BALTIMORB. 


1 


The  Battle  Monument  was  erected  in  1815,  at  Bal- 
timore, to  the  memory  of  those  who  fell  bravely  de- 
fending that  city  from  the  attack  of  the  British,  at 
North  Point  and  the  bombardment  of  Fort  M*Henry, 
on  the  12th  and  13th  of  September,  1814.  It  cost 
about  60,000  dollars. 

For  perfect  propriety  of  design,  as  well  as  for  the 
masterly  execution  of  its  various  parts,  it  is  not 
equalled  by  any  work  of  similar  character  in  this  or 
any  other  country.  It  was  planned  by  Maximilian 
GoDEPROY,  who  presented  the  drawings  to  the  city, 
and  directed  its  construction.  It  is  entirely  of  pure 
white  marble,  and  rests  upon  a  square  plinth  or 
terrace  of  the  same  material,  forty  feet  square,  and 
four  feet  high,  at  each  angle  of  which  is  placed  erect 
a  brass  cannon,  having  a  ball,  as  it  were,  issuing 
from  its  mouth.  Between  the  cannon  and  along  the 
verge  of  the  platform,  extends  a  railing  or  chevaux- 
dofrise  of  brass-headed  spears,  the  beauty  and  effect 
of  which  are  much  heightened  by  the  disposal,  at 
equal  distances,  x)f  eight  fascesy  forming  a  part  of 
and  supporting  the  railing.  These  fasces  are  com- 
posed of  corresponding  spears  bound  with  iron  ^- 
lels.  The  whole  protected  by  massive  chains  in 
festoons,  suspended  from  posts  of  granite,  enclosing 
a  walk  of  five  feet  on  every  front. 

From  the  platform  rises  a  square  Egyptian  base- 
ment, entirely  rusticated,  to  indicate  strength.  It  is 
composed  of  eighteen  layers  of  stone,  to  signify  the 
number  of  the  states  which  formed  this  confedera- 
tion at  the  period  of  the  event  which  the  monument 
commemorates.  The  style  of  this  basement  is  espe- 
cially consecrated  to  tombs.     It  is  surmounted  by  a 


cornice,  each  of  the  four  angles  of  whidi  beaiw  an 
elegantly  executed  Griffin  ^  with  an  eagle's  head,  as 
an  emblem  of  the  eagle  of  the  Union. 

The  decorative  hieroglyphick,  having  been  dedl« 
cated  to  the  sun,  and  often  employed  by  the  aacients 
in  front  of  their  temples,  is,  merefore,  regarded  aa 
the  emblem  of  glory  and  veneration.  A  winged 
globe  adorns  each  centre  of  the  Egyptian  cornice, 
symbolical  of  eternity  and  the  flight  of  time.  On 
each  of  the  four  fronts  of  the  basement  is  a  false 
door,  in  the  antique  style,  closed  with  a  single  tablet 
of  black  marble — ^imparting  the  character  of  a  ceno- 
taph, with  the  remains  of  the  dead  deposited  therein. 

Three  steps  to  ascend  to  these  doors,  are  intend- 
ed to  indicate  the  three  years  of  the  war. 

We  now  carry  the  description  up  to  the  principal 
part  of  the  monument,  which  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  a  fasces,  (symbolical  of  the  Union,)  the  rods 
of  which  are  bound  by  a  fillet — on  this  are  inscribed 
in  letters  of  bronze,  the  names  of  the  brave,  who 
were  killed  in  defending  their  city ;  and  who,  by 
their  glorious  death,  strengthened  the  bands  of  the 
Union.  Around  the  top  of  the  fasces  are  bound  a 
wreath  of  laurel,  and  a  wreath  of  cypress,  the  first 
expressive  of  glory,  the  other  sepulchral  and  mourn- 
ing. Between  these  wreaths,  in  letters  of  bronze, 
are  inscribed  the  names  of  the  officers  who  perished 
at  the  shrine  of  glory.     They  are  : — 

JAMES  LOWRY  DONALDSON, 
Adjutant  27th  regiment. 

GREGORIUS  ANDREE, 
Lieutenant  1st  rifle  battalion. 

LEVI  CLAGETT, 
3J  Lieutenant  Nicholson's  artillerists. 

The  names  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates,  who  were  killed  in  the  action,  as  inscribed 
on  the  fillet  binding  the  fasces,  are : — 


John  Clemm, 

T.  V.  Beaston, 

S.  Haubert 

John  Jephson, 

T.  Wallace, 

J.  H.  Marriot,  of  John, 

£.  Marriot, 

Wm.  Ways, 

J.  Armstrong, 

J.  Richardson, 

Benjn.  Pond, 

Clement  Cox, 

Cecelius  Belt, 

John  Garrett,* 

H.  G.  M*CoMAS, 

Wm.  M*Clellan, 

John  C.  Bird 

M.  Desk, 


Danl.  Wells,  Jr 
John  R.  Cop, 
Benjn.  Neal, 

C.  Revnoldb, 

D.  Howard, 
Urlah  Prosser 
A.  Randall 

R.  R.  C00K8EY« 

J.  Greoq, 
J.  Evans, 
A.  Maas 
G.  Jenkins, 
W.  Alexander, 
C.  Fallier, 
T.  Bdrneston, 
J.  Dunn, 
P.  Byard, 
J.  Craig. 


The  fasces  is  ornamented  with  two  basso-re- 
lievoes — the  one  on  the  south  front,  representin| 
the  battle  of  North  Point,  and  the  death  of  General 
Ross,  the  British  commander — ^the  other  on  the 
north  front,  representing  a  battery  of  Fort  M* Henry 
at  the  moment  of  the  bombardment.  On  the  east 
and  west  fronts  are  Lachrymal  urns,  emblematick 
of  regret  and  sorrow.  On  the  south  part  of  the 
square  base,  beneath  the  basso-relievo  is  this  in* 
scription  in  letters  of  bronze  : — 
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BA-JPTLE 

OF  NORTH  POINT, 

12th  September,  A.  D.  1814 , 

And  if/ike  Independence  of  the  United  States 

the  tkirty'-ntTUh, 

On  the  noiih  front,  beneath  the  basso-relievo  on 
Aat  side,  is  the  fdlowing  inscription,  also  in  letters 
of  bronze ; — 

BOMBARDMENT 

OF  FORT  WHENRY, 

13th  September,  A.  D.  1814  ; 

And  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States, 

the  Udrty^nitUh. 

The  basement  and  fasces  thus  described,  form  to- 
gether thirty-nine  feet,  to  show  that  it  was  founded 
in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States. 

The  colossal,  but  exquisitely  beautiful  statue, 
which  surmounts  the  fasces,  is  a  female  figure,  rep- 
resenting the  city  of  Baltimore — upon  her  head  is 
a  mural  crown,  emblematick  of  ^cities  ;  in  one  hand 
sbe  holds  an  antique  rudder,  symbolick  of  naviga- 
tion ;  and  in  the  other  she  raises  a  crown  of  laurel, 
as,  with  a  graceful  inclination  of  the  head,  she  looks 
towards  the  fort  and  field  of  battle.  At  her  feet, 
OQ  the  right,  is  the  Eagle  of  the  United  States  ; 
and  near  it  a  bomb,  commemorative  of  the  bom- 
bardment. 

The  height  of  the  monumeiU,  including- the  statue, 
is  fifty-two  feet,  two  inches. 

A  single  glance  at  this  monument,  '.trikes  the 
beholder  with  admiration,  and  suffices  to  convince 
him,  that  its  vaTioii3  parts  have  been  designed  and 
oofflbioed  by  the  effort  of  talent  and  genius  of  the 
first  order.  But  if  the  architect,  fully  impressed 
with  the  moral  dignity  and  beauty  of  his  subject,  has 
eoDCcired  a  plan  worthy  of  his  exalted  genius,  the 
master-hand  of  the  sculptor  has  been  no  less  happy 
in  communicating  to  the  pure  marble  the  most  admi- 
rable proofs  of  the  power  of  his  chisel  and  the  per- 
fection of  his  art.  The  attitude  of  the  noble  statue, 
and  the  natiual  flow  of  its  drapery,  afford  a  true  per- 
sonification of  ease,  grace,  and  dignity :  the  propor- 
tions are  strikingly  beautiful  and  correct,  and  its 
execution,  including  all  the  sculptured  parts  of  the 
monoment,  is  that  of  the  finished  artist.  This  ele- 
gant structure  presents  a  glorious  testimony  of  the 
Kiotism,  devotion,  and  gratitude  of  the  citizens  of 
timore,  and  a  no  less  gratifying  evidence  of  the 
rapid  advancement  of  the  arts  in  this  country. 


TO  YOUNG  MEN. 
There  Lj  no  moral  object  so  beautiful  to  me  as  a 
conscientious  young  man  1  I  watch  him  as  I  do  a 
<tar  in  the  heavens  :  clouds  may  be  before  him,  but 
we  know  that  his  light  is  behind  them,  and  will  beam 
kgain ;  the  blaze  of  other's  prosperity  may  outshine 
liim  but  we  know  that,  though  unseen,  he  illumines 
ins  own  true  sphere.  He  resists  temptation  not 
without  a  struggle,  for  that  is  not  a  virtue,  but  he 
does  resist  and  conquer  ;  he  hears  the  sarcasm  of 
ibe  profligate  and  it  stings  him,  for  that  is  the  trial 
of  virtue,  bm  he  heals  the  wound  with  his  own  pore 
loach.    He  heeds  not  the  watchword  of  fasfaioR,  if 


It  lead  to  sin ;  the  Atheist  who  says,  not  only  in 
his  heart, but  with  his  lips,  "there  is  no  God,*'  con- 
trols him  not,  for  he  sees  the  hand  of  a  creating  God 
and  rever^Aces  it,  of  a  preserving  God  and  rejoices 
in  it.  Woman  is  sheltered  by  foiKl  arms  and  guided 
by  loving  counsel,  old  age  is  protected  by  its  expo* 
rience,  and  manhood  by  its  strength ;  but  the  young 
man  stands  amid  the  temptations  of  the  world  like 
a  self-balanced  tower.  Happy,  ne  who  seeks  and 
gains  the  prop  and  shelter  of  Christianity. 

Onward,  then,  conscientious  youth  !  raise  thy 
standard  and  nerve  thyself  for  goodness.  If  God 
has  given  thee  intellectual  power,  awaken  it  in  that 
cause ;  never  let  it  be  said  of  thee,  ho  helped  to 
swell  the  tide  of  sin,  by  pouring  his  influence  into 
its  channels.  If  thou  art  feeble  in  mental  strength, 
throw  not  that  poor  drop  into  a  polluted  current. 
Awake,  arise,  young  man  !  assume  the  beimtiful 
garments  of  virtue!  It  is  easy,  fearfully  easy  to 
sin,  it  is  difficult  to  be  pure  and  holy.  Put  on  thy 
strength,  then,  let  thy  chivalry  be  aroused  against 
errour,  let  truth  be  the  lady  of  thy  love — defend  hex. 

SoatheraRoae. 


AN  AMERICAN  CEDAR  SWAMP. 

These  swamps  are  from  half  a  mile  to- a  mite 
in  breadth,  and  sometimes  five  or  six  ia  length, 
and  appear  as  if  they  occupied  the  former  chan- 
nel of  some  choked-up  river,  stream,  lake,  or  arm 
of  the  sea.  The  appearance  they  present  to  a 
stranger  is  singular : — a  forest  of  tall  and  per- 
fectly straight  trunks,  rising  to  the  height  of  fifty 
or  sixty  feet,  without  a  limb,  and  crowded  in 
every  direction,  their  tops  so  woven  together  as 
to  shut  out  the  day,  spreading  the  gloom  of  a 
perpetual  twilight  below.  On  a  nearer  approach, 
they  are  found  to  rise  out  of  the  water,  which, 
from  the  impregnation  of  fallen  leaves  and  roots 
of  the  cedars,  is  of  the  colour  of  brandv.  Amidst 
this  bottom  of  congregated  springs,  the  ruins  of 
the  former  forest  lie  in  every  state  of  confusion. 
The  roots,  prostrate  logs,  and  in  many  places  the 
water,  are  covered  with  green  mantbng  moss, 
while  an  undergrowth  of  laurel,  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  high,  intersects  every  spring  so  completely 
as  to  render  a  passage  through,  laborious  and  ha-  ^ 
rassing  beyond  description.  At  every  step  you 
either  sink  to  the  knees,  clamber  over  falling  tim- 
ber, squeeze  yourself  through  between  the  stub- 
born laurels,  or  plunge  to  the  middle  in  ponds 
made  by  the  uprooting  of  large  trees,  and  which 
the  green  moss  concealed  from  observation.  In 
calm  weather,  the  silence  of  death  reigns  in  these 
dreary  regions ;  a  few  interrupted  rays  of  light 
shoot  across  the  gloom ;  and  unless  for  the  occa- 
sional hollow  screams  of  the  herons  and  the 
melancholy  chirping  of  one  or  two  small  birds, 
all  is  silence,  solitude,  and  desolation.  When  a 
breeze  rises,  at  first  it  si^hs  mournfully  through 
the  tops ;  but  as  the  gale  increases,  the  tall,  mast- 
like cedars  wave  like  fishing-poles,  and  rubbing 
against  each  other,  produce  a  variety  of  singular 
noises,  that,  with  the  help  of  a  little  imagination, 
resemble  shrieks,  groans,  growling  of  bears, 
wolves,  and  such  like  comfortable  music.  wilMb 
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REVOLimONART  ANECDOTES. 
Wb  have  gleined  from  the  publicalions  of  the  day, 
the  following  anecdotes   of  the  revolution.     The 
first  relates  to  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill — and  is 
from  the  pen  of  A.  E.  Everett,  Esq. : — 

"The  veteran  Pomeroy,  to  whom  I  have  already 
particularly  adverted,  and  who  at  this  time  held  no 
commission  in  the  line,  when  he  heard  the  pealing 
artillery,  felt  it  as  a  summons  to  'action,  and  could 
not  resist  the  inclination  to  repair  to  the  field.  He 
accordingly  requested  Gen.  Ward  to  lend  him  a 
horse,  and  taking  his  musket,  set  ofif  at  full  speed  for 
Charlestown.  On  reaching  the  neck,  and  finding  it^ 
enfiladed  by  a  hot  and  heavy  fire  of  round,  bar  and* 
chain  shot  from  the  British  batteries,  he  began  to  be 
alarmed — not,  fellow-citizens,  as  you  might  well  sup- 
pose, for  hik  own  safety,  but  for  that  of  Gen.  Ward's 
horse  !  Horses,  fellow-cilizens,  as  I  have  already 
remarked,  were  at  this  time  almost  as  rare  and  pre- 
cious as  the  noble  animals  that  rodo  them.  Too 
honejt  to  expose  his  borrowed  horse  lo  the  *  pelting 
of  this  pitiless  storm,'  and  to  dream  for  a  moment  of 
shrinking  from  it  himself,  the  conquerer  of  Baron 
Dieskieu  dismounted,  and  delivering  Gen.  Ward's 
horse  to  a  sentry,  shouldered  his  musket  and  march- 
ed very  coolly  on  foot  across  the  neck.  On  reach- 
ing the  hill,  he  took  his  place  at  the  rail-fence.  His 
person  was  known  to  the  soldiers,  and  the  name  of 
Pomeroy  rang  with  enthusiastick  shouts  along  the 
tine!" 


COMMODORE  DECATUR. 

The  Knickerbocker  tells  the  following  anec- 
dotes of  Commodore  Decatur : — 

**  The  late  gallant  Decatur  was  a  sailor  to  the 
very  heart's  core,  and  loved  to  tell  anecdotes  of 
the  common  sailors.  I  recollect  one  which  he 
used  to  relate,  to  the  following  purport : — 

**In  one  of  the  actions  before  Tripoli,  while  fight- 
hig  hand  to  hand  with  the  captain  of  a  gun-boat, 
Decatur  came  near  being  cut  down  by  a  Turk, 
who  attacked  him  from  behind.  A  seaman  named 
Reuben  James,  who  was  already  wounded  in  both 
his  hands  seeing  the  risk  of  his  commander,  rush- 
ed in  and  received  the  blow  of  his  uplifted  sabre 
on  his  own  head  Fortunately,  the  honest  fellow 
survived  to  receive  his  reward.  Some  time 
afterward,  when  he  had  recovered  from  his 
wounds,  Decatur  sent  for  him  on  deck,  ex- 
pressed his  gratitude  for  his  self-devotion,  in 
presence  of  the  crew,  and  told  him  to  ask  for 
some  reward.  The  honest  tar  pulled  up  his 
waistband  and  roiled  bis  quid,  but  seemed  utterly 
at  a  loss  what  recompense  to  claim.  His  mess- 
mates gathered  around  him,  nudging  him  with 
their  elbows,  and  whispering  in  his  ear  ;  *  He  had 
all  the  world  in  a  string,  and  could  ^et  what  he 
pleased  ;'  the  *  old  man  could  deny  him  nothing,' 
etc.  One  advised  this  thing,  another  that; 
*  double  pay,'  *  double  allowance,*  *  a  boatswain's 
berth,'  *•  a  pocket  full  of  money  and  a  full  swing 
on  shore,'  etc.  Jack  elbowed  them  all  aside,  and 
would  have  none  of  their  counsel.  After  mature 
deliberation,  be  announced  the  reward  to  which 
he  aspired ;  it  was,  io  be  excused  from  rolling  up 
ike  hammock-cloths!    The  whimaieal  request  was 


of  coar«e  mated  $  a»d  frott  dist  time  forward^ 
whenever  the  sailors  were  piped  to  stow  away 
their  hammocks,  Jack  was  to  be  seen  loitering 
around  and  looking  on,  with  the  most  gentlemanly 
leisure.  He  always  continued  in  the  same  shii 
with  Decatur.  *  I  could  always  know  the  statS 
of  my  bile  by  Jack,'  said  the  commodore.  ^  If  I 
was  in  good  humor,  and  wore  a  pleasant  a8]>ect| 
Jack  vould  be  sure  to  heave  in  sight,  to  receive 
a  friendly  nod :  and  if  I  were  out  of  humor,  an4 
wore,  as  I  sometimes^did,  a  foul-weather  phyaiog. 
nomy.  Jack  kept  aloof,  and  skulked  among  the 
other  sailors.'  It  is  proper  to  add,  that  Seubea 
James  received  a  more  solid  reward  for  his 
gallant  devotion,  than  the  privilege  abovemen* 
tioned,  a  pension  having  been  granted  to  hina  hf 
government.  On  another  occasion,  Decatur  haii 
received  at  New  York  the  freedom  of  the  city^as 
a  testimonial  of  respect  and  gratitude.  On  the 
following  day,  he  overheard  this  colloquy  betweea 
two  of  his  sailors :  *  Jack,'  said  one,  *  what  is  the 
meaning  of  this  freedom  of  the  city,  which  they've 
been  giving  to  the  *  old  man  V  *  Why  don't  you 
knowl  Why,  it's,  the  right  to  frolic  about  the 
streets,  as  much  as  he  pleases ;  kick  up  a  row ; 
knock  down  the  men,  and  kiss  the  women!'  *  0 
ho!'  cried  the  other  ^ihats  something  worth 
fighting  for!'" 

According  to  an  estimate  made  sometime  since 
by  the  New  Bedford  Mercury,  the  printing  busi- 
ness in  the  United  States  gives  employment  to 
two  hundred  thousand  persons,  and  thirty  millions 
of  capitaL 


THE  SCHOOLROOM. 

It  is  believed  that  there  are  lasting  and  painful 
infirmities  which  begin  in  the  school-room.  It  is 
a  convenience  and  a  relief  to  a  busy  mother  to 
send  her  children  to  school  for  several  hours  in 
the  day.  She  considers  them  safe  while  so  em- 
ployed \  not  only  so,  they  are  getting  learning 
and  preparing  to  get  a  living.  But  at  this  tender 
age,  while  the  bones  are  hardening,  and  the  deli- 
cate structure  of  the  human  frame  is  easily  de- 
ranged, it  is  more  than  probable  that  long-contin- 
ued siiting  lays  the  foundation  for  diseases  whieh 
show  themselves  in  after  life,  and  occasion  afflic* 
tion  to  the  child,  and  cost  and  pain  to  parents. 
The  learning  that  may  be  acquired  in  these  emrly 
years  can  be  no  compensation  for  such  evils.  It 
would  be  far  better  for  parent  and  child,  to  have 
good  schools  for  playing^  as  well  as  for  learning, 
during  the  early  years  of  infancy.  The  natural 
athletic  action  of  the  human  system  has  no  ten- 
dency to  deform  or  enfeeble  it ;  while  the  tedious 
confinement  of  the  school-room  is  certain  to  do 
both.  All  that  is  contended  for,  is,  that  there 
should  be  a  rational  mixture  of  bodily  action  and 
mental  employment  for  children,  as  mutually 
auxiliary  in  preserving  health  and  in  aequiring 
learning ;  and,  however  common  such  thoughts 
may  be,  they  cannot  be  too  often  expressed  until 
they  are  carried  into  practieid  and  gaaeral  elibqt 
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«Bitrri6H  AtTHDBima'^ 

It  was  during  the  last  war,  when  the  yessels  of 
AdmiFBl  Gordon  were  making  their  way  up  the  Po- 
tofBick,  that  a  negro- woman  was  arraigned  in  i  court 
of  Virginia  for*  killing  one  of  her  own  sex  and 
eolonr  ;  she  had  been  committed  for  murder,  but  the 
eridence  went  clearly  to  establish  the  deed  to  be 
nmnslaughter,  inasmuch  as  it  was  done  in  sudden 
heal,  and  without  malice-aforethought.  The  at- 
torney for  the  commonwealth  waived  the  prose- 
cntMm  for  murder,  but  quoted  British  authorities  to 
show  that  she  might  be  convicted  of  manslaughter, 
though  committed  for  murder.  The  counsel  for  the 
accused  rose,  and  in  a  most  solemn  manner  asked 
the  court  if  it  was  a  thing  ever  heard  of,  that  an  indi- 
Tidaal,  accused  ofone  crime  and  acquitted,  should  be 
arraigned  immediately  for  another,  under  the  same 
prosecution?  At  intervals — boom,  boom,  boom, 
wMit  the  British  cannon — **  British  authorities  !*'  ex- 
claimed the  counsel ; "  British  authorities,  gentlemen ! 
Is  there  any  one  upon  the  bench  so  dead  to  the  feel- 
ings of  patriotism*  as  at  such  a  moment  to  listen  to 
British  authorities,  when  the  "  British  cannon  is  sha- 
king the  very  walls  of  your  courthouse  to  their  found- 
ation.*' This  appeal  was  too  cogent  to  be  resisted? 
Up  jumped  one  of  the  justices,  and  protested  that  "  it 
was  not  to  be  borne  ;  let  the  prisoner  go :  away  with 
your  British  authorities  !"  The  counsel  for  the  ac- 
cused rubbed  his  hands  and  winked  at  the  attorney ; 
the  attorney  stood  aghast ;  his  astonishment  was  too 
great  for  utterance,  and  the  negress  was  halfway 
home,  before  he  recovered  from  his  amazement. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GUEfiiOERE. 
We  find  the  following  characteristie  anecdote  of 
the  capture  of  t}\e  Guerrierre,  in  the  Springfield  Re- 
publican. The  correspondent  says  he  gives  it  as  he 
heard  it,iu  the  circles  of  Virginia,  and  believes  it  has 
not  before  appeared  in  print. 

A  short  time  previous  to  her  capture  by  the  Con- 
sthution,  the  Guerriere  had  fallen  in  with,  and  taken 
a  French  prize.  Among  the  passengers  transferred 
to  the  deck  of  the  Guerriere,  was  a  French  gentleman 
charged  with  despatches  to  the  American  govern- 
ment, who,  on  presenting  himself  to  the  British  com- 
mander, was  dispossessed  of  his  books  and  papers 
and  peremptorily  ordered  to  go  below. 

Overwhelmed  with  this  sudden  and  unexpected 
termination  of  his  mission,  the  gentleman  passed 
several  days  in  great  distress  and  agony  of  mind, 
which  was  not  a  little  heightened  by  the  haughty 
bearing  and  insolence  of  his  victor.  Once  or  twice, 
addressing  him  with  his  blandest  manner  and  best 
English,  he  said  :— 

"Captain  Dacre,  I  tank  yon,  sare,  for  my  govern- 
ment despatch  and  my  law-books.'* 

«*  Os  below !  yoo  frog-eating,  swallow-faeed 
wretch  !**  was  the  only  reply  of  the  proud  Briton. 

Ere  long,  however,  a  sail  was  descried  on  the 
edge  of  the  distant  horizon.  Her  gradually  increas- 
ing me  gave  token  that  she  approached— and,  as 
sl]«  neared  to  view,  the  tapering  spars  and  the  grace- 
fnl  trai  of  the  Yankee  were  seen. 

Oapttin  Dacre,  with  glass  in  hand,  had  observed 
her  kwa  a  mere  speck,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  satis- 
fied that  she  was  American  gave  vent  to  the  wildest 
exppteeies  of  joy.    He  paced  tbtdeek  with  ezalttog 


step— «wore  he  would  take  that  ship  in  fifteen  min 
utes— and  to  crown  his  anticipated  triumph,  directed 
that  a  hogshead  of  molasses  be  hoisted  upon  deck,  to 
treat  the  d — d  Yankees.* 

Our  Frenchman,  who  was  meanwhile  a  silent 
though  not  an  uninterested  observer  of  what  was 
passing  before  him,*  again  put  on  his  most  winning 
smiles,  and  remarked  :«^ 

"  Captain  Dacre,  sare,  wid  your  permission  I  stay 
upon  deck  and  see  de  fight." 

**  Go  to  the  devil,'*  responded  the  vain  and  self- 
conceited  boaster — now  busied  in  preparations  for  a 
bold  and  brilliant  achievement. 

Our  hero  was  soon  snugly  ensconced  among  the 
rigging ;  and  the  two  vessels  continued  gradually  and 
silently  to  approach  each  other.  The  Constitution 
having  now  got  within  reach  of  the  enemy's  long 
guns,  the  scene  that  followed  is  thus  described  by 
the  lively  Frenchmaa. 

**  Captain  Dacre,  he  sail  dis  way,  and  den  he  sail 
dat  way,  and  den  he  go— boom  I 

'*  De  Yankee  man,  he  say  nothing — ^but  still  keep 
comin\ 

**  Again  Captain  Dacre  sail  dis  way,  and  den  he 
sail  dat  way,  and  again  he  go— ^oom  / 

**  Enfin,  de  Yankee  nan  go  pop,  pop,  pop,  pop, 
pop,  pop!t 

«*  I  say  to  Captain  Dacre — Sare,  wid  your  permis- 
sion I  go  below — Uis  too  hot  here,^^ 

He  went  below ;  and  the  action  continued. 

When  the  firing  ceased,  our  little  Frenchman, 
peeping  op  the  hatchway,  espied  *^one  ofiicei^like 
man,  and  Captain  Daere  handing  his  sword."  The 
truth  flashed  upon  him  in  an  instant  He  rushed 
upon  deck ;  and  finding  himself  again  at  liberty,  he 
capered  about  like  one  **  possessed."  Finally  ad- 
vancing to  the  BOW  mute  and  fallen  Daere,  he  satd* 
with  an  air  which  defies  our  humble  pen  :*- 

**  You  tell  me,  sare,  you  take  dis  ship  in  fifteen 
minute,  by  gar,  nx  take  tov  !'* 

*^  NoWf  sare,"  he  added,  with  a  low  and  bitter 
emphasis,  ^^  I  tank  you  for  my  government  despatch 
and  lato^ooks,^* 


Ability  required  for  Instruction. — No  mistake 
is  more  gross  than  that  of  imagining  that  undiscip-  ^ 
lined  teachers  are  the  fittest  to  deal  with  ignorance 
and  mental  rudeness.  On  the  contrary,  to  force  the 
rays  of  thought  intelligibly  through  so  opaque  a  me- 
dium, demands  peculiariy  and  emphatically  a  great 
clearness  and  prominence  of  thinking,  and  an  exact 
feeling  of  the  effect  of  words  to  be  chosen,  combined, 
and  varied.  Foster. 


Bbautt. — ^Beauty  is  as  summer  fruits,  which  are 
easy  to  corrupt  and  cannot  last;  and,  for  the  most 
part,  it  makes  a  dissolute  youth,  and  an  age  a  litde 
out  of  countenance ;  but  yet  certainly  again,  if  it  light 
well,  it  maketh  virtues  shine,  and  vices  blush. 

Lord  Bacon's  Essays. 


»  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  this  order  was  actnally  obeyed 
And  at  almost  the  first  shot  the  Constitution  struck  the  hogshead  ; 
its  contents  spreading  ever  the  deck  coaduccd,  no  doabt,  to  the 
Guerrieie's  defeat. 

f  It  is  proper  to  state,  that  afler  the  broadside,  the  action  oe 
the  part  of  the  Constitution  was  continued  by  one  gun  at  a  time 
— ^but  in  SDch  rapid  succession,  that  the  captain  of  the  Guc^ 
ricre  believed  her  to  be  on  fire ;  and  in  coa— yieacs  ovdered  a 
moma^ivy  saipensiwi  of  opemiiwa. 
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OLD  TICONDEROGiL 

A    PXCTUBB    OF  TBS    PAST. 


in  Tetarningonce  to  New  England,  from  a  visit  to 
Niagara,  I  found  myself,  one  summer's  day,  before 
noon,  at  Orwell,  about  forty  miles  from  the  southern 
extremity  of  lake  Champlain,  which  has  here  the 
aspect  of  a  river  or  a  creek.  We  were  on  the  Ver- 
mont shore,  with  a  ferry  of  less  than  a  mile  wide, 
between  us  and  the  town  of  Ti,  in  New  York. 

On  the  bank  of  the  lake,  within  ten  3rards  of  the 
water,  stood  a  pretty  white  tavern,  with  a  piazza 
along  its  front.  A  wharf  and  one  or  two  stores  were 
close  at  hand,  and  appeared  to  have  a  good  run  of 
trade,  foreign  as  well  as  domestick ;  the  latter  with 
Vermont  farmers,  the  former  with  vessels  plying  be- 
tween Whitehall  and  the  British  dominions.  Alto- 
gether, this  was  a  pleasant  and  lively  spot.  I  de- 
Ughted  in  it,  among  other  reasons,  on  account  of  the 
continual  succession  of  travellers,  who  spent  an  idle 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  waiting  for  the  ferry-boat ;  af- 
fording me  just  time  enough  to  make  their  acquaint- 
ance, penetrate  their  mysteries,  and  be  rid  of  them 
without  the  risk  of  tediousness  on  either  part. 

The  greatest  attraction  in  this  vicinity,  is  the 
famous  old  fortress  of  Ticonderoga ;  the  remains  of 
which  are  visible  from  the  piazza  of  the  tavern,  on 
a  swell  of  land  that  shuts  in  the  prospect  of  the  lake. 
TTiose  celebrated  heights,  mount  Defiance  and  mount 
Independence,  familiar  to  all  Americans  in  history, 
stand  too  prominent  not  to  be  recognised,  though 
neither  of  them  precisely  correspond  to  the  images 
excited  by  their  names.  In  truth,  the  whole  scene, 
except  the  interiour  of  the  fortress,  disappointed  me. 
Mount  Defiance,  which  one  pictures  as  a  steep, 
lofly,  and  rugged  hill,  of  the  most  formidable  aspect, 
frowning  down  with  the  grim  visage  of  a  precipice 
on  old  Ticonderoga,  is  merely  a  long  and  wooded 
ndge ;  and  bore,  at  some  former  period,  the  gentle 


to  climb,  and  high  enough  to  look  into  every  eoner 
of  the  fortress.  St.  Clair*?  most  probable  reason, 
however,  for  neglecting  to  occupy  it,  was  the  defi- 
ciency of  troops  to  man  the  works  already  constniet- 
ed,  rather  than  the  supposed  inaccessibility  of  mount 
Defiance.  It  is  singular  that  the  French  never  fof* 
tified  this  height,  standing  as  it  does  in  the  quarter 
whence  they  must  have  looked  for  the  advance  ef  i 
British  army. 

In  my  first  view  of  the  ruins,  I  was  favoured  wiik 
the  scientifick  guidance  of  a  young  lieutenant  of  en* 
gineers,  recently  from  West  Point,  where  he  had 
gained  credit  for  great  military  genius.  I  saw 
nothing  but  confusion  in  what  chiefiy  interested 
him ;  straight  lines  and  zigzags,  defence  within  de- 
fence, wall  opposed  to  wall,  and  ditch  intersecting 
ditch  ;  oblong  squares  of  masonry  below  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  and  huge  mounds,  or  turf-covered  hills 
of  stone,  above  it.  On  one  of  these  artificial  hiUocks, 
a  pine  tree  has  rooted  itself,  and  grown  tall  end 
strong,  since  the  banner-stafif  was  levelled.  Bst 
where  my  unmilitary  glance  could  trace  no  regular- 
ity, the  young  lieutenant  was  perfectly  at  honfce.— 
He  fathomed  the  meaning  of  every  ditch,  and  form- 
ed an  entire  plan  of  the  fortress  from  its  half  ol^er- 
ated  lines.  His  description  of  Ticonderoga  woold 
be  as  accurate  as  a  geometrical  theorem,  and  as  bar- 
ren of  the  poetry  that  has  clustered  round  its  decav 
I  viewed  Ticonderoga  as  a  fJaoe  of  ancient  strength, 
in  ruins  for  half  a  century  ;  where  the  Bags  of  three 
nations  had  successively  waved,  and  none  waved 
now  ;  where  armies  had  struggled,  so  long  ago4hat 
the  bones  of  the  slain  are  moiHdered  ;  where  peace 
had  found  a  heritage  in  the  forsaken  haunts  of  war. 
Now  the  young  Weat-Potnier,  with  his  lectures  on 
ravelins,  counterscarps,  angles,  and  covered  ways, 


name  of  Sugar  Hill.    The  brow  is  certainly  difficidl  made  it  an  afidr  of  brick  aad  mortar  aad  hewa 
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gtim»y  snranged  on  certam  regular  piineifdes,  liar- 
inlta  good  &al  to  do  with  matkematicka  but  nothiag 
It  all  withpootry. 

I  abonld  hare  bean  glad  of  a  hoary  yeteran  to 
totter  by  my  side,  and  tell  me,  perhaps,  of  the  French 
MTisona  and  their  Indian  allies,  of  Abercrombie, 
Lard  Howe  and  Amherst ;  of  Ethan  Allen's  triumph 
aM  St.  Ciair's  surrender.  The  old  soldier  and  the 
old  fortress  would  be  emblems  of  each  other.  His 
reminiscences,  though  Tivid  as  the  image  of  Ticon- 
deioga  in  the  lake,  would  harmonize  with  the  gray 
uAnence  of  the  scene.  A  survivor  of  the  long-dis- 
banded garrisons,  though  but  a  private  soldier, 
might  have  mustered  his  dead  chiefs  and  comrades, 
some  from  Westminster  Abbey,  and  ^e  Enfflish 
cknrch-yards  and  battle-fields  in  Europe,  outers 
(mm  their  graves  here  in  America  ;  others,  not  few, 
wto  lie  sleeping  round  the  fortress  ;  he  might  have 
mustered  them  all,  and  bid  them  march  through  the 
rmed  gateway,  turning  their  old  historick  faces  on 
me  nm  they  passed.  Next  to  such  a  companion,  the 
beet  is  one's  own  fancy. 

-  At  another  visit  I  was  alone,  and,  after  rambling  all 
ofer  the  ramparts,  sat  down  to  rest  myself  in  one  of  the 
recfiesd  barracks.  These  are  old  French  structures, 
ail'ifi|}ear  to  have  occupied  three  sides  of  a  large 
ilift,  now  overgrown  with  grass,  nettles,  and  thistles. 
The  one  in  which  I  sat,  was  long  and  narrow,  as 
sH  the  rest  had  been,  with  peaked  gables.  The  ex- 
teiimir  walls  were  nearly  entire,  constructed  of  gray, 
flai»  unpicked  stones,  the  aged  strength  of  which 
■remised  long  to  resist  the  elements  if  no  other  vio- 
ieace  should  precipitate  their  fall.  The  roof,  floors, 
ptttitUMis,  and  the  rest  of  the  woodwork,  had  prob- 
Mf  been  burnt,  except  some  bars  of  stanch  old 
oaky  which  were  blackened  with  fire,  but  still  re- 
vnioed  imbedded  into  the  window-sills  and  over  the 
dotrs.  There  were  a  few  particles  of  plastering 
near  the  chimney,  scratched  with  rude  figures,  per- 
hips  by  a  s^dier's  hand.  A  most  luxuriant  crop  of 
weeds  had  sprung  up  within  the  edifice  and  hid  the 
acsttered  fragments  of  the  wall.  Grass  and  weeds 
gMw  in  the  windows,  and  in  all  the  crevices  of  the 
slose,  cMmbing,  step  by  step,  till  a  turf  of  yellow 
flowers  was  waving  on  the  highest  peak  of  die  ga- 
ble. Some  spicy  herb  diffused  a  pleasant  odour 
tkioai^  the  ruin.  A  verdant  heap  of  vegetation  had 
covered  the  hearth  of  the  second  fioor,  clustering  on 
the  very  spot  where  the  huge  logs  had  mouldered  to 
lowing  coals,  and  flourished  beneath  the  broad  fiue, 
which  had  so  of^  pufied  the  smoke  over  a  circle 
oi  French  or  English  soldiers.  I  felt  that  there  was 
ne  edier  token  of  decay  so  impressive  as  that  bed  of 
weeds  in  the  place  of  the  back-log. 

Here  I  sat,  with  those  roofless  walls  about  me,  the 
clasg  sky  over  my  head,  and  the  afternoon  sunshine 
faUing  gBoXiy  bright  through  the  window-frames  and 
deerway.  I  heard  the  tinkling  of  a  cow-bell,  the 
twittering  of  birds,  and  the  pleasant  hum  of  insects. 
^  Oace  a  gay  butterfly  with  four  gold-speckled  wings, 
came  and  fluttered  about  my  head,  then  flew  up  and 
li^ed  on  the  highest  tuft  of  yellow  flowers,  and  at 
IiHit  took  wing  across  the  lake.  Next  a  bee  buzzed ! 
thiottgh  the  simshine,  and  found  much  sweetness 
smongthe  weeds.  After  watchingbim  till  he  went  off  to 
his  distant  hive,  I  closed  my  eyes  on  Ticonderoga  in 
noBSrSad  cast  s  dreamlike  glance  over  pictures  of  the , 
pasty  andscenes  of  which  thus  spothodbeen  the  theatre.  | 


At  first,  my  fiurny  saw  only  the  stem  hills,  lonely 
lakes,  and  venerable  woods.  Not  a  tree,  since  their 
seeds  were  first  scattered  over  the  infant  soil,  had 
I  felt  the  axe,  but  had  grown  up  and  flourished  through 
its  long  generation,  had  fallen  beneath  the  weight  of 
years,  been  buried  in  green  moss,  and  nourished  the 
roots  of  others  as  gigantick.  Hark !  A  light  paddle 
dips  into  the  lake,  a  birch  canoe  glides  round  the 
point,  and  an  Indian  chief  has  passed,  painted  and 
feather-crested,  armed  with  a  bow  of  hickory,  a 
stone  tomahawk,  and  flint-headed  arrows.  But  the 
ripple  had  hardly  vanished  from  the  water,  when  a 
white  flag  caught  the  breeze,  over  a  castle  in  the 
wilderness  with  frowning  ramparts  and  a  hundred 
cannon.  There  stood  a  French  chevalier,  com- 
mandant of  the  fortress,  paying  court  to  a  cc^per- 
coloured  lady,  the  princess  of  the  land,  and  winning 
her  wild  love  by  the  arts  which  had  been  successful 
with  Parisian  dames.  A  war-party  of  French  and 
Indians  were  issuing  from  the  gate  to  lay  waste 
some  village  of  New  England.  Near  the  fortress 
there  was  a  group  of  dancers.  The  merry  soldiers 
footing  it  with  the  swart  savage  maids  ;  deeper  in 
the  wood,  some  red  men  were  growing  frantick- 
around  a  cog  of  the  fire-water ;  and  elsewhere  a 
Jesuit  preached  the  faith  of  high  cathedrals  beneath 
a  canopy  of  forest  boughs,  and  distributed  crucifixes 
to  be  worn  beside  English  scalps. 

I  tried  to  make  a  series  of  pictures  from  the  old 
French  war,  when  fleets  were  on  the  lake  and 
armies  in  the  woods,  and  especially  of  Abercrom- 
bie's  disasterous  repulse,  where  thousands  of  lives 
were  utterly  thrown  away  ;  but  being  at  a  loss  how 
to  order  the  battle,  I  chose  an  evening  scene  in  the 
barracks  after  the  fortress  had  surrendered  to  Sir 
Jeffrey  Amherst.  What  an  immense  fire  blazes  on 
that  hearth,  gleaming  on  swords,  bayoneCs,  and  nsus- 
ket-barrels,  and  blending  with  the  hue  of  the  scarlet 
coats  till  the  whole  barrack-room  is  quivering  with 
ruddy  light !  One  soldier  has  thrown  himself  down 
to  rest,  after  a  deer-hunt,  or  perhaps  a  long  run 
through  the  woods,  with  Indians  on  bis  trail.  Two 
stand  up  to  wrestle,  and  are  on  the  point  of  coming 
to  blows.  A  fifer  plays  shrill  accompaniment  to  a 
drummer's  song ;  a  strain  of  light  love  and  bloody 
war,  with  a  chorus  thundered  forth  by  twenty 
voices.  Meantime,  a  veteran  in  the  comer  is  pro- 
sing about  Dettingen  and  Fontenoye,  and  relates 
camp-traditions  of  Marlborough's  battles ,  till  his 
pipe,  having  been  vigorously  charged  with  gunpow- 
der, makes  a  terrible  explosion  under  his  nose.  And 
now  they  all  vanish  in  a  puff  of  smoke  from  the 
chimney. 

I  merely  glanced  at  the  ensuing  twenty  years, 
which  had  glided  peacefully  over  the  frontier  for- 
tress, till  Ethan  Allen's  shout  was  heard,  summoning 
it  to  surrender  "In  the  name  of  the  great  Jehovah 
and  of  the  continental  Congress."  Strange  allies  ' 
thought  the  British  captain.  Next  came  the  hurried 
muster  of  the  soldiers  of  liberty,  when  the  cannon 
of  Burgoyne,  putting  down  upon  their  stronghold 
from  the  brow  of  mount  Defiance,  announced  a  new 
conquerer  of  Ticonderoga.  No  virgin  fortress,  this ! 
Forth  rushed  the  motly  throng  from  the  barracks, 
one  mi.n  wearing  the  blue  and  buflT  of  the  UIHon, 
another  the  red  coat  of  Britain,  a  third,  a  dragoon's 
jacket,  and  a  fourth,  a  cotton  frock ;  here  was  a  pair 
of  leather  breeches,  and  striped  trousers  there ;  a 
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grenadier's  cap  on  one  head,  and  a  bvoad-brimmed  hat, 
with  a  tall  feather,  on  the  next ;  this  fellow  shoul- 
dering a  king's  arm  that  might  throw  a  bullet  to 
Crown  Point,  and  his  conu^e  a  long  fowling- 
piece,  admirable  to  shoot  ducks  on  the  lake.  In  the 
midst  of  the  bustle,  when  the  fortress  was  all  alive 
with  this  last  warlike  scene,  the  ringing  of  a  bell  on 
the  lake  made  me  suddenly  unclose  my  eyes,  and 
behold  only  the  gray  and  weed-grown  ruins.  They 
were  as  peaceful  in  the  sun  as  a  warrior's  grave. 

Hastening  to  the  rampart,  I  perceived  that  the  sig- 
nal had  been  given  by  the  steam-boat  Franklin,  which 
landed  a  passenger  from  Whitehall  at  the  tavern, 
and  resumed  its  progress  northward,  to  reach  Cana- 
da ^e  next  morning  A  sloop  was  pursuing  the 
same  track ;  a  little  skiff  had  just  crossed  the  ferry ; 
while  a  scow,  laden  with  lumber,  spread  its  huge 
square  sail  and  went  up  the  lake.  The  whole  country 
was  a  cultivated  farm.  Within  musket-shot  of  the 
ramparts  lay  the  neat  villa  of  Mr.  Pell,  who,  since 
the  revolution  has  become  proprietor  of  a  spot  for 
which  France,  England,  and  America  have  so  oflen 
^tvLggied,  How  forcibly  the  lapse  of  time  and 
change  of  circumstances  came  home  to  my  apprehen- 
sion !  Tall  trees  had  grown  upon  its  ramparts,  since 
the  last  garrison  marched  out,  to  return  no  more,  or 
only  at  some  dreamer's  summons,  gliding  from  the 
twilight  past  to  vanish  among  realities. 

REVOLUTIONARY  REMINISCENCES. 
The  following  interestiDg  passage  from  a  private  joarnal, 
nerer  before  poblished,  has  been  communicateid  to  the  Platts- 
boigh  Repobucan.  Ilie  author  is  a  distinguished  American 
traveller,  who  still  lives  to  recall  the  proudly  thrilling  scene 
which  he  has  so  vividly  sketched ; — New  Yorlcer. 

KXTRACT  FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OP  - 

London,  Thursday,  Dec.  4,  1782.— The  great, 
the  glorious  day  has  arrived,  when  our  uncondition- 
al Independence  will  be  solemnly  recognised  by 
George  III.  in  the  presence  of  God  and  man.  Such, 
at  last,  are  the  well-earned  fruits  of  a  sanguinary  and 
eventful  contest  of  eight  long — long  years,  in  which 
period  one  hundred  thousand  brave  Americans  have 
cemented,  on  the  altar  of  their  country,  with  their 
precious  blood,  a  prize  which  will  bless  unborn  mill- 
ions, and  in  its  eventual  effects  produce  a  new  era 
over  the  entire  surface  of  this  benighted  world. 

At  an  early  hour,  in  conformity  to  previous  ar- 
rangements, I  had  the  honour  to  be  conducted,  by 
the  earl  of  Ferers,  to  the  very  entrance  of  the  house 
of  lords. 

At  the  small  door,  he  whispered  softly  into  my 
ear :  *'  Get  as  near  the  foot  of  the  throne  as  possible 
— maintain  i^ir  position— fear  not^  I  did  so  with 
all  the  assurance  of  a  travelled  yankee,  and  found 
myself  exactly  in  front  of  the  throne,  elbow  to  elbow 
with  the  celebrated  admiral  Lord  Howe,  who  had 
just  returned  from  a  successful  relief  of  Gibraltar. 

The  lailies  of  the  nobility  occupied  the  lords' 
seats  on  the  woolsacks,  so  called,  as  an  emblem  of 
the  power  and  wealth  of  Old  England,  because  that 
it  hiw  been  mainly  derived  from  wool.  The  lords 
were  standing  here  and  there  promiscuously  as  I 
entered.  It  was  a  dark  foggy  day — a  proper  En- 
riish  hanging  Jay.  To  add  to  its  gloomy  effects, 
UM  eld  I^LZon  windows  stand  high  up,  with  leaden 
bars  to  contain  the  diamcmd  cut  panes  of  glass. 
llie  waUs  were  also  hung  with  dark  tapestry,  rep- 


resendng  the  defeat  of  the  great  Spanirii  i 
in  1588.  I  had  the  pleasure  <tf  recogniaiag  th« 
celebrated  American  painters.  West  and  Copley, 
and  some  American  ladies  in  the  group — all  rebels 
at  heart — intermixed  with  many  American  ro3ralistay 
some  of  whom  were  my  near  relatives,  with  lomg 
dejected  faces,  and  rage  and  despair  depicted  ia 
every  lineament  of  their  features.  How  opposite 
were  our  feelings !  After  standing  for  two  hoiHs  ia 
painful  suspense,  the  approach  of  the  king  was  an- 
nounced  by  a  tremendous  roar  of  cannon.  He  en- 
tered the  same  small  door  on  the  left  of  the  throne, 
and  immediately  seated  himself  in  the  chair  of  state, 
decorated  in  his  royal  robes,  in  a  graceful,  formal 
and  majestick  posture,  with  his  right  foot  resting  oa 
a  stool.  He  was  evidently  agitated ;  and  drew  slow- 
ly from  his  pocket  a  scroll  containing  his  humilia- 
ting speech.  I  was  exactly  in  his  front,  six  or 
eight  feet  distant,  with  my  left  foot  braced  upon  the 
last  step  of  the  throne,  to  sustain  my  position  fnna 
the  pressure  in  my  rear,  and  critically  watdied, 
with  the  eye  of  a  Lavater,  at  that  moment,  eyoy 
emotion  of  his  agitated  countenance.     He  began  :*- 

^\My  Lords  and  Gentlemen  f*  and  in  direct  refer* 
ence  to  our  independence  said — *<  I  lost  no  time  kk 
giving  the  necessary  orders  to  prohibit  the  farthar 
prosecution  of  offensive  war  upon  the  continent  of 
North  America. 

"  Adopting  as  my  inclination  will  always  lead  ne 
to  do,  with  decision  and  effect,  whatever  I  coQed 
to  be  the  sense  of  my  parliament,  and  my  people  ;  I 
have  pointed  all  my  views  and  measures  in  Europe, 
as  in  North  America  to  an  entire  and  cordial  reoon- 
riliation  with  the  Colonies.  Finding  it  in^pMh 
sable  to  the  attainment  of  this  object,  1  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  go  the  full  length  of  the  power  vested  in  me, 
and  therefore  I  now  declare  them" — (here  he  paused, 
and  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  was  in  evidstt 
agitation — the  pill  he  had  to  swallow  in  the  next 
breath  was  repugnant  to  his  digestive  organs.  In 
1775,  he  repelled  our  humble  petition  with  indignity 
— ^but  in  1782,  he  found  himself  prostrate  at  oar 
feet ;)  he  recovered  himself  by  a  strong  convitlaiTe 
effort  and  proceeded  thus  : — "  I  declare  them  /m 
and  independent  stales.  In  thus  admitting  their 
separation  from  the  crown  of  their  kingdom,  I  have 
sacrificed  every  consideration  of  my  own  to  the 
wishes  and  opinions  of  my  people.  I  make  it  my 
humble  and  ardent  prayer  to  Almighty  God,  that 
Great  Britain  may  not  feel  the  evils  whidinii^lii 
result  from  so  great  a  dismemberment  of  the  eropure 
and  that  America  may  be  free  from  the  calamities 
which  have  formerly  proved  in  the  northern  cemtry 
how  essential  monarchy  is  to  the  enjoyment  of  con- 
stitutional liberty.  Religion,  language,  int«pests, 
and  affection  may,  and  I  hope  will  yet  prove  a  bond 
of  permament  union  between  ^e  two  countries." 

It  Is  impossible  to  describe  the  sensations  of  my 
rebellious  mind,  at  the  moment  when  the  king  hesf- 
tated  to  pronounce  the  words— yrcc  and  independent  f 
and  to  notice  with  what  a  bad  grace  he  had  to  swal- 
low the  dose:  every  artery  was  in  full  play,  SAd 
beat  high  in  unison  with  my  proud  American  feel- 
ings.— It  was  impossible  not  to  revert  my  e^es 
across  the  Atiantick  and  review  in  rapid  succession^ 
the  miseries  and  wretchedness  I  had  witnessed  In 
several  stages  of  the  war,  prior  to  my  leaving 
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America— die  wide-spre&d  desidatiofi,  retidtiiig  ftom 
tbe  obftlinacy  of  this  v«ry  man — tuniiiig  a  deaf  ear 
to  our  hamble  appeals  to  his  justice  and  mercy)  as 
if  a  god — ^bot  now  prostrate  in  his  torn.  In  his 
speedEi  he  tells  us  m  one  breath  that  he  has  sacri- 
fioed  every  personal  consideration,  in  other  words, 
not  yet  satiated  with  innocent  blood  shed  by  his 
Indian  aUies ;  and  in  the  next,  hypocritically  invo- 
king high  heaven  to  guard  us  against  calamities,  &c. 
The  great  drama  is  now  closed — the  ball  was  open- 
ed at  Lexington,  where  the  British  red-coats  were 
tanght  to  dance  down  to  Charlestown,  to  the  tune 
of  •*  Yankee-Doodle."  On  this  occasion  it  fell  also 
to  my  lot  to  march  from  Providence,  R.  I.,  with  a 
coiDpany  of  seven ty-fivo  well-disciplined  young  men, 
an  dressed  in  scarlet,  on  our  way  to  Lexington,  with 
packs  on  our  backs ;  but  they  had  fled  before  we 
coold  reach  the  scene  of  action. 

Yrom  the  house  of  lords,  I  proceeded  to  Mr.  Cop- 
ley's dwelling  in  Leicester-square,  to  dine;  and, 
thnmgh  my  ardent  solicitation,  he  mounted  the 
American  stripes  on  a  large  painting  in  his  gallery 
th6  same  day — the  first  which  ever  waved  in  tri- 
WBopk  m  £ngland.* 

in  leaving  the  house  of  lords,  I  jostled  in  side  by 
side  widi  West  and  Copley— enjoying  the  rich  polit- 
ical repast  of  the  day,  and  noticing,  with  silent  grat- 
ification, the  anguish  and  despair  of  the  tories. 

In  the  house  of  commons,  the  ensuing  day,  there 
was  not  much  debate,  but  a  good  deal  of  acrimony. 
C<nniiiodore  Johnston  attacked  Lord  Howe's  expedi- 
tion to  Gibraltar,  because  he  had  not  gained  a  de- 
cisive victory  o?er  the  combined  fleet  ol  forty-five 
sail  of  the  line,  with  thiity-seven  ships.  Burke  then 
lose,  indulging  in  a  vein  of  satire  and  ridicule,  a 
severe  attack  on  the  king's  speech  the  day  previous 
on  the  subject  of  American  independence — saying 
it  was  a  farrago  of  nonsense  and  hypocrisy.  Young 
Pitty  the  newly  created  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
then  rose,  and  handled  Burke  with  dignified  severity, 
charging  him  with  buffoonery  and  leviw^. 

Having  received  from  Alderman  W  ood  a  card  of 
admission  to  the  gallery  g[  the  house  of  commons, 
as  the  house  was  about  rising,  the  Alderman  (who 
is  a  member)  came  into  the  ^dlery  and  invited  me 
to  descend  with  him  to  the  floor  of  the  house.  I 
met  Mr.  Burke,  with  whom  I  had  l^eakfasted,  who 
introduced  me  as  a  messenger  of  peace  to  Pitt,  Con- 
way.  Fox,  Sheridan,  and  two  or  three  other  mem- 
bra grouped  on  the  floor.  I  nev^r  felt  more  eleva- 
ted in  my  life. — In  describing  this  scene  to  a  friend 
in  Fcaace,  in  a  moment  of  exultation,  1  subjoined : — 

**  Figure  to  yourself,  my  dear  friend,  a  3roung 
American  traveller  of  twenty-four,  in  the  full  gaudy 
dress  of  a  Parisian,  hailed  in  the  publick  papers, 
sad  standing  on  the  floor  of  the  British  house  of 
commons,  ^where  the  destiny  of  dear  America  in 
its  infancy  nas  been  so  often  agitated,)  as  a  messen- 
ger of  peace,  surrounded  by  a  group,  the  brightest 
constellation  of  political  men  that  ever  graced  the 
sBBsla  of  English  history ! — and,  what  is  more  grat- 
ifying to  my  American  pride,  the  very  men,  with 
one  exception,  who  have  recently  compelled  the 

^  Wots  1833— Dlnmg  frBqaently  at  Copley's  I  noticed  an  im- 
eomnon  anart  lad,  who  10  now  toe  celebrated  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
Loid  Chancellor  of  England— the  son  of  an  American  painter. 
Wb  mother  was  a  Miaa  Claik  of  Boaton;  his  &ther.  one  of  ths 


tyrant  George  to  yield  with  a  bad  grace  to  ad  out 
just  demands,  in  my  presence !  Not  to  have  beei^ 
thus  aflected  at  that  tremendous  crisis,  I  should 
have  been  more  or  less  than  a  man.** 


INDIANS  IN  THB  UNITED  STATES. 
We  have  taken  pains  to  make  out  alphabetically, 

from  official  documents  before  us,  a  list  of  all  the 

tribes  within  the  American  territory.     Italics,  are 

used  in  the  names  of  tribes  resident  west  of  the 

Mississippi. — The  niimber  under  the  letter  W.,  shows 

how  many  of  the  tribe  named,  have  emigrated  to  the 

west  of  the  river,  and  the  number  under  me  letter  £., 

shows  how  many  remains  on  the   east — the  whole 

corrected  to  February  last,  since  which  time  to  the 

present  date,  July  18th,  1836,  not  less  than  5,000 

nave  emigrated,  or  are  in  the  act  of  doing  so. 
Names  of  tribes,  Sfc.  E,         W* 

Apalachicolas,  340  265 

Arickarasy  estimated  not  to  exceed  3,000 

AssinaboinSf  8,000 

Arepahas,  Keawas,  6fc  1,400 

Black  feet,  along  the  upper  Mis- 

souri,  <&c.  30,000 

Caddoes,  estimated  at  800 

Choctaws,  west  of  the  state  of  Ar- 
kansas and  between  Red  river  and 
the  Canadian,  3,500     15,003 

Chayennes,  south  of  the  Gros  Ventres,  2,000 

Camanckes,  on  the  confines  of  ^e 
republick  of  Texas,  but  there  are 
supposed  in  the  United  States,  7,000 

Cherokees,  between  lat.  30,  and 
lat.  37,  west  of  the  Arkansas,  and 
east  of  Texas  lands,  10,000    5,000 

Chicasaws,  will  have  no  lands  allot- 

ed  them,  5,429 

Chippewas,  6,793 

Chippewas,  Ottowas,  and  Potawat- 
omies,  8,000 

Crees,  estimated  at  8,000 

Creeks,  east  of  Texas,  north  of  the 
Canadian,  and  along  the  north 
fork  of  the  same,  22,668    2,459 

Craw,  estimated  too  high,  we  think 
at,  45,000 

Delawares,   north   of   the  Kansas 

tribe,  826 

Foxes,  computed  to  be  not  exceed- 
ing 1,600 

Oros  Ventres,  or  Big  Bellies,  be- 
tween ^e  south  foi^  of  the  Platte 
and  Arkansas,  3,000 

Indians  of  the  state  of  New  York,        4,716 

Indians  from  New  York,  at  Green- 
bay,  Michigan,  725 

laways,  near  the  Missouri,  and  in 
the  south  of  Wisconsin  territory, 
in  lat.  40°,  1,200 

Kansas,  on  Kansas  river,  in  lat.  39°,  1,471 

Kickapoos,  between  the  Delawares 
and  the  Missouri  river,  in  lat.  39^ 
and  Ion.  18°,  470 

Mandans,  on  the  upper  Missouri,       *  15,000 

Menomonies,  in  Wisconsin  terri- 
tory, 4,200 

Minetarees,  estimated,  too  high,  we 
think,  al  i^  .  ^^^ 
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Osages,  proporiy  Wausawsliies,  on 

boUi  sides  of  the  Arkansas,  lat. 

370  30'  Ion.  20  to  21  west :  they 

are  north  of  the  Cherokees, 
OmahaSy  west  of  Council  bluffs,  be* 

tween   the  Platte  and  the  Mis- 
souri; lat  42^ 
OUoes  and  Missourias^  south  of  the 

Oraahasy 

Ottowas,  in  lat.  38°  30',  and  Ion. 

I80  west ;  south  of  the  Shawa- 

nees, 
Ottowas  and  Chippewas    of  lake 

Michigan, 
Puwnees^  on  Platte  river,  lat.  41- 

42°,  and  Ion.   21-22o,  west  of 

Washington, 
Peorias  and  Kaskaskias,  east  of,  and 

adjoining  the  Ottowas, 
Piankeshaws,  on  Osage  river,  east 

of,  and  adjoining  the  Peorias, 
PoncaSy  estimated  at 
Potawatomies,  in  lat.  42°,  east  of 

the  Missouri,  and  west  of  Des 

Moines  river, 
Quapaws,  on  ^e  Neosho,  near  lat 
37°  and  Ion.  18©  west, 
Saes^  in  Wisconsin  territory, 
SacSf  of  the  Missouri, 
Shawanees,  south  of  the  Kansas, 
Senecas  from  Sandusky,  south  of 

Quapaws, 
Senecas  and  Shawnees,    do.    do. 
Seminoles,  part  now  at  the  fork  of 

the  Canadian  and  its  north  fork, 

north  of  the  Choctaw  lands ;  east 

of  the  Creeks, 
Sioux,  in  Wisconsin  territory, 

Wyandota  in  Ohio  and  Michigan, 
Winnebagoes,  on  the  Mississippi, 
m  Wisconsin  territory, 
Weas,  with  the  Piankeshaws, 


5,420 

1,400 
1,600 

200 


530 


10,000 

132 

162 
800 

1,400        141 

450 
4,800 

500 
1,200 

251 
211 


2,420 

623 

4,591 
60 


27,"500 


222 


Totals,  76,465  216,063 

Aggregate  number  of  Indians,  292,528. 

INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

Thb  following  table  exhibits,  as  nearly  as  we  are 
able  to  say,  at  present,  the  number  of  square  miles 
allotted  to  certain  tribes,  with  the  population  of  each, 
when  all  who  remain  on  the  east,  shall  have  emi- 
grated to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi : — 

TUBM.  80.  MILKB.  POPULATION. 

Choctaws,                      23,440  18,503 

Creeks  and  Seminoles,  20,531  27,547 

Delawares,                      3,450  826 

Kaskaskias  and  Peorias,    150  132 

Kickapoos,                      1,262  470 

Ottowas,                               53  200 

Piankeshaws  and  Weas,    250  222 

Quapaws,                            150  450 

Shawnese,                      2,500  1,250 

Senecas  and  Shawanees,  156  211 


Totals,  51,942  49,811 

These  Indians,  having  640  acres  or  more  to  every 
warrior,  squaw  and  papoose,  besides  annuities, 
•qaal  to  tlie  interest  on  milliont  of.doUars,  can  hard- 


ly be  called  poor ;  if  so,  they  enjoy  a  poverty,  wkteb, 
if  proportioned  for  all  the  people  of  our  Union,  would 
give  us  half  the  habitable  world  for  our  share.  If 
the  United  States  pursues  a  course  as  liberal,  with 
respect  to  all  the  Aborigines  within  our  limits,  there 
will  yet  remain  two  millions  of  square  miles  for  us 
— Enough  to  make  up  fifty  states,  and  to  sustain 

"  riVB  HUNDRED   MILLIONS   OF   SOULS  I" 


(Proni  the  Southern  Lilanurr  JoanMO.! 
THE  FOUNTAIN  OP  YOUTH. 

Thb  belief  which  preraUod  amonff  the  early  adventurers  of  the 
Portuguese  and  Spanish  nations,  Uiat  there  existed,  eomewhera 
among  the  recesses  of  the  New  World,  a  fountain,  the  waters  of 
which,  when  drank  from,  had  the  virtue  of  eiving  perpetna) 
youth  to  those  who  did  so.  has  been  made  the  si^ject  of  fiiequent 
story.  The  tradition  itself  is  lovely  in  the  extreme,  and  wiU, 
doubtless,  be  one  day  made  available  by  some  hij^  genius,  who 
shall  link  its  golden  promises  to  the  richest  strams  of  inmiooy 
and  romance. 

'Twas  a  fond  dream  among  the  Portuguese, 

Those  rovers  of  old  ocean,  that,  a&r, 
Embosom'd  in  the  calm  of  Indian  seas, 

And  hallow'd  by  some  sweet  and  singular  star. 
There  murmured  ever  forth  a  cooling  wave, 

Whose  waters,  troubled  not  by  humaan  strifi^ 
By  the  kind  Destinies  ordain'd  to  save, 

Boqueath'd,  to  all  who  drank,  perpetual  lifisi 
Nor  life  alone—that  narrow  boon  of  breath, 

The  nobler  spirit  learns  so  soon  to  scorn 
That  profitless  flow  of  years  which  end  in  dea^ 

Ere  yet  the  joy  they  labour  for  is  bom : — 
But,  at  that  mcious  fount,  the  broken  heart, 

Each  wreck'd  af&ction,  sternly  tried,  but  true, 
And  loves  that  ran  not  smooth,  and  forced  apart. 

One  draught  makes  whole,  one  draught  umtee  anew. 
The  heart  erows  youn^  the  spirit  quails  no  mor^ 

By  thatldse  star  wruch  blinded,  still  misled— 
Lo !  the  good  vessel  finds  the  friendly  shores 

While  n^ts,  more  bright  and  certain,  shme  o'erkeadr*' 
The  pilgrim  seeks^  and  gladdens  at.  that  sprixig, 

Wnich  the  bland  seasons,  from  tneir  frmtfuTstore^ 
Crown  with  each  blooming  and  each  blcMed  things 

Hope  ever  dream'd,  or  rapture  knew,  before. 
A  bird  of  beeiity  sings  among  the  trees, 

A  silver  strain,  invitmg,  ever  sweet- 
Hie  waters  ripple  in  the  murmuring  breese^ 

That,  to  the  minstrel,  is  an  echo  meet 
Their  ditty  is  a  soothing  to  the  ear,  ^ 

The  tale  they  murmur  hath  a  power  to  calm 
The  chiding  pulse  of  love,  die  heart  of  fear— 

And  those  sweet  waters,  they  are  full  of  balm. 
Was  thy  fond  plan  of  boyhood  wild— untaught 

By  sage  experience,  and  reflection  cool  7— 
Did  thy  warm  passions  banish  the  true  thought, 

Till,  grown  tophrensy,  folly  seized  the  rule: 
And,  bUght  was  m  thy  bosom  and  thy  braim 

And  death  seemed  sweet,  aif^  life  ^w  dark  like  night  1 
Thou  art  not  hopeless !— thou  shalt  jov  afaiB, 

Blessed  by  these  waters  with  eternal  light  I 
Wast  thou  a  dreamer  1    Hadst  thou  in  thy  heart 

Some  pregnant  fancy,  which  became,  at  length, 
Of  thy  own  spirit  and  wild  sense,  a  part. 

Bom  at  thy  birth  and  strengthening  with  thy  atnaagt^ 
And  did  stern  Tim&  and  still  relentless  Truth, 

Rob  thee  of  thy  delusion,  when  late  years 
Had  taught  thee,  what  a  credulous  thing  is  youth  ?— 

Drink  of  these  waters  and  forget  thy  tears. 
Had  thy  stem  Fortune  interposed  to  blast 

The  growing  buds  of  Nature,  and  to  burst 
The  sacred  mould  in  which  twm  hearts  are  cast. 

Each  wedded  to  the  other  from  the  first— 
Or  was  she  false,  who  pledged  herself  to  be, 

Even  to  the  last,  through  every  chanse^  to  prove 
The  witness  of  a  deathless  Caith  to  thee?— 

Drink,  and  forget  the  fklee,  in  firmer,  love  I 
Oh,  give  me  of  those  waters  I    Let  me  haste 

To  dwell  upon  their  verdant  banka^  and  find, 
Upon  my  fever*d  lips,  a  fresher  taste,  ^ 

And  a  new  fee/mg  for  my  baffled  mind. 
Oh,  18t  me  all  forget  I— the  dreary  hour& 

The  faithless  love,  the  fond,  unftuitfiii  dreams* 
Reposing  on  its  banks  of  living  flowers. 

And  quaffing  tne^j  of  its  sacred  straanML 
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REVOLUTIONARY   REMINISCENCES. 


Trb  following  account  of  a  traitor  and  spy, 
from  the  pen  of  Joseph  L.  Chbstbr,  Esq.,  was  first 
published  some  years  since  in  the  Brooklyn  (L.I.) 
Advocate.  Mr.  Chester  has  collected,  with  much 
care,  a  large  amount  of  information  concerning 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  from  the  lips  of  vete- 
ran soldiers  still  living.  Such  information,  though 
it  may  not  add  very  important  items  to  our  na- 
tional history,  yet  it  contributes  largely  to  that 
fond  of  incident  from  which  is  yet  to  be  gleaned 
the  materials  for  the  establishment  of  an  Ameri- 
can national  literature. 

Joseph,  or  as  he  was  more  laconically  called, 
Joe  Bettys,  the  hero  of  the  following  sketch,  was 
a  renegado  from  the  American  army,  and  bore  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  border  difficulties  during 
the  few  first  years  6f  the  revolution.  In  a  letter 
which  I  have  before  me,  from  one  of  the  survivors 
of  those  times,  and  who  was  himself  a  sufferer  from 
the  treason  and  consequent  barbarities  of  Bettys, 
he  is  described  as  an  '*  athletic,  bold,  and  <kring 
young  man,  with  a  heavy  share  of  deviltry  in  his 
composition."  The  life  of  any  one  who  may  an- 
swer to  this  description,  will  be  sure  to  be  event- 
ful, but  that  of  the  present  subject  was  so  in  no 
ordinary  degree. 

Bettys  was  the  representative  of  a  class,  by  far 
too  numerous,  whose  members,  during  the  revo- 
lutionary struggle,  deserted  from  the  ranks  of 
their  country's  forces,  and,  if  they  did  not  abso- 
lutely take  up  arms  against  their  brethren,  they 
at  least  left  no  means  of  annoyance  untried,  and 
scrupled  at  no  acts  of  hostility  even  toward,  those 
who  were  allied  to  them  bv  natural  as  well  as  by 
social  ties.  The  annals  of  border  warfare  are  rife 
with  accounts  of  the  depredations  of  these  ma- 
rauders, who  usually  formed  themselves  into  clans 
or  hordes,  though  tney  claimed  not  those  distinc- 
tive appellations,  and  made  by  common  and  tacit 
consent,  the  most  daring  and  powerful  their  leader. 
This  latter  personage  was  a  kind  of  prince  amid 
his  band,  and  exercised  all  the  powers  of  sov- 
ereignty that  such  lieges  or  vassals  would  natu- 
rally acknowled^^e. 

The  principal  employment  of  these  clans  con- 
sisted in  making  captives  of  those  who  were 
avowedly  inimical  to  the  king,  and  bearing  them 
to  the  British  camp,  or  more  frequently  into  Can- 
ada. For  every  prisoner  so  delivered,  a  premium 
or  bounty  was  bestowed  on  the  captors,  thus  in- 
ducing them  to  make  more  strenuous  exertions, 
to  become  less  affected  by  the  ties  of  relation- 
ship, and  to  devote  their  whole  time  and  energies 
to  the  destruction  of  those  altar-fires  which  had 
just  begun  to  burn  freely  in  the  wilderness.  A 
small  party  of  Indians  often  accompanied  them 
on  their  predatory  incursions,  which  were  usually 
made  in  the  night,  for  the  purpose  of  striking  ter- 
ror upon  the  unsuspecting  victims,  as  the  appear- 
aace  even  of  a  solitary  «ivage  always  created 
confusion  throughout  the  little  settlements. 

Joseph  Bettys  was  the  leader  of  one  of  these 
hordes,  and  for  his  daring  exploits  deserves  more 


notice  than  has  ever  been  awarded  to  him  by  hi« 
torians.  The  history  of  his  life  is  that  of  a  great 
portion  of  his  contemporaries. 

Wilton,  a  small  parish  in  the  county  of  Fairfield 
and  state  of  Connecticut,  claims  the  honor  of  be- 
ing the  birthplace  of  this  personage,  and  also  of 
fostering  him  during  his  earlier  Tears.  I  have  no 
means  of  arriving  at  the  precise  oay  or  year  of  his 
birth,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  no  great  importance. 
He  probably  spent  the  first  fifteen  or  eighteen 
years  of  his  life  in  the  place  of  his  nativity.  His 
character  at  this  early  period,  as  described  by 
one  of  his  playmates,  now  living,  was  notoriously 
bad.  He  was  a  tyrant  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to 
exercise  the  powers  of  tyranny.  He  was  wilful, 
headstrong,  disobedient  to  parental  authority, 
overbearing,  hsisty,  and  ill-tempered,  and  in  the 
words  of  the  letter,  '*  as  great  a  scoundrel  as  ever 
breathed."  I  believe  that  the  same  description 
has  been  given  to  the  earlier  days  of  most  who 
have  been  notoriously  bad  in  their  latter  lives — 
for  instance,  Arnold,  the  traitor,  and  others  of  his 
class.  It  seems  that  these  exhibitions  are  those 
of  a  nature  naturally  depraved,  and  that  some  evil 
spirits  are  permitted  to  dwell  in  human  bodies 
from  the  beginning. 

In  about  the  year  1772  the  family  of  Bettys  re- 
moved to  the  present  town  of  ballston  in  the 
county  of  Saratoga,  then  one  of  the  border-settle- 
ments.    Joe  Bettys  was  about  eighteen  years  of 
a^e, "  full  of  spite  and  malice,"  and  was  in  a  very 
short  time  placed  in  bonds  by  the  court  as  secu- 
rity for  his  future  good  behavior.     This  seemed 
at  first  to  operate  upon  his  feelings,  and  was  a 
degradation  to  which  his  independent  spirit  could 
not  brook  ;  but  he  eventually  conquereu  the  exhi- 
bition of  his  feelings,  and  remained  in  Ballston 
until  the  month  of  March,  in  the  year  1776.    At 
this  time,  by  the  influence  of  one  John  Ball,  then 
second-lieutenant,  but  afterward  a  colonel  in  the 
revolutionary  army,  he  enlisted  as  a  sergeant  un- 
der Captain  Samuel  Van  Veghten,  in  the  regiment 
of  New  York  forces,  commanded  by  Colonel  Cor- 
nelius Wincoop.    In  this  capacity  he  served  his 
country  faithfiUly,  until  the  summer  of  the  same 
year,  when  being  abused,  unprovokedlv,  as  he 
maintained,  by  an  officer  of  superior  rank,  he  re- 
torted with  threats  and  menaces,  and  was  in  con- 
sequence by  a  court-martial,  reduced  to  do  duty 
as  a  private  sentinel.    This  was  too  much  for  him 
to  bear,  and  Lieutenant  Ball,  who  had  before  be- 
friended him,  conscious  that  his  desertion  would 
prove  a  great  loss  to  the  Americans,  and  a  great 
gain  to  the  enemy,  endeavored  to  sooth  his  irri- 
tated spirit,  and  applied  to  General  Waterbury, 
who  then  commanded  the  troops  at  Skenesbo- 
rough,  who  readily  gave  him  the  appointment  ol 
sergeant  on  board  one  of  the  vessels  on  lake 
Champlain,  commanded  by  General  Arnold.    It 
may  be  a  matter  of  conjecture  whether  the  seeds 
of  treason  were  not  then  sown  in  his  heart  by  this 
ill-fated  man.    But  he  showed  no  symptoms  of 
dissatisfaction,  and  was  as  brave  a  man  as  any  in 
the  fleet.    By  the  testimony  of  General  Water- 
bury,  he  was  the  bravest  man  in  action  that  this 
officer  had  ever  seen.    After  every  commissioned 
officer  on  board  the  ship  on  which  Betirs  was 
stationed  was  killed,  and  the  vessel  WJy  crip- 
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pled,  he  aMumed  the  eomnand  ami  fought  btave- 
fy  wntil  Oenend  Waterburv  seeing  that  the  ship 
was  likely  to  siok,  ordered  the  MirTivors  to  aban- 
don her  and  come  on  board  his  own.  They  did 
so,  and  tke  general  having  marked  the  gallant 
conduct  of  Bettys,  and  bemg  himself  much  ex- 
hausted, placed  him  at  his  side  on  the  (quarter- 
deck, and  made  him  his  organ  until  obliged  to 
strike  his  colors  and  yield  the  victory. 

Yet  for  all  this  Bettys  received  no  other  notice 
than  the  thanks  of  hie  general,  which  ought  to 
have  been  sufficient  for  a  true  patriot.  But  Bettys 
thou^t  otherwise,  and  determined  to  retaliate  for 
the  supposed  slight  which  he  had  received. 

Sometime  during  the  spring  of  1777,  Bettys  de- 
serted the  standai^  of  his  country,  and  passing 
over  into  Canada,  joined  the  British  forces.  In  a 
very  short  time  he  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a 
my,  and  frequently  returned,  even  to  his  own  set- 
tkment,  with  a  iMmd  whom  he  had  selected,  and 
m^Myg  his  former  acquaintances  his  prisoners, 
bore  them  off  into  Canada.  About  this  time  one 
Samuel  P^tchin,  afterward  a  captain  in  the  army, 
of  whom  I  have  had  occasion  before  to  speak, 
became  a  prisoner  and  victim  to  the  consequent 
barbarities  of  Bettys.  This  old  veteran  is  still 
living,  SAd  the  following  account  of  his  captivity 
and  subsequent  hardships,  I  have  in  substance  in 
his  own  handwriting : — 

^'  I  was  captured  by  Bettys  and  party,"  says  the 
letter,  ^'  in  the  year  '81,  and  taken  to  Canada.  I 
was  there  ]tot  in  irons,  and  confined  in  ChamUy 
ptiaen.  I  was  the  only  prisoner  whom  he  had  on 
this  excursion  brought  to  Canada.  There  were  six 
or  seven  more  of  my  neighbors  when  we  started, 
te  whom  he  gave  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  sent 
them  hack.  As  for  myself,  he  mid  I  had  served 
congress  long  enough,  and  that  I  should  now 
serve  die  king.  He  wi^ed  me  to  enlist  in  his 
company,  but  soon  found  that  this  was  not  agree- 
able to  my  feelings.  He  then  swore  that  if  I 
would  not  serve  the  king  I  should  remain  in  irons. 
I  was  confined  in  Chambly  prison  four  months ; 
then  I  was  removed  to  Montreal,  and  from  thence 
to  an  i^and  forty-five  miles  up  the  St.  Lawrence, 
opposite  Cadakke  fort.  There  I  remained  about 
one  year.  There  were  five  prisoners  in  all,  and 
we  were  guarded  by  sixty  soldiers ! — seven  sen- 
tries at  night. 

They  had  left  no  boats  on  the  island  by  which 
we  might  make  our  escape,  yet  we  all  crawled 
out  of  the  barracks  one  night,  and  went  to  the 
riverside,  there  we  made  a  mi  by  means  of  two 
or  three  logs  and  our  suspenders,  on  which  we 
sailed  down  the  river  five  miles,  when  we  landed 
on  the  Canada  shore.  There  we  appropriated  to 
our  own  use  a  boat  belonging  to  the  British,  and 
crossed  over  to  the  American  shore.  While  go- 
ing down  the  rapids,  we  had  lost  our  little  stock 
of  provisions,  and  for  eight  days  out  of  twelve 
which  we  spent  in  the  woods  we  had  nothing  to 
eat  save  frogs  and  rattlesnakes,  and  not  half 
enough  of  them.  We  were  chased  eight  days  by 
the  Indians,  and  slept  every  night  on  the  boufirhs 
of  some  hemlock  trees.  At  length  we  arrived  at 
Northwest  Bay,  on  lake  Champlain,  when  my 
companions,  unable  longer  to  travel,  utterly  gave 
out    I  ^en  constructed  a  raft  on  which  to  cross 


the  lake,  and  having  stripped  my  companions  o( 
their  clothing,  in  order  to  make  myself  comforta- 
ble, left  them  to  die  of  hunger  and  fatigue,  and 
committed  myself  to  the  wintry  wavea.  When 
in  about  the  centre  of  the  lake,  I  was  taken  by 
the  crew  of  a  British  ship,  and  conveyed  to  St. 
John's,  from  thence  to  Quebec,  and  finally  to 
Boston,  where  I  was  exchanged  and  sent  home«'^ 

The  above  is  but  an  account  of  what  happened 
to  many.  Bettys  seemed  to  take  especial  delight 
in  making  prisoners  of  his  own  townsmen,  and 
particularly  those  toward  whom  he  cherished  any 
grudge,  such  as  the  officers  of  the  court  before 
whom  he  had  been  cited,  not  omitting  even  th« 
members  of  his  own  family.  It  seememat  on  one 
occasion  he  made  a  fearful  mistake.  Having  ta- 
ken one  whom  he  supposed  to  be  the  object  be 
sought,  and  his  prisoner  having  found  an  opportu- 
nity to  escape,  he  deliberately  shot  him  dead,  and 
then  discovered  that  he  had  killed  one  of  his  best 
friends.  The  rock  on  which  be  fell  is  shown  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Ballston,  and  a  dark  stain  is 
yet  to  be  seen  upon  it,  which  the  common  people 
assert  to  be  the  hlood  of  the  ill-fated  man. 

During  these  excursions  Bettys  did  not  always 
escape  danger.  On  one  occasion  he  was  taken, 
tried,  condemned,  and  sentenced  to  be  executed 
as  a  spy  at  West  Point.  But  it  seemed  his  good 
fortune  to  escape,  for,  on  the  humble  petition  of 
his  aged  father,  supported  by  a  number  of  the 
most  respectable  whigs  in  Ballston,  he  was  par- 
doned by  the  commander-in-chief  General  Wash- 
ington. No  sooner  was  he  at  liberty,  however, 
than  he  returned  to  Canada  and  again  renewed 
the  practices  to  which  he  had  been  so  long  ad- 
dicted. He  received  the  appointment  of  ensign 
in  one  of  the  British  Levy  regiments,  but  was 
seldon^in  action,  as  his  complicated  employments 
of  spy  and  "  catcher  of  men,"  occupied  his  whole 
time.  He  scrupled  not,  in  company  with  one 
Walter  Myers,  a  congenial  spirit,  to  attack  the 
dwelling  of  the  greatest  in  the  colonies.  Old 
Oeneral  Van  Bensselaer  at  one  time  very  narrow- 
ly escaped  captivity,  and  actually  lost  a  great  part 
of  his  vahiable  family  plate.  After  his  first  cap- 
ture and  trial  by  the  Americans,  Bettys  scrupled 
not  at  bloodshed,  and  became  even  more  sangui- 
nary than  before. 

^*  But  it  pleased  Ood,"  (in  the  words  of  an  old 
manuscript,^  *4o  put  an  end  to  his  bloody  career, 
and  bring  him  at  length  to  final  condemnation  ana 
death." 

I  have  before  me  the  original  account  of  his 
capture  and  subsequent  treatment,  drawn  up  by 
one  of  his  captors,  and  as  it  is  a  narrative  full  of 
simplicity,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  a  concise 
history  of  the  fortunate  individuals,  who  have 
nevertheless  received  no  credit  from  their  coon- 
try  for  their  bold  and  daring  feat,  I  cannot  forbear 
to  give  it  in  substance.  It  constitutes  the  affida- 
vit on  which  an  application  was  sometime  since 
made  for  a  pension  to  be  given  to  the  old  vete- 
ran, and  is  as  follows : — 

"Stateof  New  York, ) 

Saratoga  County,  ss.  S  J,  Jacob  Pulmer,  a|;ed 
sixty-eight  years,  a  native  of  the  town  of  Rhme- 
beck,  in  the  county  of  Dutchess,  and  state  of  New 
York  aforesaid,  do  make  jMthisf ollows : — 
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"My  father,  John  Fahner,  moved  to  <])Ufton< 
fMc,  in  the  town  of  Halfmoon,  and  then  eonnty 
rf  Albany,  in  about  the  year  1773,  and  purchased 
t  farm  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  aeree  about  one 
inle  from  the  foot  of  Ballston  or  Lonr  Lake,  on 
wUeh  he  resided  with  his  family.  I  was  then 
ibout  fifteen  years  of  age. 

"  In  the  winter  of  1781-2,  my  father  had  a  sap- 
bush  about  one  mile  south  from  where  we  resided, 
which  I  usually  tended  during  the  season  for  man- 
idactoring  maple-sugar.  My  father  being  an  old 
Bjian,  and  not  able  to  do  hard  labor,  would  some- 
times, with  the  assistance  of  my  sistersf  tend  the 
fcetdes  at  the  bush,  while  I  performed  the  neces- 
sary work  at  the  house. 

"  One  day  earlj  in  the  month  of  March,  I  was 
engaged  on  the  farm  in  conveying  some  stalks 
from  a  stack  in  the  field  to  the  ^m,  while  mf 
father  with  my  two  young  sisters  were  at  the 
bush.  It  was  early  in  the  forenoon,  and  after  I 
had  unloaded  the  stalks  and  turned  out  the  horses, 
I  entered  the  house,  where  I  was  met  by  my  sis- 
ters, who  came  running  in  the  greatest  haste,  and 
informed  me  that  my  father  requested  me  to  come 
to  the  bush  immediately,  as  a  man,  armed,  with 
a  pack  on  his  back,  and  snowshoes  under  his  arm, 
tiad  passed  by  the  bush ;  who,  said  thev,  '^  father 
says,  is  an  enemy."  I  went  immediately  to  John 
Cory,  a  near  neighbor,  whom  I  knew  to  be  a  whig, 
a  true  fellow,  and  a  good  man  for  our  country, 
and  requested  him  to  go  with  me  in  pursuit  of  the 
supposed  tory.  With  him  were  James  Cory,  his 
brother,  and  Francis  Perkins,  all  good,  true-heart- 
ed fellows.  Having  told  them  what  my  sisters 
had  said,  they  all  agreed  to  go  with  me  in  pursuit 
of  him,  and  we  started  immediately,  running  like 
koonds  for  the  sap-bush.  When  we  reached  it, 
my  father  showed  us  the  track  of  the  man  in  the 
snow,  which  had  fallen  two  or  three  inches  the 
night  before,  and  rendered  his  footsteps  distinctly 
visible.  The  morning  had  been  foggy,  and  it  ap- 
peared by  the  track  that  the  man  had  made  a 
circuitous  route,  as  if  lost  or  bewildered.  After 
making  several  turns,  we  came  at  length  in  sight 
of  a  log  house,  where  one  Hawkins,  a  noted  tory, 
lived,  toward  which  it  appeared  he  had  laid  a 
regular  line.  We  followed  the  track  and  found 
that  it  went  into  the  house.  We  approached  un- 
discovered, for  the  snow  was  soft  and  our  foot- 
steps were  not  heard.  We  went  up  to  the  door 
and  found  it  was  fastened,  but  heard  people  talk- 
ing within. 

"John  Cory,  who  was  the  strongest  of  tlie  par- 
ty, now  went  forward,  we  following  closely  be- 
hind, and  burst  open  the  door.  The  man,  who 
was  the  object  of  our  suspicions  and  search,  sat  at 
the  table  eating  his  breakfast,  with  the  muzzle  of 
his  gun  leanmg  upon  his  shoulder,  and  the  breech 
upon  the  fioor  between  his  legs.  He  grasped  his 
mudret  and  presented  it  to  fire  at  us,  but  was  hin- 
dered for  a  moment  to  remove  the  deer-skin  cov- 
ering from  the  lock,  and  that  moment  cost  his  life. 
We  seized  him,  took  possession  of  his  gun  and 
also  two  pistols,  which  he  had  in  his  coat  pock- 
ets, and  a  common  iackknife.  We  then  bound 
his  arms  behind  him  with  a  pocket  handker- 
chief, and  conveyed  him  to  my  father's  house. 
As  yet  we  knew  not  the  name  of  our  prisoner, 


hut  having  asked  him,  he  said,  ^My  name    is 
Smith.' 

'^  Mv  mother  knew  him,  and  said,  ^  It  is  Joe 
Bettys.'  He  hung  his  head,  and  said,  '  No,  mj 
name  is  Smith.'  My  sister  Polly  then  eame  to 
the  door  and  said  *  This  is  Joe  Bettys. — I  know 
him  well.'  She  had  known  him  before  he  went  to 
Canada,  as  he  had  boarded  at  Lawrence  Van  Em 
in  Schenectady  Patent,  while  she  lived  in  tne 
same  house. 

**  We  then  conveyed  him  to  John  Cory's  house, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  where  we  pin* 
ioned  him  more  firmly.  He  sat  down  m  a  chair 
by  the  fire,  and  asked  permission  to  smoke,  which 
was  granted,  and  he  then  took  out  his  tobacco* 
box,  and  seemed  to  be  engaged  in  filling  his  pipe, 
but,  as  he  stooped  down,  under  pretence  of  lights 
ing  it,  he  threw  something  toward  the  fire,  which 
bounded  from  the  forestick  and  fell  upon  the 
hearth.  He  then  seized  it  and  threw  it  into  the 
fire  before  any  one  could  prevent.  John  Cory 
then  snatched  it  from  the  fire  with  a  handful  of 
live  coals.  It  was  not  injured.  It  was  a  piec^ 
of  lead  about  three  inches  long  and  one  and  a 
quarter  inches  wide,  pressed  together,  and  con* 
tained  within  it  a  small  piece  of  paper  on  which 
were  twenty-six  figures,  which  none  of  our  com- 
pany could  understand.  It  also  contained  an  Ar* 
der  drawn  on  the  mavor  of  the  city  ,of  New  York 
for  thirty  poundji  sterling,  payable  on  the  delivery 
of  the  sheet-lead  and  paper  enclosed.  Bettys 
showed  much  uneasiness  at  the  loss  of  the  lead^ 
and  offered  us  one  hundred  guineas  to  allow  him 
to  bum  the  paper.  This  we  refused,  for,  though 
we  did  not  understand  the  figures,  we  well  knew 
the  character  of  Joe  Bettys,  as  I  had  heard  that 
he  had  killed  two  men  at  Skenesborough,  now 
Whitehall,  for  fear  of  being  betrayed  in  regard  to 
the  burning  and  plundering  of  a  house  in  Caugh- 
nawaga,  and  that  he  was  generally  known  as  a 
spy.  I  knew,  and  my  companions  also  knew,  thai 
he  was  the  same  Joe  Bettys,  who,  with  one  Wal- 
ter Myers,  had  stolen  into  our  neighborhood  and 
carried  off  the  whigs  into  Canada,  and  that  many 
of  them  were  then  in  Canada  sufiTering  most  cruel 
treatment.  He  had,  at  one  time,  attempted  to 
capture  both  my  brother  and  myself,  but  we  suc- 
ceeded in  eluding  his  grasp. 

^'When  Bettys  found  that  the  paper  would 
neither  be  destroyed  nor  returned  to  him,  be  said 
*  It  will  take  my  life.'  While  we  remained  at  Co- 
ry's with  our  prisoner,  a  number  of  our  tory 
neighbors  came  in  to  see  him,  and  we,  deeming 
it  unsafe  to  let  them  know  the  precise  route  which 
we  should  take  in  conveying  him  to  Albany,  for 
fear  that  they  would  attempt  a  rescue,  told  them 
that  we  should  go  by  the  way  of  Schenectady. 

*'  About  three  o'clock  in  the  same  afternoon  we 
started  with  our  prisoner  for  Albany.  We  were 
all  armed  and  prepared  for  a  surprise.  I  tied  his 
arms  behind  him,  and  also  another  rope  into  that 
rope  as  it  crossed  his  back,  by  which  I  led  him 
on,  and  mv  three  companions  followed  closely 
behind.  We  travelled  eastward,  leaving  our  in- 
quisitive tory  neighbors  to  guess  our  route,  and 
arrived  at  the  borough  on  Hudson  river  before 
dark.  Here  we  found  ourselves  safe  among  friends, 
who  were  rejoiced  that  the  noted  Bettys  wee  ta 
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ken,  wad  gare  us  eveiy  neeesiMurj  tupplsr  dmiiiff 
our  stay.  About  thirt j  good  fellows  stayed  wi^ 
tts  to  guard  the  prisoner  daring  the  night.  In  the 
morning,  after  breakfast,  we  mored  on  in  the  or- 
der of  the  preceding  day,  passed  down  the  west 
side  of  the  Hudson  seven  or  eightf  miles  to  Lan- 
sing's ferry,  then  crossed  to  the  east  side  and 
passed  down  to  Troy,  and  from  thence  crossed 
again  to  the  west  side  and  hurried  on  to  Albany, 
for  fear  that  night  and  the  tories  should  overtake 
as.  But  fortunately  our  friends  at  Albany  had 
heard  of  the  capture  of  Joe  Bettys  and  of  our  at- 
tempt to  convey  him  there,  and  a  company  of 
officers  and  other  gentlemen,  mounted  and  well 
armed  with  swords  and  carbines,  met  us  about 
two  or  three  miles  from  the  city.  They  divided 
into  four  ranks ;  one  stationed  in  front,  one  in 
the  rear,  and  one  on  each  side  of  the  prisoner.  I 
still  continued  to  lead  him  with  the  rope,  and  in 
this  manner  we  entered  the  city,  and  were  con- 
ducted into  the  house  of  an  officer.  The  doors 
being  closed,  the  prisoner,  myself,  and  compan- 
ions were  examined  by  the  officers.  The  paper 
taken  from  him  at  Cory's  was  also  examined,  and 
the  figures  explained  by  one  of  the  officers,  but  I 
do  not  recollect  the  explanation. 

''After  the  examination  they  ordered  us  to 
convey  him  to  the  jail,  which  we  did  in  the  same 
manner  that  we  came  from  the  Flatt  after  the 
company  met  us.  The  streets  were  crowded  with 
spectators  anxious  to  see  the  noted  Bettys,  but 
they  were  kept  out  by  the  guards,  and  not  allow- 
ed to  come  within  the  ring.  Bettys  appeared 
much  mortified,  and  said  to  me:  'The  people 
gather  as  though  King  George  was  passing 
through  the  streets.'  I  replied :  '  They  are  glad 
to  see  you.'  We  delivered  him  to  the  keeper  of 
the  prison,  and  the  same  day  set  out  for  home. 

"About  fourteen  days  after  this,  we  were  all  or- 
dered to  appear  at  a  court  then  sitting  in  the  city. 
of  Albany,  to  give  evidence  against  the  said  Jo- 
seph Bettys,  he  being  then  ana  there  tried  on  the 
charge  of  bein^  a  British  spy.  He  was  found 
ffuihy,  sentenced  to  be  hung,  and  was  according- 
ly executed  about  the  first  of  April  following, 
his  ^ 

"JACOB   X   FULMEii. 
mark. 

*  Sworn  and  subscribed  to,  the  third  of  Februa- 
ry, 1827.        "  Thomas  Palmer, 

"Justice  of  the  Peace,  in  and  for  the 
eonnty  of  Saratoga." 

Thus  lived  and  died  the  celebrated  Joe  Bettys. 
A  parallel  might  be  drawn  between  the  circum- 
stances of  this  capture  and  that  of  the  ill-fated 
Andre.  But  the  two  names  ought  not  to  be  men- 
tioned in  the  same  breath.  Andre  was  taken  un- 
armed and  unresistingly.  A  little  child  might 
almost  have  led  him.  But  Bettys  was  a  despe- 
rado, well  armed,  and  resisted  as  far  as  he  was 
able.  Tet  the  captors  of  the  former  have  been 
lauded  vnih  praises  and  the  honors  of  their  coun- 
try, while  those  of  the  latter  have  gone  down  to 
their  graves  unnoticed  and  unhonored.  The 
names  of  Fulmer,  Cory,  and  Perkins,  are  full  as 
musical  as  those  of  P^uldin^,  Williams  and  Van 
Wart.  The  moral  is,  that  "Republics  are  some- 
times ungrateful.' 


STANZAS. 

Thb  author  of  the  fbnowmg  Unet  it  the  R^v.  tA  ;,  oa  H  \ 
a  native  of  Plymouth.  New  Harapahire,  and  a  gu^jaA  tf 
Dartmouth  college.    They  were  wnttea  in  hie  vjctoeiith  fmr. 

Thus  was  a  lyre,  't  k  said,  that  hong 

High  waying  in  the  summer  air ; 
An  angel  hand  its  chords  had  strung, 

And  left  to  breathe  in  music  there. 

Each  wandering  breeze  that  o*er  it  flew 

Awoke  a  wilder,  sweeter  strain, 
Than  ever  shell  of  mermaid  blew 

In  coral  grottoes  of  the  oaain, 

MHien,  springing  from  the  rose's  bell, 
Where  all  nignt  long  he  *d  sweetly  slept, 

The  zephyr  left  the  flowery  dell. 

Bright  with  the  tears  that  morning  wept ; 

^  He  rose,  and  o*er  the  trembling  lyre 

Waved  lightly  ^is  soft  azure  wing ; 
What  touch  such  music  could  inspire  ! 
What  harp  such  lays  of  joy  coohl  sing ' 

The  murmurs  of  the  shaded  rills. 

The  birds  that  sweetly  warbled  by 
And  the  soft  echo  from  the  hills. 

Were  heard  not  where  that  harp  was  ni^ 

When  the  last  light  of  fading  day 

Along  the  boeom  of  the  west, 
In  colors  softly  mingled  lay. 

While  night  had  darkened  all  the  rest. 

There,  softer  than  that  hdiaa  light, 

And  sweeter  than  the  lay  tnat  rung 
Wild  through  the  silence  of  the  night, 

As  solemn  Philomela  sung, 

That  harp  its  nlaintive  murmurs  sighed. 

Along  the  dewy  breeze  of  even ; 
So  clear  and  soft  they  swelled  and  died. 

They  seemed  the  echoed  songs  of  HeaTen. 

Sometimes,  when  all  the  air  waa  still. 
And  not  the  poplar's  foliage  trembled, 

That  harp  was  nightly  heard  to  thrill. 
With  tones,  no  earthly  tones  resembled* 

And  then  upon  the  moon*s  pale  beams 
Unearthly  forms  were  seen  to  stray. 

Whose  starry  pinions'  trembling  gleams 
Would  oft  around  the  wild  harp  play. 

But  soon  the  bloom  of  summer  fled— 

In  earth  and  air  it  shone  no  more ; 
Each  flower  and  leaf  fell  pale  and  dead, 

While  skies  their  wintry  sternness  wore. 

One  day,  loud  blew  the  northern  blast-^ 

The  tempest's  fury  rased  along — 
Oh !  for  some  angel,  as  Uioy  pasMd, 

To  shield  the  harp  of  heavenly  song ! 

It  shrieked ! — how  could  it  bear  the  touch, 
The  cold,  rude  touch  of  such  a  storm. 

When  e'en  the  zephyr  seemed  too  much 
Sometimes,  thougn  always  light  and 

It  loudly  shrieked,  but  ah !  in  Tain— 
The  savage  wind  more  fiercely  blew ; 

Once  more — it  never  f>hrieked  again. 
For  every  chord  was  torn  in  two. 

It  never  thrilled  with  angui^  more. 
Though  beaten  by  the  wildest  blast ; 

The  panff  that  thus  its  bosom  tore, 
Was  dreadful— but  it  was  the  last. 

And  though  the  smiles  of  summer  pUyed 

Gently  upon  its  shattered  form. 
And  the  light  zephyrs  o'er  it  strayed, 

That  lyre  they  could  not  wake  or  wana^ 
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From  tba  Chiislkii  KwpttkB,  for  1840. 

THE  SOLITARY  GRAVE— A  SCENE  ON  THE  OHIO 

BT  RBT.  J.  TODD. 

Beneath  jon  ttso  vrinen  rolls  the  flood— » 

Ofaio'e  gentle  wave — 
Tkeve  etands  the  stcme,  still  maiked  bj  blood. 

And  thore,  the  stranger's  grave. 

*  *  *  It  now  rained  in  torrents,  and  I  took  shel- 
ter under  the  branches  of  a  huge  hemlock  which  stood 
near  the  river.  Seated  upon  a  decaying  log,  I  was 
in  a  &ir  way  to  rest,  and  even  to  sleep,  for  not  a  drop 
of  rain  coold  penetrate  the  covering  of  the  giant  tree 
whose  arms  were  spread  over  me.  Just  then  the 
kmiter's  dog  came  bounding  towards  me,  with  cheer- 
fiil  look  and  wag  of  the  tail  which  seemed  to  say, 
*yoa  are  just  what  I  was  looking  for.'  He  opened 
luM  deep  month,  and  a  single  bay  brought  his  master 
to  my  aide.  His  hard,  weather-beaten,  yet  kind 
eoontenance  lighted  up,  as  he  gave  me  his  sinewy 
hand  ;  bat  the  smile  and  the  light  passed  away  in  a 
moment,  as  the  heat  lightning  of  summer  will  flash 
across  the  face  of  the  cloud  and  be  gone  in  an  instant. 
I  had  never  seen  him  so  moody  before,  and  for  along 
time  sat  silently  watching  him,  to  see  if  the  clouds 
which  I  saw,  were  those  which  precede  or  tliose 
whieh  follow  the  storm. 

In  a  short  time  the  paddles  and  the  machinery  of 
a  steamboat  were  heard,  and  in  a  few  moments  more 
she  was  in  sight — a  vast  floating  ark  moving  with 
amazing  rapidity  and  grandeur.  The  shower  had 
driven  Uie  passengers  under  cover,  and  though  she 
was  crowded  with  human  beings,  yet  scarcely  one 
was  to  be  seen.  I  gazed  upon  it  as  I  would  upon  a 
moving  thing  in  a  beautiful  diorama — ^they  were  all 
strangers  to  me.  It  is  astonishing  to  notice  how  dif- 
ferenUy  we  look  at  a  moving  steamboat  full  of  entire 
strangers,  from  what  we  do  if  we  know  it  contains 
one  being  whom  we  know  and  love!  The  boat 
moved  on,  as  heedless  of  the  hunter,  his  dog  and  my- 
self, as  we  could  possibly  be  of  her.  We  had  not 
spoken  a  word  since  she  came  in  sight ;  but  just  as 
she  roonded  a  point  above  and  was  going  out  of  sight, 
the  old  man  broke  out—* 

*  Ay,  ay,  she  can  double  the  point  safely  enough 
new,  and  go  puffing  on  as  proudly  as  a  boy  with  a 
new  rifle,  but  I  have  seen  the  day  when  she  would 
not  dare  to  go  so  near  that  point,  or  if  she  did  she 
wonld  be  gl^  to  be  ofl"  at  any  rate.  She's  a  grand 
ereatnre  though,  and  goes  like  a  hound.' 

•  What  are  you  thinking  of,  friend  Rogers.  What 
day  are  you  thinking  of,  when  that  point  was  so  dan- 
gerous ? — The  trees  and  the  banks  look  to  me  as  if 
there  had  been  no  great  alteration  here  since  your 
day.' 

*  No,  no,  the  banks  and  the  trees  st&ndjust  as  they 
did.  I  said  nothing  about  them ;  but  you  yankees 
are  always  for  skinning  the  bear  before  you  have 
caoght  him,  and  this  you  call  drawing  inferences.* 

•  Well,  well,  I  own  I  was  on  the  wrong  scent  for 
&is  once-;  but  do  teU  me  the  story,  for  I  cannot  but 
draw  the  inference  that  you  have  some  story  con- 
nected with  that  bend  of  die  river.' 

At  once  the  face  of  the  old  man  became  sad  and 
melancholy.  He  was  silent  again,  and  I  began  to 
lepent  that  I  had  pressed  him.  He  leaned  on  his 
well-tried  rifle,  and  I  thonght  I  could  see  his  keen 
eye  moisten. 


« Did  you  notice  diat  I  felt  bad  wben  I  came  aa4 
found  you  here  ?' 

<  Yes,  I  BoUeed  that  you  were  silent*  but  I  did  not 
know  it  was  because  you  found  me  here,  trying  to 
keep  me  dry  under  this  hemlock.' 

'  On  the  wrong*  scent  again  1  But,  look  this  way. 
Do  you  see  that  grave  down  in  that  little  hollow  with 
a  stone  at  is  head  ?' 

*  I  do  indeed,  and  wonder  I  had  not  seen  it  be« 
fore.' 

*  It's  easy  to  see  things  when  they  are  shown  to 
us.  I  have  pointed  out  many  a  deer  to  a  young  hun- 
ter when  he  was  just  going  to  see  it,  and  wondered 
why  he  had  not.  But  that  grave,  and  that  point,  and 
my  story  are  all  connected.  The  story  however  is 
short,  and  now  that  we  are  here,  I  must  think  it  all 
over  again,  and  I  may  as  well  think  aloud  and  let  yon  * 
hear  it. 

*  It  was  many,  many  years  ago,  long  before  such  a 
thing  as  a  steamboat  was  heard  of,  or  even  dreamed 
of,  that  the  event  happened.  I  was  young  tlien, 
strong,  and  full  of  life  and  hope ;  no  one  seeing  me 
then,  would  have  thought  that  I  should  ever  become 
this  withered  old  man. 

*  As  straight  as  a  rifle,  and  as  strong  as  a  buflalo, 
and  with  an  eye  and  an  ear  as  keen  as  an  eagle's,' 
said  I. 

*  Yes,  I  can  split  a  ball  on  the  point  of  a  knife  at 
two  hundred  yards,  but  thir  will  not  be  long.  My 
hand  sometimes  trembles.  But  don't  you  talk  if  you. 
want  my  story.' 

<  Go  on,  and  1  will  not  interrupt  you  again.' 

*  Well,  it  is  now  nearly  forty  years  since  I  first  saw 
the  glorious  Ohio.  I  shouted  when  I  first  saw  it ;  I 
have  loved  it  ever  since,  and  when  I  die,  I  Sope  I  shall 
be  buried  on  its  banks.  On  a  certain  day  I  engaged 
to  go  down  the  river  to  Kentucky,  with  captain 
Ward,  as  he  was  removing  his  family  from  the  east. 
The  journey  was  long,  and  at  best  would  be  tedious* 
I  went  as  a  kind  of  pilot,  for  I  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  river,  and  all  points  of  danger.  The  coun- 
try was  full  of  Indians,  and  no  settlements  of  any 
note  had  been  made  in  Ohio.  The  whites  and  dra 
Indians  too,  were  continually  making  war  upon  each 
other.  I  do  not  know  who  was  the  most  to  blame* 
The  whites  killed  the  most,  and  the  Indians  were 
most  cruel.  We  purchased  an  old,  crazy,  square- 
built  boat,  between  forty  and  fifty  feet  long,  and  about 
eight  or  ten  wide.  We  contrived  to  spike  on  a  sin- 
gle pine  plank  on  each  gunnel,  and  this  was  the  only 
thing  we  had  to  defend  us.  We  had  a  heavy  loadi 
furniture,  baggage,  horses,  pigs,  fowls  and  ploughs, 
besides  nearly  a  dozen  people.  These  consisted  of 
the  captain,  his  wife,  and  their  young  children,  a 
widowed  sister  and  son,  besides  several  men  to  man- 
age the  boat.  When  we  left,  we  were  fearful  lest 
the  Indians  should  attack  us  from  the  shore,  but  we 
knew  that  by  keeping  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  we 
should  be  beyond  the  reach  of  their  rifles,  or  could 
be  in  a  few  moments.  Thus  we  passed  on  for  seve- 
ral days,  till  we  supposed  we  were  beyond  the  haunts 
of  the  Indians.  One  day,  just  at  sunset,  after  we 
had  become  tired  with  rowing,  we  let  our  boat  drift 
lazily  and  carelessly  along  the  current.  We  were 
just  getdng  ready  to  put  up  for  the  night.  The 
mother  was  promising  die  children ts  good  run  on  the 
shore.  The  widow  was  getting  out  the  provisions, 
and  making  arrangements  for  our  supper.     The  cap 
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IM  attd  kis  mplMW  htd  h«ld  of  Um  oara,  «id  mayed 
them  only  jaat  enough  to  allow  me  to  ileer  the  bo«t.* 
'Bofen,'  Mid  thecaptain,  *  tnppoee  we  pat  in  this 
side  of  that  point,  and  tie  oar  boat  to  one  of  those  big 
treest  and  there  encamp  for  the  nighu' 

*  It's  a  right  good  place,  captain,  and  I  like  it.  Be- 
sides, I  thought  a  few  moments  a^o,  I  heard  wild 
tarkeys  over  Uie  hill,  and  I  should  like  to  have  one 
for  sapper.' 

*  So  we  put  in  towards  the  shore,  and  had  got  with- 
in  about  fifty  yards  of  that  point  around  which  the 
steamboat  has  just  passed,  when  I  heard  a  slick  crack 
as  if  broken  by  the  foot. 

*A  deer,'  said  the  captain. 

*  No,  no,'  I  shouted,  '  row,  row  for  life,  or  we  are 
aUdead.' 

^At  that  instant,  down  rushed  scores  of  Indians  to 
ihe  shore,  with  a  shout  that  made  the  hills  across  the 
liver  echo  it  back  again.  The  murderous  creatures 
Toshed  down  to  the  water's  edge,  and  presented  their 
fans,  and  opened  a  heavy  fire  upon  us.  In  an  instant 
me  young  mui  snatched  his  rifie,  and  rising  up  his 
ftdi  Unglhf  fired  at  the  nearest  Indian,  who  h^  a  shag- 
gy head-dress.  The  Indian  fell,  and  so  did  the  young 
man  at  the  same  instant  As  he  fell,  his  oar  dropped 
oveihoard,  and  the  rowing  of  the  captain  brought  the 
boat  round  and  still  nearer.  The  Indians  yelled,  the 
women  screamed,  the  horses  were  falling  and  plung- 
ing, and  ballets  were  flying  thick  around  us.  Yet 
above  it  s^,  the  voice  of  captain  Ward  rose  cool- 
•  Rogers,  take^my  oar.' 

*  I  took  it,  and  he  at  the  same  instant,  seized  a  piece 
of  plank,  and  rowed  to  such  purpose,  that  in  a  few 
minutes  w^  were  beyond  the  reach  of  their  rifles. 
We  knew  they  had  no  canoes,  being  on  a  hunting 
excursion,  and  &at  we  were  then  safe.  But  oh! 
what  a  sight  t  the  horses  were  all  dead  or  dying,  one 
child  badly  wounded,  the  boat  half  filled  with  water, 
and  the  young  man  in  his  blood  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boat  By  this  time  the  coolness  of  the  captain  was 
all  gone.  He  lay  down  by  the  side  of  his  nephew, 
whom  he  loved  as  his  own  son,  and  exclaimed,  « O 
John,  John !  O  Lord,  have  mercy,  have  mercy !  I 
have  brought  the  dear  boy  to  this  death !'  But  the 
widowed  mother !  She  was  pale  as  a  sheet ;  but  she 
came  to  her  son,  raised  his  head  in  her  lap,  and  open- 
ed his  bosom  where  the  blood  was  coming  still.  He 
was  yet  alive. 

*  John,'  said  she  in  a  sweet  voice,  as  if  speaking  to 
a  babe,  *  John,  do  you  know  me  V 

*  My  mother,'  said  he,  in  a  whisper. 

*  Can  you  swallow,  John  V  said  she,  putting  her 
hand  over  and  dipping  up  some  water  from  the 
river. 

*  He  tried,  but  could  not 

*My  son,  do  you  know  you  are  dying?' 

*  Yes,  mother ;  but  are  you  hurt' 

*  No,  no ;  but  don't  think  of  me  now.  Can  you 
pray  with  the  heart  now,  my  dear  son  ?' 

^  He  looked  up  a  moment,  and  gasping  said,  *  God 
be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner  for  the  sake  of ' 

*  Jesus  Christ,'  said  the  mother,  for  he  was  gone. 
She  bent  over  him  a  few  moments  as  if  in  silent  prayer, 
then  kissed  his  lips,  and  for  the  first  time,  tears  filled 
her  eyes.  Till  that  moment  you  would  have  thought 
she  had  been  talking  to  a  child  just  going  to  sleep— 
her  voice  was  so  calm  and  so  mUd.  She  was  a 
widow,  and  this  was  her  only  child,  and  a  noble  fel-j 


low  he  wps.  Bat  she  was  a  r^gioos  woman.  I 
never  saw  religion  like  that  before  nor  since.  It  was 
all — «  Ood  has  done  iU  ond He  cannot  do  wrong* 

*'  We  lay  ofi*  in  the  river  till  dark,  and  then  silently 
came  to  the  shore  on  this  side  for  the  night  We 
dared  not  to  liffht  a  candle,  lest  the  Indians  shonld 
see  it  We  milked  our  only  cow,  and  fed  the  chil- 
dren, and  got  them  asleep.  We  ^en  brought  the 
body  of  the  yoong  man  up  &e  bank,  and  when  tte 
moon  rose  up,  we  dug  that  grave  which  yoa  see  fomf 
der.  We  had  to  be  careful  not  to  make  a  noise,  nor 
even  to  weep  aloud.  But  after  we  had  opened  til* 
grave  and  were  ready  to  put  the  corpse  in  it,  the  wid* 
owed  mother  spoke. 

*  Is  there  no  one  here  that  can  ofler  a  prayer  as  ve 
bury  my  only  child  ?— *There  was  no  answer.  We 
could  ail  sob,  but  we  had  never  prayed  foromraefans^ 
She  then  knelt  down,  the  widow,  and  laying  ksr 
hand  on  the  bosom  of  her  boy,  she,  in  a  subdnad 
voice,  uttered  such  a  prayer  as  few  ever  made  1  SIm 
was  calm  as  the  bright  waters  at  our  feet.  And  whea 
she  came  to  pray  for  the  whole  of  us— ^or  the  poor 
Indians  who  had  murdered  her  boy — when  she  gave 
thanks  to  God,  that  he  had  so  long  comforted  her 
heart  with  her  son,  and  when  she  gave  thanks  thai 
God  had  given  her  such  a  son  to  give  back  to^  him— » 
it  was  awful ! — we  could  not  sob  aloud !  You  preach* 
ers,  talk  about  sublimity,  but  if  this  was  not  it,  I  do 
not  know  what  it  is.  Well,  there  we  buried  him, 
and  there  he  sleeps  yet  In  the  morning  I  got  up  at 
daylight,  and  came  up  here  to  place  that  stone  at  the 
head  of  the  grave.  It  was  bloody,  for  his  head  had 
rested  u.pon  it  I  found  the  modber  was  here  before 
me — ^perhaps  she  had  been  here  all  night.  She  was 
trying  to  do  the  very  thing ;  and  so,  without  saying  a 
single  word,  I  took  hold  and  helped  her  to  put  the  stone 
at  &e  head  of  the  grave.  It  is  now  neariy  sunk  in 
the  ground ;  but  it  stands  just  as  we  placed  it  Whea 
we  had  done,  the  widow  turned  and  said  *  Rogers,' 
but  tears  came,  and  I  was  thanked  enough.  I  hav9 
sat  on  this  log  many  times,  and  thou^t  over  the 
whole  scene ;  and  though  the  mother  has  been  in  tfie 
grave  many  years,  yet  I  can  see  her  even  now,  just 
as  she  looked  when  she  turned  to  thank  me,  and  I 
can  hear  her  voice  just  as  it  sounded  when  she  spoke 
to  her  dying  boy.  I  have  never  seen  such  religioil 
since.' 

*  Well,  Rogers,  though  you  have  never  9ten  such 
religion  since,  because  you  have  never  seen  such  a 
call  upon  a  Christian  since,  may  I  not  hope  yoa 
h^vefelt  something  like  it  V 

'  I  am  an  old  sinner,  and  have  a  hard  heart,'  and 
the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks. 

We  conversed  a  long  time,  and  it  was  good  to  do 
so.  As  we  rose  up  and  cast  a  last  look  upon  the 
grave  and  upon  the  spot  where  the  Indians  fired,  I 
said —  ^^ 

*  Rogers,  would  ybn  like  a  picture  of  this  story  ?' 

*  I  have  it,  sir,  on  my  heart,  and  need  no  other ;  and 
yet,  perhaps  my  children  might  understand  it  better 
if  they  had  one.  But  the  story  don't  need  a  pic* 
tare.' 

*  No,  nor  would  the  picture  need  the  story.' 


The  sphere  in  which  every  one  lives  contains  the 
circle  of  his  duties ;  he  may  easily  know  them. 
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REVOLUTIONARY   ANECDOTES. 


BARON  STfiUBEN. 

'*  Iv  lli#  soeiety  of  ladies,  the  baron  appeared  to 
be  Taiy  happy  ;  engaged  in  their  amusements,  and 
added  by  his  wit  and  pleasantry  to  the  delights  of  the 
•reaiiig.  His  sternness  and  stentorian  voice  was  on- 
ly seen  and  heard  in  the  field.  '  Oh !'  said  an  old  man, 
who  had  been  a  captain  in  the  war,  and  then  kept  a 
pablick  boose,  near  Utica ;  '  oh !  baron,  how  glad  I 
an  to  Bee  yon  in  my  house,  but  I  used  to  be  dread- 
fully afraid  of  you!' — *How  so,  captain?" — *You 
haliMd,  and  swore,  and  looked  so  dreadfully  at  me, 
OBce  when  ray  platoon  was  out  of  its  place,  that  I 
ainost  melted  into  water !' — ''  Oh,  fie  done,  ie,  cap- 
tain ;'— '  It  was  bad,  to  be  sure,'  said  the  old  man, 
'  but  yo«  did  hallo  tremendously !'  It  is  true,  he  was 
nugh  as  the  ocean  in  a  storm,  when  great  faults  in 
discipline  were  committed ;  but  if  in  the  whirlwind 
of  k^  passion,  he  had  injured  any  one,  the  redress 
E  amfde. 


**  I  recollect  at  a  review  at  Morristown,  a  Lieuten- 
ant Gibbons,  a  brave  and  good  officer,  was  arrested 
on  the  spot,  and  ordered  in  the  rear,  for  a  fault  which 
it  appeared  another  had  committed.  At  a  proper 
BUMnent,  the  commander  of  the  regiment  came  for- 
ward, and  informed  the  baron  of  Mr.  Gibbons's  inno- 
cence, and  worth,  and  of  his  acute  feelings  under 
this  unmerited  disgrace.  '  Desire  Lieutenant  Gib- 
bons,' said  the  baron, '  to  come  in  front  of  the  troops.' 
*  Sir,'  said  he  to  him,  *  the  fault  which  was  commit- 
.ted  by  throwing  the  line  into  confusion,  might  in  the 
presence  of  an  enemy,  have  been  fatal ;  and  I  arrest- 
ed you.  Your  colonel  has  informed  me,  that  you 
are  in  this  instance  blameless.  I  ask  your  pardon  ; 
Tetnm  to  your  command,  I  would  not  do  injustice  to 
any  one,  much  less,  to  one  whose  character  is  so  re- 
spectable.' All  this  was  said  with  his  hat  off,  and 
the  isin  pouring  on  his  reverend  head !  Was  there 
an  officer  who  saw  this,  unmoved  with  feelings  of 
respect  and  affection  ?  Not  one,  who  had  the  feelings 
of  a  soldier. 


'<  The  baron,  though  never  perfectly  master  of  our 
Lmgnage,  made  very  few  mistakes  in  speaking,  ex- 
cept designedly,  for  pleasantry  or  for  wit.  I  remem- 
bnr,  that  dining  at  headquarters  at  New  Windsor,' 
New  York,  Mrs.  Washington  asked  him  what  amuse- 
ments he  had,  now  that  peace  was  certain,  and  the 
business  of  his  profession  less  pressing.  *  I  read 
and  i^y  chess,  my  lady,'  said  the  baron, '  and  yes- 
terday I  was  invited  to  go  a-fishing.  It  was  under- 
stood to  be  a  very  fine  amusement.  I  believe  I  sat 
in  the  boat  two  hours ;  it  was  very  warm  but  I  caught 
two  fish.* — ^  Of  what  kind,  baron  V  •  Indeed,  my  la- 
dy, I  do  not  recollect  perfectly,  but  one  of  them  was 
a  whale.'     '  A  whale !  baron,  in  the  North  river !' 

*  Yes,  upon  my  word,  a  very  fine  whale,  as  that  gen- 
tf^nan  informed  me ;  did  you  not  tell  me  ?  was  it 
net  a  whale,  m^jor  ?'  'An  eel,  baron.'  '  I  beg  your 
pardon,  my  lady ;  I  am  veiy  much  mistaken  if  that 
fentleman  did  not  call  it  a  whale,  but  it  is  of  little 
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consequence,  I  shaU  abandon  the  trade  notwitba^tal- 
ing  the  fine  amusement  it  affords.' 


"  On  another  occasion,  in  the  house  of  tho  respect* 
able  Mrs.  Livingston,  mother  of  the  late  chancellor, 
where  virtue  and  talents,  and  modest  manners  al- 
ways met  welcome,  the  baron  was  introduced  to  a 
Miss  Sheaffe,  an  amiable  and  interesting  young  lady, 
sister  of  the  present  British  General  Sheaffe.  '  I 
am  very  happy,'  said  he,  •  in  the  honour  of  meeting 
you,  mademoiselle,  at  whatever  risk,  though  I  have 
from  my  youth,  been  cautioned  to  guard  myself  against 
mischief;  but  I  never  before  thought  her  attractions 
were  so  powerful.'* 


"  The  adroitness,  and  above  all  the  silence,  with 
which  manoeuvres  were  performed,  in  the  command 
of  the  baron,  was  remarked  with  astonishment  by  the 
officers  of  the  French  army.  The  Marquis  la  Val 
de  Montmorency,  a  brigadier-general,  said  to  the  bar- 
on, '  I  admire  the  celerity  and  exactitude  with  which 
your  men  perform  ;  but  what  I  cannot  conceive,  is 
the  profound  silence  with  which  they  manoeuvre  !" 
'  I  don't  know,  Mons.  le  Marquis,  from  whence  the 
noise  should  come,'  answered  the  baron, '  when  even 
my  brigadiers  dare  not  open  the  mouth,  but  to  repeat 
the  order !'  '  Ah !  hah !  Mons.  le  Baron,'  vocifera- 
ted the  Marquis,  for  he  was  perhaps  the  noisiest  man 
in  the  French  Army ;  ^je  vans  contend !  je  wms 
eontprend  P 


**  The  baron,  after  the  defeat  of  Gates  in  Carohna, 
was  engaged  in  raising  a  regiment  in  Virginia ;  men 
sufficient  to  form  a  regiment  had  with  difficulty  been 
collected  ;  the  corps  was  paraded,  and  on  the  point 
of  marching  to  Carolina.  A  good  looking  man  on 
horseback,  with  his  servant  as  it  appeared,  also  well 
mounted,  rode  up,  and  introducing  himself  to  the  bavon« 
informed  him  he  had  brought  a  recruit.  *  I  thank 
you,  sir,'  said  the  baron,  '  with  all  my  heart,  he  has 
arrived  in  a  happy  moment.  Where  is  he,  colonel  4* 
for  the  man  was  a  colonel  in  the  militia.  *  Here,  sir,' 
ordering  his  boy  to  dismount.  The  baron's  counte- 
nance altered ;  a  sergeant  was  ordered  to  raeatiiTt 
the  lad,  whose  shoes  when  off,  discovered  something 
by  which  his  height  had  been  increased.  The  baron 
patted  the  child's  head,  with  a  hand  trembling  with 
rage,  and  asked  him  how  old  he  was  ?  He  was  very 
young,  quite  a  child ;  '  Sir,'  said  the  baron,  turning 
to  him  who  brought  him,  *  you  think  me  a  rascal !' 
'  Oh,  no  baron,  I  don't'.  *  Then,  sir,  I  think  yon  are 
one,  an  infamous  scoundrel,  thus  to  attempt  to  cheat 
your  country !  Take  off  this  fellow's  spurs,  place  him 
in  the  ranks,  and  tell  General  Green  from  me.  Col- 
onel Gaskins,  that  I  have  sent  him  a  man  able  to 
serve,  instead  of  an  infant,  whom  he  would  have 
basely  made  his  substitute.  Go,  my  boy,  carry  the 
colonel's  horses  and  spurs  to  his  wife ;  make  my  re- 
spects to  her,  and  tell  her  that  her  husband  has  gone 
to  fight,  as  an  honest  citizen  should,  for  the  liberty  of 
his  country.  By  platoons  !  to  the  right  wheel !  for- 
ward march !' " 

*  The  beaatv  of  this  pun,  it  will  be  perceived,  ooositted  very 
much  in  the  baron's  having  imparted  to  it  the  foreign  acceDt, 
making  Miaa  Shea^  and  inwo^/ similar  in  sound. 
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REVPLUTIONARY  ANSCDOTES. 


MRS.  CHARLES  ELLIOT. 

Therb  was  in  tlie  legion  of  Pnlaski,  a  young 
f  rench  officer  of  siogular  fine  form  and  appearance, 
named  Celeron.  As  he  passed  the  dwelling  of 
Mrs.  Charles  Elliot,  a  British  major,  whose  name  is 
lost,  significantly  pointing  him  out,  said,  *^  See,  Mrs. 
Elliot,  one  of  your  illustrious  allies — what  a  pity  it 
is,  that  the  hero  has  lost  his  sword.*' 

"  Had  two  thousand  such  men,"  replied  the  lady, 
*'  heen  present  to  aid  in  the  defence  of  our  city, 
Charlestown,  think  you,  sir,  that  I  should  ever  have 
been  subject  to  the  malignity  of  your  observation  ?'' 
At  the  moment,  a  negro,  trigged  out  in  full  British 
uniform,  happened  to  pass :  '*  See,  major,'*  continued 
•he,  '*  one  of  your  allies  ; — ^bow  with  gratitude  for 
the  service  received  from  such  honourable  associ- 
ates— caress  and  cherish  them — ^the  fraternity  is 
excellent." 


MRS.  RICHARD  SHUBRICE. 

An  American  soldier,  flying  from  a  party  of  the 
enemy,  sought  Mrs.  Richard  Shubrick's  protection, 
and  was  promised  it.  The  British,  pressing  close 
upon  him,  insisted  that  he  should  be  delivered  up, 
threatening  inunediate  and  universal  destruction  in 
case  of  refusal  The  ladies,  her  companions,  who 
were  in  the  house  with  her,  shrunk  from  the  con- 
test and  were  silent ;  but,  undaunted  by  their  threats, 
this  intrepid  lady  placed  herself  before  the  chamber 
into  which  the  unfortunate  fugitive  had  been  con- 
ducted, and  resolutely  said :  *'  To  men  of  honour,  the 
ckamber  of  a  lady  should  be  as  sacred  as  the  sanc- 
tuary! I  will  defend  the  passage  to  it,  though  I 
perish.  You  may  succeed  and  enter  it,  but  it  shall 
be  over  my  corpse." 

<*  By  God !"  said  the  officer,  "  if  muskets  wers'pla- 
ced  in  the  hands  of  a  few  such  women,  our  only 
safety  would  be  found  in  retreat ;  your  intrepidity, 
madam,  gives  you  security ;  from  me  you  shall  meet 
with  no  further  annoyance." 


MRS.  JACOB  MOTTE. 

When  compelled  by  painful  duty,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Lee  informed  Mrs.  Jacob  Motte,  that  in  or- 
der to  accomplish  the  immediate  surrender  of  the 
British  garrison,  occupying  her  elegant  mansion,  its 
destruction  was  indispensable,  she  instantly  replied, 
••The  sacrifice  of  my  property  is  nothing,  and  I 
shall  view  its  destruction  with  delight  if  it  shall  in 
any  degree  contribute  to  the  good  of  my  country." 
In  proof  of  her  sincerity,  she  immediately  presented 
the  arrows  by  which  combustible  matter  was  to  be 
eonveyed  to  the  building. 


BfRS.  WRIGHT. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  Mrs. 
Wright,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  a  distinguished 
modeller  of  likenesses  and  figures  of  wax,  was  ex- 
hibiting specimens  of  her  skill  in  London.  The 
king  of  Great  Britain,  pleased  with  her  talents,  gave 
her  liberal  encouragement,  and,  finding  her  a  great 


politician,  and  an  eBthnsiasdck  repAlicaii,  would 
often  enter  into  discussion  relative  to  passing  occur- 
rences, and  endeavoured  to  refute  her  opinioa  with 
regard  to  the  probable  issue  of  the  war.  The  frank- 
ness with  which  she  delivered  her  sentiments,  seem- 
ed rather  to  please  than  to  offend  him ;  which  was 
a  fortunate  circumstance,  for,  when  he  asked  aa 
opinion,  she  gave  it  without  constraint,  or  the  least 
regard  to  consequences.  I  remember  to  have  heard 
her  say,  that  on  one  occasion,  the  monarch,  irritated 
by  some  disaster  to  his  troops,  where  he  luul  prog- 
nosticated a  triumph,  exclaimed  with  warmth  :  ''  I 
wish,  Mrs.  Wright,  vou  would  tell  me  how  it  wiU 
be  possible  to  check  the  silly  infatuation  of  your 
countrymen,  restore  them  to  reason,  and  render  them 
good  and  obedient  subjects." — "I  consider  their 
submission  to  vour  majesty's  government  is  now  al* 
together  out  of  the  question,"  replied  Mrs.  Wright : 
"  friends  you  may  make  them,  but  never  subjecCs  ; 
for  America,  before  a  king  can  reign  there,  mtist 
become  a  wilderness,  without  any  other  inhabitants 
than  the  beasts  of  the  forest.  The  opponents  of 
the  decrees  of  yoiur  parliament,  rather  than  submit, 
would  perish  to  a  man;  but  if  the  restoration  of  peaca 
be  seriously  the  object  of  your  wishes,  1  am  confi- 
dent that  it  needs  but  the  striking  off  of  THREE 
HEADS  to  produce  it."—"  0,  Lord  North's,  and 
Lord  George  Germaine's,  beyond  all  question  ;  and 
where  is  the  third  head  ?"  "  0,  sire,  politeness  for- 
bids me  to  name  HIM.  Your  majesty  could  never 
wish  me  to  forget  myself,  and  be  guilty  of  an  inci- 
vility." 

In  her  exhibition  room,  one  group  of  figures  par- 
ticularly attracted  attention  ;  and  by  all  who  knew 
her  sentiments,  was  believed  to  be  a  pointed  hint  at 
the  results  which  might  follow  the  wild  ambition  of 
the  monarch.  The  busts  of  the  king  and  queen  of 
Great  Britain,  were  placed  on  a  table,  apparently 
intently  gazing  on  a  head,  which  a  figure,  an  excel- 
lent representation  of  herself,  was  modelling  in  its 
lap.  It  was  the  head  of  the  unfortunate  Charles 
the  First. 

BARON  STEUBEN. 

When  General  Arnold  apostatized  and  attached 
himself  to  the  British  standard.  Baron  Steuben,  the 
inspector-general  of  the  army,  to  shew  his  perfect 
abhorrence  of  the  traitor,  commanded  that  every  sol- 
dier who  bore  the  name,  should  change  it,  or  be 
immediately  dismissed  the  service.  Some  day^ 
af\er,  finding  a  soldier  of  Connecticut,  who  had  paid 
no  attention  to  the  mandate,  he  insisted  that  he 
should  be  instantaneously  expelled  from  the  rank« 

^*  I  am  no  traitor,  my  worthy  general,"  said  the 
soldier,  '*  and  will  willingly  renounce  a  name  thmt 
the  perfidy  of  a  scoundrel  has  for  ever  tarnished,  if 
allowed  to  assume  one  which  is  dear  to  every  An^er- 
ican  soldier.  Let  me  bo  Steuben,  and  be  assured 
that  1  will  never  disgrace  you." — ^**  Willingly^  mw 
worthy  fellow,"  replied  the  baron.  "  Be  hcnceforta 
Steuben,  and  add  to  the  glory  of  a  name  thai  hatk 
already  acquired  lustre,  by  the  partial  adoption  of  » 
brave  man."  The  soldier,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  kept  a  tavern  in  New  England,  exhibiting  a 
representation  of  his  patron  as  a  sign,  and,  as  loAg 
as  (he  baron  lived,  received  a  pension  from  him  eee 
reward  for  his  partial  attachment. 
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BEVOLUTIONARY   ANECDOTES. 


MRS.  CHARLES  ELUOT. 

A  British  officer,  distinguished  by  his  inhuman- 
itj  and  constant  oppression  of  the  unfortunate,  meet- 
ing Mrs.  Charles  Elliot  in  a  garden  adorned  with  a 
great  variety  of  fiowers,  asked  the  name  of  the  Cam- 
omile, which  appeared  to  flourish  with  peculiar  lux- 
uriance. «*  The  Rebel  Flower,"  she  replied.  «'Why 
was  that  name  given  to  itt"  inquired  the  officer. 
^Becaose,"  rejoined  the  lady,  "it  thrives  most 
when  most  trampled  upon." 


MRS.  DANIEL  HALL. 

Mrs.  Daniel  Hall  having  obtained  permission 
to  pay  a  visit  to  her  mother  on  John's  Island,  was 
on  the  point  of  embarking,  when  an  officer  stepping 
forward  in  the  most  authoritative  manner,  demanded 
die  key  of  her  trunk.  "  What  do  you  expect  to  find 
there  V*  asked  the  lady.  "  I  seek  for  treason,"  was 
the  reply.  "  You  may  then  save  yourself  the  trouble 
of  search,"  said  Mrs.  Hall.  "  You  may  find  plenty 
of  it  at  my  tongue's  end." 

MRS.  THOMAS  HEYWARD. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Hetward,  in  two  instances,  with 
the  iitaY)st  firmness,  refused  to  illuminate  for  British 
victories.  An  officer  forced  his  way  into  her  pres- 
ence, and  sternly  demanded  of  Mrs.  Heyward, 
"  How  dare  you  disobey  the  order  which  has  been 
issued;  why,  madam,  is  not  your  house  illumina- 
ted?"— ^*  Is  it  possible  for  me,  sir,"  replied  the  lady, 
with  perfect  calmness,  '*  to  feel  a  spark  of  joy  ? 
Can  I  celebrate  the  victory  of  your  army,  while  my 
hnsband  remains  a  prisoner  at  St.  Augustine  ?" — 
"  That,"  rejoined  the  officer,  "  is  of  but  little  conse- 

rce ;  the  last  hopes  of  rebellion  are  crushed  by 
lefeat  of  Green  at  Guildford.  You  shall  illu- 
minate."— "Not  a  single  light,"  replied  the  lady, 
"  shall  be  placed  with  my  consent,  on  such  an  occa- 
sion, in  any  window  of  my  house." — *^  Then,  mad- 
am, I  will  return  with  a  party,  and,  before  mid- 
night, level  it  with  the  ground." — "You  have  power 
to  destroy,  sir,  and  seem  well  disposed  to  use  it ; 
bat  over  my  opinions  you  possess  no  control :  I 
disregard  your  menaces,  dXii  resolutely  declare — I 
will  not  illuminate  I" 


MRS.  M'COY. 

A  RRMARXABLE  sceno  is  related  by  Dr.  Ramsay 
ta  have  occurred  on  the  occasion  of  Fort  Augusta, 
commanded  by  Colonel  Browne,  being  taken,  which 
well  deserves  to  be  recorded.  Passing  through  the 
■ettletnent  where  the  most  wanton  waste  had  re- 
cently been  made  by  the  British,  both  of  lives  and 
property,  a  Mrs.  M'Koy  having  obtained  per- 
OMKHon  to  speak  to  Colonel  Browne,  addressed  him 
in  words  to  the  following  effect :  "  Colonel  Browne 
'^— in  the  late  day  of  your  prosperity,  1  visited  your 
eanip,  and  on  my  knees  supplicated  for  the  life  of 
Wff  son  ;  but  you  were  deaf  to  my  entreaties.  You 
iHHiged  him,  though  a  beardless  youth,  before  my 
iaee !    Theso  eyes  hava  seen  him  scalped  by  the 


savages  nnder  yonr  immediate  command,  and  for  no 
better  reason  than  that  his  name  was  M*Koy.  As 
you  are  a  prisoner  to  the  leaders  of  my  country,  for 
the^  present  I  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  revenge ;  but 
when  you  resume  your  sword,  I  will  go  five  hun- 
dred miles  to  demand  satisfaction  at  the  point  of  it 
for  the  murder  of  my  son." 


MRS.  CHANNINQ. 

Shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
the  family  of  Dr.  Channing,  then  residing  in  Eng- 
land, removed  to  France,  and  sailed  in  a  stout  and 
well-armed  vessel  for  America.  They  had  pr6- 
ceeded  but  a  little  way  when  they  were  attacked  by 
a  privateer.  A  fierce  engagement  ensued,  during 
which  Mrs.  Channing  kept  the  deck,  handing  car- 
tridges, aiding  the  wounded,  and  exhorting  the  crew 
to  resist  until  death.  Their  fortitude,  however,  did 
not  correspond  with  the  ardour  of  her  wishes,  and 
the  colours  were  struck.  Seizing  the  pistols  and 
side-arms  of  her  husband,  she  threw  them  into  the 
sea,  declaring  that  she  would  rather  die  than  see 
him  surrender  them  to  an  enemy. 


BIRS.  WILEY  JONES. 

The  haughty  Tarleton,  vaunting  his  feats  of  gal- 
lantry, to  the  great  disparagement  of  the  officers  of 
the  continental  cavalry,  said  to  a  lady  at  Wilming^ 
ton — ^**  I  have  a  very  earnest  desire  to  see  your  far- 
famed  hero.  Colonel  Washington." — "Your  wish, 
colonel,  might  have  been  fully  gratified,"  she  prompt- 
ly replied,  "  had  you  ventured  to  look  behind  you, 
after  the  battle  of  the  Cowpens." 

It  was  in  that  battle  that  Washington  had  wound- 
ed Tarleton,  which  gave  rise  to  a  still  more  pointed 
retort.  Conversing  with  Mrs.  Wiley  Jones,  Colonel 
Tarleton  observed :  "  You  appear  to  think  very 
highly  of  Colonel  Washington  ;  and  yet  I  have  been 
told  that  he  is  so  ignorant  a  fellow,  that  he  can 
hardly  write  his  own  name." — "  It  may  be  the 
case,"  she  readily  replied,  "  but  no  man  better  than 
yourself,  colonel,  can  testify,  that  he  knows  how  to 
make  his  mark." 


MRS.  PINKNEY, 

Pre-eminent  in  malignity  stood  the  Engineer 
Moncrief.  The  instances  of  oppression  issuing 
from  his  implacable  resentment  would  fill  a  volume. 
1  shall  confine  myself  to  one  anecdote. 

Mrs.  Pinkney,  mother  of  C.  C.  Pinkney,  solicited 
as  a  favour  that  he  would  not  suffer  certain  oak 
trees  of  remarkable  beauty  on  a  farm  which  he  oc- 
cupied, to  be  destroyed,  as  they  were  highly  valued 
by  her  son,  having  been  planted  by  his  father's 
hand.  "  And  where  is  your  son,  madam  ?" — **  At 
Haddrels,  sir,  a  prisoner." — "  And  he  wishes  me, 
madam,  to  have  these  trees  preserved  ?" — "  Yes, 
sir,  if  possible." — *^  Then  tell  him,  madam,  that  they 
will  make  excellent  firewood,  and  he  may  depend 
upon  it  they  shall  be  burnt."  Colonel  Moncrief 
was  no'  jester.  The  promptitude  of  his  actions  left 
no  room  for  suspense.  An  opportunity  was  offered 
to  injure  and  to  insult,  and  he  embraced  it.  Th§ 
trees  were  burnt. 
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REVOLUTIONARY  ANECDOTES. 


GENEaAL  PUniAN. 

During  tbe  revolutionary  war,  when  General 
Putman  was  in  command  of  an  important  fortress  in 
tlie  Highlands  of  the  Hudson  river,  his  force  had 
been  so  much  weakened  by  the  expiration  of  limited 
enlistments,  and  the  withdrawal  of  troops  for  the 
protection  of  other  important  passes,  that  the  enemy 
ventured  to  besiege  his  fort.  The  siege  was  extend- 
ed beyond  the  patience  of  a  veteran,  whose  feelings 
were  more  in  favour  of  field  fights,  than  of  artificial 
manoeuvres.  He  was  still  more  annoyed  by  a  ban- 
dylegged drummer,  who  approached  an  angle  of  the 
fort  every  morning,  to  beat  an  insulting  reveille. 
After  having  chafed  under  the  insult,  like  a  caged 
lion,  he  procured  one  of  the  Dutch  ducking-guns, 
of  caliber  and  length  sufficient  to  reach  the  drummer, 
ai^  punish  his  audacity.  He  stationed  himself  with 
this  weapon  at  the  parapet,  and  soon  saw  his  insult- 
ing victim  approaching.  He  had  scarcely  struck 
the  first  note  of  defiance,  when  drum  and  drummer 
rolled  in  the  dust. — "  There,**  exclaimed  the  satis- 
fied general,  "go  to  ••••  with  your  sheep- skin 
fiddle  !'* 


UEUl^NANT  HOORE. 

A  FEW  days  previous  to  the  evacuation  of  Charles' 
ton,  a  very  rash  expedition,  suggested  by  General 
Kosciusko,  occasioned  the  loss  of  Captain  Wilmot 
and  Lieutenant  Moore,  two  of  the  most  distinguished 
partisans  in  the  service.  The  object  was  to  sur- 
prise a  parly  of  wood-cutters  from  Fort  Johnstone, 
working  in  view  of  the  garrison  of  Charleston.  The 
party  found  their  enemy  prepared,  and  received  so 
deadly  a  fire,  that  Wilmot  and  several  of  his  men 
fell  lifeless,  while  Moore  and  many  others  remained 
on  the  field  covered  with  wounds.  Kosciusko,  al- 
though a  spontoon  was  shattered  in  his  hand,  and 
his  coat  pierced  with  four  balls,  escaped  unhurt.  A 
British  dragoon  was  in  the  act  of  cuuing  him  down, 
when  he  was  killed  by  Mr.  William  Fuller,  a  very 
younff  and  gallant  volunteer,  who  had  joined  the 
expedition. 

•  This  was  the  last  blood  shed  in  the  revolutionary 
contest.  The  British  buried  Wilmot  with  the  hon- 
ours of  war  ;  and  shewed  the  greatest  attention  to 
Moore,  who  was  removed  to  Charleston,  to  receive 
the  best  surgical  assistance.  The  amputation  of  the 
limb,  in  which  he  received  his  principal  wound,  be- 
ing indispensible,  it  was  performed  within  a  few 
days  after  the  evacuation  by  their  own  surgeons ;  but 
mortification  rapidly  following,  he  died  greatly  and 
universally  lamented.  When  first  brought  into  town, 
great  pains  were  taken  by  the  British  surgeons  to 
extract  the  ball,  but  without  success.  Mrs.  Daniel 
Hall,  in  whose  house  he  lodged,  and  who  had  watch- 
ed over  him  unremittingly,  being  apprized  of  the 
business  which  brought  the  most  distinguished  sur- 
geons together,  entering  the  apartment  of  Moore, 
as  soon  as  they  had  retired,  -said,  *'  I  am  happy  to 
find  that  you  have  not  been  subjected  to  so  severe 
an  operation  as  1  had  anticipated ;  you  appear  to 
hare  experienced  bnt  little  agony.    I  was  ccfnstant- 


ly  in  the  next  room,  and  heard  not  a  giota." — **  My 
land  friend,"  he  replied,  **  I  fdt  not  the  less  afonj; 
but  I  would  not  have  breathed  a  sigh  in  the  pres- 
ence of  British  ofiSicers,  to  have  secvored  a  long  and 
fortunate  existencte." 


GENERAL  JACKSON. 

General  Jackson,  at  a  very  early  period  of  bis 
life,  aspired  to  obtain  celebrity.  At  the  age  of  four- 
teen he  commenced  his  military  career,  and  shared 
the  glory  of  the  wdl-fought  action  at  Stono.  Mads 
a  prisoner  in  his  native  settlement  at  the  Wacsaws, 
shortly  afler  the  surrender  of  Charleston,  his  manly 
opposition  to  the  orders  of  an  unfeeling  tyrant  wbo 
wished  to  impose  on  him  the  duties  of  a  hireling, 
gave  super iour  claims  to  applause.  Wounds  irere 
indicted  and  increase  given  to  persecution,  but  witfar 
out  affecting  either  the  steadiness  of  his  principles 
or  the  firmness  of  his  resolution.  He  told  his  op- 
pressor— "  You  may  destroy,  but  can  never  bend 
me  to  a  submission  .** 

The  severity  of  this  treatment  arose  from  his  re- 
fusal to  obey  an  officer  who  ordered  him  to  dean  lus 
boots.  The  spirit  of  the  youth,  which  ought  te 
have  called  forth  applause,  excited  no  sentiment  but 
that  of  unbridled  resentment 


BRITISH  ATBOCmBS. 

When  General  Provost  invaded  Carolina,  a  con- 
siderable British  force  occupied  the  house  and  plan- 
tations of  Mr.  Robert  Gibbes,  on  the  Stono  river. 
At  the  period  of  their  arrival  there,  Mr.  John  Gibbes, 
a  respectable  gentleman,  worn  down  by  age  and  in- 
firmity, was  on  a  visit  to  his  brother.  His  usual 
residence  was  on  a  farm  called  the  Grove,  where 
the  race-ground  is  now  established.  In  addition  tc 
numberless  exoticks,  he  had  a  green-house  and  pi 
nery  in  the  best  condition.  A  Major  Sheridan,  arri 
ving  from  the  army  on  the  Neck,  at  Mr.  Gibbes's 
was  asked  by  an  officer  in  the  presence  of  the  broth 
ers — **  What  news  ?  Shall  we  gain  possession  d 
the  city !" — **  I  fear  not,"  replied  Sheridan,  "  but  we 
have  made  glorious  havock  of  the  property  in  the 
vicinity.  I  yesterday  witnessed  the  destruction  of 
an  elegant  establishment,  belonging  to  an  arch-rebel 
who,  luckily  for  himself,  was  absent.  You  would 
have  been  delighted  to  see  how  quickly  the  pineap* 
pies  were  shared  among  our  men,  and  how  rapidly 
his  trees  and  omamenul  shrubs  were  levelled  with 
the  dust." 

Mr.  John  Gibbes,  who  was  a  man  of  strong  pas- 
sions, could  bear  no  more,  and,  regardless  of  conse- 
quences, with  indignation  exclaimed,  "  I  hope  that 
the  Almighty  will  cause  the  arm  of  the  scoundrel 
who  struck  the  first  blow,  to  wither  to  his  shoulder.*^ 
"  How  is  this,  sir  ?"  said  Sheridan,  "  dare  you  use 
such  language  to  me  ?" — "  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Gibbes 
"  and  would  fepeat  it  at  thp  altar !" — **  The  provo- 
cation,"  said  the  commanding  ofiicer  present,  **  suffi- 
ciently justifies  the  anger  of  Mr.  Gibbes  ;  for  your 
own  credit,  Sheridan,  let  the  matter  drop."  The 
catastrophe  was  dreadful.  To  bani^  ^ught,  Mr. 
Gibbes,  unhappily  driven  to  an  ifttemperance  before 
unknown,  retired  to  his  bed,  and  rose  ae  Biore. 
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General  Putnam. — Among  Ae  worthies  who 
figured  during  the  era  of  the  American  revolu- 
tion, perhaps  there  was  none  possessing  more  origi- 
nality of  character  than  General  Putnam,  who  was 
eccentric k  and  fearless,  blunt  in  his  manners,  the 
daring  soldier,  without  the  polish  of  the  gentleman. 
He  might  well  be  called  the  Marion  of  the  north, 
though  he  disliked  disguise,  probably  from  the  fact 
if  hia  lisping,  which  was  very  apt  to  overthrow  any 
trickery  he  might  have  in  view. 

At  the  time  a  stronghold,  called  Horse-neck,  some 
mUes  above  New  York,  was  in  possession  of  the 
British,  Putnam,  with  a  few  sturdy  patriots,  was 
lurking  in  its  vicinity,  bent  on  driving  them  from 
the  place.  Tired  of  lying  in  ambush,  the  men  be- 
came impatient,  and  importuned  the  general  with 
questions,  as  to  when  they  were  going  to  have  a 
iiout  with  the  foe.  One  morning,  he  made  a  speech 
something  to  the  following  effect,  which  convinced 
them  that  something  was  in  the  wind  : — 

"  Fellers — ^You've  been  idle  too  long,  and  so  have 
I. — ^I'm  going  down  to  Bush's  at  Horse-neck,  ia  an 
hour,  with  an  ox-team,  and  a  load  of  com.  If  I 
OHne  back,  I  will  let  you  know  the  particulars  ;,if 
I  should  not,  let  them  have  it,  by  the  hokey  !** 

He  shortly  afterward  mounted  his  ox-cart,  dress- 
ed as  one  of  the  commonest  order  of  yankee-farmers, 
and  was  soon  at  Bush's  tavern,  which  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  British  troops.  No  sooner  did  the 
officers  espy  him,  than  they  began  to  question  him 
as  to  his  wnereabout,  and  finding  him  a  complete 
simpleton,  (as  they  thought,)  they  began  to  quiz  him, 
and  threatened  to  seize  his  com  and  fodder. 

"  How  much  do  you  ask  for  your  whole  concern  T 
asked  they. 

*^  For  marcy  sake,  gentlemen,"  replied  the  mock 
dod -hopper,  with  the  most  deplorable  look  of  en- 
trealy, ''  only  let  me  oft^  and  you  shall  have  my  hull 
team  and  load  for  nothing ;  and  if  that  wont  dew, 
Til  give  you  my  word  111  return  to-morrow,  and  pay 
yaa  heartily  for  your  kindness  and  condescension." 

"  Well,"  said  they, "  well  take  you  at  your  word ; 
leave  the  team  and  provender  with  us,  and  we  won't 
raqoire  any  bail  for  your  appearance." 

Putnam  gave  up  the  team,  and  sauntered  about  an 
hov  Of  so,  gaining  all  the  information  that  he  wish- 
ed :  he  then  returned  to  his  men,  and  told  them  of 
the  (be  ^d  his  plan  of  attack. 

The  morning  came,  and  with  it  sallied  out  the 
gallant  band.  The  British  were  handled  with 
rough  hands,  and  when  they  surrendered  to  General 
Putnam,  the  clodhopper,  he  sarcastically  remarked, 
**  Gentlemen,  I  have]  onlyfkept  my  word.  I  told 
you  I  would  call  and  pay  you  ibr  your  kindness  and 
condescension." 


BETORT  COURTEOUa 

Thb  enmity  of  the  contending  armies  during  the 
aiefe  of  Charleston,  was  not  confined  to  open  hostil- 
ktf^  but  manifested  itself  in  the  indulgence  of  irony 
teo  pointed  not  to  give  increase  to  mutual  animosity. 
Towards  the  conclusion  of  it,  the  British,  behevinff 
dMt  the  &re  of  the  garrison  was  both  indifferent  and 
■caiity}  a  thirteen-inch  shell  was  thrown  from  the 
fines,  which  passmg  immediately  over  the  horo-work, 
mamed  from  a  deUichment  of  the  ancient  battahoa 


of  artillery  of  Charleston,  fell  into  a  morass  immedi- 


ately in  the  rear,  without  exploding.  An  officer  of 
the  corps,  who  saw  it  lodge,  approaching  it  after  a 
little  time,  perceived  a  folded  paper  attached  to  it, 
directed  "  To  the  Yankee  officers  in  Charieston  ;" 
the  contents  of  which  expressed  a  wish,  '*  that  in 
their  known  state  of  starvation,  they  would  accept 
from  a  compassionate  enemy,  a  supply  of  the  neces- 
saries they  80  much  delighted  in."  The  shell  was 
filled  with  rice  and  molasses. 

To  return  the  compliment,  a  shell  was  immediate- 
ly filled  with  hog's  lard  and  brimstone,  and  thrown 
into  the  British  works,  accompanied  by  a  note,  ex« 
pressing  thanks  for  the  present  received,  and  begging 
that  the  articles  returned  by  a  considerate  enemy 
might  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  Scotch  gen- 
tlemen in  the  camp,  to  whom,  as  they  were  always 
of  consequence,  they  might  now  prove  peculiarly  ac- 
ceptable. It  was  understood  after  the  siege,  that  the 
note  was  received,  but  not  with  that  good  humour 
that  might  have  been  expected,  had  it  b^en  consider- 
ed as  a  jeu  d*esprit,  resulting  from  justifiable  retalia- 
tion. 


IfAJOR  EDWARDS. 

Major  Evan  Edwards  was  of  the  Baptist  per- 
suasion, and  originally  designed  for  the  ministry,  but, 
imbibing  the  military  spirit  of  the  times,  entered  the 
army  and  appeared  at  the  commencement  of  the  war 
as  one  of  the  defenders  of  Fort ,  Washington.  A 
brave  and  stubborn  resistance  could  not  save  the  post 
which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  Ed- 
wards became  a  prisoner.  I  have  often  heard  him 
make  a  jest  of  the  whimsical  and  fantastick  figure 
which  he  exhibited  on  this  occasion.  "  It  was  not  to 
be  wondered  at,"  said  he,  "that  starch  in  n^  person, 
emaciated  as  an  anatomy,  with  a  rueful  countenance, 
rendered  more  ghastly  by  misfortune,  my  dress  part 
ly  military,  but  showing  much  of  a  clerical  cut,  the 
risibility  of  our  conquerors  should  have  been  highly 
excited. 

**  One  of  the  leaders,  however,  of  the  successful 
assailants,  anxious  to  excite  a  still  higher  degree  of 
merriment,  ordered  me  to  ascend  a  cart,  and  as  a 
genuine  specimen  of  a  rebel  officer,  directed  that  I 
should  be  paraded  through  the  principal  streets  of 
New  York.  It  was  at  the  entrance  of  Canvass 
Town  that  I  was  much  amused  by  the  exclamation 
of  a  Scottish  female  follower  of  the  camp,  who  call- 
ed to  a  companion  :  *  Quick,  quick,  lassie,  rin  hith- 
er a  wee,  and  divarte  yoursel :  they've  cotched  a 
braw  and  bonnie  rebel,  't  will  de  ye  gude  to  laugh  at 
him.'  Hooting  and  derision  attended  my  whole  ca- 
reer, and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  farce  I  was  coa»- 
mitted  to  prison.'* 


A  STANVmO  ARMT. 

In  the  battle  before  New  Orleans  in  1814,  under 
Gen.  Jackson,  Col.  Kemper  of  Gen.  Coffee's  bri^e 
found  himself  almost  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  rer- 
ceiving^s  perilous  situation,  and  that  his  only  chance 
of  escape  was  by  stratagem,  ho  exclaimed  in  an  au- 
dible voice  to  a  group  of  the  enemy, "  What  th^  devil 
are  you  doing  there  ?  Where  is  your  regiment  ?  Come 
along  with  me  immediately  !"  and  they  all  followed 
hkn  into  die  American  lines,  and  were  made  prison* 
era. 
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AMERICAN  REVOLUTION. 

The  fc^owing  is  taken  from  the  National  Trades 
Union  Journal,  being  an  extract  from  Mr.  Moore's 
Washington  Monument  speech. 

'*  In  no  instance,  perhaps,  was  his  influence  with 
die  army  so  strikingly  exemplified,  as  in  his  attack 
on  the  enemy  at  Trenton.  O'er  and  o*er  have  I  lis- 
tened with  intense  anxiety,  in  days  of  my  boyhood, 
wliilst  my  now  departed  sire,  who  fought  and  bled  on 
tliat  proud  field,  recited,  with  thrilling  interest,  all 
that  related  to  the  enterprise.  « It  was  a  December's 
night,  (would  he  say,)  when  our  little  heart  broken 
army  halted  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware.  That 
night  was  dark,— cheeriess, — tempestuous, — and  bore 
a  strong  resemblance  to  our  country's  fortunes !  It 
seemed  as  if  Heaven  and  earth  had  conspired  for  our 
destruction.  The  clouds  lowered— darkness  and  the 
storm  came  on  apace.  The  snow  and  the  hail  de- 
scended, beating  with  unmitigated  violence  upon  the 
supperiess,  half-clad,  shivering  soldier — and  in  the 
roarinp  of  the  flood  and  the  wailings  of  the  storm, 
were  heard,  by  fancy's  ear,  the  knell  of  our  hopes 
and  the  dirge  of  liberty  !  The  impetuous  river  was 
filled  with  floating  ice ;  an  attempt  to  cross  it  at  that 
time,  and  under  such  circumstances,  seemed  a  des- 
perate enterprise ;  yet  it  was  undertaken,  and  thanks 
to  God  and  Washington,  was  accomplished. 

«•  *  From  where  we  landed  on  the  Jersey  shore  to 
Trenton,  was  about  nine  miles,  and  on  the  whole 
line  of  march  there  was  scarcely  a  word  uttered, 
save  by  the  ofiicers  when  giving  some  prder.  We 
were  well  nigh  exhausted,  said  he,  many  of  us  frost- 
-  bitten,  and  the  majority  of  us  so  badly  shod,  that  the 
blood  gushed  from  our  frozen  and  lacerated  feet  at 
every  tread ;  yet  we  upbraided  Hot,  complained  not, 
but  marched  steadily  and  firmly,  though  mournfully, 
onward,  resolved  to  persevere  to  the  utmost; — ^not 
for  our  country— our  country  alas !  we  had  given  up 
for  lost.  Not  for  ourselves — ^life  for  us  no  longer 
wore  a  charm — but  because  such  was  the  will  of  our 
beloved  chief — 'twas  for  Washington  alone  we  were 
willing  to  make  the  sacrifice.  When  we  arrived 
within  sight  of  the  enemy's  encampments,  we  were 
ordered  to  form  a  line,  when  Washington  reviewed 
us.  Pale  and  emaciated,  dispirited  and  exhausted, 
we  presented  a  most  unwarlike  and  melancholy 
aspect.  The  paternal  eye  of  our  chief  was  quick  to 
discover  the  extent  of  our  sufierings,  and  acknow- 
ledged them  with  tears  ;  but  suddenly  checking  his 
emotions,  he  reminded  us  that  our  country  and  all 
that' we  held  dear  was  staked  upon  the  coming  bat- 
tle. As  he  spoke,  we  began  to  gather  ourselves  up, 
and  rally  our  energies ;  every  man  grasped  his  arms 
more  firmly,  and  the  clenched  hand,  the  compressed 
lip,  and  the  steadfast  look,  and  the  knit  brow,  told 
the  soul's  resolve.  Washington  observed  us  well ; 
then  did  he  exhort  us  with  all  the  fervour  of  his 
soul,  *«  On  yonder  field  to  conquer ;  or  die  the  death 
of  the  brave."  At  tliat  instant  the  glorious  sun,  as 
if  in  prophetic  token  of  our  success,  binrst  forth  in 
all  his  splendour,  bathing  in  liquid  light  the  blue  hills 
of  Jersey.  The  faces  which  but  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore were  blenched  with  despair,  now  glowed  with 
martial  fire  and  animation.  Our  chief,  with  exulta- 
tion, hailed  the  scene ;  then  casting  his  doubts  to  the 
winds,  and  calling  on  the  <*  God  of  battles,"  and  his 
faithful  soldiers,  led  on  the  chaijge.    The  oonflict 


was  fierce  and  bloody.  For^more  tlian  twenty 
minutes,  not  a  gun  was  fired — the  sabre  and  ths 
bayonet  did  the  work  of  destruction,  'twas  a  hurri- 
cane of  fire,  and  steel,  and  death.  There  did  we 
stand,  **  foot  to  foot,  and  hilt  to  hilt,"  with  the  serried 
foe !  and  where  we  stood  we  died  or  conquered." 


ANIMALS  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  notwithstanding  the  singu- 
lar barrenness  of  many  parts  of  the  country,  there  < 
should  have  been  found  within  ei^ht  or  nine  degrees 
of  latitude  from  the  Cape  point,  me  largest,  as  well 
as  the  most  minute,  objects  in  almost  every  class  of 
the  animal  world.  Thus,  like  the  ostrich  and  cree- 
per among  the  feathered  tribes,  among  the  beasts 
we  have  Uie  elephant  and  the  black-streaked  mouse ; 
the  one  weighing  four  thousand  pounds,  the  other 
about  the  fourth  part  of  an  ounce ;  the  cameloparda- 
lis,  seventeen  feet  high,  and  the  little  elegant  zenik, 
or  viverra,  of  three  inches.  Here  too,  as  above 
stated,  is  the  abode  of  the  prodigious  hippopotamus, 
more  bulky,  though  not  so  high  as  the  elephant: 
and  also  the  rhinoceros,  equally  ponderous  and 
sow-like  in  its  formation.  Of  the  thirty  diflTerent 
species  of  antelope  known  in  natural  history,  this 
country  alone  possesses  eighteen.  Besides  ihese, 
there  is  the  largest  of  the  eland  or  oreas  that  exists, 
six  feet  high;  together  with  the  litde  pigmy,  or 
royal  antelope,  which  is  little  more  than  six  inches. 
The  spring-bok,  or  leaping  antelope,  is,  as  before 
observed,  sometimes  met  with  in  herds  of  four  or 
five  thousand.  The  lion,  the  leopard,  the  panther, 
and  various  species  of  the  tiger-cat  are  likewise  in- 
digenous ;  but  not  the  striped  tiger  of  India.  The 
wolf,  hysna,  and  three  or  four  different  kin^  of 
jackals  are  every  where  found ;  as  also  the  ant-eater, 
die  iron  hog,  or  crested  porcupine,  the  viverra,  that 
burrows  in  the  ground,  Uie  jerboa,  neariy  afiied  to 
the  kangaroo,  and  several  species  of  hares.  BnflT^ 
loes  infest  the  woods  and  thickets;  and  many  of  die 
plains  abound  with  zebras;  with  the  stronger  and 
more  elegant-shaped  quacha ;  as  well  as  with  whole 
herds  of  the  singular  gnu,  partaking  of  the  form  <ff 
the  ox,  the  horse,  the  antelope,  and  the  stag.  In 
the  mountains  thero  are  numerous  and  large  troops 
of  that  disgusting  animal,  the  dog-faced  baboon ;  «ad 
likewise  swarms  of  apes  and  monkeys  of  all  sizes. 


Sadness. — ^There  is  a  mysterious  feeling  that  ire* 
quently  passes  like  a  cloud  over  the  spirit  It  comes 
upon  tlie  soul  in  the  busy  bustle  of  life,  in  the  social 
circle,  in  the  calm  and  silent  retreats  of  solitude. 
Its  powers  are  alike  supreme  over  the  weak  and 
iron-hearted.  At  one  time  it  is  caused  by  the  flit- 
ting of  a  single  thought  across  the  mind.  Again,  a 
sound  will  come  booming  across  the  ocean  of  me- 
mory, gloomy  and  solemn  as  Uie  death-knell,  over- 
shading  all  the  bright  hopes  and  sunny  feelings  of 
the  heart  Who  can  describe  it,  and  yet  who  has 
not  felt  its  bewildering  influence  ?  Still  it  is  a  deli* 
ciocis  sort  of  sorrow :  and  like  a  cloud  dimming  the 
sunshine  of  the  river,  although  causing  a  momen- 
tary shade  of  gloom,  it  enhances  die  beauty  of  re* 
taming  brightness* 
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populati6n  of  the  united  states. 

Thc  following  table  is  the  first  official  account  of 
the  eensQS  of  1840,  then  published.  It  was  furnished 
to  the  Senate  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  obedience 
to  a  resolution  of  that  body,  and  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed. 

STATE  MSNT 

Showing  the  aggregata  in  the  population  of  the  sereral  states 
nd  territories,  and  in  the  District  of  Colambia,  under  the  late 
cBnsQs,  distinguishing  the  number  of  whites,  free  persons  of 
eolor,  and  all  other  persons,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained  at 
this  time. 
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17,051,180 
La  Fayette  Parish,  Louisiana,  not  included 

in  the  above, ,  •  .  .  .  7,832 

EUtimated  population  of  Garter  county,  Ken- 

tocky,  not  included 3,000 


17,062,012 
Seamra  in  the  service  of  the  U.  S.,  June 

Ist,  1840 6,100 


Total  population  of  the  U.  States, 


17,068,112 


NATULRAIST'S  WALK. 
Ths  little  excursions  of  the  naturalist,  from  habit 
and  from  acquirement,  become  a  scene  of  constant 
observation  and  remark.  The  insect  that  crawls,  the 
nofee  of  the  bird,  the  plant  that  flowers,  or  the  vernal 
leaf  that  peeps  out,  engages  his  attention,  is  recog- 
nized ^  an  intimate,  or  noted  for  some  novelty  that 
it  presents  in  sound  or  aspect.  Every  season  has  its 
peculiar  product,  and  is  pleasing  or  admirable  from 
caiMes  that  variously  affect  our  different  tempera- 
ments or  dispositions ;  but  there  are  accompaniments 
in  sn  autumnal  morning's  woodland  walk  that  call 
for  all  our  notice  and  admiration :  the  peculiar  feeling 
of  the  air,  the  solemn  grandeur  of  the  scene  around 
US,  dispose  the  mind  to  contemplation  and  remark; 
there  is  a  silence  in  which  we  hear  everything,  a 
eanty  that  will  be  observed.    The  stump  of  an  old 


oak  is  a  very  landscape,  with  nigged  Alpine  steeps 
bursting  through  forests  of  verdani  mosses,  with  some 
pale,  denuded,  branchless  lichen,  like  a  scathed  oak, 
creeping  up  the  sides  or  crowning  the  sum  mi  Us. 
Rambling  with  unfettered  grace,  the  tendrils  of  the 
brioay  (tomus  communis)  festoon  witli  its  brilliant 
berries,  green,  yellow,  rea,  the  slender  sprigs  of  the 
hazel  or  the  thorn ;  it  ornaments  their  plainness,  and 
receives  a  support  its  own  feebleness  denies.  The 
agaric,  with  all  its  hues,  its  shades,  its  elegant  variety 
of  forms,  expands  its  coue  sprinkled  with  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  morning :  a  transient  fair,  a  child  of  decay, 
that '  sprang  up  in  a  night,  and  will  perish  in  a  night.* 
The  squirrel,  agile  with  life  and  timidity,  gambling 
round  the  root  of  an  ancient  beech,  its  base  overgrown 
with  the  dewberry  (rubus  esssiiia)  blue  with  unsul- 
lied fruit,  impeded  in  his  frolic  sports,  half  angry, 
darts  up  the  silvery  bole  again,  to  peep  and  wonder 
at  the  strange  'intruder  upon  his  haunts.  The  jay 
springs  up,  and  screaming,  tells  of  danger  to  her 
brood:  the  noisy  tribe  repeat  the  call,  are  hushed, 
and  leave  us.  The  loud  laugh  of  the  woodpecker, 
joyous  and  vacant ;  the  hammering  of  the  nuthatch 
(siUa  Europsea)  cleaving  its  prize  in  the  chink  of 
some  dry  bough ;  the  humble  bee,  torpid  on  the  disc 
of  the  purple  thistle,  just  lifts  a  limb  to  pray  forbear- 
ance  of  injury,  to  ask  for  peace,  and  bids  us 

"  Leave  him,  leave  him  to  repoee." 

The  cinquefoil,  or  the  vetch,  with  one  lingering 
bloom,  yet  appears,  and  we  note  it  for  its  loneliness. 
Spreading  on  the  light  foliage  of  the  fern,  dry  and 
mature,  Uie  spider  has  fixed  her  toils,  and  motionless 
in  the  midst  watches  her  expected  prey,  every  thread 
and  mesh  beaded  with  dew  trembling  with  the  ze- 
phyr's breath.  Then  falls  the  "sere  and  yellow 
leaf,"  parting  from  its  spray  without  a  breeze,  tink- 
ling in  the  boughs,  and  rustling  scarce  audibly  along, 
rests  at  our  feet,  and  tells  us  that  we  part  too.  All 
these  are  distinctive  symbols  of  the  season,  marked 
in  the  sobriety  and  silence  of  the  hour,  and  form  per- 
haps a  deeper  impression  on  the  mind  than  any  af- 
fonJed  by  the  verdant  promises,  the  vivacities  of 
spring,  or  the  gay,  profuse  luxuriance  of  summer. 

Journal  of  a  Natoralitt 


Why  the  nettle  stings.— The  common  or  large 
nettle  is  known  by  grievous  experience  to  every  one, 
though  perhaps  you  have  never  yet  inquired  whence 
the  pain  arises  from  touching  it.  The  sting  is  not, 
like  a  pin  or  needle,  solid  throughout,  but  is  hollow 
at  the  centre  and  perforated  at  the  point;  and,  when 
touched,  it  is  not  only  sharp  enough  to  pierce  the  skin, 
but  also  is  so  constructed  as  to  inject  a  particle  of  poi- 
sonous fluid  into  the  wound  it  makes,  and  this  is  the 
source  of  the  pain  which  follows.  The  wound  itself 
is  so  minute  that  it  would  scarcely  be  felt ;  but  the 
poison  irritates,  inflames,  and  causes  the  well-known 
pain  alluded  to.  The  plant,  the  small  species  of 
which  sting  most  severely,  is  covered  aU  over  with 
hairs ;  but,  by  using  a  microscope  or  a  magnifying- 
glass,  you  may  perceive  that  these  are  not  all  of  one 
kind,  some  being  perforated,  which  are  the  stings, 
whilst  others  are  not.  Each  sting  stands  upon  a  pe- 
destal, and  the  pedestal  performs  the  office  both  of 
gland  and  poison-bag.  Ik 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  SEAT  OF  OOTERNMENT. 

The  District  of  Colambia,  in  which  is  situated 
the  city  of  Washington,  the  seat  of  the  Federal 
Government,  is  a  tract  ten  miles  square,  embra- 
cing within  its  area,  the  ^^onfluence  of  the  ^ast 
and  west  branches  of  the  noble  Potomac,  or 
Potowmak.  It  was  ceded  to  the  United  States 
in  1800,  by  the  states  of  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
at  which  time  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Government 
was  transferred  thither,  from  Philadelphia.  It 
contains  aboot  40,000  inhabitants,  including  about 
12,000  blacks,  one  half  of  whom  are  slaves.  It 
is  divided  into  two  counties,  Alexandria  and 
Washington,  and  contains  three  cities,  Washing- 
ton, Alexandria  and  Georgetown ;  the  whole  Dis- 
trict is  under  the  immediate  control  of  con- 
gress. 


Mtap  of  the  District  of  Columbta  and  Vicimtj. 

The  city  of  Washington  is  situated  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Potomac,  at  the  point  of  junction  of 
the  two  branches,  to  which  place  the  river  is  nav- 
igable for  ships  of  the  line. 

The  city  is  beautifully  and  extensively  laid  out, 
the  streets  all  running  in  the  direction  of  the 
cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  and  crossing  each 
other  at  right  angles.  Besides  these  streets, 
avenues,  named  after  the  different  states  of  the 
Union,  traverse  these  rectangular  sections,  diag- 
onally; and,  like  some  of  the  streets  are  from 
one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  wide, 
handsomely  shaded  with  trees.  Many  of  them 
terminate  on  the  bill  on  which  the  Capitol  is 
situated,  and  diverge  like  rays  from  a  centre. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  city,  upon  the 
Anacostia  or  east  branch  of  the  Potcnnac,  is  tiie 


navy-yard.  On  the  west  it  is  separated  from 
Georgetown  by  Rock  creek;  the  Potomac,  whidi 
separates  it  from  Alexandria,  is  crossed  by  a 
bridge  more  than  a  mile  in  length. 

Notwithstanding  the  extent  of  the  city,  its 
population  is  small,  being  only  about  20,000.  It 
appears  more  like  a  group  of  villages,  than  a 
continuous  city,  as  the  buildings  are  in  clusters, 
principally  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Capitol, 
the  navy-yard,  and  Pennsylvania  avenue.  On  the 
latter  is  situated  the  president's  house,  about  a 
mile  and  a  ha]f  from  the  Capitol.  It  is*  built  of 
freestone,  two  stories  high,  vrith  a  basement; 
one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long  and  eighty-live 
feet  wide.  Near  it  are  four  spacious  brick  build* 
ings,  containing  the  offices  of  the  executive  de 
partment. 

THE  CAPITOL. 

This  magnificent  building  is  built  of  freestone, 
and,  like  the  president's  house,  painted  white. 
It  is  of  the  Corinthian  order,  consisting  of  a  cen- 
tre and  two  wings,  being  three  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  long,  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high  to 
the  top  of  the  central  dome ;  each  wing  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet  long,  and  seventy  feet  in 
height.  In  one  is  the  senate  chamber,  of  a  semi- 
circular form,  seventy-four  feet  long;  in  the 
other  the  hall  of  representatives,  of  the  same  shftpe, 
ninety-five  feet  long  and  sixty  in  height. 

Under  the  central  dome  is  the  rotunda,  nittftj 
feet  in  diameter,  and  ninety-six  feet  in  height. 
It  is  constructed  of  white  marble,  and  the  floor 
beautifully  tessilated  with  the  same  material,  giv- 
ing an  imposing  effect.  It  contains  four  relieroes, 
r^resenting  the  landing  at  Plymouth,  the  treaty 
between  Penn  and  the  Indians,  the  preservfttioa 
of  Smith  by  Pocahontas,  and  the  adventure  of 
Boone  with  two  Indians.  There  are  also  four 
paintings  executed  by  Col.  John  Trumbull,  repre* 
senting  the  Declaration  of  Independence^ the  sur- 
render of  Burgoyne,  the  surrender  of  ComwalliB, 
and  Washington's  resignation  of  his  commission 
of  commander-in-chief.  An  appropriation  has  been 
made  by  congress,  for  the  purpose  of  filling  tkc 
vacant  panels  in  the  rotunda  with  paintings,  one 
of  which  is  now  in  process  of  execution. 

In  the  west,  adjoining  the  rotunda,  is  the  librsr 
ry  of  congress,  containing  about  16,000  volumes. 
They  are  in  a  hall  ninety-two  feet  long,  tbirt]^ 
four  wide,  and  thirty-six  feet  high.  Opposite  the 
east  front  is  Capitol  square,  containing  twenty- 
two  acres,  and  within  the  area  on  the  west  front^ 
is  a  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  llie 
gallant  naval  ofilcers  who  fell  at  Tripoli  tn  ISM. 
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ON  CR088ING  THE  ALLEGHANISa 
BT  ns.   LAURA  M.   THRU8T0N* 

Thb  broad,  the  bright,  the  gloriooB  Weit, 

Is  spread  before  me  now ! 
Where  the  gray  mists  of  morning  rest 

Beneath  yon  mountain's  brow ! 
The  bound  is  pas^— the  goal  is  won— 
The  region  of  the  setting  sun 

Is  open  to  mjr  view. 
Land  of  the  valiant  and  the  fre^— 
If  y  own  Green  Mountain  land— to  thee» 

And  thine,  a  long  adieu ! 

I  haQ  thee.  Valley  of  the  West, 

For  what  thou  yet  shalt  be ! 
I  hail  thee  for  the  hopes  that  rest 

Upon  thy  destby ! 
Here— from  this  mountain  height,  I  see 
Thy  bright  waves  floating  to  the  sea. 

Thine  emerald  fields  outspread. 
And  feel  that  in  the  book  of  fame. 
Proudly  shall  thy  recorded  name 

In  l^r  days  be  read. 

Tet  while  I  gaze  upon  thee  now. 

All  glorious  as  thou  art, 
A  doud  is  resting  on  my  brow, 

A  weight  upon  my  heart 
To  me — in  all  thy  youthful  prid^— 
ThoQ  art  a  land  of  cares  untried, 

Of  untold  hopes  and  fears. 
Thou  ari— yet  not  for  thee  I  grieve ; 
But  for  the  far-off  land  I  leave, 

I  look  on  thee  with  tears. 

O !  brightly,  brightly,  slow  thy  skies. 

In  summer's  sunny  hours ! 
The  green  earth  seems  a  paradise 

Ainyed  in  summer  flowers  1 
But  oh  1  diere  is  a  land  afar, 
Whose  skies  to  me  are  brighter  far 

Along  the  Aflantic  shore ! 
For  eyes  beneath  their  radiant  shrine, 
In  kindlier  glances  answered  mine— 

Can  these  their  light  restore? 

Upon  the  lofty  bound  I  stand. 

Thai  parts  the  East  and  West; 
B^ott  m6— lies  a  fidry  land ; 

Behind— a  Aomt  ofrut! 
Btre^  hope  her  wild  enchantment  flings, 
Porlnys  aU  bright  and  lovely  things. 

My  footsteps  to  alluie— 
But  tkere^  in  memwy's  light,  I  see 
An  ikBi  was  once  most  dear  to  m^— 

My  yoong  hearths  cynoemt ! 


CHAitrrr. 
•  Nat,  dnmk  not  me,*  the  kind  one  said, 

« •Tis  to  myself  I  *ve  given ; 
Eaeli  friendly  deed  like  this  I  make 

A  stepping-stone  to  Heaven  !* 


OCR  COCIfTRY^  CALL 

Raifle  the  heart— raiae  the  hand ; 
Swear  ve  for  the  gloriaaa  caii8»— 
ttwaar  by  Natimra  holy  lawa, 

To  defend  your  Father-laiad. 
By  the  riory  ye  inherit-— 

By  the  name  'mid  men  jra  bear~ 
By  your  country's  freedom,  awoar  it^ 

By  the  Eternal— this  day  swear! 
Raise  the  heart— raise  the  hand ; 

Fling  abroad  the  starry  baniur^ 

Ever  live  our  country's  honour  i 
Ever  bloom  our  native  land. 

Raise  the  heart^raise  the  hand  s 
Let  the  earth  and  heaven  hear  it ; 
While  the  sacred  oath  we  swear  it- 
Swear  to  uphold  our  Father-laiidl 
Wave,  thou  lofty  ensign  gloriousi 
Floating  foremost  on  the  field, 
While  thy  roirit  hovers  o'er  us, 

None  snail  tremble— none  shall  yidd. 
Raise  the  heart— raise  the  hand ; 

Fling  abroad  the  starry  banner- 
Ever  live  our  country's  honour- 
Ever  bloom  our  native  land. 

Raise  the  heart^raise  the  hand } 

Raise  it  to  the  Father  spirit, 

To  the  Lord  of  Heaven  rear  it ; 
Let  the  soul  'hove  earth  expand. 

Truth  unwavering— Faith  unshaken^ 
Sway  each  action,  word,  and  wul- 

lliat  which  man  hath  undertaken,    • 
Heaven  can  alone  iulfiL 

Raise  the  heart— raise  the  hand ; 

Fling  abroad  the  starry  banner- 
Ever  live  our  countnr's  honour— 

Bvar  bbom  our  native  land. 


THE  PIONEERS  OP  OHIO. 

When  devoid  of  hope,  that  oasis  amid  the  arid 
desert  of  life,  man  is  a  oeing,  when  placed  in  dan« 

Sers,  who  is  to  he  dreaded.  When  hope  has  fled, 
espair  usurps  its  place,  and  none  despair  till  they 
behold  death,  as  'twere,  staring  them  in  the  face: 
and  when  life,  with  all  of  its  beautiful  shades  and 
colours  is  bleached  with  the  bitterness  of  ap* 
proaching  death — ^'t  is  then  man  becomes  de«[>er- 
ate ;  the  most  timid  have  then  done  deeos  of 
darmg  which  were  almost  incredible.  I  may  say 
that  hope  had  almost  forsaken  me,  when  I  beheld 
six  blood-thirsty  Indians,  with  loaded  guns,  and 
triggers  cockedf,  waiting  for  a  sight  to  shoot  us 
dead.  From  my  compamon's  appearance,  I  should 
judffe  his  feelings  were  analagous  to  my  own.  I 
looked  at  him  but  once  when  oehind  the  log,  but 
the  expression  of  his  face  was  so  indelibfy  im- 
pressea  upon  my  mind,  that  as  long  as  memory 
lasts,  those  stem  and  determined  features  can 
never  pass  from  it.  His  face  was  pale,  but  not 
occasioned  by  fear,  for  Girtv  never  felt  that 
sensation.  His  lips  were  firmly  compressed,  till 
the  Uood  was  forced  from  them,  and  they  were  of 
an  ashy  paleness.  The  large  veins  of  his  daric 
face  were  swollen  till  ready  to  burst,  and  I  almost 
imagmed  I  could  see  the  fire  sparkling  from  his 
dark  ey^s*  <ts  he  cast  them  on  me ;  and,  whisperiiig 
through  his  clenched  fist,  bade  me  ^*  die  like  a 
man,  and  not  Uke  a  captive  wolf.* 


*  The  wolf,  as  soon  as  he  discovers  he  is  a  captive,  loaes  all 
hia  natinal  fbrocity  and  canrage,  and  perauts  himssif  to  be  M 
by  sfopswkhoitths  least  isaiitinpa. 
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We  had  now  become  deq>erate|  and  as  the  hope 
of  life  had  fled,  we  determined  to  die  like  war- 
riors. We  now  resolved  as  a  last  chance  to 
employ  a  deception,  which  has  since  saved  many 
lives.  Girty  took  his  cap,  which  was  made  of 
rackoon-skin,  and  slowly  raised  it  above  the  log ; 
the  deception  was  not  observed,  for  six  shots  were 
immediately  fired  at  it,  and  two  balls  passed  through 
it.  I  fired,  and  an  Indian  fell ;  but  Girty  reserved 
his  fire,  lest  the  enemy  should  rush  up  with  their 
tomahawks.  This  kept  them  back,  for  none  ap- 
peared willing  to  sacrifice  his  life  for  the  good  of 
the  rest.  We  now  arose,  and  took  our  stand  be- 
tween two  trees,  where,  as  a  faint  gfimmer  of  hope 
beamed  on  us,  we  determined  to  conquer  or  die. 
A  silence  ensued,  only  to  be  broken  by  the  death- 
knell  of  one  human  beinff.  One  of  the  Indians, 
bolder  than  the  rest,  left  his  hiding-place,  and  took 
a  circuitous  route,  in  order  to  attack  us  in  the  rear, 
bat  Girty's  unerring  aim  prevented  the  Indian 
from  running  but  a  few  steps,  when  he  fell  dead. 

We  had  now  four  Indians  to  contend  against, 
who  were  experienced  marksmen,  so  we  could  not 
yet  call  our  scalps  our  own ;  but  the  skirmish  was 
unexpectedly  4ecided ;  as  if  by  natural  consent, 
two  of  the  savages  left  their  trees,  and  started  on 
the  same  fatal  route,  and  with  the  same  intention 
of  attacking  us  in  the  rear,  which  their  comrade 
had  so  inefiectually  tried.  Here,  success,  which 
had  followed  in  our  path  from  the  moment  of 
starting,  again  visited  us ;  although  the  Indians 
were  running,  we  killed  them  both.  Indians,  in 
all  their  skirmishes,  are  exceedingly  politic  ;  they 
never  waste  a  load  of  powder,  and  particularly 
when  their  own  lives  are  in  jeopardy.  When 
fighting  against  numbers  inferior  to  their  own, 
their  usual  practice  is  to  deliver  their  fire,  and 
finish  the  destructive  work  with  the  tomahawks ; 
bat  this  time  they  showed  an  uncommon  neglect 
of  their  usual  policy.  Two  Indians  were  yet  re- 
maining, who  could  have  rushed  upon  us  and  shot 
us  down,  but  by  some  strange  infatuation,  they 
nprang  from  their  hiding-places,  and  leaping  into 
the  pawpaw  thicket,  bounded  ofl^  yelling  most 
demoniacly,  leaving  four  of  their  comrades  upon 
the  grouna.  We  loaded  our  ffuns  and  walked  to 
the  fallen  Indians,  but  one  fellow  who  was  shot 
through  the  hip,  suddenly  arose  in  a  sitting  pos- 
ture, and  fired  his  gun  so  quick  that  I  could  not 
get  out  of  the  range  of  his  shot ;  the  ball  passed 
80  near  me  as  to  tear  away  my  bullet  pouch,  and 
scatter  its  contents  upon  the  ground.  Girty  sprang 
upon  him  like  a  hungry  panther,  and  wit$  one 
blow  of  his  fist  laid  him  upon  the  ground.  Wheth- 
er he  was  knocked  dead  or  animation  only  sus- 
pended I  cannot  say ;  but  if  the  latter  was  the 
case,  he  undoubtedly  found  himself  minus  a  scalp. 
The  others  were  dead,  and  we  took  their  scalps, 
that  we  might  gaze  upon  them  while  speaking  or 
thinking  of  my  family.  We  hurried  on  our  jour- 
ney, and  soon  came  to  the  track  of  the  hurricane 
which,  although  not  over  fifty  yards  wide,  requir- 
ed at  least  one  hour's  hard  labor  to  cross.  We 
walked  briskly  on,  when  a  large  buck  passed  a  few 
vards  ahead  of  as ;  this  temptation  was  irresisti- 
ile  ^  I  fired  at  it,  and  it  fell  bounding  about  one 
hundred  yards.  While  Girty  skinned  it^  I  prowled 
about  within  sight,  that  I  might  anticipate  any 


sava^re  who  might  h»ve  been  attracted  by  the 
crack  of'  the  gun.  '\^  bile  thus  engaged,  I  neard 
the  barking  of  a  dog,  which  was  almost  inaudible 
from  its  distance,  but  the  barking  became  moment- 
arily louder,  till  the  animal  appeared  just  behind 
a  swelling  ground  in  front  of  me.  Instantly  the 
idea  struck  me  that  the  Indians,  by  means  of  this 
dog,  were  trailing  us,  and  could  not  be  far  oflT.  I 
stepped  behind  a  tree  and  cocked  my  gun,  that  I 
might  shoot  the  dog  as  soon  as  he  appeared,  but 
what  was  iny  astonishment  to  discover  that  the 
animal  was  Gfirty's  ovm  dog.  This  dog  had  been 
tied  up  securely  when  we  left  home,  but  he  had 
broken  loose,  and  had  tracked  us  through  our 
ramified  walks  till  he  overtook  us.  That  he  had 
followed  our  trail  was  evident  from  the  fact  of 
his  skin  being  still  wet  from  crossing  Mad  river, 
which  was  in  an  opposite  direction  from  Losanti- 
viUe,  now  Cincinnati. 

After  hanging  our  buck  above  the  reach  of 
wolves,  we  continued  our  course.  The  land  now 
became  low,  and  in  many  places  swampy ;  and  in- 
stead of  the  giant  oak,  which  we  had  looked  upon 
for  the  last  few  days,  we  now  saw  nothing  but  the 
low  scrub  oak,  and  a  few  bushes,  which  were  the 
last  of  the  prairie  shrubs.  We  now  whooped  and 
sung,  and  enjoyed  ourselves  without  constraint, 
for  we  had  left  the  Indian  ground,  where  danger 
was  less  to  be  feared.  But  we  soon  encountered 
a  foe  which  was  quite  as  dangerous  as  the  red 
men  whom  we  avoided.  As  we  advanced,  and 
while  I  was  listening  to  a  song  which  Girty  was 
roaring  out  to  the  extent  of  his  voice,  our  attention 
was  attracted  by  the  peculiar  barking  of  our  dog  j 
we  were  certain  by  the  barking  that  Tray  had 
discovered  no  conmrion  enemy,  for  the  barking 
was  continued  and  violent — ^between  a  howl  and 
his  natural  voice.  We  both  ran  toward  the  noise, 
keeping  as  much  as  possible  behind  the  trees,  for 
we  had  become  cautious  since  our  brush  with  the 
Indians.  When  within  twenty  steps  of  a  towering 
sycamore,  which  looked  like  the  patriarch  of  the 
woods  among  the  small  scrub  oak,  we  beheld, 
crouched  in  a  fork,  a  large  panther,  which,  from 
appearances,  was  preparing  to  spring  upon  us. 
We  had  ran  within  a  few  feet  of  the  tree  before  wc 
were  aware  of  the  animal  we  had  to  deal  with,  but 
his  glaring  and  fiery  eyeballs  were  sufficient  to  ap- 
prize us  that  we  were  in  imminent  danger.  Girty 
ran  back  the  way  we  came,  and  thus  avoided  the 
danger,  but  I  ran  directly  under  the  tree,  in  order 
to  hide  behind  a  small  tree  which  grew  beyond  ; 
but  the  enraged  animal  sprang  from  his  retreat  aa 
I  passed,  and  in  his  faU  struck  me  with  his  paw. 
The  blow  was  given  with  such  force  that  I  was 
knocked  upon  the  ground,  and  before  I  eould  re* 

fain  my  feet,  the  animal  sprang  upon  me  with  a 
eafening  yell,  and  seized  me  with  his  fangs  by 
the  shoulder.  Few,  I  doubt,  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  examining  the  teeth  of  an  animal  with  such 
close  scrutiny  as  I  then  had.  His  large  jaw  lap- 
ped over  my  shoulder,  and  was  so  near  my  face 
that  his  long  whiskers  were  thus  into  my  eyes,  I 
was  unable  to  wield  a  weapon  5  but  my  brave 
comrade,  like  a  true  man,  was  advancing  to  my  aid. 
He  could  not  shoot  for  fear  of  wounding  me  5  but 
there  was  no  time  for  hesitation,  and  dropping  him 
gun  he  drew  his  knifr  and  struck  it  to  the  handle 
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litiiesBiniBPslikle.  Thig  treatingt  oahrprovoked 
the  pBBther,  and  he  gaawed  the  hone  oi  lay  ihotil* 
ier  till  it  crmcked  as  if  it  was  hreakiag.  Hke  dog, 
to  make  Uiings  worse  now  got  hold  of  my  arm, 
and  prohahly  thinking  he  was  doing  me  an  essen- 
tial service,  shook  it  violently.  After  some  strug- 
gling I  got  my  left  arm  loose,  and  at  the  same  time 
Qie  panther  let  ffo  his  hold,  and  attacked  Girty 
wi^  a  fury  which  was  only  equalled  by  the  readi- 
ness with  which  Girty  repelled  his  attack.  The 
dog  now  caught  the  animal  by  the  hind  leg,  when 
he  turned  about  and  ran  up  the  tree ;  he  again 
took  his  station  in  the  large  fork,  but  we  had 
learned  a  salutary  lesson,  and  we  kept  at  a  dis- 
taiw^e.  It  was  now  nearly  dark,  which  enabled 
u  to  see  his  glaring  eye-balls  glistening  like  two 
eoals  of  fire,  and  his  low  growls  and  hisses  gave 
us  a  prophetic  hint  not  to  venture  too  near.  The 
blood  from  the  wound  which  Girty  had  given  him, 
bled  profusely,  and  trickling  down  the  tree,  form- 
ed a  long  rea  line  of  cosjgulated  blood;  but  the 
wound  appeared  only  to  have  rendered  him  more 
ftmoQS,  and  he  now  lashed  his  tail  against  the 
tree,-and  tore  the  long  strips  of  bark  from  it  with 
his  claws,  while  his  red  eyeballs  rolled  in  their 
sockets,  and  his  terrific  appearance  was  not  di- 
minished by  his  long  teeth,  which  1  knew  to  be  as 
AarD  as  needles. 

Tne  dog  still  kept  a  continual  howling,  which 
vi^  the  growls  ana  screams  of  the  panther,  made 
most  sonorous  music,  and  the  concert  was  assist- 
ed by  a  large  owl  which  sat  upon  the  same  tree, 
and  now  san^  out  a  long  and  dismal  hoot,  proba- 
bly surprised  at  being  thus  disturbed  in  her 
■nunbers.  We  were,  doubtless,  the  first  that 
woke  the  echo  of  a  human  voice  in  that  wilder- 
Bess.  At  the  time  these  incidents  transpired, 
which  I  have  endeavored  to  paint,  Ohio  was  a 
continuous  wilderness,  which  had  never  been 
~tit>dden  but  by  the  aborigines,  who  considered 
themselves  as  lords  of  the  soil,  and  truly  they 
were,  till  their  avaricious  white  neighbors  drove 
tfiem  from  it.  Formerly  the  Miami  valley  was 
Inhabited  but  by  the  bear,  the  deer,  and  other 
wOd  animals,  and  it  was  many  years  after  ere  the 
edio  of  axes  disturbed  the  stillness  which  had  re- 
mained unbroken  for  ages — ^but  improvements 
will  go  on  so  long  as  that  restless  spirit  of  emi- 

Gtion  is  stirring  within  Human  breasts.  The 
cnts  which  I  then  frequented  to  obtain  my  win- 
ter's venison,  have  since  been  turned  up  by  the 
i^oughman ;  tf  I  go  to  look  at  some  favorite  deer- 
uek,  I  find  some  goods,  store  or  tavern,  and  the 
busy  bustle  incident  to  town^Jife  all  around  me. 
Ev^  **  Flat  Fork,"  that  desolate  and  almost  un- 
inhabitable wilderness,  has  been  encroached  upon 
by  the  settler,  but  its  subtile  miasmas  wiU  for  ever 
prevent  its  being  cultivated,  for  it  is  a  huge  reseiv 
voir  of  agues  and  fevers,  which,  to  those  who 
value  heahh,  will  ever  prevent  cultivation. 

We  now  began  in  earnest  to  prepare  for  the 
4eath  of  the  panther ;  my  arm  was  so  lacerated  that 
I  eonld  not  raise  a  gun  to  my  shoulder,  but  Girty, 
who  was  probaUy  a  better  shot  than  myself,  now 
took  a  deliberate  aim  and  fired.  The  Mill  passed 
thro^M^  the  beast ;  he  sprang  hi^  into  the  air, 
and  wB.  midway  between  us  and  the  tree.  He 
was  £sabled  from  running,  but  not  dead,  whkh 


our  dojg  discovered  to  his  aoROw.  As  soon  as 
the  animal  fell,  the  dog  ran  at  him,  but  received 
a  lAow  from  hh  huge  paw,  ^ich  struck  his  ear. 
and  stunned  him  so  that  he  lay  apparently  deatf 
for  some  minutes.  My^n  was  yet  loaded,  whieli 
Girty  cocked,  and  cautiously  advancing  sufficient- 
ly near  to  ^oot — the  ball  passed  between  his 
eyes,  his  head  fell  between  his  fore-paws,  attd 
even  after  death  his  eyes  still  glared  with  that  in«> 
veterate  hate  which  they  did  i^^le  living.  As  the 
gun  cracked,  the  dog  revived  from  the  stunning 
which  he  had  received,  and,  like  a  true  hero, 
mounted  the  panther's  back,  and  in  his  fury  fof 
revenue,  did  not  appear  to  have  discovered  the 
animeu  was  dead,  till  he  had  shook  him  sometime 
by  the  neck.  We  buih  a  fire  on  the  spot  where 
we  had  gained  this  our  third  victory,  and  exam* 
ined  my  arms.  The  animal's  teeth  had  penetrated 
to  the  bone,  but  had  not  broken  it.  We  bound  ly 
the  wound  with  a  handkerchief,  and  ddnned  our 
panther.  He  measured  from  the  nose  to  the  tip 
of  the  tail  seven  feet  nine  inches,  and  his  ekwv 
were  nearly  ten  inches  in  length. 

Gendemaa's  Ms 


ANECDOTE  OF  WASHINGTON. 
When  the  American  troops  were  quartered  al 
Newburg,  at  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and 
the  soldiers  were  stirred  up  to  rebellion  against  the 
government  by  the  famous  anonymous  letters,  whkdi 
it  has  since  been  ascertained  were  written  by  Gene- 
ral Armstrong,  then  a  major  in  the  army,  General 
Washington  convened  the  officers,  for  the  purpose 
of  addressing  them  on  this  subject,  and  calming  the 
tumult  which  was  beginning  to  rage  in  ^ir  boMms. 
He  held  a  p^)er  in  his  hand  on  which  the  remarics 
he  intended  to  make  were  written ;  and  then  it  was, 
that  finding  himself  unable  to  read  without  assis- 
tance, as  he  was  drawing  his  spectacles  from  his 
pocket,  that  unpremeditated  expression  broke  horn 
him ;  one  of  the  most  pathetic  that  ever  fell  from 
human  lips ;  ^ Fellow  citizens,^  stldhe^  ^mupercdm 
that  I  have  not  only  groton  gray  but  Umava  your 
service.'  The  effect  of  this  remark  was  electncsL 
No  bosom :  no  eye  was  proof  against  it.— -.ffetliii 
Mercantile  Jour. 


A  Curious  Historical  Fact.— The  first  roagk 
model  of  a  steamboat,  made  by  Fulton,  in  New  Yon;« 
was  cut  out  of  a  shingle,  shaped  like  a  mackerel,  with 
the  paddles  placed  further  in  front  than  behind,  like 
the  fins  of  a  fish.  The  paddle  wheel  had  been  first 
put  in  the  rear,  on  the  scnlling  principle,  but  was 
abandoned,  on  consulting  with  Mr.  Greenwood,  thfli 
well  known  ingenious  dentist  of  New  York,  now  de» 
ceased,  in  whose  possession  the  model  remained  6m 
many  years. — Old  Admiral  Landais,  who  many  of 
our  readers  recollect  as  the  enemy  of  Paul  Joneik 
was  also  in  frequent  consultation  with  GreeawoM 
at  the  time.  He  recommended  the  paddle  wheel  to 
be  placed  in  the  stem,  and  to  be  moved  by  a  tmuutl 
ahaped  sail,  which  was  to  catch  the  wind  even  when 
it  blew  directly  ahead,  and  thus  communicate  lib$ 
power  by  reacikm  to  the  whed. 
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MONTPELIER 

Thb  eograYinf  cm  the  opponte  page  represMts 
tiMi  eei^  cl  Hm  late  lamented  Ez-preaident  Mad- 


MoNTPELiBft  ia  about  fbar  milea  diatanl  from 
Ocange  eoortheuae.  On  approaching  it  from  the 
SOrth,  yon  turn  to  the  left  on  leaving  &e  main  road, 
aad  ailter  proceeding  through  a  wood  about  a  mile, 
the  mansion  of  the  ex-president  may  be  seen  a  mile 
distant,  situated  on  a  slight  eminence.  It  is  a  large 
bnck  building,  composed  of  a  main  body  and  two 
wiaga.  In  front  of  the  body,  is  a  portico  of  wood, 
painted  white,  which  is  su[^orted  by  four  lof^  Do- 
nek  pillars.  The  interiour  of  the  house  is  furnished 
with  plain,  but  rich  furniture,  and  ornamented  with 
busts  and  pictures ;  in  the  right  wing  is  a  library  of 
nure  and  valuable  books,  and  a  cabinet.  In  the 
fear  of  the  mansion  is  an  extensive  lawn :  after 
crossing  this,  you  come  to  the  garden,  which  con- 
stats of  several  acres  of  ground,  laid  out  with  ele- 
gaaee  and  taste,  and  contains  a  great  number  of 
native  plants  and  exoticks,  and  an  abundance  of 
grapes. 

Here,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  June,  1836,  the 
venerable  Madison  expired,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty-seven,  lamented  deeply  by  his  numerous 
friends,  and  by  the  whole  American  people,  as  a 
national  loss.  The  following  sketch  of  his  life  is 
from  the  pen  of  one  who  had  passed  many  pleasant 
hoinrs  in  his  society,  and  is  copied  from  the  New 
York  Mirror : — 

*'  Great  occasions  produce  great  men.  The  records 
9i  our  own  country  bear  testimony  to  this  truth.  In 
the  early  and  in  the  later  ages  of  her  struggles,  there 
were  not  wanting  men  to  advise  and  to  act  for  a 
aation's  wel^e.  Among  those  who  have  acted  a 
conspicuous  part  in  building  up  our  political  and 
cavil  institutions,  for  more  than  sixty  years,  was 
James  Madison,  who  has  lately  sunk  to  rest,  full  of 
years  and  hoimurs. 

"  Mr.  Madison  was  by  birth  a  Virginian,  and  wholly 
educated  in  this  country.  He  was  intended  for  a 
statesman  from  his  youth,  and  made  himself  master 
ef  constitutional  law,  when  it  was  hardly  known  as 
a  setence  either  in  England  or  in  this  cowitry.  He 
was  born  on  the  sixteenth  of  March,  1751,  and,  of 
course,  was  in  all  the  ardour  and  freshness  of  youth 
0n  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution.  In  1775,  Mr. 
Madison  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  Virginia, 
and  at  that  early  age,  was  distinguished  for  his  maturity 
of  understanding  and  sage  prudence.  He  was  soon 
appointed  one  of  the  council  of  the  state.  During 
me  whole  eventful  struggle,  James  Madison  had  the 
confidence  of  the  state  of  Virginia  ;  and,  as  a  mem- 
^r  of  her  legislature,  was  listened  to  with  profound 
attention  when  he  brought  forward  sundry  resolu- 
tions for  the  formation  of  a  general  government  for 
the  United  States,  based  upon  the  inefficiency  of  the 
M  eonfederadon.  From  these  resolutions  grew  a 
convention  of  delegates  from  the  several  states,  who, 
in  eonclave,  prepared  a  form  of  a  constitution  to  be 
submitted  to  the  several  states  for  their  discussion, 
approbation,  and  adoption.  Mr.  Madison  was  a 
member  of  this  convention,  as  a  delegate  from  Vir- 

£nia,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  deliberations  of 
at  enlightened  body,  of  which  Washington,  his 
oeUeague,  was  president.    On  the  adopdon  of  this 


ertt  in  the  nkHtyof  lh» 
liberties  of  maa — ^Mr.  Madiaon  wms  elected  a  bmb* 
ber  of  the  first  congreaa,  and  took  aa  active  part  ia 
setting  the  machineij  in  motioii.  At  this  penod 
pnblidL  opinion  was  greatly  agitated  W  the  eradm 
and  false  opinions  scattered  through  me  country^ 
through  the  medium  of  the  of^xieition  presses ;  tluB 
was  grievous  to  the  friends  of  the  constitution,  aad 
three  mighty  minds,  Jay,  Hamilton,  and  Madison* 
formed  a  holy  alliance  to  enlighten  the  people  upon 
the  great  doctrines  of  the  constitution,  and  breaking 
through  the  host  of  the  Philistines,  drew  the  pure 
waters  of  truth  for  the  good  of  the  pec^le.  The 
essays  from  the  pens  of  these  worthies,  wero 
collected  in  a  volume,  called  the  Federalist, 
which  now  stands  a  monument  of  the  wisdom  and 
patriotism  of  that  age.  In  the  debates  of  the  fires 
congress,  Mr.  Madison  took  a  large  share.  It  was 
an  illustrious  assemblage  of  patriots,  among  whom 
there  often  arose  a  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to 
political  policy,  but  all  were  lovers  of  their  country, 
and  labouring  for  her  best  interests.  Here  Mr. 
Madison  acted  with  the  Cabots  and  the  Ames'  of 
the  east,  in  perfect  harmony.  It  was  reserved  i<ir 
an  afterage  to  feel  the  withering  effects  of  part}^ 
feuds.  These  were  hardly  discovered  as  long  as 
the  father  of  his  country  filled  the  presidential  chair. 
In  the  administration  of  his  successor,  a  separatioa 
into  parties  took  place,  and  Mr.  Madis<m  ranked 
himself  on  the  side  of  Mr.  Jefierson  and  his  partyi 
During  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  I/LbjAt 
ison  was  secretary  of  state,  and  sustained  that  offics 
with  singular  ability.  He  held  a  ready  pen,  had  a 
clear,  philosophical  perception  of  the  great  principles 
on  which  the  government  professed  to  act,  and 
could  readily  produce  a  defence  of  the  course  pmp* 
sued.  No  secretary  ever  did,  or  ever  will  do  motn 
by  force  of  argument,  than  Mr.  Madison,  while  sup* 
porting  the  measures  of  Mr.  Jefferson. 

'*In  March,  1609,  Mr.  Madison  became  president 
of  the  United  States.  It  was  a  stormy  period. 
France  and  England,  in  their  fierce  struggles  for 
mastery,  forgot  the  rights  of  neutral  nations,  and 
outraged  our  independence.  Insult  followed  inandt 
from  both  countries,  for  the  three  first  years  of  his 
administration  ;  but  he  was,  from  the  very  elements 
of  his  nature,  inclined  to  peace,  and  had  not  urged 
preparations  for  war.  In  1812,  war  was  declared 
without  preparation,  and  the  Executive  of  the  United 
States  had  a  difficult  task  to  perform.  A  powerfid 
part  of  the  people  were  opposed  to  the  war,  some 
for  one  reason,  and  some  for  another,  and  it  required 
no  small  degree  of  moral  courage,  to  steer  the  ship 
of  state  at  such  a  crisis.  Mr.  Madison  was  not  a 
military  chieftain,  and  took  no  pleasure  in  the  glories 
of  a  victory,  no  farther  than  they  were  beneficial  to 
the  interests  of  his  country  ;  but  his  moral  coura^ 
was  of  the  highest  order,  that  which  arises  from  a 
consciousness  of  an  intention  of  doing  good.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  so  sagacious  a  statesnaaa  i^ 
Mr.  Madison,  saw  some  of  the  blessings  that  were 
to  flow  to  his  country  from  the  evils  of  war.  He 
knew  that  nations,  at  times,  hold  incorrect  opinions, 
and  that  the  rude  shocks  of  war  are  the  only  rem* 
edies  for  these  errours.  The  war  had  its  dark  and 
bright  spots  Qn  the  tablets  of  fame,  but  its  results 
were  altogether  forttmate.  The  l^cessity  of  a  uvrj 
for  natioiud  honour  and  protection,  anchored  its^ 
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iMo  the  fim  bocom  of  efwj  patriot,  witb  tmk  a 
Md  as  to  ride  oul  ererj  biflew  and  whiriwiad  of 
factioa.  By  this  war  we  were  tangfai  that  no  nation 
could  ever  tMm  to  be  independent  whoee  reeources 
ware  con&ied  to  agricidtare  and  commerce  alone. 
By  this  war  we  became  a  manufactiaring  people  to  a 
reapectable  extent ;  but  there  was  as  mnch  opposition 
to  tnis  as  there  was  to  the  war.  This  goes  to  show, 
dttt  it  is  beyond  human  reason  to  foresee  what  may 
be  best ;  but  all  will  agree  that  there  should  always 
be  wisdom  and  honesty  at  the  head  of  our  people  to 
make  the  most  judicious  use  of  every  event. 

**  In  1817,  when  the  reign  of  peace  was  established, 
BIr.  Madison  retired  to  his  farm  to  enjoy  the  serenity 
sf  rural  life ;  but  here  he  has  not  been  idle.  On  the 
ieath  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  he  was  made  chancellor  of 
die  Unirersity  of  Virginia,  and,  as  well  as  his  pre- 
iecessor,  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  prosperity  of 
die  institution.  When  Virginia  called  a  convention 
to  aher  her  constitution,  Mr.  Madison,  with  Chief- 
Jnsttce  Marshal],  and  Mr.  Monroe,  were  found 
among  the  sages  who  bad  witnessed  the  birth  of  that 
constitution,  and  were  well  acquainted  with  its  ex- 
cellences and  defects,  and  were  good  judges  of  the 
best  forms  of  amendment.  Seven  or  eight  years 
ago,  a  bookseller  at  Washington,  got  up  an  edition 
of  the  debates  in  the  several  conventions  called  by 
the  states  in  1787  and  1788,  to  deliberate  on  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Madison  took  a  lively  interest  in  this  publication, 
and  afibrded  the  editor  all  the  information  that  he 
possessed  upon  the  subject. 

^  Mr.  Madison  was  unquestionably  the  leading 
member  in  the  Virginia  convention,  called  for  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
although  there  were  several  distinguished  men  among 
them.  This  body  was  fortunate  enough  to  have 
employed  a  reporter  of  eminence  for  the  occasion, 
which  was.  not  the  case  in  many  other  states ;  and 
what  the  Virginian  reporter  did  not  put  down  in  his 
notes,  Mr.  Madison's  minutes  and  recollections  most 
readily  su{^ied. 

**  In  the  convention  he  had  to  meet  the  blaze  of 
Patrick  Henry's  eloquence,  the  subtile  arguments  of 
idsson,  and  the  chilling  doubts  of  Monroe ;  but  all 
were  overcome  by  the  clearness  of  his  views,  and 
the  force  of  his  reasonings.  Mr.  Madison  was  not 
an  orator  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word ; 
there  were  no  deep  tones  in  his  voice ;  no  flashes  of 
a  fierce  and  commanding  eye ;  no  elegant  gestures 
to  attract  the  beholder ;  all  was  calm,  dignified,  and 
eoBvtncing.  It  was  the  still,  small  voice,  in  which 
die  oracles  of  God  were  communicated  to  the  proph- 
et. He  never  talked  for  the  love  of  display,  but 
simply  to  communicate  his  thoughts.  He  spoke 
often  in  debate,  when  earnest  in  his  cause,  but  was 
always  heard  with  profound  attention ;  not  a  word 
af  his  speeches  were  lost.  He  was  so  perfectly 
intnr  of  his  subject,  that  he  had  nothing  to  correct 
in  a  retrospective  view  of  it,  and  was  so  well  under- 
stood, that  he  had  nothing  to  explain.  His  voice 
was  d^cient  in  volume,  but  it  was  so  well  mod- 
vlsted,  that  its  compass  was  more  extensive  than 
that  of  many  speakers  of  stronger  lungs.  His 
conversation  was  truly  a  charm.  He  was  familiar 
with  most  topicks,  and  he  loved  both  to  communicate 
•ad  receive  information.  He  lived  in  times  when 
men  crew  up  with  strong  prejudices  and  partialities ; 

ao 


but  his  most  familiar  gue^s  seldom  heard  a  sentence 
tinged  with  them,  either  at  his  table  or  fireside.  For 
neuiy  twenty  years  he  has  been  daily  preparing  for 
the  change  of  worids,  and  at  last  sunk  into  the  arms 
of  death  in  as  peaceful  a  sleep  as  a  babe  on  Uie 
bosom  of  his  mother.  Nature  and  religion  had 
cured  him  of  all  fears  of  the  grave ;  he  had  no 
dread  of  what  *  dreams  might  come  when  he  had 
shuffled  oflf  this  mortal  coil.'  He  had  no  enmitiea 
to  settle,  for  he  had  quarrelled  with  no  one ;  he  had 
no  slanders  to  forgive,  for  no  one  ever  traduced 
him.  His  history  contains,  indeed,  a  miracle,  for 
there  has  not  been  one  of  mortal,  or  of  immortal 
birth,  who  has  acted  a  conspicuous  pait  on  this 
earth,  but  James  Madison,  whose  private  reputation 
has  not  been  assaUed." 


THE  POWER  OF  SONG.— ScmiiHL 

From  rocky  cleft  the  torrent  dashes ; 

Down,  down  he  comes  with  thunder-shock ; 
The  sturdy  oak  beneath  him  crashes, 

And  after  rolls  the  loosened  rock. 
Amazed,  o'enoyed,  with  awe  and  wonder 

The  traveller  stops  and  gazes  round ; 
He  hears  the  all-pervading  thunder. 

But  cannot  tell  from  whence  the  sound. 
So  rolls  the  tide  of  Song,  for  ever. 
Where  mortal  foot  hath  wandered  never. 

Leagued  with  the  dreaded  powers  above  nsi 
Who  darkly  spin  life's  slender  thread, 

Who  can  resist  his  power  to  move  us  1 
Who  can  the  singer's  spell  evade  I 

He  Hermes*  mayic  wand  inherits, 
'     And  charms  the  heart  with  influence  soft, 

Down  to  the  realm  of  tortured  spirits, 
Or  bears  it  heavenward  aloft. 

On  Fancy's  airy  ladder  reeling. 

Swayed  to  and  fro  with  giddy  feeling. 

As  when  into  the  scene  of  pleasure 

Some  dread  disaster  stalks  along, 
With  giant-like,  unearthly  measure. 

And  scatters  terror  through  the  throng : 
He  strips  at  once  the  gay  delusion — 

This  stranger  from  the  other  worid ; 
The  masks  fall  off  in  d^e  confusion; 

Earth's  greamess  to  the  ground  is  hurled ; 
And  before  Truth's  all  conquering  mirror, 
Withers  each  work  of  sin  and  ertot. 

So,  every  earthly  burden  spomingj 

Man's  thoughts  at  Music's  bidding  rise; 
And  with  immortal  ardor  buroinff. 

With  godlike  tread  he  walks  the  skies; 
The  gods  as  one  of  theirs  embrace  him; 

There  must  his  daily  troubles  sleep; 
Thither  no  destiny  can  chase  him, 

Thither  no  earthly  thing  can  creep : 
His  brow  is  smooth ;  no  fear  alarms  him; 
He  knows  no  care  while  Mnsic  charms  him. 

And,  as  the  boy,  with  hopeless  longing— 

When  stolen  freedom  yields  no  rest. 
But  home-thougrhte  to  his  heart  keep  thronging^ 

Flies  to  his  injured  mother's  breast; 
So  Music  has  the  power  to  charm  us, 

When  turned  from  nature's  simple  truth ; 
From  cold  and  forei^  ways  to  warm  nt 

With  the  old  fedings  ot  our  youth. 
In  Nature's  arms,  0  !  there  we  res>  us. 
Where  freeziog  forms  may  ne'er  molest  us. 
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IfONTICBLLO* 

Tax  engi-mTiDg  om  the  q>poBile  ptfe, 
a  yiew  of  Monlicello,  tba  retidenee  of  the  lale  £x< 
President  Jefierson.  Our  drawing  is  from,  a  cele- 
brated picture  by  that  distinpuslied  artist,  George 
Cook»^  £8q.,  of  Rickmond,  Va. 

^  The  mansion-house  at  Monticello  was  built  and 
furnished  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity.  In  its 
dimensions,  and  ornaments,  it  is  such  a  one  as  be- 
came the  character  and  fortune  of  the  man.  It 
stands  upon  an  elliptick  plain,  fcnrmed  by  cutting 
down  the  apex  of  a  mountain ;  and  on  Uie  west, 
stretching  away  to  the  north  and  the  south,  it  com- 
mands a  view  of  the  Blue  Ridge  for  a  hundred  and 
fifly  miles,  and  brings  under  the  eye  one  of  the  bold- 
est and  most  beautiful  horizons  in  the  world :  while, 
on  the  east,  it  presents  an  extent  of  prospect,  bound- 
ed only  by  the  spherical  form  of  the  earth,  in  which 
nature  seems  to  sleep  in  eternal  repose,  as  if  to  form 
one  of  her  finest  contrasts  with  the  rude  and  rolling 
grandeur  on  ^e  west.  In  the  wide  prospect,  and 
scattered  to  the  north  and  south,  are  scYeral  detach- 
ed mountains,  which  contribute  to  animate  and  di- 
versify this  enchanting  landscape :  and  among  them, 
to  the  south,  Williss's  mountain,  which  is  so  inter- 
estingly depicted  in  his  notes. 

From  this  summit,  t)ie  philosopher  was  wont  to 
enjoy  that  spectacle,  among  the  sublimest  of  na- 
ture's operations,  the  looming  of  the  distant  moun- 
tains ;  and  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  planets, 
9nd  the  greater  revolution  of  the  celestial  sphere. 
From  this  summit,  too,  the  patriot  could  look  down, 
with  uninterrupted  vision,  upon  the  wide  expanse  of 
the  world  around,  for  which  he  considered  himself 
born  ;  and  upward,  to  the  open  and  vaulted  heavens 
to  which  he  seemed  to  approach,  as  if  to  keep  him 
continually  in  mind  of  his  high  responsibility.  It  is 
indeed  a  prospect  in  which  you  see  and  feel,  at  once 
that  nothing  mean  or  little  could  live.  It  is  a  scene 
fit  to  nourish  those  great  and  high-souled  principles 
which  formed  the  elements  of  his  character,  and 
was  a  most  noble  and  appropriate  post,  for  such  a 
sentinel,  over  the  rights  and  liberties  of  man. 

"  Approaching  the  house  on  the  east,  the  visiter 
instinctively  paused,  to  cast  around  one  thrilling 
glance  at  this  magnificent  panorama :  and  then  pass- 
ed to  the  vestibule,  where,  if  he  had  not  been  previ- 
ously informed,  he  would  immediately  perceive  that 
he  was  entering  the  house  of  no  common  man.  In 
the  spacious  and  lofty  hall  which  opens  before  him, 
he  marks  no  tawdry  and  unmeaning  ornaments  :  but 
before,  on  the  right,  on  the  left,  all  around,  the  eye 
is  struck  and  gratified  with  objects  of  science  and 
taste,  so  classed  and  arranged  as  to  produce  their 
finest  effects  On  one  side,  specimens  of  sculpture 
set  out,  in  such  order,  as  to  exhibit  at  a  coup  cTceil, 
the  historical  progress  of  that  art,  from  the  first  rude 
attemjHs  of  the  aborigines  of  our  country,  up  to  that 
exquisite  and  finished  bust  of  the  great  patnot  him- 
self, from  the  master  hand  of  Caracci.  On  the  other 
side,  the  visiter  sees  displayed  a  vast  collection  of 
Indian  art,  their  paintings,  weapons,  ornaments,  and 
manufactur»s ;  oa  another,  an  array  of  the  fossil 
productions  of  our  eounby,  mineral  and  animal ;  the 
polished  remains  of  those  colosssl  monsters  that 
once  trod  omr  forests*  md  ut  no  more  ;  and  a  vari- 


eg»t«d  display  of  ihs  braneluag  iMimn  of  tliose 
*  moMurchs  of  iIm  waste,'  that  ^m  pe^  lbs  wiM 
of  the  Ameodao  eoatiaeRt. 

"  Ffom  this  hall  Jm  was  usherad  iato  a  bqUi  sv 
kMHi,  from  which  the  gkurkMis  laadaeape  of  the  wsst 
agaia  bmrst  upon  his  view ,  and  wUch,  witha,  is 
htmg  thick  around  with  the  finest  prodnictions  of  tbo 
pencil — ^historical  paintings  of  the  most  striking  sub- 
jects from  all  countries,  and  all  ages  ;  the  pcmraits 
of  distinguished  men  and  patriots^  both  of  Eon^ 
and  America,  and  medallions  and  engraviags  m  end* 
less  profusion. 

"  While  the  visiter  was  yet  lost  in  the  conteopla^ 
tion  of  these  treasmres  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  b^ 
was  startled  by  the  approach  d*  a  strong  and  sprightly 
step,  and  turning  wiUi  instinctive  reverence  to  the 
door  of  entrance,  he  was  met  by  the  tall,  and  anima- 
ted, and  stately  figure  of  the  patriot  bimseli^— Us 
countenance  beaming  with  intelligence  and  beni^ 
nity,  and  his  outstretched  hand,  with  its  strong  and 
cordial  pressure,  confirming  the  courteous  welcome 
of  his  lips.  And  then  came  that  charm  of  manner 
and  conversation  that  passes  all  description — so 
cheerful — so  unassuming-r-so  free,  and  easy,  and 
frank,  and  kind,  and  gay— -that  even  the  young  aad 
overawed,  and  embarrassed  visiter  at  once  forgot  his 
fears,  and  felt  himself  by  the  side  of  an  old  uid  fa- 
miliar friend.  There  was  no  effort,  no  ambition  to 
the  conversation  of  the  philosopher.  It  was  as  sim- 
ple and  unpretending  as  nature  itself.  And  while  in 
this  easy  manner  he  was  pouring  out  instruction,  like 
light  from  an  inexhaustible  solar  foimtain,  he  soemad 
continually  to  be  asking,  instead  of  giving  informa- 
tion. The  visiter  felt  himself  lifted  by  the  contadi 
into  a  new  and  nobler  region  of  thought,  and  becane 
surprised  at  his  own  buoyancy  and  vigour.  He 
could  not,  indeed,  help  being  astounded,  now  and 
then,  at  those  transcendant  leaps  of  the  mind,  which 
he  saw  made  without  the  slightest  exertion,  and  the 
ease  with  which  this  wonderful  man  played  with 
subjects  which  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  considai>- 
ing  among  the  argumenta  cruets  of  the  intellect.  And 
then  there  seemed  to  be  no  end  to  his  knowledge 
He  was  a  thorough  master  of  every  subject  that  was 
touched.  From  the  details  of  the  numblest  roechaa 
ick  art,  up  to  the  highest  summit  of  science,  he  was 
perfectly  at  his  ease,  and,  every  where  at  homA. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  longer  any  terra  incognita  of 
the  human  understanding  :  for,  what  the  visiter  had 
thought  so,  he  now  found  reduced  to  a  familiar  gar- 
den-walk ;  and  all  this  carried  off  so  lighdy,  so 
playfully,  so  gracefully,  so  engagingly,  as  to  wm 
every  heart  that  approached  him,  as  certainly  as  he 
astonished  every  mind."  Annas]  Regiater. 

The  rackoon  grape  is  one  of  the  finest  of  <wr 
vines,  in  regard  to  the  luxuriance  of  its  growth,  its 
tortuous  stem  ascending  the  tallest  trees  to  dbair 
summit,  while  its  branches  spread  out  so  ss  to  •«- 
twine  the  whole  top.  I  have  seen  stems  that  meaa- 
ured  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  branchaa 
often  extended  from  one  tree  to  another,  so  as  to 
render  it  difficuh  to  pull  down  a  plant  after  its  atem 
has  been  cut.  Its  flowers  perfume  the  woods.  Tito 
grapes  are  small,  hard,  and  very  acrid,  until  severely 
bitten  by  frost.  In  autuom  and  winter,  rackoona, 
bears,  q>ossum8,  and  many  species  of  birds,  fisad 
apoa  them. 
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BESIDENCXS  OF  THE  PRESIDENTa 
Xu  cot  on  p»  238  b  the  fifth  of  our  series  of 
viewfl  of  the  Besidences  of  the  Presidents  of  the 
Usited  States,  and  represents  that  of  the  two 
AdaniMs.  It  is  situated  in  Quincy,  in  the  state  of 
Mtsttehasetts,  and  is  now  the  residence  of  John 
Qoiney  Adams,  who  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  a 
puritan  patriarch  of  that  name  who  fled  from  En- 
ghnd  daring  the  persecution  under  the  infamous 
Biihop  Land,  the  Chaplain  and  adviser  of  Charles 
the  First.  The  farm  on  which  this  patriarch  set* 
tied  in  1630,  has  been  transmitted  from  father  to 
son  through  successive  generations  till  the  pres- 
ent time.  And  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the 
principles  of  civil  and  religious  freedom  which 
the  original  settler  maintained,  have  been  handed 
down  in  all  their  purity,  unscathed  by  colonial 
difficulties  and  the  storm  of  the  Revolution.  No 
name  has  so  long  stood  con^icuous  in  the  annals 
of  oar  Republic,  as  that  of  Adams,  and  we  now 
f  iew  one  who  was  the  son  of  a  President,  and  a 
President  himself,  actively  engaged  as  a  legisla- 
tor in  the  inferior  branch  of  our  country's  coun- 
cil 

It  was  Samuel  Adams  who,  in  connexion  with 
John  Hancock  and  a  few  other  choice  spirits, 
fint  carried  into  execution  the  design  of  resisting 
British  oppression  and  of  lighting  an  altar-fire  of 
ciril  and  religious  liberty  in  the  western  hemis- 
phere. And  John  Adams,  the  father  of  the  pres- 
ent occupant  of  the  mansion,  was  one  of  the  most 
aetnre  and  influential  men  durii^  our  revolutionary 
straggle.  He  took  an  active  part  in  his  native 
state,  in  the  events  which  there  transpired  in 
frst  opposmg  the  usurpations  of  Great  Britain ; 
and,  when  the  Colonies  united  in  a  bond  of  holy 
onion  for  the  protection  of  their  dearest  interests, 
John  Adams  was  foremost  in  the  general  Congress 
u  a  firm  patriot  and  inflexible  friend  of  republi- 
can prtnciplea.  He  was  die  man  who  nommated 
Washington  to  the  post  of  Conunander-in-chief  of 
the  American  armies,  and  was  one  of  the  com- 
■iktee  chosen  to  draft  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. Next  after  Washington  he  was  chosen 
President  of  the  new  Republic,  and  through  a 
long  life  was  honored  and  beloved  by  his  country- 
laen.  Just  fifty  years  to  a  day  after  the  adoption 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  he  and  his 
feOow  committee-man,  Thomas  JeflTerson,  resign- 
ed op  their  spirits  to  the  God  who  gave  them,  and 
the  last  words  that  fell  from  his  dying  lips  were, 
Imdepbudsncb  forever  ! 

John  Q.  Adams  has  also  been  actively  engaged 
in  pnUic  life  from  earliest  manhood,  and  in  the 
brilliaat  career  he  has  run,  has  honorably  sustain- 
ed the  noble  character  of  his  lineage — noble  not 
by  ancestral  heraldric  bearings  and  titled  names, 
hot  for  public  and  private  worth,  and  every  virtue' 
i^h  constitutes  the  character  of  the  patriot  and 
chiistiaa.    His  life  is  now  in  the**  sere  and  yellow 


leaT'  but  his  energies,  both  mental  and  phyueal 
are  but  little  impaired  by  age.  After  holding 
several  important  ofllees  c^  trust,  he  waa  ehooen 
in  1824>,  President  of  the  United  States.  He 
served  but  one  term,  and  was  succeeded  by  (3en. 
Jackson.  Since  then,  he  has  almost  constantly, 
from  year  to  year,  represented  his  district  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  oflice  he  now 
holds. 

The  following  notice  of  an  interesting  celebra- 
tion which  took  place  at  Quincy  a  few  years 
since  we  copy  from  one  of  our  puUic  journals. 

The  old  Chitrch  at  Quinct,  Mass. — The  two 
hundredth  anniversarv  of  the  gathering  of  this 
Church  was  celebrated  a  few  days  since,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  occasion  of  great  interest, 
though  as  it  fell  on  the  sabbath,  few  ceremonies 
were  observed.  A  Discourse  was  delivered  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Lunt,  junior  pastor  of  the  soeiety, 
a  hvmn  furnished  by  the  Hon.  J.  Q.  Adams,  one 
of  the  members,  &c.  The  exercises  were  in  fact 
on  the  simple  plan  of  those  observed  one  century 
before,  when  the  Rev.  John  Hancock,  father  of 
the  illustrious  patriot  of  the  Revolution,  was  the 
sole  pastor  of  this  venerable  church.  This  gen 
tlemanU  ministry  lasted  from  1726  to  1745.  The 
present  senior  incumbent,  Mr.  Whitney,  has  oc- 
cupied his  situation  about  forty  years. 

Many  circumstances  correspond  to  give  inter- 
est to  this  commemoration.  Mount  Wollaston, 
as  Quincy  was  first  called,  was  settled  as  early  as 
1625,  five  years  only  after  Plymouth,  and  five  be- 
fore Boston  I  and  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
first /^ermanen^  settlement  in  the  Massachusetts 
Colony.  Great  names  too  are  connected  with 
this  humble  institution.  We  are  told  b^  the  Bos- 
ton Register  that  among  the  early  baptismal  rec- 
ords of  the  century  now  closed,  is  written  Uie 
name  of 

<  John,  ton  of  John  Adams,' 
a  name  which  has  been  since  deeper  written  in  the 
historv  of  our  nation  and  in  the  hearts  of  men 
The  cnurch  counts  him  among  her  sons — his  fa- 
ther waited  at  her  table ;  and  he  was  at  his  death 
her  oldest  member.  Rarely  was  he  absent  from 
the  services  of  the  Sabbath,  and  he  now  lies  be- 
neath the  stone  Temple  which  his  munificence 
endowed,  and  which  but  lately  has  risen,  a  con- 
necting link  between  the  centuries  which  have 
gone  and  the  future.  Inscribed  on  the  same  rec- 
ords, and  from  the  pen  of  the  same  pastor,  is  the 
name  of  ^'  John  Hancock  my  ton." 

Again,  it  appears  that  from  this  ancient  church 
in  July,  1767,  John  Quincy  Adams  received  the 
sign  of  baptism,  and  on  the  list  of  her  communi- 
cants his  name  is  enrolled.  Thus  has  this  litde 
Society,  founded  in  feebleness,  nurtured  m  its 
bosom  two  of  the  Presidents  of  the  Union,  and 
the  President  of  that  glorious  body  which  issued 
the  Declaration  of  American  Independence.  To 
these  names  may  be  added  that  of  Quxifcr  ako, 
hardly  less  distinguished.  Edmund,  the  progen- 
itor of  all  that  race,  was  one  of  the  earliest  mem- 
bers and  founders  of  this  Church. 

Those  of  our  readers  familiar  with  the  accus- 
tomed observanees  of  ooi  New  England  brethsaa 
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on  these  occasions,  irill  be  prepared  to  hear  that 
the  psalms  were  sang  from  the  collection  publish- 
ed at  Cambridge  in  1^40,  by  Messrs.  Weld  and 
Eliot,  ministers  oi  Roxbury,  and  Mather  of  Dor* 
che8ter,-^the  first  book  printed  in  America,  and 
used  by  the  early  church.  The  Psalm  at  the 
close  of  the  afternoon  service,  was,  after  the  an- 
cient manner,  line  by  line,  alternately  read  and 
sung  by  the  minister  and  choir. 

Tne  following  is  the  hymn  written  for  the  oc- 
casion by  Hon.  John  Q.  Adams. 

THE  HOUR-GLASS. 

Alas  !  how  swift  the  moments  Aj  I 

How  flash  the  years  along ! 
Scarce  here,  -yet  gone  already  by  ; 

The  burden  of  a  song. 
See  childhood,  youth,  and  manhood  pass^ 

Add  age  with  furrowed  brow  ; 
Time  was— Time  shall  be,  drain  the  gli 

But  where  in  time  is  now  f 

Time  is  the  measure  but  of  change : 

No  present  hour  is  found, 
The  past,  the  future  fill  the  range 

Of  Time's  unceasing  round. 
Where  then  is  now  t    In  realms  above, 

With  God's  atoning  Lamb, 
In  regions  of  eternal  lore, 

Where  sita  enthroned  I  AM. 

Then,  Pilgrim,  let  thy  joys  and  tears 

On  Time  no  longer  loan  ; 
But  henceforth  all  thy  hopes  and  fears, 

From  earth*s  affections  wean. 
To  God  let  votive  accents  rise  ; 

With  truth,  with  virtue  live ; 
So  all  the  bliss  that  Hme  denies. 

Eternity  shall  give. 


TO  A  REDBREAST. 

Little  bini,  with  bosom  red, 
Welcome  to  my  humble  shed. 
Courtly  dames,  of  hi^h  degree. 
Have  no  room  for  thee  or  me. 
Pride  and  pleasure's  fickle  throng 
Nothing  mind  an  idle  song. 
Daily  near  my  table  steal, 
While  I  pick  my  scanty  meal. 
Doabt  not,  little  thougn  there  be, 
But  I'll  cast  a  crumb  to  thee : 
Well  rewarded,  if  I  spy. 
Pleasure  in  thy  fflandng  eye- 
See  ihee,  when  thou'st  eat  thy  fill, 
Phime  thy  breast,  and  wipe  itiy  bill. 
Come,  my  feather'd  firiend.  again : 
Well  thou  know'st  the  bniken  pane. 
Ask  of  me  thy  daily  store  ; 
Go  not  near  Avaro's  door. 
Once  within  his  iron  hall, 
Woful  end  shall  thee  befall. 
Savage,  he  would  soon  divest 
Of  its  rosy  plumes  thy  breast  { 
TliexL  with  solitary  joy. 
Gat  thee,  bones  and  all,  my  boy. 


THE   SISTERLESS. 

BT  J06BFH  L.  CHE81XB« 

irVMen  la  Ibe  ARnim  of  a  dead  sister,  immediately  alter  the  deceaae 
of  axuHber.] 


Sweet  sister !  art  thou  dead  1     I  seem  to  (eel 

Thy  gentle  presence  near  me,  as  I  sH 
WHtoi  the  fOMi  wkert  I  was  wom  to  ttetl 


Beside  thy  dying  copcb.    Blest  visions  ttl 
Before  me,  as  the  sorrowing  tear  I  shed  ;— 
Surely,  sweet  sister !  thou  can*st  not  be  deadi 

u.  • 

Thy  form  is  absent — I  no  longer  see 
Thy  gentls  face,  and  love-ezpressiBg  sya, 

Whose  fondest  glance  was  often  turned  on  mA| 
E'en  in  thy  hours  of  deepest  agony :-~ 

And  yet,  canst  thou  be  dead,  when  day  and  night 

I  see  that  eye  in  all  its  meteor  light  t 

m. 

I  know  thy  lip  no  longer  meeteth  mme, 

In  those  long  kisses  of  ecstatic  love  ; 
Those  lips,  more  rosy  than  the  richest  wine, 

Have  found  another  object  far  above  :— - 
And  yet,  I  fancy  oft  at  eve*s  still  hour, 
I  feel  thy  kiss  in  all  its  burning  power. 

rr. 

I  see  thee  in  the  sIumb*rous  hour  of  night. 
When  sleep  hath  wrapped  me  in  her  dreiamy  y 

I  see  thee  in  a  vision  blest  and  bright, 
And  press  thy  hand,  and  hear  thee  sweetly  sing  :«— 

Surely,  sweet  sister !  thou  canst  not  be  dead, 

When  such  blest  visions  on  my  sleep  are  shed; 


Alas !  alas  !  I  have  no  sister  nowt 
For  she,  on  whom  I  placed  my  every  trust , 

When  first  thou  left  me  here,  hath  died  as  thoii« 
And  yielded  up,  like  thou,  her  form  to  dust, 

Her  soul  to  God  who  gave  it.    All  alone, 

I  breathe  upon  the  air  my  sorrowing  moan. 

TL 

Ihaoendnster  now  !    Oh  !  blame  me  not. 
If  from  mine  eye  I  cannot  keep  the  tear  :— 

Agister's  love  can  never  be  forgot, 
And  she  to  my  lone  heart  was  doubly  dear. 

I  have  no. sister  now !     Oh  !  let  me  weep, 

And  o*er  her  grave  my  lonely  vigils  keep. 

▼u. 

Oh  !  blame  me  not,  if  my  o*eiburdened  heart. 
Be  almost  bursting  in  its  wild  excess. 

Alas !  it  is  a  dreadful  lot  to  part^ 
For  ever  with  a  sister's  fond  caress — 

To  feel  no  more  her  kiss  upon  my  cheek^ 

Nor  meet  her  glancing  eye — nor  hear  her  speak. 

Alas !  I  am  a  lonely  being  now — 
Shot  out  for  ever  from  a  sister's  love. 

My  young  heart  hath  been  early  taught  to  bo«^ 
And  mourn  ito  loss  as  doth  the  widowed  dove. 

Forgive  me,  then,  if  on  my  youthful  face. 
The  hand  of  sorrow  leaveth  many  a  trace. 

TL. 

Forgive  me,  if  my  voice  no  more  is  heard 
To  breathe  the  merry  tones  of  former  dsye— - 

And  blame  me  net,  if  grief  should  tinge  eechww^ 
And  oh  !  forbear  withm  my  heart  to  gaze  :— 

For  lowly  I  have  been  constrained  to  bow— 

Alas !  alas  !  I  have  no  sister  now  * 
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TIEW  OF  THE  CITY  OP  NEW  YORK. 

Ovi  leaders  will  perceive,  that  we  have  been  am- 
|iefe  mir  iHiiatralioiia  of  Americaa  aabjeolff  ia  the 
flneediogpartof  tiiia  work.  In  eootiiraaiioe  of  o«r 
imgOt  we  now  present  a  view  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  oiUist  from  a  beautiful  design  by  a  distin- 
llMad  artist :  and  as  farther  interestiqg,  we  also 
gfre  Ae  view  of  die  city  in  KfTS,  that  the  reader 
may  the  more  readily  perceive  the  radical  change  it 
has  ondeigone  since  then. 

To  that  highly  distinguished  gentleman,  Professor 
J.  W.  FftANCis,  we  are  indebted  for  the  extracts 
which  follow,  descriptive  of  the  great  Commercial 
Hetrepolis  of  the  Union.  They  are  taken  from  an 
abborate  and  minute  account  of  New  York  and  its 
iMlitattens,  by  Dr.  P.,  published  in  Hint<m's  United 
States,  Vol.  II.,  printed  in  1834. 

Nsw  York  is  the  chief  city  of  the  state  of  New 
Tark,  and  the  most  populous  and  commercial  town 
ia  the  United  States.  It  is  situate  on  York  Island, 
al  the  confluence  of  Hudson  and  East  rivers,  in  lat. 
400  42^  45^/  N.  and  74°  4'  W.  Ion.  from  Green- 
wick;  or  3°  14^  15^'  £.  £rom  the  city  of  Wash- 

The  island  is  essentially  primitive,  and  consists 
attinly  of  one  formation,  gneiss.  It  is  about  four- 
IKD  and  a  half  miles  long  from  N.  to  1^.,  and  vary- 
0g  ia  Inreadth  from  half  a  mile  to  nearly  two  miles, 
•oaprehending  about  twenty-one  and  a  half  square 
■yes.  The  limits  of  the  city  and  county  are  the 
atae,  and  the  only  legal  subdivisions  are  the  wards, 
at  present  fifteen  in  number.  It  is  separated  on  the 
north  from  the  continental  part  of  the  state  by  Har- 
lem river ;  from  New  Jersey  on  the  west  by  the 
lifer  Hudson ;  from  Stalen  island  on  the  south  by 
the  bay  or  harbour ;  and  by  the  East  river  from 
LMMand. 

The  dty  of  New  Yori(  was  originally  settled  by 
the  Dutch,  in  1614,  and  its  progress  has  been,  since 
dM  revolutionary  war,  rapid  beyond  precedent,  in 
■nnbers,  wealth,  commerce,  and  improvements. 

According  to  Uie  researches  of  a  writer  on  Ameri- 
aai  Antiquities,*  Henry  Hudson  arrived  at  the  island 
sf  ManhAttan,  (York  Island,)  called  by  the  natives 
Mnkadoes^^n  the  fourth  of  September,  1609,  then 
oeeapied  by  a  ferocious  tribe  of  Indians ;  he  naviga- 


indced  the  only  cities  at  ifcat  time  in  the  oolonf 

were  called  after  his  title. 

Richard  Blome,  in  his  book  entitled  **  The  Present 
State  of  his  Majesties  Isles  and  Territories  in  Amer« 
ica,"  printed  at  London,  in  1687,  in  discoursing  on 
these  occurrences,  thus  expresses  himself : — **  NeW 
was  first  discovered  by  Mr.  Hudson,  and  sold 


lid  as  high  as  Albany,  and  on  hie  return  to  Holland 
laasferred  his  right  of  disco? ery  to  the  Dutch,  who 
afterward  granted  it  to  their  Weat  India  company. 
The  latter,  the  next  year,  sent  ships  to  Manhattan, 
to  trade  with  the  natives.  In  1614,  a  fort  was  built 
by  the  Dutch  at  the  southwest  extremity  of  the 
island,  and  Mother,  called  Fort  Aunnia,  at  Orange, 
where  Albany  now  stands,  which  was  settled  before 
the  city  of  New  Amsterdam,  (New  York ;)  the  latter 
was  roost  probably  not  permanently  occupied  until 
ke  year  1619.  From  this  period  it  remained  in 
possession  of  the  Dutch,  until  the  conquest  of  the 
colony  by  the  English,  in  1664.  A  few  years  after, 
it  was  granted  by  Charies  II.  to  his  bruuier  James, 
Dike  of  York  and  Albany ;  and  the  two  principal, 


York  . 

presently  by  him  to  the  Dutch,  widiout  authority 
from  his  sovereign,  the  king  of  England,  ia  1608. 
The  Hollanders,  in  1614,  began  to  ]^t  there,  and 
called  it  New  Netherland ;  but  Sir  Samuel  Argal, 

S^vemour  of  Virginia,  routed  them ;  after  which, 
ey  got  leave  of  King  James  to  put  in  there  ftnr  fresh 
water,  in  their  passage  to  Brazil,  and  did  not  offer  to 
plant  tin  a  good  while  after  the  English  were  settled 
m  the  country.  In  1664,  his  late  majesty  King 
Charles  the  Second,  sent  over  four  commissioners  to 
reduce  the  colony  into  bounds,  that  had  been  en- 
croached by  each  other,  who  marched  with  three 
hundred  red  coats  to  Manhadees,  and  took  from  the 
Dutch  the  chief  town,  then  called  New  Amsterdam, 
now  New  York,  and  August  twenty-nine,  turned  out 
their  govemour  with  a  silver  leg,  and  all  the  rest  but 
those  who  acknowledged  subjection  to  the  king  of 
England ;  suffering  them  to  enjoy  their  houses  and 
estates  as  before.  Thirteen  days  after.  Sir  Robert 
Car  took  the  fort  and  town  of  Aurania,  now  called 
Albany ;  and  twelve  days  after  that,  the  fort  and  town 
of  Arasapha,  then  Delaware  Castle,  manned  with 
Dutch  and  Swedes ;  so  that  now  the  English  are 
masters  of  three  handsome  towns,  three  stroug  forts« 
and  a  castle,  without  the  loss  of  one  man.  The  first 
governour  of  these  parts  for  the  king  of  England 
was  CoL  Nicols,  one  the  commissioners." 

Herman  Moll,  geographer,  who  published  in  Lon- 
don, in  1708,  the  British  Empire  in  America,  2  vols, 
8  mo.,  in  his  account  of  the  city  of  New  York« 
states  it  to  have  at  that  time  contained  one  thousand 
houses,  most  of  them  "  very  well  buik."  The  greet 
church  [Trinity]  was  built  in  1695.  A  library,  he 
states,  was  erected  in  1700  ;  and  the  Dutch  built 
mills  to  saw  timber,  "  one  of  which  would  do  more 
in  an  hour  than  fifty  men  in  two  days."t  Tradition 
reports,  that  the  first  white  child  was  a  female,  ef 
the  parentage  of  Isaac  Bedlow,  who  arrived  in  New 
York  in  1639,  as  secretary  of  the  Dutch  West  In- 
dia Company  ;  but  records  in  the  New  York  His- 
torical Society  afikm,  that  the  first  child  of  Euro* 
pean  parentage  in  New  Netherlanda,  was  a  Sarah 
Kapaelje,  daughter  of  Jan  Joris  Rapaelje,  bom  June 
9, 1625.  The  limited  extent  of  setUements,  the  age, 
aingle  condition,  and  peculiar  pursuits  of  those  who 
had  arrived  previously  to  1625,  may,  as  Moulton 
remarks,  be  justly  inferred  from  this  fact. 

The  earliest  authentick  record  extant  of  the  pcma- 
lation  of  this  city,  is  of  the  date  of  1656,  when 
several  new  atreets  were  laid  out,  and  a  plan  of  the 
town  sent  to  the  city  of  Amsterdam*  for  the  exami- 
nation  and  a[^roval  of  the  directora  of  the  West  In- 
dia Trading  Company.  At  that  time  the  village  by 
the  name  of  New  Amsterdam  contained  only  one 
hundred  and  twenty  houses  of  the  humblest  descrip- 
tion, and  one  thousand  inhabitants,  including  the 
garriaon.    Several  rough  engravings  of  the    city. 
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t  Neither  of  theie  authorities,  Blome  nor  Mol^  are  mentioaei 
by  Holmes,  {AnnaU^)  copious  and  accurate  as  m  that  ezr^eC 
author.    The  Oldmixon  cited  bj  HelMe&  ia  the  ciiiioB  of  tHl 
tks  vssk  or  Ifcdl  awlQkhaixon  has  Iheimifiat  oCim. 
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miistTatiTe  of  its  appearance  at  about  this  time,  and 
fer  one  kuadred  yeais  after,  are  preserved  among 
tlie  records  <^  the  New  York  ilistorical  Society. 
la  1686  the  first  charter  was  granted  which  was 
fsaewed  in  1730,  with  new  privileges. 

POPULATION   AT   OIFFKRENT  PERIODS. 


1696, 

4,302 

1800, 

60,489 

1731, 

6,628 

1810, 

96,373 

1756, 

10,381 

1820, 

123,706 

1773, 

21,876 

1825, 

167,059 

1786, 

23,614 

1830, 

203,007 

1790, 

33,131 

1832, 

213,500 

Averaging  somewhat  more  than  a  tenth  part  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  state. 

The  most  compact  part  of  the  city  is  at  its  south- 
em  extreinity,  whence  it  extends  on  the  north  side 
along  the  course  of  the  Hudson  river,  about  two  and 
three  quarters  of  a  mile,  and  along  the  East  river,  from 
the  southwest  anele  of  the  battery,  three  miles  ;  its 
circuit  about  ei^t  and  a  half  mOes.  The  ancient 
irregularity  of  the  city  has  been  materially  corrected 
by  recent  improvements ;  the  upper,  or  northern  parts 
have  been  laid  out  with  systematick  regularity. 
Many  of  the  streets  are  spacious,  running  in  right 
lines,  and  intersected  by  others  at  right  angles  ;  in 
short,  the  whole  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  city  is 
laid  out  in  this  manner,  and  though  the  spirit  of  im- 
provement has  been  active,  and  at  a  tremendous  ex- 
pense here,  to  reduce  the  site  of  New  York,  to  an 
entire  level,  there  is  a  gentle  ascent  from  Hudson  and 
East  rivers,  and  a  commanding  view  of  the  city 
is  afibrded.  The  most  distinguished  streets  are 
Broadway,  commencing  at  the  Battery,  and  running 
north  by  east  neirly  three  miles,  Greenwich  street, 
Wall  street.  Pearl  street,  South  street.  Canal  street, 
Grand  street,  the  Bowery,  East  Broadway,  &c.,  dec. 
Besides  the  Battery,  a  delightful  promenade  at  the 
lowest  or  southern  portion  of  the  city,  there  are 
several  open  squares,  which  serve  the  important 
purposes  of  Tentilation  and  health,  as  the  Park, 
Hudson  square,Washington  square,  Hamilton  square, 
Lafayette  place,  Union  place,  Clinton  square. 
The  approach  toward  the  city  on  the  north,  has 
also  been  made  more  advantageous  by  several  new 
roads,  denominated  avenues,  agreeably  to  a  plan  of 
the  late  .Gouvemeur  Morris  and  De  Witt  Clinton. 

The  materials  of  which  the  earlier  buildings 
'  of  the  city  were  constructed,  were  wood  and  bricks, 
imported  from  Holland.  The  style  of  architecture 
'  was  steep  roofs,  tiled  gables  to  the  streets  and  alleys 
between  the  houses.  Speaking  of  New  York,  in 
1681,  Blome  remarks,  the  town  is  large,  containing 
about  five  hundred  well-built  houses,  built  with 
Dutch  brick,  and  the  meanest  not  valued  under  one 
hundred  pounds.  Of  this  latter  construction  not  an 
edifice  ndw  remains  ;  the  last  of  this  character, 
situate  in  Broad  street,  and  bearing  date,  according 
to  the  Dutch  fashion,  1698,  having  been  torn  down 
for  modem  architecture  in  the  spring  of  1831.  The 
wooden  edifices  are  comparatively  few  in  number, 
and  are  chiefly  located  in  the  suburbs.  The  modem 
taste  in  building  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
brick,  though  a  few  houses  in  different  places  are 
eonstracted  either  of  granite,  free-stone,  or  of  mar- 
Ue,  obtained  within  the  neighbourhood.  The  prin«- 
dpal  slreeU  aad  poUick  ImildiBgs  ud  stwes  are 


fightol  by  fsa,  vnder  die  — asgemeatofl 
Light  Company,  which  went  into  soecesafid  < 
tion  in  1825. 

Ba^and  Harhemr. — ^The  bay  aad  baxboor  of  Men 
Ycnrk  may  be  classed  among  the  most  coaveBieBl 
and  beautiful  in  the  worid ;  the  banks  are  bold,  aad 
the  bay  interspersed  with  many  handsome  islMlii 
the  city  and  surrounding  land,  when  viewei  oa  the  | 
bay  in  approachmg  the  city,  present  a  aoeoe  ttik 
charming  and  picturesque,  and  excite  geaecal  ai- 
miration.  The  bay  may  be  estimated  at  nine  nOes 
lonff  and  five  broad,  without  including  the  braaehsi 
of  £e  rivers  each  side  of  the  city.  From  tke  8esi» 
Sandy  Hook,  to  the  city  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  it 
about  twenty  nuies.  The  water  is  of  safficisai 
depth  to  float  the  largest  vesseb,  and  ships  of  eae 
hundred  and  ten  guns  have  anchored  oppoaite  dto 
city.  On  the  bar  at  Sandy  Hook,  the  depth  ot  w«- 
ter  at  high  tide  is  twenty-seven  feet,  and  at  kw> 
water  twenty-one  feet ;  from  thence  to  the  eity  the 
channel  has  a  depth  of  from  forty  to  fif^  feet. 

In  describing  the  bay  of  New  York,  a  late  En- 
glish traveller  thus  writes  : — "  I  have  nev^  seen  the 
bay  of  Naples.  I  can  therefore  make  no  con^sd- 
son  ;  but  my  imagination  is  incspable  of  concemag 
anything  more  beautiful  than  the  harbour  of  Mew 
York.  Various  and  lovely  are  the  objects  wMeh 
meet  the  eye  on  every  side ;  but  the  naming  of  them 
would  only  be  to  give  a  list  of  words,  without  giviag 
the  faintest  idea  of  the  scene.  I  doubt  if  erer  the 
pencil  of  Turner  could  do  itjusdce,  bright  and  fjkh 
rious  as  it  rose  upon  us.  We  seemed  to  ealer  the 
harbour  of  New  York  upon  wares  of  iiqmd  goM ; 
and  as  wo  dashed  past  the  green  isles  whidi  lias 
from  its  bosom  like  guardian  sentinels  of  the  hit 
city,  the  setting  sun  stretched  his  horizoatal  beans 
further  and  furSier,  at  each  moment,  as  if  t&  point 
out  to  us  some  new  glory  in  the  landscape."* 

It  has  been  repeatedly  observed,  that  the  eald  <A 
winter  has  less  effect  upon  the  waters  of  New  Y«rk 
harbour,  than  in  several  places  further  south.  l%e 
usual  tides  are  about  six  feet,  and  this,  with^ 
greater  rapidity  of  the  currents,  may  be  lodied  upon 
as  the  prominent  cause  why  so  rarely  iaconvanioace 
is  experienced  from  the  formation  of  ice.  Daring 
the  severe  winter  of  1780-1,  the  harbour,  however, 
was  covered  by  a  bridge  of  compact  ice ;  and  again, 
in  the  memorable  winter  1820-1,  the  harbour  and  Aio 
branches  of  the  two  rivers  were  obstructed  hy  the 
same  cause  for  many  days.  At  this  time  the  intaiL- 
sity  of  the  cold  was  manifested  by  the  theruaaaaa- 
ter  ranging  several  degrees  below  0  of  Fahrenheit. 

According  to  the  reports  made  by  the  ward  aaaea- 
sors  of  the  amount  of  real  and  personal  estate  of  the 
city  of  New*  York,  it  has  been  stated  in  1828,  aa 
personal,  thirty-six  millions  eight  hundred  and  ae^ren* 
ty-nine  Uiousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-three  dollara  \ 
as  real,  seventy-seven  millions  of  doUars.  In  1829« 
as  personal  and  real,  somewhat  less:  but  tbeaa 
estimates  must  be  deemed  as  entirely  too  low.  Ac^ 
cording  to  the  details  furnished  in  a  valuaUe  atmtia- 
tical  work,  {The  New  York  Register,)  the  aaaeaaed 
valuation  of  the  real  and  personal  estate  in  the  aev- 
eral  counties  in  the  state  of  New  York,  fpr  the 
year  1833)  amounted  to  four  hundred  and  sixteea 
millioas  four  hundred  and  eighty-oae  thousand  ooa 
hundred  and  thirteen  dollars ;  whereof  the  comity 
of  New  York  embraced  as  laal,  aaa  haadi^ad 
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one  iHHidrad  and  twoo^-nine 
I  fi7e  hoadred  mud  sixty-one  dollars ;  as  per 
tqaal,  fifty-lwo  miUions  three  himdred  and  aixty< 
Sn0  thonsand  six  hundred  and  twenty-six :  total,  one 
hadml  and  sixty-six  miUions  four  hundred  and 
W»efjh&re  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
dUkD.  The  whole  of  the  bank  capital  in  the  city 
ef  Jilew  York  is  about  twenty  millions  of  dollars. 
Tkt  aggregate  capital  of  the  marine  and  fire-ensur- 
aaee y  and  other  incorporated  companies,  may  be  put 
dam  at  thirteen  millions  of  dollars.  According  to 
a  lHa  statement  made  by  Alderman  Stevens  to  the 
caipentifrn^  when  on  the  discussion  of  the  report  in 
lifiSBf  of  introducing  pure  and  wholesome  water  into 
die  oiQr ;  ihe  number  of  dwelling-houses,  stores, 
nuMifactories,  and  churches,  was  valued  at  seventy- 
ive  millions  of  dollars ;  the  merchandise  in  the  city 
at  fiAy  miUicms ;  hence,  the  total  value  of  buildings 
•ad  merchandise  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
miilioAs  of  dollars.  But  this  estimate  may  be  safely 
doobled. 

Tie  New  York  City  Marble  Cemetery  is  situated 
n  the  block  of  ground  between  Second  and  Third 
itieetSi  the  Bowery  and  Second  Avenue.  It  is  250 
lest  in  length,  83  feet  in  breadth,  and  surrounded  by 
a  wall  of  solid  marble,  2  feet  thick,  22  feet  in  height, 
IQ  feet  under  and  12  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
groiiad,  and  the  top  covered  with  broken  glass  bot- 
lief.  Within  these  walls  are  placed  156  vaults,  in 
four  ranges,  2  single  and  2  double,  and  these  also 
ire  built  of  solid  marble.  There  iaalso  within  these 
walls  a  dead  house,  built  of  solid  marble,  and  placed 
OB  Ihe  surface  of  the  ground. 

Opposite  to  this  cemetery  is  the  New  York  Mar- 
ble  Cemetery,  situated  in  the  adjoining  block  of 
ground,  between  Second  and  Third  street,  and  First 
and  Second  Avenue.  It  is  450  feet  in  length,  92 
feet  in  width,  and  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  solid  mar- 
Us,  2  feet  thick,  22  feet  in  height,  10  under  and  12 
above  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Within  these  walls 
are  jlaced  288  vaults,  in  6  ranges,  the  same  as  in 
the  nrst  cemetery,  with  all  the  improvements  capa- 
ble of  being  made.  Each  vault  has  a  silver  gray 
atone  door,  composition  hinges  and  locks,  flagged, 
ahfilved,  and  coped  with  the  same  kind  of  stone. 
Every  vault  has  a  tablet  of  white  marble  placed  on 
die  wall  opposite,  giving  the  name  of  the  owner. 
Both  of  these  cemeteries  are  incorporated  by  the 
lUte  legislature,  for  the  bur3ang  of  the  dead  for  ever, 
ttd  ibr  no  other  purpose ;  free  of  taxation,  judgement 
aal  execution ;  made  personal  property,  and  trans- 
biaUe  by  stock,  the  same  as  bank  stock.  They  are 
phced  on  a  bed  of  dry  sand,  35  feet  above  any  spring 
of  water,  forming  a  complete  dry  cispool,  free  from 
iBoold  and  dampness,  which  is  so  usual  in  vaults 
built  of  brick,  red  or  blue  stone. 

The  diversified  forms  which  the  decay  of  the  hu- 
nan  body  afler  death  assitmes,  seems  to  be  no  less 
muperous  than  the  immense  variety  of  causes  by 
which  life  becomes  extinct.  The  evidence  of  this 
iisertion  may  be  witnessed  by  any  one  who  will  en- 
ter a  vault  containing  many  bodies  deposited  therein 
at  Afferent  periods,  more  or  less  remote,  and  observe 
Am  materials  with  which  he  is  surrounded :  season, 
agOy  the  charactei  of  disease,  protracted  illness,  snd- 
MB  death,  &c.,  wil^  all  exercise  a  greater  or  less 


inflnence  in  facHitatbg  or  in  retarding  decompocMos. 
The  deceased  subject  by  marasmus  will  longer  retain 
its  constituents  than  one  occasioned  by  dropey,  for 
**  water  is  a  sore  deeayer  of  the  dead  body.**  I( 
these  positions  be  correct,  we  may  account  for  the 
extraordinary  preservation  of  bodies  in  these  cemete* 
ries,  by  adverting  to  the  dry  soil  they  occupy,  their 

"  "       ible 


structure  of  limestone,  d^c,  and  the  admirab 
ner  in  which  they  are  built.  Hence  they  possess 
advantagea  which  are  denied  to  vaults  in  the  stmc- 
ture  of  which  similar  precautions  have  not  been  ob- 
served. In  reflecting  upon  the  manner  in  which  the 
marble  cemetery  seems  to  cherish  the  lineaments  of 
our  mortal  remains,  one  feels  inclined  to  adopt  the 
language  of  old  Jeremy  Taylor ;  '*  after  all,  our  vaults 
are  our  longest  and  sincerest  mourners."  The  mar- 
ble  cemeteries  were  projected  through  the  enterprise 
of  Perkins  Nicols. 

Liter  ART  and  Scientifick  Sociktiks. — ^There 
are  several  associations  in  New  York  whose  prom* 
inent  object  is  the  promotion  of  general  and  scien- 
tifick knowledge.  The  following  are  the  most  im* 
portant: 

New  York  Historical  Society, ^-Thin  association 
originated  from  the  example  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society.  Its  commencement  was  in  1 804, 
and  an  act  of  incorporation  was  obtained  in  1809. 
Its  professed  object  is  to  collect  and  preserve  what- 
ever is  best  calculated  to  illustrate  the  natural,  civil, 
political  and  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  state  of  New  York  in  partienlar. 
That  the  society  has  not  been  unmindful  of  this  high 
trust,  its  extensive  and  unique  library  of  ten  thonsand 
volumes,  embracing  materials  for  the  American  Us- 
torian,  its  cabinet  of  medals,  maps,  engravings,  and 
valuable  MSS.,  abundantly  evince.  It  has  pnWsh* 
ed  several  volumes  of  Collectiens^  ilhistratiye  ehieiy 
of  facts  and  circumstances  in  American  history.  Its 
most  efficient  founder  was  John  Pintard.  This  so- 
ciety has  recently  obtained  an  admirable  locataon  in 
Broadway. 

Literary  and  Philosophical  Society. -^ThiM  asaooi- 
ation  originated  in  1814,  and  was  incorponted  by 
an  act  of  the  legislature  the  same  year.  It  has  mih- 
lished  one  v(^ume  of  transac^ons,  qnaito,  waieli 
contains  among  ether  matters  the  inaugaral  disemorae 
of  its  first  president,  De  Witt  Clmlon,  LL.  D. 
The  second  volume,  p<iTt  first,  is  enriched  with  th* 
results  of  Capt.  Sabine'a  late  experiments^ 
Lyceum  of  Natural  History, "-^ThM  society  w 


corporated  in  1818.  It  possesses  a  yaloahle  oaln- 
net  of  minerals,  an  heri>arinm  of  great  extent,  a  ri^ 
cabinet  of  zoology,  ichchydogy,  ^.,  dec.  No  insli- 
tution  in  the  state  has  so  ably  and  sosealously  devo* 
ted  itself  to  the  important  object  of  its  formation,  and 
its  printed  transactions,  in  several  Ti^nies,  are  ex- 
tensively  loiown  and  commended.  Its  most  distin* 
guished  patron  was  the  late  Samnel  L.  Mit^iillt 
M.  D.,  LL.  D.  who  kmg  held  the  oflke  of  preaidoBt 
HorticuUural  Society. — Incorporated  in  Mareh* 
1822.  This  association  has  efieotively  directed  its 
energies  to  the  best  means  of  imptoving  the  cnltivn- 
tion  of  oar  vegetsble  productioBa,  and  to  the  aeeli* 
mation  of  exoticks  of  an  escnlant  nature.  It  has  ao* 
quired  a  suhstaaUal  rqntfation  for  the  services  it  has 
rendered  h<micidtural  aeience.    A  neriodical  journal 
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imJer  its  auspices  is  published  in  the  city.  The 
society,  besides  ordiuary  members,  has  honorary  and 
corresponding  members. 

Academy  of  Arts. — ^This  is  the  oldest  institution 
of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  It  was  commenced 
in  1801.  Among  those  who  suggested  the  plan  of 
the  undertaking,  and  who  have  zealously  patronised 
it,  might  be  enumerated  the  names  of  several  gen- 
tlemen of  the  first  importance  in  the  state.  The 
property  of  this  ^sociation  consists  of  a  large 
collection  of  fine  paintings,  among  which  are  a  por- 
trait of  their  former  president.  Chancellor  Livings- 
ton, and  a  full-length  portrait  of  Benjamin  West, 
painted  by  Lawrence,  a  large  collection  of  antiques, 
statues,  busts,  bas-reliefe,  and  a  library  of  books  on 
the  fine  arts.  Besides  these  treasures,  the  society 
possesses  a  copy  of  the  engravings  and  views  of 
rir^esi,  in  twenty-four  superb  volumes,  presented 
to  the  Academy  by  Napoleon.  The  accommoda- 
tions of  the  institution  are  well  calculated  for  the 
purposes  of  its  exhibition  and.  are  situate  in  Barclay 
street,  near  the  Park.  The  members  are  divided 
into  academicians  and  associates  :  the  former  must 
be  artists  by  profession.  The  venerable  historical 
painter,  John  Trumbull,  Esq.  b  the  present  pres- 
idem. 

Natianal  Academy  of  the  Arts  of  Design, — The 
enlerpiise  of  a  number  of  young  gentlemen,  artists 
and  amateurs,  gave  origin  to  this  association.  It 
was  organized  in  1826,  and  opened  its  first  exhibi- 
tioa  in  a  privato  room  in  Broadway.  They  have 
recMttly  been  accommodated  with  suitable  apart- 
menls  in  Clinton  Hall.  None  but  the  productions 
of  living  artist  are  admitted  for  exhibition.  The 
ofafeeta  of  the  society,  as  announced  by  them,  are 
the  mutual  improvemeni  of  its  members,  and  the  in- 
struction of  aU  others  who  wish  to  become  students 
of  the  msts  of  desigu.  To  secure  these  intentions, 
lectures  are  delivered,  and  ai^wiutus  and  models 
funuuhed  to  the  pninl. 

New  York  Society  Lihrary.^-The  beginning  of 
thb  seeiety  may  be  dated  back  as  far  as  1729  ;  it  is 
the  <Me9i  and  most  valuable  library  in  the  state,  and 
eottluna  upward  of  twenty-five  thousand  volumes 
ou  the  various  siAjects  of  general  literature,  theol- 
ogy, history,  lawy  medicine,  political  economy,  &c. 
llie  building  which  it  occimies  is  situate  in  Nassau 
■treet,  opposite  the  middle  Keformed  Dutch  Church. 
It  is  supported  by  the  annual  subscription  of  its 
members. 

The  Athenmum. — ^This  is  a  recent  establishment, 
wlttch  was  formed  in  1824.  Its  objects  are  to  sus- 
tain a  library  and  reading  room,  to  maintain  lectures 
on  various  branches  of  general  literature  and  sci- 
ence, i^e. 

Medical  Society  of  ike  CHy  and  County  tf  New 
Yof  ifc.^This  is  an  institution  created  in  conformity 
to  a  law  of  the  legislature,  passed  in  1806,  organi- 
zing medical  societies  throughout  the  different  coun- 
ties of  the  state. 

Literary  Institutions, — The  literary  institutions  of 
New  York  are  numerous,  but  for  the  most  part  in 
their  infancy.  By  far  the  most  venerable  and  im- 
portant is  Columbia  College,  founded  by  charter  in 
1754,  under  the  name  of  King's  College,  partly  by 
the  mnnificence  of  the  corporation  of  Trinity  Church, 
and  partly  by  the  British  Society  for  the  PromotiiH) 


of  the  Gospel  in  fereign  puts.    Dmvu'g  the  interval 
which  elapsed  between  the  years   1776    and   1784 
the  business  of  instruction  was  necosssrily  suspend* 
ed  in  consequenoe  of  the  trials  of  the  revolutionaiy 
contest,  and  the  college  edifice  appropriated  lo  the 
purpose  of  a  military  hospital.    Upon  the  rostera* 
tion  of  publick  tranquillity,  certain  individuals  wers 
appointed  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  dated  l^y  1  - 
1784,  to  superintend  the  general  interests  of  eds 
cation  throughout  the  state,  under  the  title  of  Re 
gents  of  the  University,  whose  number  was  suhee 
quently  increased  by  an  act  passed  26th  Novembe. 
in  the  same  year.     By  this  body  the  duties  of  trait- 
ees  of  the  college  were  also  discharged,  nn^  the 
year  1787.     On  the  13th  of  April,  1787,  an  act  was 
passed  by  which  the  original  charter  of  the  ediege 
was  confirmed,  the  name  of  the  institution  altered  to 
Columbia  College,  and  its  direction  confided  to  cer 
tain  persons  mentioned  in  said  act,  who  weire  author 
ized  by  the  provisions  of  the  same  tc  discharge  the 
duties  of  trustees  of  the  college,  and  were  empow- 
ered, for  the  time  to  come,  to  fill  all  vacancies  which 
might  occur  in  this  number  by  death,  resignation,  or 
otherwise,  af^er  it  should  be  diminished  to  twenty- 
four.    The  government  of  the  college  has  contin 
ued  to  be  exercised  in  conformity  with  this  act  since 
that  time. 

Columbia  College  is  liberally  endowed,  posses- 
sing property  to  the  amount  of  nearly  half  a  million 
of  dollars.  It  was  formerly  composed  of  a  Facul- 
ty of  ArU,  and  a  Faculty  of  Physick.  The  latter 
was  stolished  in  1813.  The  Faculty  of  Arts  con- 
sists at  present  of  a  professorship  of  Moral  and 
Intellectual  Philosophy,Rhetorick,  Belles  Letters  and 
Political  Economy ;  a  professorship  of  Greek  and 
Latin  Languages,  a  Jay-professorship  of  the  same, 
a  professorship  of  Natural  and  Experimental  Phi- 
losophy and  Chymistry,  a  professorship  of  Mathe-^ 
maticks.  Analytical  Mechanicks,  and  phjrsical  Astron- 
omy. Certain  branches  of  instruction  and  the  gen- 
eral superintendence  of  the  college  are  committed  to 
Uie  charge  of  the  president  of  me  college,  who  is 
chosen  by  the  trustees.  The  number  of  students  is 
generally  about  one  hundred  and  thir^.  Them 
are  two  literary  societies  connected  with  the  col- 
lege, composed  of  under  graduates,  the  I^ildexiaii 
and  Peithologian  societies,  and  a  grammar-selMM^ 
recently  organized,  containing  upward  of  two  hun- 
dred students,  subject  to  the  government  of  the  tn»* 
tees  of  the  college. 

The  number  of  mduates  of  Columbia  CoUege 
since  its  foundation  is  about  eleven  hundred ;  many 
of  whom  have  been  eminent  in  the  service  of  %\m 
church  and  sute.  In  no  other  college  in  the  union* 
are  the  requisites  of  candidates  for  admission  an 
students  of  the  respective  classes  so  high*  and  in 
none  are  the  several  courses  of  studies  more  extoiH 
sively  or  critically  taught,  particularly  in  the  dasni- 
eel  and  mathematical  departments.  While  reflect* 
ingon  the  capabilities  and  doings  of  this  c(^lege,  cme 
may  equally  marvel  that  the  number  of  its  student^ 
has  for  so  many  years  remained  stationary,  as  at 
the  unmeri.ed  success  of  some  greatly  infbrioar  in- 
stitutions. Columbia  College  possesses  an  excel- 
lent lilHrary  of  about  four  thousand  five  hundred  toI- 
umes  and  which  has  been  rec^tly  enriched  by  a 
large  donation  of  philosophical  works,  the  gift  of 
I  Dr.  Hosack.    This  institatian  enjoys  an  adainbte 
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iOctfiop  fai  a  commandiiiff  pait  of  die  ettj :  it  it  om 
nf  dM  incst  specimens  of  aretdtectinre  in  New  York. 
UmiversUy  of  the  City  ofNm  Forifc.— This  is  the 
of  a  oulege  recentlj  projected  br  a  niniiber  of 
NBea  of  New  Yot1c»  sad  designed  to  embrace  a 
extpnaire  system  of  literature  and  science 
any  heretofore  established.  A  literary  con- 
Toatfon  was  held  in  the  city  in  October,  1839,  with 
a  Tiow  to  its  formation;  snbseripCions  to  a  con- 
•MoraMo  amount  have  been  already  obtained  among 
the-  ckiaMns  for  this  object ;  a  board  of  council  has 
boen  clioaen,  by  whom  the  Rev.  James  Matthews, 
D.  D.  has  been  chosen  chancellor  of  the  institution. 
It  is  do^ared  as  a  distinctive  character  of  this  es« 
taUishinent  to  enjoy  an  entire  exclusion  of  all  sec- 
tanaa  infllience.  At  this  present  writing,  an  edifice 
of  gresA  beau^,  and  of  very  considerable  extent  is 
oarectiiig  oa  the  east  side  of  the  Washington  Pa- 
rade Oronnd.  It  is  two  hundred  feet  long,  and 
ooo  Imidred  feet  deep ;  it  is  in  the  castellated  Gothick 
a^e,  foot  stories  on  the  wings-  -two  in  the  centre, 
one  of  wluch  forms  the  chapel.  It  is  built  of  the 
wliite  naacrble  of  Sing  Sing.  The  plan  was  origin- 
aJly  «iggested  by  Major  Douglas,  of  West  Point ;  its 
architectural  disposition,  by  Town,  Davis,  and  I)ay- 
ton.  The  whole  business  of  the  institution  seems 
tobe  Ib  a  train  of  successful  progress.  The  several 
imciiltiea  are  divided  into  a  Faculty  of  Letters,  a  Fac- 
olrr  of  Science  and  the  *Arts,  a  Facul^  of  Law,  and 
a  Faeiilty  of  Medicine. 

Tkm  GeMrd  Tkeologieal  Seminary  of  tk$  Protest- 
mt  JBfiseofol  Ckurek  rf  the  UnUed  States.— TIob 
insticaMioB  is  situated  about  two  miles  from  the  City 
HaB,  OS  the  eastern  bank  of  Hudson  river.  The 
Mock  of  land  on  which  the  seminary  is  located  is  an 
obloBg  square  of  eight  hundred  by  one  hundred  and 
ei^i^  feet ;  the  present  value  of  which  is  sixty  thoa- 
oand  doDars,  and  was  presented  to  the  semiiuuy  by 
C^eoMtit  Moore,  son  of  the  late  Right  Rev.  Benja- 
mill  Moore,  D.  D. 

Tke  present  building  is  one  wing  of  those  con- 
templated,  whenever  the  funds  of  the  institution  will 
enable  the  trustees^  to  complete  the  design,  and  is  a 
apseiotis  stone  edifice  of  Gothick  architecture,  one 
bmidred  and  ten  feet  in  length,  sixty  feet  wide,  and 
three  atones  high.  At  this  seminary  (instituted  in 
1819,  partly  by  the  funds  of  the  Episcopal  church 
and  partly  by  a  liberal  bequest  of  Ae  late  Jacob 
Sberrad  of  this  city)  about  one  hundred  and  forty 
ceAdUates  have  been  prepared  for  the  ministry.  The 
late  Mr.  John  Kohn  of  Philadelphia  has  recently 
keqaaaihed  to  this  institution  one  hundred  thousand 
dallara»  on  the  demise  of  his  widow ;  at  present  it 
r^iee  for  support  in  a  £reat  measure  on  the  liberali^ 
of  tlie  friends  of  the  church.  The  faculty  consists 
<if  a  Professor  of  BiUical  Learning  and  the  Interpre- 
tatioia  of  the  Scriptures,  a  Profess<nr  of  Systematick 
IKrimqr,  of  Oriental  and  Greek  Literature,  and  also 
«  Ptufessorship  of  the  Nature,  Ministry,  sjod  Polity 
of  tito  draorch.  The  condition  of  the  institution  is 
flattering  to  the  interests  of  theology ;  and  the 
of  atiuenta  is  rapidly  on  the  increase. 
MhreemHk  Ukraty  Aseoeiatiam. — This  institution 
in  1821,  and  occui»es  appropriate 
ta  tkm  aubetaiitial  aad  raperioar  edifice 
1  OUmtan  HaB.  An  elecuit  lecnfteHroom 
kk  iriuch  lectnraa  aro  delivered  on  aav- 
of  dto  phyaieal  attl  athiaal  acisBcaa. 


The  preaent  tanhai  of  lafaaciibers  is  flAeen  hmh 
dred  *and  twenty-five  ;  the  library  consists  of  abont 
nine  thousand  volumes.  The  annual  iiicome.derived 
from  various  sources,  is  near  three  thousand  dollara 
Active  seal  and  rigorous  enterprise  oharacterixe  tUa 
institution,  and  no  small  share  of  its  fvesent  flatieiw 
ing  condition  is  owing  to  the  liberality  of  Philip 
Hone,  late  Mayor  of  New  York. 

General  Society  of  Mechanicks  and  Tradesmen,"^ 
This  society  was  incorporated  in  1792,  and  was 
originally  designed  for  the  purpose  of  affording  aid 
to  the  widows  and  children  ol  deceased  menbers, 
which  it  has  effectually  done,  to  a  large  amount  an* 
nually.  Meeting  with  flattering  support,  it  eslab* 
lished  a  school  for  the  education  of  the  children  of 
deceased  members  whose  circumstances  required 
their  assistance,  and  subsequently  the  school  was 
enlarged  so  as  to  accommodate  many  of  the  children, 
both  male  and  female,  of  the  more  wealthy  memberS) 
whose  attention  was  attracted  to  the  school  l^  the 
high  chAracter  it  maintains,  and  which  it  yet  fully 
sustains ;  by  this  arrangement  the  tuition  fees  of 
those  who  pay,  defray  the  whole  expenses  of  the 
establishment.  The  children  are  all  alike  educated, 
and  the  distinction,  always  odious,  between  thoaa 
who  do  and  those  who  do  not  pay,  is  unknown  ia 
this  valuable  school.  Some  years  ago  the  society 
enlarged  the  sphere  of  its  usefulness  by  the  ealal»- 
liahment  of  a  library,  for  the  exclusive  and  gratu- 
itous use  of  the  apprentices  of  mechanicka.  The 
litairy  is  open  every  evening,  (excepting  on  Sun- 
days,) and  contains  about  twelve  thousand  vohuoes  : 
the  number  ol  readers  now  amount  to  fifteen  hun- 
dred. A  more  spacious  building  has  recently  been 
purchased,  which  will  enable  the  society  to  enlarge 
the  school  and  library,  and  add  thereto  reading  rooma 
for  the  apprentices  of  mechanicks.  The  sode^ 
is  conspicuous  among  the  many  valuable  institutioBS 
of  New  York,  and  has  exercised  a  large  and  aalii- 
tary  influence  on  those  for  whose  immediate  benefit 
it  was  specially  designed.  The  amount  of  its  prop- 
ert}  is  estimated  at  seventy-five  thousand  dciiars, 
and  its  annual  revenue  at  four  thousand  five  handiad 
dollars. 


Ckaract€.\ — The  midtitudinous  population  of  this 
city  present  an  endless  variety  in  mumers  and  char- 
acter. A  liberality  of  feeling  and  unaffected  hospi- 
tality have  been  the  result.  Active  industry  and 
enterprise  (often  bordering  on  rashness)  are  the 
prevailing  characteristicks  of  all  classes.  Amidst  a 
strong  devotion  to  wealth,  it  is  gratifying  to  perceive 
that  an  attention  to  higher  objects  has  not  been  over- 
looked. Her  puUick  school  system,  her  Sunday^ 
and  infant  schools,  her  temporance  societies,  her  in- 
numerable charities,  all  promise  a  net  reward  to 
their  benevolent  founders.  The  respective  Liberal 
professions  may  boast  many  members  of  the  highest 
attainments,  who  tend  to  diffuse  through  the  varioua 
classes  of  society  a  proper  respect  ibr  literatme,  sci- 
ence, and  the  ^egant  arts.  This  conunercial  ein- 
porium  ia  not  unworthy  the  name  by  which  she  ia 
recogittsedt  aad  may,  above  all,  elaim  that,  whether 
the  avenues  to  her  trade  have  been  closed  by  legia* 
lativa  veatrictiona,  or  during  the  uapiDfitabU  coatesl 
of  anus,  her  fid^ity  to  the  uaioii  haaaavor  Cent  %m^ 
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VIEW  IN  BROADWAY. 


Thi  «cooiBpan3ring  view  is  from  the  corner  op- 
poaiie  St  Paul's  Church,  looking  towards  the  north, 
aad  takes  in  the  Astor-House,  the  American 
Hotel,  &c.,  ^c,  on  the  one  side ;  and  the  Park, 
with  iu  stately  trees,  and  the  City  Hall  on  the  other. 

The  Astor  House.  ''This  house  is  situated  in 
Broadway,  and  occupies  the  block  between  Yesey 
and  Barclay  streets,  opposite  the  Park.  Its  front  on 
Broadway  is  about  two  hundred  feet,  and  is  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  on  Barclay  and  Vesey  streets. 
The  exteriour  is  of  Quincy  granite.  It  is  five  sto- 
ries in  height.  The  wings  of  the  building  form  a 
hollow  square,  the  yard  l^ing  in  the  centre — so  that 
the  rooms  on  all  sides  receive  light  and  air  from  the 
streets  and  centre.  The  lower  story  of  the  building 
is  occupied  by  stores ;  they  are  fifteen  in  number, 
tenoa  Broadway  and  five  on  Yesey  and  Barclay 
•treets.  The  main  entrance  to  the  hotel  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  building  on  Broadway  ;  it  has  also  en- 
trances on  the  other  streets  abovenamed.  The 
nmin  entrance  opens  to  a  splendid  vestibule,  support- 
ed by  columns,  the  floor  of  which  is  of  Mosaick 
work,  of  blue  and  white  marble.  The  gentlemen's 
dining-foom  is  one  hundred  by  forty  feet,  with  a 
ceiling  nineteen  and  a  half  feet  high.  The  ladies' 
diningHTOom  is  sufficiently  capacious  to  seat  one  hun- 
dred ladies.  The  ladies'  drawing-room  is  richly 
tad  elegantly  furnished  with  Brussels  carpeting, 
m«ble  tables,  ottomans,  sofas,  and  chairs,  of  sjden- 
did  workmanship  and  costly  materials.  The  rooms 
tluroughout  are  furnished  in  a  simple  but  beautiful 
style.  With  the  exception  of  two  or  three  rooms, 
the  sofas,  bureaus,  tables,  bedsteads,  chairs,  &c., 
are  made  of  black  walnut,  which  has  a  rich  and  sub- 
•teBtial  a[^arance,  and  receives  a  polish  like  mahog- 
any. The  hotel  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  there  are 
water-closets  attached  to  each  suite  of  rooms. 

The  kitchen  occupies  a  room  on  one  of  the  wings. 
The  arrangements  for  roasting,  frying,  boiling,  &c., 
are  upon  £e  moat  approved  metho&,  the  cooking 
being  done  by  steam.  The  cooks  are  all  French. 
A  baker  is  employed  for  the  house.  Under  the 
kitchen  is  a  spacious  washing-room  and  room  for 
Ironing  and  dr3ning  clothes  by  heat  from  steam.  There 
are  seventeen  bslhing-rooms  and  two  shower-baths; 
the  water  for  their  supply  comes  from  cisterns  or 
reservoirs  in  the  attick  of  the  building,  conveyed  be- 
low by  leaden  pipes  to  all  the  rooms  of  the  biiilding. 
Bt  a  force-pump,  water  is  also  distributed  through 
all  the  rooms.  By  the  multiplication  of  stationary 
wash-tubs,  and  the  power  of  steam,  clothes  may  be 
washed,  dried,  and  roady  for  use,  tn  half  an  hour  af- 
ter they  are  given  imt.  The  drying  process  is  ac- 
comphshed  in  five  minutes,  by  spreading  the  clothes 
on  wooden  horses  running  on  railroads,  and  lead  in- 
to a  large  close  apartment  heated  to  a  veiy  high 
temperature  by  steam.  A  rotary  steam-engme  pon^ 
water,  supplies  steam  to  the  kitchen,  wash-room, 
ACt  cleans  the  knives  and  forks,  boots  and  shoes, 
and  has  in  reserve  power  enough  for  other  uses. 

There  are  three  hvn^ed  and  eitfht  rooma  for 
boarders.  Whole  number  of  rooms  Uiree  hundred 
and  ninety.  The  yard  is  flagged  throvghont  The 
water  from  the  kitchen  is  carried  off  by  a  sewer  in- 
10 -the  North  river.  The  forniaare  coetfMi«i|r  lAov- 
etmi  dMaret  including  about  eight  thenaand  doQais 


woftk  of  siher,  tad  tea  or  twdve  of  plale 
Eighty  MTvanti  attend  on  the  establishment    In  tte  ' 
house  are  four  hundred  locks,  no  two  of  which  can 
be  opened  by  the  same  key." 

We  extract  from  the  "  Crayon  Sketches,''  one  en* 
titled  a  "  Walk  in  Broadway." 

<<  Broadway,  however,  is  a  very  fine  soreet,  the  hm|^ 
est,  it  is  said,  in  a  direct  line,  in  the  worid.  There 
is  not  any  thing  particularly  splendid  in  it,  aad  the 
stores,  in  general,  are  neither  brge  nor  elegant,  with 
an  unseemly  disproportion  of  lottery  offices  among 
them  ;  but  the  almost  unbroken  line  of  respectable 
houses,  neatly  painted,  and  shaded  by  lofty  trees, 
gives  it  an  air  of  substantial  comfort,  aad  at  the  aame 
time  of  lightness  and  freshness,  highly  desirable.  It 
is  pleasant  to  stroll  along  it ;  or,  indeed,  the  priaci- 
pad  street  of  any  large  city.  What  a  motlev  froiqi 
of  beings-HBdike,  yet  how  difieront — aro  daily  pree- 
sinff  and  hurr3ring  over  its  pavements !  What  a  aiul- 
tiphcity  of  hopes,  and  fears,  and  petty  plans,  and 
lofly  schemes,  are  unceasingly  fermenting  in  the  bo- 
som of  every  individual  that  moves  along  the  narrow 
footwalks  \  Yet  it  is  not  the  variety  of  humaa  pea- 
sions  that  makes  the  wonder,  for  joy  and  sorrow, 
love  and  hate,  pride,  vanity,  interest,  and  ambidosi, 
aro  common  to  all ;  but  the  endless  combinatMUM 
formed  by  those  passions  according  to  the  diffm^t 
degroes  in  which  they  preponderate  and  act  oa  dif- 
ferent individuals,  and  on  the  same  individvab  in 
difierent  situations.  Take  up  an  arithmetick,  and 
ten  simple  figures  form  the  ground-work ;  yet  how 
many  inillion  combinaticms,  and  no  two  alike,  caa  be 
created  by  these  ten  figures.  So  if  is  with  man  and 
his  concerns.  And  stiU,  despite  the  individual  varit 
ety,  what  a  general  sameness  prevails.  The  hopeoi 
and  cares,  and  joys,  and  sorrows  of  one  day  are  l&e 
the  hopes,  and  cares,  and  joys,  and  sorrows  of  the 
next ;  uid  the  same  drama  that  is  hourly  felt  aad 
acted  in  the  streets  of  New  York,  is  {laying  with 
equal  animation  amid  the  wealth  and  smoke  of  Ixm- 
don,  and  the  sunshine  and  poverty  of  Naplea-'-the 
gravity  of  Madrid,  and  the  gayety  of  Paris.  Two 
thousand  yean  aeo,  the  *'  eternal  city"  had  her 
belles  aad  beaux,  her  flirts  and  dandies  (a  Roman 
dandy!)— and  two  thousand  yeara  lience,  or  leas 
time,  will  the  cannibals  of  New  Zealand  have  es- 
chewed war-dances  and  raw  victuals,  aad  have  their 
blue-stocking  tea-parties,  biscuit  and  lemonade  jeir- 
Ses,  French  cooks,  and  fashionable  quadrillesy  as 
well  as  anybody.    All  is  still 

"The  evwbstiag  t»  be,  that  hadi  been;" 

and  the  probability  is  dutt  the  antediluvians  wrote 
poetry,  told  lies,  woro  whisken,  and  cheated  their 
neighboura,  just  as  we  do  now. 

It  is  also  pleasant,  as  well  as  curious  and  profita- 
ble, in  roaming  through  a  large  city,  to  contrast  its 
prosent  with  iU  former  situation — to  comparo  what 
it  haa  been  with  what  it  is,  and  to  speculate  on  what 
it  may  be.  New  York,  to  be  suro,  is  not  rich  ia 
historical  recollections,  for  she  is  comparatively  a 
thing  of  yesterday*  In  walking  her  streets,  we  do 
not  feel  as  in  the  ancient  capitab  of  Europe,  that 
our  ibomtepa,  perohance,  fall  on  the  very  plaeee 
wbttre  those  of  die  mighty  dead  have  fallen  befae 
us.    In  the  elder  atieeta  of  London,  we  knew  4m( 
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[  wkMw  RtolMid,  DsWW  OipHMiUff, 
Bwddu^aH^"  tt  Utnr  HotnVy 
ae^lBy  walkaii,  aad  tbat  Shtkipeue  and  M^mi 
teilittiy  tfod  eT«n  where  we  then  tremd ;  or  the 
Hi^  ttieet  of  Ediiib«iq^»— where  die  Leslie  aad 
ihe  Seyton,  dM  Gordoa  aad  the  Douglas,  were 
wont  feoltthlj  and  giUantij  to  stab  and  dirk  each 
odMT for  ibe  ^erown  o'  die  caoseway."  True,  all 
ji  BOW  eoonnonplaee  aad  ftmiliar;  the  merchant 
plodt  hoaeward  with  his  umbrella  mider  his  arm, 
Mead  of  his  nq;>ier  by  his  side.  Bvt  great  as  the 
ihaage  is  there  from  the  past  to  the  presenl,  it  has 
flOl  been  mdiiaL  Step  by  step  have  they  tdled 
d»ir  way  from  barbarism  to  dvilization.  Here,  it 
bis  been  as  the  shifting  of  the  scenery  in  a  jday, 
ndier  than  sober  reality.  It  is  but  as  ttie  other  day 
when  the  finreets  flomished  wh^re  now  **  merchants 
post  do  congregate,"  and  the  streamlet  mitfmnred 
where  the  gin-shop  stands.  The  council-^res  blazed 
and  the  sachems  npcke  to  their  jrounff  men  where 
BOW  the  hononraUe  Richard  Riker  and  the  honour- 
ible  the  corporation  hold  **  long  talks'*  about  small 
mitten.  The  wigwam  sent  its  tiny  wreaths  of  smoke 
ioto  the  clear  air,  where  now  the  bank  cofTee-house 
pom  forth  Tohiines  of  odoriferous  steam  to  mingle 
with  the  masses  of  rapour  that  overhang  the  city 
hke  a  cknid ;  and  its  UJ>les  groan  with  "  3l  the  del- 
ieadoB  of  the  season"  where  the  deer  from  the  wood 
tad  the  fish  from  the  stream,  were  cooked  and  eaten 
without  the  aid  of  pepper  and  salt — two  of  the  great- 
eit  blesnngs  of  civilization. 

Aod  not  more  different  than  the  scenes  were  the 
letOTt  concerned  in  them.  Step  aside,  good  reader, 
tad  mark  them  as  they  now  pass  along  Broadway. 
The  first  is  one  but  litde  known  to  Indian  life — 
one  who  lives  by  the  folly  and  roguery  of  the  fools 
ud  rogues  around  him — ^a  lawyer.  He  is  clad  in 
solemn  black,  as  if  that  were  ominous  of  the  gloom 
which  follows  in  his  train.  What  would  the  Indian, 
with  his  untaught  natural  sense  of  right  and  wrong, 
think  of  this  man's  **  quiddets,  his  quillets,  his  cases, 
his  tenures,  and  his  tricks ;"  and  of  "  his  statutes, 
his  recognizances,  his  fines,  his  double  vouchers, 
and  his  recoveries  ?"  Alas !  the  poor  Indian  has 
but  ux)  deeply  felt  his  power  and  tne  power  of  his 
brethren  in  the  modern  «*  black  art.**  They  conjur- 
ed away  his  pleasant  haunts,  **  under  the  greenwood 
^  "  his  silver  streams  teeming  with  life,  his  beau- 
tifol  lakes  and  fair  hunting-grounds,  all  "  according  to 
hw,"  and  left  him  a  string  of  beads  and  a  bottle  of 
fire-water,  a  bruised  heart  and  a  broken  spirit  in  their 
Ijiace.  Here  comes  another  product  of  the  present 
times,  neither  rare  nor  valuable,  indigenous  to  Broad- 
way, and  flourishing  there  in  pecuhar  rankness ;  a 
modern  Sir  Fopling  Flutter,  of  whom  it  may  well  be 
eaid  with  the  poet, 

"Nature  disclaims  the  thing— a  tailor  made  him f 

Muk  with  what  affected  effeminacy  the  full-grown 
W)y  lounges  along,  and  the  air  of  listless  indifference 
er  slightly  awakened  surprise  with  which  it  is  his 
pleasure  to  regard  a  fine  woman ;  but  what  indeed, 
ve  all  the  women  in  the  world  to  this  caricature  of 
meriwod,  in  compuuison  wiUi  his  own  sweet  self  ? 
AaoB,  another  variety  of  the  same  genus  appears, 
^te  as  contemptible,  not  so  amusing,  and  a  great 
deal  more  disagreeable.    This  is  your  ruffian-dandy; 


one  who  aiiMs  %  dasU^t  ciarslcnsnssa  m  hli  dress 
and  depofftment,  wears  good  dothes  in  a  venr  ill 
fashion,  and  has  generally  a  checked  shkt,  a  sailor's 
hat,  or  some  other  article  of  dress  sufficiently  differ- 
ent firom  the  ordinary  costume  of  those  around  him 
to  render  him  an  object  of  notorie^.  Mark  the  eaay 
dignity  of  that  swagger  as  he  roUs  along,  staring 
impudently  at  all  the  women  and  frowning  valiantly 
at  all  die  men,  as  if  he  expected  every  moment  to  be 
insulted,  and  was  afraid  his  courage  might  not  be 
screwed  up  '<  to  the  sticking  pdnt.*^  A  sort  of  per* 
sonage  not  unlike  Mike  Lunboume  in  Kenilworth, 
allowing  for  the  modifications  of  the  times.  But  lo! 
what  comes  next— dame  nature's  bveliest  work,  a 
woman ;  but,  heaven  and  earth !  how  the  mantua- 
maker  has  spoOed  her !  Why,  what  frippery  have 
we  here  ?  Silks  and  lace,  ribands  and  gauze,  feath- 
ers, flowers,  and  flounces !  Not  but  th^  these  are 
all  excellent  things  in  their  way,  when  Judiciously 
used ;  but  to  see  Uiem  all  clustered,  as  in  the  pros* 
ent  instance,  on  one  woman  at  one  time,  is  what  the 
poverb  states  to  be  "too  much  of  a  good  thing,"  or 
what  the  poet  terms  "  wasteful  and  ridiculous  eT* 
cess.'*  Then  look  at  those  sleeves*  in  which  her 
arms  are  lost,  and  that  acre  of  hat  upon  her  head,  . 
with  a  sufficiency  of  wheat  ears  and  flowers  on  it, 
were  thev  real,  to  feed  a  family  or  stock  a  garden. 
And  see !  aa  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  it  rests  on  col- 
ours as  varied  and  fantastical  as  the  btvtterflies  in 
summer  or  the  leaves  in  autunm,  in  which  the  daar 
creatures  have  arrayed  themselves.  Oh,  matrimo- 
ny, nuitrimony !  thoa  art  indeed  becoonng  a  Inxury 
in  which  the  rich  and  opulent  alone  will  be  able  to 
indulge.  Nine  small  children  might  be  supported, 
but  to  deck  out  one  of  Eve's  daughters  in  this  fash- 
ion three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  in  the  year,  is 
what  nothing  but  a  prize  in  the  lottery  or  a  profita- 
ble bankruptcy  is  equal  to.  Still  on  they  pass  in 
throngs :  the  grave  and  thoughtful  student,  abstracted 
from  all  around,  building  up  his  day-dream  of  fame, 
fortune,  and  beauty,  and  then  in  love  with  the  cun- 
ning coinage  of  his  own  brain ;  and  the  rich  old 
merchant,  not  in  love  with  any  thing  but  still  in  rap- 
tures, for  cotton  has  risen  an  eighth.  On  they  pass, 
the  whiskered  Don,  the  sallow  Italian,  the  bulky 
Englishman,  imd  the  spare  Frenchman,  all  as  eager 
(as  a  professed  mcNralist  mi|[ht  say)  in  the  pursuit  of 
business  and  pleasure,  as  if  enioyment  were  perpet* 
ual  and  life  eternal ;  and  all  this  where,  but  a  mtle 
while  ago,  the  wolf  made  his  lair,  and  the  savage 
his  dwelling-place.  Verily,  as  a  profound  German 
philosopher  acutely  though  cautiously  observed— 
*<  Let  a  man  live  long  enough,  and  it  is  probable  he 
will  see  many  changes.** 

WAVES. 

The  depth  to  which  the  sea  is  adtated,  even  m 
violent  tempests,  is  not  very  considerable ;  at  the 
depth  of  twenty  feet  below  what  is  the  level  in  a 
calm,  the  effect  is  very  slight,  and  at  thirty  feet  it 
would  probably  be  altogether  imperceptible.  It  may 
therefore  seem  difficult  to  account  for  the  mountain* 
ous  waves  encountered  by  seamen ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  the  wind  is  constantly  acting,  and 
that  one  wave  is  rabed  on  the  surface  of  anoAoTt 
till  the  accumulation  becomes  prodigious. 

•  'niinad«waiperoavetii<s  was  written  sivindfMrs  age. 
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Ti!i8  is  one  of  die  finest  edifices  of  the  land,  in 
the  United  Sutes.  It  is  situated  in  Broadway,  sonth 
of  the  City  Hall,  and  opposite  to  Ann  street ;  and, 
with  the  cemetery  adjoining,  occupies  the  whole  of 
the  square,  fronting  on  Broadway,  being  four  hundred 
feet  by  one  hundred  and  eighty.  The  square  is  en- 
closed by  a  handsome  iron  railing.  The  other  streets 
boimding  the  square  are  Vesey,  Fukon,  and  Church, 
facing  Broadway  ;  with  a  portico  of  the  Ionic  order, 
consisting  of  four  fluted  pillars  of  brown  stone,  sup- 
porting a  pediment,  with  a  niche  in  the  centre,  con- 
taining a  statue  of  St.  Paul.  Beneath  the  portico, 
and  under  s  large  window,  is  a  beautiful  marble  mon- 
ument, erected  by  Congress,  to  the  memory  of  Gen- 
eral Montgomery,  who  was  killed  at  the  storming  of 
Quebec,  in  1T75. 

The  spire  of  this  church  is  one  of  the  noblest  or- 
naments of  the  city  ;  and  is,  with  the  entire  building, 
justly  esteemed  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  archi- 
tecture in  the  country.  It  rises  from  the  west  end 
of  die  house,  to  the  height  of  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  feet.  Above  the  tower,  which  is  one  hundred 
feet  high,  rises  a  quadrangular  section  of  Ionic  order, 
with  appropriate  columns,  pilasters  and  pediments ; 
the  two  next  stories  are  octangular,  of  the  Corin- 
thian and  composite  orders,  supported  by  columns  at 
the  anries  ;  the  whole  is  crowned  <vith  a  lofty  spire 
and  gilt  Tane.  The  church  is  nine«y  feet  by  seven- 
ty, and  was  built  in  1765.  The  interiour  is  finished 
in  the  Corinthian  style,  with  columns  supporting  an 
arched  ceiling ;  and  the  pulpit  and  altar  are  appro- 
priate to  the  rest  of  the  interiour. 


Hie  old  Jail  in  New  York. 


THE  OLD  JAIL  OP  THE  REVOLUTION. 

The  following  description  of  the  old  jail,  or  as  it 
was  sometimes  called,  the  provost,  is  from  the  pen 
of  an  eyewitness,  as  quoted  in  Dunlap's  History  of 
New  York. 

"  The  provost  was  destined  for  the  more  notori- 
ous rebels,  civil,  naval  and  military.  An  admission 
into  this  modem  bastile  was  enough  to  appal  the 
stoutest  heart.  On  the  right  hand  of  the  main  door 
was  Captain  Cunningham's  quarters,  opposite  to 
which  was  the  guard-room.  Within  the  first  barri- 
cade was  Sergeant  Keefe*s  apartment     At  the  en- 


ttiaee-daor  two  MBtiBeb  wcio  tiwmyt  posted  fay  dsy 
tad  night ;  two  nore  at  the  first  and  sooond  bsni- 
cades,  wfaidi  were  grated,  barred  and  <^ttned ;  idb 
at  the  rear  door,  and  on  the  platform  at  the  giatsd 
door  at  the  foot  of  the  second  flight  of  steps,  lead- 
ing to  the  rooms  and  cells  in  the  second  and  tbiid  I 
stories.    When  a  prisoner,  escorted  by  soldiers,  wm  { 
led  into  the  hall,  the  whole  guard  was  paradedt  snd 
he  was  delivered  over,  with  all  formality,  to  Captain  ( 
Cimningham  or  his  deputy^  and  questioned  as  to  bis  ' 
name,  rank,  size,  age,  d^c,  all  of  which  were  ^Dter- 
ed  in  a  record-book.     What  with  the  bristling  of 
arms,  imbcdting  of  bars  and  locks,  clanking  of  eaor- ' 
mous  iron  chains,  and  a  vestibule  as  dark  as  Erefaoi, 
the  unfortunate  might  well  shrink  under  this  infersil 
sight  and  parade  of  tyrannical  power,  as  he  crosasd  , 
the  threshold  of  that  door  which  possibly  closed  on 
him  for  life.     But  it  is  not  our  wish  to  revive  du 
horrours  attendant  on  our  revolutionary  war ;  grata- 
ful  to  Divine  Providence  for  its  propitious  issusj  we 
would  only  remark  to  the  existing  and  rising  gener- 
ation, that  the  independence  of  the  United  Statei, 
and  the  civil  and  religious  privileges  they  now  enjoy, 
were  achieved  and  purchased  by  the  blood  and  suf- 
ferinss  of  their  patriot  ick  forefathers.    May  they 
guard  and  transmit  the  boon  to  their  latest  poi- 
terity. 

"  The  northeast  chamber,  turning  to  the  left,  on 
the  second  floor,  was  appropriated  to  officers,  and 
characters  of  superiour  rank  and  distinction,  and 
was  called  Congress-hall.  So  closely  were  they 
packed,  that  when  they  lay  down  at  night  to  rest, 
when  their  bones  ached  on  the  hard  oak  planki, 
and  they  wished  to  turn,  it  was  altogether  by  word 
of  command,  *'  fight — left^''  being  so  wedged  and 
compact,  as  to  form  almost  a  soUd  mass  of  htunan 
bodies.  In  the  daytime  the  packs  and  blankets  ol 
the  prisoners  were  suspended  around  the  wilk, 
every  precaution  being  used  to  keep  the  rooms  ven- 
tilated, and  the  walls  snd  floors  clean,  to  prevent 
jail  fever ;  and,  as  the  provost  was  generally  crowd- 
ed with  American  prisoners,  or  British  culprits  of 
every  description,  it  is  really  wonderful  that  infec- 
tion never  broke  out  within  its  walls. 

**  In  this  gloomy  terrifick  abode  were  incarcen- 
ted  at  difl*eront  periods  many  American  officers  and 
citizens  of  distinction,  awaiting  with  sickening  hope 
and  tantalizing  expectation  the  protracted  period  of 
their  exchange  and  liberation.  Could  these  dumb 
walls  speak,  what  scenes  of  anguish,  what  tales  of 
agonizing  wo,  might  they  disclose ! 

*'  Among  other  characters,  there  were,  at  the  aamr 
time,  the  famous  Colonel  Ethan  Allen,  and  Judge 
Fell,  of  Bergen  county.  New  Jersey.  When  Captain 
Cunningham  entertained  the  young  British  officers, 
accustomed  to  command  the  provost  guard,  by  dim 
of  curtailing  the  prisoners'  rations,  exchanging  good 
for  bad  provisions,  and  other  embezzlements  prac- 
tised on  John  Bull,  the  captain,  his  deputy,  and  in- 
deed the  commissaries  generally,  were  enabled  to 
fare  sumptuously.  In  the  drunken  orgies  that  usu- 
ally terminated  his  dinners,  the  captain  would  order 
the  rebel  prisoners  to  turn  out  and  parade,  for  the 
amusement  of  his  guests  ;  point)  ng  them  out, '  Thii 
is  the  damned  rebel,  Colonel  J  Hthan  Allen — that  a 
rebel  judge,  an  Englishman,'  Sn  x,  d^c." 
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New  York  City  Resenrotr. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  RESERVOIR. 
This  building  was  erected  in  1829,  by  the  corpo- 
ration of  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
the  city  with  water  in  cases  of  fire  It  stands  in 
the  Bowery,  near  thirteenth  street,  and  two  miles 
from  the  City  Hall,  on  a  surface  fifty-seren  feet 
aboTo  tide-level.  The  tank  or  cistern  rests  on  a 
foundation  of  solid  stone  masonry,  forming  a  circle 
of  forty-four  feet  diameter  and  thirty  feet  high. 
The  tank  itself,  formed  of  cast-iron  plates  united  by 
screws  and  cement,  is  forty-two  feet  diameter  by 
twenty  feet,  six  inches,  in  height,  and  holds  twenty- 
fire  hundred  hogsheads  of  water.  The  whole  build- 
ing rises  seventy-five  feet  above  the  ground  to  the 
lop  of  the  tank  and  is  surmounted  by  a  cupola,  ma- 
king in  all  one  hundred  feet.  It  forms  a  very  pictu  - 
reaqoe  object  to  boats  passing  through  both  the  East 
and  North  rivers. 

After  breaking  ground  to  obtain  water,  and  pene- 
trating through  the  earth  to  the  distance  of  eleven 
feet,  me  workmen  employed  in  digging  the  well  of 
die  reservoir,  came  to  the  bed  of  rock  forming  the 
base  of  the  city,  and  extending,  in  all  probability,  at 
vxnons  depths,  to  Blackwell's  island,  and  under  the 
waters  of  the  Hudson.  Through  this  rock  they  bor- 
ed a  well  one  hundred  and  thirteen  feet  in  depth  by 
seventeen  feet  in  diameter,  with  two  shafts  extend- 
ing in  opposite  directions,  east  and  west,  seventy- 
five  feet  each  way,  and  another  branch  from  the 
western  shaft  northerly  twenty-two  feet.  The  well 
is  calculated  to  furnish  eight  hogsheads  of  water  an 
hour,  which  is  raised  into  the  tank  by  a  steam-engine 
of  fihaen-horse  power. 

AtUcfaed  to  the  bottom  of  the  cistern,  is  a  valve, 
commanicating  with  a  twenty-fonr-inch  pipe,  which 
conveys  the  water  to  the  main  branches  in  thirteenth 
street,  through  which  it  is  conducted  to  the  difitereai 


sections  of  the  ciiy.  All  the  lines  of  pipe  are  fur- 
nished with  hydrants  fur  discharging  Uie  water,  at 
intervals  of  ten  or  twenty  rods,  with  stop-cocks,  Ac. 
Each  hydrant  will  supply  two  engines  with  water, 
the  force  of  which  is  so  great,  that  in  case  of  emer- 
gency, it  can  be  thrown  to  any  necessary  height  by 
attaching  the  apparatus  of  the  hydrants  to  the  engine 
leaders. 

The  water  obtained  here  is  soft  and  of  the  most 
salubrious  quality  imaginable,  as  it  filters  through 
beds  of  rock,  sparkling,  in  its  subterraneous  course, 
with  the  utmost  brilliancy. 


THE  MOTHER. 


Thb  odd  wind  swept  the  moantain  lieisfat» 

And  pathless  was  the  dreary  wild, 
And  'mid  the  cheerless  hooFS  of  night 

A  mother  wander'd  with  her  child — 
As  through  the  drifting  snow  she  pressed, 
The  babe  was  sleeping  on  her  breasts 

And  colder  yet  the  winds  did  blow. 

And  daricer  hours  of  night  came  on. 
And  deeper  grew  the  drifts  of  snow — 

Her  limbs  were  chill'd— her  strength  was  goM. 
Oh  God !  she  cxied,  i&aceents  wUd, 
If  1  must  perish,  sa7e  my  child. 

She  stripped  her  mantle  fimn  her  biMSt, 

And  iMO^d  her  bosom  to  the  storm. 
And  round  the  child  she  wrapped  the  Test, 

And  smiled  to  think  the  babe  was  wann ; 
With  one  cold  kiss,  one  tear  she  shed, 
And  sank  upon  a  snowy  bed. 

At  dawn,  a  traveller  paas'd  by, 

And  saw  her  'neath  a  snowy  reil — 
The  firoat  of  death  was  on  her  eye. 

Her  cheek  was  cold  and  hard  and  pale ; 
He  moTed  the  robe  from  off  the  child  ^— 
It  Uved-lookM  up— and  sweeUy  sn^^d.  ^ 
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Masonic  Hall,  Broadway,  New  York. 


MASONIC  HALL,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Tbb  building  known  as  Masonic  Hall,  in  the 
eity  of  New  York,  is  situate  on  the  east  side  of 
Broadway,  between  Duane  and  Pearl  streets,  and 
is  one  of  the  finest  buildings  of  the  kind  in  this 
country.  The  comer  stone  was  laid  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  June  (St.  John's  day),  1826. 
The  order  of  its  architecture  is  Gothic,  of  the 
pointed  arch  style ;  and  throughout  the  whole  ed- 
ifice, exterior  and  interior,  it  has  the  venerable 
aspect  of  buildings  of  this  order,  to  be  met  with  in 
nearly  ail  the  countries  of  Europe.  It  has  a  front 
of  fifty  feet  on  Broadway,  and  extends  back  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet. 

The  front  of  this  edifice  is  granite,  seventy 
feet  in  height  from  the  street  to  the  battlements 


in  the  centre.  The  pinnacles  rise  upward  of  ten 
feet  above  the  roof.  The  doors  and  windows  in 
front  are  said  to  be  the  first  examples  of  the  kind 
in  the  country.  The  grand  entrance,  which  is 
arched,  is  fourteen  feet  in  height,  and  twelve  iu 
width,  next  to  the  street ;  but  the  door,  which 
recedes  four  feet  (the  thickness  of  the  wwit)  is 
only  six  feet  wide  and  not  quite  ten  feet  high. 
The  crotchet  arch  of  the  centre  door,  ascends 
twenty -two  feet  in  height,  and  is  richly  orna- 
mented with  raised  work  of  cast  iron,  executed 
in  New  York.  The  centre  window  is  twenty-two 
feet  in  height,  and  ten  ia  width,  finished  with 
lead  lights  of  a  diamond  forna.  The  doote  and 
windows  on  each  side  have  conrespondiBg  ecd- 
umns,  arches  and  ornaments,  executed  m  caet 
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itOB.  Tliert  are  four  bnttresMs  wiA  niehM  and 
padeatab^  two  at  tha  eonar  and  two  midway  ax- 
tendiDg  to  the  roof,  termipating  in  oritaBiented  pin- 
naclaa*  A  range  of  atone  battlements  turmoont 
tbe  flank  walla;  and  the  dormant  wipdowa  have 
apan-work  battlements,  from  whieh  may  be  seen 
tbe  whole  city  like  a  splendid  panorama,  and 
attrronnded  with  the  beaotiful  natural  scenery 
for  which  the  vicinity  of  New  York  is  so  justly 
eelebrated. 

The  basement  story  above  the  street  is  fourteen 
faet  in  height,  and  includes  the  great  entrance 
ball,  which  is  ten  feet  in  width,  and  extends 
Ibrongh  the  whole  length  of  the  building.  This 
ball  ia  highly  ornamented  with  arches,  pendants, 
open  friths  in  the  spandrels,  and  a  beoutiful  frieze 
of  laiaed  Gothic  ornaments.  At  the  farther  end 
of  the  hall  is  a  staircase  leading  to  tbe  several 
apartments  above.  On  each  side  of  the  hall  is  a 
rttige  of  rooms,  with  stores  in  front,  and  places 
in  the  rear  for  refreshments  for  visiters. 

Tbe  second  story  is  a  grand  Gothic  soloon, 
amety  feet  in  length,  forty-seven  feet  in  breadth, 
and  twenty-five  feet  high,  and  is  of)e  of  the  m09t 
magnificent  halls  in  the  Union.  The  floor  Is  sup- 
ported by  elastic  springs  for  dancing ;  the  ceiling 
ia  divided  into  basket,  or  fan  arches,  with  pen- 
dants of  open-work  ;  colomas  support  the  arches 
j^eeting  from  the  walls,  between  which  are  tbe 
windowa,  with  raised  labels,  enriched  with 
efotehets,  terminating  with  flowers  at  the  points, 
and  aupported  at  the  ends  with  carved  corbels. 
Tbe  blank  windows  in  the  room  are  filled  with 
mirrora,  which  render  the  hall,  when  lighted, 
vary  brilliant*  A  music-gallery  extends  across 
tbe  lower  end  of  the  room,  supported  by  a  truss- 
ed girder,  leaving  the  floor  free  of  obstructions, 
Car  pnUie  assemblies.  The  front  of  the  gallery 
ia  enriched  with  pierced  Gothic  tracery,  and 
adib  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  saloon. 

The  third  story  has  four  rooms,  designed  for 
Ibe  naa  of  the  Masonic  Assaciation.  These 
teema  ai«  decorated  with  clusters  of  columns, 
■aobea,  and  open  panels,  with  beautifal  draperies. 


imVANCE  OF  GRBAT  SELF-POSSESSION. 
On  ihm  banks  of  the  Nang^tnnk,  a  rapid  stream 
rtisli  naea  in  and  flows  through  a  very  mountainous 
pad  of  the  state  of  Ccainecticut,  a  few  years  since  liv- 
ad  a  respectable  family  named  Bruel.  The  father, 
fliough  not  a  wealthy,  was  a  respectable  man.  He 
bad  fouffht  the  battles  of  his  country  in  the  revolu- 
tion, ana  fVom  his  familiarity  with  scenes  of  danger 
aatf  peril,  he  bad  learned  that  it  is  always  more  pni- 
dsnt'to  preserve  and  afibet  the  air  of  emifidenoe  in 
iMfar,  tbaa  to  betray  a^fns  of  fe»r :  and  espematty 
aa«  mmut  bis  aottdoet  ttifht  have  bad  mat  inflnei^e 
npoa  tbe  minds  of  thoae  abont  him.    Be  had  acca* 


sion  to  send  a  litde  aon  aeroaa  tbe  river  lb  flia  hoose 
of  a  relation,  and  as  there  was  ihen  no  bridge,  the  ri- 
ver must  be  forded.  The  lad  was  familiar  with  eve- 
ry part  of  the  fording-place,  and  when  the  water  was 
low,  which  was  at  this  time  the  case,  could  cross 
without  danger.  But  he  had  scarcely  arrived  at  his 
place  of  destination  and  done  his  errand,  when  sud- 
denly, as  is  frequently  the  case  in  mountainous  coun- 
tries, the  heavens  became  black  with  clouds,  the  wind 
blew  with  great  violence,  and  the  rain  fell  in  torrents 
-it  was  near  night,  and  became  exceedingly  dark.  By 
the  kindness  of  his  friends  he  was  persuaded,  though 
with  some  reluctance,  to  relinquish  his  design  of  re- 
turning in«the  evening  and  to  watt  until  morning.  Tbe 
father  suspected  the  cause  of  his  delay,  and  was  not 
over  anxious  on  account  of  any  accidents  that  might 
happen  to  him  during  the  night.  But  he  knew  that 
he  had  taught  his  son  to  render  implicit  obedience  to 
his  command?  ;  that  he  possessed  a  daring  and  fear- 
less spirit;  and  as  he  would  never  be  restrained  but  by 
force,  he  would,  as  soon  as  it  was  sufliciently  light  in 
the  morning,  attempt  to  ford  the  river  on  his  return. 
He  knew  also,  that  the  immense  quantity  of  water, 
that  appeared  to  be  falling,  would,  by  morning,  canae 
the  river  to  rise  to  a  considerable  height,  and  make  it 
dangerous  even  for  a  man  in  the  full  possession  of 
strength  and  fortitude,  to  attempt  to  cross  it.  He 
therefore  passed  a  sleepless  night,  anticipating  with 
all  a  father's  feelings  what  might  befall  his  child  in 
the  morning. 

The  day  dawned— the  storm  had  ceased — the  wind 
was  still,  and  nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  the  roar  of 
the  waters  of  the  river.  The  rise  of  the  river  exceed- 
ed even  the  father's  expectations,  and  no  sooner  was 
it  sufficiently  light  to  enable  him  to  distinguish  ob- 
jects across  it,  than  he  placed  himself  on  the  bank  to 
watch  for  the  approach  of  his  son.  The  son  arrived 
at  the  opposite  shore  almost  at  the  same  moment,  and 
was  beginning  to  enter  the  stream.  All  the  fkther'a 
feelings  were  roused  into  action,  for  he  knew  tbathb 
son  was  in  the  most  imminent  danger.  He  had  pro- 
ceeded too  far  to  return — in  ftct,  to  go  forward  or  re- 
turn was  to  incur  the  same  peril.  His  horse  had  arrived 
in  the  deepest  pari  of  the  channel,  and  was  struggling 
against  tlie  current,  down  which  he  was  rapidly  hur- 
ried, and  apparently  making  but  little  progress  to- 
wards the  shore.  The  boy  became  alarmed  and  raia- 
stng  his  eyes  towards  the  landing-place,  he  diseoverod 
his  father.  He  exclaimed  almost  frantic  with  fear,  *0» 
I  shall  drown,  I  shall  drown  !"  '*No  T'  exclaimed  the 
father  in  a  stern  and  resolute  tone,  and  dismissing 
for  a  moment  his  feelings  of  tenderness,  '*No,  if 
you  do,  I'll  whip  you  to  &aih !— cling  to  your  horse." 
The  son  who  feared  his  father  more  than  the  raging 
element  with  which  he  was  enveloped,  obeyeif  his 
command,  and  the  noble  animal  on  which  ne  was 
mounted,  after  struggling  for  some  time  carried  him 
safe  to  the  shore.  '*My  aon,**  said  the  glad  father, 
bursting  into  tears,  ^'remember  hereafter,  Qiat  in  dan- 
ger you  must  possess  fortitude;  and  determining  to  sur- 
vive, cling  even  to  the  last  hope.  Had  I  addressed 
you  with  me  tenderness  and  fear  which  I  felt,  your 
fate  was  inevitable;  you  would  have  been  carried  a- 
way  in  the  current,  and  I  should  have  seen  3ron  no 
more."  What  an  example  is  here !  The  heroismt  brave 
ry,  philosophy,  and  presence  of  mind  of  this  man, 
even  edipaes  the  conduct  of  Cssar,  when  he  said  ta 
his  boatman,  quid  Hmti  ?  Cteictrem  vekis. 
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WILUAMSBURGH,  L.  I. 

Thi  Tillage  of  William sbargh  is  aitatted  on 
the  weaterly  extremity  of  Long  Island,  adjoining 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn, 
and  immediately  opposite  the  most  populous  sec- 
tion  of  the  city  of  New  York,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  narrow  current  of  the  East 
ri?er.  Like  Brooklyn,  the  growth  of  this  thriving 
village  is  consequent  on,  and  identified  with,  the 
prosperity  of  the  Great  Commercial  Metropolis, 
and  like  its  giant  neighbor,  its  onward  progress 
will  be  greatly  increased  in  strength  and  volume, 
with  the  restored  commercial  and  financial  ener- 
gies of  the  whole  nation.  Previous  to  the  year 
1835,  the  capabilities  of  this  location  for  desira- 
ble summer  residences  for  the  wealthy  inhabi- 
tants of  the  great  city,  and  for  buildings  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  occupancy  of  mechanics  and 
artisans,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  their  wares, 
were  not  duly  appreciated,  but  the  stimulus  then 
given  to  enterprise  directed  the  attention  of  cap- 
italists to  this  eligible  point,  and  during  that  and 
the  succeeding  year,  the  real  estate  of  the  village 
found  ready  purchasers  at  constantly  appreciated 
prices.  That  these  investments,  when  discern- 
ment and  discrimination  were  exercised  in  the 
aeleetion  of  property  in  reference  to  price  and 
locality, were  judicious,  will  be  readily  admitted 
on  reference  to  the  accompanying  sketch. 

That  portion  of  the  village  fronting  on  the 
East  river,  and  overlooking  the  city  of  New  York, 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  arc  of  the  semi- 
circle which  forma  the  Wallabout  bay,  and  on  the 
north  by  the  mouth  of  Bush  wick  creek,  haspecu- 
litf  eligibilities  for  summer  residences  for  the 
man  of  business,  or  the  retired  mUlionaire. 

From  the  river's  brink  between  Grand-street 
and  the  Wallabout,  you  reach  the  crown  of  the 
village  by  a  gentle  ascent  of  about  a  quarter  of  a 
miley  and  along  this  extended  slope  the  eye  ranges 
over  a  ^otspectj  which  for  extent  and  variety  is 
rarely  aorpasaed. 

Before  you,  the  great  eommercial  mart  with 
its  busy  multitude  hurrying  to  and  fro,  appears 
like  a  giant  beehive ;  adjoining,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Island  of  New  York,  elegant  mansions  with 
their  ornamented  grounds  and  waving  foliage 
attraet  your  attention ;  and  farther  to  the  right, 
the  lofty  shot-tower  lifts  its  white  shaft  to  the 
clouds,  flanked  by  the  massive  Penitentiary  build- 
ings on  Blackwell's  island,  whose  bristling  de- 
fences appear  in  the  distance,  like  the  fortified 
battlements  of  some  feudal  baronial  castle. 

Still  farther  in  the  same  direction  the  turbid 
watars  of  Hell  Gate,  which 

**  Groan  and  sweat  in  their  great  agony," 

appear  in  the  far  distance  like  the  indistinct  and 
troubled  fancies  of  a  dream,  while  the  white  sails 


of  the  coasting  eraft,  and  the  abrapt  bluffs  moA 
foliage-crested  eminences  on  either  shore  eloae 
the  view  to  the  right. 

On  the  left,  the  heighta  of  Brooklyn,  studded 
with  mansions  distinguished  for  their  cost  and 
elegance,  and  wreathed  with  evergreens  of  rare 
beauty  and  luxuriance,  remind  the  spectator  of 
the  costly  palaces  of  Venice,  in  the  noonday  of 
her  splendor,  while  the  whole  sweep  of  the  noble 
bay,  checkered  with  the  light  tracery  of  the 
numerous  water-craft  moored  to  the  wharves,  or 
which  lie  motionless  on  its  bosom,  and  decorated 
with  the  flowing  canvas 9  streaming  pennants,  and 
variegated  flags  of  the  moving  fleet,  entering  and 
departing — lends  renewed  interest  to  the  glowing 
panorama. 

Still  onward,  the  frowning  batteries  of  Grovem- 
or's  island,  Ellis's  island,  and  Gibbet  island, 
hover,  like  carrion-scenting  vultures,  above  the 
track  of  the  passing  vessels,  while  Staten  Island, 
with  the  beautiful  villas  of  New  Brighton,  crown- 
ing its  circling  terraces,  and  the  quiet  village  of 
Gastleton,  distinguished  by  the  extensive  erections 
attached  to  the  Quarantine  station,  and  the  low 
line  of  shore  fronting  the  state  of  New  Jersey— 
often  a  combination  of  varied  attractions. 

On  either  hand  the  posthumous  fame  of  Fuhon 
ascends  with  the  spiral  wreaths  of  smoke,  that 
like  dusky  serpents  curl  from  the  funnels  of  the 
numerous  steamers  that  ply  to  and  fro  upon  die 
bay  and  river,  while  the  ^*  yo,  heave  ho^^^  of  the 
mariners,  the  monotonous  chant  of  the  steve- 
dores, the  measured  stroke  of  the  skilfully  plied 
oara  of  the  waterman,  the  "  clinking  haininer^* 
of  the  ship-yards,  the  hurried  shouts  of  the 
ofiicers  of  vessels  and  the  answering  response  of 
their  crews,  the  rattling  of  iron  cables,  the 
creaking  of  swayed  masts,  and  the  flutter  ol 
shivering  sails — are  the  whisperings  of  the 
modem  Babel,  falling  on  the  ear  of  the  loiterer  at 
Williamsbnrgh,  in  her  seasons  of  repose* 

The  prospect  from  the  southern  section  of  die 
village  embraces  a  fine  view  of  the  Wallaboiit 
bay  I  and  among  the  striking  objects  which  arreat 
the  attention,  the  extensive  ship  houses  and 
vessels  of  war  at  the  Navy  yard,  and  the  United 
States'  Naval  hospital,  are  peculiarly  conspicuoua. 
Landward  from  the  tranquil  Bay,  which  b  in 
the  form  of  a  crescent,  the  rising  grounds  form 
a  natural  semi-amphitheatre,  whose  snrfiEuse  is 
dotted  with  tasty  cottages  and  cultivated  gardens, 
and  which  combined  with  the  gentle  nndublioB 
which  greets  the  eye,  constitute  a  scene  of  no 
little  beauty. 

In  the  interior  of  the  village,  a  short  mile  from 
the  river,  a  number  of  enterprising  citizens  of 
the  metropolis  have  erected  neat  summer  dwel- 
linga,  whose  white  pillars,  eupolaa,  and  wings, 
when  viewed  from  a  diatenee,  are  pictnvaaqve 
and  attractive. 
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The  several  ayenues  which  connect  the  vil- 
lage with  the  interior,  among  which  Maspeth 
avenne,  Division  avenue,  which  is  the  dividing 
Kne  between  Brooklyn  and  the  village,  and  ex- 
tends to  the  Jamaica  and  Brooklyn  tarnpikes,  and 
the  Janmica  and  Newtown  turnpikes  are  the  most 
prominent,  and  conduct  the  traveller  through 
nmnerous  scenes  of  romantic  interest. 

The  new  turnpike,  just  completed,  which  skirts 
the  margin  of  the  East  river  until  it  reaches 
Bavenswood,  at  a  distance  of  four  miles,  furnish- 
ing a  view  of  the  establishment  for  the  support 
and  education  of  pauper  children  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  New  York  Common  Council,  is  a 
beautiful  drive,  past^ing  through  a  checkered 
huidscape  of  hill  Imd  dale,  meadow  and  thicket, 
Mid  giving  occasional  glimpses  of  Long  Islitnd 
sound  on  the  one  hand,  and  New  York  bay  on 
the  other. 

But  in  our  utilitarian  a^e  and  country,  the  use- 
ful takes  precedence  of  the  ornamental,  and  the 
rapid  increase  of  Williamsburgh  must  be  the  re- 
sult of  its  local  adaptation  to  the  requirements 
of  economy  and  convenience,  rather  than  to  its 
claims  on  the  taste  of  the  wealthy  portion  of  our 
population. 

Connected  with  New  York  by  two  ferries,  one 
between  Peck  slip  and  South  Seventh-street,  and 
the  other  between  Grand-street  in  New  York,  and 
the  foot  of  Grand-street,  Williamburgh,  with  boats 
eoDStantly  plying,  the  manufacturer  and  mechanic 
ean  conduct  his  business  and  reside  at  Williams- 
burgh at  a  reduced  expenditure,  and  at  the  same 
time  enjoy  most  of  the  benefits  resulting  from  a 
residence  in  the  metropolis.  In  addition  to  the 
ferry  accommodations  above  named,  the  new 
ferry  from  Houston-street  in  New  York,  to  Grand- 
street,  Williamsburgh,  will  be  in  operation  in  a 
few  months. 

The  village  covers  an  area  of  about  one  thou- 
sand acres  divided  into  eleven  hundred  lots, 
each  twenty-five  by  one  hundred  feet.  There 
have  been  erected  since  the  year  1836,  between 
four  and  five  hundred  dwellings  and  several  man- 
ufactories. There  are  six  churches  erected  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  Reformed  Dutch,  Epis- 
copal, Methodist,  and  Roman  Catholic  congre- 
gations. There  are  also  within  the  village  and 
on  its  immediate  boundaries,  nine  rope-walks, 
one  glue  manufactory,  four  hat  manufactories, 
and  one  in  process  of  erection,  two  tanneries, 
two  distilleries,  two  ship-yards,  one  carpet  man- 
ufactory and  two  establishments  for  grinding 
spices,  and  also  several  schools  and  one  lyceum, 
numbering  about  fifty  members,  together  with 
one  Fire  Insurance  company,  the  business  of 
which  is  extensive  and  profitable. 

The  population  has  increased  about  two  thou- 
sand since  1836,  and  the  numerous  dwellings 
ander  contract  and  in  process  of  erection  indicate 


a  continuation  of «  like  increase.  The  village  is 
governed  by  a  board  of  nine  trustees,  possessing 
the  power  of  opening  streets,  apportioning  taxes, 
6cc.  &c. 

The  principal  streets  which  intersect  each 
other  at  right  angles,  are  opened  and  regulated, 
and  several  are  paved. 

The  distance  between  the  most  populous  por- 
tions of  Long  Island  and  the  city  of  New  York, 
is  much  lessened  by  the  new  avenues  recently 
opened  to  the  Village,  and  which  has  greatly  in- 
creased the  travel  across  the  different  ferries,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  lapse  of  a  few  years 
will  give  to  Williamsburgh  a  population,  whose 
numbers  will  entitle  it  to  rank  with  what  Brook- 
lyn was  a  short  period  since. 


THE  FAMILY  MEETING 

BY  CHARLES  SPRAOOE. 

[The  following  lines  were  written  on  occasion  of  the  acdden- 
tal  meeting,  a  few  evenincs  since,  of  all  the  sunriving  nieinba« 
of  a  family,  the  fiather  and  mother  of  which  Tone  5ghly-two, 
the  other  eiflfhtyyearaoW)  have  lived  in  the  same  h^sc  jWv- 
ihrte  years.]— Boston  Courier.  ^  ' 

We  are  all  here ! 

Father,  Mother, 

Sister.  Brother. 
All  who  hold  eacn  other  dear, 
Each  chair  is  filled,  we're  all  ai  hmiu^ 
To-night  let  no  cokl  stru^^ser  come) 
It  is  not  often  thus  8:omia 
Our  old  familiar  hearth  we're  found. 
Bless  then  the  meeting  and  the  spot, 
For  once  be  every  care  forgot; 
Let  gentle  peace  assert  her  power, 
And  Kind  afibction  rule  the  nour: 

We're  all,  aU  here, 

We're  no/ all  here! 
Some  are  away —the  dead  ones  dear, 
Who  thronged  with  ns  this  ancient  hearth; 
And  gave  the  hour  to  gufltless  mirth, 
Fate,  with  a  steni,  refentless  hand, 
looked  in  and  thuined  our  little  band : 
Some  like  a  night  flash  passed  awaVt 
And  some  sank ;  Hngenng,  day  by  day ; 
The  quiet  graveyard— some  lie  there 
And  cruel  Ocean  has  his  share— 

We're  •not  aU  h^e. 

Wear«  all  here! 
Even  they,  the  dead,  though  dead,  so  dear. 
Fond  memory,  Xxi  her  duty  true, 
Brings  back  their  faded  forms  to  view. 
How  liie-Iike  through  the  midst  of  years 
Each  well-remembered  foce  appeara; 
We  see  them  as  in  times  long  past, 
From  each  to  each  kind  loc^s  are  cast; 
We  hear  their  words,  their  smile  behold. 
They're  round  us  as  they  were  of  old, 

We  art  all  here. 

We  are  all  here  I 

Father,  Mother; 

Sister,  Brother, 
You  that  I  love  with  love  so  dear 
Thi9  may  not  long  of  us  be  saicL 
Soon  must  we  jom  the  gathered  oead, 
And  by  the  hearth  wc  now  sit  rounds 
Some  other  cn-cle  will  be  found. 
O  then  that  wisdom  may  we  know, 
That  yields  a  life  of  peace  below ; 
So  in  the  world  to  follow  this. 
May  eadi  rppeatin  words  of  t 

We're  all,  all  Kertl 
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HELLOATB. 

^'Hirtf  where  we  rest  the  gentlest  waters  glide, 
Tker$y  hurry  on  a  strong  iropetnons  tide ; 
Bat  yonder,  gods !  with  tenfold  thunder's  force, 
Dashing  the  war-ship  in  iu  whirlpool  course.''* 

Modern  fastidiousness,  which  often,  with  phar- 
isaical  inconsistency,  strains  at  a  gnat  and  swal- 
lows a  camel,  has  endeavored  to  impress  us  with 
a  belief  that  our  Dutch  ancestors  were  too  puri- 
tanical to  give  such  a  name  as  Hell-Pot  to  a 
natural  whirlpool  as  the  one  found  in  the  East 
river,  seven  mil^s  from  the  city  of  New- York. 
This  is  not  reasoning  correctly.  The  Teutonic 
nation  from  which  the  Dutch  descended  were 
possessed  of  a  wild  and  powerful  imagination,  and 
gave  poetic  terms  to  every  natural  phenomenon. 
The  Maelstrom  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  is  the 
name  of  a  whirlpool  which  varies  but  little  in  sig- 
nification from  the  one  given  to  the  same  thing 
in  the  East  river.  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  between 
Sicily  and  the  main  land  of  Italy,  have  also  a 
miraculous  orifi^in  in  the  legends  of  Rome ;  the 
former,  now  a  ledge  of  rocks  of  great  height,  was 
an  enchantress  changed  by  Circe,  a  more  power- 
ful and  more  wicked  spirit,  to  this  mass  of  stone, 
on  which  unfortunate  voyagers  might  be  wrecked 
and  dashed  to  pieces  when  they  steered  too  near 
her  dreadful  coast  to  get  rid  of  Charybdis,  now  a 
direful  whirlpool,  but  once  an  avaricious  woman, 
condemned  m  her  change  to  a  ravenous  and  in- 
satiate appetite  for  devouring  her  prey.  In  every 
nation  where  a  Syrtis  is  found,  it  is  in  the  ima- 
gination of  the  people  of  the  country,  in  some 
measure,  connected  with  their  legends,  in  its 
name,  at  least,  with  infernal  spirits.  This  is 
natural.  The  early  Dutch  settlers  were  as  likely 
to  indulge  their  imaginations  as  other  people,  ft 
was  indeed,  when  first  discovered,  a  wonder,  and 
is  so  now.  He  was  a  brave  man  who  first  ven- 
tured to  examine  Hell  Gate  and  pass  it.  Wash- 
ington Irving  has  told  the  story  in  a  playful  way. 
His  description  is  a  piece  of  easy  and  felicitous 
humor.  All  the  other  descriptions  of  it  that  we 
have  seen,  are  siifiSciently  dull  to  put  one  to  sleep. 
SpaflTord  in  his  very  clever  Gazetteer  of  the  state 
of  New  York,  says: — "Horll-gate,  Hurl-gate,  or 
Hell-gate  is  a  narrow  and  difficult  strait  in  the 
East  river,  eight  miles  above  New- York,  formed 
by  projecting  rocks  that  confine  the  water  to  a 
narrow  and  crooked  channel,  and  causing  strong 
eddy  currents." 

The  following  description  from  the  American 
Coast  Pilot  is  a  brief  and  business-like  account  of 
this  singular  passage-way.  '^Hell  Gate,  and  the 
narrow  pass,  leading  into  Long  Island  Sound,  at 
the  time  of  slack  water  and  with  a  leading  wind, 
may  safely  be  attempted  with  frigates ;  small 
ships  and  vessels,  with  a  commanding  breeze  pas- 
sed at  all  times  with  the  tide.  On  the  flood,  bound 
into  the  sound,  you  pass  to  the  southward  of  the 
flood-rock,  which  is  the  southernmost  of  the 
three  remarkable  rocks  in  the  passage.  On  the 
ebb  you  go  to  the  northward  of  the  Mill  rock,  the 


•  Schipper  Adriaen  Block's  yacht  being  at  an  anchor  near  the 
east  end  of  Blackwell's  Island|  this  poetry  is  supposed  to  hate 
Ween  wnttea  on  the  occasioa. 


stream  of  the  tide  setting  thai  way,  md  formmg 
eddies  in  the  flood  passage,  which  at  that  timo 
is  rendered  unsafe.  The  Pot  on  which  there  are 
ten  feet  at  low  water,  shows  distinctly  by  the 
whirlpool,  as  also  the  Pan  which  is  a  part  of  the 
Hog's  Back." 

On  the  slack  of  the  tide  in  the  strait,  the  yoimg 
anglers  venture  to  bring  their  boat  over  the 
chasm,  and  while  two  of  them  with  their  oar« 
keep  the  boat  in  the  position  required,  others 
throw  out  their  lines  and  draw  from  the  depths 
below,  fine,  lftrge»  white-nosed  black  fish,  or  the 
striped  bass.  This  sport  lasts  only  about  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes  at  a  time.  The  boat  is  darted 
with  skill  and  velocity  to  the  shore,  on  the  slight- 
est indication  that  the  whirlpool  is  awakening 
from  its  momentary  repose. 

Vessels  are  freqaently  wrecked  in  this  strait. 
When  the  artist  sketched  the  view  giv^  in  this 
number,  there  were  two  stranded  vessels  in  sight, 
a  faithful  view  of  them  has  been  presented  by  the 
engraver  to  give  spirit,  truth,  and  nature  to  the 
scene.  The  one  in  the  distance  on  Rhine- 
lander's  reef,  is  the  British  Briff  Evelina  of  Hall- 
fax,  the  one  in  the  foreground  is  the  Schooner 
Lexington  of  Kennebeck,  both  dbipwrecked 
within  a  few  days  of  each  other.  The  vesseb 
alongside  are  lighters  in  the  act  of  removing  the 
carj?oes. 

The  aborigines  had  numerous  tales  of  wonder 
in  regard  to  this  whirlpool,  which  they  had  team- 
ed to  pass  with  skill  and  safety,  but  not  without 
some  superstitious  fears  of  evil  spirits.  The  first 
European  settlers  had  a  difierent,  but  not  a  much 
inferior  love  of  the  marvellous,  than  that  which 
the  red  men  had  cherished.  They  heard  the 
meanings  of  evil  spirits  before  the  storm,  and  in 
it  their  triumphant  roar  at  the  havoc  they  had 
made,  of  property  and  human  lives.  The  drown- 
ed of  all  times,  who  had  found  a  grave  in  this 
rush  of  waters,  added  the  cry  of  danger  as  a 
warning  for  those  crossing  their  oozy  bed. 

The  English  frigate  Huzza,  during  the  rcvola- 
tionary  war,  in  attempting  to  pass  Hell  Crate  te 
get  to  sea  by  the  Sound,  struck  the  rocks  and 
was  so  much  injured  that  after  sailing  a  few  miles 
she  sunk  in  deep  water.  It  was  supposed  that 
she  had  a  rich  military  chest  on  board,  destined 
for  some  British  port.  This  general  impression 
induced  some  enterprisinjP  men  to  examine  the 
sunken  vessel  by  means  oi  diving  bells,  but  either 
they  were  under  a  wrong  impression  in  regard  to 
the  money  on  hoard  of  her  when  she  went  down, 
or  were  not  able  to  make  thorough  examination, 
for  they  found  no  money.  The  better  opinion 
now  is,  that  the  treasure  was  landed  before  she  sail- 
ed. Frigates  however  have  passed  the  strait  in 
safety.  Two  French  frigates  were  blockaded  in 
the  harbour  of  New-York,  by  a  British  squadron 
during  the  French  revolution.  By  the  aid  of  a 
trusty  pilot,  watching  the  most  favorable  winds 
and  tides,  they  attempted  the  dangeroes  navigep 
tion  with  success.  One  of  the  vessels  struck  the 
rocks  once,  and  the  other  twice,  but  neither  of 
them  received  an^  essential  injury.  Thonsands 
were  watching  this  adventurous  enterprise  with 
anxiety,  but  with  difierent  feelings ;  enmity  has 
iu  hopes  and  fears,  as  well  as  friendship.    Party 
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•pint  was  then  raging  with  more  fury  than  the 
waters  of  Hell  Gate. 

The  shores  on  either  side  of  the  strait  are 
beautiful,  and  in  their  sunny  quietude,  viewed  on 
a  samaier's  inorning,fonn  a  pleasing  contrast  to 
the  agitation  of  the  waters,  and  the  roar  they 
make  when  the  tide  is  low,  and  the  rocks  are 
risible.  It  is  conjectured  by  some  philosophers 
that  Long  Island  was  once  a  part  of  the  main 
bmd,  and  that  in  some  violent  agitation  of  nature, 
these  rocks  which  had  perhaps  been  at  the  head 
of  an  estuary,  began  to  give  way  to  the  omnipo- 
tence of  the  waters,  which  went  rushing  onward, 
conquering  and  dividing  the  heretofore  main  land. 
Picturetqae  Beauties  of  the  Hudson. 


THE  WESTERN  "  BARRENS." 

Barrens  are  a  species  of  country  of  a  mixed  char- 
sct»tr,  uoitifig  forest  and  prairie.  They  are  cov- 
ered with  scattered  oaks,  rough  and  stunted  in  their 
appearance,  interspersed  with  patches  of  hazel, 
brushwood,  and  tough  grass.  They  appear  to  be  the 
result  of  the  contest  which  the  fire  is  periodically 
continuing  with  the  timber.  The  appearance  of  this 
description  of  country  led  the  early  settlers  of  the 
state  to  suppose  thai  the  scantiness  of  the  timber 
was  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  soil ;  and  hence  the 
title,  thus  ignorantiy  given,  and  calculated  to  convey 
erroneous  notions  to  our  Eastern  fanners,  became  of 
universal  application  to  this  extensive  tract  of  coun- 
try. It  is  ascertained,  however,  that  these  barrens 
embrace  as  productive  a  soil  as  can  be  found  in  the 
state — healthy,  more  rolling  than  the  prairies,  and 
abounding  with  that  important  requisite  to  desirable 
farms,  good  springs.  The  fire  visits  these  barrens 
in  the  fall,  but,  owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  fuel, 
is  not  able  to  destroy,  entirely,  the  timber.  The 
farmer  may  settle,  without  hesitation  or  fear,  in  any 
part  of  this  species  of  land,  where  he  can  find  timber 
sufficient  for  his  present  purposes  and  wants  ;  for 
the  soil  is  supposed  to  be  better  adapted  to  all  the  in- 
terests of  agriculture  and  the  vicissitudes  of  the  sea- 
sons than  the  deeper  and  richer  mould  of  bottom 
and  prairie  land.  Where  the  fire  is  prevented  from 
its  ravages,  (as  it  easily  can  be  by  the  occupant  of 
the  soil,)  heavy  timber  springs  •  up  with  a  rapidity 
which  would  be  incredible  to  the  northern  emi- 
grant. High  insulated  bluffs,  of  a  conical  form,  and 
exhibiting  the  appearance  of  connected  ridges,  rise 
up  from  Sie  bottoms,  along  the  rivers  which  meander 
and  fertilize  them :  they  are  from  one  to  three  hun- 
dred feet  in  height.  Knobs  of  land,  stony  and  often 
rocky  at  their  summits,  are  found  along  the  rivers 
in  some  sections  of  the  state,  separated  by  deep  ra- 
vines. The  prairies  are  ofien  intersected  by  ra- 
vines leading  down  to  the  streams.  Deep  sink-holes, 
which  serve  to  drain  off  the  waters,  are  found  in 
srane  parts,  and  prove  that  the  substance  is  second- 
ary limestone,  abounding  in  subterraneous  cavities. 
Veiy  little  that  is  denominated  in  the  Eastern  states 
MUmy  ground  is  found  in  this  state.  There  are  quar- 
ries of  stones  in  the  bluffs,  in  the  banks  of  the 
streams,  and  in  the  ravines.  In  the  vicinity  of  Juli- 
et, and  many  other  promising  villages,  an  abundance 
of  stone  can  be  procured,  admirably  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  building ;  uniting  durability  with  great 
oeanQr  and  warmth.     Timber^  were  it  equaUy  di^b^ 


nted  in  this  state,  would  be  adequate  to  the  neces 
sities  of  the  settlers.  Its  apparent  scarcity,  where  the 
prairie  prevails,  is  now  considered  not  to  be  so  great 
an  obstacle  to  settlement  as  has  been  generally  im- 
agined. Substitutes  have  been  found  for  many  of 
the  purposes  to  ^hich  timber  is  generally  applied ; 
and  the  ranidity  with  which  prairie,  under  the  hand 
of  care  and  cultivation,  becomes  converted  into  for- 
ests of  timber,  affords  a  sure  guarantee  for  the  future. 
The  kinds  of  timber  most  abundant  in  the  state 
are  oaks  of  the  various  species,  black  and  white 
walnut,  ash  of  the  several  varieties,  elm,  sugar-maple, 
honey-locust,  hackberry,  linden,  hickory,  cotton- 
wood,  pecan,  mulberry,  buckeye,  sycamore,  cheny, 
box,  elder,  sassafras,  and  persimon.  In  the  south- 
ern and  eastern  parts  of  the  state,  yellow-poplar 
and  beech  may  be  found.     Near  the  Ohio  are  cy- 

{)ress-trees,  and  in  several  counties  clumps  of  yel' 
ow-pine  and  cedar.  On  the  Calumet,  near  the 
south  end  of  lake  Michigan,  is  a  forest  of  small 
trees.  The  underwood  growth  consists  principal- 
ly of  redbud,  pawpaw,  sumach,  plum,  crab-apple, 
grape-vines,  dogwood,  spicebush,  green  brier,  hazel, 
&c.  The  trees  in  this  state  are  very  luxuriant  in 
their  growth,  and  are  frequently  found  of  a  stupen- 
dous size,  particularly  the  cotton-wood  and  sycamore, 
on  the  alluvial  soil  of  the  rivers.  The  black-lo- 
cust, a  native  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  may  be  cul- 
tivated from  the  seed,  with  less  labour  than  a  nur- 
sery of  apple-trees.  Of  rapid  growUi  and  afibrding 
valuable  and  durable  timber,  it  strongly  commends 
itself  to  the  attention  of  our  farmers.  It  forms  one  of 
the  cleanliest,  most  beautiful,  and  pleasant  shades  ; 
when  in  the  spring-time  of  its  blossom,  it  presents 
a  rich  and  attractive  appearance,  and  sends  into 
the  surrounding  atmosphere  a  delicious  fragrance. 
And  here  we  might  properly  call  the  attention  of 
our  farmers  and  agriculturists  generally,  to  the  sub- 
ject of  nurseries  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees. 
With  a  soil  remarkably  adapted  to  their  cultivation, 
and  a  country  rapidly  increasing  in  wealth,  and  the 
consequent  conveniences  and  luxuries  of  life,  the 
enterprising  arborist  would  receive  the  most  grateful 
encouragement  and  profit  for  his  labours ;  increase, 
in  this  new  and  rapidly  advancing  state,  the  sources 
of  beauty  and  pleasure,  and  enjoy  the  gratification  of 
witnessing,  in  many  a  decorated  yard  and  blushing 
orchard,  the  rich  and  blooming  monuments  of  his  in- 
dustry and  taste.  Nothing  contributes  so  much  to  the 
beau^  and  attractions  of  the  village-yard  or  cultiva- 
ted farm,  as  well-selected  ornamental  trees  in  the 
one,  and  the  extensive  orchards  of  the  nnest  fruit- 
trees  in  the  other.  Art,  with  all  its  power  to  charm 
may  embellish,  but  it  cannot  supj^y  so  great  a  source 
of  abundant  enjoyment.  C^ucago  Amenean. 

American  Vine. — ^The  expedition  to  the  Rocky 
mountains  found  on  the  borders  of  the  Arkansas  near 
the  eastern  side  of  the  great  desert,  hundreds  of 
acres  of  the  same  kind  of  vine  which  produce  the 
wines  of  Europe. — ^The  vines  were  growing  in  a 
wild  state  and  were  surrounded  with  hillocks  of  sand, 
rising  to  within  12  or  18  inches  of  the  end  of  the 
branches.  They  were  loaded  wkh  the  roost  deli* 
cious  grapes,  and  the  clusters  were  so  closely  arfa»- 
ged  as  to  conceal  ereiy  part  of  the  stem.  These  hil* 
locks  of  sand  are  produced  by  the  agency  of  the  vines, 
arresting  the  sand  at  it  is  bone  along  by  the  wind 
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The  Landing  of  Henry  Hudaon. 


HENRY  HUDSON. 


**  Henry  Hudson,  an  Englishman,  who  had  failed 
In  his  attempts  to  find  a  northwest  passage  for  ships 
to  the  East  Indies,  and  had  been  dismissed  from  the 
aenrice  of  the  English,  was  receired  into  the  employ 
of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  and  in  his  third 
▼03rage  of  discorery,  after  coasting  as  far  south  as 
Virginia,  he  turned  north  again,  and  saw  for  the  first 
time  the  highlands  of  Neversink,  on  the  2d  of  Sept. 
1609,  and  next  day  entered  the  great  bay  of  New- 
York,  Staten  Island,  and  Amboy. 

"  It  is  supposed  that  he  went  with  his  vessel,  the 
Half  Moon,  as  far  as  where  Albany  now  stands,  and 
then  returned ;  and  after  sometimes  trading  with  the 
Indians,  and  sometimes  killing  them,  he  went  back 
to  Europe  again,  without  going  up  the  East  River  at 
all.  It  is  said  that  his  men  forced  him  to  go  to  En- 
riand,  although  he  was  sent  out  by  the  Dutch.  The 
Jung  of  England  kept  Hudson  from  going  to  Holland, 
and  employed  him  to  make  discoveries  for  Great 
Britain  :  but  he  never  returned  to  New  York. 
^  On  his  fourth  voyage  he  discovered  Hudson's  Bay, 
bat  a  mutiny  occurred  on  board  his  ship,  and  he  was 
set  adrift  in  a  boat  by  his  crew,  and  was  never  hoard 
of  more."  Dunlap's  New  York. 


THE  ARCnCK  PASSAGE  DISCOVERED. 

The  London  Morning  Chronicle,  of  April  10th, 
^blishes  an  account  of  one  of  the  most  important 
geographical  discoveries  of  the  age— being  no  less 
tiian  a  solution  of  the  long-pending  problem,  whether 
or  not  there  is  a  communication  by  water  from  the 
Atlantick  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  around  the  northern 
portion  of  the  American  continent. 

The  discover^  was  made  by  an  expedition  fitted 
out  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  the  spring  of 
1836,  and  was  conunanded  by  Mr.  Simpson,  then 
ftvemoor,  with  Messrs.  P.  Dease,  and  Thos.  Simp- 
aon,  and   twelve  chosen  men.    They  wintered  in 


Athabasca  lake  ;  descended  Slave  and  Mackenzie** 
rivers,  at  the  opening  of  navigation,  and  reached 
Fort  Good  Hope,  the  most  northern  establishment  of 
the  company,  July  4th,  where  they  found  an  assem- 
blage of  Hare  and  Louchcoux  Indians. 

They  reached  the  ocean  by  the  westernmost 
mouth  of  Mackenzie's  river  on  the  9ih,  and  proceed- 
ed along  the  coast,  encountering  the  Esquimaux  and 
every  imaginable  difficulty  from  the  ice  :  passing 
Point  Kay,  Camden  bay,  d^c,  and  reached  Foggy 
Islands  bay  on  the  23d.  From  this  situation,  70  de- 
grees latitude,  they  discovered  a  range  of  the  Rocky 
mountains.     The  narrative  proceeds  : — 

Next  morning,  26th  July,  they  passed  the  Gany, 
a  river  about  one  mile  broad. 

From  Cape  Halkett  the  coast  turned  suddenly  off 
to  the  W.  N.  W.  It  presented  to  the  eye  nothing  but 
a  succession  of  low  banks  of  frozen  mud.  In  the 
evening  they  passed  the  mouths  qf  a  large  stream, 
which  they  named  Smith's  river.  From  thence  for 
about  nine  miles  the  coast  line  is  formed  of  gravel 
reefs,  near  the  extremity  of  which,  at  Point  Pitt,  the 
land  trends  more  to  the  westward.  Here  they  were 
detained  by  ice  until  the  following  afternoon,  (27thy) 
when  an  opening  presented  itself,  they  resumed  their 
route.  It  blew  a  cutting  blast  from  the  northeast,  and 
the  salt  water  froze  upon  the  oars  and  the  rigging. 
Point  Drew,  seven  miles  distant  from  their  last  en- 
campment, is  the  commencement  of  a  bay  of  con- 
siderable size,  but  extremely  shallow,  and  much  en- 
cumbered with  ice.  To  seaward  the  ice  was  still 
smooth  and  solid,  as  in  the  depth  of  a  sunless  winter. 
At  midnight,  they  reached  a  narrow  projecting  point, 
across  which  the  peaks  of  some  high  icebergs  ap- 
peared. This  point  they  named  Cape  George  Simp- 
son, as  a  mark  of  respect  for  the  governoiir  of  the 
company's  territories,  to  whose  excellent  arrange- 
ments the  success  of  the  expedition  is  in  a  great 
measure  indebted. 

This  point  was  destined  to  be  the  limit  of  their 
boat  navigation,  for  during  the  four  following  days 
they  were  only  able  to  advance  as  many  miles.  The 
weather  was  foggy  and  dismallY  cold,  the  .wiki  fowl 
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pMsed  in  kmg  fii|^  to  the  westward,  and  there 
seemed  little  proq>ect  of  their  being  able  to  reach 
Beechey's  Point  Barrow  by  water.  Boat  Extreme 
le  ntnated  in  lat  71  deg.  3  min.  24  sec.  N.,  long. 
154  deg.  26  min.  30  sec.  W. ;  variation  of  compass 
42  deg.  86  min.  18  sec.  E. 

Under  these  circumstances  Mr.  Thomas  Simpson 
vadertook  to  complete  the  journey  on  foot,  and  ac- 
cordingly started  on  the  first  of  August  with  five 
OMn,  Mr.  Dease  and  the  other  five  men  remaining  in 
duu^  of  the  boats. 

The  pedestrians  carried  with  them  their  arms, 
some  ammunition,  pemican,  a  small  oiled  canvass 
canoe  for  the  crossing  of  rivers,  the  necessary  astro- 
nomical instruments,  and  some  trinkets  for  the  natives. 

It  was  one  of  the  worst  days  of  the  whole  season, 
and  the  fog  was  so  dense  that  the  party  were  under 
the  necessity  of  rigidly  following  the  tortuous  outline 
of  the  coast,  which  for  twenty  miles  formed  a  sort  of 
inregular  inland  bay  (being  guarded  without  by  a  se- 
ries of  gravel  reefs)  the  shore  of  which  was  almost 
on  a  level  with  the  water,  and  intersected  with  in- 
nmnerable  salt  creeks,  through  which  they  waded, 
besides  three  considerable  rivers  which  they  trav- 
ersed in  their  portable  canoe.  Next  day  the  weath- 
er improved,  and  at  noon  Mr.  Simpson  had  an  ob- 
aervation  for  lat.  in  71  deg.  9  min.  45  sec.  The  land 
now  inclined  to  the  southwest,  and  continued  very 
low  and  mnddy,  and  as  on  the  preceding  day,  abound- 
ing in  salt  creeks,  whose  waters  were  at  the  freez- 
ing temperature.  The  party  had  proceeded  about 
ten  miles,  when  to  their  dismay  the  coast  suddenly 
tamed  off  to  the  southward,  forming  an  inlet  as  far 
aa  the  eye  could  reach. 

At  die  same  moment,  they  descried  at  no  great 
diatance  a  small  camp  of  Esquimaux,  to  which  they 
iaunediately  directed  their  steps.  The  men  were 
ahaent  hunting,  and  the  women  and  children  took  to 
their  boat  in  the  greatest  alarm,  leaving  behind  them 
an  infirm  man,  who  was  in  an  agony  of  fear.  A  few 
words  of  friendship  removed  his  apprehensions,  and 
brought  back  the  fugitives,  who  were  equally  sur- 
prised and  delighted  to  behold  white  men.  They  set 
before  the  party  fresh  reindeer  meat  and  seal  oil. 

Mr.  Simpson  now  determined  to  adopt  a  more  ex- 
peditions mode  of  travelling,  by  obtaining  the  loan 
of  one  of  their  "  oomiaks,^  or  family  skin  canoes,  to 
conrey  the  party  to  Point  Barrow,  with  which,  from 
a  chart  drawn  by  one  of  the  women,  it  appeared  that 
these  people  were  well  acquainted. 

Four  oars  were  fitted  with  lashings  to  this  strange 
craft.  Before  starting  the  hunters  arrived,  and  pres- 
eats  1^  tobacco,  awls,  buttons,  d^c,  were  made  to 
ail  ^le  inmates  of  the  encampment,  with  which  they 
were  highly  gratified. 

Oease's  inlet  is  five  miles  broad  at  this  place,  yet 
so  low  is  the  land  that  one  shore  is  just  visible 
from  the  other  in  the  clearest  weather.  It  now  again 
Uew  strongly  horn  the  northeast,  bringing  back  the 
eold  dense  fog ;  but  the  traverse  was  effected  by  the 
aid  of  the  compass.  The  waves  run  high,  ana  the 
skin  boat  anrmonnted  Uiem  with  mat  biM>yancy ; 
the  party  encamped  on  the  west  side  of  the  inlet. 
Tlia  banks  there  were  of  frozbn  mud,  ten  or  twelve 
feet  hi|^ ;  the  country  within  was  perfectly  flat, 
abcfimded  in  small  lakes,  and  produced  a  very  short 
Base ;  but  nowhere  had  the  thaw  penetrated  more 
wn  two  indiea  beneath  the  surface,  while  nader 


water  along  the  diore  the  bottom  waa  still  impene- 
trably frozen.  Not  a  log  was  to  be  found  in  this  land 
of.  desdiation  ;  but  our  party  followed  the  example  of 
the  natives,  and  made  their  fire  of  the  roots  of  the 
dwarf  willow  in  a  little  chimney  of  turf.  Next 
morning,  August  3,  the  fog  cleared  for  a  while,  but 
it  was  still  bitterly  cold,  and  the  swell  beat  violently 
on  the  outside  of  a  heavy  lino  of  ice  which  lay 
packed  upon  the  shore. 

To  weather  this  was  a  work  of  danger  ;  but  the 
good  qualities  of  their  boat,  after  a  severe  trial,  car- 
ried them  safely  through.  The  land  ran  out  for  five 
miles  to  the  northward,  then  turned  off  to  the  north- 
west, beyond  which,  at  Point  Christie,  the  lat.  71 
deg.  12  min.  36  sec.  was  observed.  From  thence 
the  coast  trended  more  westerly  for  ten  miles,  form- 
ing two  points  and  a  bay,  which  Mr.  Simpson  named 
after  chief  factors  Charles  and  Rowaad,  and  chief 
trader  Ross.  The  party  then  came  up  to  what  ap- 
peared a  large  bay,  where  they  halted  for  two  or 
three  hours  to  await  the  dispersion  of  the  fog — not 
knowing  which  way  to  steer.  In  the  evening  their 
wish  was  gratified,  and  the  weather  from  that  time 
was  sensibly  ameliorated.  The  bay  was  now  ascer- 
tained to  be  only  four  miles  in  width  ;  the  depth  half 
way  across  was  1 J  fathoms  on  a  bottom  of  sand  ; 
that  of  Dease's  inlet  was  afterward  found  to  be  two 
fathoms,  muddy  bottom,  being  the  greatest  depth  be- 
tween Return  Reef  and  Point  Barrow,  except  at  ten 
miles  southeast  from  Cape  Halkett,  where  three 
fathoms  were  sounded  on  our  return.  After  crossing 
Mackenzie's  bay  the  coast  again  trended  for  eight 
or  nine  miles  to  the  W.  N.  W.  A  compact  body  of 
ice  extended  all  along,  and  beyond  the  reach  of 
vision  to  seaward ;  but  the  party  carried  their  light 
vessel  within  that  formidable  barrier,  and  made  their 
way  through  the  narrow  channels  close  to  the  shore. 

At  midnight,  they  passed  the  mouth  of  a  fine  deep 
river,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  to  which  Mr.  Simp- 
son gave  the  name  of  Bellevue,  and  in  less  than  an 
hour  afterward  the  rising  sun  gratified  him  with  the 
view  of  Point  Barrow  stretching  out  to  the  N.  N.  W. 
They  soon  crossed  Elson  bay,  which  in  the  perfect 
calm,  had  acquired  a  tough  coating  of  young  ice,  but 
had  much  difficulty  in  making  their  way  through  a 
broad  and  heavy  pack  that  rested  upon  the  shore. 
On  reaching  it,  and  seeing  the  ocean  extending 
away  to  the  southward,  they  hoisted  their  flag,  and 
with  three  cheers  took  possession  of  their  discover- 
ies in  his  Majesty's  name. 

Point  Barrow  is  a  long  low  spit,  composed  of  gravel 
and  coarse  sand,  which  the  pressure  of  the  ice  has 
forced  up  into  numerous  mounds,  that,  viewed  from 
a  distance,  assiune  the  appearance  of  huge  boulder 
rocks.  At  the  spot  where  the  party  landed,  it  is 
only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  across,  but  it  is  broader  to- 
ward its  termination.  The  first  object  that  present- 
ed itself  on  looking  round  the  landing-place,  was  an 
immense  cemetery.  The  bodies  lay  exposed  in  the 
most  horrible  and  disgusting  manner,  and  many  of 
them  appeared  so  fresh  that  the  men  became  alarm- 
ed that  the  cholera,  or  some  other  dreadful  disease, 
was  raging  among  the  natives.  Two  considerable 
camps  of  3ie  latter  stood  at  no  great  distance  on 
the  point,  but  none  of  the  inmates  ventured  to  ap- 
proach Ull  our  party  first  visited  them,  and  with  the 
customary  expressions  of  friendahip,  dissipated  ihett 
apprehenaiotta. 
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THE  PALISADES. 

T&Esx  is  probably  no  rirer  in  the  world  iriiooe 
ficinage,  within  the  same  extent,  presents  such 
a  combination  of  beauty  and  grandeur  of  natural 
scenery,  enriched  by  historical  associations  of 
the  greatest  moment,  as  the  Hudson.  From 
Manhattan  island  to  its  junction  with  the  Mohawk, 
lofty  mountains,  gently  undulating  hills,  cultiva- 
ted fields,  and  beautiful  villages  and  hamlets  al- 
ternately meet  the  eye  as  we  speed  along  its 
waters  in  the  swift  steamer,  all  bursting  in  suc- 
cession upon  the  sight  like  the  startling  scenes 
of  a  moving  panorama.  And  to  the  Ameri- 
can— to  the  happy  recipient  of  the  boon  of 
liberty — a  boon  fought  for  and  won  by  his  fathers, 
and  bequeathed  to  him  as  a  birthright,  almost 
every  spot  is  hallowed  by  the  associations  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  War  of  Indepen- 
dence. Many  a  mountain  summit  has  been  the 
pyre  on  which  beacon  fires  were  lighted  by  the 
hand  of  disinterested  patriotism ;  many  a  plain 
that  meets  our  view  is  the  place  where  men, 
strong  in  body  and  stronger  in  principle,  bivou- 
acked at  night,  and  marshalled  in  battle  array 
at  day,  ready  to  strike  boldly  for  their  country 
and  their  firesides. 

The  first  objects  of  historical  interest  to  be 
seen  after  leaving  New  York,  are  the  ruins  of 
Forts  Lee  and  Washington :  the  former  is  situa- 
ted just  at  the  commencement  of  the  Palisades, 
about  ten  miles  above  the  city,  and  the  latter, 
nearly  opposite,  upon  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
river.  On  entering  the  Tappan  Zee,  now  Tappan 
Bay,  you  see  upon  the  east,  the  village  of  Tarry- 
town,  and  on  the  west,  that  of  Tappan  ;  one  mem- 
orable as  the  place  where  the  unfortunate  Andre 
was  arrested,  and  the  other  as  the  spot  where  he 
was  executed.  We  next  pass  Stoney  Point,  the 
scene  of  one  of  the  brave  exploits  of  General 
Wayne ;  and  reaching  Caldwell's  Landing,  oppo- 
site Peekskill,  romantic  scenery  seldom  sur- 
passed, is  developed.  Every  spot  on  shore  is 
consecrated  ground— consecrated  by  the  con- 
gregation there  of  several  of  the  master  spirits  of 
the  war  of  Independence.  There  at  one  time 
Washington,  Putnam,  Kosciusko,  Arnold  and 
other  ofilcers  met,  and  celebrated  the  birthday 
of  the  Dauphin  of  France,  the  unfortunate 
Louis  who  lost  his  crown  and  his  life  during  the 
revolution  of  '94. 

In  this  neighborhood  are  the  ruins  of  Forts 
Montgomery  and  Clinton ;  and  soon  after  passing 
the  lofty  promontory  on  the  eastern  diore  of  the 
river,  we  may  see  in  the  distance  toward  the 
northwest,  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Independence 
the  gray  walls  of  Fort  Putnam,  about  four  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  plain  on  which  stands  the 
Military  Academy  of  West  Point,  and  about  three 
qoarters  of  a  mile  distant    The  plateau  of  Weat 


Pointy  aai  ka  wImIo  MifhWrheod,  is  chsm 
groond.  Here  too  were  eongregi^ed  the  wortUaa 
of  the  Revoktion;  and  at  this  *<key  to  Ae 
northern  country"  Kosciusko  for  some  time  made 
his  residence.  Here  Arnold  formed  his  plans  of 
treason,  and  from  hence  despatched  Andre  on  his 
fatal  journey.  Here  amid  the  mounds  which 
mark  the  redoubts  of  Fort  Clinton,  arises  a  moa-  \ 
ument  sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  brave  Polidi 
ofiicer.  And  not  far  distant  is  another,  erected  by 
General  Brown  in  honor  of  Col.  Eleazar  D.  Wood,  ^ 
who  fell  at  the  sortie  of  Fort  Erie  in  1814.  We 
might  multiply  our  records  of  the  past  deeds  of 
bravery  and  patriotism  which  this  classic  spot 
brings  to  recollection,  and  point  to  the  head- 
quarters of  Washington  at  Newburgh;  to  the 
crest  of  Beacon  Hill  whereon  fires  were  lighted 
during  the  stormy  period  of  our  war  for  liberty; 
or  to  the  passage  up  the  river  of  British  vessels 
as  far  as  Kingston,  to  bum  villages  and  awe  the 
inhabitants  into  submission  to  British  authority; 
but  in  so  doing  we  should  digress  too  far  from 
the  object  of  this  article — a  brief  notice  of  the 
Palisades,  a  portion  of  which  is  represented  iao«r 
frontispiece. 

The  Palisades  are  so  named  from  their  perpen- 
dicular position,  and  resemblance  to  colamas 
forming  an  enclosure.  They  extend  from  a  point 
a  little  north  of  Hoboken,  N.  J.  on  the  weitem 
side  of  the  river,  to  near  Slote  creek,  a  distance 
of  over  twenty  miles ;  and  present  a  wall,  varying 
in  perpendicular  height  from  two  hundred  to  six 
hundred  feet.  They  form  a  part  of  a  basakie 
ridge  which  rises  at  Bergen  point  in  New  Jersey, 
and  gradually  increases  in  height  till  some  of  its 
summits  reach  an  elevation  of  more  than  a  thou- 
sand feet  above  tide-water.  This  ridge  curves 
round  Tappan  Bay,  leaving  on  the  margin  of  the 
cove,  a  limited  but  pleasant  champagne  country, 
which  is  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  The  ridge 
varies  in  width  from  an  eighth  of  a  mile  to  three 
miles,  forming  a  handsome  region  of  arable  taUe 
land. 

The  Palisades  are  divided  into  numerous  verti- 
cal fissures,  which  give  them  the  appearance  of 
detached  columns.  In  these  fissures  are  freqneatp 
ly  found  alluvial  deposites,  from  which  vegetatiaa 
shoots  forth,  the  only  relief  to  their  bare  and 
mason-work  appearance.  These  basalt  rockf 
comprehend  almost  every  variety  of  formation — 
the  ^mygdaloid^  containing  cellules,  sometimes 
empty,  and  sometimes  filled,  and  often  presentihg 
the  warty  appearance  of  slag^the  basaltic  JPres- 
cia  or  Traptuff  consisting  of  pebbles  and  angulsf 
grains  cemented — and  the  columnar  btnali  in  patL 
matie  polygons,  sometimes  articulated,  eoMiil 
ing  of  hornblende,  feldspar  and  eptdote,  wi6k 
which  compact  and  radiated  prehntte  is  some* 
times  blended. 

This  wall  of  *^  eternal  nuisonry  *'  ia  beantinilljr 
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iVy  Ae  fiBclgreidliTatedeoiivlryoiitlie 
MMtem  side  of  the  river,  which  rises  in  a  gentle 
dope  from  the  water's  edge  and  presents  at  a 
glanee  a  rich  agricultural  region,  adorned  with 
tasteful  mansions.  Although  here  the  superior 
grandeur  of  the  Highlands  is  wanting,  yet  the 
pleasing  combination  of  the  majestic  and  beautiful 
renders  this  portion  of  the  scenery  of  the  Hudson 
mer,  inferior  to  none  other. 


THE  INDIANS  OF  WESTERN  NEW  YORK. 
Among  the  many  acts  of  brotherly  love  for 
which  the  society  of  Friends  are  eminent,  one, 
|Hrc»diictive  of  mach  good,  is  that  of  appointing  a 
eommittee  at  each  yearly  meeting,  to  visit  the 
remnants  of  the  Indian  tribes,  in  the  western  part 
of  New  York.  The  following  interesting  facts 
are  derived  from  the  report  of  the  committee,  ap- 
pointed at  the  last  yearly  meeting. 

Thb  ChfONDAGAs.  The  reservation  secured  to 
diis  tribe,  is  situated  about  seven  miles  south  from 
the  beautiful  village  of  Syracuse,  and  consists  of  a 
territory  about  two  and  a  half  miles  wide  by  three 
«nd  three  quarters  in  length,  and  has  a  present 
population  of  some  three  hundred  souls.  .The 
condition  of  these  Indians,  when  the  notice  of  the 
Friends  was  first  attracted  to  them,  is  described 
as  having  been  deplorable.  There  was  but  one 
house  in  the  whole  Reservation,  and  the  door  of 
that  house  was  placed  upon  four  stakes,  driven 
into  the  earth,  to  form  a  Uible,  from  which  their 
friendly  visitants  could  eat  the  provisions  which 
they  carried  with  them.  A  few  miserable  bark 
huts  formed  the  residue  of  their  habitations,  and 
the  poor  people  were  in  as  wretched  a  state  as 
could  weU  be  imagined.  They  were  cut  off  from 
their  natural  means  of  support — the  chase  ;  and 
they  felt  themselves  oppressed,  despised,  and  look- 
ed upon  the  white  man  as  their  oppressor.  The 
whites  at  that  period,  instead  of  encouraging  the 
Indians,  seemed  disposed  rather  to  deceive  and 
wrong  them.  Intemperance  found  its  way  among 
them,  through  the  white  man's  introduction,  and 
the  degraded,  despised  Indian,  looking  forward 
only  to  the  rapid  and  inevitable  extinction  of  his 
race,  gave  himself  up  to  inaction  and  to  vice. 
Such  was  the  situation  of  the  Onondagas,  when 
the  notice  of  the  Friends'  Society  was  attracted 
toward  them.     Mark  the  change. 

They  have  now  a  Council-House,  which  is  a 
commodious  white  frame  building — and  dwelling- 
houses  mostly  frame,  though  some  are  of  hewn 
logs,  sufficiently  comfortable  to  accommodate  the 
population.  Their  houses  are  mostly  about  twenty 
by  thirty  feet,  generally  not  painted.  They  own 
a  saw-mill,  and  rent  it  to  a  white  man,*  who  saws 
their  logs  on  shares.  There  is  no  grist-mill  in 
the  settlement,  though  they  have  many  good  mill 
fites.  Most  of  the  Indians  keep  one  or  more 
cows,  and  their  barns  are  at  least  as  numerous  as 
their  houses.  Their  lodgings  are  on  cot-bed- 
steads, but  the  beds  and  a  few  simple  articks  of 
35 


fumiitare  exhibit  but  little  neatneas  or  erder.  A 
wooden  mortar  and  pestle  for  pounding  corn,  a 
few  iron  pots,  stools  and  wooden  utensils,  with 
scarcely  an  article  of  crockery  generally  comprise 
their  whole  store  of  household  furniture.  Some 
of  the  houses  have  only  shutters  without  glass 
windows.  These  Indians  generally  go  decently 
dressed ;  many  of  them,  however,  retaining  the 
peculiarities  of  the  red  man,  such  as  broaches, 
earrings,  bead-embroidered  leggins,  &c.  Their 
lands  are  now  well  cultivated — thehr  lots  are  in 
many  instances  neatly  fenced — Chey  have  im- 
proved their  roads — and  have  made  very  satisfac- 
tory advances  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  All 
this  is  the  fruit  of  the  benevolence  of  the  Society 
of  Friends.  None  of  this  nation  appear  to  have 
joined  any  society  of  Christian  professors,  their 
religion  is  of  the  most  simple  character,  inculca- 
ting reverence  for  the  Great  Spirit,  and  for  Him 
only — and  that  he  will  reward  them  according  to 
their  actions. 

ToNAWA24DAS.  This  is  understood  to  be  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  Indian  settlements  in  the 
State.  The  population  now  amounts  to  about 
500.  Their  dwellings  are  generally  comfortable, 
and  their  furniture  and  cooking  utensils  better 
than  those  usually  found  in  Indian  dwellings. 
Their  lands  appear  to  be  of  good  quality,  are  well 
cultivated,  and  stocked  with  horses  and  cattle. 
Black  Chief  is  the  head  of  the  tribe,  which  is  said 
to  be  unanimously  averse  to  the  government 
scheme  of  emigration. 

TuscARORAs.  This  Reservation  consists  of  6920 
acres,  5000  of  which  were  purchased  by  the  In- 
dians  from  the  Holland  Land  Company,  and  no 
one  holds  a  preemption  right  over  this  portion 
of  it.  Population  280  persons.  The  Railroad  to 
the  Falls  of  Niagara  passes  through  this  tract, 
and  the  Company  very  honorably  made  compen- 
sation to  the  Inclians  for  the  damages  occasioned 
thereby.  Several  of  the  Tuscaroras  have  very 
good  farms,  which  they  cultivate  with  success. 
One  of  them  had  a  field  last  season  of  twenty 
acres  in  wheat  on  his  farm,  and  it  is  stated  that 
he  had  saved,  and  placed  out  at  interest,  three 
thousand  dollars. 

Cattaraugus.  This  Reservation  extends  from 
the  north  of  Cattaraugus  Creek,  seven  miles  into 
the  interior,  and  is  four  miles  wide  i  the  soil  is 
light,  fertile,  and  easy  to  cultivate.  The  principal 
clearings  are  along  the  public  road,  producing 
fine  grass  and  grain.  But  a  small  portion  of  the 
valley  is  yet  cleared,  much  of  the  timber  being 
heavy.  The  dwellhogs  are  principally  built ''of 
logs,  though  there  were  a  number  of  snug  frame- 
houses,  with  good  barns  and  other  out-houses. 
There  is  a  saw-mill,  rented  to  a  white  man,  and 
much  timber  is  cut  on  this  Reservation. 

The  approach  to  this  settlement,  which  is  under 
the  especial  care  of  the  Genesee  Yearly  Meeting, 
is  thus  detailed  : — 

^^  After  travelling  a  difficult  road,  for  two  miles 
through  the  woods,  that  nearly  surrounded  the 
Indian  settlement,  we  emerged  from  them,  near 
the  brink  of  an  abrupt  descent  perhaps  two  hun- 
dred feet ;  below  lay  a  delightful  valley,  several 
miles  wide,  nearly  level,  extending  east  and  west 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  rea^b.  H  was  studded 
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ov«r,  hw%  $mi  itumrmj  witk  Indkn  kibittliMs. 
Tkrovgfa  this  valiev  ran  the  Cattaraagus  creek, 
or  river,  though  hiaden  from  oar  sight  hy  trees. 
The  first  dweflinffs  we  a]^oaehed  ii^re  without 
chimneys,  and  about  the  poorest  we  had  seea. 
It  was  a  pleasant  evening,  and  we  met  several 
men,  women  and  children,  returning  from  the 
labors  of  the  field,  with  hoes  in  their  hande. 
We  proceeded  down  the  valley,  on  a  pretty  good 
road,  to  the  settlement  granted  by  the  Indians  to 
Friends,  for  the  sapport  of  an  Indian  school. 
This  establishment  is  on  the  main  road  from  Lodi 
to  Lake  Erie.  The  buildings  are  placed  on  a 
green  lawn  of  about  an  acre,  and  consist  of  a 
dwelliiifif-house  twenty-six  by  thirty-six  feet, 
fchool-hoase,  bam,  and  other  out-buildings.  The 
farm  contains  aboat  two  hundred  acres ;  seventy 
of  which  are  well  enclosed,  and  cultivated  in 
wheat,  oats,  Indian  corn,  potatoes,  &;c.,  with  con- 
siderable meadow,  all  in  good  condition.  We 
attended  the  schoo],  and  procured  a  specimen  of 
Indian  writing ;  there  were  present  fourteen  small 
Indians,  and  a  number  of  white  children,  who,  with 
their  parents,  resided  among  them.  In  winter, 
we  were  told,  it  was  attended  by  an  average  of 
twenty-four  i  many  of  the  larger  children  being 
now  at  home,  employed  in  hoeing  corn  ;  a  num- 
ber of  whom  we  saw,  and  found  they  could  read, 
write  and  cipher,  and  speak  tolerable  English. 
In  November,  1840,  the  benevolent  arrangement 
of  the  Friends  with  the  Indians,  as  respects  the 
school,  and  ^the  two  hundred  acres  of  land  set 
apart  for  its  support,  will  expire  ;  after  which 
period,  it  is  specified  in  the  articles  of  agreement, 
between  the  Indians  and  the  Committee  of  Genesee 
Yearly  Meeting,  that  it  shall  be  continued,  under 
the  care  of  a  joint  committee  of  Indians  and 
Friends,  for  the  education  of  the  children  in  the 
Cattaraugus  Reservation,  for  ever." 

The  in-door  arrangements  of  these  Indians,  it  is 
said,  do  not  correspond  with  the  improvements 
which  they  have  otherwise  made  ;  al though  there 
are  instances,  where  they  have,  in  addition  to  a 
comfortable  frame-house,  a  sufilcient  number  of 
beds,  chairs,  tables,  crockery,  and  kitchen«uten- 
sils,  much  in  the  order  of  a  farmer  in  comfortable 
circumstances. 

Very  many  of  the  men  of  this  tribe  dress  after 
the  manner  of  their  white  neighbors ;  the  women 
generally  dress  in  short-gowns  and  petticoats, 
ornamented  lecgins  and  moccasins,  or  shoes; 
they  wear  the  blanket  or  shawl  over  the  head  and 
sjl^oalders,  and  trinkets  about  the  neck.  They 
commonly  eat  but  twice  a  day,  or  when  hungry, 
though  many  are  beginning  to  adopt  the  practice 
of  eating  at  regular  periods,  like  white  people  ; 
their  principal  diet  is  boiled  hommony,  sometimes 
sweetened  with  maple  sugar.  These  Indians  may 
be  called  a  sober  people.  They  are  tolerably  in- 
d«striouS|  and  generally  provide  a  sufiiciency  for 
support.  Some  .support  themselves  well  by 
making  moccasins,  ace.  for  sale.  The  women 
still  work  in  the  fields,  with  their  husbands.  There 
are  a  number  in  this,  as  in  other  reservations, 
who  let  out  their  cleared  land  to  white  people,  at 
mm  annual  rent  of  from  two  to  three  dollars  per 
acre. 

StmoAs^— The  renaant  of  this  gveal  tribe  ia- 


iMiMtedw  B^fctoinsnalii,  TteMMrtmsT 
the  ConHbittee  ef  Friends  thns  desaribaa  their 
visit  to  this  reservation : — 

''We  called  at  Big  Kettle's  habitation.  Ha 
was  not  at  home,  having  retired  to  a  distant  rest- 
dence,  in  poor  health.  He  is  said  to  be  a  man  of 
great  powers  of  mind  ;  is  the  first  chief  of  the 
Seneca  Nation  since  Red  Jacket,  andpreservea 
the  simplieit V  of  the  Indian  character.  Hfs  hoose, 
a  small  log-buildine,  we  felt  strongly  iDefined  t9 
enter,  but  an  ox-yoke  leaning  against  the  door, 
(the  Indian  lock  and  key)  forbade  the  act,  nnd 
we  retired,  with  feelings  of  respect,  for  the  hon- 
esty of  a  people  who  require  no  other  guard  fot 
their  property. 

^  ''  The  main  road  leads  throno^h  this  Reserva- 
tion, crossing  the  creek  several  times  on  good 
bridges. 

''  The  land  is  fine  and  rich,  with  coasidevaUa 
clearing  on  both  sides  of  the  road.  Thwre  aie 
about  seven  hundred  and  forty  inhabitants.  Their 
houses  are  both  frame  and  log,  with  bams  and 
out-houses.  Several  of  the  houses  are  very  com- 
modious, and  their  interior  arrangements  are 
much  better  than  many  we  had  seen ;  some  were 
well  furnished.  Their  women  were  well  clad, 
and  tolerably  attentive  to  donostic  order ;  thej 
still  wear  some  beads,  broaches,  dec.  The  hms 
were  dressed  mostly  like  the  whites,  and  ike 
young  men  generally  read  and  write,  and  speak 
English.  Tney  have  one  schoql,  attended  hf 
from  ten  to  twenty-five  pupils,  averaging  about 
sixteen.  They  are  now  convinced  of  the  neeea- 
sity  of  quitting  the  chase,  becoming  farmers,  and 
some,  of  educating  their  children. 

''  There  are  a  few  mechanics  among  them,  aueh 
as  plough-makers,  carpenters  and  ttulors,  but  m 
these  branches  they  have  made  little  progreaa, 
owing  to  their  near  vicinity  to  BufiTau),  where 
they  can  have  their  wants  easily  supplied.  They 
have  greatly  improved  in  temperance,  and  had 
they  not  been  so  harassed  on  the  question  ef 
emi^ation,  their  advancement  in  other  respeela 
would  have  been  more  conspicuous.  The  per* 
manent  improvement  making  in  the  several  set- 
tlements, we  thought,  spoke  m  language  stronffor 
than  words,  the  general  opposition  to  removal  *' 

Revolutionary  Reminiscence, — The  following  is  a 
correct  list  of  the  soldiers  furnished  by  each  State 
during  the  revolution.  The  free  population  of  Mas- 
sachusetts was  in  1790,475,000;  the  population  of 
Virginia  about  520,000,  of  New  Hampshire  141,000 

Regulars. 

New  Hampshire,-        -        -        .  12,407 

Massachusetts,         •         •         •         -  67,907 

Rhode  Island,       .         •         •         .  5,908 

Connecticut, 31,935 

New  York,           ....  17,781 

New  Jersey,    .        -        -        .        .  10,726 

Pennsylvania,       ....  25,678 

Delaware,       .....  3,386 

Maryland, 13,913 

Virginia, 26,678 

North  Carolina,             ...  7,363 
South  Carolina,        -        •        -        -6,147 

Georfia,      .        «        .        .        .  2,619 
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ALBANY. 

HI8T0RICAL   ftEMINI8CfiNCB& 

Albany,  was  thus  Buned,  in  the  year  1654,  in 
kooour  of  James,  Duke  of  York  and  Albany,  who 
afterward  ascended  the  throne  of  England,  as  James 
n.  Its  original  Indian  name  was  ScAo-negh-ta-da, 
iigiiifying  **ihe  end  of  the  pine  woods  f^  and  this 
aame,  for  the  same  reason,  was  applied  by  the 
aborigines  to  the  site  of  the  city  of  Scheuectady, 
where  it  is  yet  retained  with  a  slight  variation  in 
the  cmbography.  The  Dutcb  named  Albany, 
**  BeaTerwyck,"  and  afterward  "  Wiilemstadt."  It 
was  never  known  as  Fort  Orange  or  Crania,  as  has 
beeai  asserted;  but  the  fort  only  was  called  Fort 
Ormge,  By  some,  tbis  place  was  named  in  derision, 
"  Dt  Fauck"  or  The  Net,  in  allusion  to  the  supposed 
grasping  or  ca/rAtnf  propensities  of  its  inhabitants,  in 
the  acciunalation  of  wealth.  The  shores  of  Albany 
Bever  knew  the  footsteps  of  a  white  man  till  the 
BftODth  of  September,  in  the  year  1610,  when 
Hendrick  Chrystyance,  who  was  sent  up  the  river 
by  Henry  Hudson,  to  reconnoitre^  or  explore  the 
country,  first  landed  here,  and  as  far  as  can  be 
learned  from  tradition  and  some  documentary  evi- 
d^ice,  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present 
Noith  Market.  In  that  or  the  succeeding  year,  a 
party  of  the  Dutch  built  a  block-house  on  the  north 
poiat  of  Marte  Gerritse^s  or  Boyd's  island,  a  short 
distance  below  the  Albany  ferry.  This  house  was 
erected  for  a  twofold  purpose,  first  to  open  a  trade  with 
the  Indians  in  furs,  and  next  to  secure  themselves 
against  any  sudden  attack  from  tbe  savages.  But  it 
was  soon  demolished,  for  the  next  spring's  freshet 
and  ice  swept  the  whole  of  it  away.  This  party 
then  chose  a  hill  subsequently  called  Kiddenhoogh- 
Unf  within  two  miles  of  Albany,  for  the  erection 
of  another  trading-house.  The  Indians  called  this 
hiU  Ta-wass-a-gun-shee  or  the  Lookout  Hill,  Not 
kmg  afterward,  however,  this  post  was  abandoned, 
and  a  more  convenient  one  selected.  The  spot  thus 
chosen  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  house  now  called 
^  Fort  Orange  Hotel,"  in  South-Market  street.  The 
Dutch  there  erected  a  fort,  '*  mounting  eight  stone- 
piacw,"t  and  called  it  "  Fort  Orange." 

Till  after  the  year  1625,  the  Dutch  did  not  con- 
template making  any  permanent  settlements  in  this 
stale.  They  merely  visited  the  country  in  the 
autumn  and  winter,  with  a  view  to  the  fur-trade  with 
the  Indians,  returning  in  the  spring  to  Holland  or 
••  Vader-landt."  But  in  that  year,  Uie  Dutch  West 
India  Company  first  entertained  the  idea  of  coloni- 
sir^  their  newly  discovered  territories  in  America ; 
ana  accordingly  ofiered  large  appropriations  of  land 
Id  such  families  as  should  '*  settle"  in  iheii  colony 
oT  New  Netherlands.  This  soon  brought  many 
over,  and  from  that  period  till  1635,  several  of  our 
respectable  Dutch  families  arrived.     Among 


*  XUkUnhooghien,  or  Kidd't  kdgkU  or  hiU,  received  that 
ftnae  about  the  year  1701,  and  according  to  undition,  in  mem- 
ory «f  the  pirate  Kidd  so  celebrated  "in  song  and  story,"  who 
H  wts  snpposed  concealed  much  of  his  ill-gotten  treasure  in  its 
vkWly.  It  is  hoMrerer  doubted  whether  Kidd  ascended  the 
IMion  river  as  £ar  as  Albany. 

t  Aecor&g  to  Mr.  Vander  Kempt,  the  translator  of  our  Dutch 
"^  ffd%   they  were  called  **  Btien^geetuckent"  or  stone  pieces, 
use  they  were  loaded  with  Hone  instead  of  iron  baU.    They 

bars,  longiludiiiall; 
r  immeiMe  oaKbtr 


%9tie  fMrmed  of  Urg^  and  strong  iron  Imrs,  longiiudioally  laitl 
sni  hm^md  with  iron  hoopS|  and  were  of  * 


them  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Van  l^helluyne 
Quackenboss,  Lansing,  Bleeker,  Van  Ness,  Pniyn 
Van  Woert,  Wendell,  Van  Eps,  and  Van  Rensselaer 
families.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  stone  or  brick 
building  was  erected  here  (the  fort  excepted)  until 
the  year  1647,  when  according  to  a  letter  from 
*•  Commissary  De  la  Montagnie"  to  the  Dutch  gov- 
ernour  at  New  Amsterdam  [New  York],  a  stone 
building  was  erected  near  the  fort,  and  he  complains 
of  "  the  enormous  libations"  poured  out  upon  the 
occasion  of  celebrating  its  completion ;  "  no  less," 
he  says,  *•  than  eight  ankers  of  brandy  were  con- 
sumed."* No  doubt  the  whole  garrison  partook  of 
the  festivity.  *  It  is  believed  that  the  stone  building 
recently  taken  down,  and  which  stood  at  the  corner 
south  of  the  theatre  in  South-Pearl  street,  was  the 
stone  house  alluded  to  by  De  la  Montagnie.  About 
ninety-six  years  ago,  Albany  was  protected  against 
sudden  irruptions  from  the  Indians,  by  the  erection 
of  Palisades.i  (sometimes,  though  improperly,  called 
Stockades  or  Stockadoes^)  part  of  me  remains  of 
wliich  were  visible  within  the  last  thirty  years. 
Barrack,  now  Chapel  street,  was  the  principal  place 
for  business.  Here  the  Indians  congregated  with 
their  furs,  and  here  the  Dutch  attended  *'  with  their 
guilders,  their  blankets,  brandy,  powder  and  shot.** 
Although  we  cannot  vouch  for  the  truth  of  Dr. 
Franklin's  anecdote,  that  in  those  early  days,  a 
Dutchman's  hand,  placed  in  one  scale  against  a 
quantity  of  fur  in  the  other,  was  computed  at  one 
pound,  and  his  foot  at  two,  yet  doubtless  many  frauds 
were  practised  upon  the  natives  in  their  intercourse 
and  trade  with  the  Dutch.  The  government  of  the 
city  was  extremely  rigid,  and  oftentimes  cruel.  It 
bore  the  character  more  of  a  military  despotism, 
than  that  of  an  internal  or  civU  police — ^heavy 
penalties  were  imposed  for  the  least  infraction  of 
the  laws  for  regulating  trade  with  the  Indians,  and 
many  families  consequently  ruined.  This  seventy 
drove  some  of  the  "  traders"  to  the  Schenectady 
flats,  where  they  intercepted  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  fur  on  its  way  to  Albany,  and  which  occa- 
sioned for  many  years  the  most  bitter  animosities 
between  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  places.  The 
circulating  medium,  or  currency,  then  principally  in 
use,  was  seawant.X 

The  amusements  of  the  Dutch  were  chiefly  sleigh- 
riding,  Pinxter  and  Paas  holidays  and  wedding  fes- 
tivities called  "  Maughet  de  BruytJ^  To  these  may 
be  added,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  funeral  festivities 
Pinxter  was  celebrated  during  the  whitsuntide  holy- 
days,  and  usually  continued  three  or  four  days, 
during  which  booths  or  tents  were  erected  for  fur- 
nishing refreshments,  <S&c.,  and  the  dance  called  "the 
totaw,"  was  a  great  favourite  among  the  inhabitants. 
The  dance  was  performed  by  the  Blacks  of  both 


*An  anker  contains  16  gallons.  At  this  period^  gin  is  not 
named  as  being  in  use ;  nor  until  the  year  1652^  does  it  appear  to 
have  been  intrmlaced  here  among  the  i>utch. 

t  Them  jpalisades  consisted  of  larffd  pieces  of  timber  in  dots 
contact  with  each  other,  driven  endwiae  into  the  ground,  mm) 
gates  or  openings  were  made  at  suitable  intervals,  which  wera 
closed  at  night  One  was  called  "The  North  Oate,"  and  that 
nam&  till  recently,  was  applied  to  that  part  of  owr  cky  now 
called  "the  fifth  ward."  These  pahsades  surrouj^ied  but  a 
small  part  of  the  city. 

t  Seavoant  was  formed  of  the  oyster  or  clam-sheQ,  and  was 
either  of  a  blue  or  jnurple  colour,  or  white.  The  former  was  the 
niost  vafaiabk^  berag  usually  worth  tve  timet  more  tlisa  iha 
while. 
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sexes,  and  sOmewbat  resemUed  the  Spanisk  Tati' 
dango.  This  holyday  has  faUen  into  disuse  within 
only  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  but  many  of  the 
inhabitants  still  remember  our  celebrated  ^King 
Charles,"  who,  with  his  red  uniform,  black,  shining 
face,  tall  figure,  and  commanding  attitude,  inade  this, 
his  gala-day,  and  attracted  universal  attention.  Paas, 
or  the  Easter  holydays,  was  celebrated  by  the  break- 
ing, or  (as  the  Dutch  phrase  was)  *'  butsing"  of  eggs, 
boiled  and  coloured  in  a  decoction  of  logwood; 
and  **Maughet  de  hruyt,  ghoe  cookies  oawi^*  was  the 
clamorous  and  reiterated  cry  of  an  assemblage  of 
men  and  boys  in  the  erening,  about  the  door  of 
the  house  where  a  wedding  luud  been  solemnized, 
and  wo  betide  the  windows,  if  the  happy  bridegroom 
did  not  cause  cakes  and  apples  to  be  distributed  iA 
great  abundance  among  the  crowd.  The  funeral 
ceremonies  were  very  expensive,  and  usually  attend- 
ed by  hundreds.  Spiced  wines,  and  ^  doode  cook,** 
(or  dead-cake)  were  plentifully  used,  and  pipes  and 
tobacco  were  added  to  these  refreshments,  till 
clouds  of  smoke  involved  the  wh<de  company  in 
almost  Cimmerian  darimess. 

Aldiough  the  Dutch  of  Beaverwyck  had  been 
proverbially  charged  with  an  inordinate  love  of  gain, 
vet  their  records  demonstrate  that  they  were  not 
mdifPerent  to  the  more  important  matters  of  reli^on. 

Attached  from  education  and  principle  to  the  doc- 
trines and  faith  of  the  Reformed  church,  and  firmly 
believing  in  the  unerring  wisdom  of  the  S3niiod  of 
Dort,  and,  that,  next  to  Sie  Bible,  that  Synod  had 
established  doctrines,  entitled  to  unqualified  venera- 
tion and  obedience,  the^  held  in  abhorrence  aU  who 
entertained  different  opmions  from  them.  That  they 
should  possess  this  feeling  most  intensely  against 
die  Roman  OathoUcks  was  not  indeed  wonderful. 

The  wars  between  Holland  and  Spain  were  3rel 
fresh  in  their  recollection,  and  the  cmelties  and 
oppressions  which  their  ancestors  had  experienced 
in  those  contests,  rankled  in  their  bosoms,  and  made 
them  cling  the  closer  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers. 
But  at  that  early  period  there  were  none,  or  but  few 
Roman  Cathohcks  in  the  Colony,  against  whom  they 
could  direct  their  resentments.  Yet,  of  Jews, 
Quakers,  and  Lutherans,  (and  they  were  all  con- 
sidered by  the  Dutch  as  Dissenters,  or  rather  kers' 
ticks,)  there  was  a  considerable  number,  particulaily 
in  New  Amsterdam,  [New  York]  for  we  find  that 
«s  early  as  January,  1656,  the  Jews  were  forbidden, 
Older  severe  penalties,  from  *^  trading^  at  Beaver- 
wyck. In  1658,  the  govemour  and  council  by 
another  edict  declared  imX  **for  the  honour  of  God/* 
the  Reverend  Johannis  Erasmus  Oottewater,  a  Lu- 
theroH  minister,  ehoM  leave  the  Colony.  In  the 
same  year,  likewise,  a  cruel  and  absurd  prosecution 
was  carried  on  against  the  Quakers  on  Ijong  Island, 
where  some  of  the  families  and  connexions  of  the 
Townsends,  and  others  had  *^  abetted  and  harboured" 
a  number  of  **that  abominable  sect^  (for  so  they 
were  named  in  the  proceedings  of  the  govemour  and 
eouncil.)  Several  of  them  were  imprisoned  and 
banished,  and  a  few  of  them  having  appeared  before 
ih«  govemomr  ''with  their  heads  covered,"  the 
sheriff  was  ordered  "  to  take  them  immediately  to 

•  We  havt  not  at  praeat  a  Dntdi  dietioaiy  at  hand^  to  givs 
atmariatkmoftfatMWOcdi.  Yf%\i^6m%fS^m9utf^^B^j 
feridfl^  tbiow  oat  ctkca." 


Connranipaw  where  they  eaaie  fimn."  Bi^  dsssi 
weak  and  wicked  persecutions  did  aot  long  continue* 
A  stop  was  put  to  them  as  soon  as  the  Dulch  West 
India  Company  in  Holland  were  apprized  of  these 
proceedings,  and  the  Jews,  Quakers  and  LatheouM- 
enjoyed  for  a  season  repose  firom  their  persecuters* 
Nay,  so  liberal  and  enlightened  had  the  govemottr 
and  council  become,  fVom  the  merited  rebuke  given 
them  by  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  that  even 
the  Jews,  the  most  odious  of  all  these  sects,  were 
admitted  to  the  rights  of  "  smaU  citizenship,^*^  Mm* 
isters  of  the  Reformed  religion  were  regularly  s^il 
from  Holland  to  the  Colony.  In  April,  1657,  ^ 
Rev.  Gideon  Schaats  set  sail  from  Amsterdam  4ov 
this  colony,  and  abbut  the  same  period  the  Dutch 
West  India  Company  wrote  a  letter,  stating  llat 
they  would  soon  send  a  heU  and  a  pulpit  ^  for  the 
inhabitants  of  Fort  Orange,  and  of^the  vilkge  of 
Beaverwyck,t  for  their  newly  constnicted  tob 
chnrch.**  This  church  stood  on  the  site  of  the  oM 
Dutch  church  near  the  foot  of  State  street.  In  this 
"little  church,  divine  service  continued  till  the 
larger  one  was  built  and  enclosed  it,  and  this  larger 
church  was  demolished  some  years  since.  It  was 
a  venerable  pile  of  bygone  days,  and  the  march  of 
improvement  has  seldom  overturned  a  nobler  stme- 
ture.  Not  a  few  of  our  Dutch  inhabitants  mourned 
over  its  destruction  as  for  a  lost  child,  and  some  of 
the  painted  or  burnt  glass  of  its  Gothick  windows^ 
with  other  relicks  of  its  existence,  are  still  preserved 
and  cherished  by  many  of  our  Dutch  families  widi 
religious  afifection  and  veneration. 

The  government  of  Beaverwyck  was  in  the  hands 
of  three  or  more  "  commissaries,''  appointed  by  the 
govemour  and  council,  and  they  held  their  officii 
usually  for  one  year.  Their  powers  and  duties  ai^ 
not  so  easily  defined.  They  acted  as  a  court  ef 
justice  with  very  ample  and  discretionary  powM, 
both  civil  and  criminal,  subject  to  mn  af^eal  to  dM 
govemour  and  council.  They  also  exercised  hgih 
lative  powers  over  the  village,  similar  in  some  degiee 
to  the  powers  now  exercised  in  this  state  by  trus* 
tees  of  villages,  or  by  corporations  of  cities.  It  il 
difiicmt  to  determine  the  limits  of  thoir  powers  W* 
yond  what  has  been  mentioned,  unless  we  should 
add  that  whatever  seemed  "  good  in  their  e3res,''  they 
were  allowed  to  do,  or  cause  to  be  done,  and  wkea 
difficulties  or  opposition  occurred  in  the  execulioa 
of  their  edicts,  they  had  odiy  to  call  on  the  garrisoa 
of  Fort  Orange  to  enforce  them.  One  Uiing  is 
certain,  these  commissaries  were  authorized,  or  did 
at  least  undertake  to  give  or  refuse  perraisMon  to  my 
one  they  thought  pn^r  to  build  nouses,  carry  oa 
trade,  buy  or  sell,  to  make  or  establish  mandao* 
tories,  stores,  shops,  taverns,  *' beer-hous^,"  d^ 
In  short,  their  power  appears  to  have  been  despoliek 
and  nnlimited.  The  ftnes,  forfeitures,  duties,  and 
taxes,  which  were  imposed  in  Beaverwyck,  wsM 
very  heavy.    In  the  month  of  June,  1647,  Jin  La 


•  Rather  **  Lteeer  or  i^feriour  eUixentkip,**  whidi  coiifi«»l 
the  jigfat  of  holding  and  transfening  property,  but  not  ni  xnmi 
without  apedal  bcenae.  "  Grtat  otizmAxff'  eon&rred  ereri 
pd^tical  and  civil  light 

tBeoeeneyd^  (one  of  the  names  of  the  cky  ot  Albany^d«i 
the  Dutch)  ii  synonymous  with  Beaver-towsi  or  bor^gs* 
**  Wyck"  is  eqnhraleot  to  the  English  word  burgfi  or  hwrough,  « 
PetetboMUfl^  WitikmBbaisfa,  Ac,  or,  as  the   Ihitch  have  it, 


n^aiisydb^  Biovsrwyefc^  Ac 
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B«ttie,  who  pfobably,  jmdginf  froin  fais  name,  was  a 
Fienckman,  (for  many  of  the  Huguenou  had  sought 
as  asylum  here,)  applied  for  permission  **  to  huild  a 
fafwwery"  ia  this  city,  and  it  was  granted  him  '*  on 
Ms  payittg  yearly  six  heavers."  Now  this  could  iK>t 
h«Fe  been  less  than  a  du^  of  from  sixty  to  eighty 
Arflarn,  and  perhaps  one  hundred  dollars  by  the 
jnar !  The  revenues  arising  from  the  sale  of  beer 
in  this  city  were  enormous,  considering  the  paucity 
of  its  inhabitants.  The  duties  were  usually  farmed 
&nty  or  sold  at  auction,  and  during  this  year  and  for 
aeTeral  years  afterward  the  duties  on  beer  in  Bea- 
verwyck  exceeded  eight  hundred  dollars — a  pretty 
stit>ng  evidence  that  the  Dutch  were,  as  Mr.  Vander- 
kemp  called  them,  ^^ famous  beer-drinkers."  It 
cannot  be  clearly  ascertained  whether  this  beverage 
was  extracted  from  barley  or  wheats  but  we  incline 
to  think  it  was  the  latter,  as  but  little  barley  was 
then  cultivated  in  the  Colony.  The  laws  against 
SabbcUh'hreaking  imposed  very  heavy  fines  on  offend- 
ers, and  many  cases  are  on  record  in  which  the 
mnlcted  culprits  prayed  in  vain  for  mercy.  Still, 
there  was  a  kind  of  relaxation  indulged  which  must 
snnewhat  move  our  risible  muscles.  Thus  one 
regulation  declared  *'  that  no  beer  should  be  bought, 
drank,  or  sold  on  Sunday,  after  the  bell  had  tolled  for 
ekarchj"  impliedly  allowing  it  before.  But  of  all  the 
objects  to  which  the  Dutch  extended  their  protecting 
and  jealous  care,  that  of  the  fur^trade  with  the 
Indians  claimed  the  greatest,  and  was  almost  the 
all-absorbing  subject  of  their  edicts  and  proclama- 
tions. The  Indians,  as  has  been  stated,  usually 
obuined  blankets,  gun  powder,  guns,  ball,  <S&c.,  in 
exchange  for  their  furs,  and  consequently  the  Dutch 
West  India  Company  attempted  to  monopolize  the 
entire  trade  in  blankets,  powder,  &c.  Any  invasion 
of  this  right  was  severely  punished.  By  an  ordi- 
nance or  law  passed  in  the  year  1639,  it  was  de- 
clared diat  ^*  if  any  one  without  previous  license 
should  sell  any  gun-powder,  &c.  to  the  Indians,  he 
should  spfTer  deaths  and  the  informer  under  this 
ktw  was  entitled  to  a  reward  of  fifty  guilders.''* 
The  laws  of  Draco  have  scarce  a  parallel  to  thiss 
oor,  can  it  be  justified  ^m  the  ground  that  the 
CMony  would  otherwise  have  been  in  danger  from 
Indians  having  arms  and  munitions  of  war  in  their 
konds^  aixl  that,  therefore,  great  caution  and  severity 
were  absolutely  necessary  for  their  safety.  No,  the 
IsdLms  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson  were 
friuMy  and  paafick^  and  the  Dutch  in  Beaverwyck 
tiaded  wkh  none  other.  The  law,  whatever  might 
have  been  the  pretext,  was  clearly  dictated  by  the 
icMPe  of  gain--<^4he  spirit  of  monopoly.  Of  the  same 
^laracter,  and  to  prevent  strangers  from  ti^velling 
ia  the  inlenonr  without  the  knowledge  of  the  magis- 
tfates,  was  a  regulation  or  "placard"  adopted  in 
^53,  and  with  some  modifications  continued  for 
oereral  years  after.  This  *^ placard"  (which  word, 
aecc^fding  to  Dr.  Johnson,  is  derived  from  the  Dutch 
and  Frenoh,  and  signifies  **  edict,  declaration,  m£uai- 
fiMfeo,"}  is  so  remarkable,  that  we  think  a  part  of  it 

•  Mr.  yanderiumtvemr  Dutch  trsiifllator,  cstimateB  a  guUdtr 
mt  three  shillingv  and  four  peace  currency,  or  forty-one  cents  six 
BifliU  sod  six  tenths  of  a  mill.  The  author  of  these  reminis- 
MRoes  entertaiiMi  some  doubt  of  the  aoooracy  of  this  computa- 
lioa,  or  he  syaptrnts  Mmvo  were  ttoo  difibrent  kinds  of  guilders. 
Our  J>«tch  inbahitants  called  an  "eighteen  penny  piece,"  [or 
pistareen]  ''drie  niilders,"  or  Hvrtt  g^iuUrB,  which  would  make 
the  foflder  eciuivaleBt  to  only  six  pence  cmeney. 


should  be  given  in  its  very  terms.  It  is  in  these 
words,  "  all  persons  are  hereby  notified  that  hence^ 
forth  until  further  orders,  on  every  Monday,  two  yachw 
or  barges  may  start  from  here  [New  \  ork]  to  Ton 
Orange,  with  prwilege  to  take  together,  or  one  by 
.one,  not  more  than  six  passengers  who  shall  receiva 
due  certificates  for  the  purpose,  and  the  skippers 
and  passengers  may  pursue  their  jomnney  having  such 
passports,  and  which  shall  be  given  them  by  the 
honourable  Arenl  Van  Hattem  and  \Vil|em  Beek- 
man,  at  the  office  of  Jan  de  Yonge  on  Saturday 
morning,  at  eight  o'clock,  precisely ^  It  bears  dale 
New  Amsterdam,  ^ugust  7,  1653,  and  ia  signed 
"Arent  Van  Hattem,  P.  L.  Vandergrist,  Willem 
Beekman,  Johannis  Willem  Van  Bruggcn."  Genius 
of  Clinton  and  of  Fulton !  what  would  ye  say  if 
you  could  have  beheld  this  puny  attempt  of  our 
Mynheers  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty 
years  since,  to  stop  the  progress  of  navigation,  the 
march  of  human  intellect,  the  development  of  out 
moral  and  physical  energies,  and  the  increase  of 
our  trade,  commerce,  and  manufactures !  And  could 
Governour  Stuyvesant  and  his  contemporaries  now 
arise  and  witness  the  great  improvements  of  the 
present  age  in  all  these  and  many  other  respects, 
would  not  their  tobacco-pipes  drop  from  their  lips, 
and  would  they  not  like  Rip  Van  Winkle  be  as- 
tounded  at  the  wonderful  changes  which  they  beheld ! 
But  railleiy  apart,  our  good  burghers  of  Beaverwyck 
were  not  disposed  tamely  to  submit  to  this  infringe* 
ment  of  their  privileges.  On  receiving  the  first 
intelligence  of  this  edict,  they  seized  and  disman- 
tled the  vessel  which  brought  it,  and  attempted  to 
Lynch  (to  use  a  modern  phrase)  the  commander  of 
it,  but  who  fortunately  escaped  the  severe  drubbing 
intended  for  him.  The  commissaries  of  Beaver* 
wyck  were  alarmed,  the  soldiers  from  the  fort  were 
called  to  their  aid,  and  afier  a  smurt  skirmish  order 
was  restored,  the  vessel  recaptured  and  sent  back  to 
New  York.  Grovemour  Stuyvesant  summoned  hi^ 
council  and  declared  that  "  if  ever  the  Beaver- 
wyckers  should  repeat  this  ofience,  he  would  put 
them  out  of  his  protection,  and  they  should  never 
have  another  dominie  [minister],  sloop  or  soldier  from 
him.''  (To  be  deprived  of  the  last  would  have  been 
no  great  matter  of  regret  to  the  Beaverwyckers.) 

Fort  Orange  at  this  time  was  in  a  tolerable  state 
of  repair.  The  garrison  consisted  of  forty  soldiers, 
and  occasionally  was  increased  to  sixty  or  even  one 
hundred,  as  Stuyvesant  thought  the  exigences  of 
the  times  required. 

According  to  the  records,  '<  an  elegant  large  house 
with  a  balustrade,"  had  been  built  by  Dirck  Come- 
lise  of  Wesel,  within  the  precincts  of  the  fort,  and 
also,  '*  eight  small  dwelling-houses  for  the  people  of 
the  fort."  But  one  can  hardly  refrain  from  smiling, 
when  he  reads  the  complaint  made  in  the  year 
1639,  by  the  commander  of  the  fort  to  Governour 
Stuyvesant,  stating,  '*  that  the  fort  was  in  a  miserablt' 
state  of  decay,  and  that  the  hogs  had  destroyed  a  part 
of  itP  The  f^oceedings  of  our  Dutch  courts  at 
Beaverwyck  even  in  ciml  suits,  evince  more  of  the 
spirit  of  litigation  than  is  compatible  with  the  morals 
of  an  enlightened  people,  and  those  in  criminal  cases 
and  for  violations  of  ordintmces,  furnish  the  same 
melancholy  evidence.  The  Jines  imposed  were 
generally  distributed  in  the  soiUonce,  in  this  way, 
**  one  third  to  the  church,  one  third  to  the  pHblick, 
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and  tme  third  to  the  attcmey-generalJ'  No  doubt  the 
office  of  attorney-general  was  very  profitable  and 
eagerly  sought  after.  Taxes  were  imposed  on 
cattle  called  hoam  gelt,  and  on  land,  called  morgan 
tal;*  besides  there  were  othef  taxes  on  property 
Which  produced  a  handsome  revenue  to  the  city. 
Heavy  duties  were  also  laid  on  tobacco,  of  which 
large  ^^aniities  were  raised  for  exportation  on  Man- 
hattan island,  and  of  a  quality,  according  to  the  let- 
ters from  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  "  equal, 
if  not  superiour,  to  the  best  Virginia/'  Goats  were 
likewise  taxed,  animals  that  were  in  great  abun- 
dance in  the  colony.  Yet,  under  all  these  exactions 
and  taxes,  the  colony  flourished  and  increased  in 
population  and  resources,  owing,  no  doubt  among 
other  causes,  to  the  extravagant  profits  derived  from 
the  fur-trade."  Am.  Journal. 


A    VIEW  OF  PORTLAND. 

This  very  pleasant  and  flourishing  city,  the  com- 
mercial metropolis,  and  for  twelve  years  the  capital 
of  Maine,  is  situated  in  latitude  43^  40^.  It  is  about 
110  miles  north  by  east  from  Boston,  and  55  from 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.  Its  population  in  1830  was 
12,600*  It  is  now  estimated  to  be  between  15,000 
and  16,000.  It  is  an  ancient  settlement;  and  was 
first  caUed  Casco,  after  the  name  of  the  bay,  at  the 
entrance  of  which  it  is  situated.  It  was  early  incor- 
porated by  the  name  of  Falmouth,  which  it  retained 
till  1786,  when  it  received  that  of  Portland.  The 
water  almost  surrounds  the  city,  making  it  a  penin- 
sula, not  very  unlike  the  site  of  Boston.  There  are 
two  lone  toll  bridges  leading  to  the  city ;  one  from 
the  souuiwest,  and  the  other  from  northeast ;  the  en- 
trance from  the  country  west  and  northwest  is  near- 
ly midway  between  the  two  bridges.  The  land  rises 
gradually  from  the  harbour  at  the  southeast,  and  from 
the  bav  or  large  cove  on  the  northwest.  The  town 
is  wen  laid  out,  and  is  built  in  a  convenient  and  ele- 
gant style.  Few  towns  in  the  country  appear  so 
pleasant  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller.  There  are  now 
sixteen  religious  Societies  and  places  of  worship, 
and  several  banking  institutions.  The  harbour  is 
large  and  safe,  and  is  very  seldom  frozen  over  below 
Portland.  On  Cape  Elizabeth,  which  is  the  south- 
east bound  of  the  harbour,  there  is  a  stone  light- 
house seventy  feet  high.  The  town  is  defended  by 
forts  Preble  and  Scammel,  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
•hip  channel,  about  a  mile  from  the  lighthouse. 
The  islands  around  the  harbour  are  quite  numerous 
and  beautiful,  and  serve  to  protect  it  against  the 
violence  of  the  storms.  The  shipping  of  Portland  is 
about  43,000  tuns;  210  schooners,  100  brigs,  25 
ships,  33  sloppsj^c.  And  there  is  a  very  laudable 
spirit  of  enterprise  in  the  citizens.  With  their  wealth 
they  appear  disposed  to  improve  the  city  by  literary 
Institutions  and  abundant  means  of  education.  There 
is  an  ^theneum,  with  a  library  of  3000.  There  is 
one  poblick  High  School,  in  addition  to  several  com- 
mon schools ;  and  there  is  an  Academy,  two  High 
Schools  for  females,  and  several  others,  supported  at 
private  expense.    The  prosperity  of  the  place  has 


been  aided  by  the  stated  attd  frequent  running  of 
steamboats  to  and  from  Boston,  and  Bangor,  a  flov 
ishing  town  on  the  Penobscot.  The  boats  run  be- 
tween Portland  and  Boston  in  about  tea  hours,  a  dis- 
tance of  thirty-three  leagues.  A  survey  has  been 
lately  made,  with  a  view  to  a  railroad  from  Port- 
land to  Quebec.  But  it  is  probable  the  route  wiU  be 
from  Belfast  or  Bangor,  as  the  distance  is  less  thtt 
from  Portland. 


FORMATION  OP  HAIL. 
Professor  Stsvellev,  at  the  fourth  meeting  oi 
the  British  Association,  read  a  paper  on  faieteoro- 
logical  phenomena,  in  which  he  attempted  to  account 
for  the  formation  of  hail,  by  supposing  that  it  must  be 
formed  when,  after  the  fall  of  some  rain,  a  sudden  and 
extensive  vacuum  being  caused,  the  quanity  of  calo- 
rick  extracted  was  so  large  as  to  cause  the  rest  of  the 
drops  to  freeze  into  ice-balls  as  they  formed.  This 
principle,  he  said,  had  been  strangely  overlooked, 
although,  since  the  days  of  Sir  John  Leslie,  every 
person  was  familiar  with  experiments  on  a  sniaU 
scale  illustrative  of  it.  He  also  said  that  the  inter- 
esting mine  of  Chemnit,  in  Hungary,  afbrded  an 
experimental  exhibition  of  the  formation  of  hail  on  a 
magni6cent  scale.  In  that  mine  the  drainage  of 
water  is  raised  by  an  engine  in  which  common  air 
is  violently  compressed  in  a  large  cast-iron  vessel. 
While  the  air  is  in  a  state  of  high  compression,  a 
workman  desires  a  visiter  to  hold  his  hat  before  a 
cock  which  he  turns ;  the  compressed  air,  as  it  rush- 
es out  over  the  surface  of  the  water  within,  brings 
out  some  with  it,  which  is  frozen  into  ice-balls  by 
the  cold  generated  by  the  air  as  it  expands ;  and 
these  shoot  through  the  hat,  to  the  no  small  annoy- 
ance of  one  party,  but  to  the  infinite  amusement  of 
the  other. 

LOSS  OP  UPE  BY  WAR. 
It  is  estimated  that  thirty  thousand  mUUons  ofk^ 
man  beings  have  perished  to  satisfy  the  insatiable 
maw  of  war.  Among  the  most  disastrous  of  batdet 
upon  record,  and  the  numbers  slain,  are — Austerlitx, 
20,000 :  Dresden,  30,000  ;  Waterloo,  40,000  ;  Ey- 
lau,  50,000;  Borodina,  80,000;  Isus,  110,000;  Ar- 
bela,  300,000 ;  in  two  of  the  battles  of  Cesar,  700,- 
000  ;  in  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  more  than  a  million , 
and  at  the  taking  of  Troy,  more  than  two  milhons. 
The  New  York  Observer  says  that  in  the  Russian 
campaign  there  perished  in  six  months,  more  than 
half  a  million ;  during  twelve  3rears  of  the  recent 
wars  in  Europe,  no  less  than  5,800,000 1  The  army 
of  Xerxes,  probably  more  than  5,000,000  was  re- 
duced in  less  than  two  years  to  a  few  thousand. 
Jenghis  Khan  butchered  in  the  single  district  of 
Herat  1,600,000,  and  in  two  cities  with  their  depen- 
dencies, 1,760,000  ;  and  the  Chinese  historians  as- 
sure us  that  during  the  last  twenty-six  years  of  hii 
reign  he  massacred  an  average  of  half  a  miUioa 
every  year,  and  in  the  first  fourteen  years,  no  less 
than  eighteen  millions!  31,500,000  in  forty-one 
years  by  a  single  hand !  Grecian  wars  sacrificed 
15,000,000 ;  those  of  the  twelve  Cesars,  30,000,000  ; 
those  of  theCrusades,  40,000,000;  diose  of  the  Sa^ 
aeons  and  the  Turks,  60,000,000  each ;  those  of  tbe 
Tartars,  80,000,000! 
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BOSTON,  IN  1776. 

'"  ttration  rep- 
he  town  of 
in  1776  ;  it 
from  an  En- 
graving pub- 
i  1  that  year, 

ilieved  to  be 

k.         The 

taken  from 

J  »int    on   the 

;  iding    from 

to  Dorches- 

'  Boston,  iPiras  the  headquarters  of  rebellion,  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  revolution.  In  her  streets  were 
nade  the  first  fierce  and  desperate  struggles  for  lib- 
erty ;  in  her  legislative  halls,  the  first  bold  and  man- 
ly opposition  to  the  encroachments  of  the  mother 
country. 

Some  of  the  events  of  that  dark  and  gloomy  peri- 
ai,  are  represented  in  two  of  the  engravings  accom- 

Kying  this  article  ;  the  Boston  Massacrcy  and  the 
Jtruction  of  the  Tea,  We  extract  from  Snow's 
history  of  Boston,  the  following  account  of  those 
tmisactions,  and  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
diem:— 

*    **In  January,  1770,  the  merchants  renewed  their 

agreement  not  to  import  British  goods.     They  held 

t^VMal  meetings   in   Faneuil-Hall,   and  appointed 

committees  of  inspection,  who  should  examine  into 

ib0  truth  of  reports,  concerning  the  unfaithfulness  of 

iMBe  who  had  signed  the  articles.     The  names  of 

JOferal  were  reported,  and  ordered  to  be  published. 

Lieut.  Gov.    Hutchinson  sent  a  message  to  one  of 

diese  meetings,  by  the .  sheriff,  (whose  name  was 

•  Stephen   Greenleaf,)  *  enjoining  and  requiring  them 

*.%il&out  delay  to  separate  and  disperse,  and  to  for- 

iMMT  all  such  unlawful  assemblies  for  the  future.' 

f  After  a  calm  consideration  of  the  message,  it  was 

ttanimously .  voted  to  proceed :  and  a  written  an- 

•iror  was  sent  to  his  honour,  signifying  their  opinion 

^^|m  the  meeting  was  warranted  by  law. 

;   •«  Xheophilus  Lillie,  who  kept  a  shop  near  the  New 

'Mdck  meetinghouse,  was  one  of  those  denounced 

•tli  Importers,     On  the  22d  of  February,  some  per- 

:JMs  erected  near  Lillie's,  a  large  wooden  head,  fix- 

^  on   a  pole,  on  which  the  faces  of  several  impor- 

4190  were  carved.     One  Ebenezer  Richardson  living 

In  the  neighbourhood,  (who  had  acquired  the  appel- 

lalioa  of  Informer,)  endeavoured  to  persuade  oome 


teamsters  from  the  country,  to  run  the  post  down 
with  their  carts ;  but  they  understanding  the  natare 
of  the  pageantry,  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it 
Richardson  foolishly  persisted,  and  seized  the  bri- 
dle of  the  horses,  but  failed  of  his  intent  to  guide  the 
team  against  the  post.  On  this,  the  boys  set  up  f 
shout,  which  being  resented  by  Richardson,  they 
pelted  him  with  din  till  they  drove  him  into  his  own 
house.  The  noise  gathered  a  considerable  number 
of  people.  Hard  words  passed  between  Richardson 
and  some  of  the  multitude  ;  stones  were  thrown  on 
both  sides,  till  at  length  Richardson  discharged  ft 
musket  at  random  from  his  door,  and  another  from 
his  window.  One  young  man  was  severely  injured, 
and  a  boy,  Christopher  Snider,  about  eleven  years  of 
age,  received  a  mortal  wound  in  his  breast.  Upon 
this  the  bells  were  set  to  ringing,  and  a  vast  con- 
course of  people  drawn  together.  Richardson,  and 
one  Wilmot,  a  seaman,  who  had  taken  his  part  in 
the  affray,  were  secured  and  carried  to  Faneuil-Hall, 
where  they  underwent  an  examination  and  were 
committed  for  trial. 

"  The  boy  died  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  and 
was  removed  to  his  parents'  house  in  Frog-lane 
(Boylston-st.)  All  the  friends  of  liberty  were  invi- 
ted to  attend  the  funeral  *  of  this  little  hero  vndfrsi 
martyr  to  the  noble  cause.'  This  innocent  lad  was 
announced  as  *  the  first  whose  life  had  been  a  victim 
to  the  cruelty  and  rage  of  oppressors.  Young  as  he 
was,  he  died  in  his  country's  cause,  by  the  hand  of 
one,  directed  by  others,  who  could  not  bear  to  see 
the  enemies  of  America  made  the  ridicule  of  hoyt.* 
On  Monday,  the  26th,  his  funeral  took  place.  The 
little  corpse  was  set  down  under  the  Tree  of  Liber- 
ty, from  which  th^  procession  began.  The  coffin 
bore  inscriptions  appropriate  to  the  times ;  on  the 
fo(^  *  Latet  anguis  in  herha  :'  on  each  side,  *  HamrM 
lateri  lethaUs  arundo ;'  and  on  the  head,  *  Innoemtia 
NUS<^UAM  tuta.^  Four  or  five  hundred  school  boys, 
in  couples,  preceded  the  corpse ;  six  of  the  lad's 
playfellows  supported  the  pall ;  the  relatives  foUow- 
ed,  and  after  them  a  train  of  thirteen  hundred  inhabi- 
tants on  foot,  and  thirty  chariots  and  chaises  closed 
the  procession. 

*'  A  more  imposing  spectacle  than  this  could  hardly 
have  been  contrived,  or  one  better  adapted  to  pro- 
duce a  lasting  impression  on  the  hearts  of  the  be- 
holders :  but  it  was  only  the  prelude  to  a  scene  of 
far  greater  horrour.  The  morning  papers  of  Mon- 
day, the  fifth  of  March,  which  told  of  this  transae- 
tion,  gave  also  several  accounts  of  quarrels  between 
the  soldieiB  and  difiRnrent  individuals  belonging  to 
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tba  town.  The  cAeers  were  apfffeheBsire  of  diffi- 
cdties,  and  were  partienlarly  active  in  their  endeay- 
^urs  to  get  all  their  men  into  their  barracks  before 
night  Murray's  Barracks,  so  called,  where  the  14th 
regiment  was  principally  quartered,  were  in  Brattle- 
street,  4n  the  buildings  directly  oj^site  the  little  al- 
ley, which  leads  from  the  bottom  of  Market-street. 
The  twenty-ninth  regiment  was  quartered  in  Water- 
street  and  in  Atkinson-street.  Aa  a  measure  of  pre- 
caution, there  was  a  sentinel  stationed  in  the  alley 
beforementioned,  (then  called  Boylston's  alley,)  and 
this  very  circumstance  led  to  the  quarrel  which  ter- 
minated in  the  Boston  Massacre.  Three  or  four 
young  men,  who  were  disposed  to  go  through  the 
alley,  about  nine  o'clock,  observed  the  sentinel  bran- 
dishing his  sword  against  the  walls  and  striking  fire 
Sx  his  own  amusement.  They  offered  to  pass  him 
and  were  challenged,  but  persisted  in  their  attempt, 
and  one  of  them  received  a  slight  wound  on  his 
head.  The  bustle  of  this  rencontre  drew  together 
all  those  who  were  passing  by,  and  fifteen  or  twen- 
ty persons  thronged  the  alley,  and  thirty  or  forty 
more,  Inhered  in  Dock-square,  were  attempting  to 
(broe  their  way  to  the  barracks  throiigh  Brattle-street, 
(wlttch  was  at  that  time  so  narrow  that  a  carriage 
could  with  dijfficolty  pass.)  Being  foiled  in  this  at- 
tempt, the  party,  which  was  continually  increased 
by  accessions,  gathered  in  Dock-square  round  a  tall 
Bun  with  a  refl  cloak  and  white  wig,  to  whom  they 
Mstened  with  close  attention  two  or  three  minutes, 
and  then  save  three  cheers  and  huzzaed  for  the 


gu; 

"  The  main  guard  was  regularly  stationed  near  the 
head  of  State-street,  directly  opposite  the  door  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Townhouse.  To  this  place 
all  the  s<4diers  detached  for  guard  duty  were  daily 
brooght,  and  from  thence  mwrched  to  the  particular 
posts  assigned  them.  On  this  day  the  command  of 
the  guard  had  devolved  on  Capt.  Thomas  Preston, 
and  Lt.  Basset  under  him. 

As  the  party  dispersed  from  Dock-square,  some 
ran  up  Comhill,  others  up  Wilson's  lane.  Royal  Ex- 
change lane  (now  Exchange-street.)  These  last 
foond  a  single  sentinel  stationed  before  the  door  of 
the  Customhouse,  which  was  the  building  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  Union  Bank,  and  then  made  one  cor- 
ner of  that  lane,  as  the  Royal  Exchange  tavern  did 
the  other.  As  the  sentinel  was  approached,  he  re- 
treated to  the  steps  of  the  l»>U8e,  and  alarmed  the 
iamates  by  three  or  four  pow^ful  knocks  at  the  door. 
Word  was  sent  to  Lt.  Basset  that  the  sentinel  was 
attacked  by  the  town's  people.  He  immediately 
•ent  a  message  to  his  c^itain,  who  instantly  repaired 
to  the  guardhouse,  where  Lt.  Basset  informed  him 
ibal  he  had  just  sent  a  sergeant  and  six  men  to  as- 
i^sr  ^e  sentry  at  the  CustomhoiMe.  *  Well,'  said 
the  captain,  *  I  will  foUow  them  and  see  they  do  no 
mischief.'  He  overtook  them  before  they  reached 
dtt  Cuatombouse,  where  they  joined  the  sentinel 
and  formed  a  half  circle  round  the  steps. 

^  By  tins  time  the  bells  were  set  to  ringing,  and 
poo|^  flocked  from  all  quarters,  supposing  there  was 
§te.  The  soldiers  were  soon  snrrounded ;  many  of 
those  nearest  to  them  were  armed  with  clubs  and 
ctniwded  dose  upon  them ;  those  at  a  distance  began 
10  thfow  sticks  of  wood  and  snow-balls  and  pieces 
of  ice  at  them,  while  from  aH  sidea  diey  were 
cballenfed    to  *Fir9,  fin  if  you  iwmf   Ai    last 


they  thou|^  dtey  beard  the  otder  giTen,  and  they 
did  fire  in  succession  from  right  to  left.  Two  oi 
three  of  the  ffuns  flashed,  but  the  rest  were  filial. 
Crispus  Attttcks,  Samuel  Gray,  and  James  Caldwell 
were  killed  on  the  spot,  Samuel  Maverick  and  Pat- 
rick Carr  received  mortal  wounds,  of  which  the  for 
mer  died  the  next  morning,  and  Carr  on  the  Wed- 
nesday  of  the  next  week.  Several  other  persons 
were  more  or  less  injured :  the  greater  part,  persona 
passing  by  chance,  or  quiet  specti^rs  of  the  scene. 
The  people  instantly  retreated,  leaving  the  three  un- 
happy men  on  the  ground.  All  this  transpired  withui 
twenty  minutes  from  the  time  of  Capt.  Preston's  join* 
ing  the  guard. 

'* '  On  the  people's  assembling  again,'  says  Capt 
Preston,  *  to  take  away  the  dead  bodies,  the  soldien 
supposing  them  coming  to  attack  them,  were  making 
ready  to  fire  again — which  I  prevented  by  striking 
up  their  firelocks  with  my  hand.  Immediately  after, 
a  townsman  came  and  told  me  that  four  or  ^ve  thou- 
sand people  were  assembled  in  the  next  street,  a&d 
had  sworn  to  take  my  life  with  every  man's  with  me  ; 
on  which  I  judged  it  unsafe  to  remain  there  aiqr 
longer,  and  therefore  sent  the  party  and  sentry  to  the 
nuxhi  guard,  where  the  street  is  narrow  and  short, 
then  telling  them  off  into  street  firings,  divided  aod 
planted  them  at  each  end  of  the  street  to  secure  their 
rear,  expecting  an  attack,  as  there  was  a  constant 
cry  of  the  inhabitants, '  To  arms,  to  arms,  turn  efUl 
with  yourguns,'  and  the  town  drums  beating  to  anne. 
I  ordered  my  drum  to  beat  to  arms,  and  being  soon 
after  joined  by  the  several  companies  of  the  29th 
regioMut,  I  formed  them  as  the  guard,  into  street  fill- 
ings. The  14th  regiment  also  got  under  arms,  bnt 
remained  at  their  barracks.  I  immediately  sent  a 
sergeant  with  a  party  to  Col.  Dalrymple,  the  coBlo 
mending  officer,  to  acquaint  him  with  every  patticn- 
lar.  Several  officers  going  to  join  their  regiment, 
were  knocked  down  by  the  mob,  one  very  much 
wounded  and  his  sword  taken  from  him.  The  Ll. 
Gov.  and  Col.  Carr  soon  after  met  at  the  head  of  the 
29th  regiment,  and  agreed  that  the  regt.  should  re- 
tire to  their  barracks,  and  the  people  to  their  hooaea : 
but  I  kept  the  piquet  to  strengthen  the  guard.  It 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  Lieut.  Gov.  prerail- 
ed  on  the  people  to  be  quiet  and  retire  :  at  last  they 
all  went  off  except  about  a  hundred.'  This  hundjrea 
was  composed  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  in- 
habitants, who  volunteered  to  form  a  citizen's  guard. 

'*  A  justice's  court  was  forthwith  held,  and  Capt. 
Preston  surrendered  himself,  and  was  committed  io 
to  prison  at  three,  next  morning :  the  eight  soldiers 
were  also  committed  early  in  the  forenoon. 

^  At  eleven  o'clock  a  town  meeting  was  heM.  Va- 
rious persons  related  to  the  assembly,  what  Aey  had 
witnessed  of  the  events  of  the  preceding  day.  A 
committee  of  fifteen  was  appointed  to  wait  on  the 
Lt.  Govemour  and  Col.  Dalrymple,  and  express  to 
them  the  sentiment  of  the  town,  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  the  soldiers  and  inhabitants  to  live  in  safety 
together,  and  their  fervent  prayer  for  the  immediate 
removal  of  the  former.  The  answer  received  to  the 
i4>plication  was  not  such  as  was  wished  ;  and  in  the 
afternoon,  seven  of  the  first  committee  (viz.  John 
Hancock,  Samuel  Adams,  Wm.  Molineux,  Wm.  Phil- 
lips, Jos.  Wanen,  Joshua  Henshaw,  and  Samuel 
Pemberton)  were  again  deputed  with  the  following 
nMssage:  **  It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  this  i 
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iog,  that  the  reply  made  to  a  vote  of  the  inhabitants 
presented  his  honour,  this  morning,  is  by  no  means 
satisractory ;  and  that  nothing  less  will  satisfy  them, 
than  a  toul  and  immediate  removal  of  the  troops.* 
Samuel  Adams  acted  as  *  chairman  of  this  delega- 
tion, and  discharged  its  duties  with  an  ability  com- 
mensurate to  the  occasion.  Col.  Dalrymple  was  by 
the  side  of  Hutchinson,  who  at  the  head  of  the  coun- 
cil received  them.  He  at  first  denied  that  he  had 
power  to  grant  the  request.  Adams  plainly,  in  few 
words,  proved  to  him  that  he  had  the  power  by  the 
charter.  Hutchinson  then  consulted  with  Dalrym- 
ple in  a  whisper,  the  result  of  which  was,  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  offer  to  remove  one  of  the  regiments,  the 
ibarteenth,  which  had  had  no  part  in  the  massacre. 
At  that  critical  moment  Adams  showed  the  most  ad- 
mirable presence  of  mind.  Seeming  not  to  repre- 
sent, but  to  personify,  the   universal   feeling,    he 


stretched  forth  his  arm,  as  if  it  were  upheld  by  the 
strength  of  thousands,  and  with  unhesitating  prompt* 
ness  and  dignified  firmness  replied,  ^^  If  the  Lieuten* 
ant'Govemonr^  or  Colonel  Dalrymple,  or  both  togeth^ 
f.r,  have  authority  to  remove  one  regiment^  they  have 
authority  to  remove  two  ;  and  nothing  short  of  the  to* 
tal  evacuation  of  the  toton,  by  all  the  regular  troops^ 
will  satisfy  the  publick  mind,  or  preserve  the  peace  of 
the  province.^  The  officers,  cifil  and  military,  were 
in  reality  abashed,  before  this  plain  committee  of  a 
democraiick  assembly.  They  knew  the  imminent 
danger  that  impended :  the  very  air  was  filled  with 
the  breathings  of  compressed  indignation.  They 
shrunk,  fortunately  shrunk,  from  all  the  arrogance 
which  they  had  hitherto  maintained.  Their  reli« 
ance  on  a  standing  army  faltered  before  the  ondinmi- 
ed,  irresistible  resolution  of  free  unarmed  citizenB. 
Hutchinson  consdted  the  council,  and  they  gaTa 
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him  their  nnquaMed  advioe,  thai  the  troops  ihoald 
be  sent  out  of  the  town.  The  commanding  officer  , 
then  pledged  his  word  of  honour,  that  the  demand 
of  the  town  should  be  complied  with,  as  soon  as 
practicable ;  and  both  regiments  were  removed  to 
the  Castle  in  less  than  fourteen  days. 

**  The  funeral  solemnities,  which  took  place  on 
Thursday,  the  8th,  brought  together  the  greatest 
concourse,  that  probably  had  ercr  assembled  in 
America  on  one  occasion.  Attucks,  who  was  a 
friendless  mulatto,  and  Caldwell,  who  also  was  a 
stranger,  were  borne  from  Faneuil-Hall ;  Maverick, 
who  was  about  seventeen  years  old,  from  his  moth- 
er's house  in  Union-street,  and  Gray  from  his  bro- 
ther's in  Royal  Exchange  lane.  The  four  hearses 
formed  a  junction  in  KLig-street,  and  thence  the 
procession  marched  in  columns  of  six  deep  through 
the  main  street  to  the  middle  burial  ground  where 
the  four  victims  were  deposited  in  one  grave. 

"  The  trial  of  Richardson  and  Wilmot  for  the  mur- 
der of  Snider  came  on  in  April.  Wilmot  was  clear- 
ed, but  Richardson  was  brought  in  guilty  of  murder. 
The  Lieut.  Gov.  considered  it  so  clear  a  case  of 
justifiable  manslaughter,  that  he  refused  to  sign  the 
warrant  for  his  execution,  and  after  two  years'  con- 
finement he  was  ultimately  pardoned  by  the  king." 


DESTRUCmON  OP  THE  TEA. 

**  Mr.  Hutchinson  had  received  a  commission  pro- 
moting him  to  the  office  of  governour  on  the  8th  of 
March,  1771,  and  been  proclaimed  in  customary 
form  on  the  fifteenth.  On  the  third  of  April,  he  met 
the  General  Court  at  Cambridge.  As  soon  as  they 
had  opportunity,  they  appointed  a  committee  to  pre- 
sent mm  a  verbal  message  requesting  him  to  '  re- 
move the  court  to  its  ancient  and  legal  seat,  the 
town  of  Boston.'  This  he  declined  to  do,  while  the 
House  denied  the  king's  right  to  order  the  court  to 
be  held  where  he  thought  proper.  A  controversy 
was  maintained  for  a  long  time  on  this  subject, 
which  served  to  make  the  governour  an  object  of 
pnblick  odium.  This  was  not  decreased  by  his 
proclamation  for  aid  and  assbtance  to  a  recruiting 
party,  which  arrived  here  on  the  twenty-ninth  of 
April  to  enlist  for  His  Majesty's  service.  People 
could  not  misunderstand  this  movement,  or  consider 
it  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a  pretext  for  keep- 
ing a  guard  in  the  town,  to  be  in  readiness  to  pro- 
tect the  crown  officers.  And  they  found  it  employ- 
ed for  that  purpose,  on  occasion  of  a  ball  at  Concert- 
hall,  given  by  Mrs.  Gambier,  wife  of  the  command- 
re  of  the  naval  forces  on  this  station,  on  the  king's 
birth-day,  (June  4,)  which  was  attended  by  the  gov- 
ernour and  other  friends  to  government. 

"  The  General  Court,  which  was  obliged  again  to 
assemble  at  Cambridge,  found  other  causes  of  com- 
plaint. It  had  been  decided  in  England  that  the 
govemour's  salary  should  be  paid  by  the  crown, 
and  thus  he  was  made  independent  of  the  people. 
The  alarm  which  this  step  occasioned  was' very  ex- 
tensive, and  the  indignation  expressed  against  it  was 
couched  in  no  equivocal  terms.  The  language  of 
the  whigs  became  every  day  more  high-toned  : 
*  We  know^^  say  the  H.  of  R.  on  one  occasion, '  toe 
know  of  no  commissioners  of  His  Majesty* s  customs, 


Hsh  m  North  Ameriett.^    ^^^i^^'fov^^ilNnUat' 
had  been  against  the  ministnr  and  paittaMarTwe 
find  it  here  against  the  king  himself.    But  this  in.  ^ 
creased  determination  in  favour  of  liberty  produced 
no  popular  tumult :  Boston  remained  as  quiet  through* 
out  the  year,  as  it  had  ever  been  before  the  arrival 
of  the  troops,  and  entirely  free  from  those  petty 
broils,  which    the  soldiers  were  always  creating. 
The  greatest  agitation  was  occ^immUmi^^km' 
tive  attempt  to  procure  an  end' 
Isaiah  Thomas,  for  an  article  which  ApP<4''  ^  ^ 
Massachusetts    Spy,  November  MH8rteaMKjiig>Md 
Mucius  Scmvola,  which  was  said  to  be  the  tKMtt  (Ui-  f 
ing  production  ever  published  in  America.     The  { 
Spy  had  been  established  about  a  year  in  Boston, 
and  had  taken  a  very  decided  stand  in  favour  of  lib- 
erty, in  a  style  calculated  to  engage  the  midd&ng 
class  of  society.  . 

•*  Early  in  1772,  a  prominent  writer  made  the  de- 
claration, '  the  dispute  between  the  kingdom  and 
colonies  has  ceased  every  where  except  in  this  pro- 
vince— We  are  left  in  the  lurch — every  other  colo- 
ny has  made  its  peace.'  On  this  ground  he  exhort- 
ed the  inhabitants  to  lay  aside  their  animositiei, 
and  submit  like  dutiful  children  to  parental  authori- 
ty. Governour  H.  intimated  the  same  in  his  messa- 
ges to  the  General  Court.  This  drew  from  the 
partisans  on  the  other  side,  rejoinders  equally  posi- 
tive of  the  contrary.  'They,  (the  colonies)  vi'^ 
soon  put  in  practice  their  meditated  plan  of  the  Uni- 
ted Provinces,  and  form  an  independent  conamon- 
wealth.  That  the  colonies  will  in  some  future  time 
be  an  independent  state  is  morally  certain — ^it  is  very 
near — ^'tis  not  probable  that  it  is  at  the  distance  of 
fifteen  years.'  Again,  in  May,  on  a  rumour  that 
war  was  to  be  expected  between  England  and  some 
European  power,  the  people  are  exhorted  to  establish 
a  correspondence  between  the  seweral  colonies,  and 
unitedly  refuse  supplies,  unless  a  redress  of  grievan- 
ces can  be  obtained. 

<*  Such  a  war  did  not  take  place,  but  the  people  of 
Boston  found  an  opportunity  for  commencing  a  un- 
ion on  a  smaller  scale,  which  probably  led  to  the 
general  union  of  all  the  colonies.     People  had  re- 
monstrated firmly  against  the  govemour's  receiving 
his  salary  from  the  crown,  but  they  were  answered 
only  by  the  further  indignity  gf  putting  the  judges 
on  the  same  footing.     As  soon  as  the  news  of  this 
design  reached  Boston,  a  petition  was  circulated  to 
procure  a  town  meeting,  to  consult  on  the  measures 
required  at  this  critical  juncture.     Several  meetings 
were  held,  and  continued  by  adjournments  to  Nf. 
second,  when,  after  ineffectual  application  to  t** 
governour  for  information  on  tlu.'^  imjKWtiTf  •"•ff ' 
and  having  obtained  from  him  a  nT    -•!  to  erf  ^ 
gether  the  General  Court,  the  fuiiowmy  procelttog' 
took  place : — 

"  *  Nov.  1 772.     Proceedings  of  Twm  Meeting. 

**  *  It  was  then  moved  by  Mr.  Samuel  Adams,  thdtc 
committee  of  Correspondence  be  appointed^  to  consist 
of  twenty-one  persons — to  state  the  Right  of  these 

Colonists^  and  of  this  Province  in  particular^  as  mea, 
as  Christians,  and  as  subjects :  to  communicate  and 
publish  the  same  to  the  several  towns  in  this  province 
and  to  the  world,  as  the  sense  of  this  town,  with  the 
infringements  and  violations  thereo^f,  that  have  been, 
or  from  time  to  time  may  be  made.      Also  requesting 
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m  tUs  mtbf^a ;  and  $h§  quesiim  hmg  aecardingfy 
fil^pmtmi  m  tk$  ajffmtUw0j  nwm.  con. 

«« iUi#  woUd,  tJM  Jamss  OtiSy  S.  Ad0mM,  Joseph 
Wmrmt,  Dr.  B.  Ckmrek,  Wm.  Dmm,  Wm  Gr§en^ 
Imf,  /•#.  Grmmlstf,  Thmm  Yom^,  Wm.  Pi^wel, 
NadL  AppUUm,  Oliver  WendeU,  John  Sweetser,  Jo- 
mk  Qmieiff  jr.  John  Bradford^  Richard  Boynton^ 
ffm.  Ma^,  Naih.  Barber,  CaUb  Davis,  Alex,  HiU, 
Ute.  MslvMat,  and  Robert  Pierpont,  be  and  hereby 
are  afpamied  a  CommiUeefor  the  purpose  eforesaid, 
and  tnai  dks^f  be  desired  to  report  to  the  town  as  soon 
asmsff  be.* 

**  The  coimnittee  reported  on  the  nineteenth  of  No- 
reoiber  an  elaborate  declaration  of  rights,  and  a  lu- 
cid statement  of  the  violations  of  them,  of  which  the 
town  ordered  six  hundred  copies  to  be  printed  and 
distributed,  together  with  a  circular  letter  to  every 
town  in  the  province.  These  town  meetings  were 
rather  thinly  attended,  and  the  tories  improved  that 
circumstance  to  represent  the  whole  in  a  ludicrous 
liffht.  But  their  smiles  were  changed  to  sadness 
when  they  found  that  almost  every  town  adopted  the 
measures  proposed  by  Boston  ;  and  the  Governour 
considered  it  so  serious  a  subject  as  to  be  worthy  of 
mention  to  the  general  court  in  his  message,  Jan. 
sixth,  1773.  His  condemnation  of  the  towns  drew 
from  the  representatives  a  justification,  inwbich  they 
emboldened  to  say  to  him,  *  Notwithstanding  all  the 
terroors  which  Your  Ex.  has  depicted  to  us  as  the 
effects  of  a  total  independence,  there  is  more  reason 
to  dread  the  consequences  of  absolute,  uncontrolled 
power,  whether  of  a  nation  or  a  monarch,  than  those 
of  a  total  independence.' 

"  Following  np  the  plan  of  union,  the  town,  in  their 
instructions  to  their  representatives^  chosen  in  May, 
tlius  express  their  approbation  of  it : — 

**  *  We  recommend  to  your  serious  consideration, 
whether  an  application  to  the  English  colonies  on 
this  continent,  correspondent  to  the  plan  proposed 
by  our  noble  patriotick  sister  colony  of  Virginia, 
(which  in  our  opinion  is  a  wise  and  salutary  proposal,) 
will  not  secure  our  threatened  liberties,  and  restore 
that  mutual  harmony  and  confidence  between  the 
Jtlitish  nation  and  the  English  colonies,  so  impor- 
faat  to  both,  especially  the  former,  which,  if  rescin- 
ded from  her  connexion  with  this  continent,  must 
•▼entually  fall  a  prey  to  her  numerous  aud  jealous 
neighbours.' " 

•        •        «        ♦«        *        •        * 

**  On  the  first  of  December,  Capt  James  Bruce, 
in  the  ship  Eleanor,  arrived  with  another  portion  of 
thm  tea.  ,  On  the  third,*he  was  ordered  to  attend  the 
next  day,  on  a  committee  of  the  people  in  Faneuil- 
Hall,  where  he  was  commanded  by  Samuel  Adams 
and  Jonathan  Williams,  assembled  with  John  Rowe, 
John  Hancock,  Wm.  Phillips,  and  John  Pitts,  Esqrs. 
and  a  great  number  of  others,  not  to  land  any  of  the 
said  tea,  but  to  proceed  to  Grifin's  wharf,  and  there 
discharge  the  rest  of  his  cargo.  Capt.  Hex.  Coffin 
arrived  in  the  brig  Beaver,  near  the  same  time,  and 
was  ordered  to  pursue  the  same  course. 

**  It  being  perceived,  that  Mr.  Rotch  rather  lin- 
sered  in  his  preparations  to  return  the  Dartmouth  to 
London,  and  the  twenty  days  being  nearly  expired, 
after  which  the  collector  might  seise  the  ship  and 


eargo^  My.  R.  was  ii— naiid  bsfar*  tka  i 
and  stated  to  them,  that  it  would  prove  his  entire 
ruin,  if  he  should  comply  with  the  resolutions  of  the 
twenrjr-ninth  and  thirtieth  of  Noven^r,  and  there- 
fore he  should  not  do  it.  A  meeting  of  the  pec^le 
was  assembled  at  the  Old  South,  on  Tuesday,  P.  M. 
Dec.  fourteenth,  when  Mr.  R.  appeared,  and  was 
enjoined  forthwith  to  demand  a  clearance.  It  was 
ascertained,  that  one  could  not  be  obtained  till  the 
next  day,  and  therefore  the  meeting  was  adjourned 
to  Thursday  at  the  same  place. 

"  On  Thursday,  there  was  the  fullest  meeting  ev- 
er known  :  two  thousand  men  at  least  were  mresent 
from  the  country.  Samuel  Phillips  Savage,  Esq.  of 
Weston,  was  appointed  moderator.  Mr.  Rotch  re- 
ported that  the  collector  would  not  give  him  a  clear- 
ance. He  was  then  ordered  upon  his  peril  to  get 
his  ship  ready  for  sea  this  day,  enter  a  protest  imme- 
diately  against  the  Customhouse,  and  proceed  direct' 
ly  to  the  Governour,  (then  at  Milton,  seven  miles 
distant,)  and  demand  a  pass  for  his  ship  to  go  by  iie 
Castle.  An  adjournment  to  three  P.  M.  then  took 
place.  At  three  having  met,  they  waited  very  pa- 
tiently till  five  o'clock,  when  finding  that  Mr.  Rotch 
did  not  return,  they  began  to  be  very  uneasy,  called 
for  a  dissolution  of  the  meeting,  and  finally  obtained 
a  vote  for  it.  But  the  more  judicious,  fearing  what 
would  be  the  consequences,  begged  for  a  reconsid- 
eration of  that  vote,  '  for  this  reason,  that  they 
ought  to  do  every  thing  in  their  power  to  send  the 
tea  back,  according  to  their  resolves,^  This  touched 
the  pride  ofthe  assembly,  and  they  agreed  to  remain 
together  one  hour. 

**  This  interval  was  improved  by  Josiah  Quincy, 
jr.  to  apprize  his  fellow-citizens  of  the  importance 
of  this  crisis,  and  direct  their  attention  to  the  probable 
results  of  this  controversy.  He  succeeded  in  hold- 
ing them  in  attentive  silence,  till  Mr.  Rotch's  return, 
at  three  quarters  past  five  o'clock.  The  answer  which 
he  brought  from  the  governour  was,  *  that,  for  the 
honour  of  the  laws,  and  from  duty  towards  the  king, 
he  could  not  grant  the  permit,  until  the  vessel  was 
regularly  cleared.'  A  violent  commotion  immediately 
ensued.  A  person  who  was  in  the  gallery,  disguis- 
ed after  the  manner  of  the  Indians  shouted  at  this  junc- 
ture the  cry  of  war :  it  was  answered  by  about  thir- 
ty«  persons,  disguised  in  like  manner,  at  the  door. 
The  meeting  was  dissolved  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye.  The  multitude  rushed  to  Griffiin's  wharf. 
The  disguised  Indians  went  onhoard  the  ships  la- 
den with  the  tea.  In  less  than  two  hours,  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  chests  and  one  hundred  half-chests 
were  staved  and  emptied  into  the  dock.  The  affair 
was  conducted  without  any  tumult :  no  damage  was 
done  to  the  vessels  or  to  any  other  effects  whatever. 

'*  This  was  executed  in  the  presence  of  several 
ships  of  war  lying  in  the  harbour,  and  almost  under 
the  guns  of  the  Castle,  where  there  was  a  large 
body  of  troops  at  the  command  of  the  commission- 
ers. We  are  left  to  conjecture  for  the  reasons  why 
no  opposition  was  made  to  this  bold  adventmre.  The 
names  of  the  men,  who  dared  to  engsge  in  it,  have 
never  been  made  pnblick.  Three  or  four  of  them 
are  yet  living.  They  had  the  honour  of  a  part  in 
the  act,  which  brought  the  king  and  parliament  to  a 
decision  that  America  must  be  subdued  by  force  of 
arms.'' 
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The  preuy  peninsiila  of  Dorchester  Heiglito, 
which  seems  to  throw  its  arm  protectingfy  around 
the  southern  bay  of  Boston,  was  settled  by  a  com- 
pany  of  piJgrims,  who  came  out  to  New  England 
4uriTig  the  administration  of  Governour  Winthrop, 
jn  Massachusetts.  The  party  consisted  of  two 
Puritan  clergymen,  *'  with  many  godly  families  and 
people''  from  Devonshire  and  SomerseUthire,  who 
embarked  in  the  "  Mary  John,"  in  the  spring  of 
.16f30.  The  historian  states  that  they  had  some  dif- 
ficulty ill  the  passage  with  the  master  of  the  vessel, 
Captain  Squibb,  **  who,  like  a  merciless  man,  put 
them  and  their  goods  ashore  on  Nantasket  Point, 
.notwithstanding  his  engagement  was  to  bring  them 
up  Charles  river."  They  obtained  a  boat,  however, 
and,  having  laden  her  with  goods,  and  manned  her 
with  able  men,  ('*  not  more  than  ten,  well  armed, 
under  Captain  Southcot,  a  brave  low-country  sol- 
dier,") they  followed  the  river  for  about  ten  miles. 
After  landing  their  goods  on  a  steep  bank,  they 
were  alarmed  by  the  information  that  there  was  en- 
camped near  them  a  body  of  three  hundred  savages. 
Fortunately  th^y  had  been  joined  by  an  old  planter, 
who  knew  enough  of  the  Indian  tongue  and  dispo- 
sition to  persuade  the  chiefs  not  to  attack  the  party 
.till  morning.  At  daybreak,  some  of  the  savages 
<made  their  appearance,  but  stood  awhile  at  a  dis- 
tance. At  last  one  of  them  held  out  a  bass,  and  the 
pilgrims  sent  a  man  with  a  biscuit  to  exchange  for 
It,  and  thus  a  friendly  intercourse  was  established. 
Not  liking  the  neighbourhood,  however,  they  de- 
scended the  river  again,  and  an  exploring  party,  hav- 
•  ing  discovered  some  good  pasture  at  Mattapau,  (pres- 
.  ent  Dorchester,)  they  settled  there. 

The  neighbouring  peninsula  of  Shawmut  (now 
Boston)  was.  destined  to  be  the  principal  settlement, 
and  Dorchester  is  at  this  day  a  rural  suburb  of  the 
capital  of  New  England.  The  fort  which  crowns 
.  its  summit  (from  which  this  view  is  taken)  is  the 
scene  of  an  important  chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
Revolution. 

Boston  had  been  occupied  for  some  time  by  the 
.  British  army  under  General  Gage,  who  sailed  for 
.  England  in  October,  1776,  leaving  General  Howe  in 
.  command.     After  the  battle  of  Bimker's  Hill,  both 
armies  remained  quiet  for  several  months;  General 
.  Washington  occupying  both  sides  of  the  Charles 
river  with  about   fourteen  thousand  men;  and  the^ 
.  English  besieged  in  their  quarters  within  the  town, 
.  ftmusing  themselves  with  private  theatricals  in  Fan- 
euiel  Hall,  varied  occasionally  with  feats  of  horse- 
.  manship  from  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  who  had  turned 
the  old  South  Church  into  a  circus.     As  the  cold 
tecame  severe,  the  North  "  meetinghouse,"  an  im- 
..oense  wooden  building,  was  torn  down  and  con- 
sumed for  fuel,  and  the  soldiers  had  made  a  holyday 
of  felling  a  gig^ntick  liberty-tree  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

Washington  became  impatient  of  this  inactive 
situation;  and  as  soon  as  the  ice  in  the  bay  and 
river  became  firm  enough  to  allow  the  passage  of 
troops,  he  called  a  coimcil  of  war,  and  proposed  an 
attack  on  Boston.  The  opinion  against  the  measure 
was  unanimous,  and  ho  reluctantly  abandoned  it. 
He  soon  after  determined  to  take  possession  of 
Dorchester  Heights,  which  command  both  harbour 


and  towA — C  step  which  he  knew  must  bring  on  a 
general  aetioa,  duriiig  which  he  intended  to  croas 
over  to  Cambridge  with  a  few  chosen  men,  and  fiyret 
an  entrance  into  the  town.  During  the  two  or  three 
preceding  nights,  he  boii4>arded  the  town  hear9y 
from  his  camp  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  garrison ; 
and  on  the  night  of  the  fourth  of  March,  a  large  de* 
tachment  took  possession  of  Dorchester  Heights, 
and  immediately  commenced  throwing  up  an  in- 
trenchment.  The  night  was  mild,  bm  the  ground 
was  frozen  almost  impenetrably  hard ;  and  it  was 
with  excessive  labour  that  a  sufficient  bulwark  was 
presented  by  daylight,  to  cover  them  from  the  shot 
of  the  enemy. 

The  morning  broke — and  a  thin  haze,  which 
magnified  the  size  of  the  works,  overspread  the 
landscape.  The  astonishment  of  General  Howe,  at 
discerning  this  phantom  fortification  looming  up 
through  the  mist,  upon  heights  which  had  been  bare 
and  desolate  at  sunset,  was  without  bounds.  The  po- 
sition was  so  commanding  that  the  town  could  not  be 
held  unless  the  Americans  were  dislodged ;  but  this 
seemed,  from  the  advantages  of  the  ground  in  favour 
of  the  Provincials,  next  to  impossible.  The  British 
commander  undertook  it  with  great  spirit,  and  two 
thousand  troops  were  embarked  on  the  same  day  to 
cross  the  harbour  to  the  attack.  The  transports  fell 
down  to  the  Castle,  a  small  island  just  below  the 
town  ;  but  a  tremendous  storm  suspended  their  op- 
erations. The  next  day  a  councO  of  war  was  hel^, 
and  it  was  thought  advisable  to  evacuate  the  town 
immediately.  The  provincials  went  oq  completing 
their  fortifications,  undisturbed  ;  and  in^a  few  dajra 
General  Howe  embarked  with  all  his  forces,  accom- 
panied by  those  Americans  who  adhered  to  the  royal 
cause.  The  embarkation  commenced  at  four  in  the 
morning  of  the  17th  of  March,  and  at  ten  in  the 
forenoon  General  Washington  entered  the  city  at 
the  head  of  his  army.  The  English  fleet  sailed  for 
Halifax.  They  were  ten  thousand  strong,  including 
the  marines  ;  and  left  stores  to  the  value  of  30,000/., 
with  several  pieces  of  cannon,  mortars,  &c.,  &c. 

The  view  of  Boston  from  these  heights  is  very 
commanding.  The  bay,  with  its  fort&ed  islands, 
stretches  away  to  the  right,  beautiful  from  its  shape 
and  from  the  brightness  of  its  water ;  the  city,  clus- 
tering upon  its  heights,  rises  in  graceful  lines  to  the 
pinnacled  statehouse ;  and  the  country  to  the  left 
IS  all  that  is  lovely  in  cultivation,  sprinkled  here  and 
there  with  gay  and  thrif\y-looking  villages.  The 
calenture  of  speculation  is  just  now  at  its  height  in 
America ;  and  Dorchester,  like  other  places,  is  laid 
but  in  lots,  and  busy  with  the  builders  of  fancy  eot- 
tages  and  hotels.  If  calculation  has  not  overreached 
itself,  the  suburbs  of  Boston  will  soon  sparkle  with 
villas  on  every  hillside  within  the  horizon.      Willis. 


MEXICAN  RESEARCHES. 
A  LEARNED  native  of  Mexico  is  engaged  in  de- 
ciphering the  old  Mexican  characters,  and  has  so 
far  succeeded  as  to  have  discovered  distinctive 
signs  of  verbs  and  substantives.  A  report  is  shortly 
expected,  which  will,  no  doubt,  throw  much  light  on 
subjects  of  important  inquiry — subjects  to  which 
we,  ourselves,  have  devoted  much  auention  in  order 
to  arrive  at  conclusions  relative  to  the  remote  popu- 
lation and  history  of  the  American  continent. 
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VIEWS  IN  BOSTON 


PANEOIL  HILL  AND  ADJACENT  BUILDINGS. 

The  accoiiipaii3riDg  engraving  represents  that  an- 
cieot  "cradle  of  liberty,"  immortal  Faneuil  HalL 
The  butMing  was  erected  in  1742,  at  the  solo  ex* 
pense  of  Peter  Faneuil,  Esq.,  and  generously  given 
to  the  towa ;  the  basement  for  a  market,  with  a  spa- 
cious and  most  beautiful  hall,  and  other  convenient 
rooms  above,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  citizens 
on  all  publick  occasions.  The  building  was  then 
one  hundred  feet  by  forty ;  and  the  hall  capable  of 
holding  two  thousand  people,  or  more.  This  fine 
and  convenient  building  was  consumed  by  fire  in 
1761,  excepting  the  brick  walls  :  But  the  town  vo- 
ted to  rebuild  it  immediately.  Mr.  Faneuil  had  then 
been  dead  several  years.  In  1805,  it  was  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  another  story,  and  of  forty  feet  to 
the  width,  thus  making  it  eighty  feet  wide.  There 
is  a  cupola  on  the  building,  from  which  is  a  fine 
view  of  the  harbour  of  Boston.  The  hall  is  about 
eighty  feet  square,  and  twenty-eight  feet  in  height; 
with  galleries  on  three  sides  supported  by  dorick 
colonms.  At  the  west  end,  the  wall  is  ornamented 
with  a  good  full-length  likeness  of  Peter  Faneuil,  of 
General  Washington,  Governour  John  Hancock, 
General  Henry  l^nox,  and  others ;  and  a  bust  of 
President  John  Adams.  The  lower  part  of  the  build- 
ing is  no  longer  used  as  a  market ;  a  large  and  ele- 
gant one  having  been  erected  by  the  city  for  that 
purpose  in  1827.  In  the  immediate  vicinity,  stands  one 
of  wose  old,  antiquated  "  many-covered,  gable-ended, 
top-hea^,  old  houses  which  constituted  the  compact 
centre  of  Boston  in  the  days  of  the  old  English  gov- 
ernors. It  was  long  occupied  by  the  late  John  K. 
Simpson,  and  is  the  only  one  of  that  venerable  and 
picUnresque  heaps  of  triangles,  which  has  not  drop- 
ped beneath  the  merciless  hand  of  improvement." 


THE  CAPITOL  OF  BfASSACHUSETTS. 

This  elegant  and  spacious  edifice,  situated  in  Boston 
on  elevated  ground  adjoining  the  Common,  and  near 
the  centre  of  this  ancient  and  flourishing  city,  was 
erected  in  1795.  The  comer-stone  was  laid  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  by  the  venerable  and  patriotick  Sam- 
nri  Adams,  then  Chief  Magistrate  of  Massachusetts, 
(assisted  by  Paul  Revere,  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Masons.)  He  succeeded  Gov.  Hancock,  who 
died  in  October,  1793. 

The  lot  was  purchased  by  the  town  of  Boston  of 
the  heirs  of  Gov.  Hancock,  at  four  thousand  dollars. 
The  building  was  not  finished  and  occupied  by  the 
XfOgislature  till  January  1798;  when  the  members 
of  me  General  Court  walked  in  procession  from  the 
Old  Statehouse  at  the  head  of  State-Street,  and  the 
new  edifice  was  dt^dicated  by  solemn  prayer  to  Al- 
mighty God.  The  Old  Statehouse,  so  called  from 
the  time  of  building  the  other,  was  long  the  place  in 
which  the  General  Court  of  the  province  of  Massa- 
chusetts was  holden.  It  has  lately  been  well  repair- 
ed, and  is  the  place  of  the  meetings  of  the  city  au- 
thorities and  for  publick  ofiices. 

The  comer-stone  of  the  present  capitol  was 
bfooght  to  the  spot  by  fifteen  white  horses,  at  that 
iUne  the  number  of  States  in  the  Union.  The  build- 
K(  it  seen  at  a  great  distttice  in  all  directions,  and 


is  the  principal  object  visible  when  the  city  is  first 
seen  by  thoee  who  riait  it  The  form  is  oblong, 
being  one  himdred  and  sevens-three  feet  in  front, 
and  six^-one  feet  deep.  The  height  of  the  build- 
ing, including  the  dome  is  one  hun£ed  and  ten  feet ; 
aiui  the  foundation  is  about  that  height  above  the 
level  of  the  water  of  the  bay.  "  It  consists  external- 
ly of  a  basement  story,  twen^  feet  high,  and  a  prin- 
cipal story,  thirty  feet  hish.  This,  in  the  centre  of 
the  front,  is  covered  with  an  attick  sixty  feet  wide, 
and  twenty  feet  high,  which  is  covered  with  a  pedi- 
ment. Immediately  above  arises  the  damSj  fifty  feet 
in  diameter,  and  thirty  feet  in  hoisht ;  the  whole  ter- 
minating with  an  elegant  circmar  lantern,  which 
supports  a  pine  cone.  The  basement  story  is  finish- 
ed in  a  plam  style  on  the  wings,  with  square  win- 
dows. The  centre  is  ninety-four  feet  in  length,  and 
formed  of  arches  which  project  fourteen  feet,  and 
make  a  covered  walk  below,  and  support  a  Collo- 
nade  of  Corinthian  columns  of  the  same  extent 
above. 

The  largest  room  is  in  the  centre,  and  in  the  sec- 
ond story,  and  is  occupied  as  the  Representatives' 
Chamber :  it  will  accommodate  five  himdred  mem- 
bers. The  Senate  Chamber  is  also  in  the  second 
story  and  at  thr  east  end  of  the  building,  being  sixty 
feet  by  fifty.  On  the  west  end  is  a  large  room  for 
the  meetings  of  the  Governor  and  the  Executive 
Council ;  with  a  convenient  ante-chamber. 

The  view  from  the  top  of  the  Statehouse  is  very 
extensive  and  variegated;  perhaps  nothing  in  the 
country  is  superiour  to  it.  To  the  east  appears  the 
bay  and  harbour  of  Boston,  interspersed  with  beau- 
tiful islands ;  and  in  the  distance  beyond,  the  wide 
extended  ocean.  To  the  north  the  eye  is  met  by 
Charlestown,  with  its  interesting  and  memorable 
heights,  and  the  Navy  Yard  of  the  United  States ; 
the  towns  of  Chelsea,  Maiden  and  Medford  and  oth- 
er villages,  and  the  natural  forests  mingling  in  the 
distant  horizon.  To  the  west,  is  a  fine  view  of  the 
Charles  River  and  bay,  the  ancient  town  of  Cam- 
bridge, rendered  venerable  for  the  University,  now 
two  *  centuries  old;  of  the  flourishing  villages  of 
Cambridgeport  and  East  Cambridge,  in  the  latter  of 
which  is  a  large  glass-manufacturing  establishment ; 
of  the  highly-cultivated  townatof  Brighton,  Brookline, 
and  Newton  ;  and  to  the  south  is  Roxbury,  which 
seems  to  be  only  a  continuation  of  Boston;  Dor- 
chester, a  fine,  rich,  agricultural  town,  with  Milton 
and  Quincy  beyond;  and  still  farther  south,  the  Blue 
Hills,  at  the  distance  of  eight  or  ten  miles,  which  seem 
to  bound  the  prospect. 

Near  the  Capitol,  on  the  west,  is  the  mansion- 
house  of  the  eminent  patriot,  the  late  John  Hancock, 
now  exhibiting  quite  an  ancient  appearance  ;  and  on 
the  east,  about  the  same  distance,  is  situated  the 
dwelling  of  the  late  James  Bowdoin,  another  patriot 
of  the  Revolution,  a  distinguished  scholar  and  phi- 
losopher ;  and  who,  by  his  firmness,  in  the  critical 
period  of  1786,  contributed  most  efliciently  to  the 
preserx-aiion  of  order  and  tranquillity  in  the  Com- 
monwealth. Large  sums  have  been  expended  in 
repairs  on  the  Statehouse,  both  within  and  without, 
since  it  was  erected,  and  in  improving  the  groimds 
and  fences  about  it ;  and  it  is  now  in  a  condiitien  of 
great  neatness  and  elegance. 

On  a  preceding  page  is  a  view  of  the  Mall,  and  a 
part  of  the  Common,  firoflnnf  the  StetehoHPei 
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[Tiew  of  Suffolk  Bank,  State  Street  BoitonJ 


SUFFOLK  BANK. 

All  who  liave  visited  State  street,  within  the  last 
year  or  more,  must  have  noticed  the  elegant  front 
of  the  Suffolk  bank,  with  its  range  of  granite  pillars, 
Jbrmiog  perhaps  the  most  splendid  object  in  that 
oeautiful  portion  of  our  city.  The  edifice  occupies, 
we  believe,  the  site  of  the  ancient  custom-house, 
and  looks  down  upon  the  spot  where  the  first  Amer- 
ican blood  was  shed  by  the  hands  of  the  British 
soldiery.  It  may  therefore  be  said  to  throw  its 
shadow  across  the  very  tract  of  ground,  where  the 
Revolution — the  progress  and  consequences  of  which 
were  to  shake  the  world — ^began  its  career  of  vio- 
lence. No  succession  of  events,  no  brilliant  nor 
mournful  vicissitudes  of  our  history,  can  obliterate 
the  remembrance  of  what  once  occurred  there,  nor 
psevent  this  spot  from  being  famous,  so  long  as  pos- 
twity  shall  feel  an  interest  in  the  deeds  and  suffer- 
ingp  of  their  fathers.  The  massacre,  if  not  of  pri- 
mary importance  in  itself,  became  so  by  the  use 
which  WBS  made  of  its  anniversary,  for  many  years 
afterwaid,  in  kinAing  up  the  spirit  of  Uie  people, 


and  renewing  as  it  were,  the  traces  of  their  kindred 
blood  upon  the  stones  of  King  street.  The  eveot 
itself  was  little  more  than  a  riot;  but  it  gave  a 
mighty  impulse  to  a  revolution.  When  the  former 
building  was  taken  down,  therefore,  it  might  not 
have  been  undesirable  to  appropriate  a  part  of  its 
site  to  an  historick  monument,  or  to  have  connected 
such  a  design  with  the  modem  edifice,  so  that  no 
stranger,  nor  school-boy  should  pass  through  the 
street,  without  being  aware  that  his  feet  were  tread- 
ing now  where  the  blood-tracks  once  had  been.  It 
would  have  been  in  consonance,  we  think,  with  the 
character  of  New  England,  to  associate  a  memorial 
of  this  nature  with  the  daily  business  of  the  people, 
and  to  consecrate  even  the  exchange  by  some  archi- 
tectural or  sculptural  device,  which  should  point  to 
the  past,  as  surely  as  the  clock  on  the  old  state- 
house  points  to  the  noontide  hour. 

But  we  have  gone  somewhat  astray  from  the 
proper  subject  of  our  article.  The  Suffolk  bank 
was  erected  in  the  course  of  the  year  1834.  The 
eost  of  the  carpenter's  work,  as  we  learn  from  a 
copy  of  the  sorvey-billy  was  more  than  eight  thoo 
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Mnd<Mlu«,aiiddM  swi  eott  of  tiie  ^rtnite^  ftdrnkk- 
edbf^bt  railway  eoiiip«iiy»  wm  ten  thousand  Awe 
handred  dollars.  The  entire  oost  of  the  edifice^  in 
ito  finishad  state,  is  estimated  at  abont  forty  thous- 
and doUars.  The  architect  wall  Isaiah  Rajgers,  E^. 
to  wbom  the  country  is  indebted  for  the  designs  of 
seferal  of  its  most  admired  stractmres. 


TREMONT-STREEt,  BOSTON. 

*  Ttit  name  of  this  street  is  traced  to  that  given 
the  peninsula,  in  1630,  by  the  first  settlers  at 
Chnrlesto  wn,  on  the  north  side  of  the  rirer.  They 
ealled  it  Trimontain,  on  account  of  three  hills  to 
be  seen  on  it.  The  street  ran  by  the  eastern  base 
of  6ne  of  these  bills.  But  the  enterprising  citt* 
ten%  have  removed  the  mountain,  near  which  the 
t  avenue  wound  its  way.  The  street  remains,  but 
ha«  been  mad^  of  much  greater  width  and  reduced 
nearly  to  a  level.  The  city  has  still  the  misfor- 
tune to  have  many  narrow  avenues.  Great  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  this  respect  how- 
ever within  a  few  years.  But  the  work  is  not 
yet  complete.  From  Court-street,  Tremont-street 
eitends  southeast  and  passes  the  King's  Chapel, 
so  called  in  ante-revolutionary  times;  the  ceme- 
tery inclosed  with  a  plain,  neat  granite  wall ;  the 
new  block  of  buildings,  on  that  and  Beacon-streets; 
the  spacious  and  elegant  Tremont-House ;  the  new 
Theatre ;  another  and  larger  cemetery,  crowded 
with  sepulchral  monuments  and  stones ;  Park- 
street-church  ;  Hamilton-place  ;  where  ah  exten- 
iive  lawn,  or  common,  ornamented  with  walks  and 
trees,  bursts  upon  the  view  on  the  ri^ht,  with  a 
distant  prospect  of  the  western  bay  and  the  coun- 
try beyond ;  on  the  left  a  large  block  of  stone 
dwf;11ing-houses,  succeeded  farther  on,  by  a  block 
of  elegant  brick  buildings,  St.  Paurs  Church, 
the  Masonic  Temple,  the  entrance  of  Temple- 
place,  and  a  row  of  handsome  houses  for  the 
distance  of  eighty  rods  still  further,  and  the 
Common  lying  on  the  west  side  of  the  street, 
with  a  wide  mall  studded  with  lofty  elms,  for  a 
border  between.  This  street  is  near  the  centre 
of  the  city.  For  bustle  and  business  and  crowds, 
State-street,  Washington-street  and  Kilby-street 
and  Broad-street,  surpass  it.  But  for  neatness, 
and  for  eflect  with  stranger-visitors,  Tremont- 
stieet,  with  its  spacious  edinees,  and  the  Common, 
be  allowed  to  be  far  superior. 

American  Magaiine. 


ARNOLD^S  EHCAPE. 
Ha.  Ebenezgr  Chase  was  a  pnvate  in  the  New 
Hampshire  militia,  which  relieved  the  Pennsylvania 
Uoe  at  West  Point  in  1780,  when  those  troops,  beint 
veteran,  were  wanted  elsewhere.  Mr.  Chase,  with 
several  others,  being  off  duty,  was  on  the  shore  of  the 
Hudson  when  Arnold  deserted.  When  Gen.  Wash- 
ington assigned  the  command  of  West  Point  to  him, 
he  left  his  own  barge  in  his  possession.  A  tempora- 
ty  hut  was  er.cted  on  the  east  shore,  for  the  nccommo- 
datioa  of  the  four  oarsmen  who  managed  the  barge. 
Or  the  morning  of  his  desertion,  General  Ara^d 
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rode  down  to  the  shore  from  his  head  qusrters  z\ 
Robinson's  farm,  very  fast,  as  was  his  custom — threw 
the  reins  to  his  atte^ant,  and  evderd  the  baige  to  be 
manned.  He  (hen  directed  his  course  toward  tlie 
Point ;  but  on  reaching  the  middle  of  the  river,  the 
boat  was  observed  to  take  a  course  down  stream,  and 
move  swiftly  through  the  water. 

The  explanation  was  afterward  made  by  the  boat- 
men. He  hoisted  a  flag  of  tmce  and  told  them  to 
pull  fir  the  VuJtnre  sloop-of-war,  which  lay  below, 
saying  that  he  had  some  business  with  her  (feptain, 
and  prorniseid,  if  they  would  row  him  down  to  her  as 
soon  as  possible,  to  give  them  a  giiinea  and  a  gallon 
of  rum  each.  On  nearing  the  Vulture,  and  being 
within  range  of  her  guns,  Arnold  opened  his  plan, 
saying,  *  I  have  served  tlie  ungrateful  scoundrels  long 
enough,'  an^l  declared  if  they  would  go  with  him 
they  should  have  double  pay,  and  be  made  sergeants 
in  the  British  service.  One  of  the  men  replied  tliat 
<he  did  not  understand  fighting  on  both  sides.' — 

*  Then,'  said  the  General,  *  you  are  prisoners.* 

When  they  came  alongside  the  sloop-of-war,  Ar^ 
nold  ascended  the  deck,  and  was  received  by  the  ma- 
rines wi  li  presented  arms.  He  then  ordered  his 
men  to  come  on  board  as  prisoners  of  war.  One  of 
thorn,  who  had  been  their  spokesman  just  before, 
said  *lt  was  a  shabby  trick,  as  thny  had  toiled  to 
ih(^ir  utmost  strength  to  get  the  boat  along,  now  to  re- 
fuse the  promised  reward,  and  make  them  priscmefs 
to  boot.'  The  English  captain  heard  their  murmurs, 
and  stepping  forward,  observed — *  General  Arnold,  I 
command  this  ship,  and  while  I  walk  this  quarter- 
deck no  such  transaction  shall  take  place.  I  know 
the  meaning  of  their  words,  sir,  and  will  meet  their 
comment.'   Then  addressing  the  men,  he  continued — 

*  My  good  fellows,  I  respect  your  principles  and  fi- 
delity to  your  country,  although  you  are  enemies  to 
your  king.  You  shall  have  the  liberty  to  go  or  stay, 
as  you  please.     Here,'  taking  them  from  his  purse, 

*  are  your  guineas ;  steward,  put  up  (bur  gallons  of 
rum  for  these  men.'  The  boatmen  thanked  the  gal- 
lant and  generous  sailor,  and  returned  in  safety  to 
head  quarters  to  report  their  proceedings  to  General 
Washington,  who  had  just  arrived  in  camp.  Ar- 
nold, chagrined  and  enraged,  retired  without  uttering 
a  word,  to  ihe  cabin  of  the  sloop-of-war. 

This  statement  was  made  by  Mr.  Chase,  about  a 
fortnight  before  his  death,  in  1831.  He  also  stated 
that  he  saw  Major  Andre  going  to  execution,  riding 
in  the  centre  of  a  troop  of  eight  horses. 

Arnold,  before  his  escape,  had  received  information 
that  *  John  Anderson,'  the  name  with  which  he  had 
filled  Andre's  pass,  was  taken.  The  information 
Was  sent  him  by  the  unfortunate  person  himself. 
This  determined  his  purpose  for  sudden  flight  He 
was  nflerwards  distinguished  for  tlie  inveteracy  with 
which  he  carried  on  his  predatory  warfare  against 
the  property  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  After  the 
war  he  went  to  Englaml,  where,  although  he  received 
the  countenance  of  the  British  government,  his  good 
intentions  in  his  unsuccessful  plot  against  the  liberty 
of  his  country  were  despised  by  the  British  officers. 
The  unfeeling  wretch  called  upon  the  widowed  mo 
ther  and  sister  of  his  unfortunate  victim  (Andre.) 
The  servant  announced  to  them  the  name  of  General 
Arnold;  and  they  immediately  returned  a  message 
that  they  did  not  desire  to  see  him. 
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JAMESTOWN,  vmaiNu. 

Ovm  AroDtispieee  repraftentt  a  portion  of  the 
ruins  of  old  Jamestown,  which  was  the  first  per- 
manent English  settlement  in  North  America. 
Previous  to  the  settlement  of  a  colony  at  this 
plaee,  seyeral  expeditions  had  been  sent  out  for 
the  purpose  from  Great  Britain,  but  all  proved 
unsuccessful  either  on  account  of  want  of  supplies 
or  the  hostility  of  the  natives.  The  first  expedi- 
'  tion  was  under  the*  command  of  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh having  full  power  from  Queen  Elizabeth  to 
**  discover,  occupy  and  govern  remote  heathenish 
and  barbarous  countries."  They  landed  at  Ro- 
anoke in  July,  1584,  took  possession  of  the  coun- 
try for  the  crown  of  England,  and  named  it  Vir- 
ginia^ in  honor  of  the  virgin  queen.  The  next 
year  Sir  Richard  Orenville,  with  one  hundred  and 
seven  adventurers,  landed  at  Roanoke,  but  they 
were  nearly  all  destroyed  by  famine  and  the  In- 
dians. The  survivors  were  taken  to  England  by 
Sir  Francis  Drake.  Soon  after  their  departure, 
Grenville  arrived  with  another  body  of  adventu- 
rers and  supplies.  These,  like  the  others,  suffered 
much  from  the  hostile  natives,  and  when  in  1590, 
Governor  White  arrived  with  provisions  for  a 
colony  he  had  left  with  Grenville's  three  years 
before,  not  an  Engli^man  could  be  found ! 

It  was  nearly  twenty  years  afterward,  that 
another  expedition  under  Captain  Christopher 
Newport,  sailed  for  America.  After  a  four  months' 
voyage,  they  entered  the  Powbattan  or  James' 
river,  where  one  hundred  and  fifty  colonists  were 
left.  The  next  year  Newport  brought  from  En- 
gland one  hundred  and  twenty  more.  Soon  after, 
Sir  George  Somers,  and  Sir  Thomas  Gates  reach- 
ed the  colony  with  about  five  hundred  persons, 
but  sickness  and  want  determined  them  all  to  re- 
turn to  their  native  country.  They  actually  sail- 
ed, but  on  the  next  day  they  met  Lord  Delaware 
with  fresh  supplies,  and  returned.  The  colonists 
then  all  joined  vigorously  in  building  a  town, 
which  they  called  Jaj^estown,  in  honor  of  their 
sovereign,  and  thus,  in  1609,  one  hundred  and 
seventeen  years  after  the  discovery  of  America, 
the  first  permanent  settlement  of  an  English  colo- 
ny was  made  in  this  country.  Of  this  ancient 
anglo- American  city,  the  "  British  Spy,"  (William 
Wirt)  thus  eloquently  discourses  in  one  of  his 
"letters:"— 

"  The  site  is  a  very  handsome  one.  The  river 
is  three  miles  broad ;  and,  on  the  opposite  shore, 
the  country  presents  a  fine  range  of  bold  and 
beautiful  hills.  But  I  find  no  vestiges  of  the  an- 
cient town,  except  the  ruins  of  a  church-steeple, 
and  a  disordered  ffroup  of  old  tombstones.  On 
one  of  thesei  shaded  by  the  boughs  of  a  tree, 


whoM  trunk  has  embraced  and  ffrown  over  the 
edge  of  the  stone,  and  seated  on  the  headstone  ot 
another  grave,  I  now  address  you. 

"  What  a  moment  for  a  lugnbrions  meditatien 
among  the  tombs  I  but  fear  not ;  I  have  neither 
the  temper  nor  the  genius  of  a  Hervey  ;  and,  as 
much  as  I  revere  his  pious  memory,  I  cannot  enyy 
him  the  possession  of  such  a  genius  and  such  a 
temper.  For  my  own  part,  I  would  not  have  suf. 
fered  the  mournful  pleasure  of  writing  his  book, 
and  Dr.  Young's  Night  Thoughts,  for  all  the  just 
fame  which  they  have  both  gained  by  those  cele- 
brated productions.  Much  rather  would  I  have 
danced  and  sung,  and  played  the  fiddle  with  Tort 
ick,  through  the  whimsical  pages  of  Tristram 
Shandy  :  that  book  which  everybody  justly  cen- 
sures and  admires  alternately;  and  which  wiH 
continue  to  be  read,  abused  and  devoured,  with 
ever  fresh  delight,  as  long  as  the  world  shall 
relish  a  joyous  laugh,  or  a  tear  of  the  most  deli- 
cious feeling. 

"  By-the-by,  here  on  one  side  is  an  inscription 
on  a  gravestone,  which  would  constitute  no  bad 
theme  for  an  occasional  meditation  from  Torick 
hllbself.  The  stone,  it  seems,  covers  the  grave 
of  a  man  who  was  bom  in  the  neighborhood  of 
London ;  and  his  epitaph  concludes  the  short  and 
rudely  executed  account  of  his  birth  and  death, 
by  declaring  him  to  have  been  '  a  great  sinner, 
in  hopes  of  a  joyful  resurrection  ^  as  if  he  haa 
sinned  with  no  other  intention  than  to  give  him* 
self  a  fair  title  to  these  exultiHg  hopes.  But 
awkwardly  and  ludicrously  as  the  ventiment  is 
expressed,  it  is  in  its  meaning  most  just  and  beauf 
tiful ;  as  it  acknowledges  the  boundless  mercy  of 
Heaven,  and  glances  at  that  divinely  consoling 
proclamation,  *  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  who  are 
weary  and  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.* 

'^  The  ruin  of  the  steeple  is  about  thirty  feet 
high,  and  mantled  to  its  very  summit  with  ivy.  It 
is  difficult  to  look  at  this  venerable  object,  6a^ 
rounded  as  it  is  with  these  awful  proofs  of  the 
mortality  of  man,  without  exclaimuig  in  the  ps 
thetic  solemnity  of  our  Shakspeare, 

**  *  The  cloud-capt  towers,  the  gor^eooe  ptitcet, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  gXmye  itself 
Yet,  all  which  it  inherits,  shall  dissolve ; 
And,  like  the  insahstantial  pageant  faded, 
Leave  not  a  wreck  behind.* 

"  Whence,  my  dear  S ,  arises  the  me 

pressible  reverence  and  tender  afllectioa  with 
which  I  look  at  this  broken  steeple  1  Is  it  that  WKf 
soul,  by  a  secret,  subtile  process,  invests  tin 
mouldering  ruin  with  her  own  powers ;  imagias 
it  a  fellow-being  ;  a  venerable  old  UMm,  a  Nestor, 
or  an  Ossian,  who  has  witnessed  and  survived  the 
ravages  of  successive  generations,  the  companr 
ions  of  his  youth,  and  of  his  maturity,  and  now 
mourns  his  own  solitary  and  desolate  condition, 
and  hails  their  spirits  in  every  passing  cloud  1 
Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  as  1  look  at  it,  I  feal 
my  soul  drawn  forward,  as  by  the  cords  of  gen- 
tlest sympathy,  and  involuntarily  open  my  lips  to 
ofier  consolation  to  the  drooping  pile. 

"Where,  my  S ,  is  the  busy,  boatli^ 

crowd  which  landed  here  two  hundred  years  agol 
Where  is  Smith,  that  pink  of  galhatry,  thai  flow 
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•r«feU?iIrj1  I  fine j  tlial  I  cmi  t^e  their  first, 
alow  and  cantiont  approach  to  the  shore  |  their 
keen  and  vigilant  eyes  piercing  the  forest  in  ev- 
ery direction,  to  detect  the  lurking  Indian,  with 
his  tomahawk,  how  and  arrow.    Good  heavens ! 
what  an  enterprise !  how  full  of  the  most  fearful 
Derils!  and  yet  how  entirely  profitless  to  the 
oaLfing  men  who  personally  undertook  and  achiev- 
ed it  r  Through  what  a  series  of  the  most  spirit- 
chilling  hardships  had  they  to  toil  I    How  often 
d^  thev  cast  their  eves  to  England  in  vain!  and 
with  what  delusive  hopes,  day  af^er  day,  did  the 
little,  famished  crew  strain  their  sight  to  catch 
the  white  sail  of  comfort  and  relief!    But  day 
after  day,  the  sun  set,  and  darkness  covered  the 
earth ;  hut  no  sail  of  comfort  or  relief  came.  How 
often  in  the  pangs  of  hunger,  sickness,  solitude 
and  disconsoiation,  did  they  think  of  London ; 
her  shops,  her  markets  groaning  under  the  weis^ht 
of  plenty;   her   streets  swarming  widi    silaed 
coaches,  hustling  hacks,  with  crowds  of  lords, 
dukes  and  commons,  with  healthy,  hnsy,  content- 
ed faces  of  every  description ;  and  among  them 
none  more  healthy  or  more  contented,  than  those 
of  their  ungrateful  and  improvident  directors! 
But  now — where  are  they,  all  1    The  little,  fiun- 
ished  colony  which  landed  here,  and  the  many- 
coloured  crowd  of  London — ^where  are  they,  my 
diear  S 1    Gone,  where  there  is  no  distinc- 
tion ;  consigned  to  the  common  earth.    Another 
generation  succeeded  them :  which,  just  as  husy 
and  as  hustling  as  that  which  fell  hisfore  it,  has 
sank  down  into  the  same  nothingness.    Another 
wnd  yet  another  hillow  has  rolled  on,  each  emula- 
ting its  predecessor  in  height ;  towering  for  its 
moment,  and  curling  its  foaming  honors  to  the 
clouds ;  then  roaring,  breaking,  and  perishing  on 
the  same  shore. 

^  Is  it  not  strange,  that,  funiliarly  and  univer- 
•ally  as  these  things  are  known,  yet  each  ^enera^ 
tion  is  as  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  its  earthly  ob- 
jects^ projects  its  plans  on  a  scale  as  extensive 
and  as  laborious  in  their  execution,  with  a  spirit 
as  ardent  and  unrelaxing,  as  if  this  life  and  this 
worid  were  to  last  for  ever  1  It  is,  indeed,  a  most 
benevol^[it  interposition  of  Providence,  that  these 
palpable  and  just  views  of  the  ranity  of  human 
life  are  not  perknitted  entirely  to  crush  the  spirits, 
and  unnerve  the  arm  of  industry.  But  at  the 
same  time,  methinks,  it  would  be  wise  in  man  to 
permit  them  to  have,  at  least,  so  much  weight 
witii  him,  as  to  prevent  his  total  absorption  by  the 
Afaigs  &(  this  earth,  and  to  point  some  of  his 
ilK^i^ta  and  his  exertions,  to  a  system  of  being, 
hat  more  permanent,  exalted  and  happy.  Thimc 
tot  ikis  reflection  too  solemn.  It  is  irresistibly 
inspired  fay  the  objects  around  me ;  and,  as  rarely 
as  n  occurs,  (much  too  rarely)  it  is  most  certain- 
ly and  solenmly  true,  my  S 

It  is  curious  to  reflect,  what  a  nation,  in  the 
eaaise  of  two  hundred  years,  has  sprung  up  and 
ftMtrished  from  the  feeble,  sickly  germe  whicn  was 
fiaated  here  I  Little  did  our  i&ort-sighted  court 
MMfeet  Ae  conflict  which  she  was  preparing  for 
keiielf ;  the  convulsive  throe  by  which  her  infant 
'  woaM  in  a  fbw  years  burst  from  her,  and 

Pttato  a  politieal  impeHaaee  that  would  aston- 

Itoea^'' 


Around  this  '^old  cradle  of  an  infant  world** 
the  Spirit  of  Romance  and  the  Mase  of  Poetry 
lore  to  linger,  and  the  bosom  of  the  true  Ameri- 
can glows  with  increased  patriotism  as  he  looks 
with  reverential  awe  upon  this  small  beginning  of 
the  mighty  progression  around  him.  And  this 
spot,  already  hdlowed  by  age  and  sacred  associ- 
ations, will  furnish  themes  for  the  poets  laureate 
of  a  future  time,  when  this  republic  can  count  her 
many  centuries  upon  the  calendar  cf  time. 

The  following  Ode,  written  by  James  K.  Paul- 
nmo,  our  former  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  appear- 
ed in  the  *^  Magnolia"  for  1836,  and  may  be  ap- 
propriately appended  to  this  article : — 

ODE    TO  JAMISTOWII. 

Old  cradle  of  an  infetnt  world, 

In  which  a  nestling  empire  lay, 
Strugglinff  awhile,  ere  she  unfurled 
Her  gallant  wing  and  soared  away. 
All  hail !  thou  birthplace  of  the  glowing  west, 
Thou  seemest  the  towering  eagle's  ruined  nest! 

What  solemn  recollections  throng, 

What  touching  visions  rise, 
As  wanderinff  themes  old  stones  among, 
I  backward  tum  mine  eyes. 
And  see  the  shadows  of  the  dead  flit  round, 
Like  spirits  when  the  last  dread  trump  shall  sound. 

The  wonder  of  an  age  combined 

In  one  short  moment  memorv  supplies. 
They  throng  upon  my  wakened  ndndi 
As  time's  dark  curtains  rise. 
The  volume  of  a  hundred  buried  years, 
Condensed  in  one  bright  sheet,  appears. 

I  hear  the  angry  ocean  rave, 
I  see  the  lonely  little  baric 
Scudding  alon^  me  crested  wave, 
Freighted  like  old  Noah's  ark, 
As  o'er  the  drowned  earth  it  whirled. 
With  the  f(ffe£uhers  of  another  world. 

I  see  a  train  of  exiles  stand 
Amid  the  desert,  desolate, 
The  fathers  of  my  native  land, 
The  daring  pioneers  of  fate, 
Who  braved  the  perils  of  the  sea  and  earth, 
And  gave  a  boundless  empire  birth. 

I  see  the  gloomy  Indian  range 

His  woodland  empire,  firee  as  air; 
I  see  the  gloomy  forest  change. 
The  shadowy  earth  laid  bare. 
And,  where  the  red  man  chased  the  bounding  deei^ 
The  snuling  labours  of  the  white  appear. 

I  see  the  haugh^  warrior  gaze 

In  wonder  or  m  scorn. 
As  the  pale  faces  sweat  to  raise 
Their  scanty  fields  of  coin. 
While  he,  the  monarch  of  the  boundless  wood, 
Bv  sport,  or  hairbrained  rapine,  wins  his  food. 

A  moment,  and  the  pageant's  gone ; 

The  red  men  are  no  more ; 
The  pale&ced  strangers  stand  alone 
Uixm  the  river's  snore ; 
And  the  {nmHl  wood  king,  who  ihate  arts  ^dsfasdi 
Finds  but  a  bloody  grave,  where  once  he  reigaad. 
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Th«  foreic  reels  beneaih  the  stroke 

Of  siord/  woodman's  axe ; 
The  earth  receives  the  white  man's  yoke. 
And  pays  her  willing  tax 
Of  fruits,  and  flowers,  and  golden  harvest  fields. 
And  all  that  nature  to  blithe  labour  yields. 

Then  growing  hamlets  rear  their  heads, 

And  gathering  crowd^expand, 
Far  as  my  fancy's  vision  spreads, 
O'er  many  a  boundless  land, 
Till  what  was  once  a  world  of  savage  strife. 
Teems  with  the  richest  gifts  of  social  life. 

Empire  to  empire  swift  succeeds 

Each  happy,  great,  and  free ; 
One  empire  still  another  breeds, 
A  giant  progeny. 
To  war  upon  the  pigmy  gods  of  earth. 
The  tyrants,  to  whom  ignorance  gave  birth. 

Then,  as  I  turn  my  thoughts  to  trace 

The  fount  whence  these  rich  waters  sprung 
I  glance  toward  this  lonely  place. 
And  find  it,  these  rude  stones  among. 
Here  rest  the  sires  of  millions,  sleeping  sound 
Hie  Argonauts,  the  golden  fleece  that  found. 

Their  names  have  been  forgotten  long ; 
The  stone,  but  not  a  wora,  remains  ; 
They  cannot  live  in  deathless  song, 
Nor  breathe  in  pious  strains. 
Yet  this  sublime  obscurity,  to  me 
More  touching  is,  than  poet's  rhapsody. 

They  live  in  millions  that  now  breathe 

The^  live  in  millions  yet  unborn. 
And  pious  gratitude  shall  wreathe 
As  bright  a  crown  as  e'er  was  worn. 
And  han^  it  on  the  green-leaved  bough. 
That  whispers  to  the  nameless  dead  below. 

No  one  that  inspiration  drinks ; 

J^o  one  that  loves  his  native  land  ; 

No  one  that  reasons,  feels,  or  thinks. 

Can  'mid  these  lonely  ruiiis  stand. 

Without  a  moistened  eye,  a  grateful  tear. 

Of  reverent  gratitude  to  Uiose  that  moulder  here. 

The  mighty  shade  now  hovers  round — 

Of  Him  whose  strange,  yet  bright  career, 
Is  written  on  this  sacr^  ground. 
In  letters  that  no  time  shall  sere ; 
Who  in  the  old  world  smote  the  turbaned  crew, 
And  founded  Christian  empires  in  the  new. 

And  SRI !  the  glorious  Indian  maid. 

The  tutelary  of  this  land. 
The  angel  of  the  woodland  shade. 
The  miracle  of  God's  own  hand. 
Who  joined  man's  heart,  to  woman's  softest  grace. 
And  thrice  redeemed  the  scourgers  of  her  race. 

Sister  of  charity  and  love. 

Whose  life  blood  was  soft  Pity's  tide, 
Dear  Goddess  of  the  sylvan  grove, 
"  Flower  of  the  Forest,  nature's  pride. 
He  is  no  man  who  does  not  bend  the  knee. 
And  she  no  woman  who  is  not  like  thee ! 

Jamestown,  and  Pljrmouth's  hallowed  rock. 

To  me  ahall  ever  sacred  be — 
I  care  not  who  my  themes  may  mock. 
Or  sneer  at  them  and  me. 
I  enyy  not  the  brute  who  here  can  stand. 
Without  a  prayer  for  his  own  native  land. 

And  if  the  recreant  crawl  her  earth, 

Or  breathe  Virginia's  air. 
Or,  in  New  England  claim  his  birth, 
From  the  <^d  Pilgrims  there, 
lie  is  a  bastard,  if  he  dare  to  mock. 
Old  Jamestown^s  shrine,  or  Plymou^*8  famous  rock. 


A  RUSSIAN   WEDDINQ. 

I  HAD  a  yery  oatuTa)  ^mh  to  see  a  Russian 

wedding,  and  it  was  soon  gratified.    Count ^^ 

brother  to  him  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  to  know 
in  Paris,  very  kindly  invited  me  to  accompany 
him  the  other  evening  to  the  marriage  of  Colonel 

with  Mademoiselle .    The  history 

of  the  parties  was  simple  enough,  and  too  fre- 
quent, perhaps,  in  all  countries ;  it  was  a  marriagt 
de  covenance.    We  found  the  chapel  brilliantly 
lighted  up;  two  small  altars  were  raised  in  the 
centre,  on  which  were  placed  the  cup  of  wine, 
two  coronets  of  gold,  the  holy  gospel,  and  a  con- 
secrated image   which  was  afterward  to  be  re- 
moved  to   the  nuptial   chamber.    'The    mulaal 
friends  were  assembled,  and   formed  a  circle  in 
their  usual  dress,  the  relations  only  being  in  full 
uniform  with  their  cordons  and  decorations.  The 
bridegroom  arrived  first,  and  joined  the  groom 
who  were  eager  to  express  their  congratuktions 
on  the  occasion ;  in  a  short  time  appeared  the 
bride,  attended  by  her  family  and  the  usual  at- 
tendants.    It  would  be  rare  to  see  a  handsomer 
person ;   she  was  dressed  in   white,  with  muck 
taste  and  simplicity ;  the  long  veil  flowed  roun4 
her  shoulders,  and  the  usual  emblem  of  marriage, 
a  botiquel  of  orange-flowers  graced  her  bosom. 
They  were  placed  before  the  altars  m  face  of  the 
pope ;  to  each  was  given  a  lighted  taper,  and  the 
service  began  with  a  chorus  from  the  ckanira  dt 
la  cour.    During  this  commencement  the  bride 
appeared  much  agitated  ;  but  she  soon  mastered 
her  emotion,  though  the  heaving  bosom  and  trem- 
bling taper  still  gave  evidence  of  the  intemal 
struggle.     The   questions  and   replies,  together 
with  the  interchange  of  rings,  correspond  with 
the  rites  of  other  churches ;  but  there  is  one  cer- 
emony peculiar  to  the  Greek  church,  which  is  at 
once  symbolical  and  affecting.     The  pope  takea 
the  cup  of  wine,  and  invites  the  betrothed  pair  to 
drink  of  it  alternately,  as  a  tacit  engagement  to 
share  in  conunon  the  good  and  evil  of  their  futore 
lives ;  this  idea  is  also  renewed,  when  they  walk 
three  times  round  the  altars,  arm-in-arm,  while 
the  golden  coronets  are  held  over  their  heads  by 
the  assistants.    The  benediction  is  then  pronoun- 
ced, the  new  married  couple  are  led  to  the  holy 
place,  where  they  kiss  the  pictures  of  the  saintSi 
and  the  ceremony  is  finished.    In  any  other  cottB- 
try  it  would  be  supposed,  that  when  a  lovely  per- 
son, like  Mademoiselle ,  was  sacrificed  at 

the  altar  by  her  friends,  their  object  must  have 
been  to  secure  a  rich  and  noble  husband  for  a 
portionless  daughter.  But  this  was  not  the  case; 
she  had  an  independent  fortune,  and  her  fotore 
husband  had  neither  title,  connexions,  nor  a  ruble 
beyond  his  pay.  But  here  the  epaulet  is  every- 
thing. He  was  a  colonel  in  the  army,  atid  milita- 
ry rank  is  the  only  acknowledged  grade  in  the 
state :  she  was  thrown  into  the  arms  of  a  rmB) 
her  inferior  in  every  point,  with  her  feelings  pe^ 
haps  already  devoted  to  another,  solely  bjA  siiB- 
ply  that  she  might  acquire  aa  ascertained  rank  ia 
the  scale  of  Roasian  society. 

lUik«  s  Ciigr  •i  ike  Cut. 


False  friends  arc  worse  then  open 
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THE  MEHCHAKTS  EXCHANGE^  NEW  T<»UL 
Wall  btrbxt  is  known,  the  world  0Ter,a8  the  mart 
of  the  moaay-diangers  in  New  York.  It  is,  indeed, 
chiefly  fiUed  with  bankers  and  brokers,  who  rejoice  in 
ingering  banknotee,  half  joes,  eagles,  and  dollars, 
die  former  of  whom  are  happy  to  receive  your  money 
on  ideposite  and  accommodate  you  occasionally  with 
a  k)an  at  a  moderate  discount,  and  the  latter  of  whom 
are  ready  to  negociate  a  note  for  a  reasonable  ad- 
vance, or  to  cliange  uncurrent  into  current  money  at 
a  skgM  charge.  But  there  are  no  inconsiderable 
nwnbers  of  other  gentry,  who  would  be  happy  to 
acquunt  themselves  with  your  purse,  as  assurers, 
lawyers,  notaries,  speculators,  stock-jobbers,  pack- 
el-officers,  money-collectors,  customhouse  officers, 
news-mongers,  and  agents  in  any  line  or  transaction 
whatever.  They  are  all  but  ihefaciliUUors  of  the  mer- 
chant, the  mechanick,  the  manufacturer,  the  farmer, 
and  the  gentleman,  in  all  the  money  operations  which 
the  latter  cannot,  with  facility,  transact  for  them- 
selves. The  whole  street  is  immeasurably  active  in 
the  general  pursuit  of  money.  The  business  of 
every  house  relates  to  moneys  notes  or  stock;  in 
every  group  the  subject  of  conversation  is  money, 
notes  or  stock  ;  the  life,  motion,  and  being,  of  every 
man  in  Wall  street  is  money,  notes  or  stock.  Every 
thing  is  done  by  exchange,  whether  it  be  an  ex- 
change of  money,  of  notes,  of  bonds,  of  stock,  of 
estates,  of  opinions  and  information,  or  of  nods  and 
winks  significantly  appertaining  to  that  mode  of 
making  money,  called  speculation.  Here  fortunes 
are  won  in  an  hour,  and  here  too  they  are  lost  as 
soon.  Gold  is  here  the  beacon  of  hope,  and  the  main- 
spring of  action  ;  but  also  too  oden  does  it  prove  the 
ignis-fatuus  of  deluded  adventurers,  and  the  siren  of 
evil  and  destruction. 

Wall  street  is  also  the  centre  of  commercial  in- 
formation and  general  news.  Hither  all  citizens  who 
are  infected  with  the  caeoethus  audiendi,  flock,  to  learn 
how  the  world  wags,  as  well  as  to  proclaim  such 
Hems  of  intelligence  as  may  have  reached  their  un- 
derstandings alone.  The  merchants  particularly 
collect  here  in  great  numbers,  at  mid-day,  to  confer 
together  upon  the  objects  of  trade,  and  to  survey  the 
general  indications  of  the  commercial  atmosphere. 
For  the  greator  convenience  of  these  daily  assem- 
blages, which  have  become  very  necessary  and  im- 
portant, a  building  has  been  particularly  erected, 
called  the  Merchants  Exchange,  and  devoted  to  that 
object.  The  noble  edifice  which  has  heretofore 
been  used  for  this  purpose^  and  a  plan  of  which  is 
given  overleaf,  was  destroyed  in  the  great  conflagra- 
tion of  the  16th  December  last.  Although  a  still 
more  splendid  structure  will  soon  rise  upon  its  ruins, 
j%t  we  deem  a  particular  description  worth  pre- 
Mrving.    . 


The  Merchants  Exchange  was  sitnated  on  the 
easterly  end  of  the  block  formed  by  Wall,  WQliam, 
Exchange,  and  Hanover  streets,  and  extended  one 
hundred  and  sixty-four  feet  front  and  rear,  and  one 
hundred  and  fif^y  feet  deep.  It  was  two  stories 
high,  besides  a  basement  and  an  atticlu  The  firamt 
on  Wall  street,  which  was  the  principal  one,  wss 
built  entirely  of  White  marble  from  the  Westohester 
quarries ;  of  the  lonick  order  of  architecture ;  its 
protot3rpe,  the  temple  of  Minerva  Poliaa,  at  Priene, 
Ionia.  A  recessed  portico  of  about  forty  feet  wi^, 
in  an  elliptical  form,  with  a  screen  of  four  stupen- 
dous columns  and  two  ant4s  extending  across  the 
front,  was  Very  advantageously  introduced.  These 
colunms  were  thirty  feet  high,  and  three  feet  four 
inches  in  diameter  above  the  base.  The  shaft  of 
each  column  was  composed  of  a  single  block  of  mar« 
ble.  They  supported  an  entablature  of  about  six 
feet  in  height,  upon  which  rests  the  attick,  or  third 
story  ;  making  a  height  of  about  sixty  feet  from  the 
ground.  On  each  side  of  the  portico  was  an  entrance 
to  the  basement,  leading  through  a  sort  of  corridor  to 
Exchange  street.  The  left  wss  occupied  by  the 
Postoffice,  and  the  right  by  brokers'  offices,  refecto* 
ries,  Slc, 

The  front  entrance  to  the  Exchange  was  by  a 
flight  of  stairs,  or  a  dozen  broad  marble  steps,  with 
a  pedestal  at  each  end.  On  ascending  to  the  porti- 
co, two  doors  opened  in  front  to  the  exchange-room, 
and  two  on  either  hand  to  ensurance  and  newspaper 
offices,  while  on  the  right,  a  flight  of  stairs  also  led 
from  the  basement  to  the  upper  stories.  The  ex- 
change-room was  a  spacious  and  beautiful  area,  in 
the  centre  of  the  building,  and  of  an  oval  form.  It 
was  eighty-five  feet  in  length,  fifty-five  feet  wide, 
and  forty-five  feet  high,  and  surmounted  by  a  dome, 
which  was  supported  by  two  Corinthian  pillars  at 
each  wing.  The  centre  of  the  room  was  adorned 
by  that  beautiful  statue  of  Hamilton,  which  we  have 
heretofore  particularly  described.  Beyond  this  room 
was  an  auction  saloon,  and  doors  leading  from  thence 
to  a  reading-room  and  other  offices.  A  flight  of 
stairs  at  one  end  of  the  saloon  led  into  the  chambers 
of  the  board  of  trade,  of  brokers,  &c.,  which  occupi- 
ed the  second  story.  The  attick  was  occupied 
chiefly  by  printers  and  engravers.  There  were 
stairs  leading  from  the  attick  to  a  cupola,  sixty  feet 
in  height,  which  surmounted  the  edifice.  This  cu- 
pola was  of  great  service,  having  been  used  for  the 
purpose  of  exchanging  telegraphick  signals  willi  a  tel- 
egraph at  the  Narrows,  a  distance  of  about  eight  miles. 
The  observations  thus  made,  and  which  related 
principally  to  the  approach  of  vessels  at  sea,  were 
recorded  in  a  book  below  which  was  kept  open  for 
inspection.  The  Exchange  was  commenced  in 
April,  1825,  and  completed  in  July,  1827,  The  cost, 
including  the  lot,  was  two  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars.  It  now  appears  like  the  ruins  of 
a  Grecian  temple;  nothing  but  its  tottering  walls 
remains  standing.  A  uuch  more  magnificent  slrac- 
ture  is  now  in  contemplation,  which  will  cover  the 
whole  block. 
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THE    CAPITOLOF    VIRGINIA,    AT    RICHMOND. 


Under  the  auspices  of  James  the  First,  of  Eng- 
land, who  had  granted  letters  patent  to  the  London 
and  Plymouth  companies,  for  the  purpose  of  founding 
a  colony  in  North  America,  Christopher  Newport, 
sailed  from  London  on  the  20th  of  December,  1606  ; 
and  after  a  disastrous  passage  of  four  months,  entered 
the  James  river,  and  made  a  settlement  upon  its 
banks  about  forty  miles  from  the  sea,  and  called  it 
Jamestown.  This  was  the  first  permanent  settle- 
ment that  was  made  by  the  English  in  Virginia,  al- 
tliOQgh  previous  attempts  had  been  made.  The 
company  consisted  of  105  persons,  and  very  soon 
received  an  accession  to  their  numbers,  swelling  the 
anoonnt  to  200.  The  most  difficult  man  amongst 
them,  w^s  Captain  John  Smith,  whose  name,  it  will 
be  recollected,  is  identified  with  that  of  Pocahontas, 
the  Indian  girl  who  saved  him  from  the  barbarity  of 
Porhatan.  In  1614,  Captain  Smith  explored  the 
couDtiTt  and  made  a  map  of  it,  which  Ke  presented 

4a 


to  Prince  Charles.  In  1619,  150  women  weresent 
to  Virginia,  and  sold  to  the  planters  for  about  150 
pounds  of  tobacco,  each ;  tobacco  being  then  valued 
at  three  shillings  the  pound.  Twenty  negroes,  were 
also  sold  to  the  colonists  by  the  Dutch  about  the 
same  time,  whence  maybe  dated  the  commencement 
of  the  slavetrade  in  this  country.  Virginia  progress- 
ed, by  no  means  rapidly  or  prosperously,  under  the 
various  govemours  sent  out  by  the  British  Crown. 
Their  chief  export  was  tobacco.  None  of  the  colo- 
nies suffered  more  than  Virginia  from  the  despotism 
of  a  royal  government.  In  violation  of  chartered 
rights,  the  colony  was  divided  into  parts,  and  con- 
veyed away  by  proprietary  grants ;  not  grants  of 
woodlands  and  wildernesses,  but  of  plantations  (hat 
had  long  been  cultivated  under  the  encouragement  of 
kings  and  charters.  These  oppressions  produced  a 
not2J)le  rebellion  in  Virginia,  during  which,  great 
outrages  were    coounitted,    and    Jamestown    was 
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burned.     The  chil  war  wis  oouneaeed  by  OcL 
Nathaniel  Bacon,  and  terminated  at  hit  death.    In 

1712,  Virginia  was  divided  into  49  parishes,  and  a 
clergyman  allotted  to  each,  with  stated  salary.    In 

1713,  Lt.  Gov.  Spoils  wood  discovered  the  passage 
of  the  Appalachian  mountains. 

Virginia  was  amongst  the  first  of  the  cokmies, 
that  manifested  that  glorious  spirit  of  resistance  to 
the  oppression  and  aggression  of  Great  Britain, 
which  wrought  our  independence.  She  was  always 
forward  in  seconding  the  spirit  and  measures  of  her 
sister  colonies  against  the  common  enemy,  and  met 
the  demands  of  her  country  with  laudable  zeal  and 
\disinterested  patriotism.  The  constitution  of  Virginia 
was  adopted  the  next  day  after  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  but  has  been  recently  revised  and 
amended.  Nine  of  the  signers  of  the  declaration, 
including  its  immortal  author,  were  natives  of  Vir- 
ginia, viz. : — Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Penn,  Richard 
H.  Lee,  Fr.  Lightfoot  Lee,  Carter  Braxton,  George 
Walton,  George  Wythe,  Benjamin  Harrison,  Thomas 
Nelson,  jr.  Virginia  also  produced  George  Wash- 
ington, Patrick  Henry,  Arthur  Lee,  James  Madison, 
James  Monroe,  and  John  Marshall. 

In  1830,  Virginia  contained  1,211,405  inhabitants, 
of  whom  469,759  were  slaves.  The  principal 
rivers  are  the  Potoniack,  Shenandoah,  Rappahan- 
nock, Yorft,  James,  Appamattox,  Elizabeth,  Staun- 
ton, Kenawha,  Ohio,  Sandy,  and  Monongahela. 
The  Blue  Ridge  extends  through  the  central  part  of 
the  state,  and  there  are  other  mountains  in  the  state. 
Iron,  lead,  coal,  limestone,  and  chalk,  are  found  in 
abundance.  The  chief  towns  are  Richmond,  Nor- 
folk, Petersburgh,  Lynchburgh,  Fredericksburgh, 
Winchester,  Portsmouth,  Williamsburgh,  and  Shep- 
herdsto  wn.  The  university  of  Virginia  is  established 
at  Charlottesville,  besides  which  there  are  several 
other  colleges. 

Richmond,  the  largest  city  in  the  state,  and  the 
seat  of  government,  has  a  population  of  16,000,  and 
is  situated  at  the  head  of  tide  water  on  the  James 
river.  The  town  rises  gradually  from  the  river,  and 
with  its  many  elegant  brick  houses,  presents  a  fine 
appearance.  The  publick  buildings  are  a  court- 
house, a  state  prison,  an  almshouse,  a  museum,  eight 
churches,  and  the  Capitol.  We  have  presumed 
that  the  engraving  would  furnish  the  reader  a  better 
idea  of  this  elegant  structure,  than  any  mere  written 
description.  It  is  appropriated  chiefly  to  the  purpo- 
ses of  the  state,  senate,  and  assembly.  It  stands  on 
the  highest  ground  in  the  city,  and  the  views  from 
its  top  are  extensive  and  interesting.  This  city  is 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  Washington,  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  from  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
There  are  two  bridges  across  the  river  at  this  place, 
and  dale  a  short  distance  above.    A  canal  has  been 


dog  ummi  the  iiilk,  however,  so  that  a  ooDdmioiia 
boat  navigaticm  is  secured  for  two  lumdred  and  twenty 
miles.  RichsKmd  is  a  thriving  town  in  pmnt  of 
trade,  and  the  means  of  general  education  are  not 
neglected. 


TOMB  OF  COLUMBUS. 


The  cathedral  church  at  Seville,  which  is  so 
magnificent  in  its  exteriour,  and  so  richly  furnished 
within,  is  highly  deserving  a  place  among  the  no- 
blest edifices  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  It  is  four  hnn- 
dred  and  twenty  feet  in  length,  two  hundred  and 
sixty-three  in  breadth,  within  the  walls,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  in  height.  At  one  angle  of  ^ 
the  building  rises  a  tower  of  Moorish  workmanship, 
three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  on  the  top  of 
which  is  the  Giralda,  a  brazen  image,  weiring 
nearly  a  tun  and  a  half,  yet  so  admirably  poised  ae 
to  turn  with  the  gentlest  breeze. 

The  ascent  to  the  top  of  this  lofly  tower  is  ren* 
dered  easy  by  a  spiral  path  in  the  inside,  of  so  gta«  * 
tie  an  inclination  that  a.  horse  might  trot  up  it^  wtA 
so  wide,  that  two  horsemen  may  go  abreast.  WhSe 
the  traveller  is  lost  in  admiration  of  the  exteiMl 
grandeur  of  this  pile,  he  is  equally  astonished,  oil 
entering,  to  view  its  internal  splenaour  and  wealth. 
Eighty  windows  of  beautifully  painted  glass  shed 
their  mellow  light  over  fine  paintings,  noble  statues^ 
and  altars  of  solid  silver. 

Of  this  metal  there  is  a  profusion  in  this  cathetel 
— ^the  statues  of  St  Isidore  and  St  Leander,  as  Mn 
as  life,  and  a  tabernacle  for  the  host,  twelve  fedl^lM 
height,  adorned  with  columns,  being  of  silver. 

The  organ  exceeds  the  famous  one  at  Haarlem  ii 
the  number  of  its  stops  ;  the  former  having  one  hmf 
dred  and  ten,  and  the  latter  only  sixty.  Yet  so  ^ 
fective  are  the  bellows  of  this  mighty  instrument 
that,  when  completely  inflated,  they  will  supply  the 
full  organ  for  fifteen  minutes.  None  but  they  who 
have  heard  it  can  conceive  the  eflfect  of  this  aston- 
ishing combination  of  sounds  when  managed  fajr  a 
master-hand. 

But  the  most  interesting  object  to  the  intelli|puit 
American  is  the  tomb  of  the  great  Columbus,  the 
discoverer  of  the  New  World.  It  is  in  itself  unwor- 
thy of  the  great  man  who  sleeps  beneath  it,  consist* 
ing  of  only  one  stone  with  this  inscription— *•  jA 
Castella  y  Art  agon  otre  mundo  des  Colom,  ;**  tfad  isi 
"  To  Casiile  and  Arragon  Columbus  gave  another 
world."  But  no  monument,  however  splendid,  no 
inscription,  however  pompous,  could  have  added  lo 
the  fame  of  that  illustrious  man,  or  atoned  for  the  \mm 
ingratitude  with  which  he  was  treated ;  indeed,  h$A 
a  sumptuous  cenotaph  been  erected  over  his  rematUa, 
it  would  have  ill  agreed  with  the  fetters  which  csice 
loaded  his  limbs,  and  which  are  buried  in  the  stttie 
coflin  with  him. 

Besides  this  noble  cathedral,  SeviUe  contaitts 
twenty-five  parish-churches,  ^vq  chapels,  thirty-fire 
monasteries,  twenty-nine  ntmneries,  with  hospitals, 
and  houses  for  other  religious  conununities.  Many^ 
of  these  convents  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  oT 
their  architecture,  and,  as  well  as  the  chnrches,  cott* 
tain  a  profusion  of  fine  paintings,  among  which  arv 
some  by  the  celebrated  MoriUo. 
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Ike  dtj  of  SeT&le  is  of  bMi  aniiqmtjr,  its  found- 
aiioi  being  ascribed  to  tbe  Pheinciaiis.  The  Ro- 
■MBS  ga^e  it  tile  Bams  of  Jnlia,  which  has  been 
■ace  ocvnipted  to  Sebilla,  or  Sevflle ;  by  this  pe^e 
it  was  embeliiB^d  with  many  magnifioent  edifices, 
ni  wlttch  scarcely  any  restiges  remain.  While 
Spain  was  divided  into  petty  monarchies,  this  city 
was  nnder  the  dominion  of  different  masters,  and  for 
a  dMTt  time  was  the  capital  of  an  independent  king- 
tea:  it  is  now  little  inferiour  in  importance  to 
Madrid. 

Seville  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  and  fertile 
plain  OB  Uie  banks  of  the  river  GrandalquiTer,  and  is 
sanoimded  by  a  wall  five  miles  and  a  half  in  circum- 
fiwence,  defended  by  one  hundred  and  seventy-six 
towen.  The  streets  are  crooked  and  dirty,  but 
aone  of  the  squares  are  spacious  and  magnificent ; 
aad  in  the  suburbs  are  many  noble  edifices,  and  a 
kaodsosne  promenade,  called  AUameda,  having  three 
walks,  planted  with  trees,  and  ornamented  with 
aeats  and  fountains. 

The  population  of  Seville  is  estimated  at  ninety 
thousand — less  than  might  be  expected  from  the 
extent  of  the  city;  but  two  or  three  families  are  not 
crowded  into  one  house,  as  in  Madrid,  nor  are  the 
houses  elevated  more  than  two  stories ;  each  house 
Hkewise  is  constructed  round  the  four  sides  of  an 
open  area,  in  which  it  is  comnHm  for  the  family,  in 
sammer,  to  take  up  their  abode  under  tents.  These 
areas,  or  courts,  are  usually  adorned  with  a  profusion 
of  flower-pots,  and  many  of  them  have  fountains, 
which  keep  the  air  pleasingly  cod,  and,  by  sprink- 
ling the  tiles  with  which  they  are  paved,  prevent 
thoDi  from  being  heated  by  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

Many  of  the  streets  of  Seville  are  too  narrow  to 
admit  a  carriage,  and  the  reason  given  for  thus  con- 
structing them  is,  that  they  afford  a  shade  from  the 
homing  rays  of  the  sun,  which  would  be  otherwise 
insiqpportable. 


BATTLE  OF  BLOODY  BROOK. 

EvBRT  incident  connected  with  the  early  history 
of  OBT  country,  in  which  the  valour  of  our  forefathers 
was  signally  displayed,  comes  down  to  us  with  all 
the  interest  of  self-love,  and  all  the  freshness  of  ro- 
mance. We  love  to  dwell  for  reasons  better  felt 
than  explained,  ^n  the  deeds  of  our  sires,  and  the 
times  that  tried  their  souls.  There  is  something 
hallowed  in  the  associations  which  gather  around 
us,  while  reflecting  on  those  instances  of  devoted- 
ness  and  chivalrous  patriotism  which  distinguished 
their  acts — a  feeling  of  almost  devotion.  Too  many 
of  those  deeds  have  gone  down  to  oblivion  '*  unhon- 
oored  and  unsung ;"  and  if  perchance  a  fragment  of 
the  past  is  snatched  from  the  grasp  of  lime,  it  excites 
in  us  sentiments  the  more  sacred  from  the  lapse  of 
feara. 

But  there  was  a  period  in  our  country's  story  be- 
yoad  that  in  which  our  forefathers  struggled  to  make 
Its  a  free  and  happy  peoole— -a  time  whose  history 
is  bat  faintly  chronicled — ^when  the  sufferings  of 
na  fdoneer  ancestors  were  unwept  and  unrequited. 
rbat  epoch  would  seem  to  have  been  swallowed  up 
n  the  interest  of  the  events  which  followed ;  yet 
liose  eariy  periods  afford  us  examples  of  unparal- 
«led  sufferance  and  unmatched  heroism. 

It  was  a  gloomy  era,  when  the  fair  face  of  our 


eoBBny  was  every  wkere  a  Ink  wMemiim  ihsi 
o«r  pilgrim  iathers  were  at  ail  tiases  SBiroBnded  hf 
the  beasts  sad  the  savages  of  the  forest  and  wfasB  ' 
all  was  rude  and  cheeriess.  In  the  mrogress  of 
scenes,  from  that  time  forward,  nsany  and  dangeroBs 
were  the  vicissitudes  by  which  they  were  nutike4 
The  eternal  sditude  which  gave  place  to  the  hasy 
hand  of  the  settler,  and  the  umbrageous  darkness 
that  disappeared  from  around  his  humble  domicii, 
were  yet  the  stilly  haunts  of  the  Indian.  As  the 
plain,  in  time,  was  made  to  yield  support  for  the 
new-comer,  and  the  cabins  of  the  white  men  begaa 
to  thicken  along  the  valley,  the  red  men  retired  t# 
the  mountain.  His  pleasant  j^ces  on  the  upUadaii 
beside  the  rivers  stocked  with  the  scaly  tribes  3rield* 
ing  to  him  sustenance,  had  become  occupied.  The 
level  patches  where  he  raised  his  com,  with  the 
beautiful  hills  where  his  tribe  loved  to  congregate 
were  in  the  possession  of  the  stranger.  His  neaier 
hunting-grounds  were  disturbed,  and  his  game  be- 
gan to  d^appear.  Thus  dispossessed  of  his  inherit 
ance,  and  disquieted  in  his  neighbouring  solitadee, 
the  primitive  and  rightful  lord  of  the  soil  deeply 
fostered  a  secret  hate  against  the  cause  of  his  griev* 
ances!  As  he  gathered  around  his  council  fire,  aad 
reflected  on  the  stranger's  encroachments,  or  listened 
to  the  complaints  of  his  brethren,  and  the  excitiag 
eloquence  of  his  chiefs,  his  soul  began  to  kiadls 
within  him,  and  his  bosom  to  swell  with  rage.  Al*> 
ready  had  the  numbers  of  the  pale  faces  beooBM 
alarming,  and  their  bold  hardihood  inspired  a  spirit 
of  dread.  The  fearful  missiles  which  the  stranger 
so  dexterouslv  used,  above  all,  excited  his  ieais^ 
and  deterred  him  from  manifesting  his  resentment. 
Continued  irritation,  however,  overcomes  ^>parent 
impossibilities,  and  gradually  wears  away  the  most 
obstinate  objections.  The  cunning  of  the  savage 
was  deemed  a  match  for  his  enemy ;  his  fleetness, 
his  distant  retreats,  and  his  poisoned  arrows,  were 
presented  by  the  orators  to  force  up  his  courage  to 
the  determined  point  Nor  was  it  Ions  before  the 
Indian's  festering  hate  broke  forth.  The  war-song 
now  resounded  dong  the  mountain  side.  The  fear- 
ful yell  is  heard  in  the  distance,  and  each  settler 
prepares  himself  for  the  worst.  And  now  it  was 
that  the  direful  note  of  death  rang  along  the  Ccm- 
necticut  valley,  and  deeds  of  blood  began  to  des(^ 
late  the  land. 

For  many  years  was  this  pleasant  valley  th* 
scene  of  heroick  struggles— of  sufferings,  snd  death. 
Long  did  the  hardy  white  man  sustain  himself 
against  ths  superiour  numbers  and  wily  artsof  the  sav- 
age ;  but  sadly  did  he  pay  the  cost  of  his  sttachmeat 
to  the  land  of  his  choice,  and  the  endearing  associa- 
tions of  home.  Frequent  and  deadly  were  the  con- 
flicts in  which  he  engaged  with  his  implacable  ene- 
my. Deep  and  lasting  was  the  mutual  hate  of  the 
combatants,  and  as  deep  and  as  artful  were  their 
schemea  of  destruction.  Victory  otien  crowned  the 
untiring  efforU  of  the  foe,  when  painful  captivity  or 
indiscriminate  slaughter  ensued.  To  tell  of  the 
many  murderous  deeds  and  the  deep  agoniea  which 
marked  the  triumphs  of  the  embittered  savage,  weold 
long  employ  the  pen,  and  harrow  up  the  feelings  of 
the  soul.  To  the  cruel  preseversace  of  the  Indian, 
in  this  war  of  extermination,  were  added  the  prompt- 
ings of  base  cupidity.  The  Canadian  Frenchmen 
now  urged  on  the  brutal  finrce  of  the  not  leaa  barbae 
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Ml  <be»  liy  lli^  IMnI  rewiribi  aad  legiJi»ed  bM»- 
lies,  Ibr  ca^Mnres  rad  for  aci^pe.  Still  more  power- 
M  notHres  aetoeted  the  red  men,  while  lirse  nmii- 
ken  of  the  reckless  whites  joined  them  in  me  exe- 
eotion  of  their  most  desperate  deeds ;  and  it  was 
•aid  that  the  cruelty  and  brutality  of  the  Frenchmen 
fer  exceeded  those  of  the  savage  wild  man. 

It  was  thus  with  our  forefathers,  when  an  attack 
was  anticipated  from  combined  forces  of  the  Indians 
0n  the  little  nucleus  of  farm-houses  at  the  present 
beautiful  village  of  Deerfield,  Massachusetts.  A  lit- 
tle army  had  collected  at  Hadley,  composed  of  the 
hardy  peasantry  of  the  valley,  determined  on  deci- 
sive and  desperate  eflforts  against  the  common  ene- 
my. The  produce  which  had  been  gathered  and 
housed,  at  Deerfield,  was  necessary  for  the  support 
ef  this  band  of  determined  yeomanry,  and  for  the 
affrighted  families  who  had  there  congregated  ;  nnr 
was  it  desirable  that  so  much  valuable  sustenance 
should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  the  more 
effectually  to  enable  them  to  continue  their  bloody 
warfore.  It  was  therefore  resolved,  that  one  hun- 
dred young  men  justly  denominated  **  the  flower  of 
the  country,"  should  be  selected  to  go  with  teams,  in 
die  face  of  danger,  and  transport  the  rich  products 
of  the  soil  from  Deerfield  to  Hadley.  The  expedi- 
tion was  cheerfully  undertaken  by  the  requisite 
number  of  brave  youths.  Already  were  their  teams 
loaded  and  on  their  way  to  the  place  of  destination. 
The  watchful  enemy  had,  however,  obtained  intelli- 
gence of  the  expedition,  and,  with  the  greatest  se- 
crecy and  celerity,  collected  in  fearful  numbers  on  a 
neighbouring  hill,  shut  out  from  view  by  the  dense 
forest  with  which  it  was  crowned. 

Here  their  eloquent  chiefs  encouraged  them  by 
every  effort  of  language  and  of  gesture,  to  deeds  of 
bravery  and  desperation.  There  plans  were  matur- 
ed, and  every  means  devised,  which  power  and  strat- 
agem could  suggest,  to  destroy  the  devoted  band, 
and  to  capture  the  treasures  in  their  charge.  And 
now  their  royal  leader,  with  all  the  force  and  enthu- 
siasm which  had  characterized  the  most  potent  war- 
riour  and  consummate  general  that  the  history  of 
savage  life  had  ever  revealed,  broke  forth,  and  thus 
revealed  his  great  and  impassioned  mind : — 

*'  Warriours !  see  you  the  treasures  of  the  pale 
feces — the  richest  stores  of  the  long  knives  ?  See 
you  the  young  men,  few  and  feeble,  that  yonder 
carelessly  stroll  in  the  valley  ?  See  you  our  num- 
bers, and  the  brave  warriours  that  stand  arotmd  you, 
and  feel  not  your  hearts  strong  ?  Is  not  your  arm 
powerful  and  your  soul  valiant  ?  And  who  is  he 
that  goes  before  you  ?  Who  will  direct  you  in  the 
ambush  and  the  fight  ?  Is  it  not  he  who  never  knew 
fear — whose  heart  is  like  the  mountain,  and  his  arm 
like  the  forest-oak — the  great  chief  of  the  Naragaii- 
setts,  whose  people  are  like  the  leares,  and  whose 
warriours  are  the  terrour  of  the  pale  faces  ?  Follow 
him,  and  all  is  yours.  Each  hatchet  give  a  fatal 
aim — sink  deep  these  knives ! — these  arrows  drink 
their  blood !  Away  ! — ^lo  death— our  fathers  and 
our  homes !" 

The  wild  spirit  of  the  proud  and  lofVy  Philip,  ran 
Uke  electricity  through  the  savage  horde.  Each 
burned  for  the  affray,  and  quickly  sprang  into  the 
trail  of  his  great  captain.  Silently  he  ghded  from 
the  mountain  and  cowered  along  the  meadow-land 
diat  lay  in  a  vale  by  the  roadside. 


Here»  deeply  loynitned  in  fltfl 
^irink  one  thousand  wamoiirs,  iendrlike  qi^hUsk 
in  the  anticipated  vicl«»y  and  slai^htef .  Now  eanf 
the  train  of  teams,  cautiotisly  guarded  «e  they  had 
been  thus  far,  by  the  chosen  corps,  and  def  c^nded 
the  small  hill  which  conducted  \k^m  into  the  freea 
vale  traversed  by  the  road,  and  near  which  lay  the 
concealed  foe,  ready  to  dart  on  their  pcey.    Tradi- 
tion says,  that  here  the  noble  youthe,  dreaming  Utt|a 
of  danger  from  the  enemy,  rested  for  the  momeoti 
and  gathered  grapes  from  the  clustering  vines  th^t 
hung  thick  with  their  rich  fruit  by  the  road.    When, 
"  s«]^den  as  die  spark  from  the  smitten  steel,"  the 
thousand  savage  forms  sprang  from  their  ambush, 
and  with  hideous  yells  rushed   to  the   onslaught 
The  vigorous  youths,  unterrified  by  the  sudden  aa« 
sault,  the  yells,  or  the  fearful  numbers  of  their  ene- 
my, instantly  rallied,  and  as  quickly  brought  their 
rifles  to  their  shoulders.     They  had  received  the 
cloud  of  arrows,  as  the  savages  ap{»oached  within 
bowshot  of  their  victims,  but  now,  in  turn,  the  fatal 
lead  from  a  still  more  deadly  weapon  made  many  a 
warriour  bite  the  ground.     The  certain  aim  of  the 
young  band  had  told  death  to  as  many  of  the  savage 
clan.     Still  onward  they  pressed,  over  their  dei^ 
and  thickly  hurled  their  missiles.    Again  with  dead- 
ly aim  the  fire  of  the  little  determined  group  of 
whites  brought  down  the  foremost  of  the  desperate 
foe,  and  threw  confusion  into  their  ranks»    A  gleam 
of  hope  broke  through  the  fearful  prospect,  and  for 
a  moment  relieved  the  doubts  which  the  overwhelm- 
ing numbers  and  fierce  desperation  of  the  savages 
had  inspired.     But  quickly  in  front  was  heard  the 
animating  voice  of  their  valiant  chieftain,  and  as 
quickly  did  they  rally  and  return  the>destmctive  fire. 
The  noble  youths,  though  with  half  their  numbers 
slain,  resolved    to  sell   their  lives    at  fatal  cost. 
Nor  was  a  nerve  thrilled  with  fear,  or  a  heart  dis- 
posed to  falter,  as  their  ultimate  fate  now  becaaie 
too  plainly  apparent.   Still  onward,  with  brutal  force 
wrought  to  madness  by  the  example  and  the   thun- 
dering voice  of  the  gigantick  Philip,  pressed  the 
exuhing  foe. 

To  the  utmost  deeds,  brave  Lathrop  now  inspired 
the  daring  band,  as  each  had  caught  from  him  the 
thrilling  cry  :  "  Our  God ! — our  homes ! — our  coun- 
try, and  our  sires !"  But  in  an  instant,  pierced  will 
many  arrows,  he  falls  among  the  slain.  The  hero 
ick  captain,  **  the  bravest  of  the  brave,"  now  fallen 
the  enemy  express  their  fiendish  joy  in  loud  an( 
terrifick  yells.  The  fight  thickens  and  man  conflict 
with  man.  The  dying  groans  of  the  Christiai 
nerves  each  youthful  arm,  which  still  deeper  return 
successive  blows. 

Impelled  with  fury  at  the  destruction  which  wa 
yet  making  in  their  ranks  by  the  almost  superhumn 
efforts  of  the  brave  whites,  they  strove,  with  all  th 
brutality  of  fiends,  to  complete  their  deadly  worl 
At  length,  the  numbers  of  the  valiant  youths  was  n 
duced  to  a  solitary  few  ;  when  the  foremost  of  the^ 
on  turning  to  animate  his  comrades,  saw  hinise 
supported  by  seven  only  of  his  associates.  Thes 
finding  all  efforts  of  victory  hopeless,  and  that  long^< 
warfare  would  but  add  to  the  scalps  of  the  victor 
dashed  their  weapons  in  the  face  of  the  foe,  ax 
attempted  to  escape.  The  two  who  stood  last  in  th 
unequal  contest,  the  most  athletick  of  the  chivalroi 
corpd — bounding  over  the  slain,  took  a  direction  i 
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wtri  te  DiimiiM  Tnwr,  Mowed  bj  two  bmidred 
lidinw,  hnrliBg  with  almost  deadly  precisioiiy  their 
■ROWS  and  hatchets.  The  whizzing  of  the  miasiles 
urged  the  powerful  remnant  to  their  utmost  apeed. 

One  of  these,  plunging  into  the  stream,  vainly  at- 
tempted to  reach  its  opposite  bank  ;  pierced  by  the 
snows  of  the  sarages,  ne  sank  lifeless  to  its  bottom, 
while  the  other  running  along  the  shore,  screened 
by  the  under-brush  on  its  banks,  silently  sunk'  into 
the  water.  Here,  amid  a  thick  and  dark  cluster  of 
weeds  and  bushes,  he  supported  himself  by  the  trunk 
of  an  old  tree  lying  on  the  edge  of  the  stream,  with 
his  face  sufficiently  elevated  to  admit  of  respiration, 
until  the  Indians  had  relinquished  their  search  for 
him,  continually  hearing  near  him  their  hasty  tramp 
aad  f^rful  yells  of  disappointment.  When  all  was 
stiU,  and  during  the  darkness  of  night,  he  swam 
across  the  river;  and,  stiff  and  cold,  began  his  march 
for  Hadley,  where  he  arrived  on  the  following  day, 
the  last  and  only  living  witness,  as  tradition  says, 
of  the  battle  of  Bloody  Brook.  Reader,  this  youth 
was  the  writer's  grandfather. 

Returning  to  the  spot  which  history  has  so  justly 
designated  as  ^  ttloody  Brook*"  the  barbarous  ene- 
my, on  completing  their  destruction  of  life,  began 
diat  of  the  dead.  The  busy  scalping-knife,  was 
doing  its  frightful  office,  and  the  naked  heads,  sev- 
ered from  their  lifeless  trunks,  were  dancing  high  in 
the  air,  on  points  of  poles.  The  sickening  sight 
made  the  less  savage  foe  revolt.  Death  had  not 
done  its  last  kind  duties,  when  this  infernal  sport 
commenced.  The  convulsive  throb  still  showed  the 
straggle  between  life  and  death.  The  spouting 
blo(^,  stiTl  warm  with  life,  was  seen  to  gush  forth 
from  the  gaping  wounds,  and,  trickling  along  the 
green  sward,  find  a  repository  in  the  gurgling  brook 
near  by.  The  gory  rills  were  fast  purpling  the  lit- 
de  stream,  and  transporting  the  red  tide  down  to 
oblivion — the  richest  flood  that  ever  rivulet  bore. 
An  around  was  horrour,  torture,  and  death ;  when 
suddenly  appeared,  on  the  crown  of  the  bill,  a  large 
company  of  white  men,  who  had  come  from  Green- 
Md  with  all  possible  haste  to  the  succour  of  their 
brethren.  But,  alas !  it  was  too  late  !  The  scene 
we  have  described  was  presented  instead.  Filled 
with  rage  and  madness,  this  furious  band  rushed 
down  the  hill  upon  the  brutal  force,  yet  floating  in 
blood,  and  falling  like  lions  among  them,  made  ter- 
rible havock.  Alarmed  at  this  unexpected  assault, 
the  savages  sprang,  with  fear  and  desperate  fleetness 
from  the  scene,  striving  only  to  escape  the  death 
their  barbarity  so  justly  merited.  But  full  many  a 
warriour  fell  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  vengeful  white 
man.    Flight  alone  saved  the  few  remaining  enemy. 

A  sad  duty  now  devolved  on  the  final  victors. 
They  dug  on  the  spot  the  sepulchre  which  to  this 
day,  contains  the  commingling  dust  of  their  youthful 
brethren,  and  over  its  mouth  is  to  be  seen  a  smooth 
flat  stone,  the  only  humble  testimonial  of  posterity. 
Yes,  there  by  the  side  of  the  road  leading  from  the 
pretty  villages  we  have  mentioned,  and  near  the  lit- 
tle brook  destined  to  give  immortality  to  the  event, 
may  the  curious  traveller,  as  he  passes  through  the 
green  fields  of  the  Connecticut  yalley,  see  the 
mound  which  designates  the  place  where  fought  and 
deep  the  unhonoured  brave.  Peace  to  thv  manes, 
I  keroick  youths !  Thy  country's  history  shall  pre- 
lerre  thy  memory. 


Is  h  Mt  a  «!<•  tmitm,  twumg  tW  pjisanfwu  of 
mind,  to  mark  the  efiect  erf*  external  objects  in  recal- 
ling long-lost  impressions.  While  standing  on  th« 
spot  thus  hallowed  by  deeds  of  bravery,  and  while 
dwelling  on  the  scenes  which  the  imagination  was 
picturing  before  me,  I  was  all  at  once  overwhelmed, 
as  if  by  a  sudden  rush  of  light  from  the  darkness  of 
the  past.  Circumstances,  localities — ^the  realities 
in  all  the  vividness  with  which  they  were  related  to 
me,  when  but  eight  years  of  age,  by  my  grandsire— 
started  fresh  into  life.  More  than  thirty  years  have 
elapsed  since  memory  recalled  one  of  those  impres- 
sions, and  yet  #very  word  that  was  dropped  from 
the  lips  of  that  venerated  man — ^his  actions — ^his  very 
look,  while  relating  to  me  the  afiray  at  **  Bloody 
Brook,"  came  back  upon  me  more  mshly  than  a 
dream  of  yesternight.  Every  incident  of  that  san- 
guinary fight,  than  which  none  in  the  history  of  our 
country  was  more  fatally  decisive,  came  up  from  the 
abyss  of  time,  with  all  the  vigour  and  clearness  of 
present  vision.  He  was  then  but  eighteen  years  of 
age — of  powerful  mould,  and  great  and  muscular 
activity.  The  thrilling  particulars  which  he  descri^ 
bed  in  hiS  venerable  age,  thus  presented  themselvea 
to  my  mind,  a  short  time  since,  on  that  consecrated 
soot,  to  which  neither  history  nor  tradition  has  yet 
done  justice.  n.  T.  Knickeibocksr. 


THE  ARBTV  IN  THE  FIELD. 

ST  LIEUTEKANT  G.  W.  PATTOW,  U.  •.  A. 

I  NBVBR  see  a  shadowy  plume 

Upon  a  soldier's  crest ; 
But  I  think  of  ye,  my  gallant  bravea, 

Amid  the  far  Southwest. 
I  never  hear  the  pipe's  shrill  notes, 

Amid  the  city's  num. 
But  I  see  your  serried  cohimns  fonn 

Where  rolls  the  roaring  drum. 

A  lenffthen'd  trail  ye  thrid,  my  bravei ; 

And  difficult  its  sign, 
Thro*  hammock,  and  thro*  everglades, 

By  marsh  and  tansled  rine. 
Your  homestead  is  the  wilderness. 

Your  canopy  the  sky ; 
And  the  musick  which  ye  love  the  mott, 

Lires  in  the  battle-cry. 

They  little  know,  who  lightly  dweO, 

Upon  the  niefii  ye  bear. 
The  task  and  toil,  Oh  !  weary  ones. 

Which  ye  are  doomed  to  share. 
Tis  yours  to  quench  the  feudal  fire, 

The  elements  prolong ; 
To  hunt  the  footsteps  of  the  fierce ; 

To  wrestle  with  the  strong. 

To  scorch  beneath  the  remal  sun, 

Amid  the  hurried  rout ; 
To  scare  the  vulture  from  his  feast 

Where  th'  foremost  steed  gave  out ; 
T«  seek  in  rain  for  gushing  spring 

Upon  a  thirsty  waste  ; 
To  sink  amid  the  mazy  wood, 

With  the  homeward  path  effaced. 

*Tis  yours  to  scorn  what  few  deride : 

Attempt  where  all  may  fail ; 
To  stem  the  raging  of  the  tide. 

The  rushing  of  the  gale. 
And  when  vour  hearts  like  lava-rock. 

Heave  like  the  mountain  warm, 
'Tis  vours  to  roll  unto  the  shock, 

LiKc  the  torrent  and  the  storm. 

And  oh !  'tis  yours  at  midnight  hour. 

Upon  the  guarded  nlain. 
To  mam  ofsmiles  mr,  far  acwif , 

Ye  ne'er  mar  see  again. 
Tu  vanquish  Hope— to  purchase  FuM, 

With  Dlood  of  foe  anseen ; 
Then  find  agrave  without  a  namt, 

Beneath  the  hammock  green. 
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WEST  POINT. 


**  Bnffki  are  the  memories  linked  with  theo 

BMit  of  a  glory-haliowed  land  I 
Hope  of  the  valiant  and  the  free, 

Home  of  their  youthful  soldier  band.*' 

If  each  bright  spot  on  earth  is  indeed  benignantly 
thone  upon  by  some  "  bright  particular  star"  in  night's 
l^rioua  canopy,  then  may  we  hope  that  |he  hallow- 
ed one  which  we  have  named  is  under  no  despicable 
influence.  HaUowed  by  the  footsteps  of  Washington 
and  Kosciusko ;  consecrated  by  a  nation  to  the  Spar- 
tan-like training  of  a  few  devoted  sons  ;  nor  less  sa- 
credly secluded  by  nature  as  the  scene  of  retirement 
and  study ;  it  seems  alike  calculated  to  please  the 
pensiye  sage  and  the  aspiring  youthful  soldier  ;  while 
•Ten  female  loveliness  vouchsafes  to  paint  its  mem- 
Mies  in  hues  of  hope  and  brightness,  as  the  '^  boast 
rfa  ghry-KaUowed  landP 

CJourteous  reader,  if  it  has  ever  been  your  privi- 
lege, of  a  gentle  summer's  day,  to  sail  down  the  pic- 
turesque river  Hudson,  are  you  not  glad  to  recognise 
the  lovely  scene  here  presented,  as  the  view  of  West 
Point  from  the  Highlands  ?  You  have  passed  by 
Newburgh,  and  are  entering  the  mountain  gap, 
through  which  the  waters  have  forced  their  rugged 
way.  They  seem  baffled  in  the  struggle,  and  you 
glance  forward  to  the  stem  shore  which  seems  to  re- 
pel their  progress  ;  saying  to  the  proud  wave,  **  Thus 
far  shalt  thou  come,  and  no  farther  ;"  when  sudden- 
ly your  eye  is  arrested  by  our  nation's  flag,  proudly 
flying  over  a  little  sunny  plain,  a  chance  nook,  where 
nature  seems  to  have  rested  ere  she  began  to  pile 
the  circumjacent  mountains,  and  where  si^s  of  mar- 
tial  pomp,  soon  announce  the  location  of  me  military 
aeademy.  In  the  foreground  is  the  new  and  spa- 
eioQS  hotel,  where  my  convivial  host  stands  waiting 
to  receive  you  ;  beyond  it  are  the  academick  halls, 
the  barracks,  chapel  and  mess-house,  appropriated 
to  the  eadets ;  and  on  the  right  are  the  comtotable 


dwellings,  allotted  as  quarters  for  the  acadentfck  oft 
cers.  On  the  left,  at  the  angle  of  the  plain,  are  Um 
traces  of  Fort  Clinton  ;  and  on  time  right,  toweriag 
far  above  Camptown,  the  suburb,  occupied  by  soldiefs 
and  citizens,  stands  Fort  Putnam,  on  Mowdt  Indt- 
pendcnce,  venerable  in  its  ruins — btem  monuroeotof 
a  sterner  age,  which  survived  the  attempts  of  treason 
and  the  assaults  of  tyranny,  only  to  yield  its  hallow- 
ed materials  to  the  desecrating  hands  of  a  rapaciow 
owner.*  Of  the  three  monuments  which  now  meet 
yotur  eye,  the  one  on  the  right,  and  nearest  to  you, 
on  a  projecting  tongue  of  land  bordered  with  thick 
groves,  is  the  Cadets'  Monument,  erected  to  the 
memory  of  the  deceased  oflicers  and  cadets  of  the 
academy.  It  cost  $1200.  The  central  one  neai 
the  flagstaff,  is  a  cenotaph,  erected  by  Gen.  Brown,  to 
the  memory  of  Col.  Eleazar  D.  Wood,  an  early  an^ 
distinguished  graduate  of  the  academy,  who  fell  a 
the  sortie  of  Fort  Erie,  in  1814.  And  the  monumen 
on  the  left,  over  the  levelled  redoubt  or  citadel  o 
Fort  Clinton,  is  sacred  to  Kosciusko.  *  It  was  com 
pleted  in  1829,  by  the  corps  of  cadets,  at  an  expens* 
o(  near  $5000.  You  now  approach  the  wharf,  job 
beyond  which  is  the  rock,  from  which  a  chain  wt 
stretched  across  the  river,  in  the  time  of  the  revolv 
tion,  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  British  vessels.- 
They  broke  it,  however,  in  1777,  when  they  force 
the  passage  of  the  Highlands  ;  and  some  links  of  i 
near  three  feet  long,  and  of  bar-iron  near  two  inche 
square,  aro  still  preserved  in  the  store  house. 

The  Military  Academy  was  contemplated  at  s 
early  period  of  our  national  existence  ;  with  a  vie 

•It  is  not  mora  than  twenty  years  ainoe  the  owner  of  an  • 
jaoent  farm,  finding  Fort  Putnam  to  be  within  hia  limitfl,  as  e 
tabliahed  bjr  Unitea  States oommisaionenu  proceeded  to  demon 
the  fort,  uang  the  materials  for  fences,  Ac.  to  compel  the  gtj 
etnnuttt  to  purchase  it  at  an  exorbitant  pricai    Ttm  was  final 
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t^AdjtfHMy^Aw  of  militoy  kaowkdfe,  and  the 
QoforcemeQi  of  a  imiibrm  discipline  in  o\a  army. 
^  e^ly  as  1790,  General  Knox,  then  secretary  of 
car,  in  a  report  on  the  organization  of  the  militia, 
savB :  **  Either  efficient  institutions  must  be  estab- 
l^ed  for  the  military  education  of  youth,  and  the 
knowledge  acquired  therein  be  diffused  throughout 
tbe  country  by  the  means  of  rotation  ;  or  the  militia 
quist  be  formed  of  substitutes,  afler  the  manner  of 
th^  militia  of  Great  Britain.     If  the  United  States 
postsss  the  vigour  of  mind  to  establish  the  first  insti- 
t|tiaB,  it  may  be  reasonably  expected  to  produce  the 
OMNII  nnequivoc^  advantages.     A  glorious  national 
ipit  will  be  introduced,  with  its  extensive  train  of 
political  consequences."     In  1793,  General  Wash- 
ington in  his  annual  message  to  Congress,  suggests 
t)|e  inquiry,  *'  whether  a  material  feature  in  the  im- 
glpvement"  of  the  systepi  of  military  defence, "  ought 
pot  10  be,  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  study  of 
ttUMe  branches  of  the  art  which  can  scarcely  ever 
be  attained  by  practice  alone."     And  in  his  annual 
miessageof  1796,  he  says:    '^  The  institution  of  a 
military  academy  is  also  reconuneuded  by  cogent 
reasons.    However  pacifick  the  general  policy  of  a 
nation  may  be,  it  ought  never  to  be  without  an  ade- 
quate stock  of  military  knowledge  for  emergencies. 
Whatever  argument  may  be  drawn  from  particular 
examples,  superficially  viewed,  a  thorough  examina- 
uon  of  the  subject  will  evince  that  the  art  of  war  is 
extensive  and  complicated ;  that  it  demands  much 
pirevious  study  ;  and  that  the  possession  of  it,  in  its 
most  improved  and  perfect  state,  is  always  of  great 
moment  to  the  security  of  a  nation.     This,  therefore, 
ought  to  be  a  serious  care  of  every  government ;  and 
for  this  purpose,  an  academy,  where  a  regular  course 
of  instruction  is  given,  is  an  obvious  expedient  which 
different  nations  have  successfully  employed." 

On  the  7th  of  May,  1794,  Congress  passed  an  act 
providing  for  a  corps  of  artillerists  and  engineers,  to 
consist  of  four  battalions,  to  each  of  which,  eight  ca- 
dets were  to  be  attached ;  making  it  the  duty  of  the 
secretary  of  war  to  procure,  at  3ie  public  expense, 
the  necessary  books,  instruments  and  apparatus,  for 
the  use  and  benefit  of  said  corps.  This  was  the  first 
introduction  of  cadets  as  a  grade  of  ofiicers  in  the 
army  of  the  United  States.  The  term  cadet,  derived 
from  the  French,  signifying  a  younger  son,  was  pre- 
viously applied  in  England  to  those  young  gentlemen, 
who,  seeking  the  situation,  were  trained  for  publick 
employment,  particularly  in  the  service  of  the  East 
Inma  Company.  In  our  ovni  army  it  signifies  an  of- 
ficer ranking  between  a  lieutenant  and  a  sergeant ; 
this  grade  having  been  confined  to  the  pupils  of  the 
military  academy  since  its  establishment. 

In  1798,  Congress  authorized  the  raising  of  an  ad- 
ditional regiment  of  artillerists  and  engineers,  and 
increased  me  number  of  cadets  to  56.  In  July  of  the 
same  year,  the  president  was  empowered,  by  anoth- 
er act,  to  appoint  four  teachers  of  the  arts  and  scien- 
-Jes  necessary  for  the  instruction  of  this  corps.  Thus, 
although  the  cadets  were  not  collected  in  one  point, 
nor  buildings  erected  for  purposes  of  education  ;  still 
the  principle  upon  which  the  present  institution  rests 
was  fully  sanctioned ;  a  new  grade  was  created  in 
the  array  to  which  younff  men  were  exclusively  en- 
titled to  be  admitted ;  and  means  were  provided  for 
their  education  in  the  science  of  war,  that  they  nodght 
be  fitted  for  stations  of  command. 
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The  mSbMry  academy  was  eataUiiAed  by^  aa  acl 
of  Congress,  of  March  16th,  1803,  by  which  the  mili- 
tary peace  establishment  was  determined.  By  this 
act  the  artillerists  and  engineers  were  made  to  con- 
stitute two  distinct  corps.  To  the  corps  of  engineers 
were  attached  ten  cadets.  The  27th  section  provided 
that  the  said  corps,  when  organized,  "shall  be  sta- 
tioned at  West  Point,  hi  the  state  of  New  York,  and 
shall  constitute  a  military  academy."  It  is  also  pro- 
vided that  the  senior  engineer  ofiScer  present  shall  be 
superintendent  of  Che  academy ;  and  authorized  the 
purchase  of  the  necessary  books,  implements,  and 
apparatus,  for  tlie  use  and  benefit  of  the  institution. 
In  the  following  year,  another  act  dated  February  28, 
1804,  empowered  the  president  to  appoint  one  teach- 
er of  the  French  language,  and  one  teacher  of 
drawing. 

Six  years  after,  Mr.  Jefferson,  then  president,  and 
who  had  previously  expressed  some  doubts  of  the 
constitutionality  of  the  academy,  thus  calls  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  to  the  subject  of  its  welfare  :  "  The 
scale  on  which  the  military  academy  at  West  Point 
was  originally  established,  is  become  too  limited  to 
furnish  the  number  of  well-instructed  subjects  in  the 
different  branches  of  artillery  and  engineering,  which 
the  publick  service  calls  for.  The  chief  engineer, 
having  been  instructed  to  consider  the  subject,  and 
to  propose  an  augmentation,  which  might  render  the 
establishment  commensurate  with  the  present  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country,  has  made  his  report, 
which  I  now  transmit  for  the  consideration  of  Con- 
gress. The  plan  suggested  by  him,  of  removing  the 
institution  to  ibis  place,  (Washington,)  is  also  worthy 
of  attention.  Besides  the  advantage  of  placing  it  un- 
der the  immediate  eye  of  the  government,  it  may  ren- 
der its  benefits  common  to  the  nayal  department ; 
and  will  furnish  opportunities  of  selecting,  on  better 
information,  the  characters  most  qualified  to  fulfil 
the  duties  which  the  publick  service  may  call  for." 
The  proposal  to  remove  the  academy  to  Washington, 
like  several  subsequent  ones,  was  promptly  negativ- 
ed ;  but  on  the  above  recommendation,  an  act  was 
passed,  increasing  the  corps  of  cadets  by  156  addi- 
tional members. 

And  in  1812,  after  the  favourable  notice  of  Presi- 
dent Mladison,  Congress  passed  an  act,  dated  April 
29,  which  declares  that  ^*  the  military  academy  shall 
consist  of  the  corps  of  en^neers,  and  the  following 
professors  and  assistants,  m  addition  to  the  teachers 
of  French  and  drawing  already  provided  for,  viz. : 
A  professor  of  experimental  and  natural  philosophy  , 
a  professor  of  mathematicks  ;  a  professor  of  the  art  of 
engineering,  with  an  assistant  for  each."  A  chap- 
lain was  also  to  be  appointed,  and  required  to  oflici- 
ate  as  professor  of  gsography,  ethicks,  and  history. 
The  number  of  cadets  was  limited  to  260,  the  pre- 
requisites for  admission,  the  term  of  study  and  ser- 
vice, and  the  rate  of  pay  and  emoluments  were  pre- 
scribed. 

Such  were  the  essential  provisions  for  estab- 
lishing the  military  academy  ;  and  notwithstanding 
repeated  efforts  to  change  them,  they  still  remain 
unaltered.  The  documentary  history  above  given, 
is  extracted  from  Col.  Johnson's  able  report  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  dated  May  17,  1834 ;  a 
document  wLich  shows  in  detail  how  fully  this  insti- 
tution has  received  the  sanction  and  support  of  all  the 
^eat  statesmen  of  our  nation,  from  the  Gnt  establish- 
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ment  of  our  federal  government  It  also  sliows  how 
onfounded  are  the  prejudices  which  have  been  lo- 
cally excited  against  the  academy ;  and  how  vviy- 
stantial  have  been  the  benefits  by  which  it  has 
sought  to  repay  the  country  for  her  maternal  care 
and  support. 

The  old  buildings  first  occupied  by  Ae  academy 
are  long  since  gone  to  decay,  and  demolished.  In 
J  812,  the  jurisdiction  of  250  acres  of  land,  was  ce- 
ded by  New  York  to  the  United  States  ;  and  an  ap- 
propriation of  $12,000  having  been  made  for  the 
erection  of  quarters,  the  mess-hall,  chapel,  and  south 
barracks  were  begun,  and  completed  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  The  tl^ee  brick  edifices  nearest  the  mess- 
hsJl,  were  erected  in  1816-16,  and  the  other  three 
nearest  the  flagstafif  on  the  same  line,  in  1820-21. 
The  north  barracks  were  built  in  1 8 1 7.  Of  the  three 
stone  dweUings  west  of  the  fiagstafif,  the. farthest 
was  erected  in  1821  ;  the  others  in  1825-26.  The 
hospital  and  hotel  were  built  in  1828-29  ;  and  the 
ordnance  or  gunhouse,  in  1830.  Appropriations 
have  been  made  for  a  gymnasium  and  a  chapel,  which 
are  now  under  construction.  The  water-works,  for 
supplying  all  the  building  with  water,  or  extinguish- 
ing fire,  were  completed  in  1830,  at  an  expense  of 
$4,500.  The  annual  expense  of  the  academy  is 
stated  at  $115,000  ;  averaging  about  $425  for  each 
cadet.  This  is  one  fourth  less  than  the  average  cost 
of  each  cadet,  prior  to  1817,  which  was  not  less  than 
$550  per  annum.  The  library  is  well  selected,  of 
military,  scientifick  and  historical  works^  containing 
nearly  10,000  volumes.  The  philosophical  appara- 
tus lately  received  from  France  is  extensive,  and  con- 
structed with  the  latest  improvements.  The  chymical 
laboratory  and  mineralogical  cabinet  yet  require  en- 
largement. 

Our  biographical  history  of  the  academy  shall  be 
brief.  Its  superintendence  was  intrusted  m  its  early 
stages  to  General  Jonathan  Williams,  ex-oMcio^  as 
chief  of  the  corps  of  engineers.  During  this  period 
from  1802  to  1812,  the  number  of  cadets  was  small, 
and  the  total  number  of  graduates  was  only  71. 
This  may  satisfactorily  answer  the  question,  why  we 
do  not  find  more  of  them  among  the  distinguished 
men  of  our  country.  The  only  professors  recorded 
during  this  period,  are  George  Barron,  and  after- 
wards Francis  R.  Hassler,  professors  of  mathemat- 
icks ;  Francis  De  Masson  teacher  of  French,  and 
Christian  E.  Zoeller,  of  drawing.  Mr.  Hassler  is 
now  employed  by  the  government  on  a  trigonometri- 
cal survey  of  our  coast. 

From  1812  to  1815,  the  academy  was  placed  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  succeeding  chief  engineer. 
General  Joseph  G.  Swift.  Among  the  professors, 
were  the  Rev.  Adam  Empie,  chaplain  ;  Andrew 
EUicott,  professor  of  mathematicks  ;  Colonel  Jared 
Mansfield,  professor  of  natural  philosophy  ;  and  Cap- 
tain Alden  Partridge,  professor  of  engineering. 

In  1815,  Capt.  Alden  Partridge  was  appointed  su- 
perintendent ^f  the  academy  ;  the  chief  engineer,  be- 
ing, as  at  present,  its  inspector,  ex-officio.  The  only 
new  professor  appointed  was  Claudius  Berard,  teach- 
er of  French. 

Some  traits  of  Capt.  Partridge's  character  render- 
ing a  change  desirable,  he  was  relieved  from  his  sta- 
tion in  1817 ;  and  succeeded  by  Colonel  Sylvanus 
Thayer,  of  the  corps  of  engineers  ;  a  gentleman  ev- 
ery way  Qualified  by  nature  and  by  acquirements 


boui  at  hone  and  lAfoad,  fef  nds  i6ipOMiMe  dn^ 
Under  his  superintendence,  an  improved  system  M 
discipline  was  mtroduced ;    the  cocorse  of  stadiet 
ranch  extended,  so  as  to  eorapare  favoorably  wiik 
that  of  foreign  militery  schools  ;  and  the  studies  re- 
qnired  came  to  be  thoroughly  taught,  Cd   Thvfei 
assiduously  devoted  all  his  resonrces  ti>  the  ad 
vancement  of  the  academy,  until  1833,  when  at  bif 
own  request  he  was  honourably  relieved  from  ^baa    ' 
station,  and  appointed  to  direct  the  «rec^on  of  for- 
tifications in  Boston  harbour.     He  was  succeeded 
in  the  superintendence  of  the  academy  by  Majot 
R.  E.  De  Russey,  of  the  corps-of  engineers,  a  gen« 
tleman  of  amiable  character  and  extensive  acqvir»» 
ments. 

The  chief  professors  of  the  academy  not  yet  men- 
tioned,  are  :  chaplains,  Rev.  T.  Picton,  1818  ;  Rev. 
C.  P.  M'llvaine,  1825,  now  Episcopal  bishop  of 
Ohio;  and  Rev.  Thos.  Warner,  1828;  professors 
of  engineering,  Claude  Crozet,  1817,  sinee  chief 
civil  engineer  of  Virginia  ;  Major  David  B.  Dong- 
lass,  1823,  now  civil  engineer  ;  and  Dennis  H.  Ma- 
lan,  1831 ;  professor  of  natural  philosophy,  Edwsid 
H.  Courtenay ;  professor  of  mathematicks,  Charles 
Davis,  1821  ;  acting  professors  of  chymistiy,  Dr. 
James  Cutbush,  1820 ;  Dr.  John  Torrey,  1824 ;  and 
Lieut.  W.  Fenn  Hopkins,  1 828 ;  teachers  of  draw- 
ing, Thos.  Gimbrede,  1819 ;  Charles  R.  LesHe,  R. 
A.  1833  ;  and  Robert  W.  Weir,  1834. 

The  total  number  of  graduates,  from  its  establish- 
ment to  July,  1834,  inclusive,  is  785.  Of  this  num- 
ber 434  were  in  the  service  at  the  latter  date,  as  of- 
ficers of  the  army  ;  9  have  been  killed  in  battle ;  84 
died  in  service ;  208  have  resigned ;  and  the  i^ 
mainder  are  disbanded  or  otherwise  dismissed  from 
the  service.  Of  those  who  sleep  on  the  battle-field* 
Col.  Wood,  Col.  Gibson,  and  Capt.  Williams,  fell  at 
the  sortie  of  Fort  Erie ;  Rathbone  at  Queenston 
Heights  ;  Hobart  at  Fort  George  ;  Ronem  at  CM- 
caga ;  Burchstead  and  Wilcox  at  Fort  Mimms ;  and 
Smith  at  Christler's  farm,  in  Canada. 

^  Our  whole  army  possesses  now  far  more  of  itt^ 
pnblick  respect  and  confidence  than  it  did  not  many 
years  since.     It  is  the  great  distinction  of  the  acad- 
emy at  West  Point,  that  has  contributed  largely  and 
effectually  to  this  elevation  of  the  character  of  the 
military  establishment.     And  it  has  accomplished  a 
nobler  service,  by  sending  forth  numbers  annually, 
competent  to  superintend  die  construction  of  those 
chains  of  internal  improvement,  which  are  to  be  the 
eternal  bonds  of  our  national  union.     The  rail-roads 
which  connect  the  capital  of  Massachusetts  widi  the 
heart  of  the  state,  and  with  important  harbours  in 
Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut ;  the  improved  facil- 
ities of  communication  afilbrded  to  the  whole  coimtry 
by  the  Susquehannah  and  Baltimore,  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  rail-roads ;    and  the  similar  construction  be- 
tween Charleston  and  Hamburgh,  S.  C.  the  new  loads 
which  have  augmented  the  wealth  of  the  territories 
of  Michigan  and  Arkansas,  by  opening  new  channela 
of  transportation ;  and  the  securities  extended  to  the 
internal  and  foreign  commerce  of  the  nation,  by  im- 
portant harbour  improvements  upon  the  shores  of  the 
lakes,  and  upon  the  seacoast ;  these  are  some  of  tlie 
enduring  memorials  of  the  usefulness  of  the  military 
academy,  and  of  the  returns  it  has  made  for  the  care. 
and  time,  and  money,  which  hare  been  bestowad 
upon  it.    Other  testimonials,  and  other  rewards  hm  rs 
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b«6B  seeetMl  to  h,  b^  dM  lil4iMy  iaitilutbM  of  01^ 
hudy  which  hwre  ianted  its  graduates  to  fill  impcnr- 
tiat  pfofooawships.  Tke  miaident  and  one  of  the 
profaeaOTa  in  the  e<^ge  of  Loviaiana ;  the  preaident 
of  Hamilton  college,  and  the  vice  president  and  the 
piefeaaor  of  mathematicks  in  Kenyon  college,  in 
Oyo  ;  the  [urolessora  of  mathematicks  in  the  college 
of  Geneva,  and  in  the  university  of  Nashville  ;  the 
pisafeaaofa  of  chjpmistry  in  the  universities  of  Penn- 
aytvania,  and  Virginia,  have  all  been  members  of  the 
aeadefliy,  and  have  resigned  their  commissions  in  the 
amy,  upon  receiving  thsse  honourable  appointments. 
Very  recently,  two  second  lieutenants  have  accept- 
ed vacant  ehaijrs  in  the  university  of  New  York.  No 
words  can  demonstrate  with  one  half  the  force  and 
impreaaivenees,  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  mili- 
tary academy  upon  the  characters  of  its  members, 
and  wp&A  the  national  reputation.  Within  the  short 
period  of  thirty  years,  this  institution,  whose  own 
nigh  reputation  is  now  sustained  by  profeasors,  all  of 
whom,  with  but  one  exception,  have  been  educated 
within  its  walls,  has  not  only  furnished  to  the  army 
gaUanl  and  accomplished  officers,  and  to  the  country 
tiuMkl  engineers,  but  has  sent  forth  principals  and 
pcofesaors,  to  ornament  and  sustain  colleges  and  lit- 
erary seminaries.  To  this  list  of  those  who  have 
been  thus  distinguished,  might  be  added  the  name  of 
Ritner,  who  graduated  with  a  highly  respectable 
rank,  in  possession  of  his  comradea'  affection  and 
CMifidence ;  and  became  the  professor  of  civil  and 
t(^>ogra(^cal  engineering  in  Washington  college  in 
Pennsylvania;  and  died  at  the  moment  when  the 
prospect  of  serving  his  native  state  dawned  upon  him, 
and  when  his  native  state  began  to  rejoice  in  the  an- 
ticipation of  his  usefulness  and  success.'*  In  this 
complimentary  summary,  extracted  from  Col.  John- 
son's report,  may  now  be  included  the  distinguished 
professor  of  mauiematicks  and  philosophy  in  the  uni- 
fefstty  of  Pennsylvania.  But  while  we  would  thus 
award  honour  where  honour  is  due ;  and  show  that, 
estimated  according  to  her  contribution  of  national 
aoience,  the  military  academy  is  "  not  a  whit  behind 
the  chiefest,"  far  be  it  from  her  sons  to  monopolize 
distinction,  or  to  say  that  she  has  done  any  more 
than  a  national  academy  ought  to  have  done,  in 
return  for  all  her  advantages. 

We  shall  conclude  this  hasty  sketch  by  a  review 
of  the  fNractical  considerations  which  should  infiu- 
ence  those  who  are  seeking  or  who  may  gain  admis- 
aioQ  to  the  mihtary  academy. 

The  age  of  admissions  is  now  limited  from  16  to 
21  years ;  as  that  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  suita- 
ble period  for  completing,  or  rather  commencing  a 
military  education.  The  acquirements  necessary  for 
admission,  are,  an  acquaintance  with  reading,  wri- 
ting, and  the  elementary  rules  Kndprinciples  of  arith- 
metick.  Efforts  have  been  made,  and  it  has  been 
looommettded  by  some  boards  of  visiters,  to  raise  the 
standard  of  admission,  requiring  a  knowledge  of 
grammar,  geography,  and  the  French  imd  Latin  lan- 
guagea,  as  a  prerequisite.  The  decisive  objection 
to  this  proposition  is,  that  it  would  close  the  doors  of 
the  academy  against  many  who  have  not  the  pecu- 
niary means  of  making  these  acquirements.  But  let 
it  not  therefore  be  supposed  that  those  acquirements 
axe  the  leas  valuaUe  or  necessary.  On  the  contrary, 
as  geography,  history  and  the  Latin  language  are 
now  tml^  in  the  academick  course,  it  is  so  much  the 


more  important  that  joung  gentlemen shoidd be  wdl 
versed  in  them  befof.e  entering  the  academy ;  other- 
wise, they  are  obliged  to  acquire  them  by  private 
study,  or  else  remain  ignorant  of  these  essential 
branches  of  a  liberal  education.  Many  candidates 
fail  of  being  admitted  at  the  initiatory  examination^ 
because,  although  they  can  give  the  rules  of  arithme- 
tick,  yet  cannot  explain  the  principles  on  which  these 
depend.  As  opportunity  is  afforded  for  gratuitous 
instniction  on  this  subject  at  the  academy,  from  the 
1st  of  June,  until  the  examination  of  candidates  near 
the  close  of  the  month,  they  who  are  anxious  for 
success  would  do  well  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
assistance. 

The  months  of  July  and  August  in  each  year  are 
devoted  solely  to  military  exercises  ;  for  which  pur- 
pose the  cadets  leave  the  barracks  and  encamp  in 
tents  on  the  plain,  under  the  regular  police  and  dis- 
cipline of  an  army  in  time  of  war.  For  this  purpose 
the  cadets  are  organized  in  a  battalion  of  four*  com- 
panies, under  the  command  of  the  chief  instructer  oi 
tacticks  and  his  assistants.  The  corporals  are  chosen 
from  the  3d  class,  or  cadets  who  have  been  present 
one  year ;  the  sergeants  from  the  2d  class,  who  have 
been  present  two  years  ;  and  the  commissioned  offi- 
cers or  captains,  lieutenants,  &c.,  are  selected  from 
the  1st  class,  or  highest  at  the  academy.  All  the 
other  cadets  fill  the  ranks  as  private  soldiers,  though 
necessarily  acquainted  with  the  duties  of  officers.  In 
rotation,  they  have  to  perform  the  duty  of  sentinels, 
at  all  times,  day  or  night,  storm  or  sunshine,  in  camp, 
and  evenings  and  meal-times,  in  barracks.  Cadets 
who  have  been  present  two  encampments,  are  allow- 
ed, if  their  conduct  has  been  correct,  to  be  absent 
the  third,  on  furlough.  The  drills,  or  military  ex- 
ercises, consist  in  the  use  of  the  musket,  rifle,  can- 
non, mortar,  howitzer,  sabre  and  rapier,  or  broad  and 
small  sword  ;  fencing,  firing  at  targets,  &c. ;  evolu-, 
tions  of  troops,  including  those  of  the  line  ;  and  the 
preparation  and  preservation  of  all  kinds  of  ammuni- 
tion and  materials  for  war.  The  personal  appear- 
ance of  the  corps  of  cadets  cannot  fail  to  attract  ad- 
miration ;  especially  on  parade  or  review.  The  uni- 
form, is  a  gray  coatee,  with  gray  pantaloons  in  win- 
ter, and  white  linen  in  summer.  The  dress  cap  is 
of  black  leather,  bell-crowned,  with  plate,  scales  and 
chain.  The  splendid  band  of  musick,  which,  under 
Willis,  made  hill  and  valley  ring  with  notes  of  <*  link- 
ed harmony  long  drawn  out,"  though  changed,  still 
pleases  ;  and  under  its  new  leader,  promises  soon  to 
deserve  its  former  renown,  as  the  best  in  our  country. 

The  cadets  return  from  camp  to  barracks  the  last 
of  August,  and  the  remaining  ten  months  of  the  aca- 
demick year  are  devoted  to  their  arduous  studies.-— 
The  ceremony  of  striking  the  tents  and  marching  out 
of  camp  is  so  imposing  as  to  be  well  worth  an  effort 
of  the  visiter  to  be  present  on  that  occasion.  On  the 
previous  evening,  the  camp  is  brilliantly  illuminated, 
and  enlivened  with  musick,  dancing  and  bevies  of 
beautiful  strangers  ;  it  presents  quite  a  fairy  scene. 

For  the  sake  of  more  full  instruction,  each  class  is 
divided  into  several  sections,  each  having  a  separate 
instructer.  Thus  each  cadet  is  called  upon  at  almost 
every  recitation,  to  explain  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  lesson ;  for  the  morning  recitations  generally  oc- 
cupy two  hours  each,  llie  written  or  delineated 
demonstrations  are  explained  on  a  black-board  in  the 
presence  of  the  whole  section. 
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The  studies  of  the  first  year  are  algebra,  geometry, 
descriptive  geometry,  trigonometry,  and  the  French 
language.  All  the  mathematical  studies  are  practi- 
cally taught  and  applied  to  numerous  problems  not 
in  the  books  ;  on  the  resolution  of  which  greatly  de- 
ponds  the  reputation  and  standing  of  each  rival  can- 
didate for  pre-eminence.  The  studies  of  the  second 
year,  are  the  theory  of  shades,  shadows  and  perspec- 
tive, practically  illustrated  ;  analytick  geometry,  with 
its  application  to  conick  sections  ;  the  integral  and 
differential  calculus  or  science  of  fluxions  ;  survey-' 
ing  and  mensuration ;  the  French  language,  and  the 
elements  of -drawing,  embracing  the  human  figure  in 
crayon.  This  completes  the  course  of  mathematicks, 
and  also  of  French ;  which  the  cadets  learn  to  trans- 
late freely,  as  a  key  to  military  science,  but  which 
few  of  them  speak  fluently. 

The  third  year  is  devoted  to  a  course  of  national 
philosophy,  including  mechanicks,  opticks,  electri- 
city, magnetism  and  astronomy  ;  together  with  ch3rm- 
istry  and  sketching  landscapes  with  the  pencil,  and 
topography  with  the  pen,  which  complete  the  course 
of  drawing. 

The  foimh  and  last  year  is  appropriated  to  the  stu- 
dy of  artillery  and  infentry  tacticks  ;  the  science  of 
war,  and  fortification,  or  military  engineering;  a 
course  of  civil  engineering,  embracing  the  construc- 
tion of  roads  and  bridges,  rail-roads  and  canals,  with 
the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbours  ;  a  course  of 
mineralogy  and  military  p3nrotecting ;  together  with 
the  elements  of  rhetorick,  moral  philosophy,  and  na* 
tional  and  constitutional  law. 

To  test  the  progress  of  the  cadets  in  these  studies, 
semi-annual  examinations  are  held,  commencing  on 
the  first  Mondays  of  January  and  June  ;  at  the  latter 
of  which  a  board  of  visiters,  appointed  by  the  secre- 
tary of  war,  is  present  to  make  a  critical  official  re- 
port of  the  state  of  the  academy.  The  examination 
of  all  the  classes  usually  occupies  about  a  fortnight, 
and  is  very  severe  ;  but  still  is  not  considered  the 
full  test  of  individual  proficiency.  Each  instructor 
nudLes  a  weekly  class  report,  on  which  is  recorded 
the  daily  performance  of  each  cadet ;  those  who  ex- 
cel being  credited  3,  and  those  who  fail  entirely 
marked  0.  These  marks  are  accessible  to  the  cadets 
from  week  to  week,  and  stimulate  their  exertions ;  final- 
ly, they  are  summed  up  at  the  end  of  the  term  and 
laid  before  the  academick  staff,  and  visiters ;  so  that 
the  standing  of  each  cadet  is  influenced  not  only  by 
his  examination,  but  by  all  his  previous  recitations. 
A  certain  prescriptive  proficiency  being  required 
of  the  cadets  in  each  branch,  those  who  fall  below 
this  limit  are  necessarily  discharged  from  the  service. 
Averaging  the  last  10  years,  where  a  class  of  100  en- 
ters the  academy,  it  is  reduced  to  about  70  at  the 
end  of  six  mondis,  60  at  the  end  of  one  year,  50  at 
the  end  of  two  years,  and  40  at  the  end  of  three  years ; 
not  more  than  about  35  graduating. 

There  is  a  general  merit  roll  of  every  class,  made 
out  at  the  end  of  each  academick  year  ^  the  merit  of 
«ach  cadet  being  eiqpressed  by  a  number  denoting  his 
proficiency  or  acquirements.  But  the  final  standing 
of  each  cadet,  on  which  depends  his  rank  in  the  ar- 
my, is  determined  by  the  sum  of  his  merit,  in  all  the 
fUffereni  branclies ;  and  this  depends  not  onl^  on  his 
actual  proficiency  in  any  branch,  but  also  on  its  rela- 
tive importance.  This  latter  is  thus  estimated  at 
I^eteftl  by  the  academick  staff,  vix. : — Conduct  300 ; 


engineering  300;  ma&ematicln  300;  aatnrsl- 
losophy  300 ;  ehvmistry  and  mineralogy  dOO ;  rf 
orick,  ethicks  and  law  200 ;  infaatiy  tacticksj 
artillery  100;  French  100 ;  and  drawing  100.  nence 
the  individual  who  should  excel  in  all  the  braaches, 
would  be  credited  with  2100  on  the  final  merit  roll , 
but  no  more  than  three  or  four  sueh  instances  bare 
ever  occurred  at  the  academy.  The  cadet,  ia  each 
class,  having  the  greatest  sum  of  merit,  is  placed 
first  on  the  roll,  and  so  onward ;  and  he  who  is  de* 
ficient  in  only  one  single  branch  is  discharged,  ot 
else  turned  Imck  another  year  lo  receive  a  second 
probation. 

The  graduates  of  the  military  academy  are  enti- 
tled by  law  to  a  preference  over  other  applicants  for 
commissions  in  the  army.  As  the  average  number 
of  vacancies  is  only  about  25  annually,  the  army 
would  soon  be  more  than  filled,  did  not  a  considera- 
ble number  of  the  graduates  voluntarily  resign,  in  or* 
der  to  embrace  other  professions,  particularly  that  of 
civil  engineering.  Although  feeling  under  u  moral 
c^gation  to  oner  their  services  to  the  country  in 
case  of  any  future  emergency,  they  deem  it  right,  as 
it  is  freely  permitted,  in  time  of  peace  to  embrace 
other  professions  in  which  they  may  seek  to  be  still 
more  useful.  Those  who  remain  in  the  army  are  at- 
tached  as  brevet  second  lieutenants  to  the  different 
corps,  until  they  may  receive  higher  rank  on  the  oc- 
currence of  vacancies.  American  Hagaam 


REUCK8  OP  BY-GONE  DAYS. 

A  MERCHANT  io  Ncw  York,  who  is  a  little  curi- 
ous in  such  matters,  has  in  his  possession,  a  Chair, 
which  originally  belonged  to  ihefsuher  of  £x-Presi« 
dent  Madison,  and  which  he  afterward  presented  to 
his  illustrious  son.  It  is  a  neatly  constructed  arcK 
cle  of  dark  mahogany,  with  a  high,  deep  back, 
covered  with  Spanish  figured  leather,  and  supported 
by  two  circular  legs,  (one  on  each  side.)  The  upper 
part  of  the  back  is  carved  after  the  style  of  the  earr- 
ings around  the  altar  in  the  Catholick  cathedral  %i 
Malaga,  where  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  manufiM* 
tured.  In  the  centre  of  the  lop  part  of  the  boek, 
was  inserted  the  letter  M,  and  on  its  being  presented 
to  the  Ex-President  the  letter  J.  was  prefixed.  This 
curious  relick  was  a  present  to  its  original  owner  in 
this  country  by  his  nephew,  who  was  then  a  clerk  in 
the  house  of  Messrs.  W.  Sl  M.  H.  Halin,  merchaote 
in  Malaga. 

The  same  gentleman  has  a  Hat,  which  was  pM» 
sented  to  General  Putnam  by  an  intimate  fiieii^ 
soon  ader  his  encounter  with  the  Wolf;  which  be 
afterward  wore  on  occasions  of  hunting  and  fishing. 
It  is  a  large  broad-brimmed  hat,  made  of  oat-straWp 
neatly  braided  and  sewed  together,  and  bears  Ude 
ittscriptioD,  "  When  ikis  old  hmt  was  nemJ*  Tht 
General  prized  this  singnlar-loofcing  Hiiag  vety 
highly,  and  wore'  it  lo  church  the  firsc  tine  he  {Mt 
it  on. 
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View  of  a  Timber  Raft,  on  Lake  Champlain. 


LAKE  CHAMPLAIN. 

Lake  Cuaaiplain  lies  between  the  states  of  Ver- 
mont and  New  York,  occupying  the  great  glen, 
by  means  of  which,  the  Hudson  pierces  the  moun- 
taia  chains.  It  is  one  hundred  and  forty  miles 
in  length,  and  varies  in  breadth,  from  half  a  mile 
to  sixteen  miles.  Its  surface  covers  not  less  than 
six  hundred  square  miles,  and  its  depth,  like  that 
of  the  higher  lakes  of  the  St.  Lawrence — into 
which  it  has  an  outlet  by  the  river  Sorel — is  in 
many  places  prodigious.  It  is  in  reality  the  low- 
er plateau  of  a  deep  vale.  Its  direction  is  near- 
ly north  and  south,  and  its  bosom  is  interspersed 
with  numerous  islands.  The  largest  of  its  gen- 
eral bays  and  headlands,  are  South  bay  and 
Cumberland  head. 

Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  on  the  west 
shore,  have  been  the  theatre  of  important  public 
events,  which  will  long  be  remembered  by  the 
Americans.  The  waters  of  the  lake  are  renown- 
ed also  for  the  complete  victory,  gained  by  the 
gallant  McDonough  over  the  British  fleet,  on  the 
Uth  of  September,  1814. 

Lake  Champlain  was  discovered  in  1604.  The 
Indians  called  it  Caniaderi-Guarunte,  sigpnifyin? 
the  mouth  or  door  of  the  country.  It  is  well 
stored  with  salmon,  salmon-trout,  sturgeon,  pick- 
erel, and  other  fish.  A  live  seal  was  taken  on  the 
ice  opposite  Burlington,  in  February,  1810,  which 
was  four  feet  and  five  inches  long.  The  ice  freez- 
es to  a  great  thickness,  and  ia  oraally  passable 


from  the  first  of  December  to  the  fifteenth  or 
twentieth  of  March,  and  rarely  disappears  until 
the  fifteenth  of  April.  Nor  is  it  uncommon,  then, 
for  miles  of  it  to  disappear  in  a  few  hours,  much 
to  the  admiration  of  the  inhabitants.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  take  place  till  it  has  become  very 
full  of  small  holes,  through  which  the  air  has  es- 
caped, and  none  but  the  most  compact  of  the  ice 
remaining,  its  specific  gravity  is  of  course  great- 
er than  that  of  the  water  in  which  it  sinks.  Be- 
fore the  northern  canal  was  opened  to  the  Hud- 
son, only  about  twenty  vessels  sailed  on  this  lake. 
At  the  present  time,  sloops  of  from  thirty  to  nine- 
ty tuns,  with  now  and  then  a  steamboat,  may  be 
seen  in  various  directions;  while  great  numbers 
of  schooners,  and,  within  a  few  years,  countless 
canal-boats,  some  of  them  fitted  with  masts  for 
sailing,  also  navigate  the  waters. 

Formerly,  the  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Inke 
were  poorly  supplied  with  merchandise.  The 
opening  of  the  canal  and  establishment  of  steam- 
boats have  produced  a  wonderful  change  in  this, 
as  well  as  in  other  respects.  Some  of  the  towns 
have  more  than  doubled  in  wealth,  population, 
and  business,  since  1822,  and  numerous  villages 
have  sprung  up  into  activity  and  thrift,  from  al- 
most nothing  ;  while  gpodsare  to  be  had  in  abun- 
dance and^cheap. 

The  region  between  the  lake  ^nd  the  north 
eastern  branch  of  the  Hudson,  which  heads  six 
miles  west  of  it,  contains  vast  beds  of  iron  ore. 
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for  which  Tanous  forges  and  fornacet  have  been 
erected. 

New  roads  have  likewise  been  made  into  the 
interior,  and  mills  bailt  on  the  tributary  streams, 
for  cutting  up  the  supplies  of  lumber  in  the  for- 
ests. In  the  two  townships  of  Crown  Point  and 
Moriah,  there  are  not  less  than  seventy  mills, 
which  are  able  to  furnish  millions  of  pieces  of 
timber.  This  abundant  and  important  article  is 
often  floated  along  the  lake  in  an  immense  raft, 
with  a  small  hut  constructed  toward  one  end  for 
the  men,  and  rigged  like  the  one  represented  in 
our  engraving  at  the  head  of  this  article* 


THE  BAPTISM  OF  POCAHONTAS. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  many  of  our  readers, 
that,  during  the  session  of  1836-'37,  Congress  ap- 
propriated a  sum  of  money  to  be  exi>ended  in 
adorning  the  rotundo  of  the  Capitol  at  Washing- 
ton with  four  additional  paintings,  illustrative  of 
events  in  the  history  of  this  country.  The  com- 
mission for  executing  these  pictures  was  sever- 
ally given  to  J.  O.  Chapman,  H.  Inman,  R.  W. 
Weir,  and  J.  Vanderlyn.  Mr.  Chapman  has  com- 
pleted his  considerably  in  advance  of  the  others. 
It  is  entitled,  '*  The  Baptism  of  Pocahontas.'*  A 
mojre  beautiful  subject,  viewed  in  all  the  historical 
and  religious  relations  which  it  bears  to  our  yourg 
republic,  could  not  have  been  chosen.  Mr.  Chap- 
man made  diligent  search  and  collected  ample 
materials  in  this  country  and  England  for  his 
picture,  and  all  who  have  seen  it  award  to  the 
artist  the  highest  praise  for  the  design  and  exe- 
cution. 

Acquainted  as  we  are  with  the  excellence  of 
Mr.  Chapman  as  an  artist  and  scholar,  we  were 
confident  that  his  effort  would  be  of  the  highest 
character,  and  honorable  alike  to  himself  and  the 
country. 

We  have  before  us  a  descriptive  pamphlet,  con- 
taining an  engraved  key  to  the  picture,  by  which 
we  learn  its  general  arrangement.  We  quote  from 
the  pamphlet : — 

It  was  a  memorable  Sabbath  morning  when  the 
sound  of  the  church  bells  echoed  through  the 
silent  forests  about  Jamestown,  to  gather  to  its 
consecrated  aisles — the  first  dedicated  to  the 
worship  of  the  living  God  in  British  America — 
the  pioneers  of  civilization  and  Christianity  in 
the  new  world,  to  witness  the  sublime  spectacle 
of  this  converted  heathen  girl — Pocahontas — the  | 

DAUGHTER  OP  PoWHATAN "tHE  FIRST  CHRISTIAN 

BVBR  OF   HBR  Nation,"  tumiug  from  her  idols  to 
God. 

How  long  and  earnestly  the  '*  winniuflr  of  this 
one  soul"  had  been  looked  to  in  the  colony,  and 
by  its  friends  and  promoters  hi  England,  the  nu- 
Bi^roas  letters  and  chronicles  of  that  day  express 


in  terms  that  cannot  he  miaCaken  for  tnmstent 
impulse.    They  placed  their  hopes  of  lavCtag 
prosperity  in  bringing  the  savage  within  the  in* 
fluence  of  the  lieht  of  the  Gospel ;  and  when^it 
pure-minded  girl  knelt,  the  ^  first  fruits  ofiH^ 
ginian  conversion,''  at  the  altar  of  God,  they  in- 
dulged in  pious  exultation  at  the  glorious  begin- 
ning, and  the  prospect  of  peace,  security,  and 
prosperity,  that  seemed  to  dawn  upon  the  colony. 

In  obedience  to  the  regulation  of  the  town, 
the  captain  of  the  watch  had  gone  his  usual  revnd, 
to  **  shut  the  ports  and  place  centinells,  and  the 
bell  having  tolled  the  last  time,  had  searched  all 
the  houses  of  the  towne,  to  command  every  one, 
of  what  quality  soever,  (the  sicke  and  hurt  except- 
ed,) to  repaire  to  church,  after  which  he  aceooh 
panied  all  uie  gruards  with  their  armes  (himselfe  be- 
mg  last)  into  the  church,  and  laid  the  kevs  before 
the  Govemour."  The  sergeants  took  meir  sta- 
tions, and  the  Indians  gathered  about  th«  place 
of  ceremony,  as  Rolfe  supported  his  deetined 
bride  to  the  rude  baptismal  font,  hewn  from  an 
oak  of  her  native  forest.  JfatUequaus^  her  favorite 
brother,  whom  Smith  calls  ^*  the  most  nftanliest, 
comeliest,  boldest  spirit  he  euer  saw  in  aSalaage," 
stood  nearest  to  her  of  her  own  kindred ;  an  elder 
sister,  with  her  Indian  boy,  sat  in  mute,  anxions 
interest  and  curiosity  in  front,  while  her  uncle, 
the  sullen,  cunning,  yet  daring  Opeckankanaugh^ 
shrunk  back,  and  probably  even  then  broo&d 
over  the  deep-laid  plan  of  noassacre  which  he  so 
fearfully  executed  years  after,  when  that  spotless 
Indian  girl  had  gone  to  reap  her  reward  in 
neaven. 

The  Book  of  Prayer  is  closed ;  for  not  until  af- 
ter that  time  was  there  an  established  form  for 
the  baptism  of  those  of  riper  years  in  the  setrice 
of  the  Church  of  England.  She  bears  upon  her 
forehead  the  record  of  her  vow — she  renounces 
the  idols  of  her  nation — ^has  confessed  the  faith 
of  Christ,  and  is  baptized.  The  Indian  child 
clings  closer  to  his  mother,  as  the  snowy  mantle 
of  swan-skin,  tipped  with  a  gay  plumage  that 
may  be  still  seen  among  the  thickets  and  along 
the  shores  about  Jamestown,  falling  from  her 
shoulders,  discovers  to  her  own  the  costume  of 
her  adopted  people,  and  an  unguarded  movement 
of  momentary  excitement  among  the  savage  spec- 
totors  is  repeated  through  the  congregation,  as 
hands  fall  instinctively  on  match-lock  and  sword* 
hilt.  It  is  the  moment  of  the  picture — another, 
and  she  is  received  into  the  fold  of  Christ,  as 
pure  and  beautiful  a  spirit  as  ever  knelt  at  his 
Holy  Sacrament. 

The-followioff  letter  of  Sir  Thomas  Dale  eon- 
tains  so  much  directly  connected  with  the  Con- 
version AND  Baptism  of  Pocahontas,  and  throws 
so  strong  a  light  upon  the  character  of  that  **iRe- 
ligious  and  Valiant  Goutrnour^^  that  it  is  thonght 
worthy  of  being  copied  almost  entire,  as  it  mav 
be  found  in  the  fifth  part  of  '*  Purckms  ki$  FtU 
grimes^^^  page  1768. 
To  ike  R.  and  my  mo9t  esietmed  friend  M.  D.  M. 

ai  kia  kou9€  at  F.  Ch.  in  London. 
"piGHT  Reverend  Sir,  by  Sir  Thomai  Gaies  1 
"""^  wrote  vnto  you,  of  such  occasions  as  then 
presented  themselves,  and  new  againe  by  this 
worthy  Gentleman  OapUine  A^gdil  sdate  yon: 
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^ient  m  midk  b  dM  iMMMid  rogmrd  I  Imom  of  tou,  as 
tiiy  iieaMiet  omit  any  occasion  to  exprasse  the  sio- 
ni^.'iere  afieetion  I  beare  yoa.  Tou  naue  eaergiuen 
^  nee  eneeuragements  to  perseuere  in  this  Reli- 
f  eons  Fr«f/«r<»Tntil  your  last  Letters;  not  for  that 
voa  are  now  lesse  well  afieeted  thereunto  ;  but 
because  yov  see  the  Action  to  be  in  danger  of 
their  nonperformances  who  vndertooke  the  bus- 
sinesse^  Ihaue  undertaken,  and  have  so  faithfully, 
nd  with  all  my  might  indeauoured  the  prosecu- 
tioa  with  all  alaeratie,  as  God  that  knoweth  the 
heart  can  beare  me  record,  what  recompence,  or 
what  rewards,  by  whom,  or  when  I  know  not 
where  to  expect ;  but  from  him  in  whose  Vint' 
ward  I  labour,  whose  Chvrch  with  greedy  appetite 
I  desire  to  erect.  My  glorious  Master  {Prince 
Henry)  is  gone  that  would  haue  ennamelled  with 
his  fauours  the  labours  I  vndertake,  for  GocTs 
€au9e  and  his  immoriall  honour.  Hee  was  the 
Great  Captaine  of  our  Isratl^  the  hope  to  have 
builded  vp  this  heauenly  new  lerusalem^  be  inter- 
red (I  thinke)  the  whole  frame  of  this  businesse, 
fell  into  his  graue  :  for  most  men's  forward  (at 
least  seeming  so)  desires  are  quenched,  and  Vir- 
ginia stands  in  desperate  hazard.  You  there  doe 
your  duties,  I  will  no  way  omit  mine,  the  time  I 
INromised  to  labour,  is  expired :  it  is  not  a  yoke 
of  Oxen  hath  drawne  mee  from  this  feast ;  it  is  not 
the  marriage  of  a  wife  makes  me  haste  home, 
though  that  Sallat  giue  me  an  appetite  to  cause 
me  returne.  But  I  haue  more  care  of  the  Stock, 
then  to  set  vpon  a  Dye,  and  rather  put  myselfe  to 
the  curtesie  of  noble  and  worthy  censures,  then 
ruine  this  Worke;  and  haue  a  lury  (nay  a  million) 
of  foule  monthed  detractors,  scan  vpon  my  endeau- 
ours,  the  ends  whereof  they  cannot  diue  into. 
Tou  shall  briefly  vnderstand  what  hath  betide 
since  my  last,  and  how  we  now  stand,  and  are 
likely  to  grow  to  perfection,  if  we  be  not  alto- 
gether neglected,  my  stay  grounded  vpon  such 
reasons,  as  had  I  now  returned  would  haue  haz- 
arded the  ruine  of  all. 

Sir  Thomas  Gaiei  hauinpr  imbarked  himselfe  for 
England  I  put  myselfe  mto  Captaine  'ArgalVi 
ship  with  a  hundred  and  fiftie  men  in  m^  frigot, 
and  other  boats  went  vnto  Pamaunkte  River, 
where  Powhatan  hath  his  residence,  and  can  in 
two  or  three  dayes  draw  a  thousand  men  togeth- 
er ;  with  me  I  carried  his  Daughter,  who  had 
beene  long  prisoner  with  vs ;  it  was  a  day  or  two 
before  wee  heard  of  them :  At  length  they  de- 
nmnded  why  wee  came  ;  I  gaue  foran8were,that 
I  came  to  bring  him  his  daughter,  conditionally 
he  would  (as  hath  beene  agreed  vpon  for  her 
vmnsome)  render  all  the  Armes,  Tooles,  Swords, 
and  men  that  had  run  away,  and  giue  me  a  ship 
foil  of  Come,  for  the  wrong  he  had  done  vnto  vs ; 
if  they  would  doe  this  wee  would  be  friends,  if 
not  bume  all.  They  demanded  time  to  send  to 
their  king ;  I  assented,  I  taking,  they  receiving 
tyvo  pledges,  to  carry  my  message  to  Powhatan,^ 
All  nifht  my  two  men  lay  not  farre  from  the  wa- 
ter si£e,  about  noone  the  nextda^  theytoM  them 
the  great  king  was  three  daye's  lourney  oflT,  that 


*  The  two  hostages  on  the  part  of  tha  Indians  were  the  broth* 
ers  af  Pocahontaa-'one  of  the  meaaensara  to  Powbatss  was  John 
Relia,  bar  liitura  hyaban4.-  Smith, 


Opockankano  was  hard  by,  to  whom  they  would 
have  had  them  deliuer  their  message,  saying. 
That  what  he  agreed  vpon  and  did,  the  great  king 
would  conflrme.  This  Opochankano  is  brother 
to  Powhatan,  and  is  his  and  their  chiefe  Captains  ; 
and  one  that  can  as  soone  (if  not  sooner)  as  Pow^ 
hatan  command  the  men.*  But  my  men  refused 
to  doe  my  message  vnto  any  saue  Powhaian,  so 
they  were  brought  backe,  and  I  sent  theirs  to 
them ;  they  told  me  that  they  would  fetch  Simam 
to  me,  who  had  thrice  plaid  the  runnagate,  whose 
lyes  and  villany  much  hindered  our  trade  for 
Corne :  But  they  delayed  vs,  so  as  we  went  ashoare 
they  shot  at  vs,  we  were  not  behind  hand  with 
them,  killed  some,  hurt  others,  marched  into  the 
Land,  burnt  their  houses,  tooke  their  Come,  and 
quartered  all  night  ashoare. 

The  next  day  we  went  farther  vp  the  Riuer,  they 
dogged  vs  and  called  to  know  whither  we  went  ,* 
wee  answered,  To  burn  all,  if  they  would  not  doe 
as  we  demanded,  and  had  beene  agreed  vpon. 
They  would,  they  said,  bring  all  the  next  day,  so 
we  (orbeare  all  hostilitie,  went  ashoare,  their  men 
in  good  numbers  coming  amongst  vs,  but  we  were 
very  cautious,  and  stood  to  our  Armes.  The 
King's  daughter  went  ashoare,  but  would  not 
talke  to  any  of  them,  scarce  to  them  of  the  best 
sort,  and  to  them  onely,  that  if  her  father  had 
loued  her,  he  would  not  value  her  lesse  then  old 
Swords,  Peeces,  or  Axes :  wherefore  sbee  would 
still  dwell  with  the  English  men,  who  loued  her. 
At  last  came  one  from  Powhatan,  who  told  vs,  that 
Simons  was  run  away  to  J^onsowkaicond,  which 
was  a  truth  as  afterwards  appeared,  but  that  the 
other  English  man  was  dead,  that  proued  a  lie 
(for  since  M.  Hamor,  whom  I  employed  to  Pow- 
hatan  brought  him  to  mee),  our  recces,  Swords, 
and  Tooles,  within  fifteene  dayes,  should  be  sent 
to  lames  Towne,  with  some  Come,  and  that  his 
daughter  should  be  my  child,  and  euer  dwell  with 
mee,  desiring  to  be  ever  friends,  and  named  such 
of  his  people  and  neighbour  kings  as  hee  desired 
to  be  included,  and  have  the  benefit  of  the  peace, 
promising  if  any  of  our  men  came  to  him,  with- 
out leaue  from  mee,  he  would  send  them  backe : 
and,  that  if  any  of  his  men  stale  from  vs,  or  kill- 
ed our  cattell,  hee  would  send  them  to  us  to  bee 
punished  as  wee  thought  fit.  With  these  condi- 
tions we  returned,  and  witliin  the  time  limited, 
part  of  our  Armes  were  sent,  and  twentie  men 
with  Come,  and  promised  more  which  he  hath 
also  sent.  Opochankano  desired  that  I  might  call 
him  friend,  and  that  he  might  call  me  so„  saying 
Hee  was  a  greate  Captaine,  and  did  always  fight : 
that  t  was  also  a  greate  Captaine ^tiXid  that  there- 
fore he  loued  mee  ;  and  that  my  friends  should 
be  his  friends.  So  the  bargaine  was  made  and 
every  eight  or  t^n  dayes,  I  have  messages  and 

E resents  from  him,  with  many  appearances  that 
e  much  desireth  to  continue  friendship. 
Now  you  may  judge,  Sir,  if  the  God  of  Bat- 
tailes  had  not  a  helping  hand  in  this,  that  hauing 
our  Swords  drawne,  killmg  their  men,  burning 
their  houses,  and  taking  their  come ;  yet  they 


t  Opochankano  (sometimes  written  Chpechankonongh)  headed 
the  Indians  in  the  massacre  of  the  English  planters  on  the  2Sd 
of  March,  1689,  in  which  nearly  threa  hnadred  and  fifty  per 
iahad. 
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tendered  vs  peaee,  and  strine  with  all  ahieritie  to 
keep  m  in  ^ood  opinion  of  them ;  hy  which  many 
benefits  arise  vnto  ts.  First,  part  of  our  Armes, 
disgracefully  lost  long  a^oe  (kept  by  the  Sauage9 
as  Monumenis  and  Trophies  of  our  shames)  rede- 
livered, some  repaire  to  our  Honor.  Our  cattell 
to  increase  without  danger  of  destroying,  our  men 
at  libertie  to  hunt  freely  for  Venison,  to  fish,  or 
doe  any  thing  else,  or  ^oe  any  whither,  without 
danger ;  to  follow  the  nusbanding  of  our  corne 
securely,  whereof  we  haue  about  fine  hundred 
acres  set,  and  God  be  praised,  in  more  forward- 
nesse  then  any  qf  the  Indians,  that  I  have  seen 
or  heard  of  this  yeeres.  Roots  and  Hearbs  we 
haue  abundance ;  all  doubt  of  want  is  by  God's 
blessing  quite  vanished,  and  much  plentie  expect- 
ed. And  which  is  not  the  least  material!,  wee 
may  by  their  peace  come  to  discouer  the  Coun- 
.  trey  better,  both  by  our  owne  trauells,  and  by  the 
relation  of  the  SiEiuages,  as  we  grow  in  familiaritie 
with  them. 

Powhaian^s  daughter  I  caused  to  be  carefully 
instructed  in  the  Christian  Religion,  who,  after  she 
had  made  some  good  progresse  therein,  renoun- 
ced publickly  her  Countrey  Idolatry,  openly  con- 
fessed her  Christian  Faith,  was,  as  shee  desired, 
baptized,  and  is  since  married  to  an  English  Gen- 
tleman of  good  vnderstanding  (as  by  his  letter 
vnto  me,  containing  the  reasons  of  his  marriage 
of  her,  you  may  perceiue) — another  knot  to  binde 
this  peace  the  stronger.  Her  father  and  friends 
gaue  approbation  to  it,  and  her  vncle  gaue  her  to 
him  in  the  Church  ;  She  Hues  ciuilly^  and  louingly 
with  him,  and  I  trust  will  increase  in  goodnesse, 
as  the  knowledge  of  God  increaseth  in  her.  She 
will  goe  into  England  with  mee ;  and  were  it  but 
the  gaining  of  this  one  soule,  I  will  think  my  time, 
toile,  and  present  stay,  well  spent. 

IMMORTALITY. 

BT    BICHABD    H.    DANA. 

Is  this  thy  prison-house,  thy  grave,  then,  Love  1 
And  doth  death  cancel  the  great  bond  that  holds 
Commincrling  spirits  1  Are  thoughts  that  know  no  bounds, 
But,  self^inspired,  rise  upward,  searching  out 
The  Eternal  Mind — the  Father  of  all  thought- 
Are  they  become  mere  tenants  of  a  tomb  1 — 
Dwellers  in  darkness,  who  the  illuminate  realms 
Of  uncreated  light  have  visited  and  lived  1— 
Lived  in  the  dreadful  splendor  of  th^t  throne, 
"Which  One,  with  gentle  hand  the  veil  of  flesh 
Lifting,  that  hung  Uwixt  man  and  it,  revealed 
In  glory  t— throne,  before  which,  even  now, 
Oar  souls,  moved  by  prophetic  power,  bow  down. 
Rejoicing,  yet  at  their  own  natures  awed  t— 
Souls  that  Thee  know  by  a  mysterious  sense. 
Thou  aw  fill,  unseen  Presence^-are  they  quenched, 
Or  bum  they  on,  hid  from  our  mortal  eyes 
By  that  bright  day  which  ends  not;  as  the  sun 
His  robe  oflight  flings  round  the  glittering  stars  1 

And  with  our  frames  do  perish  all  our  loves  ! 
Do  those  that  took  their  root  and  put  forth  buds, 
And  their  soft  leaves  unfolded  in  the  warmth 
Of  mutual  hearts,  grow  up  and  live  in  beauty, 
Then  fade  and  fall  }ike  fair  unconscious  flowers  I 
Are  thoughts  and  passions  that  to  the  tongue  give  speech, 
And  make  it  send  forth  winning  harmonies, — 
That  to  the  cheek  do  give  its  living  glow, 
And  vision  in  the  eye  the  soul  intense 


With  that  for  which  thaveis  no  i 
Are  these  the  body's  accidents  t— no  more  1— - 
To  live  in  it,  and  when  that  dies,  go  out 
Like  the  burnt  taper's  flame  ? 

O,  listen,  man  ! 
A  voice  within  us  speaks  that  8tartiio|r  wotd, 
« Man,  thou  shalt  never  die !'    Celesttal  Ymom 
Hymn  it  unto  our  souls :  according  harps. 
By  angel  fingers  touched,  when  the  mild  start 
Of  morning  sang  together,  sound  forth  still 
The  song  of  our  great  immortality : 
Thick  clustering  orbs,  and  this  our  fair  domain. 
The  tall,  dark  mountains,  and  the  deep-toned  r  ~ 
Join  in  this  solemn,  universal  song. 
O,  listen,  ye,  our  spirits ;  drink  it  m 
From  all  the  air !     'Tis  in  the  gentle  moonli^t ; 
'Tis  floating  'midst  day's  setting  glories ;  Night, 
Wrapped  in  her  sable  robe,  with  silent  step 
Comes  to  our  bed,  and  breathes  it  in  our  ears: 
Night,  and  the  dawn,  bright  day,  and  thoogfhtAd  eve^ 
All  time,  all  bounds,  the  limitless  expanse. 
As  one  vast  mystic  instrument,  are  touched 
By  an  unseen,  living  Hand,  and  conscious  ehocde 
Quiver  with  joy  in  this  great  Jubilee. 
The  dying  hear  it;  and  as  sounds  of  earth 
Grow  dull  and  distant,  wake  their  passing  souls 
To  mingle  in  this  heavenly  harmony. 


TO  THE  EVENING  WIND.— Bbtaht. 

Spirit  that  breathest  through  my  lattice,  thou 
That  coolest  the  twilight  of  the  sultry  day, 

Gratefully  flows  thy  freshness  round  my  brow ; 
Thou  hast  been  out  upon  the  deep  at  play, 

Riding  all  day  the  wild  blue  waves  till  now 
Roughening  their  crests,  and  scattering  high  &eic 
spray, 

And  swelling  the  white  sail.    I  welcome  thee 

To  the  scorched  land,  thou  wanderer  of  the  sea. 

Nor  I  alone— a  thousand  bosoms  round 

Inhale  thee  in  the  fullness  of  delight; 
And  languid  forms  rise  up,  and  pulses  bound 

Livelier,  at  coming  of  the  wind  of  night ; 
And,  languishing  to  hear  thy  grateful  sonnd. 

Lies  the  vast  inland  stretched  beyond  the  sights 
Go  forth  into  the  gathering  shade ;  so  forth, 
God's  blessing  breathed  upon  the  fainting  earth ! 

Go,  rock  the  little  wood-bird  in  his  nest. 
Curl  the  still  waters,  bright  with  stars,  and  rosM 

The  wide  old  wood  from  his  majestic  rest. 
Summoning  from  the  innumerable  boughs 

The  strange,  deep  harmonies  that  haunt  his  breast: 
Pleasant  shall  be  thy  way  where  meekly  bows 

The  shutting  flower,  and  darkling  waters  pass. 

And  *twixt  the  o'ershadowing  branches  and  the  grass 

The  faint  old  man  shall  lean  his  silver  head 
To  feel  thee :  thou  shalt  kiss  the  child  asle^t 

And  dry  the  moistened  curis  that  oYorspread 
His  temples,  w^hile  his  breathing  grows  more  deep ; 

And  they  who  stand  about  the  sick  man's  bed. 
Shall  joy  to  listen  to  thy  distant  sweep, 

And  softly  part  his  curtains  to  allow 

Thy  visit,  grateful  to  his  burning  brow. 

Go — but  the  circle  of  eternal  change, 

That  is  the  life  of  nature,  shall  restore, 
With  sounds  and  scents  from  all  thy  mighty  range. 

Thee  to  thy  birth-place  of  the  deep  once  more ; 
Sweet  odours  in  the  sea-air,  sweet  and  strange. 

Shall  tell  the  borae-eick  mariner  of  the  shors; . 
And  listening  to  thy  murmur,  he  shall  deem 
He  hears  the  rustling  leaf  and  running  stream. 
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THE  MOUNTAIN  HOUSE. 

However  widely  European  travellers  have  diflfer- 
ed  about  other  things  in  America,  all  seem  to  agree 
in  their  love  of  the  Hudson.  The  pens  of  all  tourists 
dwell  on  its  scenenr,  and  their  affections  linger  about 
it  like  the  magic  lights  which  seem  to  have  this  river 
in  their  peculiar  charge.  Yet  very  few  travellers 
have  seen  its  noblest  wonder.  I  may  be  singular ; 
but  I  own  that  I  was  more  moved  by  what  I  saw 
from  the  Mountain  House  than  by  Niagara  itself. 

What  is  this  Mountain  House  ?  this  Pine  Orc^hard 
House?  many  will  ask;  for  its  name  is  not  to  be 
found  in  most  books  of  American  travels.  **  What 
ii  that  white  speck  ?*'  I  myself  asked,  when  staying 
at  Tivoli,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson,  opposite 
to  the  Catskills,  whose  shadowy  surface  was  perpet- 
ually tempting  the  eye.  That  white  speck,  visible 
to  most  eyes  only  when  bright  sunshine  was  upon 
it,  was  the  Mountain  House,  a  hotel  built  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  hardy  travellers  who  may  desire  to 
obtain  that  complete  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Hud- 
son which  can  be  had  nowhere  else.  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  go ;  and  the  next  year  I  went,  on  leaving 
Dr.  Hosack's.  I  think  I  had  rather  have  missed  the 
Hawk's  Nest,  the  Prairies,  the  Mississippi,  and  even 
Niagara,  than  this. 

The  steamboat  in  which  we  left  Hyde  Park  land- 
ed us  at  Catskill  (thirty-one  miles)  at  a  little  after 
three  in  the  afternoon.  Stages  were  waiting  to  con- 
yey  passengers  to  the  Mountain  House,  and  we  were 
off  in  a  few  minutes,  expecting  to  perform  the  ascend- 
ing journey  of  twelve  miles  in  a  little  more  than  four 
hours.  We  had  the  same  horses  all  the  way,  and 
therefore  set  off  at  a  moderate  pace,  though  the  road 
was  for  some  time  level,  intersecting  rich  bottoms, 
and  passing  flourishing  farm-houses,  where  the  men 
were  milking,  and  the  women  looked  up  from  their 
work  in  the  piazzas  as  we  passed.  Haymaking  was 
going  on  in  the  fields,  which  appeared  to  hang  above 
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us  at  finty  hut  on  which  we  afterward  looked  down 
from  such  a  height  that  the  haycocks  were  scarcely 
distinguishable.  It  was  the  25th  of  July,  and  a  very 
hot  day  for  the  season.  The  roads  were  parched  up, 
and  every  exposed  thing  that  one  handled  on  board 
the  steamboat  or  in  the  stage,  made  one  flinch  from 
the  burning  sensation.  The  panting  horses,  one  of 
them  bleeding  at  the  mouth,  stopped  to  drink  at  a 
house  at  the  fdot  of  the  ascent;  and  we  wondered 
how,  exhausted  as  they  seemed^  they  would  drag  us 
up  the  mountain.  We  did  not  calculate  on  the  change 
of  temperature  which  we  were  soon  to  experience. 

The  mountain  laurel  conveyed  by  association  the 
first  impression  of  coolness.  Sheep  were  browsing 
among  the  shrubs,  apparently  enjoying  the  shelter  of 
the  covert.  We  scrambled  through  deep  shade  for 
three  or  four  miles,  heavy  showers  passing  over  us, 
and  gusts  of  wind  bowing  the  tree-tops,  and  sending 
a  shiver  through  us,  partly  from  the  sudden  chillness, 
and  partly  from  expectation  and  awe  of  the  breezy 
solitude.  On  turning  a  short  angle  of  the  steep  roadf, 
at  a  great  elevation,  we  stopped  in  a  damp  green 
nook,  where  there  was  an  arrangement  of  hollow 
trees  to  serve  for  water-troughs.  While  the  horses 
were  drinking,  the  gusts  parted  the  trees  to  the  left, 
and  exposed  to  me  a  vast  extent  of  country  lying  be- 
low, checkered  with  light  and  shadow.  This  was 
the  moment  in  which  a  lady  in  the  stage  said,  with 
a  yawn,  <*  I  hop^*we  shall  find  something  at  the  top 
to  pay  us  for  all  this."  Truly  the  philosophy  of  re- 
compense seems  to  be  little  understood.  In  moral 
affairs  people  seem  to  expect  recompense  for  privi- 
leges, as  when  children,  grown  and  ungrown,  are 
told  that  they  Will  be  rewarded  for  doing  their  duty ; 
and  here  was  a  lady  hoping  for  recompense  for  being 
carried  up  a  glorious  mountain-side,  in  ease,  ooolnessy 
leisure,  and  society,  all  at  once.  If  it  was  recoon 
pense  for  the  evil  of  inborn  ennui  that  she  wanted, 
she  was  not  likely  to  find  it  where  she  was  going  to 
look  for  it. 

After  another  level  reach  of  road  and  another 
scrambling  ascent,  I  saw  something  on  the  rocky 
platform  above  our  heads  like  (to  compare  great 
things  with  small)  an  illumined  fairy  palace  perched 
among  the  clouds  in  opera  scenery ;  a  large  building, 
whose  numerous  window-lights  marked  out  its  figure 
from  amid  the  thunder-clouds  and  black  twilight 
which  overshadowed  it.  It  was  now  half  past  eight 
o'clock  and  a  stormy  evening.  Everything  was  dull, 
and  we  were  glad  of  lights  and  tea  in  the  first  place. 

After  tea  I  went  out  upon  the  platform  in  front  ef 
the  house,  after  having  been  warned  not  to  go  too 
near  the  edge,  so  as  to  fall  an  unmeasured  depth  into 
the  forest  below.  I  sat  upon  the  edge  as  a  security 
against  stepping  over  unawares.  The  stars  were 
bright  overhead,  and  had  conquered  half  the  sky,  giv- 
ing promise  of  what  we  ardently  desired,  a  fine  mor- 
row.    Over  the  other  half  the  mass  of  thunder-clouds 

IS,  I  supposed,  heaped  together,  for  I  could  at  first 
discern  nothing  of  the  champaign  which  I  knew  most 
be  stretched  below.  Suddenly,  and  from  that  mo- 
ment incessantly,  gushes  of  red  lightning  poured  oat 
from  the  cloudy  canopy,  revealing  not  merely  the  ho- 
rizon, but  the  course  of- the  river,  in  all  its  windings 
through  the  valley.  This  thread  of  river,  thns  iiki- 
minated,  looked  like  a  flash  of  lightning  caught  by 
some  strong  hand  and  laid  along  in  the  valley.  All 
the  principal  ^features   of  the  landscape  miglity  no 
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iovhif  hvn  been  dkcenied  by  tMt  sulpkarous  Iij^t; 
bot  ray  whole  attention  was  absiNrbed  by  the  river, 
whidi  seemed  to  come  out  of  the  darkness  like  an 
tppurition  at  the  eammons  of  my  impatient  will.  It 
eontd  be  borne  only  for  a  short  time ;  this  dazzling, 
bewildering  alternation  of  elare  and  blackness,  of  vast 
reality  and  nothingness,  I  was  soon  glad  to  draw 
back  from  the  precipice  and  seek  the  candlelight 
within. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday.  I  shall  never  forget, 
if  I  live  to  a  hundred,  how  the  world  lay  at  my  feet 
one  Sunday  morning.  I  rose  very  eariy,  and  looked 
abroad  firom  my  window,  two  stories  above  the  plat- 
form. A  dense  fog,  exactly  level  with  my  eyes,  as 
it  appeared,  roofed  in  the  whole  plain  of  the  earth ;  a 
dhisky  firmament  in.  which  the  stars  had  hidden  them- 
selves for  the  day.  Such  is  the  account  which  an 
antediluvian  spectator  would  probably  have  given  of 
it.  This  solid  firmament  haa  spaces  in  it,  however, 
through  which  gushes  of  sunlight  were  poured,  light- 
ing up  the  spires  of  white  churches,  and  clusters  of 
mm  buildings  too  small  to  be  otherwbe  distinguish- 
ed ;  and  especially  the  river,  with  its  sloops  floating 
like  motes  in  the  sunbeam.  The  firmament  rose  and 
Bielted,  or  parted  off  into  the  likeness  of  snowy  sky- 
mountains,  and  {eh  the  cool  Sabbath  to  brood  bright- 
ly over  the  land.  What  human  interest  sanctifies  a 
bird's-eye  view !  I  suppose  this  is  its  peculiar  charm, 
for  its  charm  is  found  to  deepen  it  proportion  to  the 
rrowth  of  mind.  To  an  infant,  a  champaign  of  a 
hundred  miles  is  not  so  much  as  a  yard  square  of  gay 
carpet  To  the  rustic  it  is  less  bewitching  than  a 
paddock  with  two  cows.  To  the  philospher,  what  is 
U  not!  As  he  casts  his  eye  over  its  glittering  towns, 
its  scattered  hamlets,  its  secluded  homes,  its  moun- 
tain nmges,  church  spires,  and  untrodden  forests,  it 
is  a  picture  of  life ;  an  epitome  of  the  human  uni- 
Terse ;  the  complete  volume  of  moral  philosophy,  for 
which  he  has  sought  in  vain  in  all  libraries.  On  the 
leA  horizon  are  me  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont, 
and  at  the  right  extremity  sparkles  the  Atlantic.  Be- 
seath  lies  the  forest  where  the  deer  are  hiding  and 
tiie  birds  rejoicing  in  song.  Beyond  the  river  he 
sees  spread  the  rich  plains  of  Connecticut;  there, 
where  a  blue  expanse  lies  beyond  the  triple  range  of 
hills,  are  the  churches  of  religious  Massachusetts 
sending  up  their  Sabbath  psalms ;  praise  which  he  is 
too  high  to  hear,  while  God  is  not  The  fields  and 
waters  seem  to  him  to-day  no  more  truly  property 
than  the  skies  which  shine  down  upon  them ;  and  to 
think  how  some  below  are  busying  their  thoughts 
this  Sabbath-day  about  how  they  shall  hedge  in  an 
oth«r  field,  or  multiply  their  flocks  on  yonder  mead 
ows,  gives  him  a  taste  of  the  same  pity  which  Jesus 
foh  in  his  solitude  when  his  followers  were  contend 
ing  about  which  should  be  greatest.  It  seems  strange 
to  nira  now  that  man  should  call  anything  his  but  the 
power  which  is  in  him,  and  which  can  create  some- 
what more  vast  and  beautiful  than  all  that  this  hori 
ton  encloses.  Here  he  gains  the  conviction,  to  be 
never  again  shaken,  that  all  that  is  real  is  ideal ;  that 
the  joys  and  sorrows  of  men  do  not  spring  up  out  of 
ike  ground,  or  fly  abroad  on  the  wings  of  the  wind, 
or  come  showered  down  from  the  sky ;  that  good  can- 
not be  hedged  in,  nor  evil  barred  out ;  even  that  light 
does  not  reach  the  spirit  through  the  eye  alone,  nor 
wisdom  through  the  medium  of  sound  or  silence  only. 
He  beeomes  of  one  mind  with  the  spiritual  Berkeley, 


that  the  bm  of  nature  itself,  the  vary  pistem  of 
woods,  and  streams,  and  meadows,  is  a  hieroglyi^ie 
writing  in  the  spirit  itself,  of  which  l^e  retina  is  no 
nterpreter.  The  proof  is  just  below  him  (at  least  it 
came  under  my  eye,^  in  the  lady  (not  American)  who, 
after  glancing  over  tne  landscape,  brings  her  chair  in- 
to the  piazza,  and,  turning  her  back  to  the  champaign, 
and  her  face  to  the  wooden  walls  of  the  hoteU  begins 
the  study  this  Sunday  morning,  of  her  lapfol  of  news- 
papers. What  a  sermon  is  here  preaiehed  to  lum 
at  this  moment  from  a  hackneyed  text!  To  faim 
that  hath  much ;  that  ha^  die  eye,  and  en,  and 
wealth  of  the  spirit,  shall  more  be  given;  even  a 
replenishing  of  this  spiritual  life  from  that  which 
to  o&ers  is  formless  and  dumb;  while  from  him 
that  hath  little,  who  trusts  in  that  which  lies  about 
him  rather  than  in  that  which  lives  within  him,  diall 
be  taken  away,  by  natural  decline,  the  power  of 
perceiving  and  enjoying  what  is  within  his  own  do- 
maini  To  him  who  is  already  enriched  with  large 
divine  and  human  revelations,  this  scene  is,  ficNr  tdl 
its  stillness,  musical  with  divine  and  human  speech; 
while  one  who  has  been  deafened  by  &e  din  of 
woridly  affidrs  can  hear  nothing  in  this  mountain  sol- 
itude. 

The  march  of  the  day  over  the  valley  was  glorioas, 
and  I  was  grieved  to  have  to  leave  my  window  for 
an  expedition  to  the  falls  a  few  miles  off.  The  falls 
are  really  very  fine,  pr,  rather,  their  environment ;  but  I 
could  see  plenty  of  waterfalls  elsewhere,  but  nowhere 
else  such  a  mountain  platform.  However,  the  expe- 
dition was  a  good  preparation  for  the  return  to  my 
window.  The  litUe  nooks  of  the  road,  crowded  with 
bilberries,  cherries,  and  alpine  plants,  and  the  quiet 
tarn,  studded  with  golden  wate^lilies,  were  a  whole- 
some contrast  to  the  grandeur  of  what  we  had  teA  be- 
hind us. 

On  returning,  we  found  dinner  awaiting  ns,  and  al- 
so a  party  of  friends  out  of  Massachusetts,  with  whom 
we  passeid  the  afternoon,  climbing  higher  and  higher 
among  the  pines,  ferns  and  blue-berries  of  the  raoan- 
tain,  to  get  wider  and  wider  views.  They  told  me 
that  I  saw  Albany,  but  I  was  by  no  means  sure  of 
it.  This  large  city  lay  in  the  landscHpe  like  an  ant- 
hill in  a  meadow.  Long  before  sunset  I  was  at  ray 
window  again,  watching  the  gradual  lengthening  of 
the  shadows  and  purpling  of  the  landscape.  It  was 
more  beautiful  than  the  sunrise  of  this  morning,  and 
less  so  than  that  of  the  morrow.  Of  this  last  1  shall 
give  no  description,  fur  I  would  not  weary  others 
with  what  is  most  s:!cred  to  me.  Suffice  it,  Uiat  it 
gave  me  a  vivid  idea  of  the  process  of  creation, 
from  the  moment  when  all  was  without  form  and 
void,  to  that  when  light  was  commanded,  and  there 
was  light.  Here,  again,  I  was  humbled  by  see- 
ing what  such  things  are  to  some  who  watch  in  vain 
for  what  they  are  not  made  to  see.  A  gendeman  and 
lady  in  the  hotel  intended  to  have  left  the  place  on 
Sunday.  Having  ovet-slept  that  morning's  sunrise, 
and  arrived  too  late  for  that  on  Saturday,  they  were 
persuaded  to  stay  till  Moniiay  noon;  and  I  was  pleas- 
ed, on  rising  at  four  on  Monday  morning,  to  eee 
that  they  were  in  the  piazza  below,  with  a  tele- 
scope. We  met  at  breakfast,  all  faint  with  hunger, 
of  course. 

**  Welh  Miss  M.,*'  said  the  gentleman  discontent- 
edly, *'  I  suppose  you  were  disappointed  in  1H9  sun- 
rise." 
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MNa,limiiot.'' 

*^  Why,  do  fou  dunk  the  mm  wis  any  handsoner 
heie  than  at  New  York!" 

I  made  no  anew^ ;  for  what  could  one  aay  ?  But 
ho  drove  aie  by  questions  to  tell  what  I  expected  to 
ioeia  tboson. 

^  I  did  not  expect  to  see  the  sun  green  or  blue." 

^  What  did  you  expect,  then  ?*' 

I  was  oUiged  to  explain  that  it  was  the  effect  of 
the  sun  spon  the  landscape  that  I  had  been  looking 
for. 

^  Upon  the  landscape !  Oh  1  but  we  saw  that  yes- 
tBrday." 

The  gentleman  was  perfectly  serious ;  quite  earnest 
in  tSl  this.  When  we  were  departing,  a  foreign  tour- 
ist was  heard  to  complain  of  the  high  charges !  High 
iduurges !  As  if  we  were  to  be  supplied  for  nothing 
on  a  perch  where  the  wonder  is  if  any  but  the  young 
ravens  get  fed !  When  I  considered  what  a  drawback 
it  is  in  visiting  mountain-tops,  that  one  is  driven  down 
a^ain  almost  immediately  by  one's  bodily  wants,  I 
was  ready  to  thanlL  the  people  devoutly  for  harboring 
us  on  any  terms,  so  that  we  might  think  out  our 
thoughts,  and  compose  our  emotions,  and  take  our 
fill  of  that  portion  of  our  universal  and  eternal  inher- 

Mis8  Martineau. 


A  gentieman,  who  has  been  traveling  in  Europe,  has  handed 
us  the  foUowing  pieces,  which  were  given  him  by  a  lady  of  Flor- 
mmcti  fiir  whom  they  were  written.  Both  of  them  are  exceed- 
ingly pretty.  That  of  Mr.  WiUis  has  been  frequently  publish- 
ed ;  bm  Mr.  Wilde's  has  never  appeared  in  print 

[Louisville  Joumal; 

BT   N.   P.   WILLIS. 

Thst  may  talk  of  love  in  a  cottage. 

And  bowers  of  the  trellised  vine. 
Of  nature  bewitchingly  simple. 

And  milk-maids  half  divine ; 
lliey  may  talk  of  the  pleasure  of  sleeping 

'Neath  the  shade  of  a  spreading  tree. 
Of  a  walk  with  a  nymph  in  the  morning 

Who  trips  with  a  footstep  free ; 

But  give  me  a  sly  flirtation 

By  the  light  of  a  chandelier. 
With  music  to  play  in  the  pauses. 

And  nobody  over  near; 
Or  give  me  a  seat  on  the  sofa, 

With  a  glass  of  especial  wine. 
And  mamma  too  blind  to  discover 

The  small  white  hand  in  mine. 

Tour  love  in  a  cottage  grows  hungry. 

Tour  vine  is  a  nest  for  flies. 
Simplicity  cuts  the  graces. 

And  milk-maids  talk  of  pies. 
Tou  sink  to  your  shady  slumber, 

And  wake  with  a  bug  in  your  ear, 
And  your  nymph  that  walks  in  the  morning 

Is  shod  like  a  mountaineer. 

True  Love  is  at  home  on  a  carpet. 

And  mightily  likes  his  ease, 
True  Love  has  an  eye  for  a  capon, 

And  would  starve  'mid  your  shady  trees ; 
His  wing  is  the  fan  of  a  lady,     ' 

His  foot*s  an  invisible  thiug, 
His  arrow  is  tipped  with  a  jewel, 

And  shot  from  a  silver  string. 
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Ton  may  talk  of  your  sly  flirtation, 

By  the  light  of  a  chandelier. 
With  music  to  play  in  die  pauses. 

And  nobody  over  near ; 
Or  boast  of  your  seat  on  the  sofa. 

With  a  glass  of  especial  wine. 
And  mamma  too  blind  to  discover 

The  small  white  hand  in  thine. 

But  the  green  sward  give  me,  and  the  river. 

The  soul-shine  of  love-lit  eyes, 
A  breeze  and  the  aspen  leafs  quiver, 

A  sun-set,  and  Georgian  skies. 
Or  give  me  the  moon  for  an  astral, 

The  stars  for  a  chandelier. 
And  a  maiden  to  warble  a  pastoral 

With  a  musical  voice  on  my  ear. 

Tour  vision  with  wine  being  doubled, 

Tou  take  twice  t)ie  liberties  due, 
And  early  next  morning  are  troubled. 

With  •*  PARSON  or  pistols  for  two  :" 
Unflt  for  this  world  or  the  other, 

Tou*re  forced  to  be  married  or  killed : 
The  lady  you  choose,  or  her  brother, 

And  a  grave,  or  a  paragraph's  filled. 

True  Love  is  at  home  among  flowers. 

And  if  he  would  dine  at  his  ease, 
A  capon's  as  good  in  his  bowers 

As  in  rooms  heated  ninety  degrees : 
O'er  sighs  intermingled  he  hovers, 

He  foots  it  as  light  as  he  flies. 
His  dreams,  the  glances  of  lovers. 

Are  shot  to  the  heart  from  the  skiea« 


TO  AN  ABSEm*  SISTER.-Mss.  8.  Osooo». 

More  own  dear  aster,  wheresoever  I  go^ 

I  hear  thy  voice  melodiously  low, 

Thine  eyes— thy  soft,  dark,  eloquent,  loving  eyes— 

Before  me,  in  remembered  beauty,  tiM. 

Doth  Nature  robe  her  form  in  rich  array, 
Wreathing  her  brow  with  stars  for  jewels  rara^ 

Zoning  her  waist  with  the  wild  rose  of  May, 
And  broidering  all  her  vest  with  blossoms  fiur  7 

Do  her  sweet  tones,  sweet  as  thine  own  the  whikb 
Forth  from  my  home  my  willing  feet  allure^ 

To  wander  in  the  warm  light  of  her  smiley 
And  bare  my  forehead  to  her  breathing  porsl 

I  sigh  and  think  if  thou  wert  with  me  now, 
Exulting  in  thy  youth  and  health  and  gle^ 

How  wouldst  thou  toss  the  ringlets  from  thy  brow, 
And  join  in  all  her  joyous  reveh-y  1 

How  would  thy  heart's  enthasbatickiNilsiS  hMtl 
Thy  voioe^  with  all  its  wealth  of  rausifik,  risa^ 

Her  ever-changing  melody  to  meet- 
Love  in  thy  sotd  and  rapture  in  thine  eyes ! 


OhI  sweetest,  loveliest,  wooM  that  tbovwcrtbsM I 
Heaven  loses  half  her  holy  light  to  dm^ 

Earth  is  ungraced,  with  all  her  springtide  yaaif 
A^  hfe  itself  worth  little  without  thee ! 
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AUBURN. 

The  engraving  cm  the  opposite  page,  reprosents 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  townships  in  the  west- 
em  part  of  New  York. 

Auburn  is  situated  in  the  old  military  tract,  on  the 
Owasco  outlet,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  north  of 
the  Owasco  lake,  and  is  on  the  great  western  turn- 
pike, 169  miles  west  of  Albany.  It  was  first  settled 
in  1793,  by  Col.  John  L.  Hardenbergh — and  was 
for  many  years  known  as  "  Hardenbergh's  Cor- 
ners.** 

The  postoflice  was  first  established  here  about 
the  year  1800 — the  mails  arriving  only  once  a  fort- 
night. In  two  or  three  years,  this  was  changed 
to  once  a  week — During  the  war,  t.^  once  a  day 
— and  now,  the  mails  constantly  arriving  at,  and 
departing  from  the  postoffice,  are  almost  without 
number.  In  1805,  Dr.  Crosset  gave  the  village  the 
name  by  which  it  has  ever  since  been  known. 
At  that  time,  it  consisted  of  but  a  few  log  dwel- 
lings, a  store  or  so,  a  gristmill,  &c.,  all  situated 
near  the  bank  of  the  creek,  not  far  from  the  spot 
which  is  now  occupied  by  the  extensive  flouring 
establishraeut  of  Messrs  Leonard  <k  Warden.  In 
this  year,  the  act  was  passed  appointing  a  com- 
mittee to  decide  as  to  the  location  of  the  county 
buildings,  which  at  kngth  decided  in  favour  of  Au 
bum.  In  1807,  the  building  of  the  courthouse  was 
commenced — and  the  county  courts  were  removed 
to  this  place  from  Aurora.  Thus  the  village  had 
become  the  county  town — and,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, it  was  soon  honoured  with  a  newspaper. 
The  "Western  Federalist"  was  started  by  H.  &  J. 
Pace  in  1808,  and  was  continued  by  them  till  181G. 
But  it  had  a  good  efiect  alii  the  time  in  giving  the 
infant  village  a  name  abroad — and  accordingly  we  find 
its  condition  constantly  improving.  The  courthouse, 
clerk's  office,  and  several  frame  houses  had  by 
this  time  been  erected;  and  in  1811,  we  find  the 
.late  unobtrusive  settlement  had  increased  to  quite 
a  goodly  village.  At  this  time,  it  was  supposed  to 
contain  not  far  from  300  inhabitants  -,  the  courthouse 
was  at  this  time  the  only  publick  building  in  the  vil- 
age,  and  even  this  was  still  in  an  unfinished  state. 
Exertions  were  made  to  erect  an  Episcopal  church, 
and  during  this  year,  the  neat  little  edifice  (destroy- 
ed by  fire  in  1832)  was  commenced :  So  also  was 
commenced  the  old  academy — a  brick  three-story 
building,  which  too,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1816. 
Nor  were  these  improvements  confined  to  one  class  or 
to  only  one  sect  of  the  people — for  in  the  same  year, 
we  find  the  few  Presbyterians  then  in  the  place, 
meeting  to  form  a  society  of  that  denomination. 

The  great  epidemick,  which  inl 81 3  raged  so  gen- 
erally tluroughout  the  country,  marked  many  a  vic- 
tim among  the  citizens  of  Auburn — mostly,  however, 
of  the  intemperate  class. 

By  an  act  of  the  legislature,  the  village  of  Au- 
bum  was  incorporated  on  the  18th  of  April,  1815 — 
at  wbooli  time  it  contained  about  1000  inhabitants. 
From  this  time  its  improvements  became  more  rapid 
and  uniform  ;  the  streets,  which  had  formerly  been 
nothing  but  mud  and  hills,  were  now,  for  the  first 
time,  sought  to  be  improved  ;  walks  were  put  down 
on  the  principal  streets ;  and  in  a  short  time,  people, 
with  good  care,  might  pass  from  one  end  of  the  vil- 
lage to  the  other  without  mnning  much  risk  of  being 


lost  in  the  rand — an  attempt  whkh  \mA  kkhcrto 
been  proyed.  to  be  aomewhat  hazardous.  la  this 
year,  the  first  fire  company  was  formed. 

In  1816,  after  the  relative  advantages  of  the  sever 
al  villages  of  the  western  district,  had  been  caarass* 
ed  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  stale,  for  th« 
purpose  of  deciding  upon  the  location  for  a  state 
prison  for  said  district,  the  choice  was  decided  in 
favour  of  Anbum.  The  prison  was  accordingly  com* 
menced — and  has  now  long  been  admired  as  a  mod- 
el, both  in  Europe  and  in  this  country. 

During  the  same  year,  the  first  Presbyterian  So- 
ciety laid  the  foundation  of  their  meeting-house  on 
North  street ;  which  house  was  dedicated  en  the 
6th  of  March  the  following  year.  In  June,  the  "  Au- 
burn Gazette,"  (afterward  **  Cayuga  Republican,'*) 
was  commenced  by  Skinner  &  Crosby — and  in  Sep- 
tember, the  "  Advocate  of  the  People"  was  pub- 
lished by  H.  C  Souihwick. 

At  this  time,  the  bank  of  Auburn  was  chartered — 
capital  stock,  $200,000.  In  1 8^8,  their  present 
banking-house  wns  erected. 

In  April,  1817,  the  village  contained  1506  inhab 
it  an  is — 148  dwelling-houses — 20  stores,  and  40 
mcchanick  shops.  In  September,  1828,  its  inhabi- 
tants numbered  2047 — showing  an  increase  of  548 
in  seventeen  months. 

The  Auburn  Theological  Seminary  (the  situation 
of  which  is  now  very  flourishing)  was  established 
by  the  S5^lod  of  Geneva  in  1819,  incorporated  ia 
1820,  and  went  into  operation   in  182U 

During  the  same  year,  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Society  was  organized.  Their  house  on  Chapel 
street  was  soon  after  erected  ;  this  has  since  been 
sold  to  the  Roman  Catliolicks.  The  stone  cbapel, 
belonging  to,  and  now  occupied  by  this  society,  on 
North  street,  was  erected  in  1833.  In  1824,  the 
"  Free  Press"  was  commenced  by  Richard  Oliphan  ; 
which,  after  having  been  continued  till  1833,  by 
uniting  with  the  Republican,  gave  rise  to  the  Auburn 
Journal. 

In  1825,  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  2982  ;  in 
1833,  3368,  and  in  1836,  it  is  probably  not  far  from 
6,500.  In  1825,  the  Baptist  Society  was  organized  ; 
and  in  1829,  they  erected  their  house  on  South 
street,  (since  sold  to  the  Universalists,)  and  in  1834, 
erected  their  house  on  Genesee  street.  In  1827, 
the  "  Gospel  Messenger,"  an  Episcopal  publication,) 
was  commenced  by  Rev.  Dr.  Rudd.  In  1820,  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Society  was  organized  ;  and 
soon  they  laid  the  foundation  of  their  house  on  South 
street  also. 

The  Auburn  Musical  Association  was  formed  in 
1830 — and  we  believe  is  at  this  time  in  a  fiourbhing 
condition.  In  1833,  the  Universalist  Society  was 
organized  ;  and  in  1834,  the  Catholicks  fitted  up  their 
church  on  Chapel  street.  About  nine  years  since, 
great  and  lasting  improvements  were  commenced  in 
the  appearance  of  the  streets.  Hills  were  reduced — 
valleys  raised — and  all  so  nearly  brought  upon  a 
level  as  to  entirely  alter  the  general  contour  of  the 
village.  In  addition  to  this,  after  these  improve- 
ments were  completed,  the  principal  streets  passed 
through  an  alpiost  universal  operation  of  M'Adami- 
zation — which  renders  them  at  once  agreeable  prom- 
enades, at  most  times  wearing  the  same  appearance 
of  neatness  and  cheerfulness.     The  new  coimty  jail 
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was  erected  in  1833  at  an  expense  of  $8,000.  It 
if  of  limestone,  72  by  45  feet,  three  stories  high-- the 
pnson  portion  being  entirely  fireproof.  It  contains 
U  ceUs,  besides  workshops,  &c.,  in  the  third  story. 

In  this  year,  the  Cayuga  county  bank  was  char- 
tered— capital  stock  $250,000 — and  in  1834,  erected 
their  splendid  banking-house.  In  1833,  the  *'  Cayuga 
Democrat"  was  commenced  by  F.  Prince — and  was 
discontinued  in  March,  1835.  The  Young  Men's 
Association  was -formed  two  years  ago.  It  has  nearly 
one  hundred  members — and  its  reading-room  is  well 
furnished  with  the  best  foreign  and  American  per- 
iodical, literature,  &c.     Success  attend  it. 

It  will  be  utterly  impossible  for  us  in  this  article  and 
at  this  time  to  detail  as  fully  as  we  could  wish  all  the 
sources  of  prosperity  which  are  daily  opening  upon 
Auburn,  and  which  bid  fair  to  place  her  in  the  same 
rank  with  the  most  flourishing  places  in  the  interiour 
of  the  state.  A  correspondent  remarks  that  "  the 
Aubom  and  Oswego  canal  is  going  on  vigorously, 
and  will  be  completed  either  this  autumn  or  early 
next  spring.  The  capital  of  the  company  has  been 
doubled  ;  it  is  now  $200,000.  This  work  will  give 
our  village  water-power  to  an  almost  unlimited  ex- 
tent; and  in  connexion  with  present  advantages, 
will  place  us  on  an  equal  footing,  at  least  in  this  re- 
spect, to  any  other  place  in  the  state. 

The  Auburn  and  Syracuse  railroad  is  now  under 
contract  the  whole  distance,  and  most  of  it  is  rapidly 
progressing.  Next  year  it  will  be  ready  for  travel, 
and  in  connexion  with  the  Syracuse,  Utica,  and 
Schenectady  railroads,  will  place  Auburn  within  six 
or  eight  hours  travel  of  Albany,  or  about  sixteen  or 
eighteen  of  New  York. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  for  the  Auburn  and 
Ithaca  railroad  :  this  is  to  pass  for  about  forty  miles 
through  one  of  the  richest  agricultural  sections  of  the 
state,  connecting  at  Ithaca  with  the  Ithaca  and  Oswe- 
go, and  with  the  New  York  and  Erie  railroad  ;  thus 
opening  to  our  citizens  a  direct  and  speedy  commu- 
nication with  the  coal-districts  of  Pennsylvania  on 
the  south,  as  well  as  with  the  still  unexplored  re- 
gions of  the  west. 

The  Auburn  and  Rochester  railroad,  the  stock  for 
which  is  $2,000,000,  will  open  many  advantages 
in  that  direction  ;  thus  placing  Auburn  in  one  of 
the  most  advantageous  situations,  (so  far  as  rapid 
eommunication  with  other  places  is  concerned,)  not 
to  be  surpassed  by  any  other  town  in  the  state.  As 
to  health,  and  general  prosperity,  it  is  unrivalled. 

During  the  present  year,  the  new  act  of  incorpora- 
tion has  taken  effect,  greatly  enlarging  the  limits  of 
the  village,  as  well  as  placing  in  the  hands  of  the 
trustees  more  power  than  they  possessed  under  the 
old  charter.  The  trustees  elected  last  spring  have 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  their  station  with  a  zeal 
in  every  respect  honourable  to  the  village — and  are, 
nt  this  time,  engaged  in  prosecuting  improvements, 
which  wiU  prove  a  lasting  honour  to  the  place.  The 
streets  (or  those  not  already  done)  are  being  graded 
and  McAdamized,  supplied  with  lamps,  &c.,  an  ef- 
ficient night-watch  estaMished,  and  steps  taken  to 
advance  the  health  and  beauty  of  Auburn  ;  and  con- 
sequently the  vfidue  of  property. 

Riches  cannot  purchase  mental  endowments. 
Imitate  a  good  man,  but  never  coimterfeit  him. 


NAVAL  SfiMINISCBNCE. 

The  capture  of  the  U.  S.  frigate  President,  by  a 
British  squadron  off  Long  Island,  near  the  close 
of  the  last  war,  was  marked  by  many  interesting 
circumstances  which  have  been  communicated  to  us 
by  an  eye  witness. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  President  sustained 
considerable  injury  by  striking  on  the  bar  near 
Sandy  Hook,  on  the  night  she  put  to  sea,  which 
greatly  impeded  her  sailing.  This  incident,  and 
the  delay  occasioned  by  it,  rendered  it  very  doubt- 
ful whether  she  would  be  able  to  elude  the  enemy's 
vigilance,  who  were  known  to  have  a  force  of  three 
frigates  and  a  64  gun  ship  cruizing  along  the  coast. 
As  the  day  dawned,  the  apprehensions  of  Commo- 
dore Decatur  were  realized.  The  whole  of  the  ene- 
my's squadron  was  in  sight,  and  at  no  great  distance, 
and  in  a  brief  interval  their  clouds  of  canvass  were 
seen  raised  to  the  breeze,  in  eager  pursuit.  The 
largest  of  the  frigates,  the  Endymion,  a  ship  of 
equal  size  and  force  with  the  President,  took  the 
lead  in  the  chase,  and  it  was  very  apparent  that  her 
superiour  sailing  would  render  all  hope  of  escape 
from  her  futile.  Not  that  there  was  any  disincli- 
nation to  try  the  issue  of  a  brush  with  her  single- 
handed  ;  on  the  contrary,  such  was  the  confidence 
in  our  naval  superiority,  and  in  the  hero  who  com- 
manded, that  every  heart  would  have  exulted  at 
the  thought  of  such  an  encounter,  without  a  fear 
of  its  consequences.  But  Decatur  saw  that  if  he 
conunenced  an  engagement  with  the  Endymion,  it 
would  hardly  be  decided  before  the  ships  would  ar- 
rive, and  determine  the  result  against  him.  The 
chase  continued  fresh  and  animated  until  after  sun- 
set, when  the  enemy's  ship  having  arrived  within 
gun-shot,  began  to  pour  in  a  well-directed  fire. 
At  this  moment^  Decatur  conceived  a  plan,  which, 
with  his  characteristick  decision  he  determined  to 
carry,  if  possible,  into  execution.  It  was  to  run  the 
President  alongside  of  the  Endymion,  carry  her  by 
boarding,  escape  by  her  superiour  sailing,  and  leave 
his  own  crippled  vessel  a  prey  to  the  enemy. 

The  conception  was  worthy  of  the  hero,  and  was 
hailed  with  three  enthusiastick  cheers  by  the  crew, 
when  communicated  to  them.  Orders  were  prompt- 
ly given  to  wear  ship  for  the  purpose,  but  the  ene- 
my took  the  alarm,  and  stood  off,  thus  frustrating  the 
intrepid  manoeuvre. 

No  alternative  was  now  left  but  to  fight  the 
Endymion  at  her  own  distance,  and  matters  soon 
wore  a  tcrrifick  aspect.  A  running  fire  commenced 
on  both  sides,  which  was  fatal  to  many  of  the  ofil- 
cers  of  the  President.  Mr.  Babbitt,  the  first-lieu- 
tenant, was  killed  early  in  the  action,  and  Lieutenant 
Hamilton  was  soon  after  cut  in  two  by  an  18  pound 
shot.  This  amiable  ofiicer  shook  hands  and  took 
leave  of  a  friend,  as  he  departed  to  his  station,  and 
in  a  few  minutes,  when  that  friend  was  hastening  to 
the  quarter-deck  to  make  a  report  to  the  commodore, 
he  met  his  faithful  servant,  who  exclaimed  in  a  toneot 
anguish :  "  Oh,  sir,  poor  Mr.  Hamilton  is  just  killed." 

Meanwhile,  the  contest  which  had  raged  fiercely 
for  more  than  an  hour,  began  to  abate,  on  the  part  of 
the  enemy,  and  it  was  very  evident  that  they  weie 
unable  to  continue  it  much  longer.  As  their  fire  ceas 
ed,  Lieut.' Howell  observed  to  a  midshipman,  who 
was  standing  by  his  side,  **  Well,   we  have  fi(^ed 
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that  fellow  ader  all ;  he  can  ight  no  longer."  He 
had  scarcely  uttered  these  words,  when  a  gun  flash- 
ed, and  he  exclaimed,  *'  No,  he  is  firing  yet."  The 
midshipman  moved  to  look  as  he  spoke,  but  hearing 
a  groan  at  the  moment,  he  turned  round,  and  the  gal- 
lant Howell  was  lying  on  the  deck  in  the  convul- 
sions of  death.  That  very  flash  was  but  the  pre- 
cursor of  the  fatal  shot  which  struck  him  while  he 
was  speaking.  The  midshipman  found  that  he  had 
himsejf  narrowly  escaped  the  same  shot,  it  having 
carried  away  a  part  of  the  hilt  of  his  own  dirk,  which 
was  hanging  by  his  side. 

By  this  time  the  Pomona  and  Tenedos  frigates 
having  come  up,  had  taken  their  position  to  pour  in 
,  upon  the  President  their  murderous  broadsides,  and 
further  resistance  to  such  unequal  odds  seemed  mad- 
ness. Painful  as  the  necessity  was,  it  now  seemed 
imperious,  and  Decatur  gave  order  for  the  flag  to 
be  struck. 

Though  it  was  in  the  latter  part  of  January,  the 
sun  rose  the  next  morning  with  a  mild  and  vivifying 
radiance.  The  hostile  attitude  of  the  parties  having 
been  changed  by  the  result  into  the  relation  of  vic- 
tors and  vanquished,  it  now  only  remained  to  the 
nctors  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  to  trans- 
port their  prize  to  Bermuda. 

On  Commodore  Decatur,  however,  and  the  sur- 
vivors was  devolved  the  sad  duty  of  consigning  to 
their  graves,  the  remains  of  those  who  had  fallen 
in  the  bloody  contest.  The  bodies  of  Lieutenants 
Babbitt,  Hamilton  and  Howell,  wrapped  in  tarry 
sheets,  were  borne  to  the  ship's  side,  and  prepared 
to  be  consigned  to  the  depths  below.  Around 
stood  the  silent  group,  attended  by  a  detachment  of 
British  marines,  who  were  deputed  to  pay  them  the 
closing  honours  of  war.  The  Episcopal  burial  ser- 
vice was  read  in  an  impressive  manner  by  Decatur, 
and  as  he  pronounced  the  words,  "  We  commit  these 
bodies  to  the  deep,"  the  marines  fired  their  funeral 
knell,  and  they  were  simultaneously  launched  into 
the  ocean. 

One  sudden  plunge — the  scene  was  o'er; 
The  sea  rolled  on  as  it  rolled  before. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  when  the 
prize-crew  was  sent  on  board  the  President,  from 
the  squadron,  inquiry  was  immediately  made  by  a 
British  officer,  if  Lieutenant  Babbitt  was  on  board, 
and  well.  When  told  of  his  death,  he  was  great- 
ly aflected,  and  observed  that  he  had  been  a  few 
months  before  a  prisoner  of  war  in  the  United  States, 
and  stationed  in  the  village  where  the  family  resi- 
ded with  whom  Mr.  Babbitt  expected  to  be  allied  by 
marriage,  and  that  he  had  given  them  a  pledge  on 
his  departure,  that  if  ever  the  chances  of  war  should 
place  Mr.  B.  within  his  reach,  he  would  do  all  in  his 
power  to  alleviate  the  misery  of  such  servitude. 

Notwithstanding  the  favourable  opportunity  aflbrd- 
od  by  the  weather  to  repair  the  President,  and  put 
her  in  a  condition  to  reach  Bermuda  in  safety,  not 
a  shot-hole  was  stopped  up  the  next  day,  and  she  re- 
mained as  she  was  when  the  last  gun  was  fired. 
That  night  the  spirit  of  the  storm  was  visible  on  the 
face  of  the  waters,  and  ere  midnight,  the  winds  and 
waves  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  an  efibrt  to 
complete  the  work  of  destruction.  A  tempest  of  the 
most  appalling  description  sprang  up,  to  which  the 
teiiours  of  the  batde  were  at  nothing.  The  ship  roli- 


I  ed  and  plunged,  sad  erery  succeeding  plmge  was 
supposed  to  be  the  last.  The  idea  that  such  a  skat^ 
tered  vessel,  pierced  by  a  hundred  balls,  and  leak- 
ing dreadfully,  could  survive  the  fury  of  the  storm, 
seemed  to  all  incredible.  The  American  officers 
were  placed  in  the  ward-room,  where  they  remained 
the  whole  night  in  that  state  of  exciting  and  fearful 
suspense  which  the  danger  of  their  situation  was 
likely  to  produce.  The  word  passed  repeatedly 
from  one  to  another,  that  she  was  gone,  and  ail  im- 
mediately prepared  to  meet  their  impending  fate  as 
soon  as  possible.  But  Providence  had  ordained  other- 
wise ;  and  with  the  return  of  the  morning  came  new 
hope.  The  violence  of  the  gale  did  not  abate,  bow- 
ever,  until  evening,  and  when  it  subsided,  not  one  of 
the  other  ships  was  any  where  to  be  seen.  A  plan 
was  therefore  formed  by  the  prisoners  to  rise  upon 
the  prize-crew  and  recapture  the  frigate,  which  was 
defeated  only  by  the  premature  disclosure  of  it  by  a 
drunken  marine.  Being  ordered  below  for  some  in- 
solence, he  muttered  something  that  alarmed  the 
British  officer,  who  exercised  such  vigilance  after- 
ward that  it  was  found  impracticable  to  carry  Ui 
scheme  into  execution  with  any  prospect  of  success 

N.Y.  Jour,  of  Com. 


Wild- Orange  Groves, — Nothing  can  be  more 
gladdening  to  the  traveller,  when  passing  thioufh 
the  uninhabited  woods  of  East  Florida,  than  £e 
wild-orange  groves  which  he  sometimes  meets  with. 
As  I  approached  them,  the  rich  perfume  of  the  blos- 
soms, the  golden  hue  of  the  fruits,  that  hung  on  every 
twig,  and  lay  scattered  on  the  ground,  and  the  deep 
green  of  the  glossy  leaves,  never  failed  to  produce 
the  most  pleasing  efiect  on  my  mind.  Not  a  branch 
has  Buffered  from  the  pruning  knife,  and  the  grace- 
ful form  of  the  trees  retains  the  elegance  it  received 
from  nature.  Raising  their  tops  into  the  open  air, 
they  allow  the  uppermost  Uossoms  and  fruits  to  re* 
ceive  the  unbroken  rays  of  the  sun,  which  one  might 
be  tempted  to  think  are  conveyed  from  flower  to 
fiower,  and  from  frait  to  fruit,  so  rich  and  balmy  are 
all.  Tho  pulp  of  these  fruits  quenches  your  thirst 
at  once,  and  the  very  air  you  breathe  in  such  a  place 
refreshes  and  reinvigorates  you.  I  have  passed 
through  groves  of  these  orange-trees  full  a  mile  in 
extent.  Their  occurrence  is  a  sure  indication  of 
good  land,  which  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  that 
country  is  rather  scarce.  The  Seminole  Indians  and 
poorer  squatters  feed  their  horses  on  oranges,  which 
these  animals  seem  to  eat  with  much  rehsh.  The 
immediate  vicinity  of  a  wild-orange  grove  is  of  some 
importance  to  the  plaiiters,  who  have  the  fnrits  col- 
lected and  squeezed  in  a  horse-mill.  The  jmceis 
barrelled  and  sent  to  difierent  markets,  being  in  re- 
quest as  an  ingredient  in  cooling  drinks.  The 
straight  young  shoots  are  cut  and  shipped  in  bandies, 
to  be  used  as  walking  sticks. 


They  err  who  deem  lore's  brightest  hour 
In  bloominff  youth  is  known ; 

Its  purest,  tenderest,  holiest  power 
In  hitter  life  is  shown : 

When  passions  chastened  and  aabdued, 
To  nper  years  are  siren. 

And  earth  and  aanhW  timn  are  viswied 

In  light  that  breaks  from  Heaven. 
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Tns  pUce  derirM  its  name  tarn  the  Wwm  ia 
wUch  it  it  sitnmtad.  Tke  towns,  generally,  on  what 
wee  called  "  the  military  tract"  m  this  part  of  oar 
itate,  when  originally  surveyed,  receiTed  the  names 
of  distinguished  ancients;  the  subdivisions  have 
mostly  been  named  in  honoor  of  Americans. 

Thb  village  began  to  be  settled  in  1796  by  people 
ftom  New  England.  There  were  a  few  families 
who  had  previously  settled  in  other  parts  of  ^e 
iDwa.  The  first  house  (a  log-house,)  wa^  built  in 
ituA  year  by  James  Moore;  others  were  shortly 
after  erected.  The  first  frtmu  house  was  put  up  in 
1799  by  Major  £.  Stimson  on  the  ground  now  occu- 
lted by  the  third  house  (two  stories  high,  four  chim- 
neys,) from  the  left  one,  see  cut.  The  inhabitants 
had  then  to  go  thirty  or  forty  miles  to  get  their  mil- 
ling done.  A  grist-mill  was  ere  long  built,  and  was 
considered  a  very  important  acquisition  to  the  settle- 
■enu  It  served  the  people  for  a  mill  and  also  for  a 
place  to  hold  religious  meetings,  until  they  could 
erect  a  house  large  enough  for  that  purpose.  The 
first' sermon  preached  in  this  town  was  delivered  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Hillyer  of  New  Jersey,  about  the  year 
1794,  at  the  raising  of  a  log  bam  on  the  hill  east  of 
fh»  village.  The  reverend  gentleman  was  on  an 
exploring  tour  for  the  purpose  of  viewing  a  lot  of 
Ittid  of  which  he  was  the  owner,  and  whush  is  still 
called  by  his  name ;  falling  in  company  with  the 
men  who  were  Meeting  t^  bam,  while  there  he 
preached  to  them,  standing  by  the  side  of  a  tree,  his 
auditors  being  seated  about  him  in  the  form  of  a 
kind  of  semicircle.  The  tree  was  marked  for  the 
purpose  of  perpetuating  a  knowledge  of  the  location 
of  the  event.  Subsequently  the  tree  was  cut  down 
by  an  owner  who  considered  it  of  more  value  to 
mm,  to  use  it  for  timber  or  fuel,  than  to  let  it  stand 
as  a  memento  of  past  events. 

From  the  first  settlement  of  this  place,  it  has  con- 
tinued to  increase  gradually  in  population  and  busi- 
ness. New  accessions  have  been  made  yearly  by 
emigrants  from  Massachusets  and  Connecticut,  and 
come  from  the  eastern  part  of  this  state.  It  was  with 
mac  h  difficulty  that  they  made  their  way  through 
dw  wilderness  to  tlus  then  new  settlement.  The 
earlj  settlers  were  industrious,  frugal,  and  moral; 
and  9  large  proportion  of  them,  religious  people,  who 
were  proverbial  for  their  friendly  intercourse,  and 
acts  of  kindness  and  hospitality  to  each  other  and 
to  "  new  comers.**  Several  of  the  first  inhabitants 
have  remarked  to  me,  that,  notwithstanding  the  de- 
privations they  had  to  endure,  those  were  happy 
days.  Under  God,  we  are  indebted  in  no  small  de- 
gree to  those  Pilgrims  for  the  distinguished,  reli- 
gious, mora],  and  intellectual  privileges,  which,  as  a 
people,  we  now  enjoy,  and  for  the  good  order  that 
prevails  throughout  our  communi^. 

Homer  village  is  pleasantly  situated  in  the  very 
rich  and  fertile  valley  of  the  Tioughnioya.  The 
west  branch  of  this  stream  passes  througn  the  vil- 
ktfe,  andjadds  much  to  its  beauty  and  business. 
The  village  extends  firom  north  to  south  about  a 
mile ;  its  principal  (Main)  street  passes  Uiroug^  the 
length  of  it,  ranning  a  south-westerly  direction,  and 
ii  to  a  considerable  extent  fined  on  either  side  with 
shade-trees,  and  throuffh  the  whole  distance  with 
flagged  side-walks.  This  street  is  mtersected  by 
•mrs  at  right  angles,  the  sidc-waflts  of  wUoh  arc 


abo  flagged*  The  booses  generaBy  mOftil  is 
stracture  and  finish,  architectural  neatness  and 
taste ;  some  of  them  are  quite  elegant. 

In  the  centre  of  the  village  is  the  green,  containing 
six  acres  of  land,  and  enclosed  with  a  neat  and  du- 
rable fence.  Here  the  pubiick  buildings  are  sitm^ 
ted,  standing  in  a  direct  line,  and  make  a  very  al» 
tractive  and  commanding  appearance.  First  in 
order  on  the  north,  is  the  Episcopal  church ;  (see 
cut)  second,  Cortland  academy ;  third,  the  Congre- 
gational church ;  fourth,  the  old  academy,  now  die 
Methodist  church.  A  view  of  this,  in  the  cut,  is 
obstructed  by  Mechanicks*  Hall,  its  steeple  am>ear 
ing  to  stand  on  the  ridge  at  the  east  end  of  the  hall ; 
and  fifth,  the  Baptist  church.  From  the  high  ffrouad 
in  the  vicinity,  the*  village  exhibits  to  its  beliolder 
an  air  of  neatness  and  unostentatious  elegance,  not 
surpassed  by  any  village  in  western  New  York. 

The  inhabitants  are  generally  New  Englanders 
and  their  immediate  descendants,  and  evince  some 
of  the  peculiar  characteristicks  of  the  people  in 
their  *'  father  land."  The  population  of  the  village 
is  eleven  hundred,  and  has  increased  during  the  last  • 
ten  years  at  a  ratio  that  will  double  every  ten  yean. 
The  village  was  incorporated  in  1 835,  and  includes 
the  whole  of  lot  No.  45,  in  the  old  township  of 
Homer. 

The  Homer  cotton  factory  do*es  an  extensive 
business,  and  manufactures  large  quantities  of  cloth 
for  calico-printers.  The  capital  invested  is  $40,000 
and  is  owned  almost  exclusively  by  persons  residing 
in  the  village  and  vicinity. 

Other  manufactures  are  prosecuted  to  considerable 
extent.  Flour,  linseed  oil,  leather,  shoes,  woollen 
cloth,  axes,  scythes,  edge  tools,  stone-ware,  ploughs, 
castings  of  various  kinds,  tin- ware,  carriages,  fur- 
niture, combs,  bread,  crackers,  d&c.  dtc.  There  is 
no  distiUery  in  the  town ;  previous  to  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  temperance  reform  there  were  %ve  or 
six.  There  is  one  brewery.  A  great  amount  of 
business  is  done  by  the  merchants.  There  are  now 
in  the  village  three  clergymen,  five  lawyers,  and 
four  physicians.  There  are  three  public  and  two 
private  schools,  where  the  common  branches  of  ed- 
ucation are  taught 

Cortland  academy  has  been  for  some  time  one 
of  the  most  flourishing  institutions  of  the  kind  in 
the  state.  It  has  six  teachers,  (four  gentlemen  and 
two  ladies)  and  as  many  departments.  The  course 
of  study  pursued  in  this  institution  is  designed  to 
presenfa  thorough  preparation  for  admission  to  col- 
lege, and  for  active  business  in  the  various  spheres 
in  which  the  youth  of  our  country  are  called  to  act. 
It  Is  furnished  with  a  valuable  philosophical  and 
chymical  apparatus,  an  extensive  and  valuable  cabi 
net  of  minerals  and  geological  specimens,  and  a 
library.  Lectures  are  delivered  on  chymistry,  nat- 
ural philosophy,  and  geology,  'i'he  healthful  situa- 
tion of  the  institution,  the  very  few  inducements  to 
vice,  the  moral  character  of  the  community,  and 
the  assiduous  attention  of  the  teachers  to  the  duties 
devolving  on  them,  exert  a  very  favourable  and  man- 
ifest influence  over  the  habits  of  the  students. 
This  institution  was  founded  February  2,  1819. 
The  whole  number  of  students  who  attended  during 
the  year  ending  December  1836,  was  366— «Mdcc 
211,  feMles  15*.  8.  B.  Woolworth  A.M.  via- 
ojpaL  S.  S.  B. 
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Wmt  Bloomfield  is  situated  in  the  western 
pwt  of  Ontario  county,  New  York,  and^on  the'  great 
lodi  from  Albany  to  Baflalo.  The  town  wae  settled 
by  emtgrants  from  New  England  in  1791.  About 
this  time  a  great  part  of  the  town  was  bought  for  lees 
than  twenty-five  cents  per  acre.  The  land  is  gene- 
rally high  and  rolling,  and  the  town  peculiarly  pleasant 
and  healthy.  The  soil  is  very  good  and  well  adapted 
to  raising  wheat,  of  which  great  quantities  are  annu- 
ally floured  and  sent  to  market.  By  raising  this 
Tslnable  article,  and  by  the  increase  in  the  raloe  of 
land,  the  farmers  have  generally  become  wealthy. 
Instead  of  the  land  being  now  sold  for  twenty-five 
cents  an  acre,  the  farms  at  this  time,  including  the 
buildings,  are  worth  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  dollars 
per  acre.  They  are  usually  large  and  some  of  them 
very  fine.  The  people  in  general  are  industrious, 
inlelligeAt  and  moral.  The  principal  religious  de- 
iMMsinations  are  Congregationalists,  Baptists,  Metho- 
dists and  Ciiristians.  Their  houses  of  publick  wor- 
ship are  seen  in  the  annexed  view.  Commencing  at 
the  east  end  of  the  village,  the  first  is  the  Methodist 
Chapel ;  the  second  is  the  house  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church  ;  the  third  is  that  of  the  Second 
Congregational  Church  connected  with  the  First 
Society.  The  fourth  is  the  Baptist  house,  which  is 
not  yet  completed.  The  cupola  of  the  Christian 
house  is  seen  over  the  hill  south.  Each  congregation 
has  a  minister  settled,  or  residing  among  them. 

West  Bloomfield  Academy, — In  this  town  a 
eoAsiderable  attention  is  paid  to  the  subject  of 
education.  In  addition  to  the  numerous  common 
mad  select  schools,  the  academy  is  well  sustained 
and  in  a  flourishing  condition.  As  your  valuable 
publication  is  widely  circulated  and  doubtless  falls 
into  the  hands  of  many  teachers,  and  others  inter- 
ested in  the  education  of  the  young,  a  brief  notice 
of  the  internal  regulations  of  this  academy  may  not 
be  uninteresting  or  unprofitable  to  none  of  your 
readers.  During  the  past  year  in  addition  to  the 
students  from  abroad  more  than  one  hundred  of  the 
youth  in  town  have  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  the 
institution. 

While  the  general  principles  of  education  are 
often  ably  developed,  the  minutiae  of  good  govem- 
DMttt  and  instruction  are  seldom  fully  described. 
Ajid,  as  the  most  definite  information  is  oflen  the 
meet  oseful,  a  particular  notice  will  be  given  of  the 
course  here  pursued,  from  which  the  general  princi- 
ples adopted  may  be  readily  inferred.  The  teacher, 
mfter  ten  years*  experience,  has  seldom  if  ever  found 
a  youth,  or  even  a  child,  who  did  not  decidedly  pn^ 
fn  stillness,  system  and  order  in  school,  to  noise, 
imgularily  and  confusion.  By  experience  also,  he 
has  feamed  that  it  is  much  easier  and  pieasanter  to 
frt9eita  improprieties  than  to  e&neU  them  after  they 
bave  occurred.  These  objecu  are  seenred  kt  a  great 
•  by  the  iafloeaoe  of  tm9  wumms^  and  a  mm- 


gU  radt,  Tik. :  **  A  time  fir  mterythmg  and  «Mfy 
thing  Ml  iit  imi^^-^'A  flUm  fir  mmytiimg  and 
everything  in  iUf^ace.^  Ri^  :  **  N^  emnmmnktima 
in  study  hoursJ*  These  are  generally  so  presented 
and  explained  at  the  commencement  of  the  tern,  a* 
to  meet  the  approbation  of  every  scholar,  and  to  lead 
all  to  feel  an  interest  in  their  strict  observance  To 
secure  the  influence  of  the  first  maxim  ;  ^  a  time 
for  every  thing;"  d2;c.,  a  well-regulated  clock  im 
placed  by^e  teacher  in  the  school-room,  wher«  it 
can  be  seen  by  every  scholar.  By  this  the  bell  is 
rung  twenty  minutes  before  school-time  to  assemble 
the  students,  and  afterward  tolled  /our  minutes  till 
nine  o'clock,  when  every  scholar  is  expected  to  be 
in  his  seat.  The  teacher's  bell  is  then  sljruck, 
giving  the  signal  for  study  hours,  and  the  exoKices 
commence  immediately.  After  the  school  is  opened 
with  short  devotional  exercises,  and  sometimee  a 
few  remarks  from  the  teacher,  the  scholars  com- 
mence their  studies  ;  and,  as  the  time  for  each  re- 
citation is  marked  down  on  one  of  the  black-boards 
in  the  room,  each  scholar  knows  exactly  the  time 
when  he  will  recite,  for  there  is  no  waiting  for  les- 
sons. In  this  school  where  the  common  studies,  the 
higher  branches  and  the  languages  are  Uught,  ther« 
must  be  a  considerable  number  of  classes,  and  only 
about  half  an  hour  can  be  devoted  to  each  recitation. 
At  half  past  nme  a  class,  uncalled,  comes  for  re- 
citation, to  a  seat  near  the  teacher's  desk  to  avoid 
interrupting  the  others.  The  recitation  is  finished 
as  the  clock  strikes  ten,  which  is  the  only  signal  for 
a  recess,  during  which  the  studies  sre  suspended, 
the  mind  unbent,  and  the  whole  time,  seven  minutes, 
allowed  the  students  for  free  intercourse,  and  for 
doing  all  busmess ;  as  leaving  seats,  changing  books, 
going  out,  going  to  the  fire  in  cold  weather,  asking 
questions,  &c.  In  short,  it  is  expected  that  every- 
thing will  be  so  arranged  in  recess,  that,  during  study 
hours,  nothing,  except  study  and  recitations,  shall 
take  the  attention  of  the  students  or  teacher.  And 
the  recess  is  generally  found  amply  sufliciftnt  (or  this, 
so  that  no  scholar  feels  the  need  of  any  further  priv- 
ilege, and  the  teacher  feels  sure  that  he  will  not  be 
interrupted  in  a  recitation,  to  attend  to  scholars  out 
of  the  class,  to  grant  permissions,  d^c,  except  in  ex- 
traordinary cases.  At  seven  minutes  past  ten  o'dock, 
the  teacher's  bell  is  rung,  or  the  academy  bell  struck 
one  or  twice,  when  every  scholar  is  expected  to 
cease  conversation,  go  immediately  to  his  seat  and 
have  his  book.  This  requires  about  one  minute. 
Then  the  little  bell  gives  the  known  signal  for  study 
hours,  when  all  noise  and  all  communications  cease 
immediately  and  entirely ,  and  the  studies  are  resumed. 
A  class  ahready  having  the  appropriate  seat  coas- 
mences  iu  reciution.  At  about  half  past  ten  they 
go  to  their  seats,  and  another  class  comes  and  oocvpy 
the  time  till  eleven,  when  there  is  another  recess  of 
seven  minutes  as  before,  an4  afterward  two  mors 
recitations.  The  clock  striking  twelve  dismisses  the 
sebool  for  OM  how.    After  the  inlermissisfl,  the  beB 
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aplii,  M  hi  Um  nMPratng,  miibles  the  sohocrf  at 
one  o'clock.  The  first  how  is  devoted  to  reading, 
spelling,  definitions,  general  questions,  dec.  At  two 
a  recess  as  before ;  after  which  two  recitations,  and 
a  recess  at  three  o'clock.  The  last  hour  is  usnally 
devoted  to  chirography, exercises  in  composition,  dtc, 
die  teacher  devoting  his  whole  time  to  mending  pens, 
and  assisting  the  scholars.  When  the  clock  strikes 
(bur,  the  studies  for  the  daj  are  suspended,  the  ac- 
count of  the  school  taken,  and  the  school  closed 
with  short  devotional  exercises.  The  duties  of  the 
school  are  the  same  from  day  to  day,  with  the  ex- 
eeptioQ  of  half  a  day  in  each  week,  when  the  ordi- 
niry  exercises  are  suspended,  and  the  time  devoted 
to  declamations,  compositions,  topicks  of  general  in- 
fgrmaium,  lectnres,  ^c.  The  scholars  not  only  have 
a  definite  time  for  each  recitation,  but  are  encoura- 
ged to  appropriate,  and  mark  down  hparticular  portion 
of  each  day  for  the  preparation  of  each  lesson. 
While  there  is  a  time  fur  everything,  it  is  expected 
&at  scholars  or  teacher  will  do  but  one  thing  at  a 
tine,  and  devote  to  that  their  whble  attention. 

By  having  '^  a  place  for  everything  and  every- 
thing in  its  place,"  is  meant  that  every  scholar  have 
kis  own  seat  and  remain  in  it  at  aU  times,  except 
when  he  leaves  it  at  the  direction  of  the  teacher ; 
and  also  that  each  one  have  a  definite  place  for  his 
hat  and  cloak,  ond  for  each  book,  slate,  inkstand,  &c., 
and  tliat  h<vbe  careful  always  to  have  every  article 
in  its  place.  Here  it  is  thought  the  youth  may  be 
learning  a  lesson  which,  if  well  practised,  may  be 
of  use  to  him  in  subsequent  life. 

By  the  rale,  **  no  communications/*  is  mcfant  that, 
when  the  little  bell  gives  the  notice  for  a  study  hour, 
all  conversation  and  mental  intercourse,  such  as 
whispering,. writing  and  showing  it  toothers,  making 
eigne,  significant  looks,  &c.,  or  in  short  everything 
which  can  possibly  communicate  an  idea  from  one 
•eholar  to  another  must  instantly  and  entirely  cease, 
aa^  be  wholly  dispensed  with  until  recess.  This  rule 
18  considered  very  important  and  inseparably  con- 
meded  with  the  best  interests  of  the  school.  By  it 
several  valuable  objects  are  gained.  Every  scholar 
is  now  sure  that  he  will  not  be  interrupted  in  his 
etodies,  and  that  his  whole  time  will  bo  his  own.  He 
is  also  aided  in  (arming proper  habits  of  study,  or  in 
learning  to  take  off*  his  mind  from  other  subjects, 
and  fix  it  intently  on  the  one  object  of  immediate 
pfursuit.  Furthermore,  he  learns  not  to  expect  the 
uineeeesary  assistance  of  his  neighbours,  but  to  de- 
pend on  his  own  mental  resources.  Thus  he  is  aided 
in  the  important  object  of  mental  discipline,  so  sel- 
dom acquired  in  our  common  schools.  He  is  also 
{earning  self-govemment,  which  may  be  of  great  ser- 
vice to  him  in  various  situations  of  life  in  which  he 
may  afterward  be  placed.  And,  to  secure  these 
•everal  objects,  every  precaution  is  taken  to  avoid 
whatever  will  take  the  attention  of  the  scholars,  or 
in  any  way  occasion  intenruptions  to  their  studies. 
No  scholar  asks  questions  across  the  room,  or  gets 


any  periniesiofi  te  leave  Ms  eeat,' except  m  extrene 
eases,  m  that  of  stekjiess,  when  he  raises  his  head, 
and  the  teacher  goes  imreediafely  to  him,  and  grants 
him  any  privilege  he  needs.  So  if  a  scholar  wishes  to 
speak  to  the  teacher,  or  if  he  warns  any  asstslanee^ 
in  any  of  his  studies  ;'^if  he  is  suffering  with  the  eold^ 
or  in  short,  if  he  needs  anything  whatever  m  sindy 
hours,  he  makes  the  same  sign,  and  the  teacher  whaie 
generally  where  he  can  see  every  scholar,  goes  imne*^ 
diately  to  him  and  attends  to  the  caso,  but  converses 
in  a  low  voice,  so  as  not  to  interrupt  or  take  the  at- 
tention of  the  other  scholars.  The  understanding  is 
to  let  the  clock  make  the  noise ;  or  in  other  words  la 
have  the  school  so  still  that  the  ticking  of  the  clock 
can  be  constantly  heard.  Thus  every  scholar  is  ex 
pected  to  have  as  good  an  opportunity  for  close  ap* 
plication  to  his  books  as  he  could  have  in  his  own 
private  room.  In  such  circumstances,  it  is  not  often 
the  case,  that  every  one  does  not  willingly  study,  fov 
he  can  have  no  intercourse  with  the  other  sch(^s» 
and  idleness  is  rendered  very  unpopular.  It  takes  a 
little  time  for  scholars  who  have  generally  been* 
accustomed  to  a  different  course  to  learn  to  praetM 
on  a  system  so  definite,  and  especially  to  av<^ 
all  communications  in  school.  But  the  subject  is 
presented  to  them  at  the  commencement  of  the 
term,  and  they  are  encouraged  to  make  the  effort ; 
and,  if  some  fail  the  first  day,  they  are  treated  kindly, 
and  encouraged  to  try  again.  In  this  way  all  the 
scholars  form  the  habit  of  avoiding  commttnicatioDa 
almost  entirely.  The  school  generally  adopts  Uie 
regulation  by  a  unanimous  vote.  If  there  be  one 
who  does  not  vote  in  favour  of  the  regulation,  ae  is 
very  seldom  the  case,  he  is  soon  led  to  see  that  his 
views  are  very  unpopular,  while  the  teacher  and  the 
whole  school  are  opposed  to  them ;  and,  furthermore, 
that  so  small  a  minority  must  conform  to  the  great 
mt^ority.  For  awhile  the  account  of  the  school  is 
taken  daily,  but  after  the  habits  are  well  formed,  it 
is  not  taken  so  often.  The  account  of  the  school  is  ' 
sometimes  taken  in  this  manner :  after  the  studies 
of  the  day  are  finished,  '*  all  those  who  feel  sure 
they  have  made  no  communication  in  study  hoors 
during  the  day,^  are  requested  to  raise  their  hand. 
If  any  do  not  give  the  sign,  they  are  asked  individu- 
ally in  the  presence  of  the  school,  how  many  com- 
munications they  think  they  have  made.  When  this  is 
done,  all  are  requested  to  raise  their  hand  who  thiidt ' 
any  mistake  has  been  made  in  taking  the  accotint, 
that  is,  all  who  know  of  any  communication  having 
been  made  which  has  not  been  mentioned.  If  any 
raise  their  hand,  they  mention  in  the  presence  of  the 
school,  or  to  the  teacher  after  school,  whatever  they 
suppose  to  be  a  mistake  in  the  account.  This  is 
considered  perfectly  right  and  honourable,  inasmuch 
as  the  school  has  adopted  the  regulation,  it  is  taken 
for  granted  that  all  would  prefer  to  have  mistakes 
corrected,  and  that  no  one  would  act  the  part  of  dis- 
honesty and  hypocrisy.  By  treating  the  subject  can- 
tiously,  and  leading  the  scholars  to  feel  that  deeep> 
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fkm  nd  fiihdieod  mtt  nmong  ibe  worst  traiu  of 
cHancter,  tkey  soon  form  tbo  habit  of  mentioniJig 
eommuniGations,  or  mistakes  witb  great  frankness 
Mid  good  feeling.  After  about  one  week  tbe  com* 
■Mmicalious  are  faithfully  recorded  hj  the  teacher, 
aad  they  are  generally  read  at  the  close  of  the  term 
is  ceoBection  with  Uie  scholars'  names  who  have 
Buide  them.  And  to  show  the  success  of  the  plsn, 
it  may  not  be  improper  here  to  state,  that  the  whole 
number  of  communications  thus  recorded  during  the 
last  term  was  only  twenty-four,  for  the  whole  school — 
less  than  one  for  a  scholar  for  the  whole  term,  and  the 
number  for  the  present  term,  which  is  about  to  close, 
is  only  twelve  for  the  whole  school ! 

Under  the  influence  of  such  a  system,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  school  is  pleasant  and  easy.  The 
scholars  most  invariably  appear  cheerful  and  happy. 
They  generally  govern  themselves  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  teacher  ;  while,  with  scarcely 
a  word  said  by  him  from  day  to  day,  on  the  subject, 
the  clock  and  little  bell  seem  to  have  almost  the 
whole  control.  If  however  anything  farther  be 
necessary,  the  course  of  discipline  pursued  is  very 
mild  and  forbearing,  but  energetick  and  thorough.  A 
case,  however,  of  corporeal  punishment  does  not  occur 
so  often  as  once  a  year,  alihough  scholars  are  found 
here  with  all  the  variety  of  disposition,  feelings  and 
habits  of  scholars  elsewhere.  In  case  of  failure  in 
duty,  kind  remarks  or  a  slight  privation  is  generally 
sufficient  to  correct  all  improprieties ;  as  for  instance,* 
if  a  scholar  is  laie  in  the  morning,  or  at  any  other  time, 
lie  loses  the  next  recess.  So  if  lessons  are  not 
prepared  at  the  time,  the  delinquents  are  liable  to 
stay,  at  recess  or  after  school  till  they  are  learned,  it 
being  distinctly  understood  that  the  time  to  learn 
the  lessons  for  to-day  cannot  be  to-morrow. 


POUOHKEEPSIE,  DUTCHESS  COUNTY.  N.  Y. 


The  Van  Seek  HooMi  1702. 

Tan  village  of  Poughkeepsie,  situated  upon  the 
•mat  bank  of  the  Hudson  xiver,  about  midway  be- 


tween New  York  an4  Albany,  is  the  shire  towt  «| 
Dutchess  oonnly,  one  of  Uie  most  fruitful  sectiou 
of  the  state.  It  contains  about  eight  thousand  is 
habitanto.  It  was  settled  by  the  Dutch  about  the 
eommencement  of  the  last  century,  and  many  of  th« 
descendants  of  the  first  proprietors  are  now  aaMmgiu 
population.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the  Indiu 
word  Apokeepsing,  signifying  srfe  harbour,  Tk 
orthography  has  been  changed  several  times,  until 
many,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  write  it  Pokeepsie. 

The  foregoing  cut  represents  the  first  dwelling 
erected  there.  It  was  built,  in  the  year  1702,  bj 
Myndert  Van  Kleek,  oae  of  the  earliest  settlors  of 
Dutchess.  Tbe  house  and  grounds  attached  bare 
remained  in  possession  of  his  descendants  till  the 
present  time.  It  belonged  to  Matthew  Vassar,  Esq., 
at  the  time  it  was  demolished,  in  1835,  by  tlie  iono- 
vatiiig  hand  of  improvement.  On  the  left  of  the 
picture,  in  the  distance,  is  seen  a  part  of  the  old 
brewery  of  M.  Vassar  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  the 
celebrated  "  Poughkeepsio  Ale."  Until  withm  a  few 
years  this  ancient  edifice  exhibited  iu  portholes,  i 
feature  so  common  in  the  buildings  of  the  early  set- 
tlers, they  being  necessary  for  defence  against  the 
original  possessors  of  the  soil.  In  1787,  this  build- 
ing,  then  a  publick  house  of  some  note,  was  used  as 
a  stadthouse ;  the  eleventh  session  of  the  legisla* 
ture  of  this  state  was  held  therein.  George  Ctintoi 
was  then  governour  of  the  state,  and  ^Pierre  Vai 
Cortlandt,  afterward  mayor  of  New  York,  lieutea 
ant-governour. 

In  1830,  a  spirit  of  improvement,  which  ibnasBj 
years  had  lain  dormant,  was  awakened  in  Pougfa- 
keepsie,  and  many  valuable  buildings  were  erected, 
new  kinds  of  business  introduced,  and  enterprise  of 
every  kind  fostered  and  encouraged.  In  '33-4  sef- 
oral  enterprising  gentlemen,  subsequently  known  ss 
the  "  Improvement  party,"  laid  out  about  thirty  acres 
of  land,  within  the  suburbs  of  the  village,  into  streets, 
with  a  spacious  square.  They  erected  near^the 
square  a  large  publick  hotel  called  the  **  Mansion 
house,"  and,  in  a  short  time,  several  elegant  prirsii 
dwellings  grew  up  like  magick  around  it. 


Mansion  Hoass. 

About  this  time  the  business  of  whaling  was 
commenced,  and  three  ships  were  fitted  out  in  rapid 
succession.  The  voyage  of  all  proved  disastrosi, 
and  one  was  entirely  lost  to  the  company.    They 
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frogreued,  however,  fitted  tke  two  oot  agtin,  formed 
iliotheir  companf,  built  an  extensiTe  wherf  with 
stoieB,  and  now  they  have  foar  ships  al  sea,  and  one 
at  tbeir  wharf.  The  laUer  vessel  retomed  two  or 
three  aronths  since  with  a  full  cargo,  and  all  are  doing 
weU. 


In  addiiMMi  to  the  whaliof  buaiiiesa,  a  ailk  coin- 
pany  was  formed,  and  a  large  factory  erected,  but 
they  have  not  yet  gone  into  operation.  Many  other 
manufacturing  establishments  were  started,  but  the 
most  important  and  extensive  is  the  Loeomohm 
Engine  Factory. 


This  establishment  is  situated  on  the  Hudson,  di- 
rectly   north   of  the    wharf  of  the  Poughkeepsie 
Whaling  Company.     It  is  much  the  most  extensive 
of  the  kind  in  America,  being  capable  of  producing 
44 


from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  locomotive  engines, 
with  their  tenders,  annually.  It  is  under  the  diree* 
tion  of  R.  M-  BouTON,  Esq.  one  of  the  best  engi- 
neers in  the  country.   It  is  not  yet  in  full  operatidft 
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Poii^eepsie  Ck>Ilegiate  School. 


Hie  literary  inttitutions  of  Pougbkeepsie  are  its 
pride  and  ornament.  The  collegiate  school  ranks  the 
highest,  and  justly  deserves  the  celebrity  it  enjoys. 
The  sttl^oin^  engraving  and  description  are  from 
*'  The  Youth's  Magazine,"  published  at  the  Metho- 
dist Book  Room  in  New  York : — 

'*  Among  the  numerous  and  flourishing  literary  in- 
stitutions of  our  country,  the  Pougbkeepsie  Colle- 
giate School  has  already  attained  a  high  rank,  and 
enjoys  an  enviable  reputation  for  every  auraction 
which  an  intellectual  nursery  for  American  youth 
should  possess, 

'*  Its  situation  is  truly  a  noble  one  ;  standing  upon 
an  eminence  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  al- 
most every  variety  of  feature  necessary  to  the  per- 
fection of  a  beautiful  landscape.  It  is  about  a  mile 
from  the  Hudson  river,  and  half  a  mile  front  the  bu- 
siness part  of  the  village.  From  the  colonnade 
which  entirely  surrounds  it,  the  eye  of  the  spectator 
can  compass  a  circuit  of  nearly  fifty  miles.  On  the 
south,  at  a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  the  Highlands 
terminate  the  view,  within  which  an  apparent  plain 
stretches  to  their  base,  covered  with  highly  cultivated 
farms,  neat  mansions,  and  thriving  villages.  Similar 
scenery  meets  the  eye  on  the  east,  but  more  undu- 
lating. On  the  west  and  north,  the  Hudson  rolls  on 
in  its  pride  and  beauty,  doited  with  the  sails  of  in- 
land commerce,  and  numerous  steamboats,  all  laden 
with  the  products  of  industiy  and  of  busy  men.  In 
the  dim  distance,  the  azure  summits  of  the  Catbkills, 
reared  to  the  clouds,  stretch  away  to  the  north,  a 
distance  of  forty  miles,  where  the  far-famed  '  Moun- 
IMO  House'  is  distinctly  seen,  like  a  pearl  in  their 
towering  crest,  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  three  thou- 
•tad  leet  above  the  river.  At  our  feet,  like  a  beau- 
tiful panorama,  lies  the  village  of  Pougbkeepsie, 
with  its  churches  its  literary  institutions,  and  various 


improvements  in  view,  indicating  the  eaeteace  ef  t 
liberal  spirit  of  well-directed  enterprise.  *  Nowhsre, 
said  an  ardent  champion  of  popular  edacatioB 
recently,  *  is  nature  more  eloquent,  than  from  tint 
eminence  ;'  and  there,  I  may  add,  may  the  student 
of  letters  receive  with  grateful  satisfaction,  her  ia* 
pressive  lessons,  portrayed  in  characters  not  to  bs 
misimderstood,  upon  the  fresh  green  fields,  th6tow•^ 
ing  mountains,  the  sheen  of  a  lovely  river,  or  tkt 
broad  dome  of  heaven,  when  night  spreads  its  mta- 
tie  of  shade  over  the  earth. 

'*  The  Collegiate  School  was  first  projected  ia  tlie 
spring  of  1835,  under  circumstances  somewhat  pe« 
culiar,  and  which  show  from  what  small  begirniingi 
great  results  sometimes  follow.  Mr.  Charles  Bsrtlett, 
the  present  Principal,  while  on  a  visit  here,  was  in- 
vited by  the  Hon.  N.  P.  Tallmadge,*  and  one  or  two 
other  gentlemen,  to  take  a  ride  about  the  suburbs,  to 
witness  the  various  improvements,  then  progressing. ' 
Alighting  at  the  base  of  the  hill  on  which  tbe 
school  now  stands,  they  ascended  it,  and  while  so 
doing,  Mr.  Bartlett  was,  (as  be  had  been  before,) 
solicited  to  take  charge  of  our  academy  for  boyif 
hut,  as  before  declined.  When  they  reached  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  and  were  gazing  with  admiration 
upon  the  scene  around  them,  Mr.  6.  remarked, 
*  What  a  beautiful  place  this  would  be  for  a  literary 
institution ;'  to  which  Mr.  Tallmadge  immediatelj 
replied,  *  Will  you  take  charge  of  one,  if  establish- 
ed ?'  •  I  will,'  was  the  prompt  answer,  and  ten  daye 
afler,  a  meeting  of  a  few  enterprising  citizens  was 
held,  the  ground  bought  for  the  sum  of  $12,000,  and 
in  a  very  short  time,  contracts  were  made  for  die 
erection  of  a  building.     In  October,  the  following 


•  To  thS  liberal  enterprise  of  this  gentlemtn,  in  c j-  vj  j^- 

otl  ers  IfiM  pvbliokly  known,  our  village  ia  graady  iiMUbted  ISr 
it&  flouHabing  literary  inatitutioiM. 
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ymmt^  h  was  eonpbted,  md  in  Noftvaiber  imsaiiif  ihe 
•dM>ol  WM  opened  under  tbe  enperiatendence  of 
Mr.  Bwtletl,  aaeieted  by  eight  competenl  leechers. 
Durmg  the  first  lerin,  there  were  fifiy  pupiU ;  the 
•eeond^  eighty-four ;  the  third  nine  ty-foar;  and  the 
pMeestor  fourth  teem,  there  are  one  hundred  and 
eight.  The  capacity  of  the  school  for  accommoda- 
ttons,  is  for  about  one  hundred. 

•*  The  building  is  modelled  after  the  Parthenon  ai 
Athens,  and  is  thirty-five  by  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
feet  in  size,  exclusive  of  tbe  colonnade ;  inclusive, 
seventy-seven  by  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  feet. 
It  cost,  exclusive  of  the  gro\ind,  about  forty  thousand 
dollars. 

"  Its  interiour  arrangement  is  simple,  but  elegant  and 
coorenient.  There  are  two  sets  of  apartments,  one 
for  the  purposes  of  the  school,  the  other  for  a  family. 
The  apartment  for  the  school  consists,  in  the  base- 
ment, of  two  large  halls  for  recreation  during  in- 
clement weather.  These  halls  are  surrounded  with 
small  rooms,  containing  wardrohe,  toilettes,  d^c,  for 
the  pupils,  two  or  three  occupying  one  room.  At  the 
end  of  the  east  hall  is  situated  a  general  wardrobe 
and  bathing-room,  under  the  care  of  a  matron ;  at 
.  the  end  of  the  west  hall  arc  the  dining  room,  the 
ironing  room,  d^c,  in  the  rear  of  which  are  the 
kitchen,  pantries,  cellar,  washrooms,  dte. 

*'  On  the  second  fioor  is  the  school-room,  which  has 
on  the  north  aide  three  recitation  rooms,  and  in  its 
rear  the  library  and  cabinet,  monitor's  room,  and  a 
small  recitation  room.  The  family  apartment  is  also 
upon  this  fioor,  and  eonuins  two  large  parlours,  a 
sitting  room,  nursery,  and  a  spacious  hall. 

**  In  the  second  story  is  the  dormitory  ;  each  pupil 
eccupies  a  cot  in  a  recess,  by  himself,  secured  from 


view  in  ftmA  by  a  curtain.  At  the  aouthem  extrem- 
ity  of  this  dormitory,  are  study  rooms  for  the 
teachers,  who  necessarily  exercise  a  salutary  su- 
pervision over  the  pupib.  The  family  part  of  this 
story  consists  of  five  bed-rooms.  The  attic  is  finish- 
ed foi'  rooms,  and  a  part  of  the  family,  iaclndtng 
some  of  the  smaller  boys,  are  there  comfortably 
lodged. 

*  **  The  government  of  the  school  is  psrental ;  and 
while  the  pupil  may  there  receive  instruction  in 
every  branch  of  education,  taught  in  incorporated 
and  endowed  colleges,  he  is  subjected  to  a  aM>ral 
infiuence  unknown  in  many  of  them,  and  entirely 
satisfactory  to  the  roost  fastidious  parent.  Possessed 
of  a  highly  cultivated  mind,  a  moral  character  with- 
out blemish,  religion  without  bigotry,  and  a  quick 
perception  of  the  various  intellectual  features  and 
disposition  of  those  under  his  care,  the  Principal 
manages  his  institution  with  deserved  success.  His 
dignity  is  tempered  with  so  pleasing  a  familiarity, 
that  affectionate  reverence  is  the  controlling  power 
that  keeps  his  pupils  in  the  path  of  duty.  This-  is 
no  fulsome  adulation,  but  a  just  tribute  to  the  worth 
of  an  excellent  man ;  and  1  doubt  not  that  men  will 
hereafter  shine  in  the  elevated  circles  of  the  great, 
the  wise,  and  the  good,  who  will  refer  with  gratitude 
to  the  time  when  the  moral  precepts  of  Mr.  Bartlett 
imbued  the  whole  soul  of  the  bay  with  a  laudable 
ambition  to  become  truly  excellent  in  those  qnalities 
of  the  head  and  heart  which  constitute  the  character 
of  the  good  man." 

There  is  also  in  the  village  an  academy  for  bojrs, 
and  two  excellent  female  schools  of  the  higher  order ; 
the  ••  Female  Academy,"  and  "  Miss  Booth's  Fe- 
male Seminary." 


FBOivSe  Aeademy. 
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Tliis  institution  is  under  fbe  rap^rriBiofi  of  Mrs. 
bvBELLA  lloLT,  t  My  sxtensivety  known  as  an 
ablo  and  successful  instructress.  All  the  higher 
branches  of  English  education  are  there  taught,  to- 
gether with  the  French,  Latin,  SfMnish,  Italian, 
Greek,  Hebrew,  Drawing,  Painting  and  Masick. 


Th«  pufaliek  hmises  of  PoiS|^ke«pate  are  of  4tm 
first  order ;  the  principal  are,  the  Poughkeepsie  Ho* 
tel,  (formeriy  Hatch's,)  Hatch's  Hotel,  and  the  Ex* 
chango  HOuse  upon  the  wharf  at  the  ataamboal 
landiAg. 

Paugkke$ptU  H9t$l.'^Tlm  home  is  sttuatod  m  the 


centre  of  the  village  and  is  second  to  none  on  the 
river.  It  is  kept  by  L.  B.  Van  Ki.eek  6l  Son,  lineal 
descendants  of  theVan  Kleek  beforementioned. 
The    Exchange  House. — This    estabtishiiMiii   is 


at  the  steamboat  wharf,  kept  by    Warren  Sxii* 
NER.    It  was  erected  about  two  years  since,  and  af 
fords  erery  conTenience  and  comfort  which  um 
iiareller  tmr  desire.  # 
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Exchange  House, 


W«  haire  omitted  much  that  might  be  said  of  the 
•nterprise  and  publick  spirit  manifested  in  the  capi- 
^  of  Dutchess  county,  but  space  will  not  pcirmit 
further  detail. 


THE  MOON. 


In  the  last  number  of  the  Monthly  Chronicle  we  find 
6ome  statements  drawn  from  astronomical  observa- 
tions, which  must  be  quite  new  to  those  who  have 
hitherto  supposed  this  planet  to  be  inhabited  by 
animal  beings. 

The  most  powerful  telescopes  ever  yet  construct- 
ed, do  not  enable  us  to  see  distinctly  an  object 
whose  visual  magnitude  is  so  small  as  one  second, 
corresponding  to  a  mile  on  the  surface  of  the  moon. 
It  therefore  follows,  that  an  object,  siy  a  town,  on 
the  moon,  measuring  a  mile  in  each  direction,  would 
be  too  small  to  be  discovered  by  any  aid  which  tele- 
scopes have  yet  supplied.  *'  If  the  moon  be  ex- 
amined," says  the  writer,  **  for  any  length  of  time, 
with  the  aid  of  the  most  ordinary  telescopes,  the  ob- 
server cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  unalterable 
character  (^  the  outlines  of  light  and  shade  upon  her 
surface.  These  are  so  distinct  and  well  defined,  that 
they  may  be  delineated  with  great  exactness  ;  and  a 
map  exhibiting  their  appearance  at  any  time  will  con- 
iiBue  at  all  times  to  exhibit  that  appearance  with  the 
MOBie  fidelity  and  precision." 

The  first  inference  which  he  draws  from  this  cir- 
cumstance is,  that  the  same  side  of  the  moon  is 
always  turned  toward  us,  and  as  she  turns  round  on  her 
own  axis,  in  twenty-seven  da3r8  and  eight  hours,  the 
Selenites,  inhabitants  of  the  moon,  so  denominated 
from  the  Greek  word  "  moon,*"  must  have  three 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  hours*  daylight,  followed 
by  diree  hundred  and  twenty-eight  hours*  night.  The 
next  is  that  there  are  no  clouds  suspended  around 
lier ;  and  a  third  inference  drawn  from  other  data, 
!•,  thai  there  are  no  indications  whatever  of  seas 


and  water  in  the  moon  ;  and  if  there  is  any  atmo- 
sphere at  all,  it  must  be  a  thousand  times  less  than 
that  of  the  earth. 

It  would  require  a  perfect  airpnmp  to  produce 
8«ch  a  degree  of  rarefaction  under  a  receiver,  and 
each  an  atmosphere  would,  as  regards  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  animal  and  v^etable  life,  be  a  vacinmi. 
The  following  description  gives  a  frightful  picture 
of  this  "  silvery  orb  of  night." 

The  character  of  the  entire  surfacie  of  the  moon, 
so  far  as  telescopick  power  has  made  it  known  to  us, 
is  just  what  might  have  been  expected  in  a  wor'd 
deprived  of  air  and  water,  and  the  tribe  of  beings 
to  whose  life  these  are  necessary.  This  most  in* 
hospitable  planet  exhibits  a  wide  waste  of  surface, 
diversified  by  nothing  but  lofty  mountains  and  caver- 
nous valleys.  Chains  of  mounuins  and  insulated 
hills  are  spread  over  every*  part  of  the  surface,  and 
lift  their  menacing  and  precipitous  sides  frequently 
to  the  height  of  five  perpendicular  miles.  In  many 
places  huge  masses  of  earth  spring  directly  from  the 
plain  and  carry  their  pepJced  summits  to  the  altitude 
of  twenty  thousand  feet.  Nor  is  the  extent  of  the 
bases  of  the  stupendous  eminences  less  astounding 
than  their  heights.  The  diameters  of  the  bases  of 
several  detached  hills  of  this  kind,  which  measure 
&ve  miles  in  height,  vary  from  twenty-four  to  forty-  • 
six  miles. 


Squatters. — The  Cleveland  Herald  says  that  the 
squatters  in  Wisconsin  go  on  the  principle  that  might 
makes  right.  They  are  combining  their  exertions  to 
put  down  interlopers  at  the  land  sales  where  their 
claims  will  be  ofiered,  and  the  Milwaukie  Sentinel 
recommends  a  general  organization  of  the  settlere 
throughout  the  several  counties.  A  general  meeting 
of  squatters  was  to  have  been  held  at  Milwaukie  on 
tlie  tenth  of  November,  for  the  purpose  of  devising 
ways  and  means  of  securing  their  rights  at  the  sales 
this  faH. 
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ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH,  ALBANY, 
This  rery  spueions  and  elegant  edifice,  eonse- 
erated  to  the  worship  of  God,  and  instruction  in 
the  doctrines  and  duties  of  the  gospel,  is  situated 
at  the  comer  of  South  Ferry  and  Dallius  streets. 
It  was  finished  and  dedicated  in  August,  1829,  in 
fifteen  months  from  the  commencement  of  the 
work.  The  services  on  the  occasion  were  per- 
formed by  Bishop  Hobart. 

The  dimensions  of  this  handsome  building  are 
as  follows,  viz.:  its  length,  eighty-four  feet; 
width,  sixty-two ;  height  of  the  walls  to  the  cor- 
nice, thirty-two  feet :  with  a  semi-octaponal  ves- 
tibule projecting  sixteen  feet,  and  rismg  to  the 
front  pediment  of  the  jnain  roof.  The  building  is 
of  rough,  unwrought  stone,  (from  three  and  a  half 
to  two  feet  in  thickness,)  and  of  the  Gothic  style, 
the  desiffn  being  from  an  ancient  temple  of  that 
order.  The  original  plan  embraces  the  erection 
of  a  stone  tower  in  tne  rear,  of  twenty-two  feet 
■qnare,  elevated  two  sections  above  the  belfry ; 
to  be  surmounted  with  turrets,  to  correspond  with 
those  on  the  main  building.  There  are  five  win- 
dows on  each  side,  and  two  in  front,  supported 
by  centre  rods,  diverging  at  the  head,  so  as  to 
form  three  distinct  Gothic  arches  to  the  case- 
laents  uid  frames  of  each  window.  The  mullions 
are  diagonally  disposed,  and  contain  glass  of  ^ye 
and  a  quarter  inches  square.  The  angles  oT  the 
walls,  and  the  partition  wall  at  the  landing  of  the 
nUery  sitairs,  are  supported  by  buttresses  of  two 
feet  square;  having  m  each  three  abutments, 
t^fptd  with  cut  stone,  and  surmounted  with  quad- 
rangular Gothic  pinnacles.  The  nave  is  finished 
with  a  deep  Gothic  frieze  and  cornice,  and  the 
parapet  carried  up  in  the  form  of  battlements. 

On  the  right  and  left  of  the  entrance-way,  are 
niches  prepared  for  statuary.  The  front  door  is 
ten  feet  wide,  on  each  side  of  which  are  colunans 
supporting  the  arch  of  a  window  above  the  im- 
post of  the  door.  The  naves  of  the  vestibule 
roof  are  finished  with  cornice  and  chainwork,  and 
the  angles  surmounted  with  pinnacles. 

The  interior  finish  is  also  Gothic,  painted  in 
imitation  of  oak.  Below,  there  are  one  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  pews,  and  sixty-six  in  the  gallery. 
The  pulpit,  screen  and  altar  were  designed  and 
drawn  by  Mr.  George  Vernon,  and  built  by  Mr,  J. 
Bigelow.  The  screen  is  twenty-four  feet  wide, 
supported  by  four  octagonal  Gothic  columns,  in 
panel-work,  and  rising  about  eighteen  feet  from 
the  chancel  floor.  The  columns  are  finished  at 
'the  top  with  pinnacles,  ornamented  and  encircled 
by  leaves  and  vines;  in  the  centre  of  the  screen,  and 
immediately  over  the  pulpit,  there  rises  a  pedi- 
ment, supported  by  clustered  columns  and  an 
arch;  the  pediment  is  also  surmounted  with  a  richly 
ornamentea  pinnacle  extending  to  the  ceiling,  and 
standing  in  relief,  in  a  niche  prepared  to  receive 
it.  The  top  of  the  screen  and  bases  of  the  pinna- 
cles are  finished  with  castellated  battlements,  and 
the  panel-work  in  quatre  foil.  The  church  is  sup- 
pliea  with  a  large  and  splendid  organ,  from  the 
factory  of  Henry  Erben  in  New  York. 

The  way  to  cure  our  prejudices  is  thit|  that 
every  man  should  let  alone  those  that  he  com- 
l^aUis  of  in  otherS|  and  examine  his'own* 


AN  ESCAPE  TK(M   INDIAIIS. 

Thb  followbg  adventure  occurred  durior  an 
invasion  of  our  Niagara  frontier  by  the  Britidi  in 
the  last  war,  and  is  detailed  in  a  recent  Guide-    j 
Book  at  Niagara  Falls,  by  J.  DeVeaux,  Esq.    The    ' 
hero  of  the  story  is  the  present  comptroller  of  the    ' 
finances  of  this  state : — 

The  roads  had  been  deeply  broken  up,  and   < 
were  frozen  in  that  state,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  proceed  with  wagons ;  a  very  little  snow  ena 
bled  the  inhabitants  slowly  to  move  along  with    { 
sleighs.    They  were  fleeing  from  a  relentless  and 
cruel  enemy.    The  rear  of   the  fa^tives  was 
brought  up  with  a  two-horse  sleigh,  driven  by  a 
voung  man  who  was  walking  by  the  side  of  his   i 
norses.     In  the  sleigh  lay  his  brother,  who  one 
week  before  had  his  leg  amputated  just  below  the 
thigh.    His  condition  was  very  feeble,  and  to  pro- 
ceed rapidly,  rough  as  the  roads  then  were,  wonU  * 
have  been  death  to  him.    There  was  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  continue  the  moderate  pace  at  which 
they  were  moving.     The  driver  was  armed  witb 
a  rifle.    At  that,  and  distrustfully, behind  him,  he 
alternately  looked ;  for  he  knew  the  foe  was  near 
at  hand.    At  length,  the  war-whoop  with  its  ac- 
companying yells,  broke  upon  their  ears.     The 
disabled  brother  besoucrht  the  other  to  leave  him 
to  his  fate,  and  by  flijp;ht  to  save  his  own  lifia.— *   \ 
'*  No,''  he  replied,  ^^  if  we  are  to  dioi  we  will  per- 
ish together.'' 

The  party  of  Indians  that  pursued  them  were 
in  full  sight ;  and  one  far  in  advance  of  the  others, 
called  to  them  to  stop,  making  threatening  ves- 
tures and  raising  his  rifle.  With  the  same  dow 
pace  the  horses  proceeded;  the  driver  coolly 
collecting  himself  for  the  conflict,  in  whidi  there 
were  such  fearful  odds  against  him.  The  Indian 
sprang  forward  and  was  within  a  few  paces  of  the 
sleigh,  when  the  younff  man,  suddenly  turning 
himself,  quickly  raised  his  rifle,  and  firing,  fatally 
wounded  his  pursuer.  The  savsge  plunged  for- 
ward, fell,  and  his  body  rolled  out  of  the  road.  A 
veil  of  vengeance  from  the  band  in  the  road,  came 
like  the  knell  of  death  upon  the  brothers.  At  that 
moment,  a  friendlv  party  of  the  Tuscaroras  were 
seen  descending  the  adjacent  mountain ;  and  the 
well-directed  fire  they  opened  upon  the  British 
Indians,  obliged  them  precipitately  to  retire.  The 
driver  of  the  sleigh  was  tne  Honorable  Bates 
Cooke,  and  the  invalid  was  his  brother,  Lathrop 
Cooke,  Esq. 

Mr.  B.  Cooke,  at  the  battle  of  Queenstoa,  was 
pilot  of  the  boat  that  led  the  van  on  that  occasion; 
the  boat  was  brought  to  the  exact  point  deaifls^ 
ted,  and  the  men,  though  fired  upon  l^  the  aentmel, 
who  gave  the  alarm,  were  landed  withont  loss. 

Thb  difference  between  good  and  bad  inten- 
tions is  this:  that  good  intentions  are  so  very 
satisfactory  in  themselves,  that  it  really  seenu  a 
work  of  supererogation  to  carry  them  into  ezi^ 
cution;  whereas  evil  ones  have  a  restlessnese 
that  can  only  be  satisfied  by  action :  and  to  the 
diame  of  fate  be  it  said,  very  many  facilities  at 
ways  ofier  for  their  beinff  eflfected. 

bBNEYOLBNCB  M  the  light  and  joy  of  a  good 
^  it  is  better  to  gifethim  to  receive.'' 
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AMEB*GAN    SCENERT. 


Riiins  of  the  old  fort  Conanicut,  Rhode  Island. 


The  island  of  Conanicut  or  Connanicut,  as  it  is 
sometimes  written,  lies  in  Narraganset  Bay,  in 
the  county  of  Newport,  and  state  of  Rhode 
Island,  about  three  miles  west  of  the  pleasant 
town  of  Newport.  Conanicut  extends  toward  the 
north  between  seven  and  eight  miles,  and  as  far 
south  as  the  most  southern  portion  of  Rhode 
Island ;  its  average  breadth  being  about  one  mile. 
The  western  shore  is  about  three  miles  from  the 
Narraganset  coast ;  and  on  this  point  is  the  village 
of  Jamestown.  It  was  purchased  of  the  Indians 
in  1657,  and  was  incorporated  by  its  present  name, 
in  1678.  The  soil  is  remarkably  luxuriant,  pro- 
ducing grain  and  grass  in  great  abundance.  There 
are  about  &^e  hundred  inhabitants  in  the  village. 
The  south  end  of  the  Island  is  called  *  Beaver's 
Tail'  and  here  the  Rhode  Island  light-house  was 
erected  in  1749,  for  the  convenience  and  safety  of 
Tessels  sailing  in  the  bay  of  Narraganset,  and  the 
harbor  of  Newport.  The  ground  at  this  place  is 
twelve  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  sea  at  high 
tide.  From  the  earth  to  the  top  of  the  light-house 
k  cornice,  it  is  fifty-eight  feet.  There  is  a  gallery 
Varound  this  part  of  the  building,  and  within  stands 
Vhe  lantern,  which  is  eleven  ^et  high  and  eight 
feet  in  diameter. 
I  In  the  same  quarter  of  the  island  may  be  seen 
the  '*  Old  Fort  Conanicut."  This  is  an  ancient 
I  circular  fortress.  It  once  served  to  guard  the 
passage  of  Narraganset  Bay,  but  is  now  in  a 
dilapidated  and  deserted  state.  The  present  ap- 
pearance of  its  ruins  b  eorreetly  delineated  in  the 
above  engraving. 


Besides  the  truly  delightful  Conanicut  and 
Rhode  Island,  Narraganset  Bay  embosoms  mauT 
other  beautiful  and  exuberantly  fruitful  isles,  such 
as  Prudence,  Patience,  and  Hope,  with  a  few 
smaller  islands.  Its  chief  harbors,  independent 
of  Providence  and  Newport  are  Wickford,  War- 
ren, Bristol,  Greenwich  and  Pawtuxet.  The 
rivers  Providence  and  Taunton,  and  numerous 
lesser  streams,  flow  into  this  capacious  bay,  which 
is  **  at  once  the  ornament  and  the  nursing-mother 
of  Rhode  Island."  But  to  describe  this  elegant 
sheet  of  water,  is  to  delineate  much  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  useful  in  nature.  It  opens  into  the 
southern  coast  of  the  State,  between  Seaconnet 
rocks  on  the  east  and  Point  Judith  on  the  west, 
and  spreading  out  the  noble  harbor  of  Newport, 
and  narrowing  and  shallowing  inland  for  nearly 
twenty-eight  miles,  amid  the  most  diversified  and 
attractive  scenery,  it  terminates  in  the  convenient 
though  not  very  deep  harbor  of  Providence. 
Varying  from  one  mile  to  fifteen,  its  average 
breadth  is  about  ten  miles ;  and  its  waters  afiTord 
plentiful  supplies  of  the  finest  oysters,  lobsters 
and  fish. 

It  was  at  the  head  of  this  bay  of  Narraganset, 
that  Roger  Williams,  the  ffreat  founder  of  Rhode 
Island,  fixed  himself  and  his  followers,  when  he 
fled  from  religious  controversy  in  Massachusetts, 
in  the  year  1636,  nearly  two  centuries  since,  call- 
ing the  place  of  their  retreat  '*  Providence."  Mrs. 
Hotchinson,  the  female  Antinomian  leader,  soon 
followed  Mr.  Williams,  and  settled  on  "^Sed 
Island,"  now  termed  Rhode  Islnndf^hiduMn^ 


atM 


Tww  nor  Oaxwvf,  H«w  Hamp«hin« 


derived  from  the  Dutch,  and,  contrary  to  the 
common  opinion,  signifies  the  same  as  the  former 
appellation.  These  two  little  colonies  were 
united  hy  charter  procured  hy  Williams  from 
Charles  I.  in  1643 — 4.  A  second  charter  was 
obtained  from  Charles  II,  in  1663,  and  is  the  basis 
of  tbe  present  government ;  Hhode  Island  being 
the  only  state  in  the  union  without  a  written 
constitution.  The  last  historic  event,  particular 
to  this  little  colony  for  upward  of  one  hundred 
years,  was  the  foundation  of  Brown  University  in 
1664.  This  tranquil  period  was  terminated  in 
1765,  by  the  stamp-act,  against  which,  and  every 
other  violence  of  the  British  government,  the  peo- 
ple of  Rhode  Island  opposed  a  steady  and  effec- 
tual resistance.  As  early  as  1774,  the  royal 
stores  and  artillery  in  the  colony  were  seized; 
and  when  the  day  of  open  war  dawned,  one  of  the 
most  effective  generals  of  the  Anglo-American 
nation  sprung  like  a  youthful  lion  from  among 
the  farmers  of  Rhode  Island.  Though  morally 
united  from  the  outset  of  the  contest,  it  was  how- 
ever, the  last  of  the  '^hhrteen''  which  acceded  to 
the  present  form  of  government  under  the  con- 
stitution of  1787.  Her  acquiescence  was  not  ob- 
tained until  May,  in  1790. 

Conway  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Saco, 
which  falls  into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  in  Maine,  be- 
tween the  towns  of  Saco  and  Biddeford.  It  is 
about  sixty  miles  distant  from  Portland ;  and  the 
principal  road  from  Portland  to  the  White  Moun- 
tains, passes  thfou^  Conway.  There  is  a  fine 
view^if  tbeae  remarkable  mountatiis  (ram  Conway  | 


and  they  are  at  the  distance  of  about  thirty  miles. 
A  distant  view  of  them  is  given  in  the  engravii^ 
above. 

The  scenery  about  Conway  is  interesting  and 
picturesque  in  a  high  degree.  It  is  a  fiourjahing 
town  of  nearly  two  thousand  inhabitants.  The 
soil  is  excellent ;  a  great  part  being  alluvia],  <or 
intervale.  But  the  river  sometimes  rises  sudden* 
ly,  by  the  freshets,  nearly  twenty  feet  above  ite 
usual  level ;  which  sweep  off  the  bridges,  and 
cause  other  evils  and  inconveniences  to  the  in- 
habitants. Conway  is  adjohiing  Fryeburgb,  in 
the  county  of  Oxford,  Maine ;  and  it  is  neany  the 
same  distance  from  Concord,  the  capital  of  New 
Hampshire,  that  it  is  from  Portland.  The  view 
here  presented,  contains  some  evergreens  of  4he 
fir  kind ;  and  a  hut,  or  log  house,  such  as  were, 
and  still  are  the  dwellings  of  the  early  settlers  in 
New  Hampshire  and  Maine. 

DESERT  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

This  immense  plain,  the  existence  of  which 
was,  until  very  recently,  wholly  unknown,  is  sit- 
uated in  the  central  part  of  Upper  or  New  Cafi- 
fomia,  in  Mexico.  It  is  limited  on  the  north  by 
a  mass  of  rocks,  which  separate  it  from  the  head 
waters  of  the  Lewis  river,  on  the  west  by  an  ir- 
regular chain  of  mountains,  extending  in  parallel 
ridges  along  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on 
the  east  by  the  western  branches  of  the  Colorado, 
and  on  the  south  by  the  valley  of  the  Colorado. 
Its  «rea  ia  eqnal  to  that  of  Virginia,  and  consists 
of  an  elevated  plateau  or  table-land,  Banked  on  aQ 
sides  by  deseent's  more  or  less  inalined. 
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SCHENECTADY  LYCEUM. 

Schenectady,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  is  the 
seat  of  Union  College,  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
aiiioag  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  in  the 
Upited  States.  But,  until  the  erection  of  the 
edifice  here  represented,  the  town  was  destitute 
of  any  proper  accommodation  for  a  school  or 
academy.  This  deficiency  has  heen  fully  suppli- 
ed by  the  structure  before  us,  which,  as  to  its 
exterior,  is  a  striking  and  beautiful  piece  of  ar- 
chitecture, and  in  its  interior,  presents  a  novelty 
/  of  aarraiigement,  apparently  well  adapted  to  the 
purposes  which  iu  founder  had  in  view.    The 


form  of  the  school-room  is  octagonol.  The 
teacher's  desk  is  so  situated  that  he  can  overlook 
the  whole  school^room;  while  the  scholars  sit 
with  their  backs  to  him,  and  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  partitions  between  the  seats.  Thus 
all  the  schomrs  have  the  consciousness  of  being 
continually  under  the  eye  of  the  superintendent! 
and,  as  he  is  himself  unseen,  they  cannot,  as  in 
other  schools,  take  advantage  of  any  momentary 
withdrawal  of  his  attention.  The  second  story 
contains  the  hall  of  the  Lyceum  Society,  and  i« 
otherwise  devoted  to  literary  and  scientific  pur^ 
poses. 
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The  edifice  ie  in  the  form  of  «n  oetsgon,  with 
belfry  and  steeple,  and  is  bnilt  of  brick,  stuccoed 
in  imitation  of  granite.  The  architecture  is  mod- 
ern gothic,  of  which  many  specimens  now  exist  in 
our  country,  in  churches  and  other  buildings,  to 
which  the  peculiarities  of  its  style  are  adapted. 
There  is  something  more  pleasant  to  the  behold- 
er, in  its  somewhat  fantastic  variety,  than  in  the 
severe  and  simple  beauty  of  the  Grecian  archi- 
tecture. The  two  buildings  in  front  of  the  Ly- 
ceum, on  each  side  of  the  gateway,  likewise 
belong  to  the  establishment,  and  are  constructed 
in  a  similar  style  with  the  principal  edifice. 


CITY-HALL,  AUGUSTA,  GEORGIA. 

AuGirsTA  is  a  flourishing  city  in  Georgia,  situa- 
ted on  an  elevated  plain,  on  the  southwest  side 
of  the  river  Savannah,  which  divides  Georgia 
from  South  Carolina.  It  is  in  a  westnorthwest 
direction  from  Charleston,  at  the  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  miles.  From  the  city 
of  Savannah,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  it  is  one 
hundred  and  twenty-three  miles,  and  in  a  north- 
northwest  direction ;  and  it  is  eighty-seven  miles 
eastnortheast,  from  Milledgeville,  the  capital  of 


the  atate  of  Georgia.  Op|H>aite  Anniali,  is  a 
brij^e  over  the  Savannah  nver,  whic^  serves  to 
facilitate  the  intercourse  with  a  part  of  South 
Carolina* 

Augusta  has  wide  streets,  intersecting  one  an- 
other at  right  angles,  and  ornamented  with  treea. 
The  houses  are  mostly  of  brick,  and  many  of  them 
are  spacious  and  elegant.  The  public  buildinga 
are  an  academy,  a  court-house,  a  Uieatre,  a 
hospital,  two  markets,  six  houses  of  public 
worship,  and  the  city-hall.  The  latter  is  a  hand- 
some edifice ;  and  a  correct  view  of  it  is  here 
given.  Augusta  is  situated  favorably  for  trade. 
Upward  of  one  hundred  thousand  bags  of  cotton 
are  deposited  here  annually,  and  conveyed  hence 
down  the  river,  to  Savannah  and  Charleston,  for 
the  northern  and  European  markets. 

The  state  of  Georgia  has  greatly  increased  in 
population  within  a  few  years.  Milledgeville  is  the 
seat  of  government,  but  many  towns  are  much 
latger  and  more  populous.  Savannah  has  fifteen 
or  sixteen  thousand  inhabitants,  and  is  the  princi- 
pal seaport.  A  college  has  lately  been  establish- 
ed at  Athens,  by  the  name  of  Franklin  college : 
and  there  is  a  law  for  an  academy  iii  every 
county.  An  increased  attention  is  paid  to  edu- 
cation in  the  State,  and^  it  has  a  lar^  school 
fund.  Far  the  greater  part  of  the  people  are 
employed  in  agriculture ;  cotton  and  rice  are  the 
staples  of  Georgia. 


City.Hall,  Atigasta,  Georgia. 
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Retreat  for  the  iDsane,  Hartford,  Ct. 


HARTTOKD  CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS. 


RETREAT  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

This  Institution  is  situated  on  a  commanding 
eminence,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter, 
in  a  southwesterly  direction,  from  the  State  House 
in  Hartford.  The  elevation  overlooks  an  ample 
rangre  of  fertile  country,  presenting,  on  every  side, 
a  most  interesting  landscape,  adorned  with  every 
beauty  of  rural  scenery,  that  can  he  found  in  rich 
and  cultivated  fields,  and  meadows  of  unrivalled 
verdure ;  in  extensive  groves,  and  picturesque 
giroups  of  forest,  fruit  and  ornamental  trees;  and 
above  all,  in  the  charming  diversity  of  level,  slo- 
ping and  undulating  surfaces,  terminated  by  dis- 
litfit  hills,  and  more  distant  mountains. 

The  city  of  Hartford  is  conspicuously  seen  on 
tbe  left,  and  in  different  directions,  five  flourish- 
ing villages,  rendered  nearly  continuous  by  nu- 
merous intervening  farm-houses.  On  the  east, 
the  prospect  is  enlivened  by  the  perpetual  passing 
ind  repassing  of  carriages  and  travellers,  on  the 
two  principal  thoroughfares  of  the  country  that 
extend  along  the  front  of  the  building,  one  at  the 
distance  of  fifty  or  sixty  rods,  the  other  within 
tkree-fourths  of  a  mile.  Still  farther  eastward, 
but  within  a  mile  and  a  half,  the  prospect  is  fre- 
quently enlivened  by  the  splendid  show  of  pass- 
j^g<  steamboats,  and  the  white  sails  of  various 
Watercraft,  plyine  up  and  down  the  Connecticut, 
ichich  is  distinctly  seen  in  many  long  windings. 

This  site  was  selected  as  one  pre-eminently 
calculated  to  attract  and  engage  the  attention, 


and  soothe  and  appease  the  morbid  fancies  and 
feelings  of  the  patient,  whose  faculties  are  not 
sunk  below  or  raised  above  the  sphere  of  relations 
that  originally  existed.  And  if  he  is  not  beyond 
the  reach  of  genial  sensations,  connected  with 
external  objects,  he  will  undoubtedly  feel  the 
conscious  evidence  that  this  situation  most  hap- 
pily unites  the  tranquillizing  influence  of  seclusion 
and  retirement,  with  the  cheering  eflfect  of  an 
animated  picture  of  active  life,  continually  passing 
in  review  before  his  eyes,  while  himself  is  remote, 
and  secure  from  the  annoyance  of  its  bustle  and 
noise. 

The  edifice  for  the  accommodation  of  the  pa- 
tients, and  those  who  have  the  care  of  them,  is  con- 
structed of  unhewn  free-stone,  covered  with  a 
white,  water-proof  cement.  Its  style  of  architec- 
ture is  perfectly  plain  and  simple,  and  interests 
only  by  its  symmetrical  beauty,  and  perhaps  by 
the  idea  it  impresses  of  durability  and  strength, 
derived  from  the  massy  solidity  of  its  materials, 
yet  notwithstanding  these,  its  general  aspect  is 
remarkably  airy  and  cheerful,  from  the  amplitude 
of  its  lights,  and  the  brilliant  whiteness  of  its  ex- 
terior. The  whole  building  is  divided  into  com- 
modious, and  spacious  apartments,  adapted  to 
various  descriptions  of  cases,  according  to  their 
sex,  nature  and  disease,  habits  of  life,  i^nd  the 
wishes  of  their  friends.  The  male  and  female 
apartments  are  entirely  separated,  and  either  sex 
is  completely  secluded  from  the  view  of  the  other. 
Sooms  are  provided  in  both  male  and  female 
apartments,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  sick, 
where  they  are  removed  froip  any  annoyance. 
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and  can  continnaUy  receive  the  kmd  attentions 
of  their  immediate  relations  and  friends.  Attach- 
ed to  the  huilding  are  ahout  seventeen  acres  of 
excellent  land,  the  principal  part  of  which  is  laid 
out  in  walks,  ornamental  grounds  and  extensive 
gardens.  With  each  wing  and  hlock  of  the 
Suilding  is  connected  a  court  vard,  encompassed 
hy  high  fences,  and  handsomely  laid  out,  design- 
ed to  afford  the  benefits  of  exercise,  pastime,  and 
fresh  air  to  those  who  cannot  safely  be  allowed 
to  range  abroad. 

Connected  with  the  Institution,  there  are  horses 
and  carriages,  which  are  appropriated  exclusively 
to  the  benefit  of  the  patients,  and  which  afiford 
*      ^       int   exercise   and  amusement, 
frequently  employ  themselves 
amuse  themselves  at  the  back- 
raughts,  and   the   like.      The 
nploy  themselves  in   sewing, 
painting,  playing  on  the  piano, 
ents.     The  various  exercises 
e  adapted  to  the  age,  sex,  and 
e  patients,  and  in  all  cases  the 
entirely  separate.    There  is  a 
U,  composed  of  light  and  agree- 
leveral  periodicals  and  news- 
itly  taken,  for  the  perusal  of 
manifest  much  fondness.     On 
that  are  in  a  proper  condition, 
,  and  unite  in  religious  worship. 
Every  thing  connected  with  the  Institution,  is  de- 
signed to  make  it  a  pleasant  and  agreeable  resi- 
dence for  all  the  inmates. 

This  Institution  commenced  its  operations  on 
the  first  of  April,  1824,  under  the  immediate 
charge  of  the-  late  Eli  Todd,  M.  D.  He  pursued 
a  course  of  medical  and  moral  treatment  which 
has  been  crowned  with  a  success,  second  to  no 
other  similar  public  Institution  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge.  The  same  system  of  manage- 
ment has  been  adopted  by  his  successor,  Silas 
Fuller,  M.  D.  recently  of  Columbia,  and  has  also 
been  attended  with  similar  success.  Dr.  Fuller 
has  for  many  years  had  the  charge  of  a  private 
establishment  for  the  insane,  and  has  been  dis- 
tinguished for  his  success  in  treating  this  afflictive 
disease.  The  general  system  of  moral  treatment 
in  this  Institution  is,  to  allow  the  patients  all  the 
liberty  and  indulgences  consistent  with  their  own 
safety  and  that  of  others ;  to  cherish  in  them  the 
sentiment  of  self-respect;  to  excite  an  ambition 
for  the  good  will  and  respect  of  others,  to  draw 
out  the  latent  sparks  of  natural  and  social  affec- 
tion I  and  to  occupy  their  attention  with  such 
employments  and  amusements,  as  shall  exercise 
their  judgment,  and  withdraw  ibeir  minds  as  much 
as  possible  from  every  former  scene  and  every 
former  companion  $  and  five  an  entire  change  to 
the  current  of  their  recollection  and  ideas.  By 
pursuing  this  course,  together  with  a  judicious 
system  of  medication,  many  "  of  these  once  mis- 
erable beings,  cut  ofif  from  all  the  *  linked  sweet- 
ness' of  conjugal,  parental,  filial,  and  fraternal  en- 
i' oy ment,  are  now  restored  to  the  blessings  of 
lealth,  to  the  felicities  of  affection,  and^to  the 
capacity  of  performinf  the  relative  duties  of  do- 
mestic and  sdcial  life." 


AMERICAN  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  HEAP  AWP  BPm,^ 

Thb  American  Asylum  for  the  education  iM 
instruction  of  deaf  and  dumb  persons,  was  fetM< 
ed  by  an  association  of  gentlemen  in  HartfofI, 
Conn.,  in  18 15.  Their  attention  was  called  to  ^ 
important  charitj,  by  a  case  of  deafness  in  the 
family  of  one  of  their  number.  An  interesting 
ehild  of  the  late  Dr.  Cogswell,  who  had  lost  her 
hearing  at  the  age  of  two  years,  and  her  speech 
soon  after,  was,  under  Providence,  the  cause  of 
its  establishment.  Her  father,  ever  ready  to 
sympathize  with  the  afflicted,  and  prompt  to  re- 
lieve human  sufiTering,  embraced  in  his  plans  for 
the  education  of  his  own  daughter,  all  who  might 
be  similarly  unfortunate.  The  co-operation  of 
the  benevolent  was  easily  secured,  and  measnret 
were  taken  to  obtain  from  Europe  a  knowledge  of 
the  difficult  art,  unknown  in  this  country,  of  teach- 
ing written  language  through  the  medium  of  signi, 
to  the  deaf  and  dumb.  For  this  purpose,  the  Ber. 
T.  H.  Gallaudet  visited  England  and  Scothsd, 
and  applied  at  the  Institutions  in  those  countriei 
for  instruction  in  their  system  ;  but  meeting  fAik 
unexpected  difficulties,  he  repaired  to  France,  ttd 
obtained,  at  the  Royal  Institution  at  Paris,  UMie 
qualifications  for  an  instructor  of  thedmiiid 
dumb,  which  a  selfish  and  mistaken  policy  lurf  it- 
fused  him  in  Great  Britain.  Accompanied  ty 
Mr.  Samuel  Clerc,  himself  deaf  and  dumb,  nid  for 
several  vears  a  successful  teacher  under  the  Abb 
Sicard,  Mr.  Gallaudet  returned  to  this  country  ii 
August,  1816.  The  Asylum  had,  in  May  precedr 
ing,  been  incorporated  by  the  State  Lerislatore. 
Some  months  were  spent  by  Messrs.  Qallaiidel 
and  Clerc  in  obtaining  funds  for  the  beaefit  of 
the  Institution,  and  in  the  spring  of  1817,  the  Aiy- 
lum  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  those  for 
whom  it  was  designed,  and  the  course  of  instroe- 
tion  commenced  with  seven  pupils. 

As  the  knowledge  of  the  institution  extended, 
and  the  facilities  for  obtaining  its  advantages  were 
multiplied,  the  number  of  pupils  increased  from 
seven  to  one  hundred  and  forty,  which  for  several 
years  past  has  not  been  much  above  the  average 
number :  and  since  its  commencement  ia  1817| 
instruction  has  been  imparted  to  four  hundred 
and  seventy-seven  deaf  and  dumb  persons,  k 
eluding  its  present  inmates. 

In  1819,  Congress  granted  the  Institution  I 
township  of  land  in  Alabama,  the  proceeda  d 
which  have  been  invested  as  a  permanent  fana* 
The  principal  building,  of  which  our  cat  is  • 
front  view,  was  erected  in  1820,  and  the  p«p3< 
removed  to  it  in  the  spring  of  the  following  yeaf. 
It  is  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  long,  fifty  f^ 
wide,  and,  including  the  basement,  four  storiei 
high.  Other  buildings  have  been  subsequent^ 
erected,  as  the  increasing  number  of  pupils  made 
it  necessarv ;  the  principal  of  whichisadmiDg-haD 
and  workshops  for  the  male  pupils.  Attached  ^ 
the  Institution  are  eight  or  ten  acres  of  land  whioh  [ 
afiford  ample  room  for  exercise  and  the  cuitivatioa  { 
of  vegetables  and  fruits  for  the  pupils.  I 

The  system  of  instruction  adopted  at  this  Inrti- 
tution  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  tie     I 
French  school  at  Paris.  It  has  however  been  ma- 
teriirily  improved  and  modified  by  Mr.  Gallatidet 
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Deaf  aad  Dumb  Asylum,  Hartford. 


vid  his  associates.  This  system,  and  indeed 
every  other  rational  system  of  teaching  the  deaf 
and  dumh,  is  based  upon  the  natural  hinguage  of 
ngns.  By  this  we  mean  those  gestures  which  a 
deaf  and  dumb  person  will  naturally  use  to  ex- 
press his  ideas,  and  make  known  his  wants  pre- 
vioas  to  instruction.  These  gestures  or  signs  are 
rather  pictorial^  that  is,  an  exact  outlme  of  the  ob- 
jeet,  delineated  by  the  hands  in  the  air ;  or  descrip- 
iive^  giving  an  idea  of  an  object  by  presenting 
some  of  its  prominent  and  striking  features ;  or 
ConveniioTnUy  such  as  may  have  been  agreed  upon 
by  a  deaf  and  dumb  person  and  his  associates. 
As  there  are  very  few  objects  which  can  be  ex- 
pressed with  sufficient  clearness  by  the  delineation 
of  their  outline  alone,  a  descriptive  sign  is  usually 
connected  with  it.  Thus  in  making  the  sign  for 
a  bookj  the  outline  is  first  delineated  by  the  fore- 
finger of  both  hands.  To  this  is  added  the  descrip- 
tive signs  of  opening  the  book,  placing  it  before 
the  eyes,  and  moving  the  lips  as  in  reading.  It 
may  therefore  simplify  the  classification  of  natural 
signs  if  the  first  two  divisions  be  united ;  and  it 
wUl  be  sufficiently  accurate  to  say  that  all  the 
signs  used  by  the  deaf  and  dumb,  are  either  de- 
9mpHv€  or  conventional, 

lie  not  bite  at  the  halt  of  pleasure  till  yon  know 
Ihere  is  no  hook  beneath  it. 


A  STRANGE  SENTENCE. — Galignsni's  (Paris)  Mes- 
senger gives  the  following:  *The  govemment,  a 
few  years  ago,  lefl  to  three  criminals  condemned  to 
death,  the  choice  of  dying  on  the  gallows,  or  adop^ 
ing  the  following  conditions : — The  first  was  to  take 
tea,  tlie  second  coffee,  and  the  third  chocolate,  and 
to  live  as  long  as  they  could,  but  were  to  eat  nothing 
with  either ;  Siese  conditions  were  eagerly  accepted. 
The  last,  who  took  chocolate,  died  in  eight  months : 
he  who  took  coffee,  lived  two  years ;  and  the  tea 
drinker  survived  three  years.  The  man  who  took 
chocolate  died  in  a  state  of  complete  decomposition, 
and  so  much  eaten  by  worms,  that,  during  his  life, 
his  limbs  separated  one  by  one  from  his  body.  The 
man  who  drank  coffee  was  so  disfigured  afler  his 
death  that  one  would  have  said  that  the  fire  of  heaven 
had  burnt  his  entrails,  and  calcined  him  from  head  to 
foot.  The  tea  drinker  became  so  thin  and  almost 
diaphanous,  that  it  was  perfectly  easy,  with  a  candle 
in  one's  hand,  to  read  a  newspaper  through  his  bo 
dy  by  the  intervals  that  separated  the  ribs !' 

The  modest  deportment  of  those  who  are  truly 
wise,  when  contrasted  with  the  assuming  air  of 
the  ignorant,  may  be  compared  to  the  different 
appearances  of  wheat,  which,  while  its  ear  is 
empty,  holds  up  its  head  proudly,  but  as  soon  as 
it  is  filled  with  grain,  bends  modestly  down,  and 
withdraws  from  observation. 
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Dwtmoiitli  CoUflge. 


DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE. 


This  institution  is  located  about  a  half  of  a  mile 
from  the  Connecticut  river  in  Hanover,  Grafton 
county,  New  Hampshire.  Its  immediate  site  is 
the  easterly  side  of  a  large  and  beautiful  plain, 
around  which  stands  the  village— elevated,  and 
commanding  an  extensive  and  agreeable  prospect 
of  the  highly  picturesque  scenery  of  the  adjacent 
country. 

Its  history  is  singular  and  curious.  It  owes  its 
existence  to  the  philanthropic  exertions  of  the 
Sev.  Eleazar  Wheelock,  D.  D.  of  Lebanon  in 
Connecticut,  for  the  improvement  and  education 
of  the  Indians.  This  gentleman,  observing  the 
distrust  and  dislike  with  which  the  English  were 
received  among  them,  formed  the  design  of  es- 
tablishing a  seminary  for  the  preparation  of  teach- 
ers from  among  the  natives  themselves,  who 
might,  therefore,  return  to  them  qualified  for  all 
the  duties  of  instructing,  while  they  would  be  free 
from  the  difficulties  which  their  prejudices  and 
enmities  threw  in  the  way  of  the  English  mission- 
ary. His  representations  were  favorably  re- 
eeived  by  the  community,  and  his  efforts  assisted 
by  donations  from  many  individuals  who  regard- 
ed with  pity  the  imhappy  condition  of  the  unfor- 
tunate aboriginals.  The  school  was  first  open- 
ed in  Lebanon,  and  from  the  name  of  the  most 
liberal  of  its  patrons,  called  Moor's  school.  After 
an  experiment  of  some  years,  however,  during 
which  that  part  of  the  country  had  become  thickly 
settled,  its  founder  took  the  resolution  of  chang^ing 
its  location  for  one  nearer  the  frontiers,  4vhere 
its  immediate  object  might  be  more  successfully 
^ro9eett(ed|  and  the  natives  more  easily  induced 


to  avail  themselves  of  its  privileges.  When  hia 
purpose  became  generally  known,  very  liberal 
proposals  were  made  by  several  of  the  then  col- 
onies to  induce  him  to  locate  it  within  their  limita. 
That  of  Governor  Wentworth,  however,  appeared 
to  combine  most  of  the  advantages  which  he 
sought,  and  accordingly  its  present  site  was 
selected  in  the  province  of  New  Hampshire.    To- 

g ether  with  about  twenty  students  he  set  off  for 
[anover,  then  an  entire  wilderness.  For  the 
purpose  of  enabling  him  to  receive  donations,  as 
well  as  of  rendering  it  more  permanent  and  more 
extensively  useful,  he  solicited,  and  through  the 
influence  of  the  governor,  obtained  a  charter  for 
the  establishment  of  a  college  with  all  the  usual 
privileges  and  immunities — thus  presenting  the 
singularly  curious  and  anomalous  spectacle,  of 
an  incorporated  literary  institution,  in  the  midst 
of  the  forest,  remote  from  civilized  society,  where 
instruction  was  to  be  given  in  the  polished  com 
positions  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  languages,  in 
log  huts,  and  amid  the  lairs  of  wild  beasts — and 
am>rding  a  striking  though  an  extremely  interest- 
ing contrast  between  the  condition  of  its  earlier 
students,  and  that  of  those  who  resort  to  that 
pleasant  village  and  throng  its  spacious  and  con- 
venient Halls  at  the  present  day.  Perhaps,  in- 
deed, no  institution  now  combines  more  conve- 
niences for  the  student  and  means  of  acquiring 
an  education,  with  fewer  of  the  causes  which  dis- 
commode and  interrupt  its  pursuit.  The  seclu- 
sion and  retirement  of  its  situation,  its  remote- 
ness from  large  cities  and  towns,  and  consequent 
freedom  from  many  of  the  temptations  to  the 
neglect  of  study,  and  the  allurements  to  dissipa- 
tion and  vice,  render  it  one  of  the  aafest  anid 
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B«Bt  «dhmtag«o«0— while  Um  Mlobrity  and 
^^Ittty  of  its  location, 

— ^oliin  sylTestrflNu  lioRidm  dmnii 

the  variety  of  the  surrounding  scenery  render  it 
one  of  the  most  a^eeable  residences  for  the 
Toung  in  New  England.  As  its  establishment 
and  its  object  were  entirely  novel,  it  attracted 
mdch  of  the  attention  of  the  community,  and  re- 
ceived many  donations  from  philanthropic  indi- 
viduals both  in  this  country  and  in  England,  the 
most  liberal  of  whom  was  the  Right  Hon.  William 


Leggee,  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  from  whom  the 
embryo  institution  derived  its  name.  Instruction 
was  given  for  many  years  in  the  buildings  which 
were  erected  bv  the  first  president  and  his 
students.  In  1786,  nearly  twenty  years  after  the 
incorporation  of  the  college,  Dartmouth  Hall  was 
erected,  a  large  and  convenient  edifice  in  which, 
besides  rooms  for  students,  are  a  beautiful  chapel, 
the  Libraries,  Lecture  rooms,  &;c.  In  1829-90 
by  the  liberality  of  its  friends,  two  new  buildings 
were  erected  solely  for  the  use  of  the  studenti^^ 
the  whole  presentmg  a  pleasing  and  elegant  ap- 
pearance. 


rGeaeva  Medical  CdUega] 


OENBVA  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

The  above  cut  represents  the  Medical  Institution 
of  Geneva  College;  an  institution  which  promises 
ere  long  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  of  which  the 
state  of  New  York  can  boast.  It  is  beautifully  situ- 
ated on  the  banks  of  the  Seneca  Lake,  and  we  be- 
lieve there  are  few  villages  in  the  world  which  can 
compare  with  it,  in  the  picturesque  beauty  of  its  sur- 
rounding scenery,  as  well  as  in  the  associations 
which  it  brings  to  mind  of  an  interesting  race  of  in- 
habitants who  have  disappeared  entirely  before  the 
march  of  civilization.  The  location  for  a  medical 
college,  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
great  west  -,  and  the  moral  and  highly  intellectual 
character  of  the  inhabitants  of  Geneva,  render  it  pe- 
culiarly fitted  for  elevating  the  standard  of  medical 
education  in  the  western  portion  of  the  United  Stales. 
The  respective  chairs  are  all  well  filled — that  of 
Chymistry,  by  the  venerable  and  talented  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Cutbush ;  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Medicine,  by  Thomas  Spencer ;  who  is  considered 
by  far  the  strongest  man  in  that  particular  branch  io 


the  state  ;  Materia  Medica  and  Obstetrics,  by  Dr. 
C.  B.  Coventry,  of  Utica ;  and  Anatomy  and  Surgery, 
by  Dr.  J.  Webster,  of  New  York,  the  favourite  pupil 
and  the  successor  of  the  late  distinguished  Dr.  God- 


man. 


The  classical  department  has  at  its  head  the  Rev. 
Benjamin  Hale,  D.  D.,  President;  and  in  Mathemat- 
icks  and  Natural  Philosophy,  Horace  Webster,  A.  M. ; 
Chymistry,  E.  Cuthbert,  M.  D. ;  Civil  Engineering 
and  Slalisticks,  Gen.  J.  G.  Swift;  Latin  and  Greek 
Languages  and  Literature,  D.  Prentice,  A.  M. ;  His- 
tory, Belles  Lettres,  and  Modern  Languages,  Theo- 
dore Irving,  Esq. 

We  are  happy  to  announce  that  in  all  its  depart^ 
ments,  Geneva  College  is  in  a  highly  flattering  con- 
dition,  and  that  by  the  continued  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  its  pupils,  New  York  will  have  reason  to  be 
proud  of  its  usefulness,  and  our  western  youth  to  con- 
gratulate themselves  on  the  advantages  thus  offered 
to  them  for  the  acquisition  of  learning  at  so  pure  a 
fountain. 
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Hall  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  Worcester,  Maesacbosetts. 


AMERICAN  ANTIQUARIAN  SOCIETY. 

This  building  is  pleasantly  situated  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Worcester,  Massachusetts.  The  central 
part  was  erected  in  1819  and  '20,  and  dedicated 
on  the  twenty-fourth  of  August  of  the  latter  year. 
The  wings  were  added  in  1831.  The  whole 
building  is  of  brick,  and  is  the  liberal  donation 
of  the  late  Isaiah  Thomas,  LL.  D.  to  the  society. 

The  society  was  organized  in  1812,  and  held 
its  first  meeting  at  the  Exchange  Coffee-House, 
io  Boston,  November  the  nineteenth,  of  that  year. 
Its  officers  are  annually  elected  on  the  twenty- 
third  of  October,  that  being  the  day  on  which 
Columbus  discovered  America.  The  first  anni- 
Torsary  meeting  of  the  society  was  held  at  Bos- 
ton, October  twenty-third,  1813,  when  an  address 
was  delivered  in  King's  Chapel  by  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Jenks,  D.  D.  There  are  now  two  meetings 
of  the  society  in  each  year;  the  first  on  the 
twenty-third  of  October,  and  the  second  on  the 
last  Wednesday  of  May. 

The  objects  of  the  institution  are  the  collection 
and  preservation  of  American  antiquities. 

It  was  the  intention  of  its  founder  and  munifi- 
cent patron,  Mr.  Thomas,  that  its  library  should 
embrace  as  perfect  a  collection  of  American  lit- 
erature as  possible.  No  institution  had  proposed 
the  aecomplishment  of  a  similar  object,  and  the 
general  preference  given  in  our  libraries  to  Euro- 
pean over  American  bt^oks,  had  prevented  in  a 
great  measure  the  collection  of  them,  only  to  a 
very  limited  extent.  It  seemed  very  desirable 
that  a  remedy  for  an  evil  of  this  description  should 
be  provided.  So  little  care  had  been  taken  for 
the  preservation  of  the  productions  of  our  early 
ASiCrio»u  &a«!kafi»  that  mas  y  of  them  were  found 


with  extreme  difficulty,  while  others  were  irr^ 
coverably  lost.  By  the  establishment  of  an  in- 
stitution of  this  character,  a  con?enient  recepU- 
cle  would  be  provided  for  the  early  as  weuai 
modern  literature  of  the  country,  and  when  its 
objects  should  be  generally  known,  individuals 
possessing  books,  pamphlets,  maps,  or  mano- 
I  scripts,  might  have  a  convenient  place  to  deposite 
I  them,  where  they  might  be  useful  to  the  public. 
'  Interesting  materials  of  the  history  of  the 
country  are  profusely  scattered  in  every  town, 
which  have  never  yet  found  a  place  in  any  of  our 
public  libraries.  It  is  among  the  principal  ob* 
jects  of  this  institution  to  collect  and  presem 
these,  as  well  as  all  the  productions  of  Americao 
authors. 

Beside  providing  the  society  with  a  spaciom 
building  for  the  accommodation  of  its  library  anJ 
cabinet,  Mr.  Thomas  also  s^ave  it  between  fovf 
and  ^ve  thousand  volumes  of  books,  amon?  wbte^ 
are  many  valuable  works  illustrating  the  hiatoTT 
of  the  country,  as  well  as  many  rare  and  interest* 
ing  specimens  of  early  printing.  He  also  pror^ 
ded  the  society  with  a  fund  ^r  the  permanent 
support  of  a  librarian,  and  otherwise  richly  en- 
dowed the  institution  with  the  means  of  making 
annual  purchases  of  books  and  for  meeting  » 
dental  expenses. 

Visiters  can  have  easy  access  to  the  library  of 
the  society,  and  it  is  always  open  to  such  asbSfC 
occasion  to  use  the  books.  As  it  is  not  loetl 
in  its  objects,  but  general  or  national,  and  from 
the  means  it  possesses  of  making  itself  useful  to 
the  public,  it  must,  eventually,  rank  among  tB^ 
largest  as  well  as  the  most  interesting  pnblk  K- 
braries  of  the  country. 
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Amherst  College,  MassachuBetts. 


AMHERST  COLLEGE. 


The  town  of  Amherst,  in  the  county  of  Hamp- 
thire,  and  state  of  Massachusetts,  lies  eighty-five 
miles  west  from  the  city  of  Boston,  and  about 
eight  miles  northeast  from  Northampton,  which 
is  the  capital  of  the  county.  Amherst  contains 
8e?eral  thousand  inhabitants,  and  is  constantly 
increasing  in  business,  wealth  and  population. 
Here  are  an  academy  and  a  seminary  called 
"Mount  Pleasant  Institution."  There  are  nine 
or  ten  instructers  attached  to  the  latter  establish- 
ment, which  has  much  celebrity  throughout  the 
state. 

Institutions,  conducted  upon  so  liberal  a  scale 
and  with  so  much  ability  as  this  is  understood  to 
be,  justly  deserve  to  be  known,  and  to  receive  at- 
tention and  patronage  ffom  the  community.  We 
wish  there  were  others  like  it  in  the  various  sec- 
aons  of  the  commonwealth.  In  fact,  every  inland 
town  should  possess  one  academy — at  least  one 
private  or  incorporated  academy,  higher  in  its 
objects  and  character  than  the  common  schools ; 
for  although  the  last  are  excellently-well  mana- 
ged, particularly  in  Massachusetts,  and  constitute 
places  of  instruction  of  vital  and  manifest  impor- 
tance to  the  country  ;  yet  most  of  them  are  open 
to  scholars  but  a  small  portion  of  the  year ;  and 
therefore  cannot  afford  that  opportunity  for  learn- 
ing, which  they  might  impart  if  open  every  day, 
situated  in  the  same  town,  or  employed  as  it  were, 
in  a  sort  of  rivalry  with  academical  seminaries  of 
another,  superior  or  more  permanent  description. 
The  proper  establishment  or  maintenance  of  an 
incorporated  or  private  academy  in  any  place  in 

the  interior,  produces  results  of  the  most  valua- 


ble and  enduring  nature.  It  assembles  together 
numbers  of  young  persons  of  both  sexes,  from 
the  capitals  and  towns  along  the  seacoasts  and 
remote  quarters  of  the  country ;  children,  who  and 
whose  parents,  guardians  and  friends,  would  nev- 
er, perhaps,  under  other  circumstances,  visit  the 
spot.  Here  these  pupils  can  receive  instruction 
without  interruption,  or  pursue  their  studies  with- 
out being  diverted  by  the  fashions  and  follies,  the 
temptations  and  vices  of  the  more  populous,  or 
metropolitan  places.  Here  youthful  stranffeis 
from  divers  and  distant  points  meet  one  another, 
and  enter  into  acquaintances  or  friendships,  whick 
are  agreeable  and  useful  in  youth,  and  form  a' 
source  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  after-life ; 
while  at  the  same  time,  when  increased  in  age 
apd  knowledge,  these  students  return  to  their  pa- 
rents or  relations,  they  are  imperceptibly  led, 
through  these  connexions  and  intimacies,  to  dif- 
fuse among  the  people  of  the  various  sections 
from  whence  they  came,  a  better  knowledge  of 
each  other  and  their  common  country;  doing 
away  many  little  prejudices  and  dislikes  that 
would  otherwise  exist  apiong  the  great  masS)  and 
consequently  contributing  in  no  small  decree  to 
cement  more  closely  and  firmly  together  Uie  gen- 
eral bond  of  union.  Here  also  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  yeomanry  may  be  educated  hi 
the  higher  and  more  elegant  branches,  and  th^t, 
too,  without  heavy  expanses,  or  being  obliffed  to 
neglect  those  domestic  exercises  and  duties, 
which  they  are  occasionally  so  properly  eaUea 
upon  to  perform,  in  the  cottage  and  fannhouBe, 
and  which  promote  habits  of  industry  and  moral- 
ity in  younger  days,  and  contribute  alike  to  health 
and  prosperity,  cheerfolnesa  and  ttw  t^ojtmmi 
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of  life  in  matnrer  years.  Besidet,  a  praiseworthy 
riralry  will  sooner  or  later  arise  between  the  stu- 
dents of  the  grammar-school,  and  those  of  the 
academy.  This  emulation  will  be  encouraged  or 
participated  in,  more  or  less,  by  the  older  inhab- 
itants. Attempts  will  be  made  to  procure  the 
best  masters  for  each  institution ;  a  taste  aad  de- 
sire for  study  will  penetrate  almost  every  dwel- 
ling; and  in  short,  without  enlarging  upon  the 
subject,  it  must  be  obvious  to  every  reflecting 
mind,  that  under  such  circumstances  as  those  to 
which  we  have  adverted,  our  youth  will  become 
apter  scholars,  more  enlightened  in  their  views 
and  feelings,  of  better  manners,  and  better  citi- 
zens, more  useful  to  themselves  and  the  commu- 
nity at  large,  than  if  bred  and  educated  in  places 
destitute  of  academies,  or  having  no  other  schools 
than  such  as  some  transient  persons  might  be 
hired  to  teach,  three  or  four  months  in  the  year. 
In  respect  to  seminaries  of  learning,  the  town 
of  Amherst,  for  one  of  its  size,  is  favored  in  a 
most  liberal  manner.  We  have  already  stated  that 
it  possesses  an  Academy  and  an  Institute.  But 
this  is  not  all.  The  inhabitants  likewise  enjoy 
die  advantages  of  a  University.  These  they  de- 
rive from  Amherst  College.  A  view  of  which  is 
given  in  our  engraving.  This  institution  was 
established  in  1821.  Its  resources  were  compara- 
tively limited  at  first,  and  its  success  by  some 
considered  doubtful.     But  it  is  now  in  a  highly 

Srosperous  state.  It  has  a  fund  of  fifty  thousand 
ollars,  made  up  from^  the  contributions  of  indi- 
viduals. This  fund  is  invested  under  the  di- 
rection of  five  trustees,  chosen  by  the  subscri- 
bers; and  the  interest  is  annually  appropriated 
toward  the  support  of  the  college.  There  are 
•even  or  eight  professors,  including  the  president, 
three  or  four  tutors,  besides  other  officers ;  and 
from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  stu- 
dents. The  yearly  expenses  of  a  student  are  from 
ninety  to  one  hundred  and  eighteen  dollars,  in- 
eluding  college  bills  and  board.  There  are  three 
vacations  per  annum;  the  first  for  four  weeks 
from  commencement,  which  takes  place  from  the 
fourth  Wednesday  in  August ;  the  second,  for  six 
weeks  from  the  fourth  Wednesday  in  December ; 
the  third  for  three  weeks  from  the  third  Wed- 
nesday in  May. 

The  number  of  volumes  in  the  libraries,  is  sev- 
en thousand  and  upward ;  and  the  terms  of  ad- 
mission and  the  courses  of  study  are  similar  to 
those  of  Yale  college. 

The  numerous  difficulties  which  Amherst  col- 
lege encountered  in  its  infancy,  are  fresh  in  the 
recollection  of  many  persons,  as  well  as  the  vio- 
lent opposition  which  was  raised  against  the  ap- 
plication of  the  trustees,  for  a  charter  from  the 
general  court. 


If  thou  be  ignorant,  endeavor  to  get  knowl- 
edge, lest  thou  be  beaten  with  stripes ;  if  thou 
hast  attained  knowledge,  put  it  in  practice,  lest 
thou  be  beaten  with  many  stripes.  Better  not  to 
know  what  we  should  practice,  than  not  to  prac- 
tbe  what  we  know ;  and  less  danger  dwells  in 
vnafieeted  ignorance,  than  in  inactive  knowledge. 


X  Here  ie  eomething  meipfeeeibty  tender.    It  ie  ■dJisesei  bv 
a  wife  to  a  desponding  hnebead :-~ 

WEDDED   LOVE. 

CoMVt  route  thee,  devest ! — ^'t  is  not  w^ 

To  let  the  spirit  brood 
Thns  darkly  o*er  the  cares  that  swell 

Life*s  corrent  to  a  flood  ; 
As  brooks,  and  torrents,  rivors,  all, 
Increase  the  gulf  in  which  they  fall, 
Such  thoughts,  by  gathering  up  the  rills 
Of  lesser  griefs,  spread  real  ills ; 
And  with  their  gloomy  shades  conceal 
The  landmarks  hope  would  else  roTeal. 

Come,  ronse  thee  now  i — I  know  thy  mind. 

And  would  its  strength  awaken  ; 
Proud,  gifted,  noble,  ardent,  kind — 

Strange  thou  shouldst  be  thus  shaken ! 
But  rouse  afresh  each  energy. 
And  be  what  Heaven  intended  thee  ; 
Throw  from  thy  thoughts  this  wearying  weif^iif 
And  prove  thy  spirit  firmly  great. 
I  would  not  see  thee  bend  below 
The  angry  storms  of  earthly  wo. 

Full  well  I  know  the  generous  soul 

Which  warms  thee  into  life ; 
Each  spring  which  can  its  powers  control 

Familiar  to  thy  wife  : 
For  deemst  thou  she  could  stoop  to  bind 
Her  fate  unto  a  common  mind  ? 

The  eagle-like  ambition,  nursed  ...        ,_J 

From  childhood  in  her  heart,  had  first  ^ 

Consumed  with  its  Promethean  flame 
The  shrine,  than  sank  hor  so  to  shame. 

Then  rouse  thee,  devest !  from  the  dream 

That  fetters  now  thy  powers ; 
Shake  off  this  gloom — Hope  sheds  a  beam  * 

To  gild  each  cloud  which  lowers  ;  * 

And  though  at  present  seems  so  far  '* 

The  wished-for  goal,  a  guiding-star,  ! 

With  peaceful  ray,  would  light  thee  on. 
Until  its  utmost  bounds  be  won : 
That  quenchless  ray,  thou  *lt  ever  i^O've, 
U  fond,  undying,  wedded  Ume  ! 

Tbe  more  accurately  we  search  into  the  hu- 
man mind,  the  stronger  traces  we  CTerywhere 
find  of  his  wisdom  who  made  it.  If  a  discourse 
on  the  use  of  the  parts  of  the  body  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  hymn  to  the  Creator,  the  use  of  the 
passions,  which  are  the  organs  of  the  mind,  can* 
not  be  barren  of  praise  to  Him,  nor  unproductire 
to  ourselves,  of  tnat  noble  and  uncommon  union 
of  science  and  admiration  which  a  contemplaticm 
of  the  works  of  infinite  wisdom  alone  can  afford 
to  a  rational  mind ;  while,  referring  to  Him  what- 
ever we  find  of  right,  or  good,  or  fair  in  ourselves, 
discovering  his  strength  and  wisdom  even  in  our 
own  weakness  and  imperfection,  honoring  them 
where  we  discover  them  clearly,  and  adoring 
their  profundity  where  we  are  lost  in  our  search* 
we  may  be  inquisitive  without  impertinence,  ana 
elevated  without  pride ;  we  msy  be  admitted,  if  I 
dare  say  so,  into  the  councils  of  the  Almtghty^by 
a  consideration  of  his  works.  The  elevation  of 
the  mind  ought  to  be  the  principal  end  of  all  our 
studies,  which,  if  they  do  not  in  some  measure 
effect,  they  are  of  very  little  service  to  us. 
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MASSACHUSETTS  OENEBAL  HOSPITAL,  BOSTON. 

This  has  been  pronounced  the  finest  bailding 
in  the  State.  It  stands  on  a  small  eminence  open 
to  the  south,  east  and  west.  It  is  one  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  feet  in  length,  and  fifty-four  in  its 
greatest  breadth,  having  a  portico  of  eight  Ionic 
columns  in  front.  It  is  built  of  Chelmsford 
granite,  the  columns  and  their  capitals  being  of 
the  same  material.  In  the  centre  of  the  two 
principal  stories  are  the  rooms  of  the  officers  of 
the  institution.  Above  these  is  the  operating 
theatrei  which  is  lighted  from  the  dome.  The 
wings  of  the  building  are  divided  into  wards  and 
sick-rooms.  The  staircase  and  floorings  of  the 
entries  are  of  stone.  The  whole  house  is  sup- 
plied with  heat  by  air-flues  from  furnaces,  and 
with  water  by  pipes  and  a  forcing-pump.  The 
beautiful  hills  which  surround  Boston  are  seen 
from  every  part  of  the  building,  and  the  grounds 
on  the  southwest  are  washed  by  the  waters  of 
the  bay.  The  premises  have  been  improved 
by  the  planting  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  the  extetision  of  the  crravel  walks  for  those 
patients  whose  health  wiB  admit  of  exercise  in 
the  open  air. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  last  century,  a  gentle- 
man died  in  Boston,  leaving  a  bequest  in  his  will 
of  &7B  thousand  dollars  toward  the  building  of  a 
hospital.  This  circumstance  was  attended  with 
the  beneficial  effect  of  awakening  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  the  subject.  Nothing,  however,  was 
effected  before  August,  1810,  when  two  physicians 
Kving  in  Boston,  addressed  a  circular,  in  which 
the  advantages  of  a  hospital  were  stated  to  several 
gentlemen  of  Boston,  possessed  of  ample  fortunes, 
•nd  disposed  to  contribute  la  instittttion|  in  which 


the  public  good  was  concerned.  In  the  beginning 
of  1811,  flfty-^six  gentlemen,  living  in  different 
parts  of  the  commonwealth,  were  incorporated 
b^  the  name  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 

gital.  Their  charter  allowed  the  corporation  to 
old  property  to  the  amount  of  thirty-thousand 
dollars  yearly  income.  It  aleo  granted  to  the 
Hospital  a  fee  simple  in  the  estate  of  the  old 
Province-House,  on  the  condition  that  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  should  be  raised  by  sub- 
scription within  ten  years.  Little  exertion  was 
made  before  the  autumn  of  1816,  when  a  subscrip- 
tion was  commenced  that  was  attended  with  un- 
common success.  In  the  towns  of  Boston,  Salem^ 
Plymouth,  Charlestown,  Hingham,  and  Chelsea, 
(including  a  few  subscriptions  in  some  other 
towns,)  1047  individuals  subscribed  either  to  the 
Hospital  or  the  Asylum  for  the  In  cane.  More 
than  two  hundred  of  these  contributed  one  hun- 
dred dollars  or  more,  and  several  from  one  thou- 
sand to  Ave  thousand,  and  one,  twenty  thousand 
dollars.  Donations  of  equal  and  larger  amounts 
have  since  been  made,  which  have  increased  the 
funds  of  this  institution,  for  immediate  use  and 
permanent  stock,  to  a  greater  sum  than  any 
other  of  our  institutions  has  realized,  excepting 
the  University  at  Cambridge. 

In  1816  the  Trustees  purchased  the  estate  at 
Charlestown  belonging  to  the  late  Mr.  Barrel, 
formerly  called  Poplar  Grove,  and  have  there 
built  two  brick  houses,  besides  the  requisite  out- 
houses, for  an  Insane  Hospital.  In  1817,  they 
purchased  four  acres  in  a  field  at  the  west  end  of 
Boston,  called  Princess  Pasture,  and  on  the 
fourth  day  of  July,  1818,  the  comer  stone  of  the 
present  Hospital  was  there  laid,  in  the  presenee 
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of  nmny  persons  of  great  dignity  in  pnblie  life, 
and  a  nnmeroas  assemblage  of  citizens.  Th» 
civil,  reHgious  and  masonic  services  were  per- 
formed witti  such  impressive  pomp,  as  rendered 
the  whole  scene  truly  solemn  and  interesting. 
This  building  was  so  far  completed  on  the  first 
of  September,  1821,  as  to  be  in  a  fit  condition  to 
receive  patients. 


LANGUAGE. 


It  has  been  a  question  among  philosophers, 
whether  other  portions  of  the  animal  kingdom  do 
not  have  the  gift  and  power  of  language,  to  some 
extent,  as  well  as  man.  And  there  are  not  a  few, 
who  cast  their  opinions  into  the  scale  favorable  to 
the  conclusion  that  such  is  the  case,  for  it  is 
evident  that  there  is  a  communication  between 
many  kinds  of  animals,  by  means  of  sound  well 
understood  by  them.  If  we  view  closely  the  dif- 
ferent dialects  of  barbarians,  semi-barbarians,  and 
civilized  nations,  we  shall  find  that  the  strength, 
beauty  and  comprehensibility  of  language  depend 
in  a  great  measure  upon  the  character  and  pur- 
suits of  these  respective  people.  The  savage  of 
our  western  wilds,  whose  wants  are  few,  and  his 
pursuits  without  variety,  has  a  langusge  com- 
posed of  few  words,  for  he  finds  no  necessity  for 
more.  Yet  he  is  perfectly  intelligible  to  all  of  his 
tribe  or  nation.  And  so  with  all  nations  of  an- 
Uquity.  The  humsn  language  was  a  perfect 
barren,  compared  with  its  present  profusion  of 
words  and  ideas,  except  among  the  Oreeks  and 
Somans,  where  arts,  science  and  a  variety  of 
civil  pursuits  were  followed.  According  to  the 
pursuit,  was  the  character  of  the  language,  and 
that  avocation  of  a  public  nature,  such  as  com- 
merce, military,  agriculture,  or  the  polite  arts, 
which  gave  the  ascendancy  to  either  of  the  three 

freat  human  powers,  Reason,  Imagination  and 
assion,  moulded   the  language   in  accordance 
with  such  ascendancy. 

In  Greece,  where  mtellect  was  the  governing 
power,  and  the  passions  were  kept  in  control  by 
its  force,  the  language  became  refined — and  hence 
the  beauty  of  Greek  poetry,  which  is  a  transcript 
of  the  language  in  its  greatest  purity.  The  lan- 
guage is  the  reflection  of  the  moral  character, 
and  hence,  when  the  mind  was  under  the  control 
of  passion,  language  assumed  a  form  little  supe- 
rior to  brute  communication.  In  eastern  coun- 
tries, where  the  aggrandizement  of  the  prince 
and  empire  was  the  chief  aim  of  the  subject,  and 
splendor  in  all  its  phases  dazzled  the  people, 
imagination  was  given  full  power  over  the  lan- 
Ifoage  ^  and  hence  the  poetical  character  of  the 
ideas  of  the  orientals,  and  their  corresponding 
fantastical  mode  of  expression. 

As  mankind  advanced,  language  assumed  more 
symmetry,  strength,  and  beauty.  The  English, 
or  the  Anglo-Saxon  language,  has  greatly  im- 
proved, and  its  imjprovement  apparently  kept 
pftce  with  the  increasing  refinements  of  the  English 
people. 
In  the  year  700,  the  Loed's  prayer  begvm  thmi  :-•- 


GrvB  me  the  money  that  has  been  ^ent  is  Mr, 
and  I  will  purchase  esery  foot  of  land  upon  tie 
globe.  I  will  clothe  every  man,  woman  and  chiU 
in  an  attire  that  kings  and  queens  would  hepros4 
of  J  I  will  build  a  school-house  upon  every  hiD 
pide  and  in  every  valley  over  the  whole  habitaWe 
earth  5 1  will  supply  that  school-house  wich  ^nemr 
petent  teacher ;  I  will  build  an  academy  in  every 
town  and  endow  it ;  a  eollega  in  every  state,  Bud 
fill  it  witd  able  pr«bMW.  ^^^^ 


'Dren  Fadar  this  art  m  heolhas, rie  g^tlgnd  tlua 
BOflsa,  to  eymedi  thin  rick;  sic  thin  wlib  sac  in  hsofiiu 
and  in  eatha* 

Two  hundred  years  after,  thus-* 

'Thee  ure  Fader  the  ert  on  heoihum  si  thin  namsg^ 
hal-god.  Com  thin  ric  Si  thin  willa  on  eorthan  cw«, 
on  heofiiam.' 

About  two  hundred  years  after  this,  in  tht 
reign  of  Heniy  II.,  it  was  rendered  thus  >— 

'  Ure  Fader  in  heaven,  rich 
Thy  name  be  hailed  eber  lich. 
Thou  bring  us  ty  michell  bliss: 
Alfi  hit  in  heavenly  doe  . 
That  in  yearth  beene  it  also,'  &e. 

About  one  hundred  years  after,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.,  it  ran  thus  : — 

*  Fader  thou  art  in  heaven  blissc, 
Thine  Helve  name  it  wnrt  the  bhss 
Cumen  and  not  thy  kingdom, 
Thin  holy  will  ii  be  all  don 
J»  heaven  and  in  ^rth  also, 
So  it  sbaU  be  in  lull  wdl  le  tro,*  kc 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  it  began  thus— 

'  Our  Fader  art  in  heavens,  haliewid  be  thi  namt;  t^ 
kingdom  dime  to  thee:  be  thee  wiU  don  inearUissa 
heavea,'  Ice* 

In  )5t7,  it  began  ifaas: — 

*  O,  our  Father  who  art  in  heaven !  hallowed  be  Ha 
name.  Let  thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  fulfilled 
as  well  in  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven,'  kt. 

The  following  is  a  yersion  of  the  hvmn  in  St 
Luke,  (chap.  1,  4$,)  usually  called  the  Magnificat 
Its  date  is  not  known : — 

'  My  soule  hogis,  or  lofys,  God,  and  my  spirit  joyed  ia 
God  my  hele. 

For  he  has  by  holdyn  tho  mekenes  of  hys  hsnde- 
mayden. 

Lo  therefore  blyssed  me  schal  say  all  ^erations. 

For  he  has  done  grete  things,  for  he  is  mighty,  asi 
holy  the  name  of  hym. 

And  hys  mercy  from  progeny  to  progenys,  to  tlio 
dredande  hym. 

He  ipade  power  m  hys  arme,  he  sparbylde  tho  proedf 
in  thought  of  theire  herte. 

He  put  down  tho  mighty  of  sete,  and  heghed  (ho 
meke. 

Tho  hungry  he  fiUede  with  godys,  and  tho  rycbe  W 
lefte  vyde. 

He  toke  Israel  hys  chylde,  un thought  of  hys  merey. 

As  he  spake  to  our  fadyrs,  Abraham,  and  sedecf  h|9 
in  worldys.* 
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L^AMS  TSICPLE,  IN  QUIlfCT,  ICASSACHUSBTTS. 

This  hiiuse  of  public  worship,  for  the  congrre- 
|ationa1  fociety  in  Quiney,  was  erected  in  1827. 
The  former  church  was  of  wood,  and  was  built  in 
1732  $  and  afterward  enlarged.  It  is  built  of 
atone  taken  from  the  granite  quarries  in  that  town,' 
presented  by  Hon.  John  Adams,  some  time  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  The  Rer.  Peter 
Whitney,  pastor  of  the  church  in  that  place,  made 
a  suitable  address  when  the  corner-stone  was 
laid.  A  plate  with  an  appropriate  inscription  was 
deposited  under  the  corner-stone  in  a  lead  box. 
Among  other  facts,  it  mentions  that  John  Quincy 
Adams  was  then  President  of  the  United  States ; 
that  the  population  of  the  town  was  two  thousand, 
and  that  of  the  United  States  thirteen  millions. 
In  his  address  on  the  occasion,  Mr.  Whitney 
said : — 

'*  In  conformity  to  the  wishes  of  the  great  ben- 
efactor of  us  and  of  our  country,  the  late  Presi- 
ident  Adams,  we  are  now  erecting  a  temple  for 
the  worship  of  that  incomprehensible  Being, 
whom  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain. 
When  ages  afteir  ages  shall  have  passed  away. 


when  all  now  living  on  earth,  and  sueceasiTe  gen- 
erations for  centuries  to  come,  shall  have  fin« 
ished  their  probation,  and  gone  to  the  onseen 
and  eternal  world,  these  walls  of  granite  we  are 
about  to  erect  will  stand,  we  trust,  among  the 
recollections  of  time,  a  monument  of  the  interest 
we  felt  for  the  worship  of  God,  and  for  the  accom- 
modation of  our  successors  on  the  stage  of  life, 
till  the  stones  themselves  of  which  it  is  constmct* 
ed  shall  be  crumbling  into  dust.  In  this  temple, 
when  completed,  may  the  truth,  as  it  is  in  Jesas, 
be  preached  in  all  its  purity  and  simplicity.  Here 
may  the  prayers  of  devout  and  humble  souls  as- 
cend with  acceptance  to  the  throne  of  everlast- 
ing mercy.  And  here  may  that  /at/A,  which 
looks  beyond  things  seen  and  temporal,  to  those 
which  are  unseen  and  eternal,  which  directs  the 
aspirations  of  the  soul  to  the  presence  and  enjoy- 
ment of  God  in  heaven,  be  animated  and  con- 
firmed. Our  hearts  rejoice  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  increasing  virtue  and  wisdom  of  the  world  $ 
and  we  oflfer  our  prayers  to  God,  that  we  may  so 
finish  our  course  on  earth  as  to  enter  on  our  im- 
mortal destiny  with  qualifications  for  ceaseless 
progress  in  goodness.' 


8iiiit)mll«  Seminary,  North  Soitinte,  Rhode  Island. 


Tbs  Seminary  is  located  near  the  junction  of 
the  Hartford  and  Brooklyn  Turnpike  roads,  nine 
miles  from  Providence.  The  stages  on  these 
roads  leave  Providence  successively  every  mom- 
\fHf  passing  the  Seminary  and  return  at  evening. 
47 


The  Saiiroad  line,    leaving    Providence   on 
Tuesdays,   Thursdays,    and    Saturdays,    at     12 
o'  clock,  A.  M.,  also  .passes  the  Seminary  and  re 
turns  on  succeeding  days. 
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[Wtahiagton  Hedieal  CoDflge^  Baltimore^  Md.] 


WASHENCrrON  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

**  The  CoDege  bnildings  are  constructed  in  a  style 
of  architecture  which  will  vie  with  the  proudest  col- 
legiate edifices.  They  are  situated  on  the  southeast 
corner  of  Market  and  Hampstead  Hill  streets,  on  the 
most  elevated  gronnd  within  the  limits  of  Baltimore, 
and  command  a  magnificent  view  of  the  Patapeco, 
of  the  city  and  the  surrounding  country.  The  build- 
ings will  range  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  feet  on 
Hampstead  Hill  st,  and  consist  in  part  of  a  circular 
centre  building,  forty  feet  in  diameter,  having  four 
stories  at  unequal  height,  for  the  convenience  of 
Lecture  halls,  Laboratory,  Dissecting  rooms.  Muse- 
um, Library.  This  part  of  the  edifice  is  flanked  at 
four  corresponding  equi-distant  points  by  turrets,  six 
stories  high,  castellated  with  obelisk  roofs,  and  dec- 
orated with  Gothick  windows  and  doors.  The  two 
wings  (the  eastern  already  finished  and  occupied) 
are  each  sixty  feet  by  forty,  being  five  stories  in 
height  The  apartments  are  numerous,  spacious 
•and  loily,  afibrding  ample  room  for  a  classification 
of  the  patients,  and,  when  completed,  will  contain 
between  three  and  four  hundred  beds.  The  apart- 
ments appropriated  to  house  students  will  accommo- 
dbte  forty  or  fifty  individuals,  and  are  most  agreeable 
and  inviting  to  young  gentlemen  who  may  prefer  to 
fsside  in  the  College  edifice.  There  are  also  apan- 
roents  specially  designed  for  strangers  who  may  be 
taken  ill  in  our  city,  and  who  prefer  being  retired 
(mm  the  noise  and  confusion  of  a  hotel,  and  wish  a 


place  where  good  nurses,  medical  attendance,  aad  * 
every  convenience  contributing  to  their  comfort  wOl 
be  provided.  It  is  believed  that  this  peculiar  fet-  i 
ture  will  render  this  Institution  verv  popular  viik 
strangers,  who  may  take  apartments  here,  and  wb 
can  have  the  attendance  of  any  physician  tibey  prefsr, 
and  will  be  free  to  receive  their  friends  and  visiten 
as  unrestrained  as  in  their  own  homes.  No  infec- 
tious diseases  are  admitted  within  ihe  wards  of  this 
hospital." 

FACULTY. 

Jamss  H.  MiOer,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anaton/ 
and  Physiology. 

Samuel  K,  Jennings,  M,  D.,  Professor  of  Materii 
Medics,  Therapeuticks,  and  Legal  Medicine. 

Wm.  W.  Handf,  M.  Z).,  Professor  ef  ObslsCriai 
and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

John  C,  S,  Mmkitr,  M.  D,,  Professor  of  InstitoM 
and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

Edward  Foreman,  M.  />.,  Professor  of  ChynuHiT 

John  R.  W.  Dunbar,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surge? 
and  Surgical  Anatomy. 

Washington  R,  Handy,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  ot 
Anatomy. 

OFFICERS   OF  THE   COLLBOX. 

James  H.  Miller,  President, 
John  C.  S.  Monkur,  Treasurer 
Edward  Foreman,  Seereiarg. 
Samuel  K.  Jennings,  Deem      p838J 
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IBuiblo  PostolBoe. 


BUFFALO  POSTOFFICE. 
Ths  city  of  Buffalo  is  situated  on  the  east  end  of 
lake  Erie,  at  the  head  of  the  Niagara  river,  of  the 
freat  Erie  canal,  and  at  the  mouth  of  Buffalo  creek. 
It  is  a  city  of  rapid  growth,  and  of  extensive  trade. 
lE*plendid  stores  occupied  and  filled  with  goods  taste- 
fidly  displayed  at  the  windows — blocks  of  new  stores 
and  other  buildings  going  up — steamboats  arriving 
tod  departing,  crowded  with  passengers,  and  loaded 
with  freight — omnibuses  rolling  through  the  throng- 
ed streets — all  these  seem  to  impress  one  with  the 
idea  that  he  is  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the  great  At- 
bntick  cities. 

Among  the  public  buildings  the  postoffioe  is  wor- 
thy of  attention.  It  is  situated  on  the  comer  of 
Washington  and  Seneca  streets  in  the  old  Baptist 
church.  O.  H.  Dibble,  postmaster,  H.  Case,  assist- 
ant. 

The  first  mail  ever  received  here  was  in  March, 
1803.  It  was  brought  from  the  east  on  horseback. 
It  was  afterward  brought  regularly,  once  in  two 
weeks,  in  this  manner ;  subsequently  a  stage-wagon 
waa  used.  As  the  country  advanced  in  improvement, 
he  route  was  changed  to  twice  and  three  times  a 
week,  and  finally  to  a  daily  route. 

Tb«r6  are  at  the  present  time,  sixty-six  mails  per 
week  leo^ved,  nade  «py  and  deapalebed  fkom  this 


The  amount  of  postage  on  letters  received  for  dis 
tribution  is  $40,000  per  quarter.  The  amount  re- 
ceived for,  and  delivered  in  the  city  alone,  is  $5,900 ; 
which  together  with  the  amount  charged  on  letteca 
mailed  there,  makes  the  amount  of  business  annually 
about  two  hundred  and  sixteen  thous<md  one  hundred 
dollars, 

PUMICE-STONK. 

PuMicE-STONB  is  s  substaucc  frequently  thrown 
out  of  volcanoes,  and  which  is  found  of  considera- 
ble use  in  the  arts*  It  is  very  full  of  pores,  and  re- 
sembles the  frothy  slag  produced  in  our  iron  fuma* 
ces.  It  is  of  two  colours,  black  and  white,  the  for- 
mer being  that  which  it  has  when  thrown  out  of  the 
volcano,  the  latter,  as  Cronstedt  conjectures,  being 
produced  by  exposure  to  the  air.  M.  Majellan  con- 
siders it  rather  as  a  volcanick  ejection  than  a  volca- 
nick  production  ;  and  describes  it  as  of  a  white,  red- 
dish-brown, gray,  or  black  colour.  It  is  of  a  rough 
and  porous  consistence,  being  made  up  of  slender 
fibres  parallel  to  each  other,  and  very  light,  so  dial 
it  swims  on  water.  It  strikes  fire  with  steel,  though 
with  difficulty.  A  hundred  parts  contain  from  ttz 
to  fifieen  of  magnesia,  with  a  small  proportioa  0f 
calcareous  earth,  and  the  greatest  part  sUex.  AnoA- 
er  kind  of  pumice,  which  seems  to  be  a  fermgimNM 
granite  altered  by  fire,  was  discovered  by  DokMomi 
at  StrombolL 

Pumice-stone  is  used  for  rubbing  and  smoodiivg 
die  siirlace  of  metals,  wood,  pasteboard,  and  alona. 
It  cuts  most  bodies  rapidly  when  rubbed  with  water 
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ChMtnut  Street  Thettre,  PhiUdelpbia. 


PHILADELPHIA  THEATRE. 

Treatricat.  exhibitioiiB  by  a  regular  company 
were  performed  in  Philadelphia,  as  early  as  1754 ; 
and  a  theatre  was  erected  in  that  city,  in  1759. 
The  building  was  at  Society  Hill,  in  South-street ; 
then  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  In  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  those  who  conscientiously  disap- 
proved of  theatrical  entertainments,  the  company 
continued  their  exhibitions  till  1776,  when  a  new. 
Ibeatre  was  opened  in  the  same  part  of  the  city. 
But  the  revolution  put  an  end  to  their  perform- 
ances. 

In  1793,  a  theatre  was  built  in  Chestnut  street, 
and  was  occupied  as  such  for  twenty-seven  years; 
and  the  performances  were  generally  of  a  high 
degree  of  excellence.  The  building  was  burnt  in 
1820,  and  as  was  generally  believed,  by  design. 
Another  theatre  was  soon  after  erected  on  the 
same  spot.  And  there  are  now  three  buildings 
of  the  kind  in  Philadelphia,  which  are  considered 
an  honor  to  the  city  and  the  architects. 

The  principal  front  of  the  building,  a  view  of 
which  is  here  presented,  is  on  Chestnut  street,  near 
Sixth  street.  It  is  in  the  Italian  style,  and  the  ma- 
terial marble.  Its  most  prominent  features  are 
an  arcade,  supporting  a  screen  of  composite  col- 
umns, and  a  plain  entablature,  and  is  flanked  by 
two  wings.  These  are  decorated  with  niches,  eon- 
taininff  statues  of  tragedy  and  comedy,  which  are 
considered  the  best  productions  from  the  chisel  of 
Rush  'f  and  immediately  belowthem  are  semicircu- 
jar  recesses,  with  basso-relievos,  repreeenting  the 
tragic  and  comic  muses. 


The  approach  to  the  boxes  is  from  Chestnut 
street,  through  an  arcade  of  five  entrances,  open- 
ing  into  a  vestibule  fifty-eight  feet  Ions;  by  eight 
feet  wide,  communicating,  at  eacli  end,  with  the 
box-office,  and  a  drawing-room.  The  audieDce 
part  of  the  house  is  described  on  a  semicircle  of 
forty-six  feet  in  diameter,  and  containing  three 
tiers  of  boxes.  The  form  of  the  house  is  such 
as  to  place  the  mass  of  the  audience  within 
thirty-five  feet  of  the  stage.  The  dome  is  forty- 
six  feet  in  diameter.  The  whole  building  is  one 
hundred  and  fifty  by  ninety-two,  and  will  accom- 
modate two  thousand  people. 

This  theatre  combines  beauty  and  convenience, 
with  great  security.  There  are  three  large  door* 
ways,  which  will  discharge  a  crowded  house  in  i 
few  minutes.  It  was  designed  and  executed  by  W. 
Strickland.  When  it  was  opened  in  1822,  an  an* 
propriate  address  was  made,  written  by  lu. 
Sprague  of  Boston. 


A  ooMPAKiON  that  is  cheerful  and  free  from 
swearing  and  scurrilous  discourse,  is  worth  gold. 
I  love  such  mirth  as  does  not  make  friends  asha* 
mad  to  look  upon  one  another  next  morning,  n« 
men  that  cannot  well  bear  it,  to  repent  the  monej 
that  they  spent  when  they  be  warmed  with  drink. 
And  take  this  for  a  rule  :  you  may  pick  out  sudi 
times  and  such  companions,  that  you  may  mak^ 
yourselves  merrier  for  a  little  than  a  great  deal 
of  money — for  ^  't  is  the  eompftiiyy  and  not  Uif 
charge,  that  makes  the  feast." 
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Beddenoe  of  Washington  Inrmg^  Esq. 


RRSIDENCK  OF   WASHINGTON   IRVINa. 

R  ivADER,  hast  thou  ever  perused  the  **  Sketch  Book, 
b^  GvufTrey  Crayon,  Gent.,"  and  laughed  thyself  to 
weeping,  while  following  the  fortunes  of  poor  Icha* 
bod  Crane,  the  hero  of  Sleepy  Hollow  ?  If  not,  get 
it  quickly,  laugh,  and  add  another  day  to  thy  mortal 
existence. 

I  was  yet  a  tad  when  mirth  and  sytnpathy  drew 
tears  from  my  eyes  as  I  read  the  adventures  of  the 
renowned  Ichabod,  the  schoolmaster  and  psalm- 
singer  of  that  dreamy  vale  called  Sleepy  Hollow. 
When  I  read  of  his  school  discipline,  his  unrivalled 
psalmody,  his  unrequited  love  for  the  beautiful  Ka- 
trina  Van  Tassel,  and  his  horrible  midnight  race 
with  the  Headless  Horseman,  aliaSf  Brom  Bones  and 
tn  illuminated  pumpion,  I  believed  every  word  to  he 
IS  true  as  the  witch  stories  of  Cotton  Mather. 
And  when  in  after  years  I  passed  the  residence  of 
the  good  old  Balius  Van  Tassel,  its  projecting  eves 
covered  with  green  moss,  and  the  spacious  *'  stoop,** 
still  festooned  wiih  woodbine  and  honeysuckle  as  in 
days  *'  lang  syne,"  I  almost  imagined  I  saw  the 
blooming  face  of  Katrina  peering  through  the  seven- 
by-nine  glasses  of  a  primitive  window,  and  I  invol- 
untarily listened  as  I  passed  along  the  margin  of  the 
vale,  to  catch  the  distant  nasal  strains  of  Ichabod. 

But  the  hand  of  modern  improvement  has  changed 
|hat  primitive  scene.  In  1835,  Washington  Irvino, 
.Esq,^  purchased  this  relick  of  the  days  of  the  Knick- 
erbockers, whose  vicinity  he  has  immortalized  in 
story,  and  converted  the  old  low-roofed  mansion 
where  Ichabod  ate  minced  pies,  and  ogled  with  his 
'*  green  glassy  eyes"  the  fair  Katrina,  into  the  ele- 
l^ant  and  picturesque  Anglo-Dutch  edifice  portrayed 
ui  the  above  picture.  The  grounds  ahout  it  have 
been  cleared,  the  thick  copse  that  concealed  the 
*  Taappan  Zee"  from  view  has  been  levelled,  and 
Ur.  Irving  has  rendered  it  one  of  the  most  delight- 


ful summer  residences  in  this  country.  To  the 
traveller,  the  scholar,  the  man  of  taste,  and  indeed 
to  ev^ry  American,  a  new  interest  is  added  to  the 
locale  of  one  of  Irving's  best  sketches.  The  geaias 
of  the  Pioneer  of  American  Literature  sheds  its  luii* 
tre  around  this  rural  retreat,  and  many  a  child  of  gen- 
ius, as  he  approaches  the  delightful  spot,  will  feel 
that  he  is  treading  upon  holy  ground. 

The  constellation  of  American  literature  is  now 
bright  with  many  luminaries  ;  but  Mr.  Irving's  fame 
beams  in  splendour  not  yet  equalled  by  his  stieces- 
sors,  in  the  eyes,  not  only  of  his  countrymen,  hot  of 
transatlantick  admirers.  He  has  established  a  fame 
in  England  as  permanent  as  that  of  her  best  writers. 

Previous  to  the  appearance  of  the  *'  Sketch  Book" 
scarcely  a  single  work  from  an  American  pen  had 
been  deemed  worthy  of  republication  by  the  London 
publishers.  But  no  sooner  did  the  English  publick 
become  acquainted  with  "  Geoffrey  Crayon,  Gent," 
than  they  sought  to  know  him  better.  The  first  au^ 
thors  of  that  country  bestowed  upon  Mr.  Irving  the 
meed  of  just  praise ;  and  a  celebrated  magazine 
writer  pronounced  him  the  **  Goldsmith  of  the  age." 
Attention  was  then  turned  to  the  budding  genius  of 
America,  and  its  talented  representative  was  received 
as  an  honoured  guest  into  the  highest  literary  circles 
of  the  British  metropolis. 

High  as  Mr.  Irving  stood  in  the  literary  world, 
the  appearance  of  **  Bracebridge  Hall,  or  the  Hu- 
mourist," increased  his  reputation  as  a  pleasing  and 
elegant  writer.  The  work  gives  a  faithful  picture 
of  English  feelings  and  manners,  their  old  populai 
customs.  May-day  sports,  and  Christmas  revetriea. 
The ''  Alhambra"  and  "  Astoria"  are  among  hu  suIh 
sequent  standard  productions.  His  writings  are  few 
when  compared  with  many  of  his  contemporaries,  but 
they  all  have  that  elegance  of  finish  so  necessaiy  to 
establish  an  enduring  fame,  which  few  of  the  laoM 
yoluminow  anihon  exhibil.  g.i.edbyGOOgle 
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Etfltam  Stata  Penitflotiary,  PennsylTaiiia. 


EASTERN   STATE  PENITENTIARY,  PENNSYL- 
VANIA 

Thb  anniiBl  incremae  of  the  number  of  conTicts, 
aftd  ihe  insufficiency  of  ibe  prisone  in  Pbiladelphia 
for  their  accominodation,  induced  the  legislature,  in 
1821,  to  authorize  the  construction  of  another,  in 
which  the  separate  con6nement  of  every  convict, 
day  and  night,  could  be  fully  accomplished.  This 
prison  is  represented  in  our  engraving. 

The  Eastern  State  Penitentiary  is  situated  on  one 
of  the  most  elevated,  airy,  and  healthy  sites,  in  the 
vieinity  of  Philadelphia.  The  comer-stone  of  the 
front  bnilding  was  laid  on  the  22d  of  May,  1823. 
Large  sums  have  been  expended  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  an  unusual  degree  of  solidity  and  durability 
to  every  part  of  this  immense  structure,  which  is  the 
most  extensive  building  in  the  United  States.  The 
ground  occupied  by  it  contains  about  ten  acres. 

The  front  of  this  building  is  composed  of  large 
blocks  of  hewn  and  squared  granite  ;  the  walls  are 
twelve  feet  thick  at  the  base,  and  diminish  to  the 
top,  where  they  are  two  feet  and  nine  inches  in  thick- 
ness. A  wall  of  thirty  feet  in  height  above  the  inte- 
riouT  platform  encloses  an  area  six  hundred  and  forty 
feet  square  :  at  each  angle  of  the  wall  is  a  tower  foi 
the  parpose  of  overlooking  the  establishmcitt ;  three 
ether  towers  are  situated  near  the  gate  of  entrance. 
The  facade  or  principal  front,  is  six  hundred  and 
seventy  feet  in  length,  and  reposes  on  a  terrace, 
which,  from  the  inequalities  of  the  ground,  varies 
from  three'  to  nine  feet  in  height ;  the  basement  or 
Mting  course,  which  is  ten  foet  high,  is  scarped, 
and  extends  uniformly  the  whole  length.  The  cen- 
tre hmlding  is  two  hundred  feei  in  length,  and  con- 
9mm  of  two  projecting  massive  square  towers  ^hy 
htii  high,  crowned  by  projecting  embattled  parapeto. 


supported  by  pointed  arches,  resting  on  corbels  or 
brackets.  The  pointed  munnioned  windows  in  these 
towers  contribute  in  a  high  degree  to  their  pictur- 
esque effect.  The  curtain  between  the  towers  is 
forty-one  feet  high,  and  is  finished  with  a  parapet 
and  embrasures.  The  pointed  windows  in  it  are 
very  lofty  and  narrow.  The  great  gateway  in  the 
centre  is  a  very  conspicuous  feature ;  it  is  twenty- 
seven  feet  high,  and  fifteen  wide,  and  is  filled  by  a 
ma-ssive  wrought  iron  portcullis,  and  double  oaken 
gates,  studded  with  projecting  iron  rivets,  the  whole 
weighing  several  tuns ;  nevertheless,  they  can  be 
opened  with  the  greatest  facility.  On  each  side  of 
this  entrance,  which  is  the  most  imposing  in  the 
United  States,  are  enormous  solid  buttresses,  dimin- 
ishing in  oflsets,  and  terminating  in  pinnacles.  A 
lofiy  octangular  tower,  eighty  feet  high,  contunhiE 
an  alarm-bell  and  clock,  surmounts  this  entrance,  and 
forms  a  picturesque  proportional  centre.  On  each 
side  of  this  main  building,  which  contains  the  apsit* 
ments  of  the  warden,  keepers,  domesticks,  &c.,  are 
screen  wing  walls,  which  appear  to  constitute  por^ 
tions  of  the  main  edifice  ;  they  are  pierced  with 
small,  blank,  pointed  windows,  and  are  surmounted 
by  a  parapet ;  at  their  extremities  are  high  octangu- 
lar towers  terminating  in  parapets,  pierced  by  em- 
brasures. In  the  centre  of  the  great  courtyard  is 
an  observatory,  whence  long  corridors,  eight  in  num* 
her,  radiate.  On  each  side  of  these  corridors  the 
cells  are  situated,  each  at  right  angles  to  them,  and 
communicating  with  them  only  by  small  openings, 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  prisoner  with  food, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  his  movements 
without  attracting  his  attention  ;  other  apertures,  foi 
the  admission  of  cool  or  heated  air,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  veutilatioB,  are  provided.  A  notel  and  in- 
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oontriTance  ia  Mch  cell,  prevents  Uie  poeei- 
il]r«f  eettvefsatien,  preeenreetiM  purity  of  the  at- 
noephere  of  the  cells,  and  dispenses  with  the  other- 
wise unavoidable  necessity  of  leaving  the  apart- 
ment^ except  when  the  regulations  permit ;  flues 
eondaci  heated  air  from  large  cockle  stoves  to  the 
eeBs.  Light  is  admitted  by  a  large  circular  glass  in 
Am  «rawB  of  the  arch,  which  is  raking,  and  in  the 
A^l^beet  part  sixteen  feet  and  six  inches  above  the 
t#or»  which  is  of  wood,  overlaying  a  solid  founda- 
liitt  of  stone.  The  walls  are  plastered  and  neatly 
wMte^washed ;  the  cells  are  eleven  feet  nine  inches 
Img*  and  sevoa  feet  six  inches  wide  ;  at  the  extrem- 
is «f  the  cell,  opposite  to  the  apertures  for  inspection, 
pHevioiisly  mentioned,  is  the  door-way,  containing 
tito  doors  ;  one  of  lattice-work,  or  grating,  to  admit 
ibe  air  and  secure  the  prisoner  ;  the  other  composed 
ef  [^anks  to  exclude  the  air,  if  required  »  this  door 
leads  to  a  yard  eighteen  feet  by  eight,  the  walls  of 
i^ftcb  are  eleven  and  a  half  feet  in  height,  attached 
toeach  cell.  The  number  of  the  latter  in  the  pres- 
••Iplan  is  only  two  hundred  and  sixty-six,  but  it 
tmr  be  increased  to  eight  hundred  and  eighteen, 
without  resorting  to  the  i^dition  of  second  stories. 

This  peniteniary  is  the  only  edifice  in  this  coun- 
try, which  is  calculated  to  convey  to  our  citizens  the 
extamal  appearance  of  those  magnificent  and  pictur- 
esqne  eastlea  of  the  middle  ages,  which  contribute 
so  eminently  to  embellish  the  scenery  of  Europe. 
Mr.  John  Haviland  was  the  architect 


Indian  Skeleton. — ^In  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  be- 
tween South  Amboy  and  Cheesequakes,  immediately 
along  the  shore  of  the  Raritan  bay,  are  several  beds 
of  potter's  clay,  which  are  chiefiy  used  for  making 
the  kind  of  pottery  called  stone  ware,  although  some 
of  the  finest  of  it  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
porcelain  and  delft  ware :  from  its  being  so  beauti- 
fully variegated  with  red,  green,  and  other  colours, 
It  is  called  peach-blossom  clay.  Immediately  upon 
the  upper  surface  of  the  clay,  there  is  a  layer  of 
sand,  ranging  from  &ve  inches  to  twenty  feet  in 
thickness.  In  removing  this  sand,  there  have  been 
found  at  different  times,  vegetable  relicks,  such  as 
wood  completely  carbonized,  and  in  a  state  of  lignite, 
and  some  nearly  pure  charcoal.  Amber  is  found 
here,  which  the  workmen  call  rosum.  It  is  also 
found  washed  up  on  the  beach  after  an  easterly 
storm. 

A  few  years  since,  while  the  workmen  were  en- 
gaged in  removing  a  portion  <»f  this  sand,  they  dis- 
covered several  feet  below  the  surface,  the  bones  of 
the  feet  of  a  man,  and  upon  examination,  they  found 
a  whole  skeleton  of  an  Indian  chief.  He  had  been 
buried  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  his  face  toward  the 
east,  and  by  his  side  were  found,  in  a  perfect  state 
.  sf  preservation,  a  war-club,  three  pipes,  several 
Aeads  of  arrows  made  of  homsUme,  some  stone 
hatchets,  and  other  articles — plainly  showing  that 
at  one  time  he  was  a  powerAil  chief  of  the  Del- 
awares,  a  tribe  of  Indians  that  once  owned  New 
Jersey  The  articles  found  with  him  have  carefully 
been  preserved.    The  war-club  is  about  one  inch  in 


diickness,  three  inches  wide  at  the  top,  two  incbe* 
at  the  handle,  and  cut  out  in  the  middle  to  the  thick- 
ness of  one  inch,  and  it  is  about  two  feet  long.  On 
both  sides  from  the  top,  tmtil  about  one  third  the  way 
down,  it  is  regularly  carved  ;  no  doubt  the  record  of 
his  chieftain  authority.  The  pipes  found  with  him, 
are  cut  out  of  solid  stone,  (soapstone,)  and  has  also 
a  rude  engraving  on  its  surface.  The  skeleton  itself 
was  again  decently  interred  in  a  wild  and  secluded 
spot,  by  Col.  Morgan,  there  to  remain  until  the  last 
trump  shall  "  wake  it  with  its  warning." 

But  a  handful  (less  than  forty)  of  that  once  power- 
ful tribe  now  remain.  Like  the  leaves  of  autumn 
they  have  fallen  and  been  scattered.  A  few  short 
years,  and  the  name  of  Lenni  Lelappe  will  be  for- 
gotten for  ever. 

Four  years  since,  a  chief  whose  head  had  num- 
bered seventy  winters,  was  sent  by  his  tribe,  fiom 
the  shores  of  lake  Michigan,  to  claim  from  the  slate 
of  New  Jersey,  an  extinguishment  of  their  last  res- 
ervation, the  fisheries  on  the  Delaware  river.  And 
was  this  aged  chief  met  with  sneers  and  scoffs,  and 
sent  away  because  he  was  an  Indian?  No — his 
demand  was  heard,  the  claim  of  his  tribe  admitted, 
and  paid  from  the  state  treasury.  '*The  last  link 
was  broken,"  which  boimd  him  to  his  native  soil, 
and  he  left  us  for  ever. 

Curious  Discovery  at  Pompeii. — A  letter  from 
Naples  of  the  twenty-third  of  October,  published  in 
the  Paris  National,  says  :  Professor  Zahn  has  this 
moment  returned  to  town  with  the  intelligence  of  a 
most  curious  discovery  that  has  just  been  made  at 
Pompeii.  A  complete  table-service  in  silver  has 
been  found.  It  consists  of  forty-four  plates,  a  large 
dish,  three  small  vessels,  two  spoons,  and  four  forks. 
The  workmanship  is  admirable,  and  the  articles  are 
aU  in  die  highest  state  of  preservation. 

Tail  of  a  Gigantick  Lizard. — ^The  tail  of  a  gi- 
gantick  lizard  or  crocodile,  completely  converted  into 
stone  of  the  hardest  texture,  has  been  found  about 
twenty  yards  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  the 
-shaA  of  a  coalpit  which  has  been  recently  opene(? 
near  Chesterfield,  in  Derbyshire.  In  about  thre« 
years  time,  when  other  shafts  shall  have  been  formed, 
it  is  probable  there  will  be  discovered  the  cast  ol 
some  extraordinary  animal  of  large  dimensions,  hi 
solid  stone,  equal  to  the  present  fragment,  which  i:i 
so  singularly  perfect,  that  it  shows  every  wrinkle 
and  indent  of  the  external  muscles  and  texture  of  th  * 
skin.  Tho  bead  of  an  immense  animal  was  found 
a  few  days  since,  in  a  bed  of  chalk,  at  the  back  oi 
Kemp  town.  It  measures  three  feet  one  and  a  half 
inches  in  length,  and  one  foot  nine  inches  thick. 

Discovery  of  Marble, — In  the  island  of  liret^ 
on  the  west  eoast  of  Scotland,  an  engineer  has  lately 
discovered  some  beautiful  blocks  of  white  marble,  an(l 
an  inexhaustible  strata  of  variegated  granite,  imdula 
ting  streaks  of  red,  white,  and  black.  At  the  R<mt>, 
in  the  island  of  Mull,  comparatively  pure  red  and 
white  granite  occurs  in  vast  abundance.  This  is  by 
far  the  most  beautiful  variety  in  the  country,  or  per 
haps  in  the  world.  One  of  the  many  blocks  forming 
the  debris  of  an  adjoining  mountain,  was  found  to 
measure  twelve  cubick  feet  to  the  tun — ^no  less  than 
one  himdred  and  four  square  tuns  of  workable  granilt? 
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INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 


This  institution  was  established  in  1820,  and 
the  building  erected  in  1824.  It  is  constructed 
of  rranite ;  the  front  is  ninety-six  feet,  and  the 
width  is  sixty-three  feet.  The  legislature  of 
Pennsylnuiia  granted  eight  thousand  dollars  to 
the  funds  of  the  institution,  and  to  which  were 
added  donations  from  some  liberal  individuals. 
The  state  made  prorision  also  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  fifty  indigent  pupils,  for  several  years. 
Maryland  and  New  Jersey  gave  support  to  the 
institution ;  the  former  by  an  appropriation  of 
thirty-five  hundred  dollars  for  a  number  of  years, 
to  sapport  indigent  deaf  and  dumb  children  of 
that  state ;  and  the  latter,  by  maintaining  twelve 
pupils,  for  an  indefinite  period.  The  children 
are  taught  industrious  habits,  and  their  minds  so 
cultivated  by  their  skilful  teachers,  that  they 
acquire  much  useful  information.  The  pupils 
continue  in  the  asylum  from  four  to  six  years. 
The  system  pursued  in  the  institution  is  agreea- 
ble to  the  theory  of  the  Abbe  Sicard ;  and  sub- 
stantially confonpable  to  that  adopted  in  the 
American  asylum  at  Hartford. 


THE  MISSISSIPPL 


Wb  have  never  viewed  a  grander  spectacle  than 
that  which  the  mighty  stream,  rolling  lis  vast  floods 
along  our  city  to  the  deep,  now  presents.  The  Mis- 
sissippi even  in  its  mildest  mood  is  terrible.  When 
it  pours  among  its  dark  waters  beneath  the  gentle 
gleamings  of  a  midsummer^s  sunset ;  or  when  its 


gilding  ripples  are  burnished  by  the  silvery  effulgence 
of  the  midnight  moon,  its  course  is  still  mighty — 
fearful — ^resistless  ;  and  we  think  of  its  fair  lonely 
journeying,  and  the  scenes  it  has  witnessed,  and  we 
look  upon  its  placid  surface  shadowed  by  the  for- 
ests of  its  banks,  and  it  seems  to  us  in  all  its  majea 
tick  magnificence  only  as  the  giant  slumbering  from 
his  labour. 

But  when  the  beautiful  spring  time  is  over  and  the 
balmy  moonlit  evening  of  summer  b  past,  and  Au- 
tumn's shadowy  glory  is  no  more ;  when  winter 
broods  over  desolated  nature,  then  it  is  that  the  ''terri- 
ble Mississippi,"  assumes  all  its  fearfulness  of  aapect, 
and  we  realize  that  we  are  gazing  upon  the  miehti- 
est  stream,  with  but  a  single  exception  that  flows 
upon  our  globe.  All  then  is  unmingled  grandeur — 
sublimity — magnificence. 

Turn  your  eye  even  now,  reader,  over  its  troubled 
surface,  and  what  a  spectacle  does  that  mighty  mass 
of  volumed  water  present !  The  opposite  shore  is 
desolate,  bleak  and  cheerless  :  the  naked  banks  rise 
steep  from  the  rushing  stream  mantled  with  ice — 
the  trees  are  leafless  and  drear — at  intervals  through 
their  bare,  weather-beaten  tninks  yuu  catch  a  glimpse 
of  an  ancient  mound  upon  the  smooth  prairie,  while 
far  away  in  the  blue  distance,  standing  out  against 
the  dim  eastern  horizon,  is  perceived  the  long  line 
of  white  clifls  or  the  summits  of  the  bluffs,  sweeping 
away  from  the  view.  Bloody  Island  in  the  midst 
of  the  rushing  stream  stretches  out  its  barren,  sandy 
shores,  sad  and  gloomy  as  a  graveyard  !  ah !  a  grave- 
yard; and  when  the  associations  connected  with  its 
dark  history  are  permitted  to  throng  the  mind,  the 
appellation  is  no  misnomer.  A  graveyard ! — let  il 
bear  the  tiile;  whatever  our  view  respecting   the 

it  h9f^  witnessed,  thf  nane  is  appropriate. 
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TransylTania  Univenity,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 


TRANSYLVANIA  UNIVERSITY. 

MEDICAL   DEPARTBISNT. 

Ths  new  hall  of  this  institution,  represented  in 
die  cut,  is  the  fruit  of  the  munificence  of  the  city 
council  of  Lexington.  Early  in  1839,  a  vote  was 
paMed  granting  forty-five  thousand  dollars  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  edifice,  and  the  enlargement  of  the 
library,  apparatus  and  museum ;  and  three  thousand 
doUars  were  added  to  that  sum  by  several  citizens,  to 
{mrchase  a  suitable  lot  of  ground.  On  the  4th  of  Ju- 
ly, 1839,  the  comer-stone  was  laid,  with  the  usual 
masonic  ceremonies,  and  the  house  was  covered  in 
November.  The  whole  will  be  completed  by  the 
first  of  September  next,  and  will  present  the  most 
capacious,  well  arranged  and  perfect  establishment 
of  the  kind  in  America. 

Dimensions  of  the  hall,  including  the  portico  in 
front,  are  63  by  160  feet,  three  stories  high.  In  ad- 
dition to  three  very  spacious  lecture  rooms,  there  is 
a  very  large  library  room,  a  large  museum  room,  a  pri- 
▼ate  room  for  each  professor,  5  dissecting  rooms,  jani- 
tor's apartments,  Sic.  &c.  The  whole  establishment 
wOl  be  lighted*,  warmed  and  ventilated,  in  the  most 
advantageons  manner,  and  will  embody  every  desira- 
ole  convenience  for  such  an  institution.  The  ana- 
tomical department,  public  ana  private,  is  so  arrang- 
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ed  and  so  provided  for,  as  to  make  it  equal,  at  least, 
to  any  other  in  this  country,  in  every  respect. 

Of  the  appropriation  by  the  city  council,  fifteen 
thousand  dollars  were  set  apart,  especially  for  the 
library,  museum  and  apparatus ;  to  expend  which  in 
the  best  practicable  way.  Professors  Peter  and  Bush 
visited  the  eastern  cities  of  America,  and  Europe,  in 
the  last  spring  and  su  mmer .  The  greater  part  of  their 
purchases  has  been  received,  and  the  residue  is  ex- 
pected early  in  the  coming  season.  They  embraea 
the  finest,  rarest,  and  most  valuable  wax  and  other 
artificial  preparations  in  Europe,  almost  without  num- 
ber ;  the  most  splendid  articles  of  chemical  and  phi- 
losophical apparatus ;  forty-one  magnificent  pictarea, 
more  than  two  by  three  feet  each,  of  the  most  impor- 
tant medicinal  plants,  drawn  from  living  vegetables, 
in  the  Jardin  des  Flantea,  in  Paris,  by  Chazel;  tha 
rarest,  as  well  as  the  most  modem  medical  works 
that  could  be  found  in  London  and  Paris,  sufficient 
to  swell  the  Medical  library  to  at  least  seven  thou- 
sand volumes. 

The  graduates  of  this  school  are  about  twelve  Inn- 
dred,  scattered  throughout  the  great  valley,  some  of 
them  occupying  the  station  of  professors  in  kindred 
establishments.  The  class  of  1839-40  numbered  two 
hundred  and  fifty-six,  being  larger  than  for  the  laal 
five  yean. 

The  number  of  surgical  operations  perforoMd  hj 
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Pwliwor  Dudkjy  m  LesiBfloiit  is  ummnm*  More 
than  one  handred  mad  fifty  times,  1m  has  tmeemMity 
cat  for  stone,  and  he  is  constaatiy  sdicited  to  operate 
on  persons  from  all  parts  of  the  west  This  fact,  to- 
gether with  the  well  known  quiet  and  moral  charac- 
ter of  the  city,  the  hospitality  of  the  people,  and  the 
standing  of  the  medical  faculty,  has  given  the  school 
its  high  prominence  in  the  valley.  The  course  of 
lectures  regulariy  opens  on  the  first  Monday  of  No- 
Tember,  and  closes  on  the  last  day  of  February.  The 
cost  of  all  the  Professors*  tickets  is  one  hundred  and 
five  dollars,  in  the  notes  of  good  and  s<^vent  banks, 
of  the  states  whence  the  pupils  respectively  oorae. 
The  dissecting  ticket  (which  is  optkmal)  is  ten  dol- 
lars, and  the  matriculation  tidiet,  five  doflais.  Good 
boarding  and  lodging  (fuel  and  light  included)  may 
be  had  at  from  three  to  four  dollars  per  week. 

The  examination  of  camfidates  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine,  commences  on  the  first  day  of 
March,  and  the  degrees  are  conferred  about  the  fif- 
teenth of  the  same  month.  The  graduation  fee  is 
twenty  dollars.  The  faculty  now  consists  of  Profes- 
sors Dudley^  Anatomy  and  Surgery;  Btt$h^  (adjunct) 
Anatomy  and  Surgery ;  Cro»8^  Institutes  and  Medical 
Jurisprudence ;  Smitlh  Theory  and  Practice  of  Me- 
dicine ;  BichardBon,  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Wo- 
men and  Children;  3iitcheUt  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeatics;  Fetert  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy. 
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From  the  LauisTille  Literaiy  News-Leltflr. 
LOGAN. 

A«ON«  the  earliest  and  most  respectable  of  the 
•migrants  to  Kentucky — says  an  interesting  writer 
—was  Benjamin  Logan.  His  father  immigrated  to 
this  country  from  Ireland  early  in  the  last  century, 
and  settled  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvraia,  whence  he 
soon  after  removed  to  Virginia,  where  he  died.  To 
las  eldest  son,  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch, 
descended,  by  the  laws  of  the  state,  all  the  real  pro- 
perty of  the  father,  as  he  ha(L deceased  intestate: 
but  to  this  disposition,  Logan  would  not  consent; 
and,  as  the  farm  was  too  small  to  divide,  he  caused 
h  to  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  appropriated  to  the 
benefit  of  his  younger  brother  and  sisters.  By  their 
mited  assistance,  he  purchased  a  farm  on  a  fork  of 
Ifae  James  River,  which  was  secured  to  his  mother 
for  life.  Logan  was  at  this  time  but  fourteen  years 
of  age.  Seven  years  afterwards  he  accompanied 
Col.  Beauquette  in  an  expedition  against  the  north- 
em  Indians,  as  sergeant  of  the  company,  and  con- 
ducted himself  with  a  bravery  ptophetic  of  his  ftiture 
career.  On  his  return  he  married,  and  removing 
wtsi  of  the  Alleghanies,  bought  a  farm  and  com- 
meneed  a  settlement  on  the  banks  of  the  Holston,  a 
river  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Virginia,  and, 
flowing  south-west,  unites  with  the  Clinch  to  form 
the  Tennessee. 

In  *74,  Logan  accompanied  Lewis  and  Dunmore 
hi  the  Scioto  expedition,  and  distinguished  himself 
«t  te  mMBorable  battle  <^  the  Kenhawa.  The  n^xt 
year  he  removed  to  Kentucky,  wnere  ae  remained 


until  Ae  sprmg  of  *70,  whes  ke  retmned  W  tm 
Holsttm  for  his  family,  and  commenced  with  thmn 
a  settlement  not  far  from  the  spot  where  the  town 
of  Harrodsbargh  now  stands— 4ong  known  as  Logan's 
ForL  During  the  ensuing  summer,  however,  the 
assaults  of  the  savages  were  so  fierce  and  incessautt 
that  he  was  forced  to  send  his  family  to  Harrods- 
burgh  for  safety,  while  he  remained  at  the  settlement 
to  cultivate  his  farm.  The  next  spring,  a  few  set> 
tiers  having  joined  him,  IjOgan  again  removed  his 
family  to  the  Fort,  resolved  to  sustain  himself 
against  the  assaults  of  the  savages.  This  removal 
had  hardly  been  efiected,  when,  early  one  momin|^ 
the  20th  of  May,  as  the  women  were  employed  m 
milking  the  cows  at  the  entrance  to  the  garrison, 
with  several  of  the  men  attending  them,  a  body  of 
Indians  suddenly  made  their  appearance,  and,  before 
a  retreat  could  be  efiected,  fired  on  tlie  settlers,  kill* 
ing  two  men  and  wounding  a  third.  The  party  al 
once  rushed  into  the  fort  and  secured  the  postern 
before  the  savages  could  avail  themselves  of  the  sur- 
prise. But  Harrison,  the  man  who  had  been  wound- 
ed, was  still  lying  upon  the  spot  where  he  fell,  in 
full  view  of  the  garrison  and  exposed  to  the  foe, 
who,  doubtless,  forebore  to  dispatch  him  at  once,  in 
expectation  that  a  sally  from  the  fort  would  be  made 
to  save  him.  Such  a  rescue  appeared  little  less  than 
madness :  certain  death  to  several  of  the  party  seem- 
ed inevitable  should  the  attempt  be  made,  and  the 
whole  force  now  consisted  of  but  a  dozen  men— a 
number  far  too  few  for  an  effectual  defence.  The 
wife  and  children  of  the  wounded  man  were  within 
the  fort,  and  their  lamentations  may  be  conceived 
better  than  described.  At  this  distressing  crisis. 
Logan  declared  himself  ready  to  sally  forth  ana 
bring  in  the  wounded  man,  if  any  one  would  accom- 
pany him.  At  length,  one  of  the  settlers,  named 
Martin,  consented  to  the  proposition,  and  the  gals 
being  opened  the  pair  rushed  forth.  No  sooner  did 
they  make  their  appearance,  than  Harrison  exerted 
himself  vigorously  to  rise :  seeing  this,  Martin  sup- 
posed him  able  to  effect  his  escape  without  aasii- 
tance,  and  instantly  retreated  into  the  fort.  But  the 
wounded  man  fell  back  again  almost  lifeless  from 
exhaustion,  and  Logan  sprang  forward  to  his  relief. 
A  shower  of  rifle-balls  instantly  poured  upon  the 
devoted  man  from  every  tree,  and  bush,  and  thicket. 
Regardless  of  danger,  he  seized  his  companion  In 
his  arms  and  bore  him  triumphantly  into  the  garri- 
son, though  the  fire  of  the  foe  continued  withont 
intermission.  Wonderful  to  relate,  Logan  received 
not  a  solitary  wound,  though  his  clothes,  and  hat, 
and  the  gate  of  the  fort  were  completely  riddled  wifli 
rifle-balls !  Such  an  exploit  would  have  added  glory 
to  the  most  illustrious  name  on  the  page  of  history 
or  romance! — The  garrison  was  now  more  vige- 
roosly  assailed  than  ever  by  the  savages,  and  every 
individual  within  its  walls— men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren— were  engaged  to  the  extent  of  their  several 
ability,  in  the  defence.  But  so  obstinate  and  pro- 
tracted was  the  siege,  that  the  scarcity  of  ammuni- 
tion soon  became  alarming  in  the  fort,  and  so  closely 
was  it  blockaded,  that  any  attempt  to  obtain  relief 
from  Holston— the  nearest  place  of  supply — eeeoMd 
utterly  impracticable.  In  this  despentie  situatiQii, 
Logan  resolved  to  undertake  the  haa^ardous  office  of 
courier,  and  charging  his  friends  to  sustain  themselves 
until  his  return,  lie  left  the  fort  one  dark  night,  and» 
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efftwBng  tfarough  the  In^an  encampment  unperceiv- 
efl»  he  took  up  his  march  for  Hobton.  AYoiding 
the  travelled  roote,  he  pursued  his  lonely  way 
throngh  a  wilderness  never  before  trodden  by  the 
(bot  of  civifized  man,  and,  afiter  incredible  privation 
and  snfferin^,  reached  his  place  of  destination  in 
safety.  He  immediately  obtained  a  supply  of  am- 
mnnidon,  and  returning  to  the  fort  by  ^e  route  he 
came,  found  his  friends  reduced  to  the  last  extremi^ 
of  sufierlng.  The  defence  was  now  conducted  with 
soch  energy,  that,  in  a  few  days,  the  arrival  of  an 
(landred  men  under  Col.  Bowman  induced  the  In- 
dlaiis  to  retreats 

During  the  whole  of  the  years  *77  and  '78,  the 
savages,  especially  the  Shawnee  tribe,  were  so  ex- 
oeedingly  annoying,  that  in  the  summer  of  '79  an 
expedition  was  resolved  on  against  Ghillicothe,  their 

grincipal  village,  in  which  Logan  was  chosen  second 
I  eommand.  Col.  Bowman  commanding  in  chief. 
The  expedition,  embracing  one  hundred  and  sixty 
volunteers  well  versed  in  Indian  warfare,  left  Har- 
rodsburgh  in  July,  and  arrived  within  a  mile  of  the 
village  in  the  night,  without  being  discovered.  Spies 
were  now  sent  on,  as  usual,  to  learn  the  situation  of 
&e  foe,  and  they  returned  with  a  report  so  favourable 
thM  an  attack  was  resolved  on  immediately,  and  the 
detachment  was  put  in  motion.  The  mode  of  as- 
sault upon  the  town  was  arranged  thus: — Logan 
was  to  advance  in  silence  to  the  left  side  of  the  vil- 
lage, with  half  of  the  force — Bowman  to  make  a 
similar  movement  to  the  right  with  the  other  half, 
and  then,  having  encircled  it,  at  a  concerted  signal,  a 
simultaneous  attack  was  to  commence.  Logan  con- 
ducted his  troops  successfully  to  the  post  appointed 
hiuiy  and,  with  solicitude  awaited  the  arrival  of  Bow- 
man. Hour  after  ho^r  stole  away  until  the  dawn 
began  to  break,  and  notliing  had  yet  been  seen  of 
the  commander.  Logan  now  directed  his  men  to 
conceal  themselves  as  well  as  they  could  in  the 
trass,  still  anxiously  expecting  the  signal  for  attack. 
These  movements  before  long  aroused  one  of  the 
tillage  dogs  from  his  slumbers,  and  forthwith  the 
animal  began  to  bark  most  furiously,  and  rushed  out 
in  the  direction  of  the  ambush.  The  noise  awoke 
one  of  the  savages,  who  advanced  towards  the  party 
very  cautiously  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitering. 
fie  had  nearly  fallen  into  the  midst  of  the  detach- 
ment, when  a  gun  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  village 
from  one  of  Bowman's  party  broke  the  stillness,  and 
ihe  Indian,  with  a  shrill  war-whoop,  fled  to  the 
council-house.  Logan  now  saw  that  all  concealment 
was  at  an  end,  and  gave  an  order  for  instant  onset, 
in  fiill  expectation  of  a  gallant  support  from  the  other 
detachment.  The  whole  village  was  now  roused, 
and  the  Indians  rushed  in  one  mass  to  the  council- 
house  in  the  centre ;  Logan  advanced  and  took  pos- 
BCFsion  of  the  deserted  cabins,  and  at  length  planted 
himself  within  rifle-shot  of  the  foe,  anxiously  expect- 
ing every  moment  the  signal  for  a  general  assault 
from  his  commander.  But  no  signal  was  given,  and 
•con  the  savages  •having  recovered  from  their  panic, 
commenced  a  heavy  fire,  and  indicated  a  disposidon 
"to  surround  the  detachment  and  cut  off  its  retreat. 
The  novel  proposition  was  now  suggested  by  the 
gallant  Logan,  to  contrive  a  portable  breastwork  of 
me  puncheons  forming  the  floor  of  the  cabins,  and, 
imder  its  defence,  rush  upon  the  garrison  of  the 
"Stages  and  carry  it  by  assault.    The  success  of 


such  a  mancBUvre,  if  seeoiided  by  BowiBia«  wooU, 
dottbtless,  have  been  most  dgnal ;  and  is»  eflBU  «MI 
all  the  other  Indmi  tribes  would  have  beea  hiffdy 
favourable  to  the  peace  of  tlie  settlers ;  but,  just  ai 
the  movement  was  resolved  on,  a  messenger  from 
the  commander  of  the  expedition  brought  oidera  to 
Logan  to  retreat.  Most  reluctantly  was  he  forced 
to  obey ;  and  now  commenced  a  seene  most  tuiiHil> 
tuous  and  distressing.  Every  individual  sought  loB 
own  safety  at  his  own  discretion  and  in  his  owb 
way ;  and  the  Indians,  though  surprised  at  such  a 
causeless  flight,  sallied  forth  from  their  fortiflcationi 
and  poured  on  the  fugitives  a  shower  of  balls.  They 
soon  feu  in  with  lk>wman's  party,  which,  panic* 
struck,  to  Logan's  astonishmentg  were  standing  on 
the  identical  spot,  from  which  he  had  parted  with 
them  on  the  preceding  night  By  great  exertion  on 
the  part  of  Logan,  assisted  by  Harrod,  Bedinger* 
Bulger  and  some  other  gallant  spirits,  order  was,  at 
len^,  to  some  degree,  restored;  but  the  savages 
poured  in  from  all  sides  a  heavy,  and  somewhat 
fatal,  fire.  Forming  his  men  into  a  hollow  square* 
Logan  soon  repelled  the  foe;  but  rallying  again, 
they  made  a  simultaneous  attack  on  his  front,  rear, 
and  both  flanks.  The  square  was  again  formed— 
the  Indians  were  again  repelled-^the  retreat  was  re- 
commenced, when  again  the  same  deadly  fire  opened 
upon  the  harrassed  fugitives  from  every  tree  and 
thicket  Disheartened  by  these  repeated  attacks, 
the  men  began  to  waver,  and  a  panic  seemed  once 
more  about  to  seize  them,  when  Logan,  by  an  act 
of  decisive,  desperate  bravery,  dispersed  the  savages, 
slew  their  chief,  and  led  off  his  men  without  furUier 
loss: — this  exploit  was  to  take  the  boldest  of  his 
men,  and  dashing  on  horseback  into  the  coverts  of 
the  enemy,  cut  them  down  without  distinction  or  de- 
lay. The  loss  in  this  retreat  was  nine  killed  and 
several  wounded,  while  but  two  Indian  scalps  were 
borne  ofl*.  Yet  though  the  expedition  was,  on  the 
whQle,  a  signal  failure,  Lo?an  returned  to  Kentucky 
with  a  brilliant  reputation  for  gallantry  and  general- 
ship. 

From  this  period  for  several  years  Logan  pursued 
the  peaceful  calling  of  a  farmer.  In  the  summer  of 
'88  he  was  called  on  to  conduct  an  expedition  against 
the  north-western  Indians,  but  nothing  of  any  great 
moment  transpired  in  the  enterprise,  except  the 
destruction  of  a  few  villages  and  cornfields.  On  his 
return,  Logr.n  devoted  himself  to  the  eivU  affairs  of 
the  state,  which  then  began  to  demand  all  the  talent 
and  energy  within  her  borders.  In  course  of  his  !«• 
sidence  in  Kentucky,  Logan  became  a  magistrate,  a 
legislator,  a  captain,  a  colonel,  and  was  finally 
honoured  with  the  rank  and  title  of  general.  Hit 
education  in  eariy  life  was  very  inconsiderable, 
though  his  talents,  had  they  been  cultivated,  would 
undoubtedly  have  distinguished  him  in  the  cal»iaet, 
as  much  as  his  valour  distinguished  him  in  iio  fiekL 
He  was  calm,  contemplative,  and  taciturn  in  hii 
manners ;  athletic,  handsome,  and  dignified  in  per- 
son, and  in  character  irreproachable.  His  descent 
dants  have  just  cause  to  be  proud  of  thrar  ancestry. 


The  woman  who  values  her  mental  qualities  sota 
than  her  beauty,  is  msiperior  to  her  sex.  8k&  wha 
esteems  herself  more  on  account  of  her  beasty  ikm 
of  her  litoMs,  ia  of  her  mx^ 
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AN  HISTORICAL  SKETCH 

or  THB  NATCHEZ,  <»l  DISTRICT  OK  NATCHEZ^ 
IS  Tm  VTAiv  or  Mucmim;  from  iim  to  tiM* 

ST  KAim  lUTLBB. 

(From  the  Wettern  Hess^iger.) 
The  earliest  information  of  the  Natchez  or  Dis- 
trict OF  Natchez,  (as  it  was  differently  termed,) 
is  furnished  by  the  French.  That  spirited  people, 
ihkoagh  behind  the  Spaniards  and  English,  in  the 
career  of  maritime  discovery  which  so  brilliantly 
marked  the  fifteenth  century,  soon  made  up  for  their 
backwardness.  Early  in  the  following  century 
Canada  was  discovered,  Quebec  founded,  and  the 
great  chain  of  northern  lakes  explored.  In  1673, 
the  party  of  Joliet  and  Marquette  set  off  from 
Michilimackinac,  and  revealed  to  Europeans  the 
noble  river  which  gives  name  to  the  state  of  Missis- 
sippi.* This  discovery  was  soon  followed  by  a  suc- 
cession of  enterprises  under  La  Salle,  Iberville,  and 
Bienville,  which  extended  the  occupation,  and  some- 
times the  settlements  of  France,  ahmg  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  from  the  bay  of  St.  Bernard's  in  the  West, 
to  the  Mobile  in  the  East.  It  was  not,  however, 
till  1700,  according  to  some  French  writers,  that 
fort  Rosalie  was  built  at  Natchez ;  others  represent 
it  as  still  later,  in  1719.  This  ancient  memorial  of 
the  distinguished  people  who  first  explored  these 
beautiful  regions  in  the  Southwest,  is  said  to  have 
been  so  named  by  Bienville,  in  compliment  to  Ro- 
salie, Countess  De  Pontchartrain.  An  obscure 
trace  of  a  part  of  this  ancient  fortification  still  sur- 
vives, to  leave  a  faint  impression  of  the  romantick 
changes  of  Mississippi  fortune,  from  the  dominion 
of  France,  Britain,  and  Spain,  to  the  beneficent  and 
enterprising  rule  of  the  great  Republick  of  North 
America. 

The  govemour  who  founded  this  advanced  fort  in 
the  interiour  of  otur  continent,  is  said  to  have  been 
very  anxious  to  fix  the  seat  of  government  of  the 
province  of  Louisiana,  on  the  mountain  blufis  of 
Natchez.  This  brilliant  destiny  was,  however, 
oremiled  in  favour  of  the  more  commercial,  though 
in  all  other  respects,  inferiour  position  of  New  Or- 
leans. If  beauty  of  site,  lofty  bills,  in  this  general- 
ly low  and  flat  region,  fertility  of  soil,  and  salubrity 
of  climate,  could  have  overbalanced  the  temptations 
of  wealth,  Natchez  would  have  become  the  seat  of 
the  French  empire  in  the  Southwest.  As  it  is.  Na- 
ture has  lavished  her  choicest  treaaures  to  adorn 
and  enrich  this  beautiful  spot.  A  loHy  bank,  two 
lumdred  feet  above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  river, 
eomoianding  a  view  of  the  most  majestick  stream 
nf  Western  America,  which  sweeps  far  to  the  right 
and  left,  presents  one  of  the  most  remarkable  points 
m  this  region.  Here,  the  French,  with  the  taste 
diuimeterisuck  of  that  polished  people,  established 
tlM  seal  of  their  government  for  the  district  of 
Nat<^z* 

During  the  government  of  France,  the  divisions 
at  the  province  of  Louisiana,  were  Biloxi,  Alebamos, 
NsiehiiecheSf  Yazoos,  Wabash,  and  Natchez,  with 
New  Orleans.  For  French  Louisiana  extended  to 
New  France,  or  Canada.  It  is  the  district  of  Nat- 
ohes,  howeror,  and  principally  while  under  ihe  gov- 
cof  Briiiah  and  Spaniards,  that  forms  the 
I  of  the  preeent  aketeh. 


*  MarfBetttTs  Joomai.    Badef s  Ky. 


What  the  country  had  boon  unior  the  Prentli  ia^ 
minion,  may  well  be  inferred  from  its  condition 
some  years  afterward^  when  the  British  received 
possession  of  it  from  France,  by  virtue  of  negociated 
treaties  at  Paris  in  1762  and  1763.  True  it  is,  that 
the  cession  was  nominally  made  to  Great  Briuin  by 
France.  As  it  was  she  who  surrendered  to  Gieat 
Britain  "  the  port  snd  river  of  Mobile,  and  every- 
thing on  the  left  side  of  the  Mississippi  she  possess- 
ed, or  bad  a  right  to  possess,  except  the  island  of 
New  Orleans.*^  Still  the  virtual  grantor  was  Spain, 
for  whose  benefit  France  alienated  her  province  of 
Ijouisiana  partly  to  Great  Britain ;  and  the  residue 
to  the  Spanish  government,  as  a  compensation  and 
exchange  in  its  hands,  for  the  British  conquest  of 
Havana.  Among  the  first  acts  of  ownership  exeiw 
cised  by  Great  Britain  over  this  portion  of  her  brill- 
iant conquests  obtained  from  the  house  of  Bourbon« 
in  the  war  of  1755,  was  the  proclamation  of  seventh 
October,  1763.  By  this  instrument,  the  country 
embraced  by  Appalachicnia,  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
lakes  Maurepas  and  Pontchartrain,  the  Mississippi 
as  far  north  as  thirty-one  degrees,  and  a  line  due 
east  to  the  Chatahooche,  was  erected  into  the  gor« 
emment  of  West  Florida.f  This  is  the  firat  ap' 
pearance  of  the  geographical  term,  West  Florida, 
which  had  previously  formed  a  part  of  Louisiana, 
and  extended  to  the  Perdido  river.  These  British 
limits  were,  however,  upon  a  representation  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  the  king,  extended  to  the  Ya- 
zoos, or  Yazoo  north,  and  the  east  line  abovemen- 
tioned.  This  appears  in  the  commission  issued  to 
Governour  Chester,  second  March,  1770.^*  Bf 
these  ofiicial  acts,  the  District  of  Natchez  was,  un- 
der the  British  government,  established  as  a  part  of 
West  Florida.  But  the  country,  sparsely  settled, 
and  surrounded  by  numerous  tribes  of  Indians,  pre- 
sents no  brilliant  picture  at  this  period  of  its  history. 
Ix)ng  as  the  country  had  been  in  the  occupation  of 
the  French,  for  more  than  seventy-eight  years, 
their  settlements,  (as  they  did  all  over  the  West,| 
merely  dotted  the  country.  Along  the  coast  of  the 
gulf  of  Mexico,  up  the  rivers,  at  points  remote  and 
insulated,  from  Mobile,  Biloxi,  New  Orleans,  and 
Natchez,  to  Michilimackinac  and  Quebec,  the 
French  settlers  composed  only  broken  strings  of 
population.  Hunting,  not  agriculture,  seems  to  have 
been  the  favourite  employment  of  the  people  ;  and 
too  often  were  the  sons  of  France  seduced  by  th^ 
romantick  and  perilous  charms  of  savage  life,  from^ 
pursuing  the  sober  but  slow  arts  which  conduct  na^ 
tions  to  the  proud  achievements  of  civilization,  over 
the  wilderness  of  nature.  No  Europeans  have,  td 
such  an  extent,  and  so  happily,  amalgamated  with 
the  natives  of  America,  as  the  French.  It  is  the 
key  to  the  Indian  attachment  which  is  shown  tf 
them  above  all  other  foreigners.'  The  earliest  Indian 
alienation  of  the  District  of  Natchez  by  treaty,  tha^ 
is  known  to  the  writer,  is  described  in  the  following 
afiidavit  of  a  surveyor  in  the  employment  of  the 
British  government:!  ''The  Natchez  district  is 
bounded  to  the  westward  by  the  river  Mississippi, 
and  extends  from  Loftus  Cliff  up  the  isaid  river  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo,  the  distance  being  one  hun- 


»  Treaty  of  Pant,  17^.  t  HalFt  Law  Jeiffnal,  5  vol  46&i  d- 
M  Land  Law  U.  8.  tld0m412.  I  See La»i Law  U^ &  vol.4 
Appendix  1,  p  278. 
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ixmi  Add  ten  miles.  The  said  district  was  purchased 
from  the  Choctaw  nation,  by  the  British  superintend- 
eot  of  Indian  afiairs,  at  a  treaty  held  at  Mobile,  in 
May,  1777,  and  the  lines  as  above  described  were 
marked  and  surveyed  by  me  in  1779."  This  de- 
soripltoii,  it  must  be  observed,  contains  no  eastern 
boua<]l«iry  ;  the  cession,  however,  is  recognised  by 
the  same  Indians,  in  a  treaty  concluded  wich  our 
government  at  Hopewell,  in  1786. 

By  this  treaty  the  United  Slates  were  authorized 
to  reir&co  and  mar|^  the  "  old  line  of  demarkation 
heretofore  established  by  and  between  the  ofHcers 
of  his  Britannick,  majesty  and  the  Choctaw  nation, 
which  ran  in  a  parallel  direction  with  the  Mississip- 
pi and  e.-isiward  thereof."  The  Choctaws  relin- 
quished all  right  and  title  to  the  same  from  latitude 
thirty-one  degrees  north,  to  the  Yazoo.  This  line 
is  laid  down  upon  the  maps  in  our  land-offices,  as 
ftbout  tweiay  miles  east  of  the  Mississippi.  There 
are  other  Indian  treaties  of  1765,  between  the 
Creeks  and  the  Choctaws  with  the  British  govern- 
ment ;  but  they  alienate  lands  on  the  soacoast,  and 
do  not  effisct  the  present  subject.  Such  is  the  as- 
pect of  the  District  of  Natchez  presented  by  politi- 
cal regulations  ;  its  actual  living  condition,  its  man- 
ners, its  domestick  government  and  history  must  be 
found  in  other  testimony.  Fortunately  for  a  curious 
posterity,  such  evidence  is  furnished  by  the  memo- 
randa of  a  settler,  who,  when  a  boy  of  eight  years 
old  arrived  at  Natchez,  in  September,  1776. 

Calvin  Smith,  now  in  his  seventieth  year,  en- 
joying the  ample  fruits  of  a  life  skilfully  devoted  to 
agriculture,  has  not  been  unmindful  of  the  curiosity 
of  his  countrymen  to  learn  the  incidents  of  early 
Mississippi  history.  To  the  curious  cares  of  this 
ancient  settler,  the  reader  is  indebted  for  the  follow- 
ing primitive  picture  of  the  Natchez  district.  The 
facts  are  unvarnished,  the  colouring  as  much  so, 
the  form  alone  has  been  changed.  Where  dates 
have  been  forgotten  or  unknown  to  Mr.  Smith,  the 
papers  of  William  Dunbar,  (better  known  by  the 
marked  courtesy  of  a  republican  people,  as  Sir 
William  Dunbar,)  have  been  resorted  to.  This 
cided  and  scientifick  gentleman,  after  leaving  Scot- 
bmd  inl771  seUted  at  Baton  Rouge  in  1776.  The 
journal  of  his  plantation  from  1776,  an  extensive 
correspondence,  (all  most  liberally  placed  in  the 
author's  hands  by  Doctor  William  Dunbar,)  offer  a 
rich  mine  of  southwestern  history,  in  its  early 
British  and  Spanish  days. 

Mr.  Smith  was  the  son  of  a  New  England  cler- 

g^man,  who  emigrated  to  Natchez  in  1776.  At 
at  time,  our  annalist  relates,  that  the  town  of  Nat- 
chez consisted  of  ten  log-cabins,  and  two  framed 
houses,  alj  below  the  bluff.  The  bank  of  the  river 
extended  between  three  and  four  hundred  yards  to 
the  edge  of  the  water,  at  an  ordinary  stage.  There 
were  six  or  eight  families,  and  four  mercantile  es- 
tablishments, in  a  small  way.  The  latter  consisted 
of  one  Barber,  his  two  nephews  in  one  firm,  James 
Willing  was  a  second,  Hanchott  Sl  Newman  a 
ihird,  and  Broomart  a  fourth.  At  this  time  no  set- 
tlement existed  between  Natchez  and  St.  Cather- 
ine's creek.  On  the  latter  there  were  only  twenty 
families  settled.    The  site  of  the  fort*  was  over- 


^▼ariooaiT  named,  by  die  Freneh  Rosafie,  by  the  Brifiah 
FttROMCL  which  wretahMd  in  the  Spannh  recoids  row  hi  the 
inhMcearterNatofassi  sBdCaiiosbytheSpaiuMids. 


grown  with  (brest  trees  which  wonld  hare  measured 
two  and  a  half  feet  through.  There  were  likewise 
several  iron  guns  lying  about,  which  were  supposed  ' 
to  have  been  left  by  the  French.  The  whole  site 
of  the  present  city  of  Natchez  was,  in  1776,  a  thick 
canebrake.  The  country  settlements  were  quite  sparse 
and  scattered.  Next  to  the  settlement  on  St.  Cather- 
ine's creek,  (which  has  been  previously  mentioned,) 
there  were  on  Second  creek,  about  fifteen  families 
scattered  from  its  junction  with  theHomochitto  for  ten 
miles  up  the  stream.  At  Ellis's  Cliffs  there  was  s 
solitary  settler — Richard  Ellis  ;  and  his  brother 
William  was  the  only  settler  south  of  the  Homochit- 
to.  He  lived  at  the  point  of  high  land,  between 
Buffalo  creek  and  the  Mississippi. 

In  the  absence  of  county,  township,  and  parish 
divisions,  the  different  inhabited  parts  of  the  country 
were  denominated  settlements.  Thus  the  Jersey 
settlement  lay  next  south  of  the  one  upon  Second 
creek,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Homochitto,  and 
contained  ten  families ;  Cole's  Creek  settlement 
embraced  eight  families  ;  Petit  Gulf,  (now  Rodney,) 
and  Bayou  Pierre  settlements  contained  about  six 
families ;  Black  River  settlement  embraced  about 
six  families  ;  and  but  a  solitary  settler,  by  the  name 
of  John  Watkins,  lived  at  the  Walnut  Hills,  now  the 
flourishing  city  of  Vicksburgh.  Thus  seventy-eight 
families  composed  the  white  population  of  Missis- 
sippi, in  so  recent  a  period  as  1776,  none  of  whom 
were  know  to  have  removed  to  the  country  before 
1772.  Let  us  now  extend  our  notice  to  the  sur- 
rounding country. 

The  nearest  white  settlements  out  of  the  present 
state  of  Mississippi,  to  the  Natchez,  were  at  Point 
Coupee  and  Oppelousas,  some  eighty  or  a  hundred 
miles  distant,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river.  Natchitoches  and  Washitaw  seulementf 
were  two  hundred  miles,  and  the  Post  of  Arkansas  an 
old  French  settlement,was  300  miles  distant.  No  road* 
existed  through  the  interiour ;  there  were  paths  to  th« 
Choctaw  towns,  and  thence  to  the  Tennessee  ;  there 
was  likewise  a  trace  to  Pensacola.  The  latter, 
during  the  British  dominion,  formed  the  seat  oi 
government  for  West  Florida ;  of  which  Mississippi^ 
it  will  be  recollected,  constituted  a  part.  The  govern^* 
ment  was  as  simple  as  the  people  were  plain  in  their 
manners  ;  their  wants  were  great,  but  the  means  of 
gratifying  them  few.  The  only  court  in  the  Na|p» 
chez  was  held  by  the  commandant,  who  acted  as 
Judge ;  two  assistants,  a  clerk  and  sheriff,  oompl^ 
ted  the  simple  government,  whose  decrees  a  smay 
garrison  enforced.  The  jurisdiction  of  this  comrt 
extended,  in  all  civil  cases,  to  suits  involving  sums 
less  than  one  hundred  dollars,  and  in  criminal  easee 
only  embfaced  slaves.  An  appeal  lay  froot  the 
commandlant  to  the  governour  at  Pensacola.  The 
condition  of  the  settlers  was  poor  and  embarrasttBgSi 
The  stock  of  the  farmers  consisted  of  horses,  cattle^ 
and  a  few  sheep,  but  scarcely  anv  hogs;  slavee 
were  few,  and  sometimes  obtained  from  the  West 
Indies  as  the  eonntry  advaneed  in  prospen^.— 
Trade  had  scarcely  penetrated  the  country  with  the 
inspiring  energies  which  a*  good  market  for  the 
produce  of  labour  never  fails  to  effeet.  Pekriae 
were  the  princi|)al  article  of  trafick,  and  th^  woie 
obtained  from  the  northern  terriloriee*  In  1978, 
the  British  merchants  did  eneomage  the  pit- 
ductkm  of  tobaceo  i  but  with  ^  got emmeoi  of 
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dHir  wm$mk^  ih*  fjrtfoaty  was  witbdrawn  for  a 
long  jmd  drearjr  interral.  At  this  penod  of  Missia- 
nppi  hiatory,  k  may  be  gratifying  to  contraat  it  with 
tbs  condition  of  the  haldy  and  vigorous  common- 
wealths which  now  flourish  upon  the  watera  of  the  Ohio 
a»d  the  Upper  Misaisaippi.  Arkansas,  Missouri, 
bdiana,  lUinoia,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee, were  then  portions  of  the  greai  Indian  wil- 
demeaa  that  constituted  the  wide  domain  and  pro- 
ductive park,  which  waa  roamed  over  by  the  sparse 
tribea  of  the  red  man.  A. few  acattered  and  insig- 
nificant French  viilages  existed  at  the  Arkansas 
Post,  Si.  Genevieve,  St.  Louis,  Kaskaskia,  Cahokia, 
Yincennes,  Michilimackinac,  and  Detroit.  The 
white  man  did  not  possess  a  foothold  beyond  these 
feeble  points,  within  the  first  five  of  the  above 
states.  In  Ohio  he  had  no  possession;  in  Ken- 
tucky he  was  limited  to  a  few  stations  containing 
one  hundred  and  two  fighting  men  in  1777.  In 
Tennessee,  now  possessing  a  population  about  equal 
to  that  of  Kentucky,  the  white  settlements  were 
confined  to  a  few  stations  on  Cumberland  and  Hoi- 
aton.  Yet  the  population  of  those  regions  amounted, 
by  the  census  of  1830,  to  3,010,702.  If  the  aver- 
age ratio  of  annual  increase  at  1833*  for  eight 
years  be  added  to  the  above,  say  twenty-five  per 
cent,  for  that  time,  the  above  total  of  population  will 
become  3,763,377.  What  a  contrast  to  the  solitude 
of  the  wilderness !  ^le  barbarity,  the  savage  state  of 
the  Indian !  S)^ch  are  some  of  the  conquests  over 
barbarousness  efifected  by  the  indomitable  enterpriae 
of  American  freemen.  There  were  some  circum- 
stances favourable  to  the  prosperity  of  the  American 
eoloniats  in  Miasissippi,  which,  however  superiour 
their  unshackled  energiea  were  in  other  respects, 
were  not  enjoyed  by  our  countrymen  in  the  North- 
west. The  Indian  nations  in  the  Southwest,  either 
originally  less  wariike  than  the  northern  tribes,  or 
exposed  more  directly,  and  for  a  longer  time,  to  the 
tits  and  the  arms  of  the  whites,  were  comparatively 
harmless  and  pacifick ;  offering  little  if  any  obstruc- 
tioa  to  the  settlers,  and  frequently  affording  them 
an  asylum  from  the  vengeance  or  the  justice  of  the 
Spaniah  government.  **The  Spania^s  would  as 
soon  go  to  h**!,"  said  Man  to  Fulsome,  when  medi- 
tating the  Natchez  insurrection  of  1779,  as  demand 
OS  froffi  the  Choctaws.  The  latter  tribe  have  been 
unmemorially  distinguished  for  their  aversion  to 
ahed  the  blood  of  the  whites.  The  contrast  of 
wirth«m  settlement  is  deeply  marked  in  a  war  of 
twenty  years,  characterized  by  every  feature  of  fe- 
roeiotts  and  bloodthirsty  warfare.  It  raged  from 
1774  to  1794,  the  date  of  Wayne's  battle  of  the 
Mamnee.  The  country  waa  contested  by  inches, 
and  won  by  blood.  In  fact,  the  white  man,  without 
his  disposition  for  agricultiural  labour,  and  consequent 
■vperionr  rate  of  population,  could  not  have  con- 
qtered  the  Indian.  The  success  of  the  latter  ia  to 
he  attributed  to  hb  industry  and  fecundity,  much 
nore  dian  to  hia  auperiour  an  or  valour.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  observed,  that  had  not  the  Indians 
been  lumished  with  arms  and  ammunition  by  their 
Britidi  allies,  the  ooiitest  in  the  northwestern  re- 

Kof  North  America  would  have  been  as  hope- 
as  it  has  proved  over  ib»  rest  of  the  world, 
B  the  eiviliaed  and  baiharous  races  of  man. 


« Imenosn  Ahnantck,  for  1832^  p  162. 


At  the  period  when  our  materials  ^|^»  ^  Aneil 
can  Revolution  had  just  broken  out.  The  first  efRMts 
of  this  brilliant  era  of  American  history  upon  those 
remote  settlements,  were  the  visits  of  Colonels  Gib- 
son and  Linn,  in  1776  from  Fort  Pitt  to  New  Or- 
leans to  procure  military  stores  for  the  defence  ef 
the  American  forte  on  the  Ohio.  This  mission  was 
eminently  successful,  owing  to  the  friendship  of  tht 
Spanish  government.*  It  was  followed  by  that  expe- 
dition of  Major  David  Rogers  in  1778  for  the  samt 
purpose,  which  after  reaching  the  neighbourhood  d 
Cincinnati  terminated  most  fatally.f  Towards  th« 
latter  end  of  February,  1778,  James  Willing,  for 
merly  of  Philadelphia,  and  who  was  one  of  tho 
merchanto  found  by  Smith  at  Natchez,  was  despatck- 
ed  by  the  old  Congress  to  New  Orleans,  on  a  jiimilir 
commission  to  that  of  Gibson,  Linn  and  Rogers. 
This  person  had  lived  some  time  in  the  country,  i 
fellow-subject  with  the  planters  on  the  coast,  as  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi  are  familiarly  termed  by  ths 
French.  He  had  shared  liberally  in  the  hospitali- 
ties which  have  over  distinguished  a  country  sparse* 
ly  settled,  and  particularly  in  southern  regiona 
He  had  feasted  at  the  tables,  and  had  drank  the 
wine  of  the  river  planters,  as  a  boon  companion  and 
friend.  Who  could  have  been  less  an  object  of  ap- 
prehension as  a  military  visiter  through  a  region  of 
profound  peace,  and  which  required,  nay  justified, 
no  hostilities  against  its  peaceable  aettlers  !  Tet, 
to  the  disgrace  of  the  American  commission  which 
Captain  Willing  bore,  on  his  arrival,  he  plundered 
the  inoffensive  inhabitants  holding  no  hostile  atti- 
tude — seizing  their  slaves,  shootin£  their  stock,  and 
firinff  their  buildings,  from  Natchez  to  Manshae. 
To  wese  enormities,  justified  by  no  laws  of  war,  and 
uncalled  for  b^  his  commission.  Captain  Willing  ad* 
ded  the  violauon  of  his  own  protections  given  to  ths 
friends  of  the  United  States.  On  landing  at  Nat- 
chez,  Willing,  to  the  surprise  of  the  inhabitents,  un- 
furled the  American  flag,  and  claimed  to  take  po8< 
session  of  West  Florida.  In  a  short  time  he  had 
apprehended  all  persons  who  had  anything  worth 
plundering,  and  who  were  reported  to  be  unfrieadl? 
to  the  cause  of  the  United  States,  in  other  wordi 
were  royalists,  or  in  revolutionary  phrase,  tories.  H6 
seized  their  slaves,  plate,  and  all  kinda  of  goods.—* 
Isaac  Johnson,  Colonel  Hutchins,  the  Alstons,  Hi- 
ram Stewart,  and  Alexander  M*Intosh,  were  almo^ 
stripped  of  every  moveable  that  was  of  any  value. 
There  were  upward  of  a  hundred  negroes,  will 
other  valuable  articles,  plundered  by  this  band  of 
robbers.  The  plundered  people  were  then  compel* 
led  to  take  an  oath  not  to  bear  arms  against  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  were  dismissed  to  their  naked  homes. 
After  Willing  had  got  his  fill  of  plunder  at  Natchei^ 
he  sot  off  for  New  Orleans,  taking  Reuben  Harrises 
along  with  some  more  recruits.  On  this  voyage,  the 
planters  on  the  coast,  as  far  as  Manshae,  which  ter* 
minated  the  British  territory,  fared  still  worse  thao 
those  of  Natchez;  William  Dunbar,  (and  a  few 
of  his  friends  who  availed  themaelves  of  his  sar 
gacious  advice,)  saved  their  slaves  by  conveying 
them  over  to  the  Spanish  side  of  the  MisMssippt-r* 
When  the  party  hsul  arrived  at  Neir  Oileans,  th^ 
phmdercrs  who  had  come  from  Pennsylvania,  rers 
unwilling  to  share  with  the  recruita,  tie  booqr  they 
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W  fkkfd  up  «t  NttMlMS.    These  aewDMlaen  in 

jepradatioB,  lo  the  number  of  thirty  or  tbrty,  were 

,       eent  beck  eeder  Reub^i  Herrison,  now  become  a 

^       Ueetenaat,  to  collect  what  Willing  had  ajNired. — 

,      Thie  new  scheme  of  founder  was  somehow  convey* 

I       ed  to  Naicheo,  where  the  wronged  inhabiunts  proved 

I      lees  tame  than  the  predatory  g^g  may  have  expect- 

I       ed.     The  people  of  Natches,  yndor  Hutchins,  Bloo- 

I      mart,  M'lntoeh  and  Percy,  assembled  at  Ellis's  Land- 

^       hig.     Here  an  engagement  took  place  between  the 

Natchex  settlers  and  Harrison's  party  ;  in  which  the 

leiider  and  five  or  six  of  his  men  were  killed  by  the 

£  enters  in  arms.     This  was  the  first  battle  fought 
the  coontry  between  white  men,  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  British  government. 

Orders  now  came  from  Govemour  Chester,  at 
Pensacola,  to  fit  up  fort  Panmure  ;  and  Col.  Magel- 
lan was  sent  to  raise  a  battalion  of  four  companies. 
These  were  given  to  the  command  of  Colonels  Ly- 
man, Bloomart,  Bingaman,  and  M*lntosh.  These 
iroc^ps  were  soon  ordered  to  Baton  Rouge,  with  the 
increasing  prospect  of  a  Spanish  war.  The  place 
of  this  military  force  was  filled  by  a  Captain  Fos- 
ter, with  a  hundred  men,  who  took  fuU  possession  of 
the  conntry. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  June,  1779,  war  was  declared 
by  Spain  against  Great  Britain.  This  was  the  sig- 
nal to  the  colonial  ofiicers  of  Spain,  in  Liouisiana,  lo 
retrieve,  if  possible,  the  bad  fortune  which  had  so 
eminently  attended  the  military  efforts  of  the  French, 
as  well  as  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon, in  the  war  of  1755.  Fortunately  for  Spain,  Jo- 
wph  De  Galvez,  a  most  enterprising  officer,  was  at 
this  time  govemomr  of  Louisiana.  This  active  com- 
mander, early  in  the  fall  of  1779,  successfully  di- 
rected an  expedition  against  the  British  fort  Bute  on 
the  Mauschac ;  and  on  the  twenty-first  of  September, 
he  likewise  captured  a.  more  considerable  fort  at 
Baton  Rouge,  commanded  by  a  Colonel  Dixon.  It 
is  said,  however,  that  the  baid  state  of  the  defences 
aided  the  eflforts  of  the  Spaniards  in  no  inconsidera- 
ble degree.  By  the  capitulation  of  Baton  Rouge  all 
the  British  possessions,  embracing  fort  Panmure  at 
Natchez,  a  fort  on  Amite  river,  and  another  on 
Thompson's  creek,  on  the  Mississippi,  were  ceded 
to  Spain  :  and  she  once  more  reoccupied  the  labours 
of  De  Soto,  in  his  brilliant  and  unrivalled  enter- 
prise through  the  barbarous  forests  and  swamps  of 
Mississippi.  Such  an  extension  of  the  capitulation, 
and  indeed  the  whole  defence  of  Baton  Rouge, 
greatly  surprised  the  shrewd  and  bold  planters  of 
Ratchez.  At  this  point,  the  British  had  great  re- 
sources both  in  the  settlers  and  the  Indians,  upon 
which  Col.  Dixon  might  have  confidently  fell  back. 
These  interiour  means  seem  to  have  been  unknown 
or  disregarded  by  the  British  officer.  It  was  no 
doubt  favourable  to  the  humanity  of  the  warfare, 
that  the  Indians  were  not  introduced  into  the  trage- 
dy of  war,  always  full  enough  of  horrours,  but  never 
so  much  so,  as  when  such  murderous  savages  as  the 
North  American  Indians  are  made  its  actors. 

Natchez,  for  the  first  time,  since  the  exploration 
of  De  Soto,  became  a  Spanish  territory,  on  the  21st 
September,  1779.  This  transfer  of  dominion  was 
not,  however,  immediately  acquiesced  in,  either  by 
tlie  British  nanters,  or  the  Indians.  ^  Deep  diriike 
to  the  Spaniards  existed  in  bodi  nations ;  and  Aongh 


ikis  did  Bot  loiliBily  bnak  imi,  Urn  ^  wu  m»f 

smothered,  not  quenched. 

About  this  time,  or  1780,  Stephen  Minor,  an  en- 
terprising young  man,  descended  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi from  Redstone,  on  the  Monongahela,  (now 
Brownstown,  in  Pennsylvania,)  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  military  supplies  from  New  Orleans.    He 
succeeded  in  his  mission,  and  proceeded  on  his  retura  bj 
land,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  with  a 
caravan  of  loaded  mules.   In  the  course  of  hie  joomey 
he  was  attacked  by  one  of  the  violent  intermittent 
fevers  which  so  sorely  infest  the  banks  of  southern 
streams.     This  prevented  him  from   pursuing  hw 
route  in  company  with  his  men,  when  the  fit  wae 
upon  him.    In  this  condition  he  would  lie  by,  ontil 
the  ague  had  passed  off,  and  then  ride  on  to  overtajce 
his  company  at  their  stage,  or  rather  encampment  for 
the  night.      One  day,  when  not  far  from  the  present 
post  of  Arkansas,  he  was  as  usual  attacked  by  hii 
fever,  followed  by  an   ague,  that  compelled  him  to 
stop.     On  recovering  from  his  chilly  fit,  he  followed 
the  /rai7  of  his  caravan,  and  afler  riding  a  (ew  miles 
he  came  upon  the*  murdered  bodies  of  his  men ;  his 
goods  had  all  been  taken  ofif;  and  he  was  left  sick  in 
the  heart  of  an  Indian  w^demess.     Circumstances 
not  a  little  disheartening,  but  such  and  even  worse 
were  ofien  manfully  endured  by  the  pioneers.  Minor 
partook  largely  of  their  indomitable  spirit ;  he  made 
the  best  of  his  way  to  the  post,  whence  he  returned 
to  New  Orleans,  with  nothing  but  his  own  energy  to 
support  him  in  a  foreign  colony,  but  at  a  bustling 
time,  and  at  a  point  fuU  of  daring  enterprise.    Our 
adventurer  devoted  himself  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
French  and  Spanish  languages ;  and  this  attentiont 
coupled  with  many  mamy  qualities,  soon  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  Spanish  officers  at  New  Orleans. 
Accordingly,  when  in  the  spring  of  1780,  Governor 
Galvez  undertook  an-  expedition  against  Mobile,  then 
in   the  possession  of  the  British,  Minor  was  readily 
enlisted  into  the  governor's  body-guard,  the  finest 
body  of  men  which  could  be  raised  at  New  Orleans. 
In  this  expedition  Minor  had  the  good  formne  to  save 
the  life  of  his  general,  by  killing  an  Indian  who  was 
aiming  at  the  governor.     Another  version  of  this 
story,  however,  represents  that  Hooper,(a  white  man 
of  some  notoriety  in  the  eariy  history  of  Natchez,) 
had  drawn  sight  upon  the  governor,  as  he  was  recon- 
noitering  the  bay  in  an  open  boat ;  when  a  British  o& 
ficer,  struck  by  the  barbarity  of  the  warfare,  suddenly 
struck  up  Hooper's  rifie,  and  thereby  saved  the  gene- 
ral's life.     Hooper,  with  the  dogged  spirit  of  a  back- 
woodsman, then  swore  he  would  fight  no  longer  in  a 
cause  so  managed,  and  suddenly  padring  up  his  smaO 
baggage,  he  ten  the  British  camp.     Gdvez  reduced 
Mobile  again  under  the  Spanish  government,*  and 
Minor  was  rewarded  for  his  services  by  a  commission 
in  the  Spanish  service  and  by  the  continued  favor 
of  the  government.    These  changes  were  so  little 
known  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States,  thai 
Cimgress  in   1779,  granted  a  commission  to  one 
James  Robinson,  a  friend  and  companion  of  WiUinjp^ 
to  carry  on  hostile  enterprises  on  the  Mississippi  i 
svpposing  these  western    districts  still    under  the 
British   government      Upon'  Robinson's   reachinf 
Natehes,  with  some  thirty  or  forty  followers,  he  first 
fiNRid  out  that  the  Spaniards  had  got  possession  of  the 
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•ooniiy*  Tht  ezpeditkm  was  Aerefere  entirelr 
broken  off*  the  men  dispersed  and  the  leader  died. 
In  the  spring  of  1781,  Galvex  set  off  from  Mobile 
on  an  expedition  against  Pensacola,  at  that  time  also 
hi  the  possession  of  the  British.  Here  he  was  met 
by  a  large  Spanish  naval  force  from  Havana,  and 
he  compelled  Genera]  Campbell  and  Governor 
Chester  to  surrender  this  commanding  point  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  ♦  But  during  these  operations 
against  Pensacola,  and  while,  with  characteristic 
British  confidence,  the  Natchez  settlers  anticipated 
the  success  of  Great  Britain ;  in  earnest  of  it,  they 
undertook  to  reduce  the  Spanish  fort  at  Natchez. 
The  persons  who  took  the  lead  in  this  daring  enter- 
prise were  Colonel  Anthony  Hutchins,t  Jacob  Win- 
frey, Captain  D.  Bloomart,  Christian  Bingham,  John 
and  PhiUp  Alston,  and  one  Turner  Mulkey,  a  Baptist 
preacher. 

This  party  applied  to  Governor  Chester,  at  Pen- 
sacola, for  assistance,  through  a  messenger,  of  the 
name  of  Christopher  Man.  The  British  governor 
received  the  communication  with  tlie  welcome  to  be 
expected ;  but  felt  too  much  concerned  for  the  wel- 
fare of  ^e  Natchez  people  to  encourage  them  to 
take  up  arms  against  the  Spaniards,  until  the  pros- 
pects of  maintaining  Pensacola  were  more  favour- 
able. He,  however,  sent  whatever  supplies  he  could 
spare,  with  directions  to  Man,  to  remain  with  Ful- 
aoroe,  a  Choctaw  chief,  until  farther  orders.  Man, 
however,  eager  to  play  a  more  active  part  than  that 
warranted  by  his  orders,  urged  Fulsome  to  push  on 
the  project  of  attacking  Natchez  and  plundering  the 
friends  of  the  Spanish  government.  «*  In  this  latter 
project,  if  even  Pensacola  should  fall,'*  said  Man 
to  Fulsome,  <<  we  shall  be  out  of  Spanish  jurisdic- 
tion; and  the  Spaniards  would  never  look  for  us 
among  the  Choctaws.  Then  the  credentials  and  sup- 
plies I  have,"  continued  he,  "  from  Governor  Ches- 
ter are  such,  that  the  Natchez  people  will  be  ready 
as  bulldogs  to  seize  the  Spaniards.  If  we  succeed 
we  shall  have  not  only  the  plunder  of  the  fort  but 
also  that  of  the  Illinois  boats,  that  will  come  down 
the  river,  richly  laden  with  peltries."  This  scheme 
of  war  and  rebellion  too  easily  won  upon  the  excita- 
ble parties  to  whom  it  was  proposed.  A  body  of 
fif^en  or  twenty  whites  and  as  many  Indians,  col- 
lected and  proceeded  to  Natchez.  An  express  started 
before   them,  brought  out  their  confederates,  and  a 

§lan  of  operation  was  soon  adopted.  Every  man  in 
le  district  capable  of  bearing  arms,  was  summoned 
to  meet  at  John  Row's,  accoutred  for  service,  and  to 
march  against  Fort  Paumure,  under  the  penalty  of 
treason  to  the  British  government  This  was  some- 
time in  May,  1781 ;  it  could  not  have  been  far  from 
this  date,  as  the  capitulation  of  PensHCola  by  the  Brit- 
ish, took  place  on  tlie  ninth  of  May,  and  this  intelli- 
gence was  received  some  time  sAer  the  rupture  of  this 
insurrection.  The  threat  of  declaring  all  malcontents 
enemies  to  the  British  government  andsending  them  to 
Pensacola  was  not  at  all  necessary  to  rouse  the  people 
The  British  government  had  a  thousand  ties  of  sym- 
patiiy  with  a  people  themselves  of  British  stock,  that 
necessarily  attached  them  to  it  in  preference  to  the 
government  of  the  Spaniards — foreigners  in  customs, 
and  above  all,  in  language,  itseM^  such  a  powerful 
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condootor  ta  toeial  and  nrntioaal  sjriBpadues.  l» 
deed,  two  indivkluals,  and  still  more,  two  nationii 
speaking  different  languages,  are  too  insukfeed  frsa 
one  another  to  enjoy  or  maintain  tntercoarte  and 
friendship. 

The  disaffection  of  ^e  district  was  so  deeidel 
that  the  people  ran  to  arms  with  alacrity.  Moraofsr, 
the  idle  condition,  owing  to  the  want  of  trade,  left 
the  people  scarcely  anything  to  do,  after  the  short 
time  required  in  this  genial  climate  to  hv  by,  (tf 
finish  the  cultivation  of,  their  Indian  com.  Huntiog 
was  the  only  additional  emplo3rinent  By  such  i 
people  the  enterprise  against  the  Spanish  fovera* 
ment  was  embraced  with  all  the  eagerness  of  a  fro^ 
ick.  There  were  not  more  than  five  or  six  mes 
who  stayed  away  from  it  Alexander  Mcintosh  fled 
with  all  his  disposable  property  into  the  Spanish  fort; 
but  the  planters,  who  had  been  summoned  to  arms, 
assembled  as  directed,  and  afler  roll-call  and  detaiiio| 
a  small  guard,  they  were  dismissed.  Any  of  then 
who  lived  near  were,  with  a  carelessness  strong)/ 
evidencing  their  confidence,  permitted  to  retire  to  their 
homes,  on  condition  of  appearing  at  nine  o'clock  the 
next  mominff.  Such  was  the  security  of  the  mm* 
gents,  and  such  the  supineness  of  the  Spanish  garrisoa ! 
The  next  day  the  commissary  procured  plen^  of 
provisions  for  this  rapid  assemblage.  On  the  enso* 
ing  Sunday  afternoon,  a  party  of  Uie  revolters  set  of 
to  visit  the  village  of  Natchez,  then  entirely  tmdtr 
the  hill.  The  road  was  covered  by  an  intervening 
ridge  from  the  fire  of  the  fort,  and  on  the  sooth,  i 
considerable  ravine  protected  an  object  from  its  gom 
Some  of  the  soldiers,  however,  not  well  ac^ainted 
with  the  ground,  attempted  to  pass  the  ridge  in  (bO 
sight  of  Sie  garrison,  when  a  (nscharge  of  grape-sfaot, 
from  a  six-pounder  in  the  fort,  rolled  them  down  the 
hill  with  all  imaginable  expedition.  Calvin  SmiA, 
a  boy,  at  the  time,  too  young  to  be  pressed  into  8e^ 
vice,  was  looking  on.  Commandant  Bloomart  pitch- 
ed his  camp  in  the  hollow,  in  front  of  the  present 
house  of  Job  Routh,  then  occupied  by  John  Row. 
The  siege  continued  m  this  harmless  way  for  se? erd 
days,  with  more  noise  tlian  effect,  till  a  small  six* 
pounder  was  discovered  and  fixed  up  bv  the  insm^ 

fents.  This  piece  had  been  ploughed  up  at  the 
Vench  Meadows,  near  St.  CaUiarine*s  creek,  and 
had  lain  there  as  worthless  until  this  unexpected 
military  demand  again  brought  it  into  use.  Oo  ex- 
amination, it  proved  to  be  injured  in  appeannee 
only.  Bloomart  now  opened  his  entrenchmenti 
against  fort  Paumure;  and,  in  the  meantime,  intelli- 
gence was  received  of  a  large  Illinois  boat  coming  dP 
the  river.  The  insurgent  chief  instantly  despatdied 
forty  or  fifty  men  to  waylay  the  boat  at  a  point, 
where  her  burden  would  compel  her  to  come  doie 
to  the  shore,  in  order  to  stem  the  current  with  oari. 
The  prize  was  easily  captured,  and  with  it,  a  moM 
acceptable  reinforcement  of  two  swivels,  and  a  qoan- 
tity  of  ammunition.  The  principal  difficulty  wti 
that  the  prisoners  were  nearly  as  numerous  as  their 
captors;  and  the  latter  had  no  means  of  secnring 
them  but  by  compelling  them  to  take  an  oath  not  to 
serve  against  his  Britannic  Majesty.  The  captured 
party  were  then  permitted  to  dnpose  of  themselvei, 
at  pleasure.  Two  days  afler  this  capture,  the  msar 
gents  were  able  to  open  a  considerate  battery  with 
the  boblailf  (as  they  called  the  broken  piece  of  artS- 
lery,)  and  the  two  prise  swivels.     The  entrench 
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iMOt  was  carried  within  five  hundred  yards  of  the 
feri,  when  Bloomart,  with  a  glass  of  bkters  in  his 
hand,  (of  which  he  was  said  to  be  very  fond,) 
mounted  bobiaii,  and  drank  the  Spanish  command 
tfit*8  health,  as  loud  as  he  could  halloo.  Very  dif- 
fer^it  from  this  reckless  and  daring  conduct  was  that 
of  the  Spanish  officer;  some  shots  having,  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  passed  through  his  house,  it  drove 
the  womanish  fellow  out  of  his  quarters.  Still  the 
insurgents  were  too  distant  to  produce  much  effeti 
with  their  light  pieces  of  artillery.  Bloomart,  there- 
fore«  undertook  to  advance  his  entrenchments  in  the 
face  of  a  heavy  cannonade.  The  fort  was  strong, 
the  ramparts  eight  or  ten  feet  thick,  and  so  old  as  to 
be  like  solid  earth ;  on  the  inside  of  the  wall  was  a 
heavy  stockade,  made  of  cypress,  sawed,  well-jointed, 
and  too  high  to  be  escaladed.  Nor  was  there  any 
want  of  provisions  for  a  siege  of  months;  plenty  of 
ammunition,  and  a  well  of  water  in  the  centre  of  the 
works.  For  this  stage  of  fortifications,  the  Spanish 
Ibrt  of  Natchez  may  well  be  pronounced  to  have  been 
impregnable  to  all  the  rude  means  the  country  could 
afibrd.  But  art  is  a  poor  substitute  for  nature  in  any 
case;  and  in  matters  of  war  stout  hearts  are  stronger 
than  any  walls.  In  this  respect  the  Natchez  insur- 
gents were  well  armed,  like  the  manly  and  gallant 
ftock  from  which  they  were  descended.  Like  their 
other  countrymen  on  the  frontier,  the  skill  of  these 
raw  soldiers  at  the  rifie,  was  unexcelled.  If  a  man's 
eye  could  be  seen  through  a  port  hole,  two  or  three 
rifles  were  instantly  discharged  at  it.  Such  sharp 
shooting  soon  produces  a  panic  in  a  garrison,  unless 
eonnteracted  by  active  measures  on  the  part  of  the 
commandant.  It  was  singularly  exhibited  at  the 
siege  of  Vincennes,  by  Clark,  in  1770.  Yet,  during 
the  siege,  but  one  man  was  killed  through  a  block- 
house window. 

While  things  were  in  this  condition,  an  old  fellow 
found  means  to  introduce  himself  into  the  fort ;  he 
informed  the  commanding  ofiicer  that  his  assailants 
were  undermining  it.  The  information  was  well 
received,  and  the  author  was  dismissed  to  obtain 
further  intelligence,  for  which  he  was  promised  an 
ample  reward.  The  signal  concerted  by  the  Spanish 
officer  with  this  spy  of  Bloomart  was  to  ring  a  large 
eow-bell  near  the  fort  gate.  The  emissary  returned 
as  agreed  upon,  and  he  assured  the  Spaniards  that 
die  enemy  were  springing  a  mine,  but  he  could  com- 
municate no  further  particulars.  He  was  again  dis- 
missed to  procure  further  intelligence,  but  he  did  not 
return  again.  M'Intosh  told  the  Spanish  commander 
that  he  knew  the  fellow  well,  and  that  he  was  a  great 
liar,  on  whom  no  dependence  could  be  placed ;  this, 
however,  did  not  allay  the  alarm  of  the  Spaniards. 
A  cow,  with  a  large  bell  around  her  neck,  was  killed, 
by  order  of  the  commandant,  while  feeding  on  the 
ramparts,  mistaken  perhaps  for  the  spy.  A  circum- 
stance soon  occurred  which  still  kept  the  alarming 
intelligence  of  the  spy  active  in  the  minds  of  the 
garrison.  A  few  mornings  afterward,  a  respectable 
•eigeant  of  artillery  reported,  that,  while  charging  a 
gnn,  he  dropped  a  ball,  the  hollow  sound  of  which, 
upon  the  ground  startled  him.  He  tried  it  again,  and 
again;  and  then  called  the  lieutenant  of  the  guard. 
TbiB  officer  concurred  in  the  opinion  of  the  sergeant, 
that  a  mine  was  sprung  in  that  part  of  the  fort.  The 
•omraandant  was  then  notified  of  the  circumstance^ 
and  he,  with  the  other  superior  officers,  repeated  the 
•xperiment,  sounding  with  a  ball»  and  beating  a  drum« 
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These  trials  only  confirmed  the  general  panic  at  tik» 
belief  that  they  were  all  to  be  blown  up  in  a  few 
hours,  and  notwithstanding  everything  that  M'Intosh 
could  say  to  the  contrary,  a  white  flag  was  hoisted 
on  the  pickets  of  the  Spanish  fort.  A  parley  took 
place,  and  a  capitulation  of  the  Spanish  garrison  to 
the  British  party  was  agreed  upon.  The  ierms  were 
to  surrender  the  fort  to  the  besiegers,  the  garrisoa 
to  march  out  under  arms,  with  colors,  to  a  certain 
point,  where  they  were  to  ground  their  arms,  and  ta 
take  an  oath  not  to  serve  against  the  British  govern- 
ment during  the  war.  The  Spanish  troops  were  to 
be  escorted  to  Loflus's  Heights,  and  thence  conveyed 
to  New  Orleans.  Thus  fell,  in  twelve  days,  a  garri- 
son of  a  hundred  soldiers,  well  provided  widi  every 
munition  of  war,  before  a  heterogeneous  assemblage 
of  two  hundred  and  seventy  men,  one  six-poundert 
and  two  swivels.  This  number  was  ascertained 
when  the  plunder  of  the  Illinois  boat  was  divided 
among  the  captors.  In  two  or  three  days,  the  escort 
set  off  with  the  prisoners,  and  when  parting  with 
them,  at  the  point  agreed  upon,  a  Spanish  force  was 
seen  coming  up  the  river,  it  was  a  detachment  from 
Opelousas,  wiih  a  lai^e  hotly  of  Indians.  Tha 
escort  had  barely  time  to  escape  to  Natchez  with  tha 
news.  The  return  was  quicker  than  the  descent. 
Captain  Winfrey's,  now  (in  1838)  Butler's  plantatioa 
was  on  the  direct  road  to  Natchez.  Here  the  party 
of  united  French  and  Indians  landed,  surprised  a  de- 
tachment of  Natchez  people,  which  was  stationed  at 
Winfrey's  house,  and  killed  fourteen  out  of  twenty 
who  composed  the  guard.  From  this  poini  the  hos- 
tile parties  extended  their  depredations  at  such  length 
as  to  drive  the  people  into  forts.  There  were  two 
of  them  between  Natchez  and  the  French  MeadowSf 
about  three  miles  apart.  About  this  time  Williaoi 
Ellis  was  found  murdered  at  his  plantation,  on  tho 
south  side  of  Homochitto.  These  outrages  soos 
provoked  heavy  retaliation  from  the  settlers,  and 
forced  the  Spanish  party  to  take  a  position  on  tha 
White  CliflTs.  No  sooner  was  this  movement  of  tho 
enemy  known,  than  our  countrymen  repaired,  ia 
great  eagerness,  to  meet  them.  So  keen  was  tha 
resentment  of  the  people  at  the  outrages  inflicted  by 
the  Spaniards,  that  it  was  necessary  to  drafl  the  men 
who  should  remain  in  charge  of  the  fort  Some  tima 
about  the  middle  of  June,  1781,  the  people  assem- 
bled, in  a  body  of  some  two  hundred  men,  and  pro- 
pared  to  attack  the  enemy,  (about  three  hundred 
strong,)  at  the  same  time,  by  land  and  water.  Just 
at  this  period  an  express  arrived  from  Pensacola 
with  the  intelligence,  that  it  had  surrendered  to 
Governor  Galvez.  This  news  placed  the  Natchei 
people  in  no  little  consternation.  Inatead  of  fighting 
under  the  powerful  flag  of  Great  Britain,  as  they 
proudly  believed  themselves,  they  suddenly,  by  the 
revolution  of  evento,  found  themselves  unsupported 
insurgents  against  the  monarchy  of  Spain.  The  plan 
against  the  Opelousas  plunderers  was  unfortunately 
abandoned ;  and  peace  and  pardon  were  solicited  of  • 
the  Spaniards.  For  this  purpose,  M'Intosh  was 
despatched  to  New  Orleans  to  arrange  matters  witW 
the  government.  Mulligan,  the  commandant  of  tho 
French  party*  was  placed  in  possession  of  Fort  Pan- 
mure,  and  he  promised  protection  to  all  who  would 
keep  a  white  flag  flying  at  their  houses  as  a  aiga  of 
submission.  Uliated  confidence !  What  people  evof 
found  protection  which  they  did  not  exact  by  thds 
own  spirit  and  ansa !    The  Natchez  people  wait  at 
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cfteepdon  to  th«  Teraark.  Phnidcriii;  ptrties  seoored 
the  country,  seising  the  property  of  ihe  people, 
destroying  their  houses,  and  committtng  the  usual 
license  of  petty  provincial  warfare.  This  condition 
of  things  continued  for  about  thirty  days,  when  a 
battalion  of  Spanish  troops,  under  tlie  comnaand  of 
Ooionei  Guaidpue,  arrived  from  New  Orleans,  and 
t«ok  regular  possession  of  the  country.  The  change 
was  great  at  first  only ;  the  leaders  of  the  late  insur- 
rection were  imprisoned,  and  their  property  seques- 
trated. Among  these  were  Blooraart,  Winfrey,  and 
George  Alston,  who  were  made  prisoners.  Captain 
Btngaman  was  spared  through  the  influence  of  Mcin- 
tosh. A  Captain  Turner  gathered  a  band,  and,  in 
defiance  of  the  government,  stationed  himself,  with 
tan  or  twehe  men,  at  Petit  Gulf,  (now  Rodney,)  and 
stopped  all  the  boats  which  attempted  to  pass.  In 
one  of  these  predatory  attacks  he  was  at  length 
killed.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  fled  to  the  Indians, 
where  they  were  safe  from  the  Spaniards.  Some  of 
these  Natchez  fugitives  joined  Colbert,  a  chief  of  the 
Ohickasaws,  and,  though  a  Scotchman  by  birth. 
Dither  lo  the  half-breeds  of  his  name.  These  formed 
with  the  Indians  a  formidable  party,  that  stationed 
themselves  at  the  present  site  of  Memphis,  on  the 
Mississippi.  Here  all  the  boats  passing  were  stop- 
ped, and  plundered  at  pleasure.  These  attacks  com- 
pelled the  river  navigation  to  unite,  and  arm  them- 
selves against  ^e  robbers.  To  add  to  the  calamities 
usually  brought  on  any  country  by  civil  war,  a 
dreadful  murrain  broke  out  among  the  catUe;  and 
▼ery  generally  killed  the  stock  which  the  Indians  had 
left  behind.  Ten  or  fif^n  a  day,  of  a  hundred  head, 
would  be  carried  off,  af^r  a  few  hours*  sickness. 
Hiifl  fetal  disease,  together  with  the  injury  done  by 
the  enemy  to  the  com  crop  in  the  summer,  reduced 
tile  odantry  to  the  brink  of  starvation,  by  the  first  of 
Beplsmber. 

Nor  yet,  were  these  the  only  misfortunes  of  the 
eevmtry;  the  Spanish  officers,  urged,  it  is  said,  by 
M'Intosh,  loaded  the  people  with  various  exactions 
and  oppressions.  This  course  of  things,  on  the  part 
0f  the  government,  as  usual,  drove  the  Holstons, 
fttther  and  son,  (from  the  frontier,  of  whom  the  river 
Holston,  in  Tennessee,  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
■ame,)  together  with  three  men,  of  the  name  of 
Smith,  into  the  woods,  where  they  set  the  provincial 
mremment  at  defiance.  Indians  would  not  attack 
ttieir  companions  and  friends ;  and  white  men  conld 
BOt  find  them*  So,  for  fear  of  the  party  uniting  | 
Hself  to  the  predatory  gangs  on  the  river,  which  [ 
iafested  the  navigation,  Uie  government  invited  the 
nialeontents  back  to  their  homes  in  peace.  I 

But  the  Spaniards  now  found  out  thiat  Colonel  | 
Asthony  Hutchins  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  j 
late  insurrection.    Immediate  means  of  severity  were 
sdopted  against  him  and  his  estate ;  diey  compelled 
him  to  flee,  aad  after  many  difiiculties,  in  evading  | 
Indiane,  he  got  to  Georgia,  and  thence  to  England. 
Colonel  Hutchins  af^rwards  returned,  and  raised  a ' 
worthy  and  esteemed  family  in  the  neighborhood  of  ' 
Matches,  the  seat  of  his  persecution,  where  they  still 
reside.  I 

Thie  seatcm  witnessed  a  calamity  which  rarely 
attended  the  white  settlements  in  Natchei;  it  was  a  | 
naseaero  of  a  party  of  whites,  thhrty  in  number,  on 
the  Big  Black,  by  some  Indians.    These  ferocioos  | 
anroads  of  savage  warfare,  which  stain  our  firontier 
10  deqply  with   blood,  were  Iwpirity  more 


uneommoa  in  the  Sovtkwest,  at  tfais  period  of  ov 
remarks,  and  even  subsequently,  than  od  a&y  othsr 
portion  of  our  borders.  The  year  1782  was  rendeBsd 
particularly  miserable  by  the  general  failure  of  ihe 
crops;  there  was,  moreover,  a  dreadful  hydrophobic 
which  prevailed  among  the  foxes,  almost  to  their 
extirpation.  Many  cattle  bitten  by  them  died ;  bat 
fortunately  no  human  beings  amoog  the  whim; 
although  some  Indians  were  said  to  have  perished  by 
this  most  agonizing  phrensy.  The  spring  of  17^ 
brought  Col.  James  Green,*  an  emigrant  from  Te» 
nessee.  This  gentleman  had  a  short  engageaacnl 
with  ihe  Indians  at  the  Suck  in  the  Tennessee  river; 
but  gallantly  repelled  them  with  his  swivels.  7*hi 
scarcity  of  grain  in  the  Natchez,  coni polled  CeL 
Green  to  procure  supplies  for  his  family  from  tfas 
French  planters  on  the  river  coast.  This  gentleaiaa 
had  the  misfortune  to  render  liimself  odioue  lo  ihs 
Spanish  government,  by  acting  as  a  commiasioBci 
for  the  State  of  Georgia,  to  demand  the  delivevj 
of  that  portion  of  her  chartered  and  treaty  limiii 
lying  north  of  the  31st  degree  of  north  latityds. 
Such  a  bold  part  for  a  Spanish  subject,  or,  at  leaa^ 
a  resident  under  the  Spanish  govemmentt  excited 
unappeasable  suspicion,  which  only  waited  lor  the 
first  decent  pretext  to  wreak  vengeance  on  the  Ame^ 
ican  spirit  of  Col.  Green.  The  demand  of  Geoigii 
was,  as  might  reasonably  be  expected,  bughed  at  by 
the  Spaniards,  though  civily  declined. 

Some  time  in  1782,  the  first  two  flat  boats  loaded 
with  flour,  and  owned  by  persons  of  the  naiae  of 
Tomlinson  and  Hyzen,  arrived,  from  the  upper 
waters,  at  Natchez.  The  cargo,  consisting  of  eigkt 
hundred  or  ope  thousand  barrels,  was  all  bought  by 
the  government  at  $40  per  barreL 

The  monotony  of  provincial  existence 
broken  by  the  amusement  of  horse-racing,  in 
by  the  Tennesseans  into  the  district.  These  i 
were  run,  or,  in  jocky  phrase,  cmne  qff'^  at  St» 
Catharine's  Creek,  in  die  neighborhood  of  Natchei. 
So  keen  was  the  passion  for  the  sport,  that  female^ 
as  weU  as  males,  attended  ^ese  backwoods  or  acmb 
races,  quite  as  eagerly  as  the  fashionablee  of  moit 
refined  times,  parade  on  the  course  to  witness  the 
feats  of  Arabian  fleetnesa.  Nor  was  the  $U9pirim 
absent,  that  the  retail  of  spirituous  liquors,  at  thi^ 
races,  was  participated  in  by  tlie  Spanish  conunand* 
ant  The  mihtary  guard  always  attended  these 
tempting  scenes  of  public  enjoyment,  for  the  p&asi- 
dent  purpose  of  committing  any  disturbers  m£  dM 
peace  of  his  CathoUc  Majesty  to  the  eaigbo^it 
Matters  went  on  smoothly  with  an  idle  people ;  tfaef 
had  no  motive  to  work  beyond  the  easy  supply  i 
immediate  necessaries.  When  these  were  obfViafA 
by  the  light  labor  necessary  in  a  fruitful  soil  aa4 
geniid  clime,  what  but  lethargy  or  violence  waa  to  hi 
expected  in  an  energetic  people  of  high  capaci^f 
hoodwinked  and  obstructed  by  an  arbitrary,  jealovb 
and  anti-eommercial  country?  Americana  of  the 
present  day,  *<who  are  so  much  used  to  the  fiee 
untrammelled  exertion  of  all  the  energies  which  God 
has  so  bountifully  given  them,  cannot  well  imagini 
how  luxurious  soils,  beneficent  climates,  the  fitcilitiea 
of  the  ocean,  and  rivers  second  but  to  the  ocean,  eait 
all  be  lavished  upon  man  without  his  impcoimf 
them.     Tet  such  is  the  melaneholy  &ct  which  hm 

attended  idl  the  colonies  planted  o&'thia  eontiaeotbgr 

■       ■  ■ .        I  ^  ' 

•Father  to  Mrs.  Matilda  CanMnter,  of  Port  Gibaon,  and  |iaiiifMfctr 
to  Abran  A.  Oraaii,  Eaq.,  of  Chraad  Oal^  Mkm 
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mm  Enraptias,  cMspl  owr  BrMih  ateMCoit/'^  la- 
dMd  ih«86  orioniei  w«f»  aot  altogether  froe  from  tbe 
BMMsbief  of  nwtrepolitaD  interfereooe,  tbough  to  meoh 
more  so  than  the  ooloDtal  eetabliahmenta  of  the 
iHighbofiBg  pofvest*  **  Monopoly  of  trade,  the  curse 
o(  mrer^gowntment,  and  the  arbitrary  authority  of 
mty  adiwrturer  *ciothed  in  a  lUUe  brief  authority/ 
bme  thwarted  the  bounty  of  God,  and  kept  a  eouiUry 
adeeert,  which  Divine  Goodness  had  capacitated  for 
■K  Eden."  Such  was  the  languishing  condition  of 
tka-  NaleheZt  under  the  lazy,  unenterprising,  and 
■Efaitvary  Spaniards.  Thus,  if  a  man  got  involved  in 
a  Iftw-aoit,  the  weaker  and  poorer  party  was  alqiost 
oertain  to  be  defeated.  At  least,  the  administration  of 
instice,  rapid  as  it  was,  and  destitute  of  all  our 
**lmw'e  delay,'*  was  violently  suspected  by  the  peo- 
ple* Presents  and  entertainments  to  the  powerful 
offieers  of  Government,  left  but  feeble  confidence  of 
jnetioe  in  the  minds  of  the  poor  and  the  humble. 
Nor  is  there  a  more  blighting  state  of  government 
than  that  in  which  justice  between  man  and  man, 
between  rich  and  poor,  between  weak  and  powerful, 
if  without  certaittty  and  confidence.  There  is  no 
mof<e  abundant  source  of  bad  blood  and  bitter  pas- 
•ions,  than  the  heart-burnings  produced  by  such  an 
flacaeperating  btate  of  things.  The  dastardly  spirit 
of  even  slaves  is  disturbed  by  injustice;  it  reaches 
the  heart  of  the  otherwise  callous.  What  then  must 
have  been  the  feelings  of  the  .American  settlers  under 
S^umUh  justice?  Not  that  our  people  are  to  be 
ooosideted  as  a  very  orderly  and  subordinate  one, 
even  under  their  own  free  and  light  system  of  gov- 
eroinent;  but  how  much  less  so  under  a  rule  of  iron  ? 
Yiolalors  of  the  police  or  of  the  higher  law,  were 
constantly  provoked,  or  imagined  themselves  so,  to 
flee  to  the  states  or  the  Indians,  rather  thim  abide 
the  suspected  administration  o[  Spanish  law. 

The  year  1783  began  to  be  distinguished  by  a 
more  active  iadustry  among  the  people*  This  was 
produced  by  a  demand  for  tobacco,  on  the  part  of 
the  Spanish  government.  ^  A  commercial  market 
hroiu^hi  its  accompaniment, — flocks  of  merchants 
and  mechanics.  Where  a  demand  for  man's  labor 
presents  itself,  whether  on  the  mountain  top,  or  the 
wbterranean  mine;  in  sickness  or  danger;  there  man 
will  iblk>w  it.  It  has  been  the  story  of  the  human 
race  in  all  ages  of  its  existence. 

The  next  year,  (1784,)  Stephen  Minor,t  (men- 
tioned, on  a  former  occasion,  in  this  sketch,  and  now 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  major,)  was  sent  to  Natchez. 
The  command  of  this  distinguished  officer  was  en- 
deared to  his  countrymen  by  his  readiness  to  aid  the 
Americans  in  their  too  frequent  difficulties  with  the 
Spanish  government.  Had  a  riot  been  produced  in 
a  drunken  frolic,  had  a  Spanish  soldier  been  insulted, 
possibly  unceremoniously  knocked  down  by  one  of 
our  violent  countrymen.  Major  Minor  must  be  sent 
fi>r.  Major  Minor  could  get  the  offender  out  of  the 
dreadful  calaboose.  Many  were  the  poor  fellows 
saved  from  months'  of  close  and  sickening  imprison- 
ment by  the  friendly  sympathy  of  this  gentleman, 
who  never  better  deserved  the  high  confidence  he 
enjoyed  with  the  Spanish  government,  than  in 
emeliorating  its  rigid  police  in  its  operation  upon  the 
kregiilarities  of  our  bold  and  boisterous  countrymen. 
Hundreds  thus  relieved^  blessed,  says  Smith,  the 


•Oration  on  Independence,  Jolr  4Ui,  1837,  delivered  at  Port  Gibson. 
«  Hmb  hmabaad  to  the  widow  Minor,  and  Father  to  Wm.  J.  Minor, 
rreskkm  o^the  AgncnUmal  Ba«k  of  Kaishes. 


natae  ef  JUteer.  Nalohex  wm  alnuist  the  gAy 
point  where  the  distant  woodmen  of  Kentucky  anid 
Temiessee,  aikr  the  toils  of  a  thousand  miles*  peril- 
ous navigation,  in  frail  flat-boats,  found  a  market 
for  the  produce  of  their  hard  labors.  Pent  up  for 
weeks  af\er  weeks  in  their  unwieldly  craft,  on  the 
constant  look  out  for  Indian  attacks,  at  the  period 
of  our  notice,  or  some  other  of  the  formidable  dan- 
gers of  the  river,  enduring  a  thousand  nameless  pri- 
vations and  hardships,  what  wonder  that  the  weary 
boatman  should  too  freely  indulge  in  some  relaxation 
at  the  termination  of  his  worst  dangers !  Such  was 
the  state  of  things  which,  for  so  many  years,  ren- 
dered the  western  boatmen,  at  other  places  besides 
Natchez,  a  violent  and  disorderly  class  of  men« 
They  are  a  class  of  interior  seamen  or  soldiers,  juU 
liberated  from  duty.  At  New  Orleans,  for  many 
years,  Kentucky  was  synonymous  with  riot  aod 
battle. 

The  vigorous  cultivation  of  tobacco  now  intro- 
duced many  settlers;  and  (he  products  of  their 
labors  freely  commanded  foreign  merchandise  and 
negroes.  But  the  jealousy  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment now  began  to  take  fire  at  the  free  emigration 
from  the  western  parCiB  of  the  United  States,  encour- 
aged by  this  prosperity.  Some  of  these  emigrant* 
from  Tennessee  were  refused  permission  to  remain 
in  tlie  country,  although  they  had  relations  already 
there.  The  most  that  could  be  obtained  from  this 
paternal  government,  even  with  oflers  of  security  for 
good  behavior  of  the  emigrants,  was  permission  to 
apply  to  the  governor  at  New  Orleans.  In  one 
instance,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Case  took  his 
nephew,  a  late  emigrant,  through  the  wilderness  from 
Natchez  to  Baton  Rouge,  It  was  the  first  lima  the 
attempt  had  been  made  by  a  white  man.  Having 
arrived  at  Baton  Rouge,. Case  left  his  relation  tp 
prosecute  the  plain  route,  along  the  river  bank*  to 
New  Orleans ;  while  he  himself  returned  home, 
marking  the  way,  or  blazing  it,  as  the  woodsmen 
call  it,  through  tJie  wilderness,  for  his  nephew  to 
follow.  This  circumstance  of  discovering  a  new 
road  to  the  capital,  is  said  to  have  had  great  influence 
with  the  governor,  in  permitting  its  traveller  to 
remain  in  the  country.  The  uncle  aflerwards  re- 
ceived $100  or  $150  for  opening  the  route,  which 
was  then  much  travelled.  One  is  forcibly  reminded 
of  the  policy  of  the  Spanish  jealousy  by  the  late 
seizure  of  Texas  by  American  emigrants.  Some 
years  after  this  time  elapsed,  without  presenting  any 
thing  to  attract  the  notice  of  our  curious  chronicler. 
In  1787,  Governor  Gayoso  was  appointed  governor 
of  the  Natchez.  This  gentleman  may  be  familiar  to 
our  Western  readers  as  the  same  officer  who,  in 
1795,  was  appointed  by  Governor  Carondelet  to 
negociate  a  commercial  agreement  with  Judge  Sebas- 
tian, of  Kentucky,  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  Ken- 
tucky trade.  (See  Butler's  Kentucky,  p.  245.) 
To  this  officer  is  owing  the  establishment  of  the 
present  city  of  Natchez,  above  the  hill.  He  pur- 
chased the  ground  of  Major  Minor,  in  1788,  for  tlie 
use  of  the  king  of  Spain  and  his  subjects,  at  $2000.* 
This  is  the.  commencement  of  what  may  be  very 
properly  termed  American  Natchez,  in  contradiction 
to  the  obscurer  tenements  too  notoriously  known  as 
Natchez  under  the  hill.  It  were  vain  to  expatiate 
on  this  noble  and  beautiful  city  of  the  mountain  bluflia 


•  Soch  it  the  infbrmatfon  of  Christopher  Miller,  an  ancient  and, 
reipectabla  nmima  of  Natchos. 
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of  the  MiMMii^;  tlw  beaiiliM  of  in  eomaiftiidii^r 
ntoadoQ  must  be  visited  to  be  appreciated.  Under 
the  beneficent  dominion  of  our  g^reat  republic,  in  the 
middle  of  the  great  cotton  region  of  the  United  Statee, 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  river,  what  dee- 
tiny  is  too  brilliant  for  this  capital  of  the  South  f 
Yet,  with  all  profuse  promise  of  the  present  times,  it 
was  long  before  Natchez  enjoyed  a  brick  chimney ; 
wood,  as  throughout  the  early  times  of  western  his- 
tory, was  the  perishable  and  dangerous  substitute. 
The  Spanish  government  did,  at  length,  erect  a  hos- 
pital for  the  use  of  the  troops,  and  a  chapel  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  worship,  near  the  centre  of  the  city. 
There  was  likewise  a  fort  built  below  the  hill,  now, 
however,  engulfed  in  the  river,  which  has  made  such 
a  prodigious  encroachment  on  the  Natchez  side,  and 
even  on  its  mountain  banks.  Notwithstanding  the 
bigotry  of  the  Spanish  government,  notorious  even  in 
Catholic  Europe,  Protestant  ministers  of  the  gpspel 
were  occasionally  permitted  to  preach.  Mr.  Smith 
recalled  an  Episcopal  minister  who  enjoyed  this 
privilege;  and  it  may  be  recollected  that  a  Baptist 
minister  figured  in  the  insurrection  against  the  Span- 
iards. 

The  introduction  of  Kentucky  tobacco  into  New 
Orleans,  in  consequence  of  an  agreement  for  that 
purpose,  between  Governor  Miro  and  General  James. 
Vvllkinson,  began  to  be  felt  as  an  interference  in  the 
limited  market  of  the  province.  This  contract, 
which  was  entered  into  for  the  joint  benefit  of  both 
parties,*  forms  the  nucleus  of  various  surmises  and 
intrigues  in  the  history  of  Kentucky,  and  in  the  life 
of  General  Wilkinson.  It  was  a  fVuitful  source  of 
vexation,  if  not  of  injustice,  to  the  latter  officer.! 
Many  frauds  were,  however,  alleged  against  the 
Natchez  planters  in  the  preparation  of  their  tobacco 
for  market.  Even  blocks  of  wood,  covered  with 
tobacco  leaves  and  suckers,  were  said  to  have  been 
sold  as  merchantable  tobacco.  The  inspection  at 
New  Orleans  was  so  lax  or  corrupt,  that  scarcely  a 
carrat  of  tobacco  was  refused.  This  commercial 
interference  of  a  distant  portion  of  a  foreign  confed- 
eracy with  the  infant  trade  of  the  Natchez,  must  have 
been  between  1788  and  1789.  It  is  the  8th  of 
Auffust,  1788,  that  Governor  Miro's  permit  to  Gen. 
Wilkinson  is  dated,  at  New  Orleans,}  for  introducing 
"the  productions"  of  Kentucky  into  that  poit. 

Prom  this  period,  (1788-9,)  nothing  occurs,  within 
the  writer's  reach,  worthy  of  record,  until  tlie  nego- 
ciation  of  the  first  Spanish  treaty,  that  of  Lorenzo  el 
Real.  T^is  was  effected  on  the  twenty-seventh  of 
October,  1795,  and  provided  for  running  the  boun- 
dtary  line  between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  along 
the  northernmost  part  of  the  parallel  of  thirty-one 
degrees.  This  terminated,  it  might  well  be  sup- 
posed, all  further  hopes,  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards, 
to  retain  the  southwestern  portion  of  our  confederacy. 
How  pertinaciously  Spain  clung  to  these  hopes,  from 
the  earliest  buddings  of  the  American  Revolution, 
should  be  familiar  to  every  American  citizen,,  alive 
to  the  honor  and  interests  of  our  republic.  This 
eagerness  had  manifested  itself  through  Count  Lu- 
zerne, the  French  minister  to  the  Old  Congress,  in 
pressing  on  that  body,  in  conformity  with  his  instruc- 
Uons: — 1.  that  "the  United  States  extend  to  the 
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mitted  by  the  Britwh  pmcboMtieii  of  1768.  A.  TkU 
the  United  States  do  net  consider  themstlvee  as  bar- 
ing any  right  to  navigate  the  MissiMppt,  no  tttiritoij 
belonging  to  them  l^ing  situate  thmrnon.  8*  Tb^ 
the  settlements  east  of  the  Mississippi,  (embraeing 
the  present  States  of  Mississippi  and  AbbMSSy  whiah 
were  prohibited  as  above,)  are  possessions  of  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  proper  otijects  a^^iast 
which  the  arms  of  Spain  may  be  employed  imr  the 
purpose  of  making  a  permanent  conquest  for  tlM 
Spanish  crown."  (Pitkin's  U.  S.,  11,92.)  Spnfai. 
did  ao  employ  her  arms,  as  has  been  8een«  sad 
re-conquered  Florida,  (as  it  had  been  sobdividsd, 
under  the  British  government,  into  east  and  west,) 
as  far  north  as  the  Natchez.  The  preliminary  irsaSjr 
of  peace,  between  the  United  States  and  Gfsst 
Britain,  of  the  thirtieth  of  November,  1788,  however, 
(which  preceded  that  negociated  between  die  latter 
power  and  Spain,)  extended  the  United  States  to 
thirty-one  degrees  north,  and  thus  limited  the  Span- 
ish acquisition  of  Florida.  This  limitation,  thovgh 
acknowledged  by  Spain  in  the  treaty  of  17M,  wis, 
nevertheless,  not  executed  jintil  every  art  of  intrigne 
and  procrastination  was  exhausted.  In  the  fint 
place,  it  was  attempted  to  bribe  the  Kentockians  nrio 
arms  against  the  rest  of  the  confederacy,  and  to 
*«fonn-  a  government  wholly  unconnected  with  that 
of  the  United  States;"  (Journal  <^  the  H.  of  Rep.  fx 
Ky.,  180^^.)  Nor  were  offers  of  money  and  arms 
wanting,  on  the  Spanish  side  of  these  intrigues,  to 
tempt  the  brave  and  patriotic  woodsmen  of  that  noble 
State,  to  forget  the  ties  of  kindred  and  freedom  which 
boond  them  to  the  rest  of  their  country.  No  dewbt 
the  French  hostility  to  the  United  States  stimulated 
those  proceedings  of  the  Spanish  authorities;  for  the 
French  republic  was,  at  that  time,  not  only  in  very 
ill-temper  towards  the  United  States,  but  it  had,  like- 
wise some  expectation,  according  to  Mr.  Monroe,  of 
re-acquiring  her  alienation  of  Louisiana  to  Spain, 
which  indeed  was,  at  a  later  period,  effected.  (Pit-^ 
kin*s  U.  S.  11,  484,  485.)  But  when  bribeiy  and 
intrigue  had  failed  in  Kentucky,  and  signally  to  the 
honor  and  fidelity  of  that  patriotic  portion  of  oar 
country,  procrastination,  in  its  most  provoking  and 
Spanish  form,  was  resorted  to.  In  1796,  Andrew 
Ellicott  was,  in  pursuance  of  the  Spanish  treaty, 
appointed  by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  to 
survey  and  mark  the  boundary  between  them  and 
Spain  on  the  south.  On  the  2nd  of  February,  1797, 
a(\er  tedious  delays,  owing  to  the  severity  of  the 
weather,  Ellicott  arrived  at  New  Madrid.  Here  he 
was  very  ceremoniously  informed  by  the  Spanish 
commandant,  that  orders  had  been  given  by  Gov. 
Carondelet,  to  stop  any  American  mm  descending 
**till  the  posts  were  evacuated."  Similar  difficultien 
were  presented  at  the  Chickasaw  Bluffs,  (now  Mem* 
phis,  in  Tenn.,)  and  No3ra]es,  or  Walnut  Hills,  (now 
Vicksburgh.)  They  were,  however,  evaded  by  tfie 
American  officers,  and  information  of  their  descent 
of  the  river,  and  official  business,  was  forwarded  to 
Gayoso  De  Jjcwas,  then  Governor  of  the  Natchez. 
In  consequence  of  this  intelligence,  that  Spanish  offi- 
cer replied  in  a  letter  congratulating  tlie  American 
commissioner  upon  his  arrival,  but  requesting  him  to 
leave  his  escort,  of  some  thirty  soldiers,  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant  Pope,  **  about  the  mouth  of 
the  Bavon  Pierre."  On  the  twenty-third,  EUieott 
reached  Natcfaex,  informed  Oayosoirf'  it,  and  de^mi 
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ftm  appblAtaMf  4f  m  intirT^ir.  Tli«  note  wn 
^ooarteoQsly  answered,  bttt  no  interview  fiied.  The 
ikmmicm  coiiBieeioner  then  wrote  to  the  superior 
MIeer  ai  New  Orleans,  Gotemor  Garondelet,  with 
tile  sune  retnlt.  He  was  not,  howerer,  at  all 
dannted  at  this  dieeouraging  opening  of  his  mission, 
tut  took  post  npon  the  top  of  a  hill  north  of  Natchez, 
itom  a  qoarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Spanish  fort 
•Hcfe  an  incident  oeenrred,  characteristic  of  the  whole 
a^gociation.  When  Mr.  Ellicott  had  fixed  his  quar- 
tsrs,  he  ordered  the  American  flag  to  be  hoisted. 
TIhs  privilege,  which  is  permitted  every  consul  in  a 
Ibffttign  eonntry,  and  which  must  still  more  properly 
belong  to  so  grave  a  diplomatic  commission  as  the 
4mt  in  question,  authorized  by  a  formal  treaty,  gave 
gmt  ofl^ee  to  the  Spanish  officers.  The  flag  was 
^cwdered,  by  ^e  governor,  to  be  taken  down,  but  the 
«fder  was  resisted,  and  *«  the  flag  wore  out  on  the 
-flagstaflF."  Frequent  threats  were  made  to  cut  it 
^wn,  but  they  were  not  executed.  The  American 
cooRnissioner  now  received  confidential  information 
§nm  An^rican  agents  at  New  Orleans,  as  it  is  pre- 
-flsmed: 

1.  *«That  the  Spanish  government  did  not  intend 
t»  deliver  up  the  posts :  and  that  the  Spanish  com- 
wasieiier  would  evade  or  delay,  from  one  pretence  or 
anolher,  the  commencement  of  the  operations. 
-  2.  "That  delay  would  reduce  the  treaty  to  a  dead 
letter;  and 

3.  **That  the  country  either  was,  or  would  be, 
ceded  to  the  republic  of  France."  (Ellicott^s  Jour- 
nal, p.  44.)  This  intelligence  was  kept  secret,  not 
•»ly  to  shelter  its  authors  from  suspicion,  and  conse- 
quent vengeance,  but  also  to  sound  the  attachment  of 
tite  people  to  the  United  States,  and  then  secure  the 
possession  of  the  country  to  them.  Fortunately,  this 
attachment  was  not  doubtful,  with  a  large  majority; 
Biiany  peisons  had  emigrated  to  the  country,  while  it 
was  a  Spanish  colony,  in  order  to  esrape  the  resent- 
ments, and  recover  from  the  losses,  consequent  upon 
die  unfortunate  part  they  had  taken  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  between  the  Uniied  States  and  Great 
Britain.  The  passions  had  bnmt  more  fiercely,  per- 
haps, in  the  southern  portion  of  our  confederacy  than 
in  any  other  part  of  it ;  their  eflects  were  propor- 
tionately severe  upon  the  party  ultimately  losing  in 
the  strife.  Other  persons  had  settled  in  the  country 
previous  to  all  thoughts  of  the  unhappy  contest. 
Over  the  errors  and  differences  of  all  these  parties, 
American  magnanimity,  if  not  justice,  should  now 
throw  the  mantle  of  oblivion  and  forgiveness.  And 
it  may  be  well  to  remark,  that  toryism,  however 
obnoxious  it  was,  and  justly  so,  to  our  republican 
fathers,  may  often  have  had  the  recommendation  of 
ae  pnre  and  conscientious  conviction  as  the  most 
fervid  whigism.  Owing,  however,  to  the  evident 
reluctance  of  the  Spanish  authorities  to  execute  the 
treaty,  by  surrendering  the  posts  within  the  indiFpu- 
lable  territory  of  the  United  States,  Ellicott  contrived 
to  supply  his  personal  escort  privately  with  as  much 
ammunition  as  could  be  procured.  These  precau- 
tions became  more  necessary  from  the  behavior  of 
the  Imlians,  who  insulted  our  men,  and  walked  about 
the  commis8ioner*s  camp  with  drawn  knives.  Con- 
duct such  as  this  naturally  became  the  subject  of 
aomplaint  to  the  Spanish  Governor,  and  furnished 
new  reasons  for  urging  him  to  withdftiw  his  objec- 
tione  to  the  military  escort  left  at  the  Bayou  Pierre. 
To  divert  Ellicott  from  his  doty,  various  measures 


were  now  retorted  to  by  the  Speatah  g^vemroent^ 
He  was  invited  to  New  Orleans;  and  to  lai^  his  troepe 
at  Loftus'  Cliflfs.  Both  these  propositions  were  well 
and  sturdily  rejected  by  the  American  commissioaer 
on  the  ground  of  treaty.  This  iuauniment  specified' 
Natchez,  as  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  joint  com* 
missioners.* 

Nor  was  this  tenacity  a  point  of  formality  only 
with  the  American  officer,  for  every  mischief  was  to 
be  apprehended  from  withdrawing  the  commissioB 
out  of  die  friendly  population  which  was  found  about 
their  infant  capital.  This  firmness  was  at  length 
rewarded  by  a  communication  from  Gayoso,  through 
his  aid.  Major  Stephen  Minor,  announcing  that  he 
was  to  act  as  commissioner,  on  the  part  of  Speini  in 
marking  tlie  southern  boundary  of  the  United  States; 
but  what  was  still  more  important,  die  consent  of 
the  Spanish  government  was  given  to  the  stationing 
of  the  United  States'  guard  at  Bacon^s  Landing,  about 
two  miles  above  Natchez.  But  if  the  Spanish  on- 
cers at  any  time  seemed  disposed  to  advance  the 
execution  of  the  treaty,  it  was  sure  to  be  aecon- 
panied,  or  soon  followed,  by  something  else,  whieh 
tended  to  retard  it.  Thus,  after  giving  leave  to  the 
descent  of  the  American  troops  to  Natchez,  the  can- 
non which  had  been  taken  out  of  the  fort,  (Fort 
Panmure  it  is  believed,]  were  now  hauled  back  from 
the  landing  and  moved.  Such  tergiversation  natu- 
rally excited  great  uneasiness  in  the  minds  of  the 
friends  of  the  United  Sutes.  Our  commissioner 
remonstrated  against  such  fluctuating;  measures,  and 
called  for  explanation  of  the  reinforcements  which 
were  despatching  to  the  Walnut  Hills.  In  reply, 
Gayoso  rather  strangely  informed  him,  that  the  mili- 
tary supplies  objected  to  had  been  brought  to  Natches 
from  the  Hills,  and  were  sending  up  the  river  to  for- 
tify the  Spanish  post  on  the  Arkansas  again^  Indian 
attack;  at  the  same  time,  Ellicott  was  requested  to 
co-operate  with  Governor  Gayoso,  in  sending  back 
Lieut.  Pope  (who  had  been  ordered,  with  a  military 
party,  down  the  Mississippi  by  our  government.) 
So  far  from  concurring  in  this  suggestion*  the  Amer- 
ican commissioner  urged  his  arrival  by  the  laconic 
advice  of  "tlie  sooner  here  the  better." 

The  procrastinating  plan  of  the  Spanish  govern* 
ment  now  began  to  develope  itself  more  openly 
and  artfully.  On  the  twenty-ninth  of  May,  nearly 
fifteen  months  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
which  required  the  evacuation,  by  the  Spaniards,  of 
the  posts  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 
Governor  Gayoso  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Natchez,  full  of  art  and  equivocation.  In  this 
paper  he  informed  the  inhabitants  that  he  would 
keep  possession  of  the  country  "  to  support  the  rights 
of  the  inhabitants  to  their  real  property;  and  until 
we  are  sure,*'  said  he,  'Uhe  Indians  are  pacific?  It 
moreover  promised,  that  while  the  crop  was  mifepar^ 
ing,  <'none  should  be  disturbed  from  that  iauN)rtant 
object  on  account  of  their  depending  debts."  /But,  as 
if  these  promises,  so  artfully  addressed  to,4he  pecu- 
niary interests  of  an  agricultural  popul^on,  were 
not,  sufficient  to  secure  their  wavering  attadiment, 
they  were  told  **  ttiat  no  inhabitant  should  be  molested 
on  account  of  religious  principles;  and  they  shall  not 
be  hindered,"  said  the  proclamation,  **in  their  private 
meetings  :  but  no  other  public  worship  shaU  be 
allowed,  but  that  generally  ^lablished  in  his  Majee- 
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ty'«  doomioiis,  which  ii  the  Gatbolie  roHgkm."  AH 
peiions  were  called  apon  ^^  not  to  detiatt  from  ^ 
prkiciplef  of  adherence  to  our  (Spanish)  government, 
uittd  the  negociationa  which  are  now  on  foot  between 
bit  Mi^aiy  and  the  United  States  are  concluded,  and 
thereby  the  rtal  property  o(  the  inhabitants  secured.'* 
Such  an  address,  in  defiance  of  a  treaty  now  pub> 
Kekly  known  to  the  whole  country,  necessarily  ex- 
cited suspieione  in  the  minds  of  the  friends  of  the 
United  States,  most  injurious  to  the  good  faith  of 
I9pain ;  and  which  mast  prove  subversive  of  the  pro- 
titicial  peace.  The  American  commissioner  now 
eaUed  upon  the  Spanish  governoc,  at  the  request  of 
many  citisens  friendly  to  the  American  government, 
refueeting  liberty  for  such  inhabitants  to  leave  the 
country,  to  save  themselves  from  insult  and  oppres- 
•km.  The  governor  was  again  importuned  to  with- 
draw the  cannon  from  the  forts,  and  yield  his  objec- 
tions to  the  descent  of  the  American  troops.  In 
reply,  Oayoeo  readily  consented  to  the  request  of  the 
inhabitants,  declaring  that  it  was  the  greatest  liberty 
ef  a  Spaniard  to  sell  his  property  and  depart:  but  at 
the  same  time  acknowledging  that  he  had  positive 
orders  to  suspend  the  evacuation  of  the  posts,  until 
^  matter  should  be  amicably  settled  between  the 
two  courts,  (American  and  Spanish.)  In  evidence 
of  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  the  temper  of  the  peo- 
ple, it  may  be  mentioned,  that  a  Mr.  Green,  Sen.,* 
(the  only  designation  Mr.  EUicott  gives  him,)  offered 
to  assist  the  commissioner  with  a  hundred  men. 
This  olier  being  indiscreetly  spoken  of,  orders  were 

S'ren  by  the  Spanish  government  to  arrest  Green. 
e,  however,  fortunately  made  his  escape  to  Ten- 
nessee. Colonel  Anthony  Hutchins,  however,  went 
#nrtiier  than  this,  for  he  offered  to  seize  Gayoso,  and 
eonrey  him  among  the  Choctaws.  These  over- 
lealoua^si^gestions  were  rejected  by  Mr.  EUicott, 
▼ery  er^litably  to  his  judgment,  and  the  propriety  of 
hie  official  station.  The  people  of  the  country 
were  not  to  be  governed  by  any  such  punctilios ;  nor 
was  it  necessary  for  them,  as  lawful  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  wrongfully  governed  by  Spain  for 
twenty-two  years,  in  violation  of  the  very  treaty  by 
which  Spain  acquired  Florida, — the  treaty  of  Paris, 
m  1783. 

The  public  commotion  began  to  extend ;  and  the 
Americans  took  every  means  to  increase  tlieir  strength, 
in  order  to  meet  the  contest  which,  it  appeared,  the 
Spanish  authorities  would  force  upon  them,  rather 
than  surrender  tlie  territory  required  by  the  treaty. 
Nor  was  the  government  of  tlie  United  States  insen- 
sible to  the  precarious  condition  of  these  southern 
vntposts,  so  long  detained  from  the  rightful  possession 
of  the  republic.  Lieutenant  Pope  was  now  des- 
ptftj^hed  by  General  Wayne  down  the  Mississippi, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  possession  of  the  forts 
whkh  Spain  had  agreed  to  surrender  to  the  United 
State^.  This  officer  was,  however,  like  his  country- 
men w|io  had  preceded  him,  stopped  at  the  Walnut 
Hills,  a.^oint  notoriously  within  the  undisputed  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States.  The  politic  represen- 
tations of  l^Uicott  induced  the  Spanish  government 
to  withdraw  ^ts  objections,  and  accordingly,  on  the 
•4th  of  ApriV  1797,  Lieutenant  Pope  arrived   at 

fVrun  it  the  rame  Colonel  Green  mentioned  as  having  died  shortly 
•tier  1788.  This  error  Mras  aceoropaaied  by  another,  which  cannot 
he  belter  corrected  than  on  tn^s  occasion  Coir  nel  Green  was  the 
madfathar  of  Abram  A.  Green  and  Beiqaaun  F.  West,  as  also  of 
Mia.  Biatilda  Caipsuter,  all  of  MTitissippi 


Natchez.    MB  thr  f f**^T  Tf-tTri  triilj'  ifipewit 

ae  far  off  as  ever.     Geyoee  ceipkmed  that  ihe 
British  were  abost  to  invade  homimmk  by  way  of 
Canada  and  Illinois  I  that  to  defeat  this  attempt^  Ney» 
ales  f now  Ytckshurgfa,)  oMst  befurttfiedL     Morw«i 
the  Indiana  neglected  by  the  BpMiiaida :  they  w«fl» 
again  tampered  with,  as  had  been  the  practiee  ef  £»i 
ropeans,  in  aH  their  wars  upon  this  comineetr  TlMif 
well-known  passion  for  war,  and  natural  eospicioie 
ci  the  white  man,  and  our  land-loviag  ooQMrymea 
particularly,  were  artfully  stimulated  against  the  sew 
and  dangerous  people,  who  were  about  to  oeei^y  ihs ' 
country.      The   Indiana  were  told   the  AsuerieaBi 
would  deprive  them  of  their  lands,  (alas !  how  traa 
that  prediction  has  proved !  yet  such  nivat  have  besa 
the  result  of  the  settlement  of  any  prosperous  agiv 
cultural  people  in  the  country.)      These  isirignsi 
with  the  Indians  were  counteracted  by  our  effiMia. 
The  tone  of  hostility  began  to  rise :  Governor  C^ 
rondelet,  in  conversation  with  the  celebrated  Philip 
Nolan,  (the  garcon  of  General  James  Wilkissoa) 
threatened  ^  the  Natchez  people  with  hemp,  and  thi 
Americans  with  lead.*'  He  moreover  asked  this  ialii^ 
pid  adventurer  in  Mexican  trade,  whether  he  weuid 
not  take  an  active  part  in  the  ponishmeBt  of  tiM 
above  parties ;  to  which,  with  decent  eqoivocslioa, 
the  true-hearted  patriot  replied,  ^  a  very  active  one."* 
He  was  at  this  time  in  correspondence  with  £lli- 
cott  and  Wilkinson.      A  camp  at  Baton  Rouge  was 
now  formed  by  the  Spaniards.     On  the  first  of  Jane, 
a  proclamation  appeared  from  Governor  Carondeleti 
directed  against  ill-disposed  persons  who  have  netlh 
ing  to  lose,  endeavoring  to  draw  the  people  of  Natchsi 
into  improper  measures,  whose  disagreeable  eeoss- 
quencea  wouki  only  fall  upon  those  possessed  of  pro* 
perty.     This  insurument  reiterated  the  oki  prstssee 
of  British  invasion,  by  way  of  the  Upper  Mississippi, 
as  a  reason  for  suspending  the  demarkation  of  the 
boundary,  and  the  surrender  of  the  posts.    The  pu^ 
lie  excitement  was  thus  completed ;  for  this  addresi 
was  much  less  artfully  adapted  to  the  dispoaitMMM 
and  feelings  of  the  people,  than  that  of  Goveraor 
Gayoso.    The  latter  appealed  to  their  interests  in  tbe 
landed  property  of  the  country  and  its  peace;  the 
former  to  their  attachment  and  obligation  to  Spaio. 
Now  there  were  many  old  British  subjects  in  the 
territory,  some  refugees  from  the  revolutionaiy  diffi- 
culties of  the  United  States,  who  would  gladly  haie 
hailed  the  British,  as  older  friends  than  the  Spaa* 
iards.     In  this  heated  state  of  public  feeling,  an  inci- 
dent happened  which  nearly  brought  the  Spaaiah 
government  of  Natchez  to  a  violent,  if  not  a  premt- 
ture  end.     One  Hannah,  a  Baptist  minister  of  reli- 
gion, applied  to  Eilicott  for  leave  to  preach  in  hii 
camp  on  the  following  Sabbath.     I'he  commissiontf 
conveyed  his  application  to  Governor  GayosOt  wlio 
truly  said,  on  another  occasion  in  hia  correspoudeaeSi 
that  **  it  was  not  in  his  principles  to  act  otherwise 
than  as  a  gentleman,"  and  he  liberally  granted  this 
request,  so  different  from  the  bigoted  detestaiioo  of 
Protestant  worship,  unfortunately  now  for  centuries, 
almost  natural  to  Spaniards.     The  novelty  of  Prot- 
estant worship  produced  a  crowded  audience,  wwl  tf 
supposed  to  have  puffed  the  vanity  of  the  clergymaOt 
to  an  unfortmiate,  but  natural  degree.     Elevated  by 


•Philip  Nolan  had  been  an  officer  In  the  Anserican  •**^^i 
was  slimalated  by  love  of  eBlerprise  to  enfa^a  ia  the  flMite  taa  M 
iralfic  ol  the  Mexkan  frontier,  m  which  me  perishs^ 
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&btfmi&  viih  Ihe  Irish  soldiers  ia  the  Spanish  service, 
itpaa  the  mysteviee  of  the  RomaD  Catholic  religion  : 
liiiar  «nded  as  Hsuel  hetween  such  theological  parties, 
^d  oftea  between  those  much  less  excusable  for 
VMit  vielsiice  ami  bigotry)  in  blows  and  a  severe 
of  Hannah.  Stung  with  these  argu- 
iis,  he  applied  personally  to  the  governor  for 
'ding,  rather  offensively,  that  he  would 
^  MiDself,  if  the  governor  did  not  do  it  for  him. 
Qmy€mo%  with  a  moderation  unusual  to  a  Spanish  go- 
iUMM>r«  desired  the  offended  priest  to  reflect  a  few 
miiiBtgi,  aad  repeat  hie  request ;  he  did  bo,  and  re- 
iMNred  his  demand  in  the  same  insolent  and  unbe- 
JBiiiig  manner.  The  governor  then  ordered  the 
driBwcer  to  prison  within  the  fort,  and  his  feet  to  be 
|MK  ki  the  stocks. 

fiUich  an  event  would,  in  an  ordinary  and  unexcited 
tfOKhtton  o(  the  country,  have  occasioned  no  disuir- 
b«ioe ;  bm,  in  the  inflamed  stale  of  public  sentiment 
wlmh  now  prevailed,  it  was  a  Bpark  applied  to  a 
MMgaline.  The  public  passions  were  instantly 
rowed  by  this  impolitic  exertion  of  a  hated  authority, 
ilitD  sech  open,  violence  against  the  Spanish  officers, 
that  in  ten  hours  they  had  all  fled  to  the  fort  for  the 
m>tection  of  their  lives.  In  so  short  a  time  had  the 
Spanish  government  been  redoced  from  a  province  to 
a  fort.  The  tumult  had  no  distinct  organization ;  it 
had  spontaneously  grown  out  of  the  public  distemper, 
fired  by  the  imprisonment  of  Hannah,  as  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States ;  and  the  apprehension  that,  con- 
trary to  fond  and  dearly  cherished  hopes,  the  laws  of 
Sjpain  were  now  to  be  enforced  with  rigor.  Some  of 
ihe  patriots  were  in  favor  of  attacking  the  fort  and 
the  Spanish  galleys,  and  thus  making  themselves 
masters  of  the  country  and  the  river.  *'  The  opposi- 
tion had  now  become  very  general  over  a  great  part 
of  the  district;"  (Ellicott,  p.  101.)  But,  as  if  one 
.piece  of  misgovernment  were  not  sufficient  for  the 
aral-adroiine^s  of  modern  Spaniards,  another  procla- 
mation appeared  from  Governor  Carondelet,  inflaming 
the  people  still  more.  In  this  unhappy  effusion  of 
Spanish  treachery,  the  government  (trumpeting,  no 
doubt,  the  notes  desired  from  Madrid)  declares  that 
"the  anterior  measures  of  the  commissary  of  limits," 
meaning  Ellicott,  "and  the  commander  of  the  Amer- 
ieans  now  at  Natchez,  the  immediate  rupture  (if  the 
American  gazettes  are  to  be  believed,)  already  be- 
tween France  and  tlie  United  States,  engage  us  to  be 
on  our  guard  to  defend  our  property  with  that  valor 
atkd  energv,  which  the  inhabitants  of  these  provinces 
have  manifested  on  all  occasions."  This  imprudent 
paper  then  goes  on  to  say,  that  if  the  congress  of  the 
United  States  will  leave  Natchez  and  the  Walnut 
fiills,  the  only  bulwarks  of  Lower  Louisiana,  to  stop 
the  course  of  the  British,  or  give  security  against 
any  attempt  by  Great  Britain,  **  we  will  then  lay 
down  our  arms  which  they  (the  United  States)  have 
ibrced  us  to  take  up  by  arming  their  militia  in  time 
of  peace,  and  sending  a  considerable  body  of  troops 
by  round-about  ways  to  sacrifice  w«."  This  paper 
Was  dated  at  New  Orleans,  on  the  thirty-first  of  May, 
17W.  But  more  formidable  weapons  than  proclama- 
tions would  not  have  discouraged  the  Americans. 
The  difficulty  was  on  the  part  of  the  United  States' 
officers  to  prevent  them  from  committing  themselves 
prematurely.  The  people  signed  a  declaration  in  fa* 
?er  of  the  United  States,  and  held  themselves  ready. 


at  a  moment's  waniiiig,  for  defence.  WhUe  both 
parties  were  thus  at  bay — ^the  Spanish  governor 
and  officers  in  the  fort — Gayoso  addressed  a  note  to 
Messrs.  Ellicott  and  Pope,  inviting  them  to  meet  him 
as  private  gentlemen  without  the  fort ;  to  see  if  some 
plan  could  not  be  devised  to  quiet  the  present  distuF* 
bances  in  the  country.  The  commissioner  agreed  to 
do  so ;  but  the  lieutenant  refused  to  have  anything 
farther  to  do  with  the  Spanish  governor,  except  in 
writing.  Ellicott  would  not  attend  alone.  Both 
parties  prepared  for  war,  the  militia  were  formed  into 
companies,  and  the  governor  reinforced  the  fort  A 
public  meeting  was  requested  of  the  inhabitants  at 
Bell's,*  on  the  20th* instant,  for  the  purpose  of  con^ 
sidering  the  condition  of  the  district.  Previous  to 
the  time  appointed  for  tlie  assemblage,  Grovemor 
Gayoso  requested  a  private  interview  with  Ellicott. 
This  took  place  at  Mnjor  Minorca  house,!  where  the 
governor  arrived  by  a  circuitous  route  from  the  fort^ 
through  the  thickets  and  the  canebrakes. 

At  this  interview,  a  friendly  understanding  was  ar-» 
ranged  between  the  parlies ;  and  the  commissioner 
promised  to  use  his  best  endeavors  at  the  meeting  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  country.  During  this  io^ 
terregnum,  a  band  of  Choctaws  returning  from  a  war- 
party,  and  finding  tlie  Spanish  officers  in  their  foKt» 
were  much  struck  by  the  fact,  and  admired  the  Amer- 
icans as  superior  warriors.  The  people  met  at  Belt*a» 
and  after  considerable  discussion,  of  no  temperate 
complejiion,  a  committee  of  safety  was  appointed  to 
offer  terms  of  neutrality  to  the  Spanish  govemos. 
This  committee  consisted  of  Anthony  Hotchens, 
Bernard  Linlot,  Isaac  Galliard,  William  Ratcliffoi 
Cato  West,  Joseph  Bernard,  and  Gabriel  Benoist^ 
with  Commissioner  Ellicott  and  Lieutenant  Pope* 
The  terms  offered  by  the  committee  appear  in  their 
letter  addressed  to  the  governor,  with  his  reply,  pro- 
clamation, and  the  confirmation  of  Governor  Carour 
delet.  They  substantially  provided  for  the  neulralitj 
of  the  people,  until  the  boundary  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain  should  be  run,  and  the  jurisdiction 
determined,  one  way  or  the  other.  They  were  ior 
stantly  acceded  to  by  Gayoso,  who  proclaimed  the  fact 
to  the  country.  Thus,  the  disturbed  condition  of  the 
country  and  ferment  of  men's  minds,  were  perfecdy 
tranquilized  by.  one  of  those  sedative  measures  of 
popular  government,  which  were  found  so  efficient  in 
the  revolutionary  struggle  of  the  United  States  ;  and 
to  which  our  people  cling  with  an  attachment  at  ogee 
strong  and  just.  Not  a  single  disturbance  of  the 
peace,  or  act  of  violence,  attended  this  suspension  of 
government,  for  nearly  two  weeks.  Indeed,  the  natUr 
ral  elements  of  order  and  government  which  exist  in 
every  society,  can  scarcely  be  appreciated,  until  the- 
complex  artificial  machinery,  by  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded, is  stopped  for  a  while.  Then  man  appean 
not  to  be  quite  that  creature  of  laws  and  forms,  whicli 
old  society  represents  him. — Gayoso  now  left  the  fort 
and  the  Spanish  government,  though  mortally  stub- 
bed, appeared  to  be  restored  to  its  former  supremacy. 
Another  committee  was  now,  according  to  the  arme^ 
neutrality  of  Natchez,  to  be  elected  by  the  people; 
the  governor's  proclamation  issued  accordingly ;  and 
a  committee  was  elected,  which,  in  the  words  of  Elli- 
cott, put,  as  intended,  a  finishing  stroke  to  the  Spas* 


About  eigtit  mllei  from  Nftichoz,  on  Second  Creek. 
tTbe  present  GOncordim,  near  Netohex. 
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iih  Goverament  and  jnrisdielioii  tn  Htm  qoarter.* 
The  body  met  on  the  fifleenth  of  July,  to  exerciie 
iti  extraordinary  jurisdiction,  under  a  representatire 
of  the  absolute  King  of  Spain.  Its  authority,  though 
•o  fsimiHar  and  so  easily  adapted  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  must  have  struck  the  Spaniards  as  a 
aaost  heterodox  anomaly  in  government,  long  as  they 
have  been  unused  to  its  free  and  popular  system.  It  is 
passing  strange  that  Governor  Carondelet  should 
have  condescended  to  sanction  this  irregularity ;  but 
tyrants  can  sometimes  listen  to  the  plea  of  necessity, 
as  well  as  urge  it  themselves  for  departing  from  the 
course  of  rigid  law.  The  committee  seems  to  have 
had  an  advisory  authority,  and  to  have  rather  ex- 
hibited the  form  of  popular  power  than  to  have  exer- 
cised it  On  one  occasion,  however,  their  interference 
was  more  important.  In  November,  1797,  Colonel 
Grandpre,t  was  announced  as  governor  of  Natchez. 
When  the  committee  heard  of  this,  they  immediately 
informed  the  provincial  government  that  he  could  not 
be  received  as  governor  in  the  district  of  Natchez. 
TTie  appointment  was  not  persisted  in,  and  Major 
Minor  seems  to  have  been  the  last  representative  of 
Spanish  authority  in  Mississippi.  By  the  ensuing 
December,  Captain  Guion^  arrived  with  a  detachment 
ef  American  troops.  This  officer  seems  to  have 
been  suspicious  of  the  authority  claimed  by  so  irreg- 
ular a  body  as  the  Permanent  Committee.  Nor  can 
there  be  a  doubt  that  however  important  a  tribunal  so 
anomalous  may  be,  in  certain  critical  conjunctures  of 
the  body  politic,  when  the  ordinary  machinery  of  the 
government  cannot  act  advantageously;  yet  when 
inat  crisis  may  have  passed,  it  is  equally  important 
tfiat  the  ordinary  laws  should  resume  their  force. 
Some  apprehension  of  this  condition  of  things  may 
have  led  to  the  disputes  which  are  stated  to  have 
taken  place  between  Capuin  Guion  and  the  commit- 
tee. But  the  shadow  of  Spanish  government  was 
BOW  fast  disappearing.  Ellicott  received  a  communi- 
cation from  Governor  Gayoso  on  the  tenth  of  Janu- 
ary, 1798,  informing  him  that  he  had  orders  from 
Madrid  to  evacuate  the  posts  of  Noyales  or  Vicks- 
burgh,  and  Natchez.  A  despatch  from  Gayoso,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Natchez  committee,  dated  in  January, 
1798,  declares — that  •*  from  the  moment  that  his  ma- 
jesiy's  troops  withdraw  from  the  fort  of  Natchez,'* 
the  inhabitants  within  the  treaty  limits  are  '<  absolved 
from  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  his  Catholic  Majesty." 
A  formality,  the  trouble  of  which  the  governor  might 
have  saved  himself,  aAer  the  ratification  of  a  solemn 
treaty  for  the  demarkation  of  limits  between  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  Spain. 

The  allegiance  of  the  people  of  Natchez  to  the 
Spanish  government  was  dispensed  with  by  the  treaty 
•f  San  Lorenzo  el  Real,  and  this  depended  on  a 
higher  authority  than  the  provincial  governor  of 
Louisiana,  high  and  exalted  as  he  might  deem  him* 
•elf  in  New  Orleans.  The  Spanish  troops  were 
sometime  after  withdrawn,  and  the  American  posses- 

•Th«  second  committee  consttted  of  the  followinii  ffentlcmen:  J 
?"I?*?.*7''  ^*^}^^£  ^^"l"'  ^"'«'  Clarke.  O.  Benoini,  Phnander  Smilh! 
J.  OiJliaTd.  R.  Kxon,  W.  Ratclifle«  and  Frederick  KimbaJI.  ^ 

fThe  Mrae  officer,  it  it  presumed,  who  commanded  the  Snaniih 
IRWPS  when  they  took  possession  of  the  country  in  1751. 

tTbe  fiuker  of  Jadfe  Onion,  of  Vicksbnri^  Mis«. 


sioB  was  floiplalad.    la  tlw  BwaBtiMiB,  te  1 
line  between  the  two  goveraments,  at  the  Borthem 
termination  of  the  thirty-first  degree  of  north  btitiide« 
had  been  commenced.     It  was  iboad  to  etdfce  ibm 
Mississippi  twenty-six  geographical  mike  and  tw^v* 
seconds,  south  of  Natchez,  which  threw  thai  city  no 
far  within  the  American  boundary.     Then  it  w«e» 
that  Sir  William  Dunbar  broke  out  in  what  was  JMlt 
very  usual  with  him,  an  enthusiastic  anticipation  of 
the  grand  results  which  have  belallen  Misaieai{i|M, 
from  the  protecting  arm  of  the  powerful  republic  of 
North  America.      The  line  separating  the  Untied 
States  from  Spain  was  astronomically  &termined  b» 
Andrew  Ellicott,  on  the  part  of  the  former;  and  Wii 
liam  Dunbar,  sen.,  on  the  part  of  the  latter*      It  waa. 
also  surveyed  under  their  direction.     After  a  portioA 
of  the  lino  was  determined.  Sir  William  resigned; 
and  was  succeeded  by  Major  Minor.     But  we  hmva 
arrived  at  a  point  when  this  imperfect  sketch  nujr 
well    be  suspended — the  American  possession   of 
Natchez.     The  territorial   Government  of  Mieeis 
sippi  (embracing  the  present  states  of  Alabama  and 
Mississippi)  was  organized  by  Governor  Sargent»  the 
first  American  governor.     He  arrived  at  Natchex  oo 
the  sixth  of  August,  1798. 


INDIAN  REUGION  AND  MORALITY. 

A  WRITER  who  resided  some  lime  among  &e 
Flathead  Indians,  and  studied  with  much  interest 
their  character  and  customs,  describes  this  tribe  aa 
believing  in  the  existence  of  a  good  and  evil  spirit* 
and  consequently  in  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments.  He  says  they  held  that  after  death 
the  good  Indian  goes  to  a  country  in  which  there 
will  be  perpetual  summer ;  that  he  will  meet  hie 
wife  and  children;  that  the  rivers  will  abound  with 
fish,  and  the  plains  with  the  much-loved  bufifalo; 
and  that  he  will  spend  his  time  in  hunting  and 
fishing,  free  from  the  terrors  of  ^ar,  or  the  appre- 
hensions of  cold  or  famine.  The  bad  maiu  they 
believe,  will  go  to  a  place  covered  with  eternsA 
snow,  will  always  be  shivering  with  cold,  and  will 
see  fires  at  a  distance  which  he  cannot  enjoy, 
water  which  he  cannot  procure  to  quench  bis 
thirst,  and  bufifalo  and  deer  which  he  cannot  kill 
to  appease  his  hunger.  An  impeneurable  wood, 
full  of  wolves,  panthers,  and  serpents,  separates 
tliese  "  shrinking  slaves  of  winter"  from  their  for^ 
tunale  brethren  in  the  '•  meadows  of  case."  Their 
punishment  is  not,  however,  eternal,  and,  according 
to  the  difiTerent  shades  of  their  crimes,  tliey  are 
sooner  or  later  emancipated,  and  permitted  to  joia 
their  friends  in  the  Elysian  fields. 

The  code  of  morality  adopted  by  the  Flatheads 
although  short,  is  described  as  equally  comprehen- 
sive. They  hold  that  honesty,  bravery,  love  of 
truth,  attention  to  parents,  obedience  to  their  chieiii« 
and  afiection  for  their  wives  and  children,  are  the 
principal  virtues  which  entitle  them  to  the  place 
of  happiness;  while  the  opposite  vices  condefiin 
them  to  that  of  misery. 
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mmnMTonoK  or  tbb  mchuvi  an  it>WNs» 

cm  THE  MUSKINaUM  RIVEH  IN  OHIO,  IN  1781. 


As  early  as  tbe  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a 
iect  of  harmless  and  peaceable  Christians  sprang  up 
m  Moravia,  in  the  dominions  of  Austria,  amid  the 
nneral  fermentation,  which  seems  so  remarkably  to 
hare  seized  the  publick  mind  in  Europe,  about  that 
time.  These  Christians,  under  the  title  of  Moravi- 
ans, or  United  Brethren,  established  themselves  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  Penn83'lvania, 
at  Freedenshutten,  on  Big  Beaver,  Wyolussing,  and 
fi^eshequon,  bn  the  Susquehannah.  Here,  these  ex- 
emplary fathers  devoted  themselves  to  Christianizing 
and  civilizing  the  Indians,  with  signal  success. 
They  exerted  their  best  energies  to  keep  down  the 
spirit  of  war  and  devastation,  so  prevalent  in  a  border 
country,  by  teaching,  that  '*  it  must  be  displeasing  to 
the  Great  Being,  who  made  men  not  to  destroy  men, 
but  to  love  and  assist  one  another."  To  carry  these 
beneficent  views  more  eflTectually  into  practice  with 
the  native  tribes  of  our  forests,  these  true  missiona- 
ries of  the  Christian  cross  removed  in  1769  into 
the  heart  of  the  northwestern  wilderness,  and  estab- 
lished the  towns  of  Gnadenhutten,  Salem,  and  Shoe- 
bmn,  on  the  banks  of  the  Muskingum. 

In  this  perilous  position,  the  pious  and  philanthrop- 
ick  labours  of  these  devoted  servants  of  humanity 
were  blessed  with  prosperity  ;  and  they  gathered  a 
fiock  of  three  or  four  hundred  Christians  out  of  the 
Ishmaelites  of  our  wilderness.  The  arts  of  peaceful 
and  civilized  life  were  sown,  and  were  producing 
much  fruit  worthy  of  the  good  seed  ;  the  red  mau 
was  becoming  reclaimed  from  his  ferocity,  and  the 
standard  of  Christian  civilization  was  successfully 
set  up  in  the  wigwams  of  the  savage.  But  a  blight 
was  coming  over  this  goodly  prospect ;  war,  with 
more  than  its  usual  fury,  burst  out  again  between  the 
Indian  and  his  white  neighbours.  The  towns  of  the 
Moravians  with  their  proselytes  occupied  the  middle 
parties  ;  exposed,  as  Gibbon  remarks,  with  his  usual 
point,  to  the  fire  of  both  parties.  They  were  situated 
about  sixty  miles  from  the  villages  of  hostile  Indians, 
and  "  not  much  farther  than  the  whites ;  hence  they 
were  called  the  halfway  houses  of  the  warriours." 
Both  the  parties  at  war  passed  by  or  through  the 
Moravian  towns,  and  committed  whatever  violations 
of  neutrality  their  resentments  or  their  caprices  dic- 
tated. Nor  were  the  Moravians  exempt  from  the 
su^icions  of  both  parties,  for  being  auxiliaries  to 
their  enemies.  OAen  indeed  had  neutrality  been 
violated  in  favour  of  the  whites,  by  communicating 
intelligence  of  schemes  of  Indian  incursion.  The 
attack  on  Wheeling  Fort  had  been  distinctly  an- 
nounced by  the  friendly  Moravians ;  and  might  not 
similar  intelligence  have  been  conveyed  to  the  Indi- 
ans ?  It  would  have  been  but  fair,  between  the  bel- 
ligerants,  and  quite  consistent  with  the  Moravian 
abhorrence  of  war  from  all  quarters. 

This  condition  of  irritation  and  suspicion,  continu- 
ed with  more  or  less  aggravation,  through  the  Indian 
war  until  the  fall  of  1781.  At  this  time  the  hostility 
of  their  unconverted  countrymen  broke  out  against 
the  praying  Indians,  as  the  Moravians  were  expres- 
sively called  ;  their  towns  and  their  property  were 
destroyed,  and  the  missionaries  were  taken  prisoners 
to  Detroit.  After  some  confinement,  the  British  com- 
mandant became  satisfied  of  the  innocence  of  ^o 
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pious  labourers,  and  dismissed  them  to  their  beloved 
flock,  for  whose  religious  interests  they  braved  sttcll 
dangers  and  suflered  such  privations,  as  the  pure 
spirit  of  Christian  philanthropy  can  alone  prepare 
the  soul  to  endure.  The  Indians  were  left  to  shiA 
for  themselves  in  the  Sandusky  plains,  where  moti 
of  their  horses  perished  from  famine.  This,  too, 
when  the  labour  of  the  Christian  Indian  had  raised 
abundant  com,  which  they  had  not  been  allowed  to 
gather.  But  the  misfortunes  of  the  band  of  Christian 
Indians,  who  seem  so  unhappily  to  have  been  before 
their  time,  and  out  of  place,  for  the  enjoyment  of 
their  peaceful  doctrines,  were  also  destined  to^coma 
from  men,  bearing  the  name  of  Christians  as  well  aa 
themselves,  and  professing  the  same  mild  and  mer- 
ciful worship  of  our  heavenly  Father. 

About  the  latter  end  of  this  year,  the  militia  of  the 
Pennsylvania  frontier,  (yet,  however,  in  dispute  with 
Virginia,)  came  to  a  determination  of  breaking  up  the 
Moravian  towns.  For  this  purpose,  a  party  of  men, 
under  the  command  of  Col.  David  Williamson,  pro* 
ceeded  to  the  Indian  villages,  for  the  purpose  of  se* 
curing  these  suspected  enemies.  They,  however, 
found  the  towns  almost  deserted;  the  few  prisoners 
whom  they  did  take,  were  delivered  in  safety  to  the 
commandant  of  Fort  Pitt. 

After  a  confinement  of  some  time,  the  prisoners 
were  released ;  much  to  the  displeasure  of  the  in- 
habitants, infuriated  as  they  had  almost  necessarily 
become,  by  the  horrible  barbarities  of  Indian  warfare. 

In  March,  1782,  the  militia  of  the  same  portion 
of  the  country  resolved  upon  a  second  expedition 
against  the  Moravian  towns.  Col.  Williamson  again 
commanded  the  men,  if  command  can  be  applicable 
to  such  insubordinate  and  lawless  movements.  They 
amounted  to  eighty  or  ninety  persons,  collected  with- 
out any  publick  authority ;  but  solely  moved  by  the 
private  determination  of-  the  party,  and  so  far  the 
character  of  our  country  is  saved  from  some  portion 
of  the  flagrant  enormities  which  were  perpetrated 
by  this  self-appointed  military  body.  The  object 
avowed  was,  to  remove  the  Moravian  Indians  peace* 
ably,  but  certainly  to  destroy  their  houses  and  their 
crops. 

In  this  way  they  wanted  to  break  up  the  halfway 
asylums  for  the  depredators  on  the  frontier,  if  they 
did  not,  as  was  perhaps  unjustly  suspected,  originate 
in  these  villages.  The  white  party  took  up  its  line 
of  march  from  the  Mingo  bottom,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Ohio ;  and  on  the  second  night  thereafter,  they 
encamped  within  one  mile  of  the  town  of  Gnaden- 
hutten, the  middle  town  of  the  Moravians,  which  ex- 
tended on  both  sides  of  the  Muskingum.  When  the 
party  had  reached  the  river,  it  was  divided  into  equal 
portions,  one  of  which  was  ordered  to  cross  about 
a  mile  above  the  town,  and  to  take  possession  of  the 
western  part  of  it ;  while  the  residue  of  the  force 
was  separated  into  three  divisions,  one  to  march 
above,  another  below,  and  the  third  opposite  to  the 
middle  of  the  town,  with  orders  to  occupy  it.  The 
detachment  intended  for  the  western  attack,  on  reachr 
ing  the  river  bank,  found  no  means  of  conveyance 
except  a  large  trough  designed  for  holding  sugar-wa^ 
ter,  or  maple-sap ;  and  even  that  was  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river.  The  ice  was  floating  in  the 
river,  and  its  waters  high,  but  a  young  man  of  the 
name  of  Slaughter,  Cassius-like,  buffeted  the  flood 
and  safely  brought  ^e  trough  over ;  still  it  was  capa- 
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Ueef  boMiogbiittwopenoQa.  It  was  lh«ft  eon<4u* 
Ml  to  place  the  arms  and  ammunitioD  of  the  men  in 
iitoM  vehicle,  while  they  should  twim  orer.  Thus,  at 
die  rery  outset  of  the  attack,  were  the  invaders  pla- 
ced at  the  mercy  of  the  Moravians,  had  diey  intended 
koetilities  even  in  defence  of  their  honses  and  their 
fhmilies.     When  about  siirteen  men  had  effected  the 

Cssage  of  the  river  ;  two  of  the  sentinels,  who  had 
en  posted  in  advance,  discovered  a  Moravian  In- 
dian by  the  name  of  Shahosh ;  they  shot  and  toma- 
hawked him.  The  eastern  detachment  was  then 
directed  to  commence  the  attack,  in  order  to  antici- 

rte  the  alarm  which  must  be  produced  by  the  firing : 
was  done.  The  detachment  on  the  west  proceed- 
ed to  the  town  on  that  side,  where  they  found  the 
Indians  in  a  cornfield,  gathering  the  crop  of  com, 
which  had  been  left  on  the  stalk,  wher\  they  had  been 
hurried  off  by  their  own  countrymen  in  the  prece- 
ding fall.  This  Indian  party  had  obtained  leave  from 
the  Delawares,  to  return  to  their  old  town,  for  the 
fporpose  of  getting  a  supply  of  provisions  to  keep 
tiieir  people  ftom  starving.  Could  the  situation  of  a 
people  well  be  more  deplorable  than  this  ?  Permitted 
by  the  mercy  of  the  Indians  to  come  back  and  col- 
lect the  fruits  of  their  labour,  for  the  support  of  their 
suffering  people,  and  at  their  own  towns  to  meet  a 
hostile  party  of  the  whites,  who  treated  them  with  a 
ferocity  alone  worthy  of  that  corrupt  religion  which 
the  Moravian  Indians  had  in  abhorrence  abandoned. 

**  On  the  arrival  of  the  white  men  at  the  town,  they 
proposed  peace  and  good  will  to  the  Moravians,  and 
informed  them,  that  they  had  come  to  take  them  to 
Fort  Pitt,  for  their  safely.  The  Indians  surrend*^r- 
ed,  delivered  up  their  arms,  and  appeared  highly 
delighted  with  the  prospect  of  their  removal ;  they 
then  began  with  all  speed  to  prepare  victuals  to  sub- 
sist the  white  men  and  themselves  on  the  journey.*? 

After  this  insidious  capture,  another  party  was 
despatched  to  Salem,  to  bring  in  the  Indians  there, 
who  were  also  gathering  corn.  They  too  were  suc- 
cessful. The  Indians  were  all  brought  from  Salem, 
to  Gnadenhutten.  Here  they  were  secured  as  pris- 
oners, and  a  council  of  officers  was  held  upon  their 
.  fate.  This  tribunal  would  not  determine  the  matter, 
but  with  unmanly  and  unoflicer-like  dereliction  from 
their  duty,  referred  it  to  the  men.  Upon  this,  the 
private  soldiers  were  drawn  up  in  a  line,  and  the 
awful  question  was  accordingly  submitted  to  them, 
by  their  own  colonel,  "  whether  the  Moravian  Indi- 
ans should  be  taken  prisoners  to  Pittsburgh,  or  put 
to  deathr 

Those  who  were  in  favour  of  saving  their  lives, 
were  directed  to  step  out  of  the  ranks ;  upon  this, 
sixteen,  some  say  eighteen,  were  only  found  in  favour 
of  mercy.  The  prisoners  were  then  told  to  prepare 
for  death.  This  cruel  result  seems  to  have  been 
foreseen  by  the  deceived  Indians,  when  they  were 
once  cunijned  in  the  guard-house.  They  began  their 
devotions  by  singing  hymns,  praying,  and  exhorting 
each  other  to  place  a  firm  reliance  in  the  mercy  of 
the  Saviour  of  men.  When  their  fate  was  announ- 
ced to  them,  these  devoted  people  embraced,  kissed, 
and  bedewed  each  other's  faces  and  bosoms,  with 
their  mutual  tears,  askel  pardon  of  the  brothers  and 
•isters  for  any  ofTence  they  might  have  given  them 
through  life.  Thus  at  peace  with  their  God  and 
each  other,  on  being  asked  by  those  who  were  im- 
oatient  for  the  slaughter,  they  answered,  they  had 


compMnded  their  soi^  lo  God»  sad  were  feadv. 
The  particidars  of  this  atrocious  butchery,  in  cold 
blood,  without  form  of  trial,  or  shadow  of  publick 
authority,  are  too  horrible,  too  bloody  for  detail. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  two  houses  in  which  the 
prisoners  were  confined,  were  made  slaughter-pens 
for  these  betrayed  Indians,  who  were,  according  to 
the  strongest  grounds  of  presumption,  the  suspicioni 
of  both  parties,  innocent  oif  white  men's  blood.  There 
was  no  exception  of  age  or  sex  in  this  massacre, 
perpetrated  by  misnamed  Christians ;  all  perished  "  at 
one  fell  swoop"  of  these  degenerate  Americans. 
Ninety-six  out  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  peo- 
ple, fatally  confiding  in  the  faith  of  their  murderers, 
perished  in  this  worse  than  Indian  massacre.  Worse 
because  committed  against  all  the  lights  of  reiigieii 
law,  and  civilization. 

Of  the  number  massacred, "  sixty-two  were  grown 
persons,  one  third  of  whom  were  females^  ami  the 
remaining  thirty-four  were  children"  The  houses 
and  the  remains  of  the  dead  were  burned  together* 

Gladly  does  the  author  pass  from  aa  enormity, 
which  makes  him  blush  to  own  its  authors  as  fellov- 
countrymen,  to  some  of  the  circumstances  which 
may,  in  some  slight  degree,  palliate,  though  nothia| 
can  justify,  a  transaction  so  utterly  at  war  with  ]u»- 
tice  and  mercy,  and  the  professed  principles  of  the 
American  people.  In  the  first  place,  **  ver>'  few  of 
our  men  imbrued  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  tks 
Moravians,  even  those  who  had  not  voted  for  saving 
their  lives,  retired  from  the  scene  of  slaughter  wiih 
horrour  and  disgust."  Still  they  were  accessaries 
to  the  foul  massacre  by  their  dastardly  inactivity. 
In  such  momentous  cases  of  high  moral  principle, 
he  who  is  not  for  it,  is  against  it.  There  is  no  me- 
dinm,  no  middle  ground,  between  crime  and  ino^ 
cence,  in  such  extremities ;  then,  backwardness  is 
the  highest  guilt. 

Next,  the  country  in  which  this  expedition  origin- 
ated was  a  debateable  land,  claimed  by  Pennsylva- 
nia and  Virginia,  and  had  become  the  theatre  of 
many  disorders.  The  reins  of  government,  never 
held  very  tight  on  a  wild  frontier,  were  more  thai 
usually  lax  in  this  territory.  The  boundary  betweea 
the  two  states,  although  agreed  upon  in  1779  by 
Pennsylvania,  and  1780  by  Virginia,  was  not  finally 
extended  until  1785,  when  the  counties  in  questhm 
were  found  to  be  comprehended  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  former  state.  To  this  slight  extenuation  of 
the  outrage  must  be  added  the  fact,  that  there  wero 
circumstances  calculated  to  implicate  the  Moranans 
in  the  exasperating  and  heart-rending  ravages  of  a 
savage  enemy.  These  had  filled  the  hearts  of  the 
soldiery  with  bitterness;  many  of  them  were  men 
who  had  recently  lost  relations  by  the  hands  of  the 
savages,  several  of  the  latter  found  articles  oa  the 
Moravians,  which  had  been  plundered  from  their 
own  houses  or  those  of  their  relatives.  One  man, 
it  is  said,  found  the  clothes  of  his  wife  and  children, 
who  had  been  murdered  by  the  Indians  but  a  few 
days  before.  They  were  still  bloody;  yet  there 
was  no  unequivocal  evidence  that  these  people  had 
any  direct  agency  in  the  war.  Whatever  of  our 
property  was  found  with  them  had  been  left  by  the 
warriours  in  exchange  for  the  provisions  which  they 
took  with  them. 

One  conclusive  proof  of  the  innocence  of  the 
Moravians  is  found  in  the  fact,  that  "  when  attacked 
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hf  out  people,  althoogh  they  miglit  bare  defottded 
themeelres,  they  did  not.  They  never  fired  a  sin- 
tie  shot.  They  were  prisoners  and  had  been  prom- 
wed  protection,  and  every  dictate  of  justice  and  hn- 
manity  required  that  their  lives  should  be  spared." 

No  doubt  the  frontier  was  festering  under  the 
wounds  of  Indian  barbarity  ;  and  that  Indians  were 
fiot  thought  entitled  to  the  mercy  they  had  never 
shown  to  others.  Still  this  is  but  slight  extenuation 
admitting  at  once  the  truth  of  a  transaction  which 
hrandi  its  perpetrators  with  indelible  infamy,  • 

Mann  Butler. 


THE  COTEAU  DES  PRAIRIES. 

A  recent  number  of  SiUiman*s  Journal  contains 
a  BOtiee  of  a  tour  to  this  interesting  region  by  6.  Gat- 
Itt,  read  to  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  in 
September  last. 

Mr.  Gatlin  and  his  companion  left  the  falls  of  St. 
Anthony  with  an  Indian  guide,  crossed  the  St.  Peters 
st^Trafenede  Sioux/*  thence  crossing  one  of  the 
most  beaotiful  prairies  in  the  world,  for  the  distance 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  to  the  base  of  the  Co- 
teau.  This  immense  tract  of  country  is  of  the  rich- 
est soil,and  is  supplied  with  abundance  of  good  waier, 
ing  firom  innumerable  springs.  The  country  rises 
gradually  from  the  level  prairie  to  the  summit  of 
^  coteao,  ami  from  the  base  to  the  top>  a  distance  of 
forty  or  fifty  miles,  there  is  not  a  tree  or  bush  to  be 
wmu  in  any  direction,  the  ground  being  covered  with 
a  great  eoat  of  grass,  five  or  six  inches  high.  On  the 
stnuntt  of  this  plateau  the  travelers  obtamed  a  view 
of'the  object  of  all  their  toils  and  sacrifices,  the  far 
I  fiuned  quarry  of  the  red  pipe  stone,  which  is  an  ano- 
[  only  in  nature*  It  presents  a  perpendicular  wall  of 
I  dose  grained  compact  quartz,  twenty-five  or  thirty 
feet  high,  and  two  miles  in  length.  The  beautiful 
wall  is  stratified  in  several  distinct  horizontal  layers 
of  gray,  rose  and  flesh  colored  quartz,  highly  polish- 
ed or  glazed,  as  if  by  ignition.  Here  the  Indians  have 
proeored  the  red  stone  for  their  pipes  for  ages.  It 
would  seem  that  they  have  long  held  this  place  in  high 
I  estimation,  there  being  numerous  graves  and  remains 
of  ancient  fortifications  in  the  vicinity.  For  the  red 
stone  pipe  they  appear  to  have  a  superstitious  venera- 
tion, and  some  of  the  tribes  have  a  tradition  that  the 
led  men  were  created  from  this  stone,  and  that  it  is 
thereby  »•  a  part  of  their  flesh."  Such  was  the  su- 
^rstition  of  the  Sioux  on  the  subject  that  Mr.  C.  had 
creat  difficulty  in  approaching  the  quarry,  being  or- 
dered back  by  several  hundred  of  them  saying  that  *  no 
white  man  had  ever  been  to  it,  and  that  none  should 
ever  go.'  Mr.  C.  stales  that  this  is  the  only  locality 
of  this  mineral,  and  the  single  fact  of  such  a  table  of 
quartz  resting  in  perfectly  horizontal  strata  on  this  ele- 
vated plateau,  is  of  itself  a  very  interesting  subject 
Cor  investigation. 

At  the  base  of  the  wall  rests  a  group  of  five  stupen- 
dous bowlders  or  blocks  of  gneiss  from  fifteen  to  twen- 
ty feet  in  diameter,  which  the  Indians  appear  to  ven- 
erate, and  solicit  permission  to  dig  and  carry  away  the 
red  stone  for  their  pipes.  These  bowlders  lean  against 
each  other  and  are  the  only  blocks  of  this  description 
within  a  distance  of  fifiy  miles.  Thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  bowklers  are  scattered  over  the  prai- 
ries in  that  region  between  the  Coteau  and  the  St.  Pe- 
ters, presenting  every  variety  of  quarts  and  granite  of 


all  haes,  from  a  snow  white  to  an  intense  sed,  jeHum, 
blue,  almost  to  a  jet  black,  each  one  evidently  from 
a  distinct  quarry. 

The  Coteau  des  Prairies  is  the  dividing  ridge  be- 
tween the  waters  which  flow  into  the  Missouri  on  the 
west,  the  St.  Peters  on  the  east,  the  Iowa  on  the 
south,  and  the  Red  river  of  Hudson  Bay  on  the  toorth. 
It  is  several  hundred  miles  in  length-and  varying  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  in  breadth.  It  rises  gmduaUy 
and  gracefully,  swell  after  swell,  on  all  sides,  wiUuwt 
tree,  bush,  or  rock,  exeept  the  one  we  have  mention- 
ed, every  where  covered  with  green  grass,  aflbrdinf 
the  traveler  from  its  highest  elevations  a  sublime  view 
of  the  boundless  ooean  of  prairies  that  lie  beneath  atd 
around  him,  vanishing  into  azure  in  the  distant  ho- 
rizon. 


Private  Fortuicxs  in  Ancient  Tixbs.— Chmm 
possessed  in  landed  property  a  fortune  of  j6  1.700 ,000, 
besides  a  large  sum  of  money,  slaves,  and  fumituoi» 
which  amounted  to  an  equal  sum ;  be  used  to  say, 
that  a  citizen  who  had  not  a  fortune  suflicient  to  sup- 
port an  army  or  a  legion,  did  not  deserve  the  title  of 
a  rich  man.  The  philosopher  Seneca  had  a  fortune 
of  J^2,500,000.  Lentulus,  the  soothsayer,  had  Jt^ 
506,000.  Tiberius,  at  his  death,  left  je2d,6*2&,00#, 
which  Caligula  spent  in  less  than  twelve  months.-^ 
Vespasian,  on  ascending  the  throne,  estimated  all  the 
expenses  of  the  state  at  ^3,500,000.  The  dcb's  of 
Milon  amounted  to  j8600,000.  Cssar,  before  he  en- 
tered upon  any  oflice,  owed  ^2,905,000 :  he  purchas- 
ed the  friendship  of  Curoi  for  jg500,000,  and  that  of 
Liicius  Paulus  for  dS300,000.  At  the  time  of  the  as- 
sassination of  Julius  Caesar,  Anthony  was  in  debt  to 
the  amount  of  JSSOO.OOO :  he  owed  this  sum  in  the 
Ides  of  March,  and  it  was  paid  before  the  Kalends  of 
April;  he  squandered  ;£  147,000,000  of  the  publio 
treasures.  Appicus  expended  in  debauchery  J^50(K- 
000  ;  and  finding,  on  examination  of  the  state  of  his 
affairs,  that  he  had  no  more  than  j880,000  left,  he 
poisoned  himself  because  he  considered  that  sum  in- 
sufficient for  his  maintenance.  Julius  Cssar  gave 
Servilla  the  mother  of  Brutus,  a  pearl  of  the  value  of 
£40,000.  Cleopatra,  at  an  entertainment,  gave  to 
Anthony,  dissolved  in  vinegar,  who  swallowed  it,  a 
pearl  worth  ^680,000.  Claudius,  the  son  of  Esopos, 
the  comedian,  swallowed  one  worth  ^68,000.  One 
single  dish  cost  Esopus  £80,000.  Caligula  ppeni  for 
one  supper  £80,000,  and  Heliogabulus  £-^0,000.— 
The  usual  cost  of  a  repast  for  Lucullus  was  £20,000. 
Misalla  gave  £400,000  for  the  house  of  Anthony. 
The  fish  from  Lucullns's  fish  ponds  were  sold  for 
£35,000.  Seaurus'd  country  house  was  destrovod 
by  fire,  and  his  loss  was  estimated  at  £850,000.-^ 
Osho,  to  finish  a  part  of  Nero's  palace,  spent  £187,- 
500. 


It  is  the  men  of  study  an  I  tJiought  who  in  the  long 
run  govern  the  world.  The  greatest  moral  truths 
spring  from  their  discoveries;  it  is  their  writings 
which  render  their  truths  fruitful,  which  popularize 
them,  which  make  them  penetrate  the  minds  of  the 
people  at  large,  and  impress  upon  them  an  indelible 
character  of  rectitude,  llie  spirit  of  union  amoM 
men  of  science  is  the  certain  presage  of  the  union  of 
nations— M.  Aisgo. 
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From  the  Soathem  Literaiy  MeMeng^er. 

OLD  CROSS-FIRE:   A  STORY  OP  THE  NORTH- 
WESTERN BORDER. 

BY   GEO.   8.   m'kUSRNAN. 

Tn  early  history  of  North- Western  Virginia  is 
rife  with  incidents  of  a  romantic  character.  The  ez- 
liaordinary  perseverance  and  eoarape  which  charac- 
terised the  pioneers  of  that  region  of  country,  and  the 
almost  incredible  sufferings  they  were  compeiied  to 
endure,  are,  perhaps,  without  a  parallel  in  the  histo- 
ry of  any  country  but  oar  own.  Whilst  many  of 
those  who  penetrated  far  into  the  western  wilds  went 
thither  to  hew  down  the  forest-trees,  and  make 
the  wilderness  assume  the  cheerful  aspect  of  the 
■bode  of  civilized  man,  a  large  number  of  persons 
were  attracted  to  that  country  solely  by  the  love  of 
dangerous  adventure,  and  a  fondness  for  living  in  a 
state  of  comparative  freedom  from  the  forms  of  social 
life.  The  latter  class  of  adventurers,  though  not  so 
anmerous  as  the  first,  furnished  most  of  the  heroes 
<rf  those  desperate  partisan  rencounters  with  the  na- 
tives, which  occupy  so  large  a  space  in  the  annals  of 
the  West. 

During  the  first  eight  years  of  that  long  and  bloody 
war  with  the  savage  tribes,  which  commenced  in  the 
year  1774,  the  setdements  on  the  upper  portion  of 
the  Ohio  river  seem  to  have  been  peculiarly  obnox> 
ious  to  the  Indians.  Several  furious  assaults  were 
made  by  large  bodies  of  Mingoes,  Wyandots,  and 
Shawanoes,  upon  Fort  Wheeling,  and  other  stockade 
forts  in  that  vicinity ;  and  small  parties  of  marauders 
were  continually  prowling  about  the  settlements,  em- 
ploying themselves  in  burning  houses,  destroying 
crops,  driving  off  cattle,  and  murdering  the  people  as 
frequently  as  occasion  offered. 

Among  the  most  notorious  of  the  leaders  of  these 
•avage  brigands,  was  a  Mingo  chief,  called  by  the 
letUers  **  Old  Gross-Fire'* — not  so  much  on  account 
d  his  years,  as  from  the  circumstance  of  his  firing 
his  rifle  from  his  left  shoulder.  This  chieftain  had, 
at  the  head  of  his  party,  committed  numerous  depre- 
dations upon  the  setdements,  but  always  succeeded  in 
escaping  unharmed,  despite  the  many  exertions  made 
to  arrest  his  infuriate  cateer.  Old  Cross-Fire  was  an 
expert  woodsman;  and  many  a  borderer  was  willing 
to  bear  testimony  to  his  surprising  skill  as  a  marks- 
man. He  had  frequently  come  in  collision  with  major 
M*Colloch,  liCwis  Wetzel,  and  other  famous  Indian 
hunters;  but  all  their  stratagem  and  prowess  were 
rainly  exerted; — the  Mingo  invariably  came  off  un- 
ccathed,  and  was  emboldened  to  inflict  his  acts  of 
wanton  cruelty  with  increased  temerity.  His  person 
wss  familiar  to  most  of  the  settlers.  He  was  of  her- 
culean fabric,  his  height  being  several  inches  over  six 
'feet ;  and  every  part  of  his  vast  frame  was  built  in 
admirable  proportion,  if  we  except  his  arms,  which, 
like  those  of  Rob  Roy  M'Gregor,  were  so  long  that 

**The  chief  could  stand  in  upright  mien, 
And  fiiirly  grip  bin  knees.** 

He  carried  a  rifle  of  more  than  ordinary  weight, 
which  he  crosa-firtd  from  his  left  shoulder,  and, 
though  contrary  to  the  common  rule,  with  almost  un- 
varying accuiacy  and  effect. 

At  the  time  of  the  incident  about  to  be  related,  the 
Indians  had.  in  a  great  measure,  ceased  their  hostile 
incursions  into  Western  Virginia.  Most  of  them  had 
(Retired  farther  west,  to  operate  against  the  settlements 


on  the  lower  secttmi  of  the  Ohio.  Even  OU  Croes. 
Fire  himself,  who  lingered  about  Wheeling  long  after 
his  tawny  comrades  had  changed  their  seat  of  war, 
was  now  seldom  spoken  of  by  the  settlers.  The 
prevailing  idea  was  that  he  had  forsaken  his  old  the- 
atre of  operations  for  another  that  promised  a  better 
remuneration  for  his  toils.  The  only  individual  who 
dissented  from  this  opinion  was  Lewis  Wetzel,  one  of 
the  most  successful  Indian  scouts  ever  known.  Wet- 
zel was,  perhaps,  possessed  of  a  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  character  and  habits  of  the  Mingo 
chief  than  any  white  man  on  the  border,  for  he  had 
often  been  an  eye-witness  of  his  crafty  movemesti 
when  beset  by  his  enemies.  The  chief  had  long 
been  the  especial  object  of  Wetzel's  hatred;  and 
though  he  had  often  laid  deep  plans  to  ensnare  him, 
the  wily  savage  always  found  means  to  frustrate  them. 
In  the  course  of  his  recent  rambles  through  the  covih 
try,  Wetzel  frequently  discovered  some  pecuHar  mark 
or  sign  which  confirmed  him  in  his  conviction  thai 
the  Indian  had  not  left  the  neighborhood.  Hie  friendi 
endeavored  to  persuade  him  that  he  was  mietakev; 
but  he  resolutely  adhered  to  his  opinion,  and  deeU^ 
ed  that  he  would  yet  ^'  be  the  death  of  the  cursed  old 
red  dog.'* 

As  Wetzel  could  not  convince  the  seulere  that  OM 
Cross-Fire  was  yet  lurking  about  the  neighborhood, 
he  ceased  to  mention  his  name;  but  never  allowed « 
week  to  elapse  without  taking  a  scoot  through  iat 
country  in  the  hope  of  coming  in  contact  with  hia. 
The  settlers,  however,  lulled  themselves  into  securi- 
ty ;  and,  apprehensive  of  no  impending  danger,  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits.  They  cleared  the 
rich  bottom-lands,  built  substantial  fences,  plaiiled 
their  corn  and  poutoes,  and  soon  gave  an  air  of  oon> 
fort,  and  a  promise  of  plenty,  to  their  infant  setde* 
menu  Their  implements  of  war  were  thrown  aside 
as  articles  no  longer  useful.  A  man,  it  is  true,  wai 
occasionally  seen  with  a  rifie  upon  his  slionlder ;  b«l 
no  other  purpose  was  had  in  view  than  to  shoot « 
d«ter  or  a  wild  turkey. 

About  this  time  a  young  man  from  tlte  east  of  ibe 
Alleghanies  arrived  at  the  Wheeling  settlements.  He 
had  performed  the  entire  journey  across  the  bkmm- 
tains,  on  horseback,  at  an  inclement  season  ef  Ae 
year,  and  was  nearly  exhausted  with  fatigue  and  ex- 
posure to  the  elements.  He  was  destined  to  Kei- 
tucky,  but  gladly  accepted  an  invitation  to  pass  a  fee 
days  with  colonel  Zane,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  at 
Wheeling,  tn  whom  he  bore  a  letter  of  introductson. 

Elliot  Frazier  had  scarcely  passed  a  day  in  ibe 
hospitable  dwelling  of  colonel  Zane,  before  he  wv 
seized  with  disease,  the  effects  of  his  recent  expo»> 
ure,  which  confined  him  to  his  bed.  His  malady  ai- 
sumed  a  serious  character,  depriving  him  at  times  of 
his  reason.  He  laid  for  many  days  unconscioue  of 
his  condition,  and  insensible  to  what  was  paasii| 
around  him.  When  at  length  his  disease  took  a  fa- 
vorable turn,  and  his  mind  regained  its  suspended 
powers,  he  discovered  that  a  beautiful  beitig  was  hov* 
erinj^  over  his  couch-^tenderfy  administering  to  hie 
wants,  and  manifesting,  by  the  sweet  smile  that  play- 
ed upon  her  countenance,  a  pleasurable  feeling  at  wi^ 
nessing  the  improvement  of  his  condition. 

The  ^od  Samaritan  who  watched  over  the  straQp 
ger-yoiith  was  Rose  Mason,  the  fairest  flewer  thai 
bloomed  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  She  was  the 
adopted  daughter  of  colonel  Zane,  the  intimate  ineed 
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oT  iwr  jdbat  hihet^  viio  had  ImI  his  lile  In  a  dea- 
p«piie  coaflkst  wiih  the  lodiaas,  durisg  the  eariy 
itages  of  the  war.  Rose  had  reeeiTed  her  education 
at  one  of  the  beet  aemuiaries  the  **  old  settlements** 
afforded  in  those  days ;  but  she  had  imbibed  no  f^en- 
timeet  that  destroyed  the  native  simphcity  of  her 
OMDoers.  She  was  a  young  lady  of  fine  intellect; 
and  her  heart  was  filled  with  afieetion  and  gentle 
iyaipathies,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  unworthy  pas- 
sioo*  Although  she  was  delicately  nensible  to  every 
thing  unbecoming  her  sex,  she  saw  no  impropriety  in 
ooatributing  all  in  her  power  towards  alleviating  the 
aofierings  of  a  fellow  mortal.  She  volunteered  her 
services  cheerfully  to  act  the  part  of  nurse  to  the  pa- 
tient She  felt  a  rational  pleasure  in  supplying  the 
invalid  with  every  little  comfort  which  his  situation 
required.  Under  her  soothing  ministration  £lliot  re- 
gained his  health. 

The  youth  now  often  spoke  of  continuing  his  jour- 
ney to  Kentucky.  Day  after  day,  however,  passed 
by,  and  he  still  remained  at  Wheeling.  In  sparsely 
populated  regions  strong  personal  attachments  are 
quickly  formed.  The  manly  bearing  of  Elliot  had 
tendered  him  a  favorite  among  all  the  settlers,  and 
they  strongly  urged  him  to  abandon  his  original  in- 
tention, and  remain  where  he  was.  To  this  proposi- 
tion he  declared  he  could  not  accede ;  but  when  the 
image  of  Rose  Mason  presented  itself  before  his 
■lifld*s  eye*  he  was  nearly  tempted  to  recall  his 
words. 

Since  the  arrival  of  young  Frazier,  a  new  feelmg 
had  fi»ond  its  way  into  Rose  s  heart — a  feeling  which 
she  was  unable  to  explain.  When  he  spoke  to  her 
about  his  expected  departure,  a  shade  of  melancholy 
would  overspread  her  countenance  and  banish  com- 
pletely the  bright  smile  that  usually  dwelt  upon  it. 
There  was  no  dissimulation  in  the  maiden ;  she  felt 
that  his  absence  would  cause  her  to  be  unhappy,  and 
she  took  no  pains  to  conceal  the  sorrow  with  which 
she  contemplated  the  event. 

^  Elliot,*^  said  she,  one  day,  **  you  must  agree  to 
remain  with  us.     We  cannot  spare  you.'* 

^*It  will  never  do!*'  exclaimed  the  youth— ^'1 
have  been  idling  my  tim^  here  too  long  already,  and 
1*11  jump  aboard  the  first  boat  that  passes  down  the 
rirer." 

**We  will  all  feel  very  unhappy  when  you  are 

'*Not  more  so  than  I  will,  Roee,"  replied  Elliot 
"The  happiest  days  of  my  life,''  he  continued, 
"  were  those  of  my  recent  sickness.  If  it  were  not 
wieked  I  coald  almost  pray  for  another  opportunity 
to  have  you  for  my  ministering  angel." 

"Elliot!" 

"  Forgive  me.  Rose.  I  felt  a  deep  sense  of  grati- 
tl^le  for  your  kind  attentions,  and  I  knew  not  how  to 
fxpiees  it." 

"  I  am  gou^  to  Short  creek  to-morrow,  to  visit  a 
friend,"  said  Rose,  *'and  you  must  go  with  me." 

"  It  is  hard  to  refuse  you,"  replied  Elliot;  ••  but  I 
Kay  mist  an  opportunity  of  descending  the  river  if  I 
go  with  yon.  The  water  is  up  now,  and  boats  may 
be  expected  to-morrow." 

"  I  will  not  excose  you,"  said  Rose.  «*A  day  or 
a  week  is  of  no  consequence  to  you.  If  you  miss 
the  fivsl  boat,  yon  can  wait  for  another." 

"Ti«e;  bat" 

^I  wiU  listen  to  no  more  objections,"  interrupted 


die  maiden ;  *'  you  mu$i  be  my  companion  to  flhar* 
creek  to-morrow." 

"And  why  not  for  life?"  asked  Elliot. 

No  reply  was  made  to  tliis  question.  Rose  had 
not  anticipated  such  an  interrogatory ;  nor  did  its  hSl 
meaning,  at  first,  flash  upon  her  mind.  But  when 
its  true  sense  became  apparent  to  her,  a  thrill  weal 
to  her  heart,  and  a  deep  blush  suffused  her  cheek. 
For  the  first  time,  she  now  found  that  she  was  in 
love.  She  spoke  in  an  altered  tone,  without  raising 
her  head,  which  she  had,  unwittingly,  cast  down. 

"You  will  go  with  me  7"  she  said. 

"Most  surely,  dear  Rose,"  replied  Elliot,  who 
was  delighted  to  find  that  he  had  not  offended  her  1^ 
the  abruptness  of  his  words.  "  I  ean  refuse  you  no- 
thing," he  added ;  "  and  the  boats  may  come  and  fo 
by  fleets,  for  all  that  I  care." 

"  I  will  depend  upon  you,"  said  the  maiden  as  she 
left  him ;  for  Rose's  mind  was  filled  with  such  strange 
ideas  that  she  was  glad  to  seek  solitude. 

Soon  after  the  sun  had  arisen  on  the  following 
day,  Elliot  Frazier  was  before  the  door  busied  in 
cleaning  his  rifle.  Lewis  Wetzel  just  then  approach^ 
ed  him  from  the  direction  of  the  high  hill  in  rear  of 
the  fort, 

"What's  to  be  done  to-day,  Ellit?"  inquired  tke 
hunter,  as  he  came  up  to  the  youth,  and  lowered  his 
gun  to  his  feet. 

"  I  am  going  to  Short  creek  with  Miss  Mason,** 
said  Elliot.  "  I  shall  take  my  gun  along,  and  if  I  ean 
only  get  a  glance  at  a  buck's  tail,  1*11  bring  It  home 
as  a  trophy  of  my  skill  in  rifle  shooting." 

"  If  you  see  a  deer,  Ellit,"  said  the  scout  laughing, 
"  you'll  be  sure  to  git  the  buck  fever." 

"  Never  fear!"  replied  the  youth. 

"  Sich  things  always  happen  to  green  hands,"  said 
Wetzel;  "but  you'll  git  over  the  ibver  by-andby. 
That  rifle  of  yourn  aint  exacUy  to  my  liking,"  be 
continued ;  and  here  he  took  the  richly  mounted  riik 
of  the  young  man  and  deliberately  examined  it  in  all 
its  parts.  "  It's  too  light,  intirely ;  and  as  for  these 
silver  fixin's,  they  aint  of  any  manner  of  use." 

"  They  will  not  prevent  it  from  shooting  wdl/' 
said  Elliot. 

"  No  I  nor  neither  they  wont,"  rejoined  Wetsel ; 
"  but  I'll  be  skinned  if  I'd  have  'em  on  a  gun  of  mme. 
Now,  here's  my  old  woman,  Ellit,"  added  the  hunter, 
as  lie  raised  his  weather-beaten  rifle  from  the  ground: 
"  an  uglier  old  rip  you  never  laid  your  eyes  on ;  bnt» 
then,  there*s  no  mistake  in  her.  She  always  tells. 
Mauy's  the  red  skin  she's  sent  to  his  long  home." 

"It  is  a  valuable  piece,  without  doubt,"  said  the 
youth. 

"The  red  dogs  think  so,  any  how,"  returned 
Wetzel. 

"  I  suppose  you  are  almost  out  of  practice  in  kill- 
ing them !" 

"Well,  I  may  say  you  are  about  half  right,  Ellit; 
I  haint  had  a  glimpse  of  one  since  last  fall.  .  I've  got 
a  strong  notion  to  put  off  down  to  Kaintuck  with  you. 
They  say  they  are  not  scarce  thereabouts ;  but  I  can't 
agree  to  leave  these  settlements  until  I  finish  thai 
cnrsed  rascal.  Old  Cross-Fire.  The  scamp  has  balk* 
ed  me  so  often  that  I  have  sworn  vengeance  on  him. 
I  know  that  he's  still  sneaking  about  these  qaarters, 
becase  I  come  across  some  sign  of  him  every  now 
and  then.  I  was  out  all  last  night  and  the  night  afortt 
in  sarch  of  the  old  dog." 
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•«  Tbil  do  Bot  imsfise,**  mk^A  EUtoi, «« that  ha  is 
larking  aboht  here  now,  do  you  V* 

«•  That's  exactly  what  1  think,"  said  Wetiel. 

•*  He  will  not  dare  molest  us,  Lewis  V* 

♦•  I  woaWn't  trust  him." 

«* Lewis,  how  far  is  it  to  Short  creek?" 

««it  might  be  twelve  miles  by  the  way  you  wiU 
have  to  go.     Can  you  keep  the  track,  think  you  ?" 

••  Miss  Mason  knows  the  course ;  she  will  have  to 
pBot  us  along." 

«•  Well,  sImb  wont  lose  the  path,  you  may  depend ; 
she's  an  oncommon  nice  young  woman,  Ellit;  and 
she  tides  equad  to  a  trooper,  in  ^e  bargain.  Bnt 
yonder  comes  your  critters." 

In  another  moment  the  horses  were  brought  to  the 
door.  Ri>se  made  her  appearance,  and  was  assisted 
into  her  saddle  by  Elliot;  whilst  Wetsel  held  her 
plump  white  pony  by  the  bridle. 

•*  It  really  does  me  good,  child,  to  see  you  looking 
fo  well,"  said  the  soout  to  Rose.  *'  Now,  be  care- 
ful," he  enjoined,  ••  in  riding  ^long  them  steep  ridg- 
es, child.  I'll  be  right  down  oneasy  until  1  hear 
you've  got  safe  to  your  journey's  send." 

** Thank  you,  Lewis,"  said  Rose;  *«we  will  try 
and  not  fall  off*  our  horses." 

Elliot  was  now  mounted,  bearing  his  rifle  in  his 
left  hand. 

•*  I'll  help  you,  Ellit,  to  bring  your  buck  in,"  said 
Wetzel,  with  a  significant  smile-— '*  only  take  care  of 
the  buck  fever !     Good  bye." 

Elliot  and  Rose  moved  off  briskly,  along  the  bridle 
path,  up  the  hill.  The  narrowness  of  the  road  com- 
piled them  to  ride  singly — Rose  taking  the  lead. 
After  passing  some  distance  along  the  top  of  the 
ridge,  the  path  descended  the  opposite  pide,  and  led 
to  a  large  run,  in  the  bed  of  which  they  now  were 
obliged  to  ride.  The  run  was  very  rough,  and  had, 
for  the  most  part,  a  ledge  of  rocks  for  its  bed.  The 
hoofs  of  the  horses  striking  against  the  rocks,  and  the 
reckless  splashing  of  the  water,  occasioned  more 
noise  than  was  desirable. 

••  I  fear.  Rose,"  said  Elliot, «« that  this  is  a  danger- 
ous road  for  a  lady  to  travel." 

•*  I  am  not  afraid,"  said  she ;  •*  I  have  went  over  it 
several  times."    • 

**It  is  a  miserably  poor  one.  Rose,  I  must  say. 
I  despise  a  road  that  makes  me  ride  behind  you  per^ 
"  r;  and,  here,  I  am  splashing  you  outrageous- 


petually ; 


*•  We  will  soon  leave  the  run,  and  ffo  up  another 
ridge.     The  road  will  be  better,  then,  I  hope." 

**  And  so  do  1,  with  all  my  soul !  I  almost  wish  I 
had  not  brought  my  gun  along,  as  I  find  more  diffi- 
culty in  carrying  it  over  this  awful  road  than  I  ex- 
pected." 

♦*  Do  you  think  you  could  shoot  a  deer,  Elliot  !'• 

«*  I  do  most  assuredly,  Rose ;  and  I  hope  to  con- 
vince you  that  I  can  before  we  reach  oor  journey's 
end.'* 

*•  Is  your  gun  well  loaded  ?" 

"Loaded!"  reiterated  Elliot;  "the  Inquiry  was 
well  timed,  for  I  really  forgot  to  charge  my  gun  be- 
fbre  starting.  Now,  if  we  were  to  see  a  deer,  I 
should  be  vexed  almost  to  death." 
•  "  There  is  our  tuming-off  place,'*  said  Rose,  as 
they  reached  the  point  at  which  the  path  diverged 
from  the  run,  and  they  both  rode  out  of  the  water. 

"I  must  dismount  here!"  •xclaimed  Elliot,  "to 


lottdmyriie.    It  vHi  never  d*  to  lidfe  lhM«gli  A« 

woods  with  an  empty  rifle  in  <m«'s  hMd,  when  km 
has  powder  and  balls  in  ahondaace  with  hia/' 

The  young  man  dismoanted  hie  need  «ad  fnelea 
ed  the  bridle  to  a  saphng  sear  by ;  aAer  whicli«  he 
cotmneeced  loading  his  rifle« 

"  Make  haete,  Elliot !"  ezdaiined  Rose,  who  etiil 
sat  upon  her  saddle,  "  I  see  a  deer  up  the  ran !" 

"  Indeed !"  said  the  youth,  as  he  horviedly^  vetamr 
ed  his  ramrod ;  and  quickly  ^evatiog  his  firelock  m 
high  as  his  breast,  he  cast  his  eyes  in  the  dfernriiea 
designated  by  Rose's  hand. 

**l  see  him  !"  he  ejaculated  hastily.  The  auniait 
which  was  a  fine  buck,  was  probably  a  hundred  jrards 
up  the  run,  standing  apparently  inotioidess,  mwi  loofe 
ing  directly  towards  the  wayfarers.  **I  will  give 
him  a  piece  of  cold  lead,"  he  added,  "  if  he  will  euad 
long  enough.  Rose,  will  your  pony  frighten  whea  I 
shoot?" 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  she  replied.  "  Try  yoar  vkiil, 
but  be  sure  to  hit  him." 

"  Trust  me  that  far.  Rose,"  rejoined  the  yaath. 

He  cautioned  Rose  to  hold  a  tight  rein,  iffid  be  op* 
on  her  guard,  when  he  should  fire.  CafefuHy  des- 
cribing a  small  circuit  along  the  adjaeent  htU-nder 
the  novitiate  hunter  at  last  succeeded  in  gaiaing  e  i^ 
vorable  position  from  which  to  fire  at  the  noble  aai* 
mal,  which  was  still  gazing  at  the  horses.  Elliel 
supported  his  piece  against  the  side  of  a  large  tree, 
and,  taking  deliberate  aim,  fired.  The  buck  feW  up- 
on his  fore  knees.  Satisfied  that  his  shot  had  been 
successful,  his  first  object  was  to  glaaoe  towards  Rose 
to  see  whether  the  horses  had  remained  steady. 
Both  animals  were  standing  where  he  had  left  theoi, 
and  Rose  waved  her  handkerehief  in  ooaipliBKat  to 
the  young  hunter's  skill.  Trailing  his  rifle  at  am's 
length,  he  bounded  towards  his  expected  viotm  "with 
a  joyful  countenance.  The  deer,  however,  soddealy 
recovered  itself,  and  retreated,  limpingly,  up  the  ra» 
vine,  Elliot  started  in  pursuit  of  tlie  fugitive*-«a» 
pecting  every  moment  to  see  him  fall  horn  the  loss 
of  blood,  which  was,  at  every  leap  the  animal  nade, 
staining  the  leaves,  and  cleariy  marking  oot  his 
course.  But  the  wounded  buck  continued  a«  at  a 
gait  which  slightly  outstripped  the  toifoome  nrascii  ef 
his  pursuer,  until,  at  length,  he  fell  from  exhauetion 
of  his  vital  powers.  In  a  few  minutes  mere  the  tri- 
umphant young  hunter,  to  secure  his  prize  from  thi 
beasts  of  prey  until  he  could  have  him  brought  tnid 
the  fort,  had  the  lifeless  buck  swung  high  in  the  sir 
on  the  top  of  a  hickory  sapling. 

Elliot  was  full  of  pleasurabk  excitement  He  haA 
now  killed  his  first  deer,  and  he  could  not  help  eaM^ 
ing  at  the  idea  of  telling  Lewis  Wetzel  that  his  pre- 
dictions about  the  "  buck  fever"  had  proved,  by  ibs 
event,  erroneous.  He  lost  no  time  in  retracing  hit 
steps  towards  the  place  at  which  he  had  left  Rose;  mad 
he  derived  a  renewed  pleasure  from  the  reflection  that 
he  had  borne  out  her  own  last  injunction. 

He  had  performed  but  a  short  distance  of  hie  retitK 
grade  march,  when  he  discovered  his  horse  gelloptag 
towards  him,  with  nostrils  distended,  and  the  reins 
of  his  bridle  broken  and  flapping  agffinst  his  breast 
A  familiar  word  spoken  to  the  afTrighted  sleed  eauaad 
him  to  stop,  and  his  master  secured  hiai.  Tyhi«r  to« 
grether  the  broken  reins  as  weU  as  he  could,  he  vault- 
ed upon  the  saddle  and  dashed  oflT  down  the  ramaa 
at  full  speed.     The  horse  frequently  started  el  eesttia 
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olject  on  tke  wa7'«idet  and  Ibe  hee  uae  of  the  spur  be- 
eoio  neoMSMy  to  urge  him  rapidly  forward.  When 
he  reached  the  point  at  whidi  he  ezpeeted  to  find  hie 
Mr  eharfe,  she  wee  gone ! 

.  The  feeliMs  of  the  yooih  at  thie  janctore  were  pe- 
eoiiarly  painful.  The  smile  of  delight,  whioh  had 
bat  a  few  momenta  before  illumined  his  countenance, 
was  now  exchanged  for  an  expression  of  mingled 
meiaoeholy,  mor&cation  and  anguish.     It  was  im- 

K'ble  for  him  to  conjecture  what  had  become  of 
;  bat  he  had  too  much  eridenoe  before  him  to 
doubt  that  some  serious  event  had  transpired  during 
the  time  that  he  was  absent.  He  shouted  aloud,  but 
00  response  was  made  to  his  call.  The  more  he  re- 
fleeied,  4he  deeper  appeared  the  mystery ;  and  it  was 
difficult  to  determine  what  course  he  should  adopt. 
Be  resigned  himeelf  to  despair;  and,  scarcely  aware 
of  what  he  was  domg,  galloped  off  up  the  bridle  path  | 
which  he  and  Rose  had  intended  to  pursue.  Occa- 
sianaUy  he  would  rein  in  his  steed  to  enable  him  to 
examine  the  path,  with  the  hope  of  detecting  the  tra- 
ces of  horse's  feet ;  but  the  density  of  the  leaves  which 
eofered  the  ground,  effectually  defeated  the  ob^t. 
When  he  had  nearly  snrmounted  the  hill,  the  sharp 
report  of  a  rifle  saluted  his  ears,  whilst  he  distinctly 
heard  a  b«iUet  whiz  past  his  head.  The  horse,  seiz- 
ed with  renewed  alarm,  plunged  precipitately  down 
the  hill— paiising  furiously  over  the  brush  and  fallen 
timber,  and  calling  into  requisition  all  the  coolness  | 
and  equestrian  skill  of  Elliot,  to  enable  him  to  main- 1 
tain  his  seat.  Presently  another  shot  was  flred  from 
a  diflfe^ent  quarter,  which  lodged  itself  in  the  withers 
of  the  horse,  whose  headlong  speed  now  became  re- 
denbled* 

It  was  apparent  to  the  youth  that  he  was  beset  by 
a  party  of  Indians.  A  moment's  reflection  determin- 
ed him  to  repair,  with  all  possible  expedition,  to  the 
fort,  and  ha^e  a  detaohment  of  men  sent  in  pursuit  of 
the  enemy.  He  felt  convinced  that  Rose  had  been 
captofed  by  them ;  and  inwardly  reproaching  himself 
as  the  cause  of  her  calamity,  he  uttered  a  solemn  vow 
to  rescue  her,  or  die  in  the  attempt. 

Wkhin  five  minutes  afVer  the  arrival  of  Elliot,  eve- 
ry living  being  in  the>iiettlement  was  collected  within 
the  stodiade  fort  at  Wheeling.  The  story  of  the 
yeath  was  told  in  a  few  words. 

'*  This  is  a  distressing  aflair,"  said  colonel  Zane, 
the  commandant  of  the  garrison.  **It  is  fortunate, 
however,  that  major  M'Colloch  is  with  us  to-day« 
Twelve  mooniad  men  under  his  command  will  cap- 
ture the  copper-colored  rascals  before  sunset,  and  re- 
itore  the  dear  child  to  us  unharmed.  What  say  you, 
BMyerM'CoUoehr 

*^I  am  always  ready,  sir,  for  any  thing  in  the 
•hape  of  an  Indun  fight,"  replied  the  intrepid  hunter. 

^  Then  select  twelve  men— myself  among  the  nnm- 
ber^^mount  us  on  the  fleetest  horses  we  can  find,  and 
-^ot  I  need  not  tell  you  more.  Time  is  precious. 
Ton  pick  the  men,  and  I  go  now  to  get  the  horses  in 


^It  eha^  he  done,"  answered  M'Colloch,  «'and 
qnieklytool    Lewis  Wetzel !" 

'*Here!"  repHed  Lewis,  as  he  elbowed  his  way 
Awngh  the  groap  of  persons  which  had  collected 
aronnd  the  mijor. 

*'I  pot  yea  at  the  head  of  the  list,  and  will  expect 

■eh  from  you,'*  eontiiiBed  M'Gollooh. 

"^Maior  Mao,'*  aaid  Wetsel,  •«!  don't  like  the 


eolonel'e  plan,  any  way  I  can  siA  it  throagh.  I  'spoae 
we  all  want  to,  have  the  child  fetch  back  sa£s  and 
sound,  but  I  know  very  well  the  thing  can't  be  done 
'cording  to  the  colonel's  plan." 

"  Why  not?"  respectfully  inquired  M'Colloch, 
who  reposed  almost  unbounded  confideaoe  in  the 
judgment  and  skill  of  Lewis  Wetzel. 

*'Becase  the  very  minute  Old  Crose-Fire  finds 
himself" 

''Old  Cross-Fire!"  exclaimed  a  dozen  voiees  at 
once. 

•'Aye,  Old  Cross-Fire!"  repeated  Wetzel,  with 
rather  a  sneering  emphasis,  "  he's  at  the  top  and  bot- 
tom of  this  business ;  and,  the  very  minute  he  finds 
himself  hunted  down  by  horsemen,  he  will  sculp 
poor  Rose,  and  then  take  good  care  to  put  himself 
and  his  cursed  red-skin  gang  out  of  harm's  way." 

*'  But  how  do  you  know  the  Indian  gang  to  be  Old 
Cross-Fire's?"  asked  M'Colloch. 

"Why,  you  see,  major  Mac,  I  jest  tuck  the  trou- 
ble, a-bit  ago,  to  pick  out  the  bullet  that  was  dodged 
in  EUit's  horee.  Here  it  is.  I  know  the  size  of  the 
old  rascal's  balls  too  well  to  be  mistaken," 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right,"  said  M'Colloch,  after  he 
had  examined  the  shapeless  piece  of  lead. 

••  There's  nary  doubt  about  it,"  replied  Wetzel. 

"  Upon  reflection,"  remarked  M'Colloch,  '*  I  agree 
with  you  that  it  is  not  prudent  to  go  mounted.  We 
will  all  go  on  foot." 

•'  I  don't  like  that  neither,"  said  Wetzel.  "  If  we 
all  go,  there  will  be  too  many  of  us  to  do  any  good." 

"  How  many  do  you  think  will  be  suflicient  for  the 
purpose  ?"  inquired  the  major. 

"Two  at  the  outside,"  returned  Wetzel-;  "or  if 
the  colonel's  agreed,  I'll  go  by  myself." 

"  That  will  never  do  i"  exclaimed  severaL 

"I  tell  you,  Lewis,"  said  Elliot,  who  stepped 
boldly  up  to  the  hunter,  "  that  /  shall  go  at  all  haz* 
ards.  It  was  through  my  indiscretion  that  Miss  M^ 
son  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  and  no  power 
under  the  sun  shall  prevent  me  from  aiding  in  her 
rescue!" 

"  Don't  talk  so  fast,"  observed  the  imperturbable 
scouts— "jest  let  me  fix  the  thing,  Ellit." 

"  Wetzel,"  said  M'Colloch,  "  too  much  may  be 
risked  by  sending  out  an  inefficient  force.  Hefe 
comes  the  colonel ;  we  will  hear  what  he  has  to  say 
about  it." 

The  colonel,  who  now  reappeared  to  anaonnoe 
that  the  horses  were  forthcoming,  had  Wetzel's  ch- 
jection  to  the  original  plan,  and  his  desire  to  take 
the  matter  into  his  own  hands,  fully  explained  to 
him. 

"  What  can  you  do  by  yourself?"  asked  the  colo- 
nel of  Wetzel. 

"  Why,  colonel,  I  will  do  all  that  I  can.  I'll  get 
the  poor  child  out  of  their  red  paws,  if  I  have  to  fol- 
low the  skulking  dogs  all  the  way  to  the  Sandusky 
towns." 

"  But  you  should  have  help,"  remarked  the  colonel* 

"  Colonel,  you  aint  a  gitting  jubous  of  me,  I  hope, 
at  this  late  day  ?  Did  you  oyer  know  Lewis  Wetzel 
to  act  the  fool  when  red-skins  were  about  ?  Now,  i/ 
we  want  to  fetoh  back  poor  Rose,  we  must  go  abwt 
the  business  like  true  Indian  hnntera— oot  like  fox 
hunters." 

"  Do  yon  tfiink  you  can  bring  the  child  bad[  in 
safety,  Lewis?"  seriously  asb^  colonel  Zane. 
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•*1  can*t  promise  sartinly,  eolond;  but  I  know 
Aill  weil  that  1  can  do  more  towards  it  by  mytielf 
than  I  can  with  a  pack  of  noisy  fellows  along  with 
me." 

*•  Wetzel  is  right,*'  said  the  colonel,  after  he  had 
reTolved  the  question  in  his  mind.  **  In  an  affair  of 
this  kind,  I  have  never  found  him  wrong.  Major 
M'CoUoch,  we  will  commit  the  business  to  him 
alone." 

♦*I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  colonel!"  exclaim- 
ed Welzel,  whose  eyes  now  suddenly  brightened 
with  hope  and  joy—**  Til  ^ive  a  good  account  of 
myself." 

"  I  shall  go  with  you,  Lewis,"  said  Elliot,  impa- 
tiently— ••  I  will  go  at  the  risk  of  my  life  I" 

•♦So  you  may,"  replied  the  hunter;  "yon  will  do 
no  harm.  You  wont  be  headstrong,  becase  you're  a 
green  hand,  and  will  have  to  do  jest  as  I  tell  you. 
Besides,  you  ought  to  help  Rose  out  of  the  bad  box 
yoar  foolery  got  her  into." 

«<  Where  do  you  purpose  going?"  asked  colonel 
Zane. 

"  Straight  to  the  mouth  of  Short  creek ;  that's  the 
pint  Old  Cross-Fire  always  crosses  at.     It  is  gitting 
fur  now  into  the  artemoon,  so  we'll  have  to  be  brisk 
Ellit,  is  your  rifle  and  all  your  fixin's  in  good  order  ?' 

"All  righl,"  responded  the  youth. 

"  Then,  come,  let's  be  off." 

The  two  adventurers  shouldered  their  firelocks,  and 
as  they  passed  through  the  gate  of  the  fortification, 
many  a  brief  prayer  for  their  success  was  uttered  by 
the  inmntes  of  the  fort ;  all  of  whom  had  been  deep- 
ly interested  auditors  of  the  conversation  above  rela- 
ted. They  pursued  a  well-beaten  path  four  or  five 
miles  up  the  bank  of  the  river,  until  they  reached  the 
mouth  of  a  large  run,  which  emptied  itself  inco  the 
Ohio,  immediately  opposite  a  small  island  in  the  lat- 
ter stream.  Here,  nature  appeared  in  her  wildest 
aspect. 

"This  is  a  suspicious  looking  place,"  observed 
Elliot. 

•«  Not  a  bit,"  stiid  Wetzel.  "  There  haint  been 
an  Indian  here  for  a  long,  long  time.  A  good  while 
back,  this  was  a  famous  place  for  'em  to  cross  over 
In  their  canoes ;  and  many's  the  time  I've  laid  for 
days  and  nights  at  a  stretch,  on  the  pint  of  that  little 
island  yander,  watching  the  motions  of  the  red-skins, 
to  git  a  chance  to  riddle  their  hides  with  my  old  wo- 
man here," — and  the  hunter  patted  the  breech  of  his 
gnn  with  manifest  affection.  "  Old  Cross-Fire,"  he 
continued,  "  used  to  paddle  over,  hereabouts ;  but  me 
and  him  have  had  so  many  cracks  at  each  other, 
along  yander,  that  he's  got  afeard  to  ventur  his  old 
red  hide  in  this  quarter,  any  more.  He's  got  his 
ferry  at  Short  creek,  now ;  and  there's  where  we'll 
have  to  nail  him." 

"  Do  you  think  the  old  fellow  himself  carried  off 
Hose  T"  interrogated  Elliot; 

"  Jist  as  sartin  he  did  as  my  name's  Lewis  Wet- 
tel."  5 

"  Then,  Lewis,  I  am  resolved  that  my  rifle  shall 
kill  the  infernal  old  sconndrel !" 

"Tut,  tut,  Ellit!  Do  jest  as  I  tell  yon;  I  didn't 
fetch  you  along  to  talk  that  way.  Boy,  "{here's  nary 
man  in  this  part  of  the  anivarse  that  I'd  tmst  with 
Old  Cross-Fire." 

"  But  if  a  fair  chance  should  offer,  Lewis,  why 
may  I  not  at  well  pnll  at  him*" 


"  Becase  it  wouldn't  be  of  no  use,  at  all;  for  1 
runs  strong  in  my  head  that  powder  and  lead  ewa^t 
kill  him.  My  old  woman  here  has  tried  so  oi\en  to 
hush  his  jaw,  without  doing  it,  that  I've  made  vp  vaj 
mind  to  try  him  some  other  way.  He's  got  a  cliarm- 
ed  life — that's  a  clear  case !" 

"  Fudge,  Lewis !  Do  you  believe  in  such  old  wo- 
man's stories  ?" 

"  Well,  1  don't  know  that  I  do,  as  a  gineral  thing; 
but  I  must  say  that  Tve  satisfied  myself  thai  €Md 
Cross-Fire  is  proof  agin  rifle  balls,  any  how.  But  we 
must  move  along  quicker,  Ellit.  We're  only  hjM 
way  to  Short  creek,  and  we  haven't  a  minute's  tims 
to  spare." 

"  I  can  keep  up  with  yon— move  along,"  said  tbt 
youth. 

"  It's  high  time  to  quit  talking,  now,"  observed  the 
elder  hunter,  in  a  softened  tone,  after  they  had  left  ihe 
run  some  distance  in  their  rear.  "  A  body  has  to  be 
quiet  when  he  gits  about  the  Indians,  or  lhey*ll  be 
mighty  apt  to  git  about  him." 

Elliot  promised  to  keep  silence.  The  two  famtp 
ers  now  quickened  their  pace,  though  care  was  takei 
to  bring  their  feet  to  the  ground  as  lightly  as  possibfei 
Wetzel,  who  walked  before  his  youthful  coinpaiiioii, 
cnntinually  glanced  his  well-practised  eyes  aroond 
him,  penetrating  the  mazes  of  the  forest  on  every 
side.  He  moved  with  surprising  stillness,  and  nev« 
uttered  a  syllable,  unless  it  might  have  been  to  cheek 
his  comrade  for  making  unnecessary  noise. 

When  the  hunters  reached  the  mouth  of  Short 
creek,  the  sun  was  nearly  ready  to  disappear  behind 
the  bold  heights  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Ohio. 
The  banks  of  the  creek  at  its  confluence  with  the 
river,  were  abrupt,  though  not  high,  and  covered  evei 
to  their  extreme  borders  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of 
pawpaws.  The  outer  edge  of  the  beach  of  either 
stream  was  dry  and  sandy ;  but  a  wide  strip  of  wet 
and  unctuous  earth  next  to  the  water's  edge,  had  beea 
exposed  to  view  by  the  recent  subsidence  of  a 
freshet. 

"  This  is  the  eend  of  our  tramp,"  whispered  Wet* 
zel  to  his  companion.  They  were  then  standing  at 
the  lower  angle  of  the  junction  of  the  streams — 
screened,  however,  from  observation  by  the  thick 
pawpaw  grove  which  extended  to  the  verge  of  the 
precipice. 

"  What  is  to  be  done  now  ?"  asked  the  youth,  u  t 
like  low  whisper. 

"I'll  see,"  said  Welzel.  "You  stay  where  yw 
are,  and  do  not  budge  a  peg,  nor  make  a  bit  of  noise, 
while  I  go  and  look  around  a  little." 

He  cautiously  drew  the  branches  aside,  and  gfidei 
through  the  bushes  with  a  quietness  peculiar  to  ihi 
skilful  Indian  hunter.  After  an  absence  of  seven! 
minutes  he  returned,  and  made  a  signal  to  Elliot  H 
follow  him.  The  latter  stepped  forward  as  caatio«» 
ly  as  as  he  could,  and  accompanied  Lewis  a  few  ro^ 
up  the  creek  bank,  when  the  elder  hunter  called  the 
attention  of  his  companion  to  the  stumps  of  two  bii^ 
es,  on  which  the  recent  marks  of  the  hatchet  wen 
visible. 

**  This  one,"  whispered  Wetzel,  stooping  down  1e 
the  nearer  stump,  "  was  cut  by  Old  Croes-Fiie  hjnh 
self." 

"How  do  you  ktiow  that?"  inquired  Elliot. 

"  Can't  you  see  that  it  was  cut  by  a  l^Mianded 
man!    The  highest  pint  of  a  stomp  is  always  wheit 
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the  hoel  of  the  hatchet  cots  it ;  and  that  hiffh  pint  is 
next  to  us  on  this  stump,  and  on  the  left  side.*' 

'*  I  understand  you,"  said  the  youth.  '*Your  reaa- 
oning  is  conclusive  that  the  bush  was  cut  by  a  left- 
handed  man." 

**  Now  look  at  the  other  stump,"  resumed  Wetzel, 
'*  and  give  me  your  idea  about  that." 

Elliot  carefully  examined  the  second  stump,  and 
ventured  his  opinion  promptly. 

*<  This  one,"  said  he,  <<  was  cut  by  a  right  handed 
man,  because  the  highest  point  of  the  stump  is  on  the 
right  side." 

"That's  right,  Ellit.  Fve  lamt  you  that  much, 
and  it*s  worth  minding,  too." 

*•  Why  is  the  information  so  valuable?" 

*'It*s  valuble  on  this  account,  Ellit:  you  see  it 
shows  us  that  there  have  been  at  least  two  red-skins 
here— one  left-handed  and  one  right-handed  one. 
The  lefuhanded  one  is  Old  Cross-Fire,  becase  he's 
the  only  left-handed  man  I  know  of  in  these  parts ; 
and  the  other,  I  judge,  is  one  of  his  hangers-on." 

'*  But  might  there  not  have  been  more  than  two, 
Lewis?" 

*'So  there  might,  but  we  can't  tell,"  said  Wetzel, 
as  he  moved  neat  the  bank,  and  cast  his  keen  eyes 
upon  the  bosom  of  the  water.  "There's  another 
discivery  I've  made,"  he  added.  •  Do  you  see  tliat 
little  green  twig  in  the  creek  there." 

Elliot  glanced  his  eye  in  the  direction  denoted  by 
his  comrade's  finger,  and  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

"  Well,  Ellit,  that  litde  twig  is  fast  to  Old  Cross- 
Fire's  canoe,  which  is  there  sunk  in  the  water;  and 
I  arger  that  these  bushes  here  were  cut  to  make  forks 
to  fasten  it  to  the  bottom." 

"  Very  likely,"  said  Elliot. 

"  And  I  now  arger  that  there  might  have  been  one 
or  more  Indians  taking  care  of  the  canoe,  while  the 
old  dog  and  his  imp  come  ashore  to  cut  the  forks." 

"  You  reason  like  a  philosopher,  Lewis*  I  will 
soon  become  an  expert  hunter,  under  your  tutorage." 

"Now,  Ellit,"  said  the  scout,  "you  go  back  to 
your  old  place  and  keep  quiet,  and  have  a  bright 
look-out,  while  I  slip  around  the  pint  of  that  hill  and 
see  "What's  going  on.  Only  be  quiet,  and  do  as  I  tell 
you.     I'll  be  back  before  you  get  oneasy." 

The  two  hunters  separated :  Elliot  to  seek  his  ori- 
ginal cover,  and  the  other  to  obtain  some  information 
of  the  expected  enemy.  The  former  examined  the 
priming  of  his  gun,  and  satisfied  himself  that  every 
thing  was  in  proper  order  for  service.  He  seated 
himself  upon  the  ground  and  kept  remarkably  quiet 
-—busying  his  mind,  most  of  the  time,  in  fancying  the 
situation  of  Rose.  Sometimes  he  was  ready  to  con- 
clude that  she  had  fallen  a  victim  to  savage  cruelty, 
but  he  endeavored  to  dispel  such  gloomy  ideas  from 
his  mind,  and  contemplate  only  the  brighter  side  of 
the  picture.  He  was  unhappy,  however,  in  spite  of 
his  efforts  to  restore  his  spirits  to  their  wonted  buoy- 
ancy. In  the  midst  of  his  meditations,  he  felt  some- 
thing strike  him  upon  the  shoulder  from  behind.  He 
sprang  upon  his  feet  and  discoverd  Lewis  Wetzel 
standing  near  him. 

"  Its  well  I  aint  an  Indian !"  said  the  latter. 

Elliot  was  much  mortified  to  think  that  he  had  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  surprised  so  easily. 

"Lewis,  you  have  learned  me  another  lesson," 
said  he,  "  and  I  shall  profit  by  iu" 

"  See  that  vou  do,  Ellit,"  replied  Wetzel,  in  a  low 
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voice.    "Yon  must  be  quiet  bow,"  he  added»  in  • 

whisper. 

"Did  you  see  any  thing?"  asked  Elliot 

"Yes;  they  are  coming!" 

"Who?" 

"  Old  Cross-Fire,  and  three  others." 

"And  Rose?" 

"  She's  safe  enough,  riding  the  little  white  pony, 
and  Old  Cross-Fire  is  leading  it  along." 

"Lewis,  I'll  shoot  the  impudent  scoundrel  if.I  die 
for  it!"  muttered  the  youth;  and  he  clenched  his 
teeth  with  rage. 

"  Hush,  Ellit,  hush !— Do  as  I  tell  you  and  all  will 
be  well.  Crouch  down  as  low  as  you  can,  and  be 
quiet." 

"  The  old  red-skinned  wretch !"  growled  the  young 
hunter. 

"Be  easy,  boy!"  said  Wetzel;  "he  is  not  to  be 
shot,  I  tell  you.  I'll  attend  to  him.  Ellit,  you  are 
gitting  feverish ;  I  see  it  on  you  a'ready.  Keep  cool 
— ^keep  cool— or  you  can  never  shoot  to  kill." 

The  eye  of  Wetzel  was  quick  to  perceive  that  hit 
youthful  comrade  was  laboring  under  some  nervous 
excitement,  occasioned  by  the  novelty  and  probable 
danger  of  the  situation  in  which  he  was  placed. 

"  I'll  be  cool  presently,"  he  replied. 

"  Only  do  as  I  tell  you,  Ellit.  Lay  low,  and  draw 
your  breath  easy;  and  don't  whisper  another  word,  as 
you  value  your  life,  and  Rose's  too." 

Some  time  elapsed  before  either  made  the  slightest 
motion.  At  length,  the  tramping  of  the  pony,  ap- 
proaching the  creek,  was  distinctly  heard ;  and  Elliot 
made  a  motion  towards  raising  his  head  to  obtain  a 
sight  of  Rose,  but  his  purpose  was  promptly  thwart- 
ed by  the  brawny  arm  of  his  companion,  who  breath- 
ed, rather  than  whispered,  in  his  ear,  his  favorite  in- 
junction, "Be  quiet!" 

Wetzel's  head  was  placed  behind  a  cluster  of  green 
leaves,  through  the  interstices  of  which  he  was  ena- 
bled to  obtain  a  view  of  the  shore  of  the  creek,  oppo- 
site the  place  at  which  the  canoe  was  sunk.  He  ob- 
served Old  Cross-Fire  conduct  the  pony  to  the  mar- 
gin of  the  bank,  at  which  place  he  lifted  his  captive 
to  the  ground.  The  sobbing  of  Rose,  at  this  time, 
was  quite  audible.  As  the  sounds  fell  upon  Elliot's 
ear,  he  trembled  with  emotion ;  and  might  have  in- 
fringed Wetzel's  order,  had  not  the  latter,  anticipating 
something  of  the  kind,  turned  hi  5  face  towards  him, 
and  frowned  him  into  silence. 

Old  Cross-Fire,  setting  no  store  upon  Rose's  sad- 
dle, merely  stripped  the  pony  of  its  bridle,  which 
he  slapped  across  the  animal's  back,  and,  with  a  se- 
cond swing,  threw  it  upon  the  beach  below  him. 
The  pony  cantered  into  the  bushes,  where  it  soon 
commenced  feeding  on  the  wild  grass  at  its  feet.  In 
another  moment,  the  Indians  had  lifted  Rose  down 
the  declivity,  and  their  whole  party  appeared  on  the 
beach.  Two  of  them  i^radled  into  the  creek  as  far  as 
the  twig  which  had  been  observed  by  Wetzel,  where 
they  plunged  their  arms  into  the  water,  and  each 
drew  forth  a  wooden  fork.  Their  c^noe  immediate- 
ly rose  to  the  surface.  Dextrously  throwing  out 
the  water  it  contained,  they  pushed  it  to  the  shore, 
where  Old  Cross-Fire  and  the  other  warrior  had  re- 
mained to  stand  guard  over  Rose.  The  fair  captive 
was  then  placed  in  the  bow  of  the  canoe ;  one  of  the 
Indians  seated  himself  about  its  centre ;  whilst  an- 
other drew  forth  the  paddle,  stood  erect  in  the  stem 
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nod  poshed  off  Tbe  old  chief  and  one  Indian  re- 
mained  on  the  beach,  probably  to  await  the  return  of 
the  canoe. 

All  of  these  motions  were  dbtinctlj  obsenred  by 
Wetzel,  who  quickly  matured  his  own  plans.  The 
moment  the  canoe  was  pushed  off,  he  made  signs  to 
Elliot  to  be  in  readiness. 

«*  Aim  I'^  said  he,  in  a  scarcely  audible  whisper, 
«at  the  fellow  in  the  middle  of  the  canoe.  Pint 
directly  at  his  body,  and  don't  pull  till  I  give  the 
word." 

Elliot  directed  the  muzzle  of  his  gun  towards  the 
water,  and  just  then  had  his  first  view  of  the  enemy. 
The  sight  of  Rose  slightly  disconcerted  him;  but 
summoning  all  his  manly  energies  into  action,  he 
ooeked  his  rifle,  and  took  accurate  aim  at  the  desig- 
nated object.  Wetzel,  meanwhile,  graduated  his 
piece  in  nearly  the  same  line  of  sight ;  and,  at  the  in- 
stant the  canoe  reached  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  he 
/      gave  the  word,  in  a  clear  whisper—"  Pull  !'* 

Both  rifles  firing  at  precisely  the  same  moment, 
blended  their  reports  so  admirably,  that  the  ear  could 
Bot  have  distinguished  two  separate  discharges.  Both 
Indians  fell :  the  one  in  the  centre  of  the  craft  dropped 
on  its  bottom ;  but  the  other,  who  had  been  standing 
upright  in  the  stem,  capsized  the  canoe  in  falling 
over.  This  was  a  contingency  which  Wetzel  had, 
perhaps,  not  contemplated.  He  was  prompt,  how- 
ever, in  meeting  it. 

«» Plunge  in  V*  he  whispered  to  Elliot,  who  had  al- 
ready made  up  his  mind  to  do  so,  regardless  of  con- 
sequences. The  youth  dropped  his  rifle,  and  at  one 
bound  was  over  the  bank,  and  at  another  in  the  wa- 
ter. He  plied  his  limbs  with  almost  superhuman 
strength.  A  shot  was  fired  on  the  shore,  but  he 
scarcely  heard  it,  so  eagerly  was  he  bent  upon  saving 
Rose  from  the  frightful  death  by  which  she  was 
threatened.  For  a  short  period  after  Rose  had  been 
thrown  into  the  water,  her  drera  buoyed  her  upon 
its  surface.  Gradually,  however,  it  became  saturated 
with  the  element,  and  in  turn  exercised  an  opposite 
influence.  She  was  nearly  exhausted  when  Elliot 
came  to  her  relief.  The  youth  brought  the  uncon- 
scious girl  to  the  shore,  and  placed  her  in  a  position 
adapted  to  restore  animation  to  her  system. 

Before  Elliot  had  swam  far  from  the  shore,  Lewis 
Wetzel,  with  a  celerity  of  motion  peculiar  to  himself, 
had  reloaded  his  rifle,  and  stealthily  placed  himself  at 
the  edge  of  the  precipice,  nearly  over  the  two  Indians 
who  yet  remained  on  the  beach.  The  comrade  of 
Old  Cross-Fire  had  already  raised  his  gun  to  his 
shoulder  to  fire  at  Elliot,  when  Wetzel  gained  his 
new  position.  The  rapid  motion  of  the  youth,  how- 
ever, ploughing  his  way  through  the  water,  some- 
what bafiled  the  savage ;  and  before  he  had  time  to 
draw  a  satisfactory  sight  upon  the  swimmer,  a  ball 
from  Lewis  Wetzel's  rifle  pierced  the  Mingo's  heart. 
At  this  moment.  Old  Cross-Fire  was  standing  near 
his  companion;  his  keen  black  eyes  were  directed 
towards  the  spot  from  which  the  two  first  shots  were 
fired.  His  ample  chest  heaved  from  the  working  of 
the  furies  within ;  his  nostrils  were  relaxed  and  dis- 
tended alternately,  and  his  giant  frame  was  braced  up 
in  its  full  height.  His  ponderous  rifle  was  held  by 
his  right  hand,  across  the  front  of  his  body,  ready  to 
be  placed  to  his  left  shoulder,  at  a  moment's  notice. 

As  soon  as  Wetzel  fired  his  last  shot,  and  before 
the  Mingo  chief  had  time  to  make  a  motion  towards 


retreating,  be  dropped  his  gun,  and  leaped  *0TSr  the 
bank,  with  the  fury  of  a  tiger,  upon  his  long-sougfai 
enemy.  The  force  with  which  he  sprang  upon  Old 
Cross-Fire  laid  the  savage  at  full  length  upon  the 
beach,  with  one  arm  and  a  portion  of  his  body  buried 
in  the  mire.  Wetzel  himself  sunk  to  his  thighs  in 
the  mud,  and  found  it  impossible  to  extricate  hinisdf. 
He  had,  however,  the  advantage  of  the  Indian ;  for 
the  latter  was  lying  prostrate,  somewhat  stunned  by 
his  fall,  and  deprived  moreover  of  the  use  of  one  of 
hia  arms.  The  hunter,  whose  side  was  now  placed 
against  the  breast  of  tlie  old  chief,  finding  that  his  an-  | 
tagonist  was  reviving,  seized  his  knife,  and  was  about 
to  plunge  it  to  his  heart,  when  the  latter,  by  a  sweep 
of  his  long  arm,  encircled  Wetzel's  body,  and  neariy 
crushed  him  to  death.  The  scout  made  several  at- 
tempts to  use  his  knife,  but  the  excruciating  pain  be 
experienced  from  the  iron  hug  of  the  Mingo,  paralys- 
ed his  powers  of  action.  At  length.  Old  Cross-Fire 
made  a  tremendous  effort  to  turn  himself;  and  in  de- 
ing  so  relaxed  his  arm  in  some  measure,  which  ena- 
bled Wetzel  to  inflict  a  deep  stab  in  the  chieflain's 
side,  from  which  the  red  current  of  life  spouted  free- 
ly. The  savage  uttered  a  yell  of  anguish,  and  hit 
arm  fell  powerless  by  his  side.  Wetzel  continued 
to  use  his  knife  until  itie  vital  spark  no  longer  anima- 
ted the  breast  of  his  victim.  The  dead  body  of  the 
Mingo  chief  served  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  victori- 
ous hunter  in  extricating  hie  legs  from  the  mire.  He 
secured  the  scalps  of  Old  Cross-Flre  and  his  comrade 
— the  bodies  of  the  two  Indians  first  killed  having 
sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  river. 

It  was  now  night,  but  the  moon  was  up,  and  flie 
stars  shone  brightl/.  Wetzel  went  in  search  of  El- 
liot and  Rose.  He  found  the  latter  much  revived, 
and  the  youth  was  tenderly  supporting  her  weakened 
frame,  and  making  her  sensible  of  the  leading  events 
we  have  related.  She  expressed  a  wish  to  proceed 
home  immediately.  Lewis,  after  a  short  search, 
found  both  the  pony  and  its  bridle.  Rose  wai 
placed  in  the  saddle,  and  the  party  remmed  in  safetj 
to  the  fort. 


AsiATio  Shebf. — ^Immense  herds  of  sheep  are 
driven  over  the  country,  wherever  the  requisite  feed 
exists,  of  the  variety  termed  ovis  steatopvga^  whose 
tails  are  so  remarkably  broad,  heavy,  and  loaded  with 
fat,  that  in  order  to  prevent  the  wool  from  being  tors 
off,  the  shepherd  supprots  them  with  a  little  pair  of 
wheels.  Thousands  upon  thousands  may  be  sees 
continually  in  the  neighborhood  of  Smyrna,  drawinf 
their  massive  sacral  appendages  on  these  mintatore 
trucks.  The  males  usually  have  four  horns.  This 
breed  yield  the  coarse  wool  which  is  brought  to  the 
United  States  in  such  quantities  from  Adrianople  and 
Smyrna. 


Banana. — No  fruit  is  more  delicious  or  prolific 
than  this.  There  are  two  species,  known  however 
among  navigators  by  the  terms  short  and  long  banan- 
as. iSach  banana  grows  to  about  the  size  of  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  six  or  ten  inches  in  lenfftfa. 
The  stalk  very  much  resembles  common  Indian 
com,  about  which  the  fruit  winds  like  a  spiral  stair- 
case. 
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^ABLY  HABITS,  CUSTOMS  Ac  OF  THE  WESt. 

THE  FOBT. 

Mv  readers  will  understand  by  this  term,  not  only 
a  place  of  defence,  but  the  residence  of  a  small  num- 
ber of  families  belonging  to  the  same  neighbourhood. 
As  the  Indian  mode  of  warfare  was  an  indiscriminate 
slaughter  of  all  ages,  and  both  sexes,  it  was  .as  requi- 
site to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  women  and  chil- 
dren as  for  that  of  the  men. 

The  fort  consisted  of  cabins,  blockhouses,  and 
stockades.  A  range  of  cabins  commonly  formed  one 
side  at  least  of  the  fort.  Divisions  or  partitions  of 
logs  separated  the  cabins  from  each  other.  The 
walls  on  the  outside  were  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  the 
slope  of  the  roof  being  turned  wholly  inward.  A 
very  few  of  these  cabins  had  puncheon  floors,  the 
greater  part  were  earthen. 

The  blockhouses  were  built  at  the  angles  of  the 
fort.  They  projected  about  two  feet  beyond  the 
outer  walls  of  the  cabins  and  stockades.  Their  up- 
per stories  were  about  eighteen  inches  every  way 
Larger  in  dimensions  than  the  under  one,  leaving  an 
opening  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  story  to 
prevent  the  enemy  from  making  a  lodgment  under 
their  walls.  In  some  forts,  instead  of  blockhouses, 
the  angles  of  the  fort  were  furnished  with  bastions. 
A  large  folding  gate,  made  of  thick  slabs,  nearest4he 
spring,  closed  the  fort.  The  stockades,  bastions,  cab- 
ins, and  blockhouse  walls  were  furnished  with  port 
holes  at  proper  heights  and  distances.  The  whole 
of  the  outside  was  made  completely  bullet  proof. 

It  may  be  truly  said  that  necessity  is  the  mother 
of  invention ;  for  the  whole  of  this  work  was  made 
without  the  aid  of  a  single  nail  or  spike  of  iron,  and 
for  this  reason,  such  things  were  not  to  be  had. 

In  some  places  less  exposed,  a  single  blockhouse, 
with  a  cabin  or  two,  constituted  the  whole  fort 

Such  places  of  refuge  may  appear  very  trifling  to 
those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  the  for- 
midable military  garrisons  of  Europe  and  America ; 
but  they  answered  the  purpose,  as  the  Indians  had 
no  artillery.  They  seldom  attacked,  and  scarcely 
ever  took  one  of  them. 

The  families  belonging  to  these  forts  were  so  at- 
tached to  their  own  cabins  on  their  farms,  that  they 
seldom  moved  into  their  fort  in  the  spring  until  com- 
pelled by  some  alarm,  as  they  called  it ;  £at  is,  when 
it  was  announced  by  some  murder  that  the  Indians 
were  in  the  settlement. 

The  fort  to  which  my  father  belonged,  was  during 
the  first  years  of  the  war  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
from  his  farm ;  but  when  this  fort  went  to  decay,  and 
became  unfit  for  defence,  a  new  one  was  built  at  his 
own  house.  I  well  remember  that,  when  a  little  boy, 
that  the  family  were  sometimes  waked  up  in  the  dead 
of  night,  by  an  express  with  a  report  that  the  Indians 
were  at  hand.  The  express  came  sofUy  to  the  door, 
or  back  window,  and  by  a  gende  tapping  waked  the 
family*  This  was  easily  done,  as  an  habitual  fear 
made  us  ever  watdiful  and  sensible  to  the  slightest 
alarm.  The  whole  family  were  instantly  in  motion. 
My  father  seized  his  gun  and  other  implements  of 
war.  My  step-mother  waked  up,  and  dressed  the 
children  as  well  as  she  could,  and  being  myself  the 
oldest  of  the  children,  I  had  to  take  my  share  of  the 
bmrtbens  to  be  carried  to  the  fort.    There  was  no 


possibility  of  getting  a  horse  in  the  night  to  aid  us  in 
removing  to  the  fort.  Besides  the  litUe  children,  we 
caught  up  what  articles  of  clothing  and  provision  we 
could  get  hold  of  in  the  dark,  for  we  durst  not  light 
a  cancfle  or  even  stir  the  fire.  AH  this  was  done  with 
the  utmost  despatch  and  the  silence  of  death.  The 
greatest  care  was  taken  not  to  awaken  the  youngest 
child. 

To  the  rest  it  was  enough  to  say  Indian,  and  not 
a  whimper  was  heard  afterwards.  Thus  it  often 
happened  that  the  whole  number  of  families  belong- 
ing to  a  fort  who  were  in  the  evening  at  their  homes, 
were  all  in  their  little  fortress  before  the  dawn  of  the 
next  morning.  In  the  course  of  the  succeeding  day, 
their  household  furniture  was  brought  in  by  parties 
of  the  men  under  arms. 

Some  families  belonging  to  each  fort  were  much 
less  under  the  influence  of  fear  than  others,  and  who, 
after  an  alarm  had  subsided,  in  spite  of  every  remon- 
strance, would  remove  home,  while  their  more  pru- 
dent neighbours  remained  in  the  fort.  Such  families 
were  denominated  <  fool-hardy,'  and  gave  tip  small 
amount  of  trouble,  by  creating  such  frequent  neces- 
sities of  sending  runners  to  warn  them  of  their  dan- 
ger, and  sometimes  parties  of  our  men  to  protect 
Uiem  during  their  removal. 

CARAVANS. 

The  acquisition  of  the  indispensable  articles  of 
salt,  iron,  steel  and  castings,  presented  great  difBcul- 
ties  to  the  first  settlers  of  the  western  country.  They 
had  no  stores  of  any  kind,  no  salt,  iron,  nor  iron 
works;  nor  had  they  money  to  make  purchases 
where  those  articles  could  be  obtained.  Peltry  and 
furs  were  their  only  resources,  before  they  had  time 
to  raise  cattle  and  horses  for  sale  in  the  Atlantic  states. 

Every  family  collected  what  peltry  and  fur  they 
could  obtain  throughout  the  year,  for  the  purpose  of 
sending  them  over  the  mountains  for  barter. 

In  tilie  fall  of  the  year,  after  seeding  time,  every 
family  formed  an  association  with  some  of  their 
neighbours  for  starting  the  little  caravan.  A  master 
driver  was  selected  from  among  them,  who  was  to  be 
assisted  by  one  or  more  young  men  and  sometimes  a 
boy  or  two.  Hie  horses  were  fitted  out  with  packp 
saddles,  to  the  hinder  part  of  which  was  fastened  a 
pair  of  hobbles  made  of  hickory  withs,  a  bell  and 
collar  ornamented  his  neck.  The  bags  provided  for 
the  conveyance  of  the  salt  were  filled  with  feed  for 
the  horses ;  on  the  journey  a  part  of  this  feed  was 
left  at  convenient  stages  on  the  way  down,  to  support 
the  return  of  the  caravan ;  large  wallets  well  filled 
with  bread,  jirk,  boiled  ham  and  cheese,  fiimished 
provision  for  the  drivers.  At  night  after  feeding,  the 
horses,  whether  put  in  pasture  or  turned  dtit  into  the 
woods,  were  hobbled  and  the  bells  were  opened. 

The  barter  for  salt  and  iron  was  made  first  at  Bal- 
timore. Frederick,  Hagerstown,  Oldtown  and  Fort 
Cumberland  in  succession  became  the  place  of  ex- 
change. Each  horse  carried  two  bushels  *of  alum 
salt  weighing  eighty-four  pounds  the  bushel.  This« 
to  be  sure,  was  not  a  heavy  load  for  the  horses ;  but 
it  was  enough,  considering  the  scanty  subsistence 
allowed  them  on  the  journey. 

The  common  price  of  a  bushel  of  alum  sidt,  at  an 
early  period,  was  a  good  cow  and  calf;  and  until 
weights  were  introduced,  the  salt  was  measured  into 
the  half  bushel,  by  hand,  as  lightly  as  possible.     No 
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one  was  permitted  to  walk  heavily  over  the  floor 
while  the  operation  of  meaflnring  was  going  on. 

The  following  anecdote  will  serve  to  show  how 
little  the  native  sons  of  the  forest  knew  of  the  eti- 
quette of  the  Atlantic  cities. 

A  neighbour  of  my  father,  some  years  after  the  set- 
tlement of  the  country,  had  collected  a  small  drove 
of  cattle  for  the  Baltimore  market.  Amongst  the 
hands  employed  to  drive  them  was  one  who  never  had 
/       seen  any  condition  of  society  but  that  of  woodsmen. 

At  one  of  their  lod^g  places  in  the  mountain,  the 
landlord  and  his  hired  man,  in  the  course  of  the  night, 
stole  two  of  the  bells  belonging  to  the  drove  and  hid 
them  in  a  piece  of  woods. 

The  drove  had  not  gone  far  in  the  morning  before 
the  bells  were  missed ;  and  a  detachment  went  back 
to  recover  the  stolen  bells.  The  men  were  found 
reaping  in  the  field  of  the  landlord.  They  were  ac- 
cused of  the  theft,  but  they  denied  the  charge.  The 
torture  of  sweating,  according  to  the  custom  of  that 
time,  that  is,  of  suspension  by  the  arms  pinioned 
behind  their  backs,  brought  a  confession.  The  bells 
were  procured  and  hung  around  the  necks  of  the 
thieves.  In  this  condition  they  were  driven  on  foot 
before  the  detachment  until  they  overtook  the  drove, 
which  by  this  time  had  gone  nine  miles.  A  halt  was 
called  and  a  jury  selected  to  try  the  culprits.  They 
were  condemned  to  receive  a  certain  number  of  lashes 
on  the  bare  back  from  the  hand  of  each  drover.  The 
man  above  alluded  to  was  the  owner  of  one  of  the 
bells ;  when  it  came  to  his  turn  to  use  the  hickory, 
**  now,"  says  he  to  the  thief,  "  you  infernal  scoun- 
drel !  I'll  work  your  jacket  nineteen  to  the  dozen. 
Only  think  what  a  rascally  figure  I  should  make  in 
the  streets  of  Baltimore  wiUiout  a  bell  on  my  horse." 

The  man  was  in  earnest ;  having  seen  no  horses 
used  without  bells,  he  thought  they  were  requisite  in 
every  situation. — ^Doddiidge's  Notes. 


CAPTURE  OF  VINCENNES  BY  GEN.  CLARK. 

In  the  Journal  of  Wednesday,  we  noticed  briefly 
Jud^  Law's  Address,  before  the  Historical  and 
Antiquarian  Society  of  Vincennes.  We  give  below 
his  account  of  the  capture  of  Lieut.  Gov.  Hamilton 
with  the  British  forces  under  his  command,  at  that 
post,  in  1T79,  by  Gen.  George  Rogers  Clark.  We 
nave  cited  this  passage,  not  because  the  events  are 
wholly  new  to  our  Kentucky  readers — for  some  of 
the  brave  associates  of  this  gallant  achievement  still 
survive,  to  tell  the  heroic  deeds  of  their  youth,  and 
the  pages  of  Marshall  and  Butler  have  chronicled 
them — ^but  because  the  form  in  which  they  are  pre- 
sented, coming  to  us  mostly,  in  original  documents, 
the  relics  of  mat  time,  and  penned  on  the  scene  of 
action,  gives  to  them  an  air  of  freshness,  and,  as  it 
were,  carries  ns  back  to  the  period  of  their  occur- 
rence. The  "  unpublished  journal,"  referred  to  by 
Judge  Law,  was  kept  by  Major  Bowman,  who  held 
a  Captain's  command  in  the  expedition.  This,  to- 
ffether  with  all  the  original  documents  extant  respect- 
mg  ihe  campaigns  of  Clark,  is  in  the  possession  of  a 
gentleman  of  this  city,  who  has  been  for  some  time 
engaged  in  preparing  a  biography  of  that  renowned 
warrior. — ^Louisville  Journal. 

It  was  on  the  5th  of  February,  1779,  that  a  Spar- 
tmn  band  of  130  men,  headed  by  as  gdlant  a  leader  as 


ever  led  men  to  battle,  crossed  the  Kaskaskia  river, 
on  their  march  to  this  place  (Vincennes.^  The  ind- 
dents  of  this  campaign,  their  perils,  their  snfferings, 
their  constancy,  their  courage,  their  success  wodd 
be  incredible,  were  they  not  matters  of  history.  In 
my  opinion,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  no  campaign 
either  in  ancient  or  modem  warfare,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  force  employed,  the  want  of  material, 
the  country  passed  over,  the  destitution  of  even  the 
necessaries  of  life,  the  object  to  be  accomplished, 
and  the  glorious  results  flowing  from  it,  is  to  be 
compared  to  it.  And  what  is  yet  more  astonishing, 
is  the  fact,  that  a  batde  which  decided  the  fate  of  an 
empire,  a  campaign  which  added  to  our  possessiom 
a  country  more  than  equal  in  extent  to  the  united 
kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  has 
scarcely  even  a  page  of  our  revolutionary  annals 
devoted  to  its  details,  or  making  even  honourable 
mention  of  the  brave  and  gallant  men  who  so  nobly 
and  successfully  conducted  it. 

Time  would  fail  me,  and  your  patience  would  be 
perhaps  exhausted,  were  I  to  follow,  step  by  step, 
and  day  by  day,  this  small,  but  brave,  devoted,  pa- 
triotic, and  chivalrous  corps,  through  ^e  wilderness 
from  Kaskaskia  to  this  place.  It  would  be  but  a 
repetition  of  daily  sufi*erings,  of  fatigue,  of  peril,  of 
constancy,  of  perseverance,  and  of  hope.  Day  after 
day,  without  provisions,  wading  in  ice  and  water  to 
their  necks,  through  the  overflowed  bottoms  of  the 
Wabash,  carrying  their  rifles  above  their  heads,  their 
gallant  chief  taking  the  lead,  foremost  in  difficulty 
and  in  danger,  did  these  patriotic  soldiers  struggle 
on,  faint,  weary,  cold  and  starving,  until  the  prize 
was  in  view,  and  their  object  was  accoroi^hed. 
Look  around  you,  my  friends,  and  see  what  this 
portion  of  our  beloved  Union  is  now.  Look  ahead, 
and  tell  me,  if  you  can,  what  it  is  to  be  a  half  cen* 
tury  hence,  supposing  the  improvements  to  progress 
as  they  have  the  last  twenty  years — and  the  advance- 
ment will  be  geometrical-— and  then  go  back  with 
me  sixty  ^rears  since,  this  very  dcn/t  and  learn  finom 
an  actor  m  the  scene— one  holding  command,  ind 
from  whose  unpublished  journal  I  make  the  extract, 
what  the  country  was,  and  the  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers, the  perils  and  sufierings  those  endured  who 
conquered  it  for  you  and  yours :  and  should  you,  or 
those  who  are  to  come  after  you,  to  the  latest  gene- 
ration, forget  them,  *<may  your  ri^t  hands  forget 
their  cunning." 

«« February  22d,  1779.  Col.  Clark*  encouraged 
his  men,  which  gave  them  great  spirits.  Maic&ed 
on  in  the  water ;  those  that  were  weak  and  famished 
from  so  much  fatigue,  went  in  the  canoes.  We 
came  three  miles  farther  to  some  sugar  camps,  where 
we  stayed  all  night.  Heard  tlie  evening  and  morn- 
ing guns  at  the  Fort.  No  provisions  yet.  The 
Lord  help  cjs. 

«*  23d.  Set  off*  to  cross  a  plain  called  Horse  Shoe 
Plain,  about  four  miles  long,  all  covered  with  water 
breast  high.     Here  we  expected  some  of  our  brave 


*  I  am  indebted,  and  mndi  indebted,  to  mv  friend  Prof.  Blia^ 
of  Looifviile,  Kentucky,  lor  the  letten  of  den.  CHark,  and  d» 
extract  from  Maior  Bowman's  KKDmal  of  the  capture  of  Vin- 
cenneg,  now  £>r  the  first  time  published.  Professor  Bliss  is  now 
preparing  for  publication  a  *•  Life  of  Gen.  Clait"  With  the 
talent  and  research  which  he  posseasee,  and  with  Ae  materials 
which  he  has  already  eollected,  I  have  no  heotatioQ  in  atLyiog^ 
that  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  interMting  worioi  wfaidi  has  evei 
iasoed  from  the  American  praM, 
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aunt  certainly  perish,  l3ie  water  having  frozen 
in  the  night,  and  so  long  fasting.  Having  no  other 
veeouice  but  wading  this  lake  of  frozen  water,  we 
pkinged  ^in  with  courage,  CoL'  Clark  being  first. 
We  toolL  care  to  have  boats  by,  to  take  those  who 
were  weak  and  benumbed  with  the  cold  into  them. 
Never  were  men  so  animated  with  the  thought  of 
avenging  the  ravages  done  to  their  back  settlements, 
as  thli  small  army  was.  About  1  oVlock,  we  came 
in  sight  of  the  town.  We  halted  on  a  small  hill  of 
dry  land,  called  •*  Warren's  Island,"  where  we  took 
a  prisoner,  hunting  ducks,  who  informed  us  that  no 
penon  suspected  our  coming  in  that  season  of  the 
year.  Col.  Clark  wrote  a  letter  by  him  to  the  in- 
kahitants,  as  follows : 

^  To  the  Inhabitants  of  Post  Vtncennes, 

**  GsNixcM EN :  Being  now  within  two  miles  of 
year  village  with  my  army,  determined  to  take  your 
fort  this  night,  and  not  being  willing  to  surprise  you ; 
I  take  this  method  of  requesting  such  of  you,  as  are 
tnie  citizens,  and  willing  to  enjoy  the  liberty  I  bring 
yon,  to  remain  still  in  your  houses  And  those,  if 
any  there  are,  that  are  friends  to  the  king,  will  in- 
stantly repair  to  the  fort,  and  join  the  Hair-Buyer 
Gjbn£Ral,  and  fight  vlike  men.  And  if  any  such  as 
do  not  go  to  the  fort,  shall  be  discovered  afterwards, 
they  may  depend  on  severe  punishment.  On  the 
contrary,  those  who  are  true  friends  to  liberty,  will 
be  weU  treated.  G.  R.  CLARK." 

In  order  to  give  effect  to  this  letter,  by  having  it 
eommunicated  to  the  French  inhabitants,  the  army 
eneamped  until  about  sun-down,  when  they  com- 
menced their  march,  wading  in  water  about  breast 
high,  to  the  rising  ground  on  which  the  town  is  situ- 
ateid.  One  portion  of  the  army  marched  up  directly 
along  where  the  levee  is  now  raised,  and  came  in  by 
the  steam  mill.  While  another  party  under  Lieut 
Bradley,  deployed  from  the  main  body,  and  came  in 
by  ^e  present  Princeton  road.  An  entrenchment 
was  thrown  up  in  front  of  the  fort,  and  the  battle 
eomnenced  from  the  British  side  by  the  discharge, 
tiioagh  without  efiect,  of  their  cannon,  and  the  re- 
turn on  our  side  of  rifle  shot — ^the  only  arms  which 
the  Americans  possessed.  On  the  morning  of  the 
24tht  about  9  o'clock.  Col.  Clark  sent  in  a  flag  of 
trace,  with  a  letter  to  the  British  commander,  durin? 
which  time  there  was  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  and 
die  men  were  provided  with  a  breakfast — the  first 
fMol  which  they  had  had  since  the  18/A,  six  days 
hfftnt.  The  letter  of  Clark  is  so  characteristic  of 
TO  man,  so  laconic,  and  under  such  trying  circum- 
stances, shows  so  much  tact,  self  possession  and 
firmness,  that  I  will  read  it: 

««  Sir — ^In  qjrder  to  save  yourself  from  the  impend- 
ing storm  that  now  threatens  you,  I  order  you  im- 
mediately  to  surrender  yourself,  with  all  your  garri- 
son, stores,  &c.  <fec.  For  if  I  am  obliged  to  storm, 
you  may  depend  on  such  treatment  as  is  justly  due 
to  a  murderer.  Beware  of  destroying  stores  of  any 
kindt  or  any  papers  or  letters  that  are  in  your  pos- 
session, or  hurting  one  house  in  town.  For,  by 
Heavens,  if  you  do,  there  shall  be  no  mercy  shown 
you.  G.  R.  CLARK. 

To  Gov.  Hamilton." 

Since  the  days  of  Charles  the  IXth,  of  Sweden,  I 
doubt  whether  ever  such  a  cartel,  under  such  circum- 


stances, was  sent  to  an  antagonist.  Prudence,  as 
Clark  well  knew,  would,  indeed,  have  been  a  "  ras 
cally  virtue,"  on  such  an  occasion.  Hemmed  in  on 
one  side  by  ice  and  water,  with  a  fortified  post  bris 
tling  with  artillery  in  front,  with  one  hundred  and 
thirty  soldiers — ^part  Americans,  part  Creoles,  with-, 
out  food,  worn  out,  and  armed  only  with  rifles,  it 
was,  as  Clark  knew,  only  by  acting  me  victor  instead 
of  the  vanquished,  (as  was  the  real  state  of  the  case, 
if  Hamilton  had  only  known  the  fact,)  that  he  could 
hope  to  succeed.  He  acted  wisely  and  he  acted 
bravely ;  any  other  course  and  he  would  have  been  a 
prisoner,  instead  of  a  conqueror.  The  very  reply 
of  Hamilton  to  this  singular  epistle  shows  he  was 
already  quailing  :— 

<'  Gov.  Hamilton  begs  leave  to  acquaint  Colonel 
Clark,  that  he  and  his  garrison  are  not  disposed  to 
be  awed  into  any  action  unworthy  British  subjects." 

The  battle  was  renewed ;  the  skill  of  our  western 
riflemen,  celebrated  even  in  our  days,  wounded  seve- 
ral of  the  men  in  the  fort  through  the  port-holes,  the 
only  place  where  a  shot  could  be  made  eflective. 
Clark,  with  the  skill  of  a  practised  commander,  must 
have  seen  and  felt  from  the  answer  returned  to  his 
communication,  that  another  message  would  soon  be 
delivered  to  him  from  the  same  quarter ;  and  he  was 
not  long  in  receiving  it.  The  flag  of  truce  brought 
him  as  follows : 

*<  Gov.  Hamilton  proposes  to  Col.  Clark  a  truce 
for  three  days,  during  which  time  he  promises,  that 
there  shall  be  no  defensive  work  carried  on  in  the 
garrison,  on  condition,  that  Col.  C.  will  observe  on 
his  part  a  like  cessation  of  ofiensive  work ;  that  is, 
he  wishes  to  confer  with  Col.  Clark  as  soon  as  can 
be,  and  promises  that  whatever  may  pass  between 
them  two  and  another  person,  mutually  agreed  on  to 
be  present,  shall  remain  secret  till  matters  be  finished ; 
as  he  wishes  that  whatever  the  result  of  the  confer- 
ence may  be,  it  may  tend  to  the  honour  and  credit 
of  each  party.  If  Col.  Clark  makes  a  difficulty  of 
coming  into  the  fort,  Lieut.  Governor  Hamilton  will 
speak  with  him  by  the  gate. 

HENRY  HAMUiTON. 

February  24th,  '7:?." 

If  Governor  Hamilton  had  known  the  man  he  was 
dealing  with,  he  would  have  found  ere  this,  that  he 
would  have  made  light  of  any  difficulties  in  <*  getting 
into  the  fort ;"  and  if  not  already  convinced  of  the 
daring  of  the  foe  he  was  contending  with,  one  would 
have  supposed  Clark's  answer  would  have  set  him 
right. 

"Col.  Clark's  compliments  to  Gov.  Hamilton, 
and  begs  leave  to  say,  that  he  will  not  agree  to  any 
terms,  other  than  Mr.  Hamilton's  surrendering  him* 
self  and  garrison  prisoners  at  discretion, 

"  If  Mr.  Hamilton  wante  to  talk  with  Col.  Clark, 
he  will  meet  him  at  the  church  with  Capt.  Helm." 

Laconic  enough,  surely,  and  easily  understood; 
and  so  it  was.  For,  in  less  than  one  hour  after- 
wards, Clark  dictated  himself  the  following  terms, 
which  were  accepted,  a  meeting  having  taken  {daoe 
at  the  church : 

"  1st.  Lieut.  Gov.  Hamilton  agrees  to  deliver  np 
to  Col.  Clark  « IM  Sackville,''  as  it  is  at  inresent, 
with  aU  its  stores,  Slc» 
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2d.  T!ie  gurison  are  to  deliver  themselyes  up  as 
prisoners  of  war,  and  march  out  with  their  arms  and 
accoutrements. 

8d.  The  garrison  to  be  delivered  up  to-morrow  at 
ten  o'clock. 

4th.  Three  days  time  to  be  allowed  the  garrison  to 
•etde  their  accounts  with  the  inhabitants  and  traders. 

5th.  The  officers  of  the  garrison  to  be  allowed 
their  necessary  baggage,  &c. 

Signed  at  Post  St.  Vincents,  this  24lh  of  Februa- 
ry, 1T79 :  agreed  for  the  following  reasons : 

1st.  The  remoteness  from  succour.  2d.  The  state 
and  quantity  of  provisions.  3d.  The  unanimityof 
flie  officers  and  men  in  its  expediency.  4th.  The 
honourable  terms  allowed — and  lastly,  the  confidence 
kk  a  ireneroua  enemy. 

HENRY  HAMILTON, 
LietU.  Gov.  and  Superintendent.*^ 

It  was  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  February,  1779, 
about  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  that  the  British 
troops  marched  out,  and  the  Americans  entered  that 
fort,  acquired  with  the  tact,  skill,  judgment,  bravery, 
peril,  and  suffering,  which  I  have  so  briefly  attempted 
to  describe.  The  British  ensign  was  hauled  down, 
ad  the  American  flag  waved  above  its  ramparts; 
Ibat  flag, 

•*  Within  whoM  folds 
Are  wrapped  the  treasures  of  our  hearts, 
Where'er  its  waring  sheet  is  &nned. 
By  hroaMs  of  the  sea  or  land." 

Time  would  not  permit  me,  my  friends,  to  dwell 
on  the  impOTtant  results  growing  out  of  this  conquest 
to  our  common  country.  A  volume  would  be  re- 
quired to  delineate  fully  all  the  advantages  which 
have  been  derived  from  it  to  that  Union,  a  portion  of 
which  we  now  constitute.  Calculate,  if  you  can, 
the  revenue  which  the  government  already  has,  and 
will  continue  to  derive  from  its  public  domain  within 
the  territory  thus  acquired.  Bounded  by  the  Lakes 
and  the  Miami  on  one  side,  and  the  Ohio  and  the 
Mississippi  on  the  other,  embracing  three  large  states, 
with  a  population  no\^  of  upwards  of  two  millions 
with  a  representation  of  six  senators  in  one  branch 
of  our  national  councils,  and  eleven  representatives 
in  the  other ;  and  which,  within  the  last  half  cen- 
tnry,  was  represented  by  a  single  delegate,  but  in  the 
next  half  century  to  come,  will  have  fifty  represen- 
tatives ;  mild  in  its  climate,  rich  in  its  soil,  yielding  in 
the  abundance,  variety,  and  excellence  of  its  products, 
perhaps,  a  greater  quantity  than  the  same  space  of 
territory  in  the  civilized  world ;  inhabited,  and  to  be 
inhabited  by  a  race  of  industrious,  hard  working, 
intelligent,  high  minded,  and  patriotic  people,  attached 
to  the  institutions  of  their  country ;  lovers  of  order, 
liberty,  and  law ;  republicans  in  precept  and  in  prac- 
tice ;  trained  from  their  earliest  infancy  to  revere  and 
to  venerate,  to  love  and  to  idolize  the  Constitution 
adopted  by  their  fathers,  for  the  government  of  them- 
selves and  their  posterity ; — calculate  if  you  can,  the 
increase  within  this  territory,  of  just  such  a  popula- 
tion as  I  have  described,  within  sixty  years  to  come — 
its  wealth,  its  influence,  its  power,  its  improvements, 
morally,  and  socially — and  when  your  minds  are 
wearied  in  the  immensity  of  the  speculation,  ask 
vounehres  to  whom  all  these  blessings  are  to  be  attri- 
voted ;  and  whether  ni^onal  gratitude,  in  the  fulness 
of  national  wealth  and  prosperity,  can  find  treasures 


enough  to  repay  those  gaDant  men,  and  Jbosejfj 
aided  them  in  their  glorious  struggle,  wldekitkyt 
thus  attempted  feebly  to  describe. 


THE  AMERICAN  BOTTOM. 

BT   BDM1TND   FLAOO. 

The  American  Bottom  is  a  distinction  applied  to 
that  celebrated  tract  of  country  which  is  now  known 
by  that  name,  so  long  since  as  when  it  constituted 
the  extreme  limit  in  3iis  direction  of  the  Northwes* 
tern  Territory.     Extending  northward  from  the  em- 
bouchure of  the  Kaskaskia  to  the  confluence  of  the^ 
great  rivers,  a  distance  of  about  one  hundred  miles," 
and  embracing  three  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land, 
of  fertility  unrivalled,  it  presents,  perhaps,  second  only 
to  the  Delta  of  E^pt,  the  most  remarkable  tract '<n 
country  known.     Its  breadth  varies  from  three  miles 
to  seven.     Upon  one  side  it  is  bounded  by  a  heavy 
strip  of  forest  a  mile  or  two  deep,  skirting  the  Mis* 
sissippi ;  and  upon  the  other  by  an  extended  range 
of  blufis,  now  rising  from  tlie  plain  in  a  mural  escarp- 
ment of  several  hundred  feet,  as  at  the  village  of 
Prairie  du  Rocher,  and  again,  as  opposite  St.  Louis, 
swelling  gracefully  away  into  rounded  sand-heaps, 
surmounted  by  Indian  graves.     At  the  base  of  the 
latter  are  exhaustless  beds  of  bituminous  coal,  lying 
between  parallel  strata  of  limestone.     The  area  be- 
tween the  timber  belt  and  the  blufis  is  comprised  in 
one  extended  meadow,  heaving  in  alternate  waves  like 
the  ocean  after  a  storm,  and  interspersed  with  island- 
groves,  sloughs,  bayous,  lagoons,  and  shallow  lakes. 
These  expansions  of  water  are  numerous,  and  owe 
their  origin  to  that  geological  feature  invariable  to  the 
western  rivers — the  superior  elevation  of  the  inune* 
diate  bank  of  the  stream  to  that  of  the  interior  plain. 
The  subsidence  of  the  spring  floods  is  thus  preclu- 
ded ;  and,  as  the  season  advances,  some  of  the  ponds, 
which  are  more  shallow,  become  entirely  dry  by 
evaporation,  while  others,  converted  into  marshes, 
stagnate^  and  exhale  malaria  exceedingly  deleterious 
to  nealth.     The  poisonous  night  dews  caused  by 
these  marshes,  and  the  miasm  of  their  decomposing 
and  putrefying  vegetation,  occasion,  with  the  sultri- 
ness of  the  climate,  bilious  intermittents,  and  the 
far-famed,  far-dreaded  ^^ fever  and  ague^**  not  unfre* 
quently  terminating  in  consumption.     This  cireum- 
stance,  indeed,  presents  the  grand  obstacle  to  the  set* 
tlement  of  the  American  Bottom.     It  is  one,  howe- 
ver, not  impracticable  to  obviate,  at  slight  expense, 
by  the  constructing  of  sluices  and  canals  conamusi- 
caling  with  the  rivers,  and  by  the  clearing  op  and 
cultivation  of  the  soil.     The  salubrious  influence  of 
the  latter  expedient  upon  the  climate  has,  indeed, 
been  satisfactorily  tested  during  the  ten  or  twelve 
years  past ;  and  this  celebrated  alluvion  now  bids  fair, 
in  time,  to  become  the  garden  of  North  America.    A 
few  of  its  lakes  are  beautiful  water-sheets,  with  peb* 
bly  shores  and  sparkling  waves,  abounding  with  fish. 
Among  these  is  one  appropriately  named  *•  Clear 
Lake,"  or  the  Grand  Marait,  as  the  French  call  it, 
which  may  be  seen  from  St.  Louis  of  a  bright  morn- 
ing, when  the  sunbeams  are  playing  upon  its  surface, 
or  at  night  when  the  moon  is  at  her  full.    The  eaiii- 
est  settlements  of  the  Western  Valley  were  planted 
upon  the  American  Bottom,  and  the  French  villagen 
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lis?6  contxnuedtoBve  on  inlieahh  among^^  sloughs 
and  marshes,  ifrhere  Amerieans  would  most  assuredly 
have  perished.  Geologically  analyzed,  the  soil  con- 
sists of  a  silicions  or  argillaceous  loam,  as  sand  or 
day  forms  tfie  predominating  oonstituent.  Its  fertil- 
ity seems  ezhaustless,  having  continued  to  produce 
€<Hrn*  at  an  average  of  seventy-five  hushels  to  the 
aere,  for  more  ihxn  a  hundred  years  in  succession, 
in  the  neighhourhood  of  the  old  French  villages,  and 
without  deterioration.  Maize  seems  the  appropriate 
production  of  the  soil ;  all  of  the  smaller  grains,  on 
account  of  the  rank  luxuriance  of  their  growth,  heing 
liable  to  bkut  before  the  harvesting. 

Of  the  alluvial  character  of  the  celebrated  Ameri- 
ean  Bottom  there  can  exist  no  doubt.  Logs,  shells, 
firagmenta  of  coal,  and  pebbles,  which  have  been 
subjected  to  the  abrasion  of  moving  water,  are  found 
at  a  depth  of  thirty  feet  from  the  surface ;  and  the 
soil  throughout  seems  of  unvarying  fecundity.  Whe- 
ther this  alluvial  deposition  is  to  be  considered  the 
result  of  annual  floods  of  the  river  for  ages,  or  whe- 
ther the  entire  bottom  onoe  formed  the  bed  of  a  vast 
lake,  in  which  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  aiid  Mis- 
souri mingled  on  their  passage  to  the  Gulf,  is  a  ques- 
tion of  some  considerable  interest.  The  latter  seems 
the  most  plausible  theory.  Indeed,  the  ancient  exis- 
tence of  an  immense  lake,  where  now  lies  the  Ame- 
rican Bottom,  upon  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  Mamelle  Prairie,  upon  the  west  side,  exten- 
ding seventy  miles  northwardly  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Missouri,  where  the  Bottom  ends,  appears  geo- 
logically demonstrable.  The  southern  limit  of  this 
Tast  body  of  water  seems  to  have  been  at  that  re- 
markable cliff,  rising  from  the  bed  of  the  Mississippi 
about  twenty  miles  below  the  outlet  of  the  Kaskas- 
kia,  and  known  as  the  ''  Grand  Tower.*'  There  is 
every  indication,  from  the  torn  and  shattered  aspf^ct 
of  the  cliflfs  upon  either  side,  and  the  accumulatiim 
of  debris,  that  a  grand  parapet  of  limestone,  at  thhs 
point,  once  presented  a  barrier  to  the  heaped-up  wa- 
ters, and  formed  a  cataract  scarcely  less  formidable 
than  that  of  Niagara.  The  elevation  of  the  river  by 
this  obstacle  is  estimated  at  one  hundred  and  thirty 
feet  above  the  present  ordinary  water-mark.  For 
more  than  a  hundred  miles  before  reaching  this  point, 
the  Mississippi  now  rolls  through  a  broad,  deep  val- 
ley, bounded  by  an  escarpment  of  cliffs  upon  either 
side ;  and,  wherever  these  present  a  bold  facade  to 
the  stream,  they  are  grooved,  as  at  the  cornice  rocks, 
by  a  series  of  parallel  lines,  distinctly  traced  and 
strikingly  uniform.  As  the  river  descends,  these 
water-grooves  gradually  rise  along  the  heights,  until, 
at  the  Grand  Tower,  they  attain  an  altitude  of  more 
than  a  hundred  feet ;  below  this  point  the  phenome- 
non is  not  observed.  This  circumstance,  and  the 
disruption  of  the  cliffs  at  the  same  elevation,  clearly 
indicate  the  former  surface  of  the  lake.  Organic  re- 
mains, petrifactions  of  madrepores,  corallines,  con- 
cholites,  and  other  fossil  testacea,  are  found  imbed- 
ded in  a  stratum  nearly  at  the  base.  Similar  phe- 
nomena of  the  water-lines  exist  upon  the  cliffs  of  the 
Ohio,  and  a  barrier  is  thought  once  to  have  obstruct- 
ed the  stream  at  a  point  called  the  Narrows,  sixty 
miles  below  Louisville,  with  the  same  result  as  upon 
the  Mississippi.  The  eastern  boundary  of  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  latter  stream  must  have  been  the  chain 
of  blufls  now  confining  the  American  Bottom  in  that 
direction^  and  considered  a  spur  of  the  Ozark  Moun- 


tains. This  extends  noHheester^  to  ike  <*cnnfla 
ence;**  thence,  bending  sway  to  the  northwest,  it 
reaches  the  Illinois,  and  forms  the  eastern  bank  of 
that  river.  Upon  the  western  side,  the  hills  along 
the  Missomri  are  sufficiently  elevated  to  present  a 
barrier  to  the  lake  until  they  reach  the  confluence  of 
the  rivers  At  this  point  spreads  out  the  Mamelle 
Prairie,  sixty  or  seventy  mUes  in  length,  and,  upott 
an  average,  five  or  six  in  breadth.  West  of  this 
plain,  the  lake  was  bounded  by  the  range  of  blufls, 
commencing  with  the  celebrated  **  MameUes,*'  and 
stretching  north  until  they  strike  the  river ;  while  the 
gradual  elevation  of  the  country,  ascending  the  Up* 
per  Mississippi,  presented  a  limit  in  that  direction. 

The  event  by  which  this  great  lake  was  drained 
appears  to  have  been  of  a  character  either  convulsive 
or  volcanic,  or  to  have  been  the  result  of  the  long 
continued  abrasion  of  the  waters,  as  at  Niaganu  The 
rocks  at  the  Grand  Tower  are  limestone  of  secoada* 
ry  formation — the  stratum  being  several  hundred  feel 
in  depth,  and  imbedding  homstone  and  marine  petri« 
factions  throughout.  They  everywhere  exhibit  in- 
dications of  having  once  been  subjected  to  the  attri- 
tion of  rushing  water,  as  do  the  clifls  bounding  the 
Northern  Lakes,  which  have  long  been  chafed  by  the 
waves.  The  evidence  of  volcanic  action,  or  violent 
subtenfanean  convulsion  of  some  kind,  caused  by 
heat,  seems  hardly  less  evident.  The  former  work- 
ings of  a  divulsive  power  of  terrific  energy  is  betray- 
ed, indeed,  all  over  this  region.  In  the  immediiUe 
vicinity  of  the  Grand  Tower,  which  may  be  consid- 
ered the  scene  of  its  most  fearful  operations,  huge 
masses  of  shattered  rock  dipping  in  every  direction, 
are  scattered  about ;  and  the  whole  stratum  for  twe»> 
ty  miles  around  lies  completely  broken  up.  At  the 
point  in  the  range  of  bluflfs  where  this  confusion  is 
observed  to  cease,  the  mural  cliff*  rises  abruptly  to  the 
altitude  of  several  hundred  feet,  exhibiting  along  the 
facade  of  its  summit  deep  water-lines  and  other  evi« 
dence  of  having  once  constituted  the  boundary  of  a 
lake.  At  the  base  issues  a  large  spring  of  fresh  war 
ter,  remarkable  for  a  regular  ebb  and  flow,  like  the 
tides  of  the  ocean,  once  in  twenty-four  hours.  •  At 
this  spot,  also,  situated  in  the  southeastern  extremi- 
ty of  St.  Clair  county,  exists  an  old  American  settle- 
ment, commenced  a  century  since,  and  called  the 
"  Block-house,^*  from  the  circumstance  of  a  stockade 
fort  for  defence  against  the  Indians.  By  a  late  geo- 
logical reconnoisance,  we  learn  that,  from  this  re- 
markable tide-spring  until  we  reach  the  Grand  Tow- 
er, the  face  of  the  country  has  a  depressed  and  sunk- 
en aspect,  as  if  once  the  bed  of  standing  water;  and 
was  evidently  overlaid  by  an  immense  stratum  of  cal- 
careous rock.  A  hundred  square  miles  of  this  mas- 
sive ledge,  have,  by  some  tremendous  convulsion  of 
nature,  been  thrown  up  and  shattered  in  fragments. 
The  confused  accumulation  of  debris  is  now  sunken 
and  covered  with  repeated  strata  of  alluvial  deposit. 
Evidence  of  all  this  is  adduced  from  the  circumstance 
that  huge  blocks  of  limestone  are  yet  frequendy  to  be 
encountered  in  this  region,  some  of  them  protruding 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  above  the  surface.     As  we  ap- 

*A  stmllar  spring  is  said  to  iasae  from  the  <feftr£t  at  the  foot 
of  tiie  cli£b  on  the  Ohio,  in  die  vidnity  of  Batteiy  Rock.  Its 
stream  is  copious,  clear,  and  cold,  ebbing  and  flowing  regnlaily 
once  in  six  hours.  Tlus  phenomenon  is  explained  on  tlw  prin 
cipte  of  the  syphon,  Smiilar  springs  are  found  among  the 
Alps. 
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(iioach  the  Qrmd  Tower— ditt  Ib^M,  aromid  which 
the  oonyuleed  throes  of  nature  eeem  to  have  concen- 
trated their  tremendoof  energy — the  nnmber  and  the 
magnitnde  of  these  massire  blocks,  constantly  in- 
crease, until,  at  that  point,  we  behold  them  pUed  up 
in  mountain-masses,  as  if  by  the  hand  of  Omnip- 
otent might.  Upon  all  this  Tast  Valley  of  the  West 
the  terrible  impress  of  Almighty  power  seems  plant- 
ed in  characters  too  deep  to  be  swept  away  by  the  effa- 
cing finger  of  time.  We  trace  them  not  more  pal- 
pably in  these  fearful  results  of  the  convulsions  of 
nature,  agonized  by  the  tread  of  Deity,  than  in  the 
eternal  flow  of  those  gigantic  rivers  which  roll  their 
floods  over  this  wreck  of  elements,  or  in  those  ocean* 
plains  which,  upon  either  side,  in  billowy  grandeur 
heave  away,  wave  after  wave,  till  lost  in  the  magni- 
flcence  of  boundless  extent.  And  is  there  nothing  in 
those  vast  accumulations  of  organic  fossils— spoils  of 
the  seaand  the  land — ^the  collected  wealth  of  the  animal, 
vegetable,  and  mineral  worlds,  entombed  in  the  heart 
of  the  everlasting  hills — is  there  naught  in  all  this  to 
arouse  within  the  reflecting  mind  a  sentiment  of  won- 
der, and  elicit  an  acknowledgement  to  the  grandeur 
of  Deity  ?  Whence  came  these  varied  productions 
of  the  land  and  the  sea,  so  incongruous  in  character 
and  so  diverse  in  origin  ?  By  what  fearful  anarchy 
of  elements  were  they  imbedded  in  these  massive 
difis  ?  How  many  ages  have  rolled  away  since  they 
were  entombed  in  these  adamantine  sepulchres,  from 
which  nature's  convulsive  throes  in  later  times  have 
caused  the  resurrection  ?  To  such  inquiries  we  re- 
ceive no  answer.  The  secrecy  of  untold  cycles  veils 
the  reply  in  mystery.  The  effect  is  before  us,  but 
the  cause  rests  alone  with  Omniscience. 

How  wonderful  are  the  phenomena  betrayed  in  the 
geological  structure  of  our  earth !  And  scarcely  less 
so  are  the  ignorance  and  indiflerence  respecting  them 
manifested  by  most  of  our  race.  "  It  is  marvellous,'* 
•ays  the  celebrated  Buckland,  *'  that  mankind  should 
have  gone  on  for  so  many  centuries  in  ignorance  of  the 
fact,  which  is  now  so  fully  demonstrated,  that  so 
smsAl  a  part  of  the  present  surface  of  the  earth  is  de- 
rived from  the  remains  of  animals  that  constituted 
the  population  of  ancient  seas.  Many  extensive 
plains  and  massive  mountains  form,  as  it  were,  the 
great  charnel-houses  of  preceding  generations,  in 
which  the  petrified  exuviae  of  extinct  races  of  animals 
and  vegetsd)les  are  piled  into  stupendous  monuments 
of  the  operations  of  life  and  deaUi,  during  almost  im- 
measurable periods  of  past  time."  *<At  the  sight 
of  a  spectacle,"  says  Cuvier,  *<  so  imposing,  so  terri- 
ble as  that  of  the  wreck  of  animal  life,  forming  almost 
the  entire  soil  on  which  we  tread,  it  is  difficult  to  re- 
strain the  imagination  from  hazarding  some  conjec- 
tures as  to  the  cause  by  which  such  great  effects  have 
been  produced."  The  deeper  we  descend  into  the 
strata  of  the  earth,  the  higher  do  we  ascend  into  the 
archsological  history  of  past  ages  of  creation.  We 
find  successive  stages  marked  by  varying  forms  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  these  generally  difier 
more  and  more  widely  from  existing  species  as  we 
go  farther  downward  into  the  receptacle  of  the  wreck 
of  more  ancient  creations. 

That  centuries  have  elapsed  since  that  war  of  ele- 
ments by  which  the  great  lake  of  the  Mississippi  was 
drained  of  its  waters,  the  aged  forests  rearing  them- 
selves from  its  ancient  bed,  and  the  venerable  monu- 
ments resting  upon  the  surface,  sat'sfactorily  demon- 


strate* BemaiBs,  also,  of  a  huge  animal  of  gramni 
verous  habits,  but  diflering  firom  the  mastodon,  hare, 
within  a  few  years,  been  disinterred  firom  the  moUJ 
The  theory  of  the  Baron  Cuvier,  that  our  earth  is  the 
wreck  of  other  worlds,  meets  with  am^  coofinnifr 
tion  in  the  geological  diaracter  of  the  Western  YaZ' 
ley. 

As  to  the  agricultural  productions,  besides  those 
of  the  more  ordinary  species,  the  soil  of  the  Ameci- 
can  Bottom,  in  its  southern  sections,  seems  emineotr 
ly  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  hemp,  and  to- 
bacco, not  to  mention  the  castor-bean  and  the  Candi- 
na  potato.  The  tobacco  plant,  one  of  the  most  sensi- 
tively delicate  members  of  the  vegetable  family,  has 
been  cultivated  with  more  than  or^ary  success ;  and 
a  quantity  inspected  at  New-Orleans  a  few  years 
since,  was  pronounced  superior  to  any  ever  oflered 
at  that  market 


ART. — CoABLSfl   8PK1.0UI, 

Whkn  from  the  sacred  garden  driven, 

Man  fled  before  his  IVlaker's  wrath, 
An  anffel  left  her  place  in  heaven, 

Aodcross^d  the  wand'rer's  sanless  path. 
'Twas  Art !    sweet  Art !  new  radiance  broke 

Where  her  light  foot  flew  o'er  the  ground ; 
And  thns  with  seraph  voice  she  spoke, 

'The  curse  a  blessing  shall  be  fbeod.' 

She  led  him  through  the  trackless  wild. 

Where  noontide  sunbeams  never  blazed  ;— 
The  thistie  shrank — the  harvest  smiled, 

And  nature  gladd'ned  as  she  gazed. 
Earth's  thousand  tribes  of  ii?ing  things. 

At  Art*s  command  to  him  are  given. 
The  village  grows,  the  city  springs. 

And  point  their  spires  of  £uth  to  heaven. 

He  rends  the  oak — and  bids  it  ride. 

To  guard  the  shores  its  beauty  graeed ; 
He  smites  the  rock — upheaved  in  pride. 

See  towers  of  strength,  and  domes  of  taste* 
Earth's  teeming  caves  their  wealth  reveal. 

Fire  bears  his  banner  on  the  wave, 
He  bids  the  mortal  poison  heal. 

And  leaps  triumphant  o'er  the  grave. 

He  plucks  the  pearls  that  stod  the  deep, 

Admiring  Beauty *8  lap  to  fill : 
He  breaks  the  slabborn  marble^e  sleep, 

And  mocks  his  own  Creator's  skill. 
With  thoughts  that  swell  his  glowing  soul. 

He  bids  the  ore  illume  the  pag^ 
And  proudly  scorniog  time's  control, 

Commerces  with  an  unborn  age. 

In  fields  of  air  he  writes  his  name. 

And  treads  the  chamber  of  the  sky ; 
He  reads  the^tars,  and  grasps  the  dame 

That  quivers  round  the  throne  <m  high. 
In  war  renowned,  in  peace  sublime. 

He  moves  in  greatness  and  in  grace ; 
His  power  subduing  space  and  tmie. 

Links  realm  to  realm,  and  race  to  race. 


If  every  one's  Internal  care 
Were  written  on  his  brow. 

How  many  would  our  pi^  shaia. 
Who  raise  our  eavj  now. 
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EABLT  HABITS,  CUSTOMS,  &c.  OF  THE  WEST. 
MOVAB-FURNITCRB  AND  BIBT. 

Thk  settlement  of  a  new  country,  in  the  immedi- 
«te  neighbourhood  of  an  old  one,  is  not  attended  with 
nroch  difficulty,  because  supplies  can  be  readily  ob- 
tained from  the  latter ;  but  the  settlement  of  a  coun- 
try very  remote  from  any  cultivated  region,  is  a  very 
dmerent  thing,  because  at  the  outset,  food,  raiment, 
and  the  implements  of  husbandry  are  obtained  only 
in  small  supplies  and  with  great  difficulty.  The 
task  of  making  new  establishments  in  a  remote  wil- 
derness, in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  is  sufficiently 
difficult;  but  when  in  addition  to  all  the  unavoidable 
hardships  attendant  on  this  business,  those  resulting 
from  an  extensive  and  furious  warfare  with  savages 
are  superadded;  toil,  privations  and  sufferings  are 
then  carried  to  the  full  extent  of  the  capacity  of  men 
to  endure  them. 

Such  was  the  wretched  condition  of  our  fore- 
faUiers  in  makmg  tlieir  settlements  here.  To  all 
their  difficulties  and  privations,  the  Indian  war  was 
a  weighty  addition.  This  destructive  warfare  they 
were  compelled  to  sustain  almost  single  handed,  be- 
cause the  revolutionary  contest  with  England  gave 
full  employment  for  the  military  strength  and  resour- 
ces, on  the  east  side  of  the  mountains. 

The  following  history  of  the  poverty,  labours, 
suffierings,  manners  and  customs  of  our  forefathers, 
will  appear  like  a  collection  of  *  tales  of  olden  times,' 
withoiU  any  garnish  of  language  to  spoil  the  original 
portraits,  by  giving  them  shades  of  colouring  which 
they  did  not  possess. 

I  shall  follow  the  order  of  things  as  they  occur- 
red during  the  period  of  time  embraced  in  these  nar- 
ratives, beginning  with  those  rude  accommodations 
with  which  our  first  adventurers  into  this  country 
furnished  themselves  at  the  commencement  of  their 
eataUishments.  It  will  be  a  homely  narrative ;  yet 
valuable,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  real  history. 

If  my  reader,  when  viewing,  through  the  medium 
which  I  here  present,  the  sufferings  of  human  na- 
ture in  one  of  its  most  depressed  and  dangerous  con- 
ditions, should  drop  an  involuntary  tear,  let  him  not 
blame  me  for  the  sentiment  of  sympathy  whicli  he 
feels.  On  the  contrary,  if  he  should  sometimes 
meet  with  a  recital  calculated  to  excite  a  smile  or  a 
laugh,  I  claim  no  credit  for  his  enjoyment.  It  is 
the  subject  matter  of  the  history  and  not  the  histori- 
an which  makes  those  widely  different  impressions 
on  the  mind  of  the  reader. 

In  this  chapter,  it  is  my  design  to  give  a  brief  ac- 
eount  of  the  household  furniture  and  articles  of  diet 
which  were  used  by  the  first  inhabitants  of  our  coun- 
try. A  description  of  their  cabins  and  half-faced 
camps,  and  their  manner  oC  building  them,  will  be 
found  elsewhere. 

The  furniture  for  the  table,  for  several  years  after 
the  setdement  of  this  country,  consisted  of  a  few 
pewter  dishes,  plates  and  spoons;  but  mostly  of 
wooden  bowls,  trenchers  and  noggins.  If  these 
last  were  scarce,  gourds  and  hard-shelled  squashes 
made  up  the  deficiency. 

The  iron  pots,  knives  and  forks,  were  brought 
from  the  east  side  of  the  mountains  along  with  ihe 
salt  and  iron,  on  pack-horses. 

These  articles  of  furniture  corresponded  very  well 
with  the  articles  of  diet,  on  which  they  were  employ- 


ed. "  Hog  and  hominy"  were  proverbial  for  the 
dish  of  which  they  were  the  component  parts.  Jon- 
nycake  and  pone  were  at  the  outset  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  country,  the  only  forms  of  bread  in  use 
for  breakfast  and  dinner.  At  supper,  milk  and  mush 
were  the  standard  dish.  When  milk  was  not  plenty, 
which  was  often  the  case,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
cattle,  or  the  want  of  proper  pasture  for  them,  the 
substantial  dish  of  hominy  had  to  supply  the  place 
of  them ;  mush  was  frequendy  eaten  widi  sweeten-* 
ed  water,  molasses,  bears  oil,  or  the  gravy  of  fried 
meat. 

Every  family,  besides  a  litde  garden,  for  the  few 
vegetables  which  they  cultivated,  had  another  small 
enclosure  containing  from  half  an  acre  to  an  acre, 
which  they  called  a  "  Tnick  patch,"  in  which  they 
raised  corn,  for  roasting  ears,  pumpkins,  squashes, 
beans,  and  potatoes.  These,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer  and  fall,  were  cooked  with  their  pork,  veni- 
son and  bear  meat  for  dinner,  and  made  very  whole- 
some and  well  tasted  dishes.  The  standard  dinner 
dish  for  every  log  rolling,  house  raising,  and  harvest 
day,  was  a  pot-pie,  or  what  in  other  countries  is  cal- 
led '*  Sea-pie."  This,  besides  answering  for  din- 
ner, served  for  a  part  of  the  supper  also.  The  re- 
mainder of  it  from  dinner  being  eaten  with  milk  in  die 
evening,  after Jhe  conclusion  of  the  labour  of  the  day. 

In  our  whole  display  of  furniture,  the  delft  china 
and  silver  were  unknown.  It  did  not  then  as  now 
require  contributions  from  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe,  to  furnish  the  breakfast  table,  viz :  the  silver 
from  Mexico ;  the  coffee  from  the  West  Indies ;  the 
tea  from  China,  and  the  delft  and  porcelain  from 
Europe,  or  Asia.  Yet  our  homely  fare,  and  unsight- 
ly cabins  and  furniture,  produced  a  hardy  veteran 
race,  who  planted  the  first  footsteps  of  society  and 
civilization,  in  the  immense  regions  of  the  west. 
Inured  to  hardihood,  bravery,  and  labour  from  their 
early  youth,  they  sustained  with  manly  fordtude  the 
fatigue  of  the  chase,  the  campaign  and  scout,  and 
with  strong  arms  **  turned  the  wilderness  into  fruitful 
fields,"  and  have  left  to  their  descendants  the  rich 
inheritance  of  an  immense  empire  blessed  with  peace 
and  wealth. 

I  well  recollect  the  first  dme  I  ever  saw  a  tea-cup 
and  saucer,  and  tasted  coffee.  My  mother  died 
when  I  was  about  six  or  seven  years  of  age.  My 
father  then  sent  me  to  Maryland,  with  a  brother  of 
my  grandfather,  Mr.  Alexander  Wells,  to  school. 

At  Colonel  Brown's,  in  the  Mountains,  at  Stony 
creek  glades,  I  for  the  first  time  saw  tame  geese,  and 
by  bantering  a  pet  gander,  I  got  a  severe  biting  by 
his  bill,  and  beating  by  his  wings.  I  wondered  very 
much  that  birds  so  large  and  strong  should  be  so 
much  tamer  than  ihe  wild  turkeys;  at  this  place, 
however,  all  was  right  excepting  the  large  birds 
which  they  called  geese.  The  cabin  and  its  furni- 
ture were  such  as  I  had  been  accustomed  to  see  in 
the  backwoods,  as  my  country  was  then  called. 

At  Bedford  everything^ was  changed.  The  tavern 
at  which  my  uncle  put  up,  was  a  stone  house, 
and  to  make  the  change  still  more  complete,  u 
was  plastered  in  the  inside,  both  as  to  the  walls 
and  ceiling.  On  going  into  the  dining  room  I 
was  struck  with  astonishment  at  the  appearance 
of  the  house.  I  had  no  idea  that  there  was  any 
house  in  the  world  which  was  not  built  of  logs ;  but 
here  I  looked  round  the  house  and  could  see  no  logs, 
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taid  aboTe  all  I  ocmld  see  no  joists ;  wheUier  sach  a 
diing  had  been  made  by  &e  hands  of  n&an,  or  had 
grown  so  of  itself,  I  could  not  conjecture.  I  had  not 
the  courage  to  inquire  any  thing  about  it. 

When  supper  came  on,  "  my  confusion  was  worse 
confounded."  A  litde  cap  stood  in  a  bigger  one  with 
some  brownish  looking  stuff  in  it,  which  was  neith- 
er milk,  hominy,  nor  broth :  what  to  do  with  these 
enps  and  the  little  spoon  belonging  to  them,  I  could 
not  tell ;  and  I  was  afraid  to  ask  any  thing  concern- 
ing the  use  of  them. 

It  was  in  ihe  time  of  the  war,  and  the  company  were 
giving  accounts  of  catching,  whipping  and  hanging 
the  tories.  The  word  jctil  frequently  occurred ;  this 
word  I  had  never  heard  before ;  but  I  soon  discover- 
ed, and  was  much  terrified  at  its  meaning,  and  sup- 
posed that  we  were  in  much  danger  of  the  fate  of 
the  tories ;  for  I  thought,  as  we  had  come  from  the 
backwoods,  it  was  altogether  likely  that  we  must  be 
tories  too.  For  fear  of  being  discovered  I  durst  not 
utter  a  single  word.  I  therefore  watched  attentively 
to  see  what  the  big  folks'"  would  do  with  their  litde 
eups  and  spoons.  I  imitated  them,  and  found  the 
taste  of  the  coffee  nauseous  beyond  any  thing  I  ever 
had  tasted  in  my  life.  I  continued  to  drink,  as  the 
rest  of  the  company  did,  with  the  tears  streaming 
flrom  my  eyes,  but  when  it  was  to  end  I  was  at  a  loss 
to  know,  as  the  little  cups  were  filled  ^immediately 
after  being  emptied.  This  circumstance  distressed 
me  very  much,  as  I  durst  not  say  I  had  enough. 
Looking  attentively  at  the  grown  persons,  I  saw  one 
man  turn  his  litde  cup  bottom  upwards  and  put  his 
litde  spoon  across  it.  I  observed  that  aAer  this  his 
eup  was  not  filled  again;  I  followed  his  example, 
and  to  my  great  satisfaction,  the  result  as  to  my  cup 
Was  the  same. 

The  introduction  of  delft  ware  was  considered  by 
many  of  the  backwoods  people  as  a  culpable  innova- 
tion. It  was  too  easily  broken,  and  the  plates  of 
that  ware  dulled  their  scalping  and  clasp  knives ;  tea 
ware  was  too  small  for  men  ;  they  might  do  for  wo- 
men and  children.  Tea  and  coffee  were  only  slops, 
which  in  the  adage  of  the  day  "  did  not  stick  by 
the  ribs,"  TTie  idea  was  they  were  designed  only 
fbr  people  of  quality,  who  do  not  labour,  or  the  sick 
A  genuine  backwoodsman  would  have  thought  him- 
felf  disgraced  by  showing  a  fondness  for  those  slops. 
Indeed  many  of  them  have,  to  this  day,  very  litUe 
respect  for  them. — ^Doddridge's  Notes. 


SUMMER  WIND. 


It  is  a  snlfry  day ;  the  sun  has  drank 
The  dpw  that  lay  upon  the  morninor  grass ; 
Th^re  is  no  rustlinir  in  the  lofiy  elm 
That  caiiopif>8  my  dwelling,  and  its  shade 
Scarce  cools  rip.     All  is  silent  save  the  faint 
And  interrupted  murmur  of  the  bee. 
Settling  on  the  sick  flowers,  and  then  again 
Instantly  on  the  wing.     The  plants  around 
Fe«*l  the  too  potent  fprvnrs  $  the  tall  maize 
Rolls  up  its  longr  green  leaves  ;  the  clover  droops 
Its  tender  foltasfe,  and  declines  its  hlooms, 
But  far  in  thn  fierce  sunshine  tower  the  hills. 
With  all  their  grrowth  of  woods,  silent  and  stern, 
As  if  the  scorchin(^  heat  and  dazzlinir  li^rht 
Were  but  an  element  they  loved.     Bright  clouds, 
Motionless  pillars  of  the  brazen  heaven,— 
Their  bases  on  the  mountains — their  white  tops 
Bhining  in  the  far  ether.-^fire  the  air 


With  a  reieeted  radiance,  aad  make  tmu 

The  gazer^s  eye  away.    For  me,  I  lie 

Languidly  in  the  shmle,  where  the  thidk  imtf 

Yet  virgin  from  the  kisses  of  the  sun. 

Retains  some  freshness,  and  I  woo  the  wind 

That  still  delays  its  coroinor.     Why  so  slow, 

Gentle  and  voluble  spirit  of  the  air  i 

O  eome,  and  breathe  upon  the  tainting  earth 

Coolness  and  life.    Is  it  that  in  his  caves 

He  hears  me  ?    See,  on  yonder  woody  ridge, 

The  pine  is  bending  his  proud  top,  and  now. 

Among  the  nearer  groves,  chestnut  and  oak 

Are  tossing  their  green  boughs  about.    He  comet . 

Lo,  where  the  grassy  meadow  runs  in  waves* 

The  deep  distressful  silence  of  the  scene 

Breaks  up  with  mingling  of  unnumbered  soands 

And  universal  motion.    He  is  come. 

Shaking  a  shower  of  blossoms  from  the  shruhs. 

And  bearing  on  their  fragrance ;  and  he  brings 

Music  of  birds  and  rustling  of  younff  boughs. 

And  sound  of  swaying  branches,  and  the  voice 

Of  distant  waterfalls.     All  the  green  herbs 

Are  stirring  in  his  breath ;  a  thousand  flowers 

By  the  road-side  and  the  borders  of  the  brook, 

Nod  gaily  to  each  other ;  glossy  leaves 

Are  twinkling  in  the  sun,  as  if  the  dew 

Were  on  them  yet;  and  silver  waters  break 

Into  small  waves,  and  sparkle  as  he  comes.— Brtutt 


THE  TWO  HOMES. 


Seest  thou  my  home  !    ^is  where  yon  woods  are  wa- 
ving. 

In  their  dark  richness,  to  the  sunny  air ;  % 

Where  yon  blue  stream,  a  thousand  flower-banks  lavhig, 

Leads  down  the  hill  a  vein  of  light— 'tis  there* 

*Mid  these  green  haunts  how  many  a  spring  lies  gleammg, 
Fringed  with  the  violet,  coloured  by  the  skies  ! — 

My  boyhood's  haunts,  through  days  of  summer,  dreaming, 
Under  young  leaves  that  shook  with  melodies. 

My  home— the  spirit  of  its  love  is  breathing 
In  every  wind  that  plays  across  my  track ; 

From  its  white  walls,  the  very  tendrils,  wreathing. 
Seem,  with  soft  links,  to  draw  the  wanderer  back* 

There  am  I  loved  ! — there  prayed  for !   There  my  mother 

Sits  by  the  hearth  with  meekly  thoughtful  eye  ! 
There  my  young  sisters  watch  to  greet  their  brother— 
*  Soon  their  glad  footsteps  down  the  path  would  fly  ! 

There,  in  sweet  strains  of  kindred  music  blending. 
All  the  home  voices  meet  at  day's  decline ; 

One  are  those  tones,  as  from  one  heart  ascending — 
There  laughs  my  home— Sad  stranger,  where  is  thine ! 

Ask  thou  of  mine  t    In  solemn  peace  'tis  lying, 
Far  o'er  the  deserts  and  the  tombs  away ; 

'TIS  where  I,  too,  am  loved  with  love  undying. 
And  fond  hearts  wait  my  step.    But  where  are  they! 

Ask  where  the  earth's  departed  have  their  dwelling. 
Ask  of  the  clouds,  the  stars,  the  trackless  air ; 

I  know  it  not,  yet  trust  the  whisper  telling 
My  lonely  heart,  that  love  unchanged  is  there. 

And  what  is  home  ?  and  where  but  with  the  living  % 
Happy  thou  art,  and  so  canst  gaze  on  thine : 

My  spirit  feels,  but  in  its  weary  roving. 
That  with  the  dead— where'er  they  be — is  mine. 

Go  to  thy  home,  rejoicing  son  and  brother; 

Bear  in  fresh  gladness  to  the  household  scene: 
For  me,  too,  watch  the  sister  and  the  mother, 

I  will  believe— but  dark  seas  roll  betweea.      Amq&u 
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XKDIAIT  ATTACK  UPON  WHEELING,  IN  17T7. 

At  this  time  the  principal  fortifications  of  the 
Western  country,  if  even  they  might  well  be  termed 
such,  were  the  forts  at  Wheeling,  Redstone,  Point 
Pleasant,  and  Fort  Pitt,  all  in  Virginia.  The  three 
latter  were  manned  by  regular  state  garrisons,  but 
Dot  in  such  numbers  as  to  permit  detachments  of  any 
force ;  the  former,  though  supplied  with  ammunition 
by  the  state,  was  otherwise  left  to  the  resources  of 
the  settlers.  In  addition  to  these  garrisons,  many 
Uockhouses  or  stations  were  scattered  through  the 
country,  as  far  as  Boonsborough  and  Harrodsburgh, 
in  the  county  of  Kentucky.  Often  these  forts  were 
resorted  to,in  periods  of  adarm  alone  ;  while  the  fam- 
ilies would  risk  much  to  enjoy  independence  and  pri- 
vacy on  their  farms.  The  confinement  of  the  crowd- 
ed stations  was  so  perpetually  annoying,  that  many 
preferred  to  hazard  their  lives  rather  than  endure 
their  constant  vexations. 

Among  the  disastrous  visitations  of  the  savages, 
so  common  to  the  times,  the  attack  upon  Wheeling  in 
the  fall  of  1777,  is  marked  by  more  than  usual  suf- 
ferings. 

In  August,  Gen.  Hand,  commanding  for  Virginia, 
at  Fort  Pitt,  was  informed  by  some  friendly  Indians 
from  the  Moravian  towns  on  the  Muskingum,  that  a 
large  body  of  warriours,  too  formidable  to  be  opposed 
in  open  battle,  had  arrived  at  their  towns,  on  a  war 
party  against  the  Americans.  Favoured  by  this 
friendly  warning,  the  inhabitants  on  the  Ohio  gener- 
ally repaired  to  their  block  houses  ;  or  withdrew  to 
the  interionr  parts  of  Virginia,  more  remote  from  such 
barbarous  dangers.  Wheeling  had  most  rapidly 
gathered  a  flourishing  settlement  of  twenty  or  thirty 
houses,  under  the  protection  of  its  fort  and  the  enef- 
gy  of  the  Zanes.  Relying  upon  the  scouts,  who  were 
constantly  kept  abroad,  and  the  power  of  retiring  in- 
to the  fort,  whenever  danger  should  press  them,  the 
inhabitants  of  this  place  put  off  their  retreat  into  their 
fortifications,  until  the  enemy  appeared  in  the  midst 
of  them. 

On  the  night  of  the  first  of  September,  1777,  Capt. 
Ogal  returned  with  twelve  men,  who  had  been  on 
a  scouting  party,  and  brought  information  that  no 
enemy  was  upon  the  border;  but,  as  if  to  mock 
the  most  prudent  precautions  of  our  countrymen,  a 
body  of  three  hundred  and  eighty-nine  painted  war- 
riours burst  that  night  into  the  settlement,  headed  by 
the  degenerate  Simon  Girty.*  Seeing  several  lights 
in  the  fort,  the  enemy,  with  their  characteristick  wa- 
riness, thought  they  could  eflfect  more,  by  lying  in 
wait  for  the  whites,  than  by  an  open  attack  upon 
them.  The  Indians  then  arranged  themselves  in 
two  lines,  at  some  distance  apart,  extending  from  the 
river  across  the  point  between  it  and  the  creek,  below 
the  present  town.  This  point  seems  to  have  been 
covered  with  Indian  corn,  itself  in  that  soil  a  most 
luxuriant  crop,  and  well  fitted  for  concealing  an  ene- 
my. In  the  middle  of  the  field,  between  the  am- 
bushed lines,  near  a  road  which  led  from  the  fort 
into  the  field,  six  Indians  were  placed  as  a  decoy. 

•  This  man  and  his  brother,  are  represented  to  have  joined 
the  Indians  and  Britiah,  owing  to  a  disgust  at  being  passed  over 
in  some  military  prowess  in  Pennsylvania.  The  information  is 
not  very  authentick  as  to  the  causes  of  the  abandonment  of  his 
native  countrymen ;  but  the  ferocity  of  Simon,  his  excesses, 
beyond  even  Indian  barbarity,  were  signalized  from  Whoeliog 
to  the  Blue  Licks. 


The  scheme  was  too  successfal,  as  indeed  such 
ambuscades  have  ever  been,  in  the  conflicts  of  Indi- 
ans with  their  civilized  antagonists  ;  not  a  little  to 
the  disgrace  of  the  tacticks  employed  against  tlM 
children  of  the  forest.  Indeed,  the  facility  of  artftd 
concealment  possessed  by  the  Indians,  and  directed 
by  their  unrivalled  knowledge  of  the  ground,  almoM 
bids  the  arts  of  civilization  defiance,  without  the  moM 
daring  and  powerful  reconnoitring. 

On  the  morning  of  the  second,  quite  early,  two  men 
went  into  the  field  for  some  horses ;  passed  the  front 
line  next  to  the  town,  and  came  in  sight  of  the  decoy 
guard.  The  white  men  now  set  out  to  run  back, 
when  one  was  immediately  shot  down  ;  the  other 
was  allowed  to  escape  as  bait  for  the  trap,  and  to 
bring  on  a  pursuit.  This  was  instantly  adopted  by 
Captain  Mason,  at  the  head  of  fourteen  men,  sup> 
posing  there  were  but  six  Indians,  as  seen  by  th« 
fugitive.  The  party  took  the  route  indicated  t# 
them,  until  they  likewise  had  got  enclosed  between 
the  fatal  lines,  which  they  perceived  too  late.  At- 
tempting an  escape,  the  men  were  instantly  cut  to 
pieces  with  tomahawks.  The  captain  and  a  ser- 
geant attempted  to  ascend  the  hill  toward  the  fori, 
followed  by  the  enemy.  The  sergeant  was  so  se- 
verely wounded  as  to  compel  him  to  drop  and  sub- 
mit to  his  fate  ;  and  as  his  captain  was  passing,  m 
a  crippled  condition,  the  wounded  man  handed  him 
his  gun.  Mason  could  flee  but  little  farther ;  yet 
after  killing  one  of  his  pursuers,  who  had  followed 
him  close,  he  pushed  another  down  the  descending 
ground,  while  the  uplifted  tomahawk  fell  at  his  feet. 
The  captain  concealed  himself  by  the  side  of  a  large 
log,  until  the  Indians  abandoned  the  siege.  Tbft 
screams  of  Mason's  men  brought  Captain  Ogai  witk 
twelve  more  men  to  their  assistance.  Still  ml- 
warned  by  their  unfortunate  fate,  this  party,  as  if 
led  by  some  fascination,  fell  into  the  same  auan 
with  their  unhappy  predecessors.  The  captaiA 
alone  happened  to  be  left  out  of  the  Indian  circU 
that  closed  upon  his  men  and  destroyed  them  :  ht 
threw  himself  into  a  bunch  of  briers,  and  thus  esca^ 
ped  the  fate  that  befell  his  followers.  Thus,  of  twea> 
ty-six  men,  in  a  thin  population,  when*  white  mtm 
were  less  numerous  than  red  ones,  only  three  ea» 
caped  with  their  lives,  and  of  these,  two  were  se- 
verely wounded. 

While  this  tragedy  was  performing  just  below  tba 
town,  the  inhabitants  were  removing  themselves  and 
their  valuables  into  Wheeling  fort.  The  attack  had 
begim  about  daylight,  and  the  enemy  appeared  in 
full  force  before  the  fort  by  sunrise,  just  as  the  gatM 
of  the  fort  were  shut.  The  hurry,  the  distress  and 
confusion  of  such  a  scene,  can  scarcely  be  conceiv- 
ed, and  certainly  not  described. 

Before  the  assault  was  made,  the  renegade,  Gitty, 
addressed  the  people  of  the  fort  from  a  window  of 
one  of  the  houses  in  the  town,  in  order  to  indnce 
them  to  accept  the  protection  of  the  British.  He 
expatiated  upon  the  number  and  ferocity  of  his  In- 
dian force,  and  read  the  proclamation  of  Gov.  Hatt- 
ihon  of  Detroit,  ofiering  safety  to  all  who  would 
abandon  the  rebellious  colonies  and  join  the  Britisk. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  they  persisted  in  their  obstin- 
acy and  fired  one  gun  in  their  defence,  Girty  threat- 
ened the  inhabitants  with  all  the  extremities  of  enr- 
age cruelty.  He  gave  the  garrison  fifteen  minntee  * 
to  deliberate  upon  his  prr^poeale.    Short  as  the 
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was,  it  was  more  than  this  gallant  body  of  men  re- 
quired, tliough  it  was  but  thirtj-three  in  number, 
opposed  to  hundreds  of  Indians.  Col.  Zane  replied 
to  the  summons  in  the  following  tenns : — *^  We 
have  consulted  our  wives  and  children,  and  they  are 
all  resolved  to  perish  sooner  than  place  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  a  savage  army  wiih  you  at 
its  head ;  or  to  abjure  the  cause  of  liberty  and  of 
the  colonies." 

Girty  still  persisted  in  urging  his  insidious  pro- 
posals and  diabolical  threats,  until  a  shot  drove  him 
from  his  parleying  station.  The  assault  now  began 
in  deep  and  dreadful  earnest,  and  raged  with  every 
possible  violence  on  both  sides,  for  three-and-twenty 
hours.  This  was  no  struggle  for  the  mere  honours 
of  war ;  it  was  a  contest  for  life  and  safety  from 
savage  torments ;  it  was  a  battle  for  the  scalps  and 
lives  of  women  and  children.  Thus  nerved,  who 
that  were  men,  would  not  have  fought  ?  The  brave 
garrison  did  its  duty  against  their  barbarian  foes ; 
till  despairing  of  capturing  the  fort,  and  apprehen- 
sive of  a  reinforcement,  the  Indians  retired ;  burning 
all  the  houses  of  the  town,  and  slaughtering  all  the 
cattle,  hogs,  and  horses,  they  could  find  about  the 
fort.  By  these  hostilities,  the  people  were  left  in  a 
condition  little  less  distressful,  than  if  they  had  fall- 
en victims  to  the  Indians.  Life  and  hope  made  the 
only  difference  ;  for  their  provisions,  their  clothing 
and  their  bedding,  had  generally  perished  in  the 
ashes  of  their  houses.  So  hurried  had  been  the 
retreat,  that  many  escaped  in  the  apparel  of  the 
sight  alone.  It  was  indeed  a  desolate  scene  ;  yet 
well  and  nobly  endured  for  the  bustling  commerce 
and  ingenious  arts,  which  have  raised  the  modern 
town  of  Wheeling  to  its  present  high  prosperity  in 
western  Virginia. 

The  failure  of  this  siege  is  to  be  added  to  the  nu- 
merous instances  in  the  history  of  the  western  coun- 
try, of  the  superiority  of  a  slight  fortification  of  logs  to 
all  the  military  arts  of  the  Indians.  It  almost  defies 
belief,  that  this  superiority  should  be  so  decisive,  as 
to  enable  thirty  odd  determined  men,  under  its  cov- 
er, successfully  to  defy  a  numerical  difference  of 
aore  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  choice  and  exas- 
perated warriours. 

Shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  siege,  informa- 
tion was  conveyed  to  some  neighbouring  forts  of  the 
attack ;  and  exertions  were  immediately  made  among 
the  generous  and  gallant  s]Hrits  of  the  times,  to  re- 
lieve the  beleaguered  Wheeling  fort.  Open  battle  was 
not  within  the  power  of  the  sparse  and  scanty  pop 
tilation ;  but  Col.  Andrew  Swoaringen  set  off  with 
fourteen  men,  (to  the  no  little  dread  of  those  he  left 
behind,  for  their  own  safety,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
bold  detachment,)  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  him- 
self into  the  besieged  place.  The  party  descended 
the  river  in  a  large  canoe,  paddling  all  night ;  but 
owing  to  a  heavy  fog,  they  were  much  impeded  on 
the  way.  At  length,  fearing  they  might  pass  the 
town  in  the  night,  they  suffered  the  canoe  to  fioat 
down  the  stream,  till  they  descried  the  light  of  the 
burning  houses  of  Wheeling.  They  now  apprehend- 
ed that  the  fort,  as  well  as  the  town,  might  have 
been  destroyed.  To  ascertain  the  condition  of  things. 
Col.  Swearingen,  Capt.  Beldenback,  and  William 
Bash  ears,  landed  above  the  fort,  and  safely  reached 
it.  Snll  i^prehending  that  the  enemy  might  be  ly- 
^g  in  wait,  a  view  was  cautiously  taken  in  a  circu- 


itous maimer,  and  finding  tnat  the  enemy  had  ia 
reality  departed,  the  ofiicers  rejoined  their  compan 
ions  at  the  river,  and  the  whole  repaired  to  the  fort. 
But  after  such  destructive  surprises  as  the  garrison 
had  experienced,  it  required  the  best  concerted 
means  to  renonnoitre  the  whole  ground.  For  this 
purpose,  two  active  men  were  directed  to  go  out  of 
the  fort  with  apparent  carelessness,  but  real  caution, 
and  examine  the  cornfield  adjacent  to  the  pallisades 
of  the  fort.  Finding  no  appearance  of  an  enemy 
remaining.  Col.  Zane,  with  a  party  of  twenty  men, 
completed  the  reconnoisance.  In  a  short  time,  Maj. 
McCuUough  arrived  with  a  reinforcement  of  forty- 
five  men ;  the  united  troops  then  ventured  to  sorrey 
the  field  of  slaughter  and  destruction.  Here  there 
were  the  bodies  of  tbe  two  white  parties,  cut  into 
pieces  with  the  tomahawk ;  cattle,  horses,  and  hogs, 
lay  weltering  about ;  hnd  lastly,  the  habitations  of 
the  people  were  a  pile  of  ruins.  It  was  long  indeed, 
before  the  settlement  recovered  from  the  devastatioB 
of  this  siege.  A  vivid  and  natural  picture  of  such 
desolation  is  drawn  by  our  gifted  Cooper,  in  ths 
description  of  the  fort  of  Heathcote  in  the  valley  of 
the  Wish-ton-wish.  Mann  Bntler. 


ANCIENT  MEXICAN  COITON  BIANtJFACTURE. 

The  cotton  manufacture  was  found  existing  is 
considerable  perfection  in  America,  in  the  discovery 
of  that  continent  by  the  Spaniards.  Cotton  formed 
the  principal  article  of  clothing  among  the  Mexi- 
cans, as  they  had  neither  wool,  hemp,  nor  silk  ;  nor 
did  they  use  the  flax  which  they  possessed  for  pur- 
poses of  clothing ;  and  their  only  materiab  for  ma- 
king cloth,  besides  cotton,  were  feathers,  the  wool 
of  rabbits  and  hares,  (known  in  commerce  as  coney's 
wool,)  and  the  fibrous  plant  called  the  maguei.  We 
are  informed  by  the  Abbe  Clavigero,  that  "  of  cot- 
ton, the  Mexicans  made  large  webs,  and  as  delicate 
and  fine  as  those  of  Holland,  which  were  with  much 
reason  highly  esteemed  in  Europe.  They  wove 
their  cloths  in  different  figures  and  colours,  repre- 
senting different  animals  and  flowers.  Of  feathers 
interwoven  with  cotton  they  made  mantles  and  bod- 
curtains,  carpets,  and  other  things,  not  less  great 
than  beautiful.  With  cotton  also  they  interwove 
the  finest  hair  of  the  belly  of  rabbits  and  hares,  after 
having  made  and  spun  it  into  thread  ;  of  this  they 
made  most  beautiful  cloths,  and  in  particular  winter 
waistcoats  for  the  lords."  Among  the  presents  sent 
by  Cortes,  the  conqueror  of  Mexico,  to  Charles  V., 
were  **  cotton  mantles,  some  all  white,  others  mixed 
with  white  and  black,  or  red,  green,  yellow,  and 
blue  ;  waistcoats,  handkerchiefs,  counterpanes,  tap- 
estries, and  carpets  of  cotton ;  and  the  colours  of 
the  cotton  were  extremely  fine,"  as  the  Mexicans 
had  both  indigo  and  cochineal  among  their  native 
dies.  They  also  used  cotton  in  making  a  species 
of  paper  ;  one  of  their  kinds  of  money  consisted  in 
small  cloths  and  cotton  ;  and  their  warriours  wore 
cuirases,  of  cotton,  covering  the  body  IVom  the  neck 
to  the  waist. 

Bailie's  History  of  the  Cotton  Ifanuiiictuies. 

The  skins  of  sheep  and  goats  were  very  early 
used  instead  of  paper.  The  finest  material  of  this 
sort  is  called  vellum. 
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THE  laSSISSIPPI. 

Extract  from  "The  Par  West." 

It  is  surely  no  misnomer  that  this  giant  stream 
baa  been  styled  the  "  eternal  river,**  the  "  terrible 
Mississippi  ;*'*  for  we  may  6nd  none  other  imbody- 
img  so  many  elements  of  the  fearful  and  the  sublime. 
In  the  wild  rice-lakes  of  the  far  frozen  north,  amid 
a  solitude  broken  only  by  the  shrill  clang  of  the 
mjrriad  water-fowls,  is  its  home.  Gushing  out  from 
its  fountains  clear  as  the  air-bell,  it  sparkles  over  the 
white  pebbly  sand-beds,  and,  breaking  over  the  beau- 
tiful falls  of  the  "  Laughing  Water,"!  it  takes  up  its 
majestick  march  to  the  distant  deep.  Roiling  onward 
throagh  the  shades  of  magniOccnt  forests,  and  hoary, 
castellated  clifis,  and  beautiful  meadows,  its  volume 
is  swollen  as  it  advances,  until  it  receives  to  its  bo- 
som a  tributary,  a  rival,  a  conqueror,  which  has 
roamed  three  thousand  miles  for  the  meeting,  and  its 
original  features  are  lost  for  ever.  Its  beauty  is 
merged  in  sublimity !  Pouring  along  in  its  deep  bed 
the  heaped-up  waters  of  streams  which  drain  the 
broadest  valley  on  the  globe  ;  sweeping  onward  in  a 
boiling  mass,  furious,  turbid,  always  dangerous  ; 
tearing  away,  from  time  to  time,  its  deep  banks,  with 
their  giant  colonnades  of  living  verdure,  and  then, 
with  the  stern  despotism  of  a  conqueror,  flinging 
them  aside  again  ;  governed  by  no  principle  bu  t  its 
own  lawless  will,  the  dark  majesty  of  its  features 
summons  up  an  emotion  of  the  sublime  which  defies 
contrast  or  parallel.  And  then,  when  we  think  of 
its  far,  lonely  course,  journeying  onward  in  proud, 
dread,  solitary  grandeur,  through  forests  dusk  with 
the  lapse  of  centuries,  pouring  out  the  ice  and  snows 
of  arctick  lands  through  every  temperature  of  clime, 
till  at  last  it  heaves  free  its  mighty  bosom  beneath 
the  line,  we  are  forced  to  yield  up  ourselves  in  un- 
controlled admiration  of  its  gloomy  magnificence. 
And  its  dark,  mysterious  history,  too ;  those  fearfid 
scenes  of  which  it  has  alone  been  the  witness ;  the 
venerable  tombs  of  a  race  departed  which  shadow 
its  waters  ;  the  savage  tribes  that  yet  roam  its  forests ; 
the  germes  of  civilization  expanding  upon  its  borders ; 
and  the  deep  solitudes,  untrodden  by  man,  through 
which  it  rolls,  all  conspire  to  throng  the  fancy.  Ages 
on  ages  and  cycles  upon  cycles  have  rolled  away ; 
wave  after  wave  has  swept  the  broad  fields  of  the 
Old  World;  a  hundred  generations  have  arisen 
from  the  cradle  and  flourished  in  their  freshness, 
and,  like  autumn  leaflets,  have  withered  in  the  tomb  ; 
and  the  Pharaohs  and  the  Ptolemys,  the  Cesars  and 
the  califs,  have  thundered  over  the  nations  and 
passed  away ;  and  here,  amid  these  terrible  solitudes, 
in  the  stern  majesty  of  loneliness,  and  power,  and 
pdide,  have  rolled  onward  these  deep  waters  to  their 
destiny ! 

**  Who  gave  yon  yom*  invulnerable  life, 

Your  etrength,  yoar  speed,  your  fury  and  your  joy  1 
God !  let  tEe  torrents,  like  a  shout  of  nations, 
Anawer!" 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  stream  which  presents  a 
greater  variety  of  feature  than  the  Mississippi,  or 
phenomena  of  deeper  interest,  whether  we  regard 
tke  soil,  productions,  and  climate  of  its  valleys,  its 
individual  character  and  that  of  its  tributaries,  or  the 


♦  A  name  of  Algonqfiiin  origin— JII»m<  aignifying  great,  and 
*^f)adian  name  Ibr  the  <'  Falls  of  St.  Anthony." 


outline  of  its  scenery  and  course.  The  confluents 
of  this  vast  stream  are  numerous,  and  each  one 
brings  a  tribute  of  the  soil  through  which  it  has  roam- 
ed. The  Missouri  pours  out  its  waters  heavily 
charged  with  the  marl  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  the 
saflron  sands  of  the  Yellow  Stone,  and  the  chalk  of 
the  White  river ;  the  Ohio  holds  in  its  floods  the 
vegetable  mould  of  the  Alleganies,  and  the  Arkan* 
sas  and  Red  rivers  bring  in  the  deep-died  alluvion 
of  their  banks.  Each  tributary  mingles  the  spoils 
of  its  native  hills  with  the  general  flood.  And  yet, 
after  the  contributions  of  so  many  streams,  the  re- 
markable fact  is  observed  that  its  breadth  and  volume 
seem  rather  diminished  than  increased.  Above  the 
embouchure  of  the  Missouri,  fifteen  hundred  miles 
from  the  Mexican  gulf,  it  is  broader  than  at  New 
Orleans,  with  scarce  one  tenth  of  its  water ;  and  at 
the  foot  of  St.  Anthony's  Falls  its  breadth  is  but  one 
third  less.  This  forms  a  striking  characteristick  of 
the  Western  rivers,  and  owes,  perhaps,  its  origin 
partially  to  the  turbid  character  of  their  waters :  as 
they  approach  their  outlet  they  augment  in  volume, 
and  depth,  and  impetuosity  of  current,  but  contract 
their  expanse.  None,  however,  exhibit  these  fea- 
tures so  strikingly  as  the  grand  central  stream ;  and 
while,  for  its  body  of  water,  it  is  the  narrowest 
stream  known,  it  is  charged  with  ^heavier  solu- 
tions and  has  broader  alluvions  th*an  any  other. 
The  depth  of  the  stream  is  constantly  varying. 
At  New  Orleans  it  exceeds  one  hundred  feet.  Its 
width  is  from  half  of  one  mile  to  two  miles ;  the 
breadth  of  its  valley  from  six  miles  to  sixty ;  the 
rapidity  of  its  current  from  two  miles  to  four ;  its 
mean  descent  six  inches  in  a  mile,  and  its  annual 
floods  vary  from  twelve  feet  to  sixty,  commencing 
in  March  and  ending  in  May.  Thus  much  for 
statisticks. 

Below  its  confluence  with  its  turbid  tributary,  the 
Mississippi ,as  has  been  observed,  is  no  longer  the  clear 
pure,  limpid  stream,  gushing  forth  from  the  wreathy 
snows  of  the  northwest ;  but  it  whirls  along  against 
its  ragged  banks  a  resistless  volume  of  heavy,  sweep- 
ing floods,  and  its  aspect  of  placid  magnificence  is 
beheld  no  more.  The  turbid  torrent  heaves  onward, 
wavering  from  side  to  side  like  a  living  creature,  as 
if  to  overleap  its  bounds ;  rolling  along  in  a  deep- 
cut  race-path,  through  a  vast  expanse  of  lowland 
meadow,  from  whose  exhaustless  mould  are  reared 
aloft  those  enormous  shafts  shrouded  in  the  fresh 
emerald  of  their  tasselled  parasites,  for  which  its 
alluvial  bottoms  are  so  famous.  And  yet  the  val* 
ley  of  the  **  endless  river"  cannot  be  deemed  heav- 
ily timbered  when  contrasted  with  the  forested  hills 
of  the  Ohio.  The  sycamore,  the  elm,  the  linden, 
the  cotton- wood,  the  cypress,  and  other  trees  of  de« 
ciduoos  foilage,  may  attain  a  greater  diameter,  but 
the  huge  trunks  are  more  sparse  and  more  isolated 
in  recurrence. 

But  one  of  the  most  striking  phenomena  of  the 
Mississippi,  in  common  with  all  the  western  rivers, 
and  one  which  distinguishes  them  from  those  which 
disembogue  their  waters  into  the  Atlantick,  is  the 
uniformity  of  its  meanderings.  The  river,  in  its  on- 
ward course,  makes  a  semicircular  sweep  almost 
with  the  precision  of  a  compass,  and  then  is  precip* 
itated  diagonally  athwart  its  channel  to  a  curve  of 
equal  regularity  upon  the  opposite  shore.  The 
deepest  channel  and  nnost  rapid  current  is  said  to  exist 
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in  tha  bend ;  nnd  thus  the  ytream  generally  infringes 
upon  the  bend-side^  and  throws  up  a  sandbar  on  the 
shore  opposite.  So  constantly  do  these  sinuosities 
recur,  that  there  are  said  to  be  but  three  reaches  of 
any  extent  between  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio  and 
the  gulf,  and  so  uniform  that  the  boatmen  and  Indians 
have  been  accustomed  to  estimate  their  progress  by 
the  number  of  bends  rather  than  by  the  number  of 
miles.  One  of  the  sweeps  of  the  Missouri  is  said 
to  include  a  distance  of  forty  miles  in  its  curve,  and 
^  circuit  of  half  that  distance  is  not  uncommon. 
Sometimes  a  "  cut-off,^*  in  the  parlance  of  the  water- 
men, is  produced  at  these  bends,  where  the  stream, 
in  its  headlong  course,  has  burst  through  the  narrow 
neck  of  the  peninsula,  around  which  it  once  circled. 
At  a  point  called  the  "  Grand  Cut-oflf,"  steamers 
now  pass  through  an  isthmus  of  less  than  one  mile, 
where  formerly  was  required  a  circuit  Of  twenty. 
The  current,  in  its  more  furious  stages,  often  tears 
up  islands  from  the  bed  of  the  river,  removes  sand- 
bars and  points,  and  sweeps  off  whole  acres  of  allu- 
vion with  their  superincumbent  forests.  In  the  sea- 
son of  flood  the  settlers,  in  their  log-cabins  along  the 
banks,  are  often  startled  from  their  sleep  by  the  deep, 
•ullen  crash  of  a  '*  land-slip,"  as  such  removals  are 
called. 

The  scenery  of  Mississippi,  below  its  confluence 
with  the  Missouri,  is,  as  has  been  remarked,  too 
sublime  for  beauty ;  and  yet  there  is  not  a  little  of 
the  pictur9sque  in  the  views  which  meet  the  eye 
along  the  banks.  Towns  and  settlements  of  greater 
or  less  extent  appear  at  frequent  intervals ;  and  then 
the  lowly  log-hut  of  the  pioneer  is  not  to  be  passed 
without  notice,  standing  beneath  the  tall,  branchless 
columns  of  the  girdled  forest-Urees,  with  its  luxuriant 
maize-fields  sweeping  away  in  the  rear.  One  of 
hese  humble  habitations  of  the  wilderness  we  reach- 
^»  I  remember,  one  evening  near  twilight;  and 
while  our  boat  was  delayed  at  the  woodyard,  I  stroll- 
ed up  from  the  shore  to  the  gateway,  and  entered 
easily  into  confabulation  with  a  pretty,  slatternly- 
looking  female,  with  a  brood  of  mushroom,  flaxen- 
haired  urchins  at  her  apron-string, and  an  infant  at  the 
breast  very  quietly  receiving  his  supper.  On  inquiry 
I  learned  that  eighteen  years  had  seen  the  good 
woman  a  denizen  of  the  wilderness ;  that  all  the 
lesponsibilities  appertained  unto  herself,  and  that 
her  "  man"  was  proprietor  of  some  thousand  acres 
of  bottom  in  the  vicinity.  Subsequently  I  was  in- 
formed that  the  worthy  woodcutter  could  be  valued 
at  not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand !  yet,  en  verite^ 
reader  mine,  I  do  asseverate  that  my  latent  sympa- 
thies were  not  slightly  roused  at  the  first  iiitroduc- 
tion«  because  of  the  seeming  poverty  of  the  dirty 
cabin  and  its  dirtier  mistress  ! 


ANCIBNT  MOUNDS  ON  THE  AMERICAN  BOTTOM, 
ILLINOIS. 

•  •  *  *  *  YoR  the  first  time  I  found  myself 
upon  the  celebrated  "American  Bottom,"  a  tract  of 
country  which,  for  fertility  and  depth  of  soil,  is  per- 
haps unsurpassed  in  the  world.  A  fine  road  of  baked 
loam  extended  along  my  route.  Crossing  Cahokia 
creek,  which  cuts  its  deep  bed  diagonally  through 
the  bottom  from  the  bluffs  some  six  miles  distant, 
and  threading  a  grove  of  the  beautiful  pecan,  with  its 
long  trailing  boughs  and  delicate  leaves,  my  path 


was  soon  winding  gracefully  away  among  those 
venerable  monuments  of  a  race  now  passed  from 
the  earth.  The  eye  is  struck  at  first  by  the  number 
of  these  eminences,  as  well  as  by  their  symmetry 
of  form  and  regularity  of  outline  ;  and  the  most  fa- 
miliar resemblance  suggested  is  that  of  gigantiek 
hay-ricks  sprinkled  over  the  uniform  surface  of  thf 
prairie  on  every  side.  As  you  advance,  however, 
into  the  plain,  leaving  the  range  of  mounds  upon  the 
lefl,  something  of  arrangement  is  detected  in  theii 
relative  position ;  and  a  design  too  palpable  is  be- 
trayed to  mistake  them  for  the  handiwork  of  nature. 
Upward  of  one  hundred  of  these  mounds,  it  is  stated, 
may  be  enumerated  within  seven  miles  of  St.  Louis, 
their  altitude  varying  from  ten  to  sixty  feet,  with  a 
circumference  at  the  base  of  about  as  many  yards. 
One  of  these,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  first  collec- 
tion, is  remarked  as  considerably  larger  than  those 
around,  and  from  its  summit  is  commanded  an  ex- 
tensive view  of  the  seene.  The  group  embraces, 
perhaps,  fifly  tumuli,  sweeping  off  from  opposite  the 
city  to  the  northeast,  in  form  of  a  crescent,  parallel 
to  the  river,  and  at  a  distance  from  it  of  about  one 
mile :  they  extend  about  the  same  distance,  and  a 
bell  of  forest  alone  obstructs  their  view  from  the  ci^. 
When  this  is  removed,  and  the  prairie  is  under  cui- 
tivation,  the  scene  laid  open  must  be  beautiful.  The 
outline  of  the  mounde  is  ordinarily  that  of  a  grace- 
fully-rounded cone  of  varying  declivity,  though  oftcm 
the  form  is  oblong,  approaching  the  rectan§^  or 
ellipse.  In  some  instances  they  are  perfectly  square, 
with  a  level  area  upon  the  summit  sufficient  for  a 
dwelling  and  the  necessary  purlieus.  Most  of  them 
are  clothed  with  dense  thickets  and  the  coarse  grass 
of  the  bottom ;  while  here  and  there  stands  otH  an 
aged  oak,  rooted  in  the  mould,  tossing  it«  green 
head  proudly  to  the  breeze,  its  rough  bsLtk  shaggy 
with  moss,  and  the  pensile  parasite  flaunting  from 
its  branches.  Some  few  of  the  tumuli,  however,  are 
quite  naked,  and  present  a  rounded,  beautiful  suifaee 
from  the  surrounding  plain.  At  this  point,  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  river-bank,  commencing  with  the 
first  group  of  mounds,  extends  the  railroad  across 
the  bottom  to  the  bluffs.  The  expense  of  this  work 
was  considerable.  It  crosses  a  lake,  into  the  bed  of 
which  piles  were  forced  a  depth  of  ninety  feet  be- 
fore a  foundation  for  the  tracts  sufllciently  firm  cottld 
be  obtained.  Coal  is  transported  to  St.  IvOuis  upon 
this  railway  direct  from  the  mines ;  and  the  bene- 
ficial effects  to  be  anticipated  from  it  in  other  respects 
are  very  great.  A  town  called  Pittsburgh  has  bees 
laid  out  at  the  foot  of  the  coal  bluffs. 

leaving  the  first  collection  of  tumuli,  the  road 
wound  away  smooth  and  uniform  through  the  level 
prairie,  with  here  and  there  upon  the  left  a  sligkt 
elevation  from  its  low  surface,  seeming  a  continua- 
tion of  the  group  behind,  or  a  link  of  union  to  those 
yet  before.  It  was  a  sweet  afternoon ;  the  atmo- 
sphere was  still  and  calm,  and  summer's  golden  feaze 
was  sleeping  magnificently  on  the  far-off  bluffs.  At 
intervals  the  soft  breath  of  the  '*  sweet  south"  c^mt 
dancing  over  the  tall,  glossy  herbage,  and  the  many* 
hued  prairie-flowers  flashed  gayly  in  the  sun-light 
There  was  the  heUotrope^  in  all  its  gaudy  but  mag- 
nificent forms ;  there  the  deep  cerulean  of  th^  fria- 
ged  gentiana^  delicate  as  an  iris ;  there  die  mellow 
gorgeousness  of  the  solidago,  in  some  spots  akmg 
the  pathway,  spreading  out  itself,  as  it  were,  imo 
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A  perfset  '*&M  of  iIm  ololb  ot  gdd;"  and  the 
balmy  fragrance  of  the  aiomatick  wSd  thyme  or  the 
borgamot,  scattered  in  rich  profusion  over  the  plain, 
floated  over  all.  Small  coveys  of  the  prairie-fowl, 
tttrao  prateruis,  a  fine  species  of  grouse,  the  ilngainly 
form  of  the  partridge,  or  that  of  the  timid  little 
hare,  would  appear  for  a  moment  in  the  dusty-road, 
and,  on  my  nearer  ap|Hroach,  away  they  hurriedly 
aendded  beneath  the  friendly  covert  of  the  bright- 
le^ed  sumach  or  the  thickets  of  the  rosebush.  Ex- 
tensive groves  of  the  wild  plum  and  the  crab-apple, 
bending  beneath  the  profusion  of  clustering  fruitage, 
succeeded  each  other  for  miles  along  the  path  as  I 
rode  onward ;  now  extending  in  continuous  thickets, 
and  then  swelling  up  like  green  islets  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  plain,  their  cool  recesses  affording  a  re- 
freshing shaide  for  the  numerous  herds.  The  rude 
ftrmhouse,  too,  with  its  ruder  outbuildings,  half  buried 
in  the  dark  luxuriance  of  its  maize-fields,  from  time 
lo  time  was  seen  along  the  route. 

After  a  delightful  drive  of  half  an  hour  thd  second 

Soup  of  eminences,  known  as  the  **  Cantine 
ounds,**  appeared  upon  the  prairie  at  a  distance 
of  three  or  four  niiles,  the  celebrated  '*  Monk  Hill," 
largest  monument  of  the  kind  yet  discovered  in 
North  America,  heaving  up  its  giant,  forest-clothed 
form  in  the  midst.  What  are  the  reflections  to  which 
this  stupendous  earth-heap  gives  birth  ?  What  the 
associations  which  throng  the  excited  fancy  ?  What 
a  field  for  conjecture !  What  a  boundless  range  for 
the  workings  of  imagination!  What  eye  can  view 
due  venerable  monument  of  the  past,  this  mighty 
landmark  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  thb  gray  chronicler 
of  hoary  centuries,  and  turn  away  uninterested ! 

As  it  is  first  beheld,  surrounded  by  the  lesser 
heaps,  it  is  mistaken  by  the  traveller  for  an  elevation 
of  natural  origin  :  as  he  draws  nigh,  and  at  length 
stands  at  the  base,  its  stupendous  magnitude,  its 
lofly  summit,  towering  above  his  head  and  throwing 
its  broad  shsidow  far  across  the  meadow ;  its  slopes, 
ploughed  with  yawning  ravines  by  the  torrents  of 
centuries  descending  to  the  plain ;  its  surface  and 
declivities  perforated  by  the  habitations  of  burrow- 
ing animals,  and  carpeted  with  tangled  thickets ;  the 
Tast  size  of  the  aged  oaks  rearing  themselves  from 
its  soil ;  and,  finidly,  the  farmhouse,  with  its  various 
structures,  its  garden,  and  orchard,  and  well  rising 
open  the  broad  area  of  the  summit,  and  the  carriage 
pathway  winding  up  from  the  base,  all  confirm  his 
impression  that  no  hand  but  that  of  the  Mightiest 
could  have  reared  the  enormous  mass.  At  that  mo- 
ment, should  he  be  assured  that  this  vast  earth-heap 
was  of  origin  demonstrably  artificial,  he  would  smile ; 
bat  credulity  the  most  sanguine  would  fail  to  credit 
the  assertion.  But  when,  with  jealous  eye,  slowly 
and  cautiously,  and  with  measured  footsteps,  he  has 
eircledits  base;  when  he  has  surveyed  its  slopes 
and  declivities  from  every  position,  and  has  remarked 
ihe  peculiar  uniformity  of  its  structure  and  the 
mathematical  exactitude  of  its  outline ;  when  he 
has  ascended  to  its  summit,  and  looked  round  upon 
the  piles  of  a  similar  character  by  which  it  is  sur- 
romded ;  when  he  has  taken  into  consideration  its 
sitaation  upon  a  river-bottom  of  nature  decidedly 
Pluvial,  and,  of  consequence,  utterly  incompatible 
with  the  natural  origin  of  such  elevations ;  when 
he  has  examined  the  soil  of  which  it  is  composed, 
and  has  discovered  it  to  be  uniformly,  throughout 


the  entire  mass,  of  the  same  meBow  and  fri^o  sp^ 
cies  as  that  of  the  prairie  at  its  base  ;  and  when  he 
has  listened  with  scrutiny  to  the  facts  which  an  ex- 
amination of  its  depths  has  thrown  to  light  of  its 
nature  and  iu  contents,  he  is  compelled,  however 
relucunily,  yet  without  a  doubt,  to  declare  that  (he 
gigantick  pile  is  incontestably  the  workmanship  or 
man's  hand.  But,  with  such  an  admission,  what  is 
the  crowd  of  reflections  which  throng  and  startle 
the  mind  ?  What  a  series  of  unanswerable  inquiries 
succeed !  When  was  this  stupendous  earth-heap 
reared  up  from  the  plain  ?  By  what  race  of  beings 
was  the  vast  undertaking  accomplished  ?  What  was 
its  purpose  ?  What  changes  in  its  form  and  magni- 
tude have  taken  place  ?  What  vicissitudes  and  re- 
volutions have,  in  the  lapse  of  centuries,  roiled  liko 
successive  waves  over  the  plains  at  its  base !  As  we 
reflect,  we  anxiously  look  around  us  for  some  tradi- 
tion, some  time-stained  chronicle,  some  age-worn 
record,  even  the  faintest  and  most  unsatisfactory 
legend,  upon  which  to  repose  our  credulity,  anA 
relieve  the  inquiring  solicitude  of  the  mind.  Bvt 
our  research  is  hopeless.  The  present  race  of  ab* 
origines  can  tell  nothing  of  these  tumuli.  To  them^ 
as  to  us,  they  are  veiled  in  mystery.  Ages  sineo, 
long  ere  the  white-face  came,  while  this  fair  land 
was  yet  the  home  of  his  fathers,  the  simple  Indian 
stood  before  this  venerable  earth-heap,  and  gaaod, 
and  wondered,  and  turned  away. 

BvA  there  is  another  reflection  which,  as  we  gase 
upon  these  venerable  tombs,  addresses  itself  directly 
to  our  feelings,  and  bows  them  in  humbleness.  It 
is,  that  soon  our  memory  and  that  of  our  oum  gen- 
eration will,  like  that  of  other  times  and  other  men, 
have  passed  away  ;  that  when  these  frail  tenements 
shall  have  been  laid  aside  to  moulder,  the  remem- 
brance will  soon  follow  them  to  the  land  of  forget- 
fulness.  Ah,  if  there  be  an  object  in  all  the  wids 
universe  of  human  desires  for  which  the  heart  of 
man  yearns  with  an  intensity  of  craving  more  age* 
nizing  and  deathless  than  for  any  other,  it  is  that  the 
memory  should  live  after  the  poor  body  is  dust.  It 
was  this  eternal  principle  of  our  nature  which  reared 
the  lonely  tombs  of  Egypt  amid  the  sands  and  bar* 
renness  of  the  desert.  For  ages  untold  have  the 
massive  and  gloomy  pyramids  looked  down  upon  ^m 
floods  of  the  Nile,  and  generation  after  generatioa 
has  passed  away ;  yet  their  very  existence  still  re« 
mains  a  mystery,  and  their  origin  points  down  our 
inquiry  far  beyond  the  grasp  of  human  ken.  into  the 
boiling  mists,  the  "  the  wide  involving  shades'* 
of  centuries  past.  And  yet  how  fondly  did  they 
who,  with  the  toil,  and  blood,  and  sweat,  and  misery 
of  ages,  upreared  these  stupendous  piles,  anticipate 
an  immortality  for  their  name  which,  like  the  efful- 
gence of  a  golden  eternity,  shotdd  for  ever  linger 
around  their  summits  !  So  was  it  with  the  anoieat 
tomb-builders  of  this  New  World ;  so  has  it  been 
with  man  in  every  stage  of  his  existence,  from  the 
hour  that  the  giant  Babel  first  reared  iu  dusky  waMa 
from  the  plains  of  Shinar  down  to  the  era  of  the 
present  generation.  And  yet  how  hopeless,  desper- 
ately, eternally  hopeless  are  such  aspirations  of  the 
children  of  men  t  As  nations  or  as  individuals,  oar 
memory  we  can  never  embalm  I  A  few,  indeed, 
may  retain  their  forlorn  relick  within  the  sanctuary 
of  hearts  which  loved  us  while  with  them,  and  that 
with  a  tenderness  stronger  than  death:   but,  with 
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the  ffreat  mats  of  maakiB^,  our  tbtaaM  c«n  be  m- 
lioed  only  for  a  day ;  anod  then  the  ranks  close  np, 
and  a  grarestone  teUs  the  passing  stranger  that  we 
lived  and  died  :  a  few  years — the  finger  of  time  has 
been  busy  with  the  inscription,  and  we  are  o^  t^  «m 
had  never  been.    If,  then,  it  must  be  even  so, 


**  O,  let  US  keep  the  soul  embalmed  and  pure 
In  Uvinff  vurtoe;  that,  when  both  must  sever, 
Althougn  comiptioQ  may  our  frame  consume. 
The  immortal  spirit  in  the  skies  may  bloom.'' 

The  antiquity  of  "  Monk  Mound"  is  a  circum- 
stance which  fails  not  to  arrest  the  attention  of  every 
visiter.  That  centuries  have  elapsed  since  this  vast 
pile  of  earth  was  heaped  up  from  the  plain,  no  one 
can  doubt :  every  circumstance,  even  the  most  minute 
and  inconsiderable,  confirm  an  idea  which  the  ven- 
erable oaks  upon  its  soil  conclusively  demonstrate. 
With  this  premise  admitted,  consider  for  a  moment 
the  destructive  effects  of  the  elements  even  for  a 
limited  period  upon  the  works  of  our  race.  Little 
more  than  half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  the  war 
of  our  revolution  ;  but  where  are  the  fortifications, 
and  parapets,  and  military  defences  then  thrown  up  ? 
The  earthy  ramparts  of  Bunker's  Hill  were  nearly 
obliterated  long  ago  by  the  levelling  finger  of  time, 
and  scarce  a  vestige  now  remains  to  assist  in  tracing 
out  the  line  of  defence.  The  same  is  true  with  these 
works  all  over  the  country ;  and  even  those  of  the 
last  war — those  at  Baltimore,  for  example— are  van- 
ishing as  fast  ^s  the  elements  can  melt  them  away. 
Reflect,  then,  that  this  vast  earth-heap  of  which  I 
am  writing  is  composed  of  a  soil  far  more  yielding 
in  its  nature  than  they ;  that  iu  superfices  are  by  no 
means  compact ;  and  then  conceive,  if  you  can,  its 
Stupendous  character  before  it  had  bided  the  rains, 
and  snows,  and  storm-winds  of  centuries,  and  before 
the  sweeping  floods  of  the  '*  Father  of  Waters'*  had 
ever  circled  its  base.  Our  thoughts  are  carried 
back  by  the  reflection  to  the  era  of  classick  fiction, 
and  we  almost  fancy  another  war  of  the  Titans 
against  the  heavens — 

**  Conati  imponere  Pelio  Ossam^ 
— atque  Osss  frondoaura  involven  Oiympiun,*' 

if  a  quotation  from  the  sweet  bard  of  Mantua,  upon 
a  tO|Hck  like  the  present,  may  be  pardoned.  How 
Urge  an  army  of  labourers,  without  the  use  of  iron 
ntensils,  as  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose  was  the 
case,  would  be  reouired  for  scraping  up  from  the 
prairie's  surface  this  huge  pile ;  and  how  many 
years  would  suflico  for  its  completion  t  No  one  can 
dovbt  that  the  broad  surface  of  the  American  Bot- 
tom, in  ita  whole  length  and  breadth,  together  with 
all  the  neighbouring  region  on  either  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  once  swarmed  with  living  men  and  ani- 
mals, even  as  does  now  the  depths  of  ite  soil  with 
their  remains.  The  collection  of  mounds  which  I 
have  been  attempting  to  describe  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate two  extensive  cities  within  the  extent  of  five 
miles ;  and  other  groups  of  the  same  character  may 
be  seen  upon  a  lower  section  of  the  bottom,  to  say 
nothing  of  those  within  the  more  immediate  vicinity 
of  St.  Louis.  The  design  of  these  mounds,  as  has 
been  before  stated,  was  various,  undoubtedly  ;  many 
were  sepulchres,  some  fortifications,  some  watch- 
towers  or  videttes,  and  some  of  the  larger  class, 
among  which  we  would  place  Monk  Hill,  were  prob- 
ably devoted  to  the  ceremonies  of  religion. 


Tm&  number  of  the  enitii-beaps  known  as  lh# 
Cantine  Mounds  is  about  fifW,  sm^l  and  great. 
They  lie  verv  irregularly  along  the  sonthem  and  eas- 
tern bank  of  Cahokia  creek,  occupying  an  area  of 
some  miles  in  circuit.  They  are  of  every  form  and 
every  size,  from  the  mere  molehill,  perceptible  only 
by  a  deeper  shade  in  the  herbage,  to  the  gigantick 
Monk  Mound,  of  which  I  have  already  said  so  much. 
This  vast  heap  stands  about  one  hundred  yards  from 
the  creek,  and  the  slope  which  faces  it  is  very  pro* 
cipitous,  and  clothed  with  aged  timber.  The  area 
of  the  base  is  about  six  hundred  yards  in  circum- 
ference, and  the  perpendicular  altitude  has  been  esti* 
mated  at  from  ninety  to  upward  of  a  hundred  feet 
The  form  is  that  of  a  rectangle,  lying  n<Nrth  and 
south ;  and  upon  the  latter  extremity,  which  com- 
mands a  view  down  the  bottom,  is  spread  out  a  broad 
terrace,  or  rather  a  steppe  to  the  main  body,  about 
twenty  feet  lower  than  the  summit,  extending  the 
whole  length  of  the  side,  and  is  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  in  breadth.  At  the  lefl  extremity  of  this 
terrace  winds  up  the  sloping  pathway  from  the  prai- 
rie to  the  summit  of  the  moend.  Formerly  this  road 
sloped  up  an  inclined  plane,  projecting  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  terrace,  ten  feet  in  breadth  and  twenty  in 
extent,  and  seemed  graded  for  that  purpose  at  the 
erection  of  the  mound.  This  declivity  yet  remains,  ' 
but  now  forms  part  of  a  cornfield.  ' 

The  view  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  ' 
mound,  which  is  free  from  trees  and  underbrush,  is 
extremely  beautiful.  Away  to  the  south  sweeps  off 
the  broad  river-bottom,  st  this  place  about  seven 
miles  in  width,  ita  waving  surface  variegated  by  all 
the  magnificent  hues  of  the  summer  Flora  of  the 
prairies.  At  intervals,  from  the  deep  herbage  is 
flung  back  the  flashing  sheen  of  a  silvery  lake  to  the 
oblique  simlight ;  whUe  dense  groves  of  the  crab- 
apple  and  other  indigenous  wild  fruita  are  sprinkled 
about  like  isleta  in  the  verdant  sea.  To  the  left,  at 
a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles,  stretches  away  the 
long  line  of  blufls,  now  presenting  a  surface  naked 
and  rounded  by  groups  of  mounds,  and  novr  wood- 
ed to  their  summita,  while  a  glimpse  at  times  may 
be  caught  of  the  humble  farmhouses  at  their  base. 
On  the  right  meanders  the  Cantine  creek,  which 
gives  the  name  to  the  group  of  mounds,  betraying  at 
intervals  ita  bright  surface  through  the  belt  of  forest 
by  which  it  is  margined.  In  this  direction,  far  away 
in  blue  distance,  rising  through  the  mist  and  forest, 
may  be  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  spires  and  cupcrfas 
of  the  city,  glancing  gayly  in  the  rich  simimer  sun. 
The  base  of  the  mound  is  circled  upon  every  aids 
by  lesser  elevations  of  every  form  and  at  various 
distances.  Of  these,  some  lie  in  the  heart  of  the 
extensive  maize-fields,  which  constitute  the  farm  of 
the  proprietor  of  the  principal  mound,  presenting  t 
beautiful  exhibition  of  light  and  shade,  shrouded  at 
they  are  in  the  dark,  twinkling  leaves.  The  most 
remarkable  are  two  standing  directly  opposite  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  principal  one,  at  a  distance 
of  some  hundred  yards,  in  close  proximity  to  each 
other,  and  which  never  fail  to  arrest  the  eye.  There 
are  also  several  large  square  mocmds  covered  with 
forest  along  the  margin  of  the  creek  to  &e  right,  and 
groups  are  caught  rising  from  the  declivities  of  the 
distant  bluffs. 

Upon  the  western  side  of  Monk  Mcmnd,  at  a  din^ 
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Mine  eighty  or  ninety  feet  in  dep^  ;  the  water  of 
whMi  w«iiild4M>  agreeable  enoii^fa  were  not  the  pres- 
eBo«  of  aiilf>b«r,  ia  some  of  ita  Hiodifioattous,  ao 
pallMMe.  Thta  well  penetratea  the  heart  of  the 
iKNHid,  yet,  fnnn  its  depth,  cannot  reach  lower  than 
the  level  of  the  aurrouiiding  plain.  I  learned,  upon 
inqoiry,  that  when  thie  well  was  excavated,  several 
fogmmita  »f  pottery,  or  decayed  ears  of  com,  and 
other  artiolea,  were  thrown  up  from  a  depth  of  sixty- 
five  feet ;  proof  meontestable  of  the  aruficial  struc- 
ture ^  the  mound.  The  aasociations,  when  drink- 
ing ihe  water  of  this  well,  united  with  iu  peculiar 
^avotir,  are  not  of  the  most  exquisite  character, 
when  we  reflect  that  the  precious  fluid  has  probiibly 
filtrnted,  part  of  it,  at  least,  through  the  cpntenta  of  a 
sepolchre. 


THE  PAWNEE  SACRIFICE. 

The  ft^Iowirig  particulars  in  relation  to  an  ancient 
custom,  still  existing  to  some  extent  in  the  Pawnee 
nation,  and  a  sketch  of  transactions  witnessed  there 
may  contain  matter  of  interest  to  some  of  our  read- 
ers : — 

Information  had  been  communicated  to  Mr. 
Dougherty,  acting  agent  of  Indian  aflkirs  at  Council 
Blufls,  by  Major  Pilcher,  that  the  Pawnee  Loups 
were  making  preparation  to  sacrifice  to  the  "  Great 
Star"  a  Paducah  woman,  who  had  been  captured  by 
a  war  party  about  two  months  previous.  Mr.  Font- 
enelle,  engaged  in  the  Indian  trade,  had  remonstra- 
ted with  the  chiefs  against  their  barbarous  purpose, 
wiibout  having  changed  it ;  and  Mr.  Papin,  the  res- 
ident trader,  had  made  an  eflbrt  to  apprize  the  agent 
of  their  intentions.  All  that  had  been  hitherto  e&ct- 
edonly  amounted  to  delay  of  the  execution  for  a  few 
days,  until  the  agent  could  signify  his  wishes ;  and  in 
the  meantime,  the  victim  was  kept  in  the  medicine- 
lodge,  in  charge  of  the  high-priest,  to  fatten  for  the 
sacrifice.  It  had  been  the  intention  of  Mr.  Dough- 
erty, as  soon  as  advised  of  the  above  facts,  to  send  his 
protest  against  this  cruelty,  and  solicit  of  the  Paw- 
nee chiefs  the  release  of  the  captive  ;  but  to  a  prop- 
osition from  Captain  G.  H.  Kennerly,  agent  for  the 
Sioux,  that  they  should  both  visit  the  Pawnees  in 
person  and  attempt  a  rescue,  he  assented.  The  com- 
manding officer  at  the  post  having  mounted  a  small 
escort,  the « agents,  accompanied  by  several  officers 
attached  to  the  garrison,  set  forward.  On  the  fifth 
day  after  their  departure  they  reached  the  old  Grand 
Pawnee  village,  where  they  were  told  that  the  cap- 
tive would  be  executed  the  next  day,  and  that  many 
of  the  Grand  Pawnees  had  gone  up  to  ihe  Loup 
village  to  witness  it.  Having  despatched  a  runner 
to  advise  them  of  the  approach  of  the  party,  they 
proceeded  and  reached  the  Loups  that  evening.  On 
entering  the  town  they  were  met  by  the  principal 
chiefs  who  provided  for  their  accommodation  the  most 
tpaciona  lodge  in  his  nllasre,  which  was  found 
^  swept  and  garnished."  The  party  supped  at  an 
early  hour  with  **  mine  host,"  and  by  special  invita- 
tion five  times  afterward  with  as  many  red  gentlemen, 
who  gave  them  excellent  fare.  Their  civilities  did 
Mt  end  here.  About  one  o*ck»ck  at  night,  the  stran- 
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gers  woffeswakenedby  d»  wild  ninsMbey  of  a  aar 
enading-party,  who  had  quietly  entered  the  lodge  foi 
thia  purpose.  By  the  glimmering  of  the  lodge  fire 
the  outlifies  of  their  persons  were  dimly  delineated 
as  they  formed  a  circle  near  the  door ;  and  they  re- 
tired after  performing  one  or  two  pieces,  composed, 
it  is  presumed,  by  old  Thunder  the  drummer.  The 
agent  had  been  told  that  fuel  and  all  the  materials 
were  prepared  for  the  sacrifice ;  and  when  the  chiefs 
and  braves  of  the  nation  met  him  next  day  in  coun- 
cil, faint  hopes  were  entertaiaed*of  success.  No 
argument  or  j^rsuasion,  however,  was  omitted  to 
obtain  the  release  of  the  captive.  At  the  opening  of 
the  council.  Captain  Kennerly  informed  the  chiefs 
that  they  were  now  to  consider  Mr.  Dougherty  aa 
their  father,  or  agent,  and  desired  them  to  listen  to 
him.  Mr.  Dougherty's  talk  was  long  and  animated. 
He  reminded  &em  of  several  promises  which  the 
Pawnees  had  made  to  the  whites,  to  discontinue  the 
practice  of  burning  their  captives  ;  he  recalled  their 
attention  to  the  solemn  assurances  given  by  the  Knife 
chief  and  his  son  to  Manuel  Lisa,  all  now  dead,  that 
this  horrid  practice  should  never  be  resumed  by 
their  nation.  This  was  an  address  to  their  supersti- 
tious fears,  for  the  Pawnees  believe  that  the  spirits 
of  departed  chiefs  and  warriours  hover  over  them,  and 
observe  their  actions.  It  was  likewise  urged  in 
council,  in  general  terms,  that  by  acceding  to  the 
propositions  of  the  agent,  the  tribe  would  make  the 
most  eflectual  advances  in  the  good  opinion  and 
friendship  of  the  whites,  whom  it  was  believed  they 
would  not  willingly  oflend.  It  was  observed,  soon 
after  opening  the  council,  that  the  principal  men  of 
the  tribe  were  disposed  to  release  the  captive ;  aiid 
the  first  and  second  chiefs  had,  the  evening  before, 
signified  their  anxiety  to  eflect  this  object.  Those 
in  opposition  to  this  humane  measure  were  such  as 
had  enjoyed  least  intercourse  with  the  whites.  The 
women  and  children  were  clamorous  for  the  sacri- 
fice ;  the  former,  that  they  might  enjoy  a  savage 
mental  repast — ^the  latter  were  only  anxious  to  see 
the  show.  In  this  thoy  evince  the  same  bad  taste 
observable  among  their  white  brethren,  on  occasions 
of  similar  spectacles.  As  the  authority  of  the  chief 
depends  on  his  personal  popularity,  the  agent  had 
reason  to  fear  his  red  friends  could  not  eflfect  their 
object ;  particularly  when  it  was  recollected  that  red 
women  have  greater  influence  in  state  afiairs,  than 
we  are  disposed  to  allow  those  who  haveyoir^  pre- 
tensions. 

There  was  a  warriour  conspicuous  in  council,  as 
well  on  account  of  his  standing  in  the  nation,  as  his 
tawdry  costume.  His  name  was  Bad  Moccasin. 
This  red  gentleman  wore  a  gold-laced  scarlet  coat 
a  necklace  of  white-bear  talons ;  and  he  stood  ar 
upright  man,  in  a  green  leggin  and  a  crimson  one 
the  advocate  for  mercy,  the  friend  of  Christians.  He 
was  not  a  bad  representative  of  the  cavaliers  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  He  had  visited  the  metropolis 
of  the  union  ;  and,  in  language  as  bold  as  it  was  elo- 
quent, he  urged  the  release  of  the  captive.  By  his 
intercourse  with  white  men,  he  said,  he  was  convin- 
ced of  the  impropriety  of  the  sacrifice.  He  had  ta- 
ken his  great  father  at  Washington  by  the  hand,  and 
pledged  himself  to  oppose  these  barbarous  rites.  A 
young  bravo,  likewise,  told  his  countrymen  that  he 
knew  it  was  the  opinion  of  Pawnees  that  these  sac* 
rifices  would  ensure  them  prosperity  at  the  bands  ef 
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iIm  Master  oTIlfe.  Bi«,  Mid  H  left  q« 
own  opinioD,  for  the  whites  hare  more  intefeourBO, 
and  are  better  acquainted  wiih  God  Almighty  tha» 
naked  red  men  ;  therefore,  let  us  listen  to  them  lot 
OS  please  them,  for  we  cannot  please  better  smm. 
Tht  second  chief,  the  son  of  Big  Axe,  made  a  long 
and  very  animated  harangue  against  the  sangvmiry 
creed  of  his  nation.  His  manner  was  so  fuH  of  in- 
terest, that  the  structure  of  his  **  talk"  has  been  lost. 
He  continued  to  pre^  the  subject  in  debate  until  his 
voice  failed  him,  and  he  sat  down  evidently  chagrin- 
ed that  he  could  no  longer  give  utterance  to  senti- 
ments worthy  a  Christian.  The  only  dissenting 
voice  that  was  raised  in  council  emanated  from  a 
dark-visaged  warriour,  who,  in  tronicid  phrase,  said, 
that  he  presumed  his  nation,  by  their  apparent  con- 
sent to  release  the  victim,  had  secured  themselves 
perpetual  health  and  unceasing  prosperity,  and  then 
departed.  This  aroused  the  principal  chief,  Anioine, 
who  had  not  yet  spoken  to  his  people.  Indignant 
at  the  illiberal  insinuation,  he  told  them  the  dog  lied. 
The  whites,  said  he,  have  given  us  no  such  assu- 
rance. We  must  die ;  they  must  die  ;  and  the  Mas- 
ter of  life  will  permit  neither  white  nor  red  men  to 
live  always.  The  veteran  chief  continued,  at  length, 
to  urge  his  people  to  gratify  their  visiters  by  releas- 
ing to  them  the  captive^  and  no  further  opposition  was 
evinced.  But,  when  nearly  seven  hours  had  been 
consumed  in  council,  and  when  success  appeared 
almost  certain,  a  savage,  whose  bearing,  and  visage, 
and  demoniack  howl  gave  token  of  his  vocation,  en- 
tered the  lodge.  A  circle  of  two  hundred  red  war- 
rioura,  reckless  as  they  are,  could  no  longer  affect 
indiflerence.  He  assumed  a  seat  beside  the  chief, 
with  ao  air  that  seemed  to  claim  homage  from  men 
and  things  inanimate.  This  being  was  one  of  those 
impostors  who  are  known  to  afltict  every  uncivilized 
community  on  this  part  of  the  continent,  in  the  va- 
rious juggling  arts  of  a  "  medicine-man."  He  par- 
lakes  of  the  mixed  character  of  a  heathen  doctor  of 
divinity  and  modem  conjurer.  He  bore,  unblush- 
ingly,  the  impious  appellation  of  God  Almiohty. 
The  principal  chief  Antoine,  near  whom  old  Medi- 
cine had  seated  himself,  drew  his  robe  around  him 
in  cbser  folds,  as  if  to  shield  his  person  from  the 
knife  of  his  dangerous  associate  ;  and  the  chief  ap- 
peared ill  at  ease  until  the  mock  prophet  had  given 
his  sacred  pipe  a  few  pacifick  flourishes  and  concil- 
iatory puffs.  Afler  this  mockery  the  divine  conjurer 
•rose,  and  made  several  strides  toward  that  part 
of  the  lodge  where  the  rays  of  the  sun  were  admit- 
ted^ and  drew  from  beneath  his  tarnished  laced  coat 
a  pocket-glass,  which  he  held  up  in  the  manner  of 
an  enthusiast,  for  dramatick  effect.  Through  this 
iBedicine  he  affected  to  hold  communion  with  the 
Deity.  After  resuming  his  seat,  he  (nroceeded  to 
state  in  substance  as  follows :  **  I  had  believed  the 
Uaster  of  Life  would  be  very  angry  if  we  withheld 
the  promised  sacrifice  ;  but  I  find  that  I  can  so  ar- 
raage  the  medicine,  or,  in  other  words,  our  spiritual 
and  temporal  relations  with  him,  as  to  secure,  with- 
out the  burnt-offering,  general  prosperity-plenty  of 
%ifs]o»  and  abundance  of  com.**    Af^r  a  few  sol- 

an  floorishes  and  several  supernatural  attitudes, 
Af  edicine  departed.  When  no  longer  embarras- 
sed by  the  iU-<>niened  eyeballs  of  the  prophet,  the 
cUafii  pfocoeded  to  c<|Uect  the  sentiments  of  the 
mwmi  clans,  or  families^  who  had  attended  the 


council;  ant  the  pjessata  wewt  iisli  Bwiinl  ly  diri» 
ioa  and  snbdivieioft. 

While  these  disii^bntioaa  weie  wmim  ia  savafO 
faskion,  by  casting  steeU  flinis»  and  powder  inu>  tko 
same  lot,  and  smttking  a  pipe  over  this  dangsioisi 
^mixtttfei,  besai  Red  Coal,  or  Bad  Moccasin,  led  inl* 
the  bdge  the  capture,  snd  seated  her  behind  the 
chiefs.  It  ia  ptoveib^  wi^  white  men,  thai  rsd 
gentknmm  extend  few  or  no  etviaties  te  theif  wonoet ; 
but  ^  difference  between  a  white  hidy*s  outfi  and  a 
red  lady*ii  man  is  too  minute  tedeserve  record.  The 
only  distinetioa  that  was  obseraible  <m  thisoecasioR 
was,  that  Bad  Moccasin  was  leading  the  lady  into  a 
lodge  instead  of  a  dbrawing-rsom.  It  is  not,  however, 
aftrmed  lliat  Bad  Moccasin  was  exhibiting  any  of 
his  metiopolitan  acquirements;  but  less  gnace&i 
movements  may  have  been  observed  in  more  polished 
communities.  £vident  marks  of  distress  were  viaible 
on  the  countenance  of  the  captive ;  and  soon  after  her 
entrance  she  shed  a  few  half-concealed  tears,  and  then 
broke  into  an  audible  expresmn  of  grief.  It  was  not 
easy  te  communicate  with  her,  as  but  one  person  in 
the  village  could  address  her  in  the  Paducah  language, 
and  this  fellow  was  a  disafficted  brave,  who  desired 
herdea^  Bad  Moccasin  attempted  by  signs  toappriss 
her  of  the  interposiiion  ia  her  favour,  and  of  the  prob- 
abiKty  of  success ;  and  he  succeeded  so  far  by  dumb 
show  and  caresses  as  to  brighten  her  face  with  a  smile. 
There  is,  however,  some  reason  to  fear  she  was  nefr- 
er  perfectly  aeqoainted  with  the  friendly  intentions 
manifested  by  Uio  whites.  In  strolling  through  the 
village,  the  visiters  had  observed  the  stake  and  fag- 
ots, and  these  hsd  been  shown  the  victim,  so  that  it 
was  not  easy,  wiihoni  the  aid  of  distinct  lanfmags. 
to  remove  the  impression  that  she  was  tosufibr  de^ 
by  torture.  She  had,  notwi^istanding  the  fearfai 
bustle  of  preparation,  the  dsy  before  &  arrival  of 
the  party,  expressed  a  readiness  to  die ;  and  this, 
too,  while  the  medicine-man  was  nuking  uso  of 
stripes  to  force  her  to  tread  a  measiure  in  her  own 
death-dance.  She  told  him  she  had  been  very  often 
present  when  the  braves  of  her  nation  had  danced 
the  scidps  of  the  Pawnees ;  snd  that  they  had  her 
consent  to  dance  hers  as  early  as  they  ahonld  fesl 
in  a  merry  mood;  but  that  the  Paducahs  migkt 
some  day  give  them  wild  musick  at  their  dancings, 

AfVer  the  council  had  broken  up,  and  the  evening 
feast  was  at  an  end,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Dougherty, 
the  form  of  conducting  these  human  sacrifices  wss 
detailed  to  the  visiters  by  Monsieur  Papin,  who  hai 
witnessed  one  or  more. 

There  is  in  this  band  of  Ihe  Pawnees  amedicins* 
bag,  containing  a  peculiar  kind  of  medicine,  or  aa 
odd  collection  of  supernatural  ti^es,  resembling  ike 
witching    mixture  of    Shakspeare*a  weird  aiaten, 
which  is  an  hereditery  property  in  the  Bi^  Ai»  fait* 
ily.    When  the  big  medicine-man  deems  it  advinble 
to  procure  a  subject  for  sacrifice,  he  commtte  this 
meoicine  to  the  care  of  a  partisan,  at  the  head  of  a 
war -party,  as  he  is  about  to  open  a  campaign^  sad 
commands  him  to  appropriate  one  mr  more  of  tkft 
captives  he  may  make  to  the  Big  Star,  or  planol  Ta#^ 
nus.    When  the  prisoner  is  brought  in,  he  in  toned 
over  to  this  hi|h  priest  of  Beelkebnb,  who  oonfioes 
him  in  die  medicine-lodge,  where  every  possible  em^ 
ertion  is  made  to  fatten  the  victim  for  the  saciificttu 
Meantime,  the  medicine-men  rsHevo  each  other  iia 
the  duty  ofguarfing  die  sub|ecl»aBd  in  clisnfiiif  a^-> 
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catsingty  at  bitf  side  infernal  luHabies  or  anthems 
of  the  damtied.  When  the  victim  is  brought  out  for 
execution,  he  is  placed  between  two  stakes  resem- 
bling May-poles,  sorroounted  with  a  black  flag. 
The  hands  and  feet  are  extended  and  made  fast  to 
these  poles,  and  a  small  fire  is  kindled  near  the  feet 
of  the  subject,  in  which  irons  are  heated  and  applied 
to  his  breast  and  groins.  This  torture  is  continued 
until  the  sufferer  is  beginning  to  sink  under  it,  when 
the  spy  or  vidotte  of  a  war-party  (preriously  organiz- 
ed for  this  ceremony)  is  seen  approaching  with  the 
same  light-footed  caution  that  is  observed  in  actual 
war.  Afler  enacting  this  mockery,  he  reports  to  the 
chief  of  the  war  party  that  he  has  discovered  the  en- 
emy ;  that  he  is  in  an  exposed  position,  and  off  his 
guard.  Under  these  circumstances  an  immediate 
attack  is  determined  on,  and  the  valorous  war-party 
rush  forward  to  the  place  of  sacrifice,  and  despatch 
the  victim  with  a  shower  of  arrows.  After  this,  the 
fire  is  increased  until  the  fat  exudes  freely  from  die 
roBsting  subject.  At  this  stage  of  the  ceremony,  the 
women  of  the  nation,  who  are  corn-planters,  press 
wound  the  pile  and  oil  their  hoes,  and,  holding  them 
iq>,  implore  abundant  harvest.  The  arrows  of  the 
braves,  having  been  inglorioudy  dipped,  as  already 
described,  in  the  blood  of  the  enemy,  are  fitted  for 
tlie  exigences  of  a  great  buffalo-hunt 

In  the  evening  after  the  council,  it  was  rumoured 
in  the  village  that  a  young  brave  had  determined  to 
klU  the  captive,  and  that  he  was  loitering  at  the  door 
of  the  lodge  with  his  bow  and  arrows  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  chiefs,  however,  still  assured  the  agent 
that  the  afiair  was  settled,  and  that  she  should  de- 

Crt  with  him  next  day  unmolested ;  and  the  son  of 
g  Axe,  the  second  chief,  had  given  ail  his  horses, 
ir^rms,  and  every  article  of  his  personal  property, 
«zeept  his  bows  and  arrows,  to  satisfy  the  people  of 
Ike  nation.  In  this  transaction  he  evinced  his  great- 
ness of  soul ;  and  his  firmness  of  purpose  never  ap- 
peared to  desert  him  but  once,  and  then  only  for  a 
moment.  When  his  scarlet  lace  coat  was  spread 
out,  he  cast  an  imploring  look  around  him ;  but  the 

EAg  of  separation  was  momentary — and  he  drew 
mself  up,  and,  as  his  buffalo  robe  fell  down  from 
has  breast,  he  smote  it  with  his  clinched  hand  as  he 
eiXclainHid,  "  Am  I  not  a  chief!"  There  may  exist 
eomewhere  a  white  philanthropist  who  would  have 
nttered  more,  had  he  given  less.  The  captive  still 
remained  in  custody  of  the  chief  to  whom  she  had 
laen  surrendered  by  the  big  medicine-man,  and  was 
this  night  guarded  in  thp  lodge  by  the  young  brave 
who  had  captured  her. 

He  sat  at  the  entrance  of  the  little  recess  where  she 
slept,  with  a  naked  sabre  in  his  hand,  apparently  in- 
dnlging  in  as  much  self-respect  as  **  a  son  of  the 
BMKm»  father  of  the  stars,  and  chief  of  the  brass-hilt- 
•d  sword.**  <'  Let  him  come,"  said  he,  supplying 
wordu  suited  to  the  actioB,  as  he  drew  the  polished 
Unde  across  the  palm  of  bis  mahogany  hand,  '*  if  he 
in  tired  of  life,  and  he  shaU  find  t^  the  brave  who 
OMide  a  captive  can  protect  her."  The  village  was, 
daring  this  night,  as  silent  as  the  tenements  of  the 
dead.  Not  a  song  was  raised,  nor  did  a  cheerful 
lounger  drop  in  to  evince  his  interest  in  the  stran- 
mra  But  the  chiefs,  and  a  few  files  of  red  soldiers, 
(k  kind  of  police-officers,y  sal  with  war^Ubs  in  rest 
amund  the  lodee-fire,  exchanging  idean  Wlow  the 
toaMk^  and  al  ttn  ingnr-nnda. 


On  the  following  morning,  when  die  whites  mem 
ready  to  depart,  ^ve  of  the  principal  men  of  thn 
tribe,  the  first  chief  excepted,  presented  themselves 
as  in  readiness  to  accompany  the  agent  to  the  fort, 
and  conduct  the  captive  thither.  The  woman  was 
led  out,  and  while  the  travellers  were  mounting,  shn 
was  put  into  a  saddle,  but  not  until  a  knife  was 
drawn  to  coerce  her,  by  the  brave  who  was  charged 
with  this  service.  She  was  apprehensive  that  mis- 
chief was  intended,  and  when  in  the  saddle  she  re* 
fused  to  take  the  guidance  of  her  horse.  The  samn 
warriour  who  lifted  her  to  her  seat  led  the  horse,  an 
the  party  set  forward.  They  had  not  cleared  thn 
lodges,  when  an  Indian  from  the  covered  entrancn 
of  one  of  them  sprang  forward,  and  met  the  whites 
with  a  bow  strung  and  arrows  in  hand.  The  brave, 
who  led  the  horse,  without  an  instant's  hesitation^ 
closed  with  him  and  wrested  the  arms  from  hi# 
grasp.  In  a  moment,  this  mischievous  fellow  was 
succeeded  by  another  from  a  like  concealment,  who^ 
as  he  presented  his  diabolical  visage  to  the  clear 
light  of  day,  let  fly  an  arrow  that  passed  through  tha 
robe  and  imder  dress  of  the  captive,  and  penetrated 
so  far  into  her  side  as  to  inflict  a  mortal  wound. 
While  she  was  slowly  sinking  from  her  horse»  the 
brave  who  had  led  htm  applied  his  bow  to  the  naked 
shoulders  of  the  murderer^  in  a  style  that  Soloi^on 
himself,  the  ancient  advocate  for  the  use  of  the  rod» 
would  have  approved.  Thua  began  that  mSlSe  in 
which  two  poKucal  or  religious  parties^  red  men  and 
a  few  whites,  philanthropick  aspirants,  were  likelj 
to  sustain  an  unequal  conflict.  It  was  known  to  a& 
the  gentlemen  present  who  were  acquainted  with 
the  Indian  character,  that  if  Uood  had  been  shed 
among  themeelves,  they,  nnder  the  momentary  e«» 
cttement,  would  have  sought  to  inflict  vengeance  oa 
the  whites  present.  Thus,  when  the  sedition  arosn^ 
it  waa  deemed  a  safe  and  just  mod^  ol  winding  iq^ 
this  unhappy  affair  by  separating  the  conflicting  par* 
ties.  Accordingly,  when  a  distinguished  bravOp, 
whom  they  called  the  Big  Sergeant,  had  tried  the 
force  of  his  war-club  across  the  naked  shoulders  of 
that  warriour  who  first  attempted  the  murder  of  the 
captive,  and  was  about  to  repeat  his  blow.  Captain 
Kennerly  interposed  a  ready  and  a  strong  arm^  and 
prevented  his  friend  Big  Sergeant  from  kyinp;  n 
head  fuQ  of  bumps  open  to  cranidogical  inspection. 
Mr.  Dougherty,  who  had  lingered  at  the  door  of  the 
lodge  to  allow  some  of  his  red  people  to  take  leave 
of  their  father,  was  summoned  to  the  scene  of  action 
by  the  wailings  of  an  old  squaw,  whose  mock  m^ 
ody  howl  was  recognised  by  him  as  the  echo  of 
mischief.  He  came  in  time  to  detach  the  murderer 
from  a  deadly  conflict  which  he  was  entering  upon 
with  old  Antoine,  the  head  chief  of  the  nation. 
Doctor  Gale  was  likewise  active  in  quelling  the  »• 
surrection.  Mr.  Papin,  the  resident  trader,  wan 
present,  and  he,  as  well  as  Mr.  Dougherty,  addraaand 
the  braves  in  their  own  language ;  and  tiie  latter  m> 
peated  to  the  chiefs  what  he  had  told  them  in  conn- 
cil,  that  he  was  satisfied  with  their  conduol,  and  did 
not  wish  them  to  eflect  his  views  at  tiie  expansn  9t 
a  single  drop  of  Pawnee  blood.  While  the  tra»> 
quiUity  of  the  village  was  thus  partially  settled,  the 
slain  captive  had  b^  borne  off  antid  the  cowwMf 
baOetmm  oi  those  who  ill  deserved  the  namn  it 
i,  alUioogh  qnaliied  wMi  the  tens  nnctniinad* 

Whm  nothing  forthnr  lewainnd  fmjkmk  to  d»in 
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the  village,  the  disappointed  philanthropists  rode 
•lowly  out  of  it.  As  ihey  proceeded  homeward, 
they  saw  the  body  of  the  murdered  captive  dragged 
forward  to  the  head  of  a  ravine  that  crossed  their 
trace,  and  a  little  out  of  their  route,  where  it  was 
thrown  down.  To  this  point  a  column  of  about  two 
hundred  warriours,  garnished  with  women  and  chil- 
dren, marched,  that  each  might  dip  a  war-club,  or 
tome  other  weapon,  in  the  blood  of  the  slain,  or 
•^  strike"  a  fallen  enemy,  an  achievement  esteemed 
peculiarly  valorous  in  a  red  man.  It  may  be  proper 
here  to  remark,  that  the  captive  was  still  in  custody 
of  the  Pawnee  chiefs  when  she  was  slain.  Thus 
the  whites  were  spared  the  mortification  of  witnes- 
sing her  death  when  under  iheir  protection. 
•  The  party  was  about  two  miles  from  the  village, 
when  they  were  overtaken  by  the  Big  Sergeant 
He  was  on  foot,  and  only  armed  with  a  bow  and 
arrows.  He  signified  his  intention  to  accompany 
the  agent  to  the  fort,  and  he  was  immediately  mount- 
ed. He  rode  as  gracefully,  and  in  fewer  rags  than 
m  Circassian  prince  would  have  unfurled,  and  he  en- 
countered the  toils  of  the  manth  with  untiring  forti- 
tude, particularly  at  trencher-hours^  insomuch  as  to 
locate  a  feast  and  a  famine  in  the  same  camp.  He 
returned  to  his  nation  laden  with  presents. 

This  visit  to  the  Pawnee  nation  has  resulted  in 
the  conviction  that  the  moral  condition  of  the  In- 
dians has  been  very  little  improved  by  the  paternal 
care  of  the  government  of  this  republick,  and  by 
the  pious  exertions  of  societies  instituted  for  the 
purpose.  That  they  generally  esteem  the  whites  a 
tuperiour  order  of  beings,  appears  in  all  our  inter- 
course with  them. 

The  principal  chief  of  the  Pawnee  Loops  was 
proud  to  wear  the  fatigue-jacket  of  a  private  sol- 
dier. Beau  Red  Coat,  or  Bad  Moccasin,  acquired 
additional  distinction  and  influence  by  appearing  in 
his  scarlet  and  lace,  the  cast  trappings  of  a  musi- 
cian ;  but  the  braves  of  the  nation,  who  were  best 
acquainted  with  white  men,  were  disposed  to  abolish 
their  ancient  religious  rites  in  deference  to  the 
opinions  of  their  visiters.  It  is,  however,  to  be  la- 
mented that  red  men  advance  so  tardily  toward  civ- 
ilization. An  opinion  is  gaining  ground  among 
-those  who  take  the  trouble  to  think  on  the  subject, 
that  to  improve  materially  the  condition  of  Indians, 
they  must  be  first  governed,  then  civilized,  and  after- 
ward Christianized. 

There  is  in  the  Indian  character  something  to  ap- 
prove, much  to  condemn.  No  one  can  regard  their 
intellectual  endowments  with  indifference — many 
riew  them  with  deep  interest. 

THE  EMIGRATED  INDIANS. 

Thb  condition  of  the  tribes  who  have  removed 
from  their  birth-places  east,  to  new  komes  west  of 
the  Mississippi  river,  has  recently  been  the  eubject 
ef  frequent  notice  in  the  publick  prints.  It -very  nat- 
urally excites  great  interest.  From  the  inception  of 
the  policy  of  transplanting  the  Indians  within  the 
teveral  states,  apprehensions  have  been  extensively 
felt  that  in  the  remote  region  proposed  to  be  assign- 
ed to  them,  they  would  be  assailed  by  the  indigenous 
tribes,  and  engaged  in  frequent  hostilities.  It  has 
Ao  been  feared,  (and  the  fear  was  founded  on  mis- 
conception or  ignorance  of  the  resoarces  of  the  coon- 
try  allotted  to  tbem,)  that,  fining  theiiiMlTee  strait- 


ened  for  the  means  of  subsistence,  they  would  sup- 
ply their  wants  by  depredations  on  the  property  of 
the  frontier  population,  which  would  lead  to  bloody 
collisions  between  them.  During  and  since  the  hos- 
tilities with  the  Creek  Indians,  an  apprehension  of 
a  different  character  has  been  expressed  ;  that,  goad- 
ed by  a  sense  of  injuries,  and  exasperated  by  defeat 
these  Indians  would  not  readily  accommodate  them 
selves  to  the  new  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
placed,  but  would  be  the  first  to  stimulate  or  join  any 
hostile  movements  against  our  people.  And  the  im- 
pression seems  to  have  been  very  general,  that  a  war 
in  that  region  was,  to  say  the  least,  exceedingly 
probable ;  and  that,  in  this  waj,  all  the  emigrated 
tribes  would  as  readily  take  part,  as  the  wildest  and 
fiercest  of  the  yet  untamed  bands  that  range  over  the 
great  western  prairie  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  say,  that  none  of  these 
apprehensions  have  been  realized.  Predatory  incur- 
sions of  the  Prairie  Indians  there  have  indeed  been, 
in  which  the  new  Indian  settlers  have  lost  their  cat- 
tle or  their  provisions;  and  these  incursions  have 
irritated  the  latter,  and  elicited  threats  of  severe  re- 
taliation. But  in  every  instance,  it  is  believed— cer- 
tainly, in  every  instance  in  which  a  tribe  has  acted 
as  such — ^retaliation  has  been  made  to  wait  the  issue 
of  an  appeal  to  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
The  emigrants  have  quickly  adapted  themselves  to 
their  new  condition,  and  in  hunting,  but  more  gene- 
rally in  agriculture,  have  acquired  far  more  than  they 
required  for  their  own  subsistence.  The  Creeks, 
who  were  removed  the  last  year,  in  a  state  of  angry 
and  exasperated  feeling,  have  almost  literally  '*  turn- 
ed their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and  their  spears 
into  pruning-hooks."  And  with  all  the  tribes  that 
have  emigrated,  and  now  occupy  the  extensive  and 
fertile  region  south-west  of  the  Missouri,  we  have 
the  surest  guaranties  of  enduring  peaceable  relations, 
in  their  advanced  state  of  improvement,  in  the  lar^ 
property  actually  acquired  by  them,  and  in  the  cer- 
uin  prospects  before  them  of  illimitable  progress  in 
knowledge  and  wealth. 

We  make  these  remarks  introductory  to  an  extract 
from  a  communication  from  Capt.  Jacob  Brown,  of 
the  United  States  Army,  with  which  we  have  been 
furnished  by  the  proper  authorities  for  publication. 
Take  the  picture  he  presents  of  the  condition  of  the 
Choctaws,  and  add  to  it  a  few  features  selected  from 
the  last  aunual  report  of  the  Connnissioner  of  Indian 
Afifairs,  their  common  schools,  academies,  and 
churches;  their  council  house,  constitution,  laws. 
administration  ;  and  where  will  be  found  an  instance 
of  more  rapid  progress,  within  five  years  of  the  fizsl 
settlement  in  a  region  of  which  the  soil  was  unbnikeii, 
and  the  resources  of  which  were  miknown.  This 
information  was  elicited  by  a  series  of  questions  pro- 
poimded  to  the  several  superintendants  and  othen 
proving  the  anxiety  felt,  and  constant  attention  be- 
stowed by  the  proper  department  on  this  most  impor- 
tant and  interesting  subject  of  publick  concern.  Capt 
Brown  has  been,  for  the  last  three  years,  principal 
disbursing  agent  for  the  Indian  Department  in  Ar- 
kansas, and  the  country  west  of  it,  and  has  had  am- 
ple opportunities  for  acquiring  information,  which  Ira 
has  laithfnlly  improved. 

Tkt  Choctaws,  from  their  location  and  early  eini- 
gratien,  stand  first. 

The  principal  part  of  iMs  trfte  were  ettigralad  te 
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Ihe  yetvs  1832 — ^3 ;  {nr^punitioiDi  Car  tbeir  rMOoval 
were  made  in  1831,  aad  many  of  them  led  their  old 
country  late  in  that  year ;  bat  few,  if  any,  however, 
reached  the  new  country  till  the  apring  of  1832. 

The  country  inhabited  by  the  Choctaws  is  exten- 
sire  and  exceedingly  fertile  ;  the  face  of  the  country 
is  generally  high,  or  what  is  called  rolling ;  some 
parts  of  it  mountainous  ;  the  whole  is  well  watered, 
and  has  plenty  of  timber ;  there  are  some  prairies, 
wbich,  however,  as  well  as  the  timber  lands,  are  of 
first  rate  soil.  The  whole  country  is  adapted  to 
com  and  stock  ;  the  northern  and  western  portions 
to  com  and  wheat,  and  other  small  grain ;  the  south- 
ernjpart,  bordering  on  Red  river,  to  cotton. 

Tn«  first  year's  emigrants  made  corn,  not  only  suf- 
ficient for  their  own  use,  but  had  a  considerable  sur- 
plus, which  was  disposed  of  to  Government  for  issue 
to  those  emigrants  that  arrived  in  the  fall  and  win- 
ter of  that  year.  The  next  year  (1833)  the  emi- 
grants had  a  large  surplus  of  corn,  over  and  above 
their  own  wants,  for  market ;  over  forty  thousand 
bushels  were  purchased  by  the  Government,  and  fed 
to  the  emigrants  of  that  year;  since  then,  to  the 
present  time,  these  people  have  been  equally  pros- 
perous in  their  agricultural  pursuits ;  many  of  them 
have  become  extensive  farmers,  cultivating  cotton, 
com,  and  possessing  large  stocks  of  cattle  ;  they 
have  cotton  gins  and  mills  of  different  kinds,  as  well 
as  shops  and  mechanicks ;  in  fine  it  may  be  truly 
said,  that  the  Choctaws  are  rapidly  advancing  in  ag- 
ricultural knowledge,  and  in  mechanick  arts. 

In  travelling  through  the  Choctaw  country,  one 
sees  little,  if  any,  difference,  in  an  agricultural  point 
of  view,  from  new  frontier  white  settlements  ;  their 
cabins  are  constructed  with  equal  order  and  substan- 
tiality, and  apparently  with  as  many  comforts  and 
conveniences ;  their  fields  are  under  good  fences  ; 
they  have  gardens,  and  cultivate  fruit-trees,  peaches, 
apples,  Sic, ;  are  civil  and  attentive  to  travellers,  un- 
derstind  the  value  of  money ;  and  all  of  them,  or 
nearly  so,  have  in  their  houses  the  common  luxuries 
of  coffee,  tea,  sugar,  &c. 

Without  going  into  a  further  detail  in  relation  to 
this  tribe,  it  must  be  apparent  they  are  rapidly  ad- 
vancing in  civilization,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  for  all  the  comforts  of  domestick  life, 
their  resources  are  ample  and  abundant,  and  far  bet- 
ter than  could  possibly  have  been  anticipated,  prior 
to  their  removal,  in  so  short  a  time. 

The  Cherokees.  To  this  tribe  has  been  allotted 
a  very  extensive,  as  well  as  a  very  fine  tract  of  coun- 
try ;  those  parts  over  which  I  have  travelled,  pos- 
sess a  S'>il  of  very  superiour  quality,  adapted  to  the 
production  of  wheat,  small  grain  of  various  kinds, 
and  com  of  the  largest  growth ;  the  whole  country 
is  finely  and  abundantly  timbered,  and  well  water- 
ed, and  the  climate  is  exceedingly  favourable  to 
stock. 

But  a  small  number  of  this  tribe  have  as  yet  re- 
moved to  the  new  country;  those  that  have  settled 
there,  however,  and  many  of  them  have  been  in  the 
country  several  years,  are,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view,  well  off;  they  raise  wheat  and  com  in  great 
abundance ;  and  their  stocks  of  cattle,  of  hogs,  of 
sheep,  &c.,  are  numerous.  The  people  find  a  mar- 
ket for  their  surplus  productions  in  the  Government, 
by  supplying  the  garrison  situatc^d  in  their  country, 
and  supplying  the  new  emigrants  with  corn,  beef«  Ac* 


The  greater  portion  of  the  Cnerokees  wost  ars 
farmers,  have  good  and  comfortable  houses,  and  live, 
many  of  them,  as  well,  and  as  genteel,  and  in  a  pe« 
cuniary  point  of  view  will  compare  with  thd  better 
classes  of  farmers  in  the  states.  As  a  people  gen- 
erally,  they  are  agriculturists;  and  as  such,  their 
resources  are  equal,  if  not  superiour  to  one  fourth  of 
the  tillers  of  the  soil  in  the  old  states. 

The  Creeks  and  Seminoles.  The  section  of  coun 
try  set  apart  for  these  tribes  is  about  the  same  in, 
extent  with  that  of  the  Choctaws,  but  not  so  moun- 
tainous. The  soil  is  considered  to  be  equal  in  fer-^ 
liiity  to  aity  in  the  southwestern  section  of  the  coun** 
try ;  it  is  aJso  well  watered,  and  has  plenty  of  tim- 
ber; there  are  some  prairies,  which,  however,  are 
of  great  advantage  to  the  settler — the  soil  being  rich 
and  easy  to  cultivate,  and  they  are  v^iy  profitable 
for  raising  stock. 

The  Creeks  are  a  corn-growing  people  ;  those 
that  have  been  in  the  country  some  years,  raise  corn 
in  large  quantities  ;  some  of  the  principal  farmers, 
crib  from  five  to  ten  thousand  bushels  of  a  season.. 
They  do  not  raise  much  stock  ;  nor  are  they,  as  a 
people,  so  far  advanced  in  civilization  as  the  Chero- 
kees and  Choctaws ;  though  as  agricidturulists,  so 
far  as  raising  corn,  they  excel  either  of  the  above 
named  tribes.  They  raise  stock  sufficient  for  their, 
own  consumption,  but  none  of  any  consequence  for 
sale. 

About  four  hundred  Seminoles  were  emigrated 
last  year;  they  reached  their  locations,  however*' 
too  late  to  make  a  crop  ;  their  crops  this  year,  1  am 
informed,  are  not  very  promising ;  they  are  about 
changing  their  locations ;  they  go  farther  west;  their 
object  is  better  hunting-grounds. 

The  large  number  of  Creeks  that  emigrated  last 
winter,  have  planted  extensively,  and  have  a  pros- 
pect of  plentiful  crops ;  they  are  also  collecting  stock, 
and  are  laying  the  foundation  of  numerous  herds  of 
cattle,  hogs,  drc.  The  resources  of  this  people  are, 
at  present,  equal  to  all  their  wants  and  comforts ;  and 
the  superiour  fertility  of  their  land,  aided  by  their 
evident  tendency  to  industry,  will  in  a  few  years, 
place  them  in  a  condition  equal  to  their  neighbours, 
the  Cherokees  and  Choctaws. 

Senecas  and  Senecas  and  Shawneeg,  These  tribes 
inhabit  a  high,  healthy,  well-watered,  and  timbered 
country,  the  soil  rich  and  productive.  They  wers 
emigrated  in  1832,  are  agriculturalists,  and  are  main- 
ly engaged  in  that  pursuit;  they  raise  wheat  and 
com,  and  their  country  is  well  adapted  to  raising 
stock,  of  which  they  have  considerable  herds  ;  be- 
ing remote,  however,  from  a  market, their  cropping 
is  confined  to  their  own  wants,  and  for  these  they 
provide  liberally  of  all  the  substantiate  of  life.  The 
use  of  coffee,  tea,  and  sugar  is  common  among  them. 
Their  cabins  are  well  constructed,  combining  both 
comfort  and  convenience,  and  their  arrangements  is 
farming  have  the  appearance  of  neatness  and  order ; 
they  have  mills,  shops,  and  some  good  mechanicks ; 
their  resources  are  abundant,  and  their  condition  ap- 
parently happy. 

The  Quapaws,  These  people  were  emigrated  in 
the  fall  of  1834  ;  their  country,  in  point  of  soil,  wse 
ter,  timber,  and  health,  is  similar  to  and  equally  ss 
good  as  their  neighbours,  the  Cherokees,  Senecas 
and  Senecas  and  Shawnees,  &c.  Thev  are  not  ss 
(ar  sdvasced  in  civilization,  as  the  several  tnbes  of 
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Is&as  alKire  named;  Init  a  mora  honaaty  ^et, 
peaceable  people,  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  aection 
of  the  Indun  country.  Tiiey  are  industnous,  and 
are  exceedingly  desirous  of  making  for  tbemselres  a 
eomfortable  kome.  Their  temporaiy  locadon,  donbl- 
leas,  has  in  some  measure  abridged  their  exertions, 
in  the  construction  of  good  cabins,  clearing  and  put- 
tnig  under  fence,  large  fields  for  raising  corn,  d^c. 

The  Osagts.  This  tribe  has  made  but  litlle  pro- 
|resB  towards  civilization  ;  their  subsistence  mainly 
depends  upon  the  game  of  the  country.  They  raise 
some  corn  and  beans,  but  the  culture  is  rude ;  henoe 
knt  liitle  is  obuined  therefrom.  They*  raise  no 
stock  ;  they  obtain  their  horses  from  those  Indians 
residing  far  to  the  south  and  west  of  them.  Their 
eountry  possesses  excellent  soil,  is  well-watered  and 
timbered ;  not  being  agriculturalists,  their  condition 
and  resources  are  similar  to  other  wild  and  ronng 
bands  of  Indians,  whose  occupations  are  hunting 
and  war. 

The  foregoing  comprises  all  the  tribes  of  Indians 
residing  within  the  acting  superin tendency  of  the 
Southwestern  territory,  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  last  mentioned  tribe,  (Osages,)  have  been  emi- 
grated to  that  country,  the  greater  portion  since  1831, 
and  all  are  fast  progressing  in  a  knowledge  of  agri- 
culture, and  of  the  mechanick  arts*;  they  are  too  far 
advanced  in  civilization,  in  my  opinion  to  retrogade. 
Labouring,  therefore,  as  they  are,  for  their  own  hap- 
piness, a  discreet  and  correct-  management  of  them 
must  ere  long  (constituted  as  society  is)  place  them 
in  a  condition  to  appreciate,  as  well  as  in  a  few 
jears  to  adopt,  a  form  of  government,  based  upon 
Enlightened  principles  of  political  and  civil  rights. 

Globe. 


rUBUCX,  HOUSES. 
Homes  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers  have 


difiersnl  names  in  dtieieul  emmtiiea ;  diay  m  ca^ 
led  inns,  taverns,  hotels,  manaion-housea,  dte.  SM 
whatever  the  name  may  be,  their  object  ia  the  saaa  ; 
they  are  the  irwetimr^  kome. 

In  some  paita  of  the  world — England  for  axank 
pie — ^if  a  person  who  keeps  a  publick  house  refaaaa 
to  receive  a  traveller  into  his  house,  or  to  find  htm 
victuals  and  lodging,  on  his  presenting  and  ofiensf 
him  a  reasonable  price  for  them,  he  is  liable  lo  h^ 
prosecuted  Ux  damages,  and  rosy  be  fined. 

In  ancient  times,  places  for  the  reception  of  trmw 
ellers  in  the  East,  especially  in  Palestine,,  were  eai* 
led  caravansaries.  In  Hindostan,  at  the  ppsaaim 
time,  they  are  called  ^haukries. 

The  engraving  represents  very  accurately,  omeof 
these  choultries.  It  is  on  a  smaU  sandy  istemd  es^ 
led  Ramiseram,  situated  in  the  straits  between  Cey« 
Ion  and  the  main  land  (Hindostan,)  and  separated 
from  it  only  by  a  narrow  frith.  It  is  one  of  tlie  most 
beautiful  and  costly  in  all  India. 

Choultries  are  open  on  every  side,  so  that  travel- 
lers can  approach  them  with  convenience,  from  «iu 
ery  direction.  The  roof  of  one  of  these  buildings  is 
supported  by  columns,  which  aro  tometimes  highly 
ornamented.  Such  is  the  case,  especially,  with  diat 
at  Ramiseram.  The  stone- work  is  also  of  the  rich* 
est  kind.  The  building  is  quadrangular  and  qnita 
elevated.  Its  cornices  and  capitals  of  the  pillars  are 
finished  with  great  care.  It  stands  upon  a  rocky 
foundation,  extending  some  distance  into  the  sea^ 
with  a  broad  terrace  round  it,  paved  with  stone, 
forming  a  square.  From  three  sides  of  this  terrace, 
is  a  descent  into  the  water,  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps. 
The  Hindoos  are  much  in  the  habit  of  bathing ;  their 
religion,  in  fact,  requires  it.  The  stone  steps  load- 
ing down  into  the  sea  are  for  this  purpose. 
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SABLY  HABITS,  CUSTOMS,  Ac  OP  THE  WEST. 

mtBf  m  lli^  wen  exaveised  at  la  aarty  period  <of  the 
MMleBMBt  of  this  eooatry,  I  shall  present  a  people, 
■<risau4iy  mtmuky  to  perfem  wovks  of  moehaiiical 
«kii,  4ar  hoyoad  wtet  a  person  enjo3riii|^  aU  the  ad- 
TPMH^ges  of  ohri^MtioB,  wovld  expect  £raai  m  popida- 
Hon  pbeed  in  iueh  destilsle  enrnmstsBees. 

My  TMder  wUl  naturally  ask,  wbere  were  iAmr 
arifts  fer  grinding  |vmY  Where  Aeir  tanners  for 
iMteagioathor?  Where  dieir  smith  shops  for  ma- 
kmg  mad  repaimg  their  feraiiag  utensils  ?  Who 
wen  ihoir  carpenters,  bailors,  cabinet  worbnen,  shoe- 
■Milrsin^  and  wearers  T — The  answer  is,  ihose  muin- 
fciUnisiB  4hd  «ot  exist,  nor  had  they  any  tradesmen, 
who  were  professedly  such.  Every  fanoily  were  na- 
4m  the  neoessky  of  doing  every  diing  for  themselves, 
«s  wefl  as  they  oonkl. 

The  hoRttny  bk>ck,  and  hand  mBIs,  were  in  use  in 
Most  of  ooT  hovoes*  The  first  was  made  of  a  large 
%loek  of  wood  about  tfiree  leet  long,  with  an  excava- 
tion bnmed  in  one  end,  wide  at  the  top,  and  narrow 
at  the  bottom,  so  that  the  action  of  the  pestle  on  the 
bottom  threw  the  com  up  to  the  sides  toward  the  top 
of  it,  from  whence  it  continually  fell  down  into  the 
centre. 

In  consequence  of  this  movement,  the  whole  mass 
of  the  grain  was  pretty  equally  subjected  to  the  strokes 
of  the  pestle.  In  the  fall  of  the  year,  while  tlie  Indian 
com  was  soft,  the  block  and  pesde  did  very  well  lor 
teakrng  metA  for  jonnycs^e  and  mash,  but  were  ra- 
Aer  sfew  when  the  corn  became  hard. 

The  sweep  was  sometimes  used  to  lessen  die  toil 
of  ponnding  grain  into  med.  This  was  a  pole  of 
some  springy,  ^a^tic  wood,  thirty  feet  long  or  more, 
the  bott  end  was  placed  under  the  side  of  an  hous^, 
or  a  large  stump,  this  pole  was  supported  by  two 
forks,  placed  about  one  mird  of  its  length  from  the 
Vatt  end  so  as  to  elevate  the  smalt  end  about  fifteen 
feet  from  the  ground,  to  this  was  aitadied,  by  a  large 
tnoTtise,  a  piece  of  a  sapling  about  five  or  six  inches 
in  diameter  and  eight  or  ten  feet  long.  The  lower 
end  of  this  was  shaped  so  as  to  answer  for  a  pestle. 
A  pin  of  wood  was  put  dirough  it  at  a  proper  height, 
so  that  two  persons  could  woik  at  the  sweep  at  once. 
This  simple  machine  very  much  lessened  the  labour, 
and  expedited  thcvwork. 

I  remember,  that  when  a  boy  I  put  up  an  excellent 
sweep  at  my  father's.  It  was  made  of  a  sugar  tree 
sapling.  It  was  kept  going  almost  constantly  from 
morning  till  night  by  our  neighbours  for  several 
weeks. 

In  Ae  Greenbriar  country,  where  they  had  a  num- 
ber of  saltpetre  caves,  the  first  settlers  made  plenty 
of  excellent  gunpowder  by  the  means  of  those  sweeps 
and  mortars. 

A  machine,  still  more  simple  than  the  morlar  and 
pesde  was  used  for  making  meal,  while  the  corn  was 
too  sofl  to  be  beaten.  It  was  called  a  grater.  This 
was  a  half  circular  piece  of  tin,  perforated  with  a 
punch  from  tfie  concave  side,  and  nailed  by  its  ed^es 
to  a  block  of  wood.  The  ears  of  com  were  rubbed 
on  the  rough  edges  of  the  holes,  whili3  the  meal  fell 
through  them  on  the  board  or  block,  to  which  the 

nr  was  naSed,  which  being  in  a  slanting  direction, 
larged  the  meal  into  a  cloth  or  bowl  placed  for 


Tint  to  te  sore  WW  m  tWw  wiqr  «i 
making  meal ;  but  necessity  has  no  law. 

Tke  hand  mfil  was  better  than  the  mortar  aad  gn* 
ter.  It  wns  made  of  two  circular  stones,  the  lowsil 
of  wtick  wns  called  tfa«  hedstene,  the  upper  one  tlM 
mmer.  These  were  pbcad  in  a  hoop,  with  a  spout 
for  discfaaaegii^  the  meal.  A  staff  was  let  into  akefe 
in  the  upper  surface  of  iA>e  runner,  near  iSbm  ooter 
edge,  and  its  upper  eid  tkrongh  a  bole  in  a  boevd  fas- 
tened to  a  joist  above,  so  that  two  persons  oonld  he 
emptoyed  in  turning  the  mill  at  the  same  time*  The 
grain  was  pot  ^o  die  opening  in  ihe  runner  hy  head. 
These  mills  are  still  in  use  in  Prieetine,  the  ancient 
coundry  of  the  Jews.  To  a  mill  of  this  sort  o«r 
Saviour  aHuded,  when  with  reference  to  the  dmitn^ 
tion  of  Jerusalem  he  said,  **  Two  women  shall  be 
grinding  at  a  mill,  the  one  shall  be  taken  and  the 
other  lefu" 

This  mill  is  much  preferable  to  that  used  at  preee&t 
in  Upper  Egypt,  for  making  the  dhoura  bread.  It  Is 
a  smooth  stone,  placed  on  an  inclined  ptane,  upon 
which  the  grain  is  spread,  which  is  made  into  mml 
by  rubbing  another  stone  up  and  down  upon  it. 

Our  first  water  mills  were  of  that  description,  ^ 
nominated  tub  milk.  If  <*'onsists  of  a  perpendieolar 
shaft,  to  the  lower  end  oi  which  an  horisontal  whed 
of  about  four  or  five  feet  diameter  is  attached,  the  up- 
per end  passes  through  Ute  bedstone  and  cajories  the 
runner  after  the  manner  of  a  trundlehead.  These 
miUs  were  built  with  very  little  expense,  and  many 
of  them  answered  the  purpose  very  well. 

Instead  of  bolting  cloths,  sifters  were  in  general 
use.  These  were  made  of  deer  skins  in  the  state  of 
parchment,  stretched  over  an  hoop  and  peferCraated 
with  a  hot  wire. 

Our  dothing  was  all  of  domestic  manufaotwe.  We 
had  no  other  resource  for  clothing,  and  this  indeed 
was  a  poor  one.  The  crops  of  tax  often  faMed,  and 
the  sheep  were  destroyed  by  the  wolves.  Lisssyy 
which  is  made  of  flax  and  wool,  the  former  the  chaiot 
and  the  latter  the  filling,  was  the  warmest  and  most 
substantial  doth  we  could  make.  Almost  every  honse 
contained  a  loom,  and  almost  every  woman  was  a 
weaver. 

Every  family  tanned  their  own  leader.  The  ten 
vat  was  a  large  trough  sunk  to  the  upper  edge  in  the 
ground.  A  quantity  of  bark  was  easily  obtained 
every  spring,  in  clearing  and  fencing  land.  This, 
after  drying,  was  brought  in;  and  in  wet  days  was 
shaved  and  pounded  on  a  block  of  wood,  with  an  axe 
or  a  mallet.  Ashes  was  used  in  place  of  lime  for  t»> 
king  off*  tlie  hair.  Bear's  oil,  hog's  lard  and  tallow, 
answered  the  place  of  fish  oil.  The  leather,  to  be 
sure,  was  coarse ;  but  it  was  substantially  good.  The , 
operation  of  currying  was  performed  by  a  drawing 
knife  with  its  edge  turned,  after  the  manner  of  a  enr- 
ryiag  knife.  The  blacking  for  the  leather  was  made 
of  soot  and  hog's  lard. 

Almost  every  family  contained  its  own  tailors  and 
shoemakers.  Those  who  could  not  make  shoes,  could 
make  shoepacks.  These,  like  moccasons,  were  made 
of  a  single  piece  of  leather,  with  the  exception  of  a 
tongue  piece  on  the  top  of  the  foot.  This  was  id)Out 
two  inches  broad  and  circular  at  the  lower  end.  To 
this  the  main  piece  of  leather  was  sewed,  with  a  gath* 
ering  stitch.  The  seam  behind  was  like  that  of  a 
moccason.  To  the  shoepaek  a  sole  was  somednies 
added.     The  women  did  the  tailor  work.    Thsy 
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roidd  an  €Q(  out  ftttd  make  hattliBg  8liirta«  leggm  and 
drawers. 

'JTbe  state  of  soeiety  which  eziated  in  oar  eoantry 
•I  an  early  period  of  its  eeitlement»  is  well  calcabted 
to  eall  into  aetieo  every  nattre  meehanted  fenine. 
This  happened  in  this  coontry.  There  was  in  almost 
•very  neifhbonrhood,  some  one  whose  natural  inge- 
noity  enabled  him  to  do  many  things  for  himself  »k1 
hrs  neighbonrs,  far  abore  what  conld  have  been  rea- 
sonably expected.  With  the  few  tools  which  they 
brought  with  them  into  the  country,  they  certainly 
performed  wonders.  Their  ploughs,  harrows  witli 
ibeir  wooden  teeth,  and  sleds  were  in  many  instances 
well  made.  Their  cooper  ware,  which  comprehend- 
ed erery  thing  for  holding  milk,  and  water,  was 
generally  pretty  well  ezeco^.  The  cedar  ware,  by 
aTMg  alternately  a  white  and  red  stave,  was  then 
thought  beautiful,  many  of  their  puncheon  floors  were 
Tery  neat,  their  joints  close,  and  the  top  even  and 
smooth.  Their  looms,  although  heavy,  did  very  well. 
Those  who  could  not  exercise  these  mechanic  arts, 
were  ander  the  necessity  of  giving  labour,  or  barter, 
to  their  neighbours  in  exchange  for  the  use  of  them, 
»o  far  as  their  neeefisities  require:). 

An  old  man  in  my  father*s  neighbonrhood  had  the 
art  of  turning  bowls  from  the  knots  of  trees,  particu- 
larly those  c^  the  ash.  In  what  way  he  did  it  I  do 
not  know,  or  whetlier  there  was  much  mystery  in 
his  art.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  old  man's  skill  was 
in  great  request,  as  well  turned  wooden  bowls  were 
amongst  our  first  rate  articles  of  household  furniture. 

My  brothers  and  myself  once  undertook  to  pro- 
^ttie  a  fine  suit  of  these  bowls  made  of  the  best  wood, 
the  ash.  We  gathered  all  we  could  find  on  our  far 
ther's  land  and  touk  them  to  the  artist,  who  was  to 
give,  as  the  saying  was,  one  half  for  the  other.  He 
p«t  ^  knots  in  a  branch  before  his  door.  A  freshet 
oame  and  swept  them  all  away.  Not  one  of  them 
was  ever  found.  This  was  a  dreadful  misfortune. 
Oar  anticipation  of  an  elegant  display  of  new  bowls 
WM  utterly  blasted  in  a  moment,  as  the  poor  old  man 
was  not  able  to  repair  our  loss,  or  any  part  of  it. 

My  father  possessed  a  mechanical  genius  of  the 
highest  order,  and  necessity,  which  is  the  mother  of 
invention,  occasioned  the  full  exercise  of  his  talents. 
His  fanning  utensils  were  the  best  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Aiier  making  his  loom,  he  used  it  as  a  wea- 
ver. All  the  shoes  belonging  to  the  family  were 
«  BMule  by  himself.  He  always  spun  his  own  shoe- 
Ihffsad,  saying  that  no  woman  could  spin  shoe-thread 
as  wdl  as  he  could.  His  cooper  ware  was  made  by 
himself.  I  have  seen  him  make  a  smnll,  neat  kind 
-  of  wooden  ware,  called  set  work,  in  which  the  staves 
were  all  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  by  the 
meww  of  a  groove  cut  in  them  by  a  surong  clasp 
knife  and  small  chisel,  before  a  single  hoop  was  put 
•o.  He  was  sufficiently  the  carpenter  to  build  the 
best  kind  of  houses  then  in  use,  that  is  to  say,  first  a 
eabin,  and  afterwards  the  hewed  log  house,  with  a 
shingled  roof.  In  his  latter  years,  he  became  sickly, 
and  not  being  able  to  labour,  he  amused  himself  with 
tolerably  good  imitations  of  cabinet  work. 

Not  possessing  sufficient  health  for  service  on  the 
scouts  and  campaigns,  his  duty  was  that  of  repairing 
the  rifles  of  his  neighbours,  when  they  needed  it.  In 
this  bosinees  he  manifested  a  hiirh  degree  of  ingenuity. 
A  smdl  depression  on  the  surface  of  a  stump  or  log, 
and  a  wooden  ma^et  were  his  instruments  for  straight- 


eniag  the  gim  barrel  when croelud.  Witho«itboaii 
of  a  DOW  string  he  could  discover  the  amalleat  bead 
in  a  barreL  With  a  bit  of  aiael,  he  eouid  malM  s 
aaw  far  deepening  the  furrows,  when  re^ieiie.  A 
few  afaote  determined  whether  tho  gun  mifhi  hie 
trusted. 

AJthottgh  he  never  had  been  mote  than  aiz  woelv 
at  school,  he  was  a  first  rate  penman  and  a  food 
arithmetician.  His  penmanship  was  of  great  aerrioe 
to  his  neighbours  in  writing  lettera,  bonds,  deeds  of 
conveyances,  dsc. 

Young  as  I  was,  I  was  possessed  of  an  art  whieh 
was  of  great  use.  It  was  that  of  weaving  sholprnwh 
straps,  belts,  and  garters.  I  could  make  my  loom 
and  weave  a  belt  in  less  than  one  day.  Having  « 
piece  of  board  about  four  feet  long,  an  inch  angaK. 
spike-gimlet  and  a  drawing  knife,  I  needed  no  o&ar 
tools  or  materials  for  making  my  loom. 

It  frequently  happened  that  my  weaving  pro^ 
serviceable  to  the  family,  as  I  often  sold  a  l^li  for  a 
day*s  work,  or  making  an  hundred  rails.  8o  that 
although  a  boy,  I  could  exchange  my  labour  for  that 
of  a  full  grown  person,  for  an  equal  leagih  of  ( ' 
Doddridge's  Notes. 


EFFECTS  OF  CLIMATE  AND  PASSIONS  ON  THE 
MIND. 

Clucatk,  by  its  influence  upon  the  body,  prodoeas 
endless  diversities  of  mind.  Compare  the  timid,  in- 
dolent,  vivacious,  and  irritable  inhabitant  of  the  line, 
with  the  phlegmatic  and  stupid  Greenlander.  Every 
man  knows  how  the  state  of  h'la  mind  is  nuMlified  by 
different  periods  of  the  dayt  changes  in  the  weather, 
and  the  seasons.*  He  who  attempts  mental  eflbrt 
during  a  fit  of  indigestion  will  cease  to  wonder  that 
Plato  located  the  soul  in  the  stomach.  A  few  drops 
of  water  upon  the  face,  or  a  feather  burnt  under  the 
nostril  of  one  in  a  swoon,  awakens  the  mind  from  iti 
deep  sleep  of  unconsciousness.  A  slight  impresaien 
made  upon  a  nerve  often  breaks  the  chain  of  thought, 
and  the  mind  tosses  in  tumult.  Let  a  peculiar  Tibra- 
tion  quiver  upon  the  nerve  of  hearing,  and  a  tide  of 
wild  emotion  rushes  over  the  soul, 

*  By  tumi  they  fed  the  glowing  mind 
Dktttibed,  delighted,  nuwd,  refined.' 

Strike  up  the  Marseilles  hymn  in  the  streets  of  Pa- 
ris, and  you  lash  the  populace  into  fury.  Sing  the 
Ranz  des  Vaches  to  the  Swiss  soldiers,  and  they  gush 
into  tears.  The  man  who  can  think  with  a  gnat  in 
his  eye,  or  reason  while  the  nerve  of  a  tooth  is  twing- 
ing, or  when  his  stomach  is  nauseated,  or  when  hit 
lungs  are  oppressed  and  labouring, — he  who  can  give 
wing  to  his  imagination  when  shivering  with  cold, 
or  fainting  with  heat,  or  worn  down  with  toil,— raa 
claim  exemption  from  the  common  lot  of  humanity. 
In  difi*erent  periods  of  life,  the  mind  waxes  and  wanei 
with  the  body ;  in  youth,  cheerful,  full  of  daring, 
quick  to  see,  and  keen  to  feel ;  in  old  age,  desponding, 
timid,  perception  dim,  and  emotion  languid.  When 
the  blood  circulates  with  unusual  energy,  the  coward 
rises  into  a  hero ;  when  it  creeps  feebly,  the  hero  sinks 
into  a  coward. 


*  It  is  a  wen  known  &ct,  that  almost  all  the  mnddes  which 
take  place  m  London  and  Paris  aie  contnttHid  dnrinf  tfasnMijf 
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■  ■Tlw«tbetopio4aMdbfdUlct«ilAtMa0of  OMmiad 
vpon  the  body  are  equally  sudden  and  powerful.-— 
•PImo  vaed  to  say,  tkaft  *^all  ibe  diseaaea  of  the  body 
pfoeeed  fpoiB  the  aouL'  The  expfeaaiou  of  the  coun- 
ijQinee  t#  mind  viMle.  Bad  news  weakeas  the 
•etion  of  the  heart,  oppresses  the  lungs,  destroys  ap- 
Mtile,  stops  digestion,  and  partially  suspends  all  the 
Muietions  of  the  system.  An  emotion  of  shame  flush- 
es the  (ace ;  fear  bianohes  it ;  joy  illuminates  it,  and  an 
tnHaBt  thrill  electrifies  a  mdlion  nerves.  Surprise 
spurs  the  pulse  into  a  gallop.  Delirium  infuses  giant 
— efgy.  Volition  commands,  and  hundreds  of  mus- 
clw  spring  to  erecuta.  Powerful  emotion  often  kills 
^le  body  at  a  stroke.  Chilo,  Diagonis,  and  Sophocles, 
died  of  joy  at  the  Clean  games.  The  news  of  a  de- 
feat killed  Philip  V.  One  of  the  popes  died  of  an 
«f»otion  of  the  ludicrous,  on  seeing  his  pet  monkey 
fobed  in  pontificals,  and  occupying  the  chair  of  state. 
Maley  Moluck  was  carried  upon  the  field  of  battle  in 
tfie  last  stages  of  an  incurable  disease.  Upon  seeing 
his  army  give  way,  he  leaped  from  the  litter,  rallied 
his  panic  stricken  troops,  rolled  back  the  tide  of  battle, 
•hooted  victory,  and  died.  The  door-keeper  of  con- 
gress expired  upon  hearing  of  the  surrender  of  Corn- 
wallis.  Eminent  public  speakers  have  often  died, 
eitlier  in  the  midst  of  an  impassioned  burst  of  elo- 
quence, or  when  the  deep  emotion  that  produced  it 
bad  suddenly  subsided.  The  late  Mr.  Pinokney,  of 
Baltimore,  Mr.  Emmet,  of  New  York,  and  the  Hon. 
Ezekiel  Webster,  of  New  Hampshire,  are  recent  in- 
stances. Lagrave,  the  young  Parisian,  died,  a  few 
months  since,  when  he  heard  that  the  musical  prize 
for  which  he  had  competed  was  adjudged  to  another. 
The  recent  case  of  Hills,  in  New  York,  is  fresh  in 
the  memory  of  all.  He  Was  apprehended  for  theft, 
taken  before  the  police,  and  though  in  perfect  health, 
mental  agony  forced  the  blood  from  his  nostrils.  He 
was  carried  out,  and  died. — ^Annals  of  Education. 


TO  A  M08CHET0.—N.  Y.  Rrview. 
Paik  insect,  that,  with  thread-like  legs  epread  out. 

And  blcod-extraoting  bill,  and  filmy  wing, 
Dost  murmur,  a»  thou  siowly  sail'st  about. 

In  piiiles9  ears  fuU  many  a  plaintive  thing. 
And  teirsi  how  liitle  our  larore  veins  should  bleed. 
Would  we  but  yield  ihem  freely  to  thy  need : 

•  ••••« 

I  call  thee  stranger,  for  the  town,  I  ween. 
Has  not  thf>  honour  of  so  proud  a  birth ; 

Thou  com'st  from  Jprsey  meadows,  broad  and  green, 
yhe  offspring  of  ihe  gods,  though  horn  on  earth. 

•  •  *  «  •  « 

At  length  thy  pinions  fluttered  in  Broadway— 
Ah,  there  were  fairy  steps,  and  white  necks  kissed 

By  wanton  airs,  and  eyes  whose  killinj;  ray 

Shone  through  the  snowy  veils  like  stars  through 
mist ! 

And,  fresh  as  morn,  on  many  a  cheek  and  chin. 

Bloomed  the  bright  blood  through  the  transparent  skin. 

O,  these  were  sights  to  touch  an  anchorite  !— 
What,  do  I  hear  thy  slender  voice  complain  1 

Thou  wailest,  when  I  talk  of  bf^anty's  light, 
As  if  it  brouaht  the  mnmory  nfpain: 

Thou  art  a  wayward  being — well,  come  near. 

And  pour  thy  tale  of  sorrow  in  my  ear. 

Whatsay'st  thou  slanderer  t  **  Rouge  makes  thee  sitk, 
Aud  China  bloom  at  best  is  sorry  food ; 
54 


And  Rowlaod^s  Kalydor,  if  laid  on  tidek. 

Poisons  the  thirsty  wretch  that  bores  for  bloodT*. 
Go,  *twas  a  just  reward  that  met  thy  crime— 
But  shun  the  sacrilege  another  time. 

That  bloom  was  made  to  look  at,  not  to  tooeh. 
To  worship,  not  approach,  that  radiant  white  ; 

And  well  mif(ht  sudden  vengeance  light  on  such 
As  darnd,  like  thee,  most  impiously,  to  bite. 

Thou  should'st  have  p;azed  at  distance,  and  admired^ 

Murmured  thy  adoration,  and  retired. 


Thnu'rt  welcome  to  the  town ;  but  why 
To  bleed  a  brother  poet,  gaunt  like  thee  t 

Alas !  the  little  bl<iod  i  have  is  dear. 
And  thin  will  b^-  the  banquet  drawn  from  me. 

Look  round — tlie  pale-ey«d  sisters,  in  my  cell, 

Thy  old  aquaintance.  Song  and  Famine,  dwell. 

Try  some  plump  alderman  ;  and  suck  the  blood 
Enriched  with  generous  wine  and  costly  meat; 

In  well-filled  skins,  soft  as  thy  native  mud. 
Fix  thy  light  pump,  and  raise  ibv  freckled  feet 

Go  to  the  men  for  whom,  in  oct-an's  halls. 

The  oyster  bleeds,  and  the  green  turtle  sprawls, 

There  corks  are  drawn,  and  the  red  Tintage  flows, 
To  fill  the  swelling  Teins  for  thee ;  and  now 

The  ruddy  cheek,  and  now  the  mddier  nose. 
Shall  tempt  thee  as  ihou  flittest  round  the  brow  | 

And  when  the  hour  of  sleep  itsouiei  brings. 

No  angry  hand  shall  rise  to  brush  thy  wings. 


THE  HUMAN  STATURE. 

Thb  idea  that  the  original  progenitors  of  the  Inh 
man  race  were  exceedingly  large,  and  tall  in  staunti 
is  still  held  by  some  European  writers.  Not  maajr 
years  since  a  French  author  published  a  work  ka 
which  he  endeavored  to  prove  that  there  has  been  s 
gradual  depreciation  in  the  size  of  man,  from  theeom- 
mencement  of  the  world  downwards,  and  that  ike 
same  lessening  contml  will  continue  to  exert  an  in- 
fluence until  the  end  of  time.  A  corresponding  de- 
crease in  the  age  of  mankind  may  be  oltserved,  it  is 
alledged,  by  inquiry  into  the  longevity  of  the  hunno 
race  in  the  several  centuries  of  the  world.  tSomt 
contend  also,  that  the  deficiency  in  the  number  of 
years  between  the  various  personages  noticed  in  fhtt 
ancient  sacred  writiitgs  and  those  of  our  day,  is  mofB 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  great  increase  of  omr 
species  throughout  the  world,  and  that  in  the  plnoi 
of  accumulated  years,  we  have  accumulated  numbet9» 
whose  existence  is  brief,  that  the  earth  m^iy  not  lie 
filled  to  overflowing.  All  these  are  cnrious  specnl** 
tions,  not  without  interest  to  the  inqnirine  mind. 

A  French  author,  an  academian  of  some  note,  oil- 
culales  that  Adam  was  123  feet  9  inches  in  heightt 
Noah  a  lilile  over  100  feet,  Abraham  80,  Moses  80, 
Hercnles  10,  Alexaiuler  6,  Cajsar  lei«e  than  6.  Pro- 
gressing in  this  ratio,  in  a  few  years  hence,  the  world 
will  be  filled  with  a  race  of  Lilliputians. 


The  use  of  *  your  humble  servant'  first  came  into 
England  in  the  time  of  Queen  Mary,  daughter  of 
Henry  the  4th  of  France,  whioh  is  derived  from 
*  Votre  tres  humble  serveteur.'  The  usual  salutatiom 
before  that  period  was,  *  God  keep  you !  God  be  with 
you  !'  Among  the  vulgar,  *  How  d'ye  do  V  with  m 
hearty  thump  on  the  shoulder. 
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RESOURCES  OF  THE  WEST. 

Fbw  persons,  we  snepect,  thonraghly  realise  what 
tre  the  capacities  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
thoQffa  every  body  has  been  Islkitif  sad  writing 
about  them  these  twenty  years.  A  wriier  in  the  New 
York  Review  sets  this  matter  in  a  most  forcible 
light,  as  foUowi : 

**  Look  at  it ;  in  that  vaHey  are  one  million  four 
knBdrsd  thousand  square  miles,  or  eight  hundred  and 
ftineqr^x  millions  of  acres— while  Qreat  Britain, 
with  all  its  islands,  contains  but  about  eighty-eight 
iMKisand  square  miles,  or  fifty-six  and  a  half  miUions 
ef  acres.  And  what  is  the  character  of  this  vast  re* 
gion  ?  One-third  of  it,  at  least,  is  capable  of  cultiva- 
tion and  thick  settlement,  and  one-third  is  four  hun- 
dred aad  sixty*8ijL  thousand  sqnaane  miles  in  extent ; 
about  Wftsn  tisms  as  great  an  area  as  all  the  available 
land  in  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  the  islands. 

•«  Look  at  it  more  mhmtely,  and  you  find  it,  from  the 
deared  fields  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  to  the  edge  of  the 
barren  prairies  of  Missouri,  and  from  the  wild  rice 
swamps  of  the  north,  to  the  cypress  swamps  of  the 
KHith,  fertile  beyond  example,  almost  level  or  slight- 
ly undulating,  and  accessible  in  every  direction. 
Ne^er  was  there  a  finer  conmry  for  the  agrtouHurist; 
standing  at  his  farm-house  door,  in  the  interior  of 
Ohio,  Indiana  or  Illinois,  a  thousand  miles  from  salt 
water,  he  may  see  his  produce  afloat  on  its  way  to 
New  York  or  Europe ;  in  a  few  years  five  complete 
lines  of  water  and  railway  communication  will  exist 
•between  the  inteitor  of  Ohio  and  the  ocean ; — ^four 
sfte  now  in  operation.  Nor  is  that  valley  ikstined  to 
b*  less  eminently  manufacturmg  than  it  is  agncuhu- 
sd.  The  stale  of  Ohio,  if  we  may  rely  upon  her  geol- 
ogist, Mr.  Mather,  contains  as  much  bitumioous  coal, 
«f  goiMl  quality  and  easy  access,  &f  all  England  and 
Wales,  and  Ohb  in  this  respect  is,  he  thinks,  no 
'tfeber  than  Wesiem  Pennsylvania,  Westeiu  Virginia, 
totl  Kentncky ;  judging  of  the  little  ihat  is  km>wn, 
Indiana,  Illinois  and  Missouri,  are  probably  under- 
taitt  to  a  considerable  extent,  by  this  same  great  min- 
OTil  treasose.  Nor  is  it  coal  alone  that  abounds  in 
Ike  west;  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Cumberland 
lifer,  across  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  extends  a  bed  of 
iron  ore  twenty  miles  in  width.  Tennessee  is  filled 
Whh  iron ;  immense  beds  were  lately  opened  in  Indi- 
CHYH— and  who  has  not  heard  of  the  Missouri  moun- 
tain of  that  most  precious  metal  ?  Already  do  Pitts- 
burg and  Cincinnati,  yearly,  manufacture  son>e  seven 
•r  eight  millions  of  dollars*  worth  of  iron  articles  for 
export  to  iither  points ;  and  lead  abounds  also ;  salt 
is  met  with  in  inexhaustible  quantities ;  lime  is  uni- 
versally distributed  ;  and  the  finest  freestone  found  in 
the  greatest  profusion. 

•♦  Here,  then,  is  a  land,  the  soil  and  climate  of 
which  favor  tillage  in  the  highest  degree,  the  interior 
of  which  is  far  more  easy  of  access  than  the  interior 
of  any  country  in  Europe,  and  filed  with  mineral 
weilih.  Within  its  limits  grow  maize,  wheat,  hemp, 
flax,  tobacco,  cotton  and  sugar.  It  is  a  land  which 
scarcely  needs  foreig^n  commerce ;  it  is  a  world  with- 
in itself;  there  is  scarcely  one  considerable  article  of 
commerce,  if  we  except  coffee  and  some  dyestuflTs, 
which  the  Mississippi  valley  cannot  furnish.  The 
first  flint  ijla.^s  male  in  America  was  at  Pittsburg; 
"the  porcelain  earth  found  within  the  !imit«j  of  that  re- 
gion rivals  that  of  China;  the  lakes  abouud  in  fish,, 


imd  tne  mnrsfMie  w  OMo  nny  swHipwe  wittf  ftie%e9t 
tfwn  InWMe. 

**  Now  What,  in  the  eomnon  eonrae  of  things,  mnm 
be  the  resnlt  of  this  wealth  and  capability  f  A  deme 
popnrBtion,  a  population  of  not  less  wtn  ofve  nfflMlrsd 
and  twenty  millions  of  people ;  nay,  if  we  base  our 
cahsulations  on  the  population  ^  Prance,  of  not  le«s 
than  one  hnndred  and  sixty  miHtotis ;  ^at  is  to  say, 
a  population  greater  than  that  now  living  in  Orest 
Britain,  Ireland,  France,  Holland,  Spain,  Poftugil, 
and  all  Germany. 


THE   GOOD  OLD  TIMES. 

It  is  said,  as  we  learn  frona  the  Lynn  Record, 
that  wh«i  the  town  of  Gloncester  was  first  settledi 
a  suit  of  clothes  and  a  jiair  of  boots  were  prov^ 
ded  for  the  nse  of  the  representatives,  so  thai  im 
choosing  their  representatives,  they  were  oblignd 
to  select  a  man  of  proper  size,  so  that  the  elothon 
would  fit  him.  When  the  wags  in  BostMi  mm 
the  representatires  of  Gloncester  coniag  ihiy 
would  say,  **  Here  comes  the  Glooeester  stftit  ii 
clothes,  wo»der  who  is  in  them." 


EAELY  HABITS,  CUSTOMS,  4ce.  OF  THE  WfiSa*. 


MORALS. 


Ik  the  section  of  the  country  where  my  father  lived, 
there  was  for  many  years  after  the  settlement  of  the 
country  •  neither  law  nor  gospel.'  Our  want  of  legal 
government,  Mras  owing  to  ^e  uncertainty  whether 
we  belonged  to  the  slate  of  Virginia  or  Pennsylvanhi. 
The  line,  which  at  present  divides  the  two  stales  was 
not  run  until  some  time  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
rerolutionary  war.  Thus  it  happened,  that  during 
a  long  period  of  time,  we  knew  nothing  of  conils, 
lawyers,  magistrates,  sheriffs,  or  constables.  Eve?}' 
one  was,  therefore,  at  liberty  •  to  do  whatever  was 
right  in  his  own  eyes.* 

As  this  is  a  state  of  society  which  fbw  of  my  read- 
ers have  ever  .witnessed,  I  shall  describe  it  minute- 
ly as  I  can,  and  give  in  detail  those  maxims  which, 
in  a  great  diegree,  answered  the  important  purposes 
of  municipal  jurisprudence. 

In  the  first  place,  lei  it  be  observed,  that  in  a  sparse 
population  where  all  the  members  of  the  community 
are  well  known  to  each  other,  and  especially  in  a 
time  of  war,  where  every  man  capable  of  bearins 
arms  is  considered  highly  valuable  as  a  defender  of 
his  country,  public  opinion  has  its  full  effect  and  an- 
swers the  purpose  of  legal  government  belter  dian  it 
would  in  a  dense  population,  and  in  time  of  peace. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  our  people  along  the 
frontiers  of  our  setUements.  They  had  no  civfl,  mili- 
tary, or  ecclesiastical  laws,  at  least  none  that  were  en- 
forced, and  yet,  *  they  were  a  law  unto  themselves,* 
as  to  the  leading  obligations  of  our  nature,  in  all  the 
relations  in  which  tl^y  stood  to  each  other.  The 
turpitude  of  vice  and  the  majesty  of  moral  virtue, 
were  then  as  apparent  as  they  are  now,  and  they 
were  then  regarded  with  ihe  same  sentiments  of  aver^ 
sion  or  respect  which  they  inspire  at  the  present 
lime.  Industry  in  working  and  hunting,  bravery  in 
war,  candor,  honesty,  hospitality,  and  steadiness  of 
deportment,  received  their  full  reward  of  public  hon* 
or  and  public  confidence  among  our  rude  forefathers, 
as  well  as  among  their  better  instructed  and  mors 
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poKiilied  ifotmeodmKii.  The  puniifamests  which  they 
inflicted  opon  oflenden  by  the  imperial  court  of  pob- 
Uto  opiaioot  were  well  -adapced  for  tlie  rafoniialion  of 
Um  rulpriu  or  hki  expuknoD  from  the  comMiiiAtty. 

The  panidhment  for  idleoete,  lying,  dishonesty, 
and  iii-fiBLnie  ffenerally,  was  that  of '  haSn^  the  offen- 
der out,*  as  mey  expressed  it.  This  mode  of  chas- 
tiaement  was  like  ths  alimea  of  the  Greeks.  It  was 
a  public  expression,  in  varioas  ways,  of  a  general 
••mioimit  of  indignation  against  such  as  transgressed 
the  moral  maxims  of  the  community  to  whidi  they 
belonged.  This  eonnonly  resulted  either  in  the  re- 
formation or  banishment  of  the  person  against  whom 
ilwas  directed. 

At  house-raisings,  log-rollings  and  harvest- parties, 
every  one  was  expected  to  do  his  duty  fedthfolly.  A 
fnrson  who  did  not  perform  his  share  of  labor  en 
these  occasions,  was  designated  by  the  epithet  of 
*L»wrence'  or  some  other  title  still  more  opprobrious ; 
aod  when  it  came  to  his  turn  to  require  the  like  aid 
.from  his  neighbors,  the  idler  soon  felt  his  punishment 
in  their  refusal  to  attend  to  his  calls. 

Although  there  was  no  legal  compulsion  to  the  per- 
formance of  military  duty ;  yet  every  miin  of  full  age 
and  size  was  expected  to  do  his  full  share  of  public 
service.  If  he  did  not  do  so,  he  was  *  hated  out  as  a 
coward.*  Even  the  want  of  any  article  of  war  equip- 
ments, such  as  ammunition,  a  sharp  flint,  a  priming 
wire,  a  seal  ping-knife  or  a  tomahawk,  was  thought 
highly  disgraceful.  A  man  who,  without  a  reason- 
able cause  failed  to  go  on  a  scout  or  campaign,  when 
it  came  to  hid  turn,  met  wiih  an  expression  of  indigna- 
tion in  the  countenances  of  all  his  neighbors,  and  epi- 
tsieis  of  dishonor  were  fastened  upon  him  without 
mercy. 

Debts,  which  make  such  an  uproar  in  civilized 
life,  were  but  little  known  among  our  forefathers  at 
die  early  settlement  of  this  country.  Ailer  the  de- 
preciation of  the  continental  paper,  they  had  no  mo- 
ney of  any  kind ;  every  thing  purchased  was  paid  for 
in  produce  or  labor.  A  good  cow  and  calf  was  often 
the  price  of  a  bushel  of  alum  salt.  If  a  contract  was 
not  punctually  fulfilled,  the  credit  of  the  delinquent 
was  at  an  end. 

Any  petty  theft  was  punished  with  all  the  infamy 
that  could  be  heaped  on  the  offender.  A  man  on  a 
campaign  stole  from  his  comrade  a  cake  out  of  the 
ashes,  in  which  it  was  baking.  He  whs  immediate- 
ly named  'the  bread  rounds.'  This  epithet  of  re- 
proach was  bandied  about  in  this  way ;  when  he  c^ime 
m  sight  of  a  group  of  men,  one  of  them  would  call, 
*  who  comes  there  !'  Another  would  answer,  *  the 
bread  rounds.'  If  any  one  meant  to  be  more  serious 
about  the  matter,  he  would  call  out,  *  who  stole  a 
cake  out  of  the  ashes  ?'  Another  replied  by  giving 
the  name  of  the  man  in  full ;  to  this  a  third  would 
ffive  confirmation  by  exclaiming,  *  that  is  true  and  no 
tie.'  This  kind  of  *  tongue  lashing'  he  was  doomed 
to  bear  for  the  rest  of  the  campaign,  as  well  as  for 
years  af^er  his  return  home. 

K  a  thefl  was  detected,  in  any  of  th^  frontier  settle- 
ments, a  summary  mode  of  punishment  was  always 
resorted  to.  The  first  settlers,  as  far  as  I  knew  of 
them,  had  a  kind  of  innate  or  hereditary  detestation  of 
the  crime  of  theft,  in  any  shape  or  degree,  and  their 
maxim  was  that  *  a  thief  must  be  whipped.'  If  the 
Aefl  was  of  something  of  some  value,  a  kind  of  jury 
of  the   neighborhood,  after  hearing  the  testimony 


would  condemn  the  culprit  to  Moses  Law,  Aat  ie,  1^ 
forty  stripes,  save  one.  If  the  Qwh  was  of  some 
smdl  article,  the  offender  was  doomed  to  earry  en  his 
back  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  which  then  consisV' 
ed  of  thirteen  stripes.  In  either  case,  some  able 
hands  were  selected  to  execute  the  setttence,  so  tiutt 
the  stripes  were  sure  to  be  well  laid  on. 

This  punishment  was  followed  by  a  sentence  of  ex- 
ile. He  then  was  informed  that  he  must  decamp  in 
so  many  days  and  be  seen  there  no  more  on  pentdty 
of  having  the  number  of  his  sUripes  doubled. 

For  many  years  after  the  law  was  put  in  operatioa 
in  the  western  part  of  Virginia,  the  magistrates  theiM- 
selves,  were  in  the  habit  of  giving  those  who  were 
brought  before  them  on  charges  ef  small  thefts,  the 
liberty  of  being  sent  to  jail,  or  taking  a  whipping.— ^ 
The  latter  was  commonly  chosen  and  was  iminedi* 
ately  inflicted,  after  which  the  thief  was  ordered  to 
clear  out 

In  some  instances,  sUripes  were  inflicted ;  not  for 
the  punishment  of  an  offence,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
extorting  a  confession  from  suspected  persons.  This 
was  the  torture  of  our  early  times,  and  no  -doubt  sonM- 
times  very  unjustly  inflicted. 

I  If  a  woman  was  given  to  tattling  end  duidering  her 
'neighbors,  she  was  furnished  by  common  conseiit, 
I  with  a  kind  of  patent-right  to  say  whatever  she  pleas* 
'ed,  without  being  believed.  Her  tongue  was  then 
I  said  to  be  harmless,  or  to  be  no  scandal. 

With  all  their  rudeness,  these  people  were  given  to 
'  hospitality,  and  freely  divided  their  rough  fare  with  a 
'  neighbor,  or  stranger,  and  would  have  ^n  offended 
at  the  ofl*er  of  pay.  In  their  settlements  and  forts, 
they  lived,  they  worked,  they  fought  and  feasted,  or 
suffered  together,  in  cordial  harmony.  They  were 
warm  and  constant  in  their  fri^idsh^.  On  the  oth* 
er  hand  they  were  revengeful  in  their  resentnieBts^— 
And  the  point  of  honor  sometimes  led  to  personal 
combats.  If  one  man  called  another  a  bar,  he  was 
considered  as  having  given  a  challenge  which  the  pef- 
son  who  received  it  must  accept,  or  fc^  deemed  a  cow- 
ard, uid  the  charge  was  generally  answered  on  ika 
spot,  with  a  blow.  If  the  injured  person  was  deci- 
dedly unable  to  fight  the  aggressor,  he  might  get  a 
friend  to  do  it  for  him.  The  same  thing  took  plar^ 
on  A  charge  of  cowardice,  or  any  other  dishonorable 
action ;  a  battle  must  follow,  and  tlie  person  who  made 
the  charge  must  fight,  cither  the  person  against  whom 
he  made  the  charge,  or  any  champion  who  chose  to 
espouse  his  cause.  Thus  circumstanced,  our  people 
in  early  times  were  much  more  cautious  of  speaking 
evil  of  their  neighbors  than  they  are  at  present. 

Sometimes  pitched  battles  occurred,  in  which  time, 
place,  and  seconds  were  appointed  beforehand.  I  re* 
member  having  seen  one  of  those  pitched  battles  in 
my  father's  fort,  when  a  boy.  One  of  the  young  men 
knew  very  well  beforehand  that  he  should  get  the 
worst  of  the  battle,  and  no  doubt  repented  the  engage- 
ment to  fight ;  but  there  was  no  getting  over  it.  The 
point  of  honor  demabded  the  risk  of  battle.  He  got 
his  whipping ;  they  then  shook  hands  and  were  good 
friends  afterwards. 

The  mode  of  single  combats  in  those  days  was 
dangerous  in  the  extreme ;  Hltho'  no  weapons  were 
used,  fists,  teeth  and  feet  were  employed  at  will,  but 
above  all,  the  detestable  pmctice  of  gouging,  by  which 
eyes  were  sometimes  put  out,  rendered  this  mode  of 
fighting  frightful  indeed ;  it  was  not  however,  so  des- 
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Iff«0iiv6  as  the  tilifltta-  of  aa  lUliam  thit  knife  of  a 
Spaniard^  the  small  sword  of  the  Frenchman,  or  the 
pistol  of  the  Amehcao  or  £nglish  duelist. 

lostances  of  seduction,  and  bastardy,  did  not  fre- 
foently  happen  in  our  eariy  times*  I  remember  one 
instance  oi'  the  former,  in  which  the  life  of  the  man 
was  put  in  jeopardy  by  the  resentment  of  the  family, 
to  which  the  girl  belonged.  Indeed,  considering  the 
chivalrous  temper  of  our  people,  this  crime  could  not 
then  take  place  without  great  personal  danger  from 
the  broihera  or  other  relations  of  the  victims  of  se- 
duction, family  honor  being  then  estimated  at  an  high 


I  do  not  recollect  that  profane  language  was  much 
more  prevalent  in  our  early  times  than  at  present. 

Among  the  people  with  whom  I  was  most  conver- 
sant, there  was  no  other  vestige  of  the  christian  reli- 
cion  than  a  faint  observance  of  Sunday,  and  that  mere- 
ly as  a  day  of  rest  for  the  aged,  and  a  play  day  for 
tke  young. 

The  first  christian  service  I  ever  he^rd  was  in  the 
Garrison  Church,  in  Baltimore  county,  in  Maryland, 
where  my  father  had  sent  me  to  school.  I  was  tlien 
about  ten  years  old.  The  appearance  of  the  church, 
the  windows  of  which  were  Gothic,  the  while  sur- 
piica  of  the  minister,  and  the  responses  in  the  service, 
overwhelmed  me  with  surprise.  Among  my  school 
fellows  in  that  place,  it  was  a  matter  of  reproach  to 
me  that  I  was  not  baptized,  and  why  ?  Because,  as 
ibey  said,  1  had  no  name.  Such  was  their  notion  of 
the  efficacy  of  baptbm  ! — DoddrUgG*!  Notes. 


CENSUS  FOR  1840. 


The  census  of  the  United  Slates,  to  be  taken  dur- 
ing the  present  year,  will  be  upon  a  more  com  pre- 
iirasive  plan  than  usual.  Hitherto  it  has  been  custo- 
mary to  enamerate  the  inhabiumts  only,  under  the  clas 
sifications  of  sexes,  ages,  coders,  ^c.  By  the  late  act 
•f  congress  for  taking^the  census  of  1810,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  directed  to  cause  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  country,  relating  to  Agriculture,  Manufac- 
tures, Mines,  Commerce,  £c. — to  be  collected,  and 
•kso  statistical  information  in  reference  to  Education. 

The  next  census,  therefore,  will  exhibit  not  only 
the  amount  of  population,  but  aUo  a  complete  sche- 
4ioAe  of  the  aggregate  property  of  the  nation,  ranged 
«nder  diflferent  heads,  and  presenting  at  one  view  an 
•ccurate  estimate  of  the  vast  resources  of  the  United 
States,  in  all  the  various  departments  of  industry,  and 
including  the  numerous  items  of  national  weaJth. — 
laterrogatories,  adapted  to  elicit  information  on  all  the 
topics  embraced  in  the  new  plan,  have  been  prepared 
to  serve  as  formulae  of  statistical  tables.  LitUe  addi- 
tion of  Ubor  or  expense  will  be  incurred  by  this  en- 
Urged  system  of  proceeding,  since  the  same  persons 
who  would  in  the  usual  manner  be  employed  to  take 
ihe  census  of  numbers,  may  very  easily  put  such 
other  questions  as  may  be  required  by  the  present  reg- 
ulation. One  operation  may  serve  to  accomplish  both 
duties  as  well  as  one  only. 


A  WALK  AMONG  THE  T0XTB8 

Thskb  is  something  in  the  spectacle  of  a  Uviag 
generation  employed  in  the  selection  of  their  own 
tombs,  that  speaks  favorably  of  their  virtue.  It  testi- 
fies to  a  rational,  refleciing  piety;  it  t^lls  of  life  unhauol* 
ed  by  the  terrors  ofdeath,ofsober  thought  and  sere QO 
reckoning  of  the  past  day.  Our  present  medit4itiojtf 
have  not  unseasonably  fallen  upon  these  topics,  and  I 
would  fain  hope  that  they  will  leave  us  somewhat  the 
wiser  at  our  parting.  The  very  presence  of  this  scenCf 
in  connection  with  the  purpose  that  brought  uh  hither, 
sheds  a  silent  instruction  on  the  heart.  How  does  it 
recall  the  warning  of  scripture,  •'  Go  lo  now,  ye  that 
say  to  day  or  tonw^rrow  we  will  go  into  sucli  a  city, 
and  continue  ib're  a  year ;  and  buy  and  nell.  and  ^ 
gain :  whereas  ye  know  not  what  shall  be  on  the  mor- 
row. For  what  is  your  life  ?  It  is  even  a  vapor  that 
appeareth  for  a  little  lime,  and  then  vanisheth  away." 
This  grove,  now  untenanted  by  a  single  lodger,  diis 
upland  plain  and  all  these  varied  grtiunds,  in  the  brief 
space  of  a  few  generations,  shall  become  a  populooi 
dwelling  place  of  the  dead.  Hithi-r  then  will  come 
the  inmates  of  your  rapidly  increasing  ciiy,  in  their 
holiday  walks,  to  visit  our  tombs,  and  gaze  upon  the 
thick  strewed  monuments  that  shall  meet  them  in  eve- 
ry path.  Among  these  some  calm  moralist  of  lifs, 
some  thoughtful  observer  of  man  and  his  aims,  wiH 
apply  himself  here  to  study  the  past — his  past,  and 
while  he  lingers  over  the  inscriptions  that  shall  teD 
him  of  the  busy  crowd  who  so  intcndy  ply  what  we 
deem  the  important  labors  of  to-day — ala-s  how 
shrunk  and  dwarfed  shall  we  appear  in  his  passing 
comment !  A  line  traced  by  the  chisel  upon  the  stone 
shall  tell  all,  and  more  perhaps  than  posterity  maybe 
concerned  to  know  about  us  and  our  doings. 

Which  of  us  shall  reach  a  second  generation  in  that 
downward  journey  of  fame  ?  How  many  of  these 
events  which  now  fill  our  minds,  as  matters  belonging 
to  the  nation's  destiny,  shall  stand  recorded  before  the 
eye  of  that  after  time?  How  much  of  our  personal 
connection  with  present  history,  the  strivings  to  be 
noted  in  the  descent  of  time,  these  clamorous  invoca- 
tions of  posterity,  these  engravings  of  ourselves  and 
our  deeds  shall  be  borne  even  to  the  beginning  of  the 
next  century?  Here  is  a  theme  for  human  vanity.  Let 
it  teach  us  humility,  and  in  humility  that  wisdom 
which  shall  set  us  to  so  ordering  our  lives,  that  in 
our  deaths  those  who  survive  us  may  be  instructed 
how  to  win  the  victory  over  the  grave.  Then  shidl 
our  monuments  be  more  worthy  to  be  cherished  l^ 
future  generations,  and  the  common  doom  of  oblir- 
ion,  perchance,  be  averted  by  better  remembraoee 
than  the  legends  on  our  tombs.  In  this  antieipatioi 
we  may  find  something  not  ungrateful  in  the  thonglit 
that  while  all  mortal  beings  march  steadily  onward 
*'  to  cold  obstruction,**  we  sink  in  our  gradual  doit 
upon  a  conch  chosen  by  ourselves,  with  many  meoKh 
rials  of  friendship  and  esteem  clustered  around  oar 
remains,  and  that  there  we  shall  sleep  until  the  list 
summons  shall  command  the  dead  to  rise,  and  call  lu 
into  the  presence  of  a  merciful  God. 


CoNTKNTMENT. — A  head  properly  constitutea,  can 
•coommodate  itself  upon  whatever  pillow  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune  may  place  under  it 


A  SECRET  can  only  be  safely  kept  by  a  single  per- 
son, not  by  two  ;  what  tliree  men  know,  is  no  longer 
a  secret* 
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EARLY  HABITS,  CUSTOMS*  jbc  OF  THE  WEST. 
HVNTIHO. 

This  was  an  important  part  of  the  employment  of 
the  early  settlers  of  this  country.  For  some  years 
the  woods  supplied  them  with  the  gpreater  amount  of 
their  i^ubsistence,  and  with  regard  to  some  families  at 
certain  times,  the  whole  of  it ;  for  it  was  no  uncom- 
mon thing  for  families  to  live  several  months  without 
a  mouthful  of  bread.  It  frequently  happened  that 
there  was  no  breakfast  until  it  was  obtained  from  the 
woods.  Fur  and  peltry  were  the  people's  money. 
They  had  nothing  else  to  give  in  exchange  for  rifles, 
salt,  and  iron,  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains. 

The  fall  and  early  part  of  the  winter  was  the  sea- 
ton  for  hunting  the  deer,  and  the  whole  of  the  win- 
ter, including  part  of  the  spring,  for  bears  and  fur* 
skinned  animals.  It  was  a  customary  saying  that 
fur  is  good  during  every  month  in  the  name  of  which 
the  letter  R  occurs. 

The  class  of  hunters  with  whom  I  was  best  ac- 
quainted were  those  whose  hunting  ranges  were  on 
&e  west  side  of  the  river,  and  at  the  distance  of  eight 
or  nine  miles  from  it.  As  soon  as  the  leaves  were 
pretty  well  down,  and  the  weather  became  rainy,  ac- 
companied with  light  snows,  these  men,  afler  acting 
the  part  of  husbandmen,  so  far  as  the  state  of  warfare 
permitted  them  to  do  so,  soon  began  to  feel  that  they 
were  hunters.  They  became  uneasy  at  home.  Eve- 
ry thing  about  them  became  disagreeable.  The  house 
was  too  warm.  The  feather-bed  was  too  soft,  and 
eren  the  good  wife  was  not  thought,  for  the  time  be- 
ing, a  proper  companion.  The  mind  of  the  hunter 
was  wholly  occupied  with  the  camp  and  chase. 

I  have  of\en  seen  them  get  up  early  in  the  morning 
at  this  season,  walk  hastily  out  and  look  anxiously  to 
the  woods,  and  snuflf  the  autumnal  winds  with  the 
greatest  rapture,  then  return  into  the  house  and  cast 
a  quick  and  attentive  look  at  the  rifle,  which  was  al- 
ways suspended  to  a  joist  by  a  couple  of  buck  horns, 
or  little  forks.  His  hunting  dog,  understanding  the 
intentions  of  his  master,  would  wag  his  tail,  and  by 
erery  blandishment  in  his  power,  express  his  readi- 
ness to  accompany  him  to  the  woods. 

A  day  was  soon  appointed  for  the  march  of  the  little 
caTalcade  to  the  camp.  Two  or  three  horses  furnish- 
ed with  pack-saddles  were  loaded  with  flour,  Indian- 
meal,  blankets,  and  every  thing  else  requisite  for  the 
use  of  the  hunter. 

A  hunting-camp,  or  what  was  called  a  half-faced 
cabin,  was  of  the  following  form  ;  the  back  part  of  it 
was  sometimes  a  la^ge  log ;  at  the  distance  of  eight 
or  ten  feet  from  this,  two  stakes  were  set  in  the  ground 
a  few  inches  apart,  and  at  the  distance  of  eight  or  ten 
feet  from  these,  two  more,  to  receive  the  ends  of  the 
poles  for  the  sides  of  the  camp.  The  whole  slope 
of  the  roof  was  from  the  front  to  the  back.  The  cov- 
ering was  made  of  slabs,  skins,  or  blankets,  or  if  in 
Uie  spring  of  the  year,  the  bark  of  hickory  or  ash  trees. 
The  front  was  left  entirely  open.  The  fire  was  built 
directly  before  this  opening.  The  cracks  between 
the  logs  were  filled  with  moss.  Dnr  leaves  served 
for  a  bed.  It  is  thus  that  a  couple  of  men,  ia  a  few 
hoars,  will  construct  for  themselves  a  temporary,  but 
tolerably  comfortable  defence,  from  the  inclemencies 
irf*  the  weather.  The  beaver,  otter,  muskrat  and 
•qairrel,  are  scarcely  their  equals  in  despatch  in  fab- 
lieating  for  themselves  a  covert  from  the  tempest! 


A  KUle  more  pains  would  have  made  a 
camp  a  defence  against  the  Indians.  A  cabin  ten  feet 
square,  bullet-proof,  and  furnished  with  pon>^olee« 
would  have  enabled  two  or  three  hunters  u  hold 
twenty  Indians  at  bay  for  any  length  of  time.  Bot 
this  precaution,  I  believe,  was  never  attended  to; 
hence  the  hunters  were  often  surprised  and  killed  in 
their  camps. 

The  site  for  the  camp  was  selected  with  all  the  W9^ 
gacity  of  the  woodsmen,  so  as  to  have  it  sheltered  by 
the  surrounding  hills  from  every  wind,  but  more  es- 
pecially from  those  of  the  north  and  west* 

An  uncle  of  mine  of  the  name  of  Samuel  Teter  oe- 
cupied  the  same  camp  for  several  years  in  succession. 
It  was  situated  on  one  of  the  southern  branches  of 
Cross  Creek.  Although  I  lived  many  years  no  more 
than  fifteen  miles  from  the  place,  it  was  not  till  with- 
in a  very  few  years  ago  that  I  discovered  its  situation. 
It  was  shewn  me  by  a  gentleman  living  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Viewing  the  hills  round  about  it,  I  soon 
perceived  the  sagacity  of  the  hunter  in  the  site  for  his 
camp.  Not  a  wind  could  touch  him  :  and  unless  by 
the  report  of  his  gun  or  the  sound  of  his  axe,  it  would 
have  been  by  mere  accident  if  an  Indian  had  discov- 
ered his  concealment. 

Hunting  was  not  a  mere  ramble  in  pursuit  of  ganw, 
in  which  there  was  nothing  of  skill  and  calculation ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  hunter,  before  he  set  out  in  the 
morning,  was  informed  by  the  state  of  the  weather  i« 
what  situation  he  might  reasonably  expect  to  meet  hie 
game ;  whether  on  the  bottom,  sides,  or  tops  of  the 
hills.  In  stormy  weather,  the  deer  always  seek  the 
most  sheltering  places,  and  the  leeward  sides  of  the 
hills.  In  rainy  weather,  in  which  there  is  not  much 
wind,  they  keep  in  the  open  woods  on  the  highest 
ground. 

In  every  situation  it  was  requisite  for  the  hnater  to 
ascertain  the  course  of  the  wind,  so  as  to  get  the  lee* 
ward  of  the  game.  This  he  effected  by  pi!itdng  hie 
finger  in  his  mouth  and  holding  it  there  until  it  be-- 
came  warm ;  then  holding  it  above  his  head,  the  side 
which  first  becomes  cold  shews  which  way  the  wind 
blows. 

As  it  was  requisite,  too,  for  the  hunter  to  know  the 
cardinal  points,  he  had  only  to  observe  the  trees  to  as- 
certain them.  The  bark  of  an  aged  tree  is  thicker 
and  much  rougher  on  the  north  than  on  the  south  side* 
The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  moss ;  it  is  mneh 
thicker  and  stronger  on  the  north  than  on  the  sootii 
sides  of  the  trees. 

The  whole  business  of  the  hunter  consists  of  a  soe* 
cession  of  intrigues.  From  morning  till  night  he 
was  on  the  alert  to  gain  the  wind  of  his  game,  aad 
approach  them  without  being  discovered.  If  he  toe- 
ceeded  in  killing  a  deer,  he  skinned  it  and  hung  it  ap 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  wolves,  and  immediately  v^ 
sumed  the  chase  till  the  close  of  the  evening,  when 
he  bent  his  course  towards  his  camp ;  when  arrived 
there  he  kindled  up  his  fire,  and,  together  with  his  ft^ 
low  hunter,  cooked  his  supper.  The  supper  finish- 
ed|  the  adventures  of  the  day  furnished  the  talee  of 
the  evening.  The  spike  buck,  the  two  and  thiee 
pronged  buck,  the  doe  and  barren  doe,  figured  throngh 
their  anecdotes  with  great  advantage.  It  should  seem, 
that  af^  hunting  awhile  on  the  same  ground,  the  hoH 
ters  became  acquainted  vrith  neariy  aH  the  gangs  et 
deer  within  their  range,  so  as  to  know  each  fk^k  eC 
them  as  they  taw  them*    OAen  some  old  bock,  hj 
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Mved  hw  liule  ffkng  fnm  the  hmnter's  •kill,  by  giving 
tinriy  noctoe  of  kis  afpreaeh*  The  cuniiiiif  of  the 
hvtet,  and  thti  of  ^  old  book,  were  staked  afaiatt 
•aeh  other*  and  it  frequently  happened  that  at  the  oon- 
^Mion  of  the  hiuiting  aeaaon,  the  old  fellow  was  left 
the  free  uninjured  tenant  of  bis  forest;  but  if  his  rival 
•eeeeeded  in  bringing  him  down,  the  victory  was  (bl- 
k>wed  by  no  saiall  amount  of  boasting  on  the  part  of 
the  eenqueror. 

When  the  weather  was  not  suitable  for  hundng, 
die  skins  and  carcasses  of  the  game  were  brought  in 
tad  disposed  of. 

Many  of  the  hunters  rested  from  their  labors'on  the 
Sabbam  day,  soi^  from  a  motive  of  piety ;  others 
said  that  whenever  they  hunted  on  Sunday,  they  were 
•upe  to  have  bad  luek  all  the  rest  of  the  week. — ^Dod- 


FXYING. 

Tbi  set  of  flying  is  performed  in  the  following 
maimer.  The  bird  first  Uanchss  itself  in  the  air  eith- 
er by  dropping  from  a  height  or  leaping  from  the 
ground :  it  raises  up  at  the  same  time  the  wings,  the 
boats  of  which  correspond  rery  clo«ely  to  those  of 
the  human  arm,  the  place  of  the  hand,  however,  be- 
ing occupied  by  only  one  finger ;  he  then  spreads  out 
the  wiaffs  to  their  full  extent  in  a  horizontal  direc- 
tien,  and  presses  them  down  upon  the  side,  and  by  a 
svceessioB  of  these  strokes  the  bird  rises  into  the  air 
w^  a  velocity  proportioned  to  the  quickness  with 
which  they  succeed  each  other.  As  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  strokes  are  more  and  more  lengthened,  the 
bird  either  remains  on  the  same  level  or  desoends. 
This  vertical  movement  can  only  be  performed  by 
birds  whose  wings  are  horixontai,  which  is  probably 
the^case  with  the  lark  and  the  quail.  When  birds  fly 
horisotitaUy,  their  motion  is  not  in  a  strai^t  line, 
but  oldiquely  upwards,  and  they  allow  the  body  to 
eooM  down  to  a  lower  level  be^TNre  a  second  stroke  is 
made  by  the  win^,  so  that  they^  move  in  a  sueces- 
sion  of  curves.  To  ascend  obhquely  the  wings  must 
repeat  their  strokes  upon  the  air  in  quick  succession, 
tad  in  descending  obliquely  these  actions  are  propor- 
tiraally  slower.  The  tail  in  its  expanded  state  sup- 
ports the  hind  part  of  the  body :  when  it  is  depress- 
ed while  the  bird  is  flying  with  great  velocity,  it  re- 
Ivds  die  motion ;  and  by  raising  the  hinder  part  of 
the  body,  it  depresses  the  head.  When  the  tail  is 
tmed  up  it  pmduces  a  contrary  eflfect,  and  raises  the 
head.  Some  birds  employ  the  tail  to  direct  their 
course,  by  turning  it  to  one  side  or  the  other,  in  the 
••me  manner  as  a  helm  is  used  in  steering  a  ship. 
We  may  observe  that  there  is  a  peculiarity  in  the 
banes  of  birds  which  serves  to  lighten  their  bodies 
aad  greatly  to  facilitate  their  modons.  A  considera- 
ble portion  of  the  skeleton  is  formed  into  receptacles 
for  air,  die  interior  of  most  bones  in  adult  birds  being 
daatitttte  of  marrow,  and  containing  air-ceUs  which 
communicate  with  the  windpipe  or  the  mouth.  In 
fooag  birds  the  interior  of  the  bone  is  filled  with  mar* 
X9irt  which,  however,  becomes  mdnally  absorbed  to 
mriie  room  for  the  admission  of  ur.  This  gradual 
•i^samon  of  the  air-cells,  and  absorption  of  t£i  mar- 
row, can  nowhere  be  ohserred  so  wsU  as  in  yooag 
I  geese  when  kilM  at  different  periods, 

Flyiaf  i^  not  oonflaed  lo  thooo  inhabitants  of  the 


air  which  have  wings  composed  of  leatfaecrs;  diere  aae 
many  of  these  whose  bod^M  are  so  ligfu  as  not  ta  ro-^ 
quire  wings  made  of  such  streaf  materials,  and  which 
have  them  composed  of  thin  membranes  of  the  nU^a^ 
est  texture.  This  is  the  case  with  all  flying  insects. 
The  Baii  which  belongs  to  the  class  Mammalia,  ta 
supplied  with  a  kind  of  wing  peculiar  to  itself,  which 
may  be  considered  as  an  mtennediate  link  between  the 
wings  of  birds  and  those  of  other  animals. 

The  bat*s  wings  are  formed  of  membranes  spread 
upon  the  bones  which  correspond  with  those  of  the 
arm,  fore-arm,  and  hand  in  man,  and  of  the  fore-leg 
in  quadrupeds.  So  far  they  resemble  those  of  birds ; 
they  difler,  however,  in  the  materials  of  which  they 
are  composed,  and  in  the  bones  bearing  a  closer  ra- 
semblance  to  those  of  the  human  hand.  They  have 
what  is  peculiar  to  themselves— a  hook-like  process 
attached  to  the  bone  of  the  wing,  by  which  they  lay 
hold  and  support  themselves  upon  the  comice:i  ol 
buildings,  and  so  far  employ  their  wings  as  hands. 
These  wings  when  extended  are  of  great  length,  la 
the  larger  species  found  in  some  parts  of  India,  Afri- 
ca, and  South  America,  celebrated  under  the  name  of 
Vampyres,  they  often  measure  five  feet ;  and  Sir  Hans 
Sloane  was  in  possession  of  a  specimen  brought  from 
Sumatra,  the  wings  of  which  measured  seven  leet 
As  the  bat  itself  is  not  rendered  buoyant  by  any  of  the 
means  employed  in  the  internal  structure  of  birds, 
and  as  its  wings  are  themselves  membranes  of  some 
strength,  great  extent  of  surface  is  required  in  them: 
they  are  not,  however,  fitted  (or  long  flight,  and  must 
be  considered  as  a  very  remarkable  deviation  from  the 
structure  of  the  bird  on  one  part,  and  from  that  of 
the  quadruped  on  the  other.  The  only  regulaify 
formeid  quaoruped  that  has  the  power  of  flying  is  the 
Mying-Sqtnrrel.  The  substitute  for  wings  m  this 
animal  is  a  broad  fold  of  the  integument  spread  out 
on  each  side  of  the  body,  and  attached  to  the  fore  and 
hind  legs,  reaching  as  far  as  the  feet ;  so  that  by  stretch- 
ing out  its  feet  it  spreads  this  fold  and  keeps  it  in  an 
extended  state,  in  which  it  has  a  nearer  resemblance 
to  a  parachute  than  a  wing. 

The  flying-squirrel,  however,  is  not  capable  of  ris- 
ing from  the  earth,  nor  of  flying  in  a  horizonial  line. 
Its  wings,  so  called,  only  enable  it  to  sail  ofl*  in  an  in- 
clined plane  from  one  height  to  a  lower  one.  The 
animal  seems  to  acquire  a  projectile  force  by  a  mus- 
cular spring  at  the  outset,  which  enables  it  to  descend 
from  the  tops  of  trees  to  the  ear  h.  dome  species  of 
lixards  and  fishes  are  also  furnished  with  subntitules 
for  wings,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  support  diem- 
selves  in  the  air,  and  fly  for  short  distances.  In  the 
ffying  FUh  the  substitute  consists  of  a  simple  elon- 
gation of  the  pectoral  fins  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  sup- 
port the  aninial*s  weight,  in  this  respect  correspond- 
ing with  the  wings  of  birds,  unce  the  pectoral  fin  of 
fishes  is  analogous  to  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
other  classes.  When  pursued  by  its  numerous  ene- 
mies, it  relieves  itself  from  the  fatigues  of  swimming 
by  recourse  to  its  wings ;  the  timid  fish  rises  from  the 
water,  and  flutters  over  its  surface,  for  two  or  three 
hundred  yards,  till  the  muscles  employed  in  moving 
the  wings  are  enfeebled.  He  gains  in  this  way  ad 
ditional  strength  for  a  new  trial  at  ewiraming ;  but  its 
active  enemy,  still  in  view,  drives  it  again  from  the 
deep ;  its  flight  at  length  becomes  shorter  and  shoi^ 
er,  till*  weaned  and  Y^om  out,  the  poor  little  cxeatoit 
falls  a  victim  to  its  fiierce  pursuer. 
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MIMAK  MOUNM;  OS,  AMSMDAN  MOmniKn^d, 
H^r  THE  80UTH-WE8T. 

BY  J.    W.   MONETTE,   M.   O. 

Tuc  Spauiardsv  in  their  conquest  of  Mexico  and 
Peru*  the  only  civilized  couAtriea  on  the  American 
oouiinent,  at  its  discovery,  like  Omar  the  Torkish 
emperor,  seemed  to  bum  with  an  unhallowed  zeal  to 
destroy  every  thing  in  the  conquered  countries^  which 
might  perpetuate  the  hbtory,  and  even  the  memory 
of  the  unfortunate  nati4»ns  and  enipires  which  they 
sobverted.  Not  only  their  gold  and  silver,  but  their 
government,  their  cities,  their  temples,  their  monu- 
ments, their  arts,  their  history,  and  even  their  house- 
hold gods  were  the  objects  of  their  insatiable  rapine. 
VVhateirer  art,  or  refinementt  or  even  learning,  which 
could  not  be  converted  into  gold,  was  destroyed  with 
a  sacrilegious  rapacity  that  would  have  shamed  the 
Vandals  of  Europe. 

Hence  a  mysterious  uncertainty  rests  upon  the  hts- 
tory  of  these  mounds  and  works ;  which  are  the  rel- 
ics of  an  ancient  race  of  men  who  have  once  held  do- 
minion in  the  middle  and  south-western  portions  of 
North  America:  a  race  of  men  who  have  long  since 
become  extinct ;  or  who,  in  the  fifteenth  century  had 
degenerated  into  savages,  retaining  no  other  kivowl- 
edge  of  their  ancestors  than  the  most  vague  and  unsat- 
isfactory traditions.  The  only  true  history  which  ex- 
isted of  the  American  Indians,  was  doubtless  preserv- 
ed ia  the  archives  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  These  by 
the  rapacious  and  sacrilegious  bigots  of  Spain  were 
consigned  to  the  oblivion  of  a  ruthless  destruction. — 
Hence  the  only  authentic  records  which  we  have  of 
nations  who  once  inhabited  and  held  dominion  in  these 
regions,  are  the  numerous  mounds,  embankments,  and 
subterranean  wori^s,  which  are  annually  discovered  by 
the  advance  and  enterprise  of  our  setdements.  These, 
although  faithful  records  of  a  race  of  men  who  once 
have  existed  here,  like  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt, 
are  written  in  an  unknown  language  to  us :  and  from 
which  we  can  only  glean  a  few  incidental  facts,  by  de- 
cyphering  now  and  then  a  sign. 

Portions  of  the  American  continent  are  doubdess  as 
ancient  as  corresponding  portions  of  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere ;  whiie  other  portions  seem  of  more  recent 
production,  either  from  the  recession  of  the  oceans^or 
from  the  action  of  subterranean  fires.  Yet  even  these 
portions  appear  to  have  been  generally  occupied  by  a 
race  of  men  who  lived  long  before  even  the  ancestors 
of  the  Indians  found  by  Europeans  in  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  Whether  these  monuments  have 
existed  for  three  thousand  years,  or  only  for  eight  or 
ten  centuries,  none  can  tell :  whether  they  were  once 
enclosed  with  walls  of  brick,  or  were  built  of  unburnt 
eartli  is  equally  uncertain.  One  thing  is  ceruin,  that 
Ycry  few  of  them  now  exhibit  traces  of  any  other  con- 
struction than  common  earth,  if  we  except  the  relics 
of  the  dead  which  lie  concealed  in  their  sides.  What 
changes  i)  ey  have  undergone  in  the  lapse  of  ages  none 
can  tell ;  but  from  their  antiquity,  the  change  effected 
by  time  upon  their  external  surfaces  must  be  great. 

When  we  take  into  consideration  die  vast  number 
of  tumuli,  and  remains  of  earth-works  which  are  found 
throughout  the  great  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississip- 
pi rivers,  as  wdl  as  of  their  numerous  tributaries,  we 
most  admit,  that  in  ages  long  past,  these  regions  were 
peopled  by  a  numerous,  enterprising  race  of  men;  who, 
dthongh  they  may  not  have  Uved  in  cities  built  of  mar- 


ble,  Of  haiF#  «e«tod  tompl«8»  and  pjrramidi  of  granilA 
have  left  moaumenip  of  thmr  existence,  no  less  dura 
ble  than  the  builders  of  ancient  Eabyloiu  Babylon, 
with  all  its  walU,  its  U>wen  and  tsmples,  has  disap* 
paaved,  and  left  no  record  of  its  mighty  £oujidec«» 
than  what  has  been  preserved  on  the  pag^  of  history* 
In  Ameri^  the  historic  page  has  been  destroyed,  wd 
not  a  sentence  left ;  but  the  imperishable  monumenti^ 
without  number,  proclaim  the  former  existence  of  % 
numerous  and  great  people  who  have  long  ceaaod  to 
exist. 

As  to  a  knowledge  of  this  people,  who,  or  whM 
they  were,  speculation  alone  can  supply  the  void  kiA 
by  history.  They  may  have  been  like  the  innuiaer^ 
able  tribes  who  inhabit  the  northern  parts  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  a  nomadic  race  of  shepherds  and  warrion». 
who  likewise  cultivated  the  fertile  valleys  to  sustain 
their  numerous  population;  and  although^  like  the 
Cossacks,  Tartars,  and  Mongols  of  Asia,  they  may 
have  dwelt  also  in  cities  and  towns,  still,  unlike  the 
shepherd  kings  of  Egypt,  or  the  immortal  builders  of 
Thebes  on  the  Nile,  they  were  unused  to  the  labore 
of  mines  and  quarries ;  and  unskilled  in  the  art  of  piU 
ing  up  huge  masses  of  granite,  and  imperishal^  rock* 
Yet  they  had  their  monuments :  and  whether,  to  com« 
memorate  great  events ;  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
their  friends  and  kings;  or  to  serve  as  high  places  (be 
the  rites  of  their  religion,  they  still  remain,  although 
less  raafiraificent,  yet  not  less  durable  than  the  laighty 
pyramids  of  Egypt,  or  the  temples  and  monuments  of 
the  hundred-gated  Thebes.  Their  cities,  which  doubW 
less  they  had,  were  of  a  temporary  nature ;  built  «£ 
wi#od  and  other  perishable  Hiaterials,  which  have 
long  since  mouldered  to  earth,  and  forest  trees,  to  the 
tenth  generation  may  have  waved  over  their  ruins. 

The  purpose  for  which  these  mounds  and  workf 
were  erected  is  also  problematical.  However,  we  are 
led  to  infer,  that  they  were  erected  for  various  purpo* 
ses ;  some  for  temples ;  some  for  mausoleums  ,*  some 
for  eommon  cemeteries;  some  for  monuments,  and 
some  for  defences.  These  purposes  may  be  deter- 
mined by  their  size,  shape,  and  relative  position.r-« 
Mounds  indicating  all  these  purposes,  except  the  last, 
are  formed  over  all  the  level,  fertile,  and  habitable  re- 
gions of  the  north-western  and  south-western  states  ; 
and  appear  to  have  been  erected  witliout  any  regard 
to  defensive  operations.  Many  of  them  indeed  are 
located  in  the  most  assaUable  situations.  Even  those 
which  are  surrounded  by  embankments  of  earth,  may 
have  been  enclosed,  to  render  them  more  sacred,  es* 
pectaUy  those  for  general  burial  places,  or  the  mauso- 
leum of  their  lamented  kings  and  chiefs.  Some  which 
now  exhibit  no  enclosures,  may  originally  have  been 
enelosed  with  trees,  shrubbery  and  the  like,  which 
have  disappeared.  Others  which  exhibit  no  embank 
ments  now,  may  have  been  enclosf^d  originally  by 
walb,  which  have  mouldered  into  dust,  and  become 
leveled  with  the  ground  by  the  same  ever  acuve  agent 
which  has  probably  reduced  these  mounds  to  less  than 
half  their  original  size. 

The  comparatively  small  number  of  skeletons  found 
in  those  mounds  which  have  been  appropriated  to  se* 
pulture,  show  that  large  quantities  of  earth  were  ad« 
ded  with  each  additional  body.  These  skeletons^ 
such  at  least  as  retain  the  form  of  bone,  are  found  al 
difi!erent  depths  from  the  base  up  to  the  summit; 
they  are  found  near  the  centre  and  near  the  sorface* 
Hence  we  infer  that  mounds  weie.erected  by  a  sue* 
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eevsion  of  bnriftlty  eommenem^  with  a  layer  first  up- 
on the  ground  with  a  gmall  tumuhifl  of  a  few  feet  over 
the  first  body  :•— then  the  next  at  its  side  raised  to  aii 
equal  height  and  joined  to  the  first :  then  another  in 
the  same  way,  and  another,  until  the  base  was  of  pro- 
per dimensions.  When  this  is  done  the  first  layer  is 
completed,  and  the  next  is  placed  upon  the  first  tum- 
ulus, with  an  additional  pile  of  earth  gradually  reced- 
ing with  its  external  side  into  the  pyramid  form.  In 
this  manner  one  layer  afler  another  may  hare  been 
completed  year  after  year,  until  in  the  lapse  of  one  or 
two  ages  one  mound  would  be  completed,  and  remain 
a  grand  mausoleum,  not  for  one  person  only,  but  for 
generations.  Many  of  them  are  found  with  but  a 
few  feet  elevation  above  the  ground ;  and  such  were 
aridently  left  in  an  unfinished  state ;— and  time  and 
tiM  action  of  rains  have  in  some  measure  leveled  their 
4arface.  It  is  not  uncommon,  in  the  fine  arable  lands 
of  the  bayous  and  lakes  of  liouisiana,  to  meet  with 
•everal  large  mounds  near  each  other,  and  one  or  more 
of  less  than  half  the  size  of  the  largest ;  being  in  all 
probability  one  that  was  in  a  state  of  being  erected  when 
the  final  catastrophe  of  (he  nation  was  consummated. 
Again,  within  one  or  more  miles  of  some  large  mounds 
we  may  occasionally  find  several  others,  all  of  which 
are  small  and  imperfect;  and  indicating  the  probabili- 
ty that  the  old  burying  place  was  completed  and  con- 
signed to  inviolate  sanctity,  while  new  ones  were  in 
use.  In  one  instance  on  the  R^undaway  bayou  these 
small  ones  are  near  two  miles  from  the  larger  ones, 
and  upon  a  high  alluvial  ridge  of  a  half  mile  in  width 
extending  back  into  the  swamp ;  probably  selected  as 
a  more  retired  spot  for  those  sacred  relics.  Possibly 
they  may  have  been  hastily  erected  to  cover  the  bo- 
dies of  a  little  host  of  heroes  who  may  have  fallen  in 
battle,  or  been  slain  in  ambuscade,  where  they  receiv- 
ed a  hasty  burial  after  the  melee 

In  the  valley  of  the  lower  Mississippi  these  tumuli 
are  frequent  in  the  finest  arable  level  lands ;  and  are 
seldom  seen  in  the  hilly  regions  except  in  high  fiats. 
I  have  never  seen  one  in  sterile  lands,  although  they 
were  beautifully  situated.  Tlie  mounds  and  works 
point  out  the  regions  which  contained  a  dense  popu- 
lation many  centuries  ago ;  while  barren  fiats,  having 
been  then  as  they  are  now,  unproductive,  show  no 
•igns  of  a  former  race ;  having  been  reserved  for  game 
and  pasturage. 

In  the  lower  valley  of  the  Mississippi  these  tumuli 
observe  a  regular  form,  with  very  few  exceptions. — 
This  form  is  almost  invariably  a  regular  parallelogram 
at  the  base,  rising  in  a  pyramidal  form  to  the  surface 
or  terrace,  which  is  generally  flat  and  level.  They 
are  mostly  oblong,  being  about  one  third  longer  than 
their  width.  Those  found  near  the  banks  of  the  old 
river  lakes,  and  the  bayous,  are  from  forty  to  two 
hundred  feet  long,  and  from  thirty  to  one  hundred 
feet  in  width ;  and  from  ten  to  fifty  feet  high.  The 
area  of  the  top  or  terrace  is  about  one  half  of  the 
base. 

In  shape  these  vary  materially  from  those  so  com- 
mon in  the  north-western  states  and  territories.  The 
latter  are  mostly  round,  of  a  conical  shape,  and  often 
mnch  higher  than  those  in  the  south.  This  diflfer- 
eoce  in  the  form  of  the  works,  especially  south  of 
Tennessee,  is  sufficient  to  indicate  a  different  race  of 
fiien  as  the  builders  of  each.  The  difference  in  the 
form  is  too  remarkable  to  have  been  the  result  of  any 
teddental  cause.  ^^4qpinj  the  earthen  wall  or  embank- 
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north  than  in  the  southern  portion  of  this  valley  :  m 
the  south  embankments  about  the  mounds  are  uncoin- 
mon ;  while  in  the  north  these  embankments  even  oc- 
cur where  there  is  no  mound.  The  pyramidal  square 
mound  occurs  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  fertile 
alluvial  bottoms  as  far  east  as  Peari  river,  and  proba- 
bly to  East  Florida. 

Many  of  these  mounds  we  have  said  were  probaWy 
erected  as  sacred  places  of  sepulture  for  their  tribei 
or  chiefs.  This  is  a  mode  of  burial  not  unknown  to 
history,  among  the  tribes  of  the  eastern  hemisphere. 
It  was  a  custom  more  or  less  in  use  among  semi-barba- 
rian people  in  all  ages.  As  Major  Stoddart  observes, 
"  Many  of  the  ancient  nations  buried  their  dead  in 
tliis  way ;  especially  those  of  distinction  and  consid- 
eration among  them.  Iceland  still  exhibits  the  re- 
mains of  tumuli;  and,  according  to  the  drawings 
made  of  them,  they  appear  to  resemble  those  of  the 
Mississippi  valley.  Plutarch  says  that  Alexander,  ob 
the  death  of  Demeratus,  made  a  most  magnificent  fu- 
neral for  him,  his  whole  army  raising  him  a  monu- 
ment of  earth  eight  cubits  high,  and  of  vast  circumfer- 
ence. The  Scythians,  according  to  Herodotus,  laboi^ 
ed  to  raise  as  high  a  monument  of  earth  for  their  dead 
as  possible.  Semiramis  endeavored  to  eternize  the 
memory  of  Ninus,  her  husband,  by  raising  a  high 
and  broad  mound  for  his  tomb.  The  same  practice 
obtained  among  the  Spartans  and  Thracians,  and  even 
among  the  Jews.  •  *  *  ♦  All  rude  and  uncul- 
tivated nations  have  raised  these  pyramids  of  earth, 
either  as  cenotaphs  or  mausoleums  to  the  memory  of 
those  they  respected.*' — Skelchet  of  Louisiana, 
p.  851. 

When  we  reflect  upon  this  mode,  as  practised  by 
the  American  tribes,  as  well  as  those  of  the  eastern 
hemisphere,  compared  with  the  mode  adopted  by  our- 
selves in  common  country  burying  grounds,  we  can- 
not repress  our  admiration  of  the  superior  mode  of 
the  former.  We  wish  to  hold  our  burial  grounds 
equally  sacred ;  and  equally  desire  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  our  friends  and  ancestors  :  yet  very  often 
a  few  diminutive  hillocks,  which  will  be  completely 
obliterated  in  half  a  century,  are  all  that  remain  to 
mark  the  spot  where  hundreds  of  our  friends  lie  buri- 
ed :  and  in  the  Ismse  of  a  few  years,  their  bones  may  be 
trodden  under  foot  and  desecrated  by  the  plough; 
while  the  funeral  places  of  these  ancient  barbarians 
still  exist,  and  perpetuate  the  memory  of  their  race* 
long  after  all  tradition  and  historical  legends  have  been 
lost  in  obscurity. 

Some  are  evidently  the  remains  of  forUfied  places, 
or  enclosed  for  better  defence.  Oihers  may  have  been 
mounds  for  temples  or  altars  for  tlie  rites  of  their  re- 
ligion, enclosed  with  earthen  walls  made  of  burnt  or 
unbnmt  brick,  which  has  mouldered  to  its  original 
earth.  Even  in  New  California  and  New  Mexico  to 
this  day,  there  are  large  villages  of  Indians  surrounded 
by  mud-built  walls,  as  described  by  Lieutenant  Z,  M, 
Pike,  in  his  passage  from  Santa  Fe  to  the  United 
S:ates.  Those  which  have  been  forts  or  fortified  placet 
for  troops  in  war,  are  comparatively  few  in  the  soutli ; 
and  when  found,  they  are  generally  in  positiona  not 
easily  accessible  ;  or  siUiated  at  some  convenient  point 
of  communication.  One  of  each  kind  we  will  brv*k 
ly  describe.  The  first  is  situated  upon  the  plantation 
of  Walter  Irvin,  Esq^,  about  ten  miles  north-east  ft or^ 
Natchez,  and  about  seven  miles  in  a  direct  line  fro;B 
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die  Mfsyisstppi  rirer.  This  is  prob^ly  one  of  the 
laoet  remarkable  works  of  the  kind  to  be  found  in  the 
•Outh-west.  It  is  situated  upon  an  elevated  summit 
of  ground,  in  the  centre  of  an  amphitheatre  of  hills, 
of  the  same  elevation  on  all  sides.  From  the  base 
of  the  summit  upon  which  the  works  are  situated,  the 
ground  has  a  gradual,  but  irregular  and  uneven  des- 
eeni  for  six  or  eight  hundred  yards,  except  o&sthe  east, 
where  a  narrow  ridge  extends  from  the  base  of  the 
works  to  the  hills  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile.  This 
whole  region  is  constituted  of  yellow  clay,  or  loam  ; 
sand,  gravel,  or  rock  are  not  to  be  found  near.  The 
mound  is  very  large,  erected  upon  the  summit  by  ex- 
eavating  around  the  base,  and  carrying  upon  top :  the 
excavation  has  been  much  moce  extensive  at  the  west 
and  east  ends  than  at  the  sides,  which  face  the  north 
and  south.  The  extent  of  the  base  of  the  main  mound 
is  two  hundred  yards  by  one  hundred  and  twenty  yards 
with  an  elevation  of  the  main  terrace  of  twenty-five 
or  thirty-five  feet,  with  an  irregular  outline,  some- 
what similar  to  the  salient  angles  of  modem  fortifica- 
tions; these  angles  or  projections  are  much  larger  on 
the  south-west  and  nor^-west  comers  than  elsewhere. 
The  area  upon  the  top,  including  the  base  of  a  super- 
tomulus  upon  the  west  end,  as  well  as  one  on  the  east 
end,  is  about  three  acres,  while  the  area  of  the  main 
mound  around  the  base  is  &ve  acres.  The  greatest 
length  of  the  base  is  two  hundred  yards,  and  of  the 
top  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  yards.  The  sides 
of  the  main  mound  are  quite  steep,  being  not  more 
than  thirty-five  or  forty  degrees  from  a  perpendicu- 
lar. Upon  the  top  of  the  main  mound  are  six  other 
monnds ;  one  large  one  on  the  west  end,  and  another 
smaller  on  the  east  end ;  two  smaller  ones  are  situated 
upon  the  north  side  and  two  upon  the  south.  The 
largest  at  its  base  covers  an  area  of  one  fourth  of  an 
acre,  while  its  level  surface  on  top  of  the  terrace  ia 
about  one-third  as  much.  This  super-tumulus  has  its 
western  side  or  slope  continuous  with  the  main  mound, 
above  which  it  rises  about  forty  or  forty-five  feet. — 
From  its  top  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  excavation  at 
the  west  end,  is  eighty  feet  The  mound  upon  the 
east  end  is  similar  to  the  western,  but  not  one-fourth 
as  large,  having  its  eastern  slope  continuous  with  the 
side  of  the  main  mound  fifty  feet  to  the  excavation 
below.  The  others  are  quite  small,  being  not  more 
than  fifteen  or  twenty  jfeet  in  diameter  across  tlie  base, 
and  not  more  than  Uiree  or  four  feet  high,  although 
they  have  been  much  higher.  Those  on  the  north 
aide  are  largest,  and  are  not  more  than  twenty  feet 
apart,  being  situated  on  each  side  of  a  ravine  from  the 
terrace  down  to  the  base,  which  appears  to  be  the  re- 
mains of  a  covert  way  or  entrance.  Those  on  the 
•oath  are  more  remote,  but  appear  on  each  side  of  a 
•mailer  ravine  towards  the  west  of  the  south  side, 
whteh  also  appears  to  have  been  likewise  a  covert 
way.  The  larger  of  these  covert  ways  appears  to 
have  entered  near  the  centre  of  the  great  terrace, 
through  the  body  of  the  work ;  the  other  appears  to 
hare  entered  nearer  the  circumference,  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  distance  towards  the  west  end.  On  the 
north  side,  about  fifty  or  sixty  feet  from  the  base  of 
tha  mound,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  large  bas- 
tion to  defend  the  entrance ;  a  similar,  but  smaller  one 
appears  to  have  defended  the  other  entrance  on  the 
•ooth<^ast.  Close  around  the  base  of  the  mound,  on  all 
•idas,  there  are  the  remains  of  a  deep  and  wide  ditch 
•r  Ibsset  part  of  which,  fifleen  years  ago,  contained 
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water :  but  of  late  has  become  nearly  level.  About 
this  mound  various  remains  of  earthenware,  and  of 
implements  of  warfare  have  been  found,  besides  nu- 
merous skeletons.  Some  years  since,  the  skeleton 
of  an  individual  seven  or  eight  feet  high  and  large  in 
proportion,  was  found  here,  upon  the  main  mound. 
A  more  recent  examination  resulted  in  the  discovery 
of  several  skeletons  of  common  size  lying  promiscu- 
ously on  the  top  of  \he  main  mound  near  the  western 
base  of  the  eastern  super-tumulus.  These  were  found 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  surface,  where  doubtless 
they  had  been  covered  by  the  detritus  upon  them. — 
These  skeletons  exhibited  such  evidences  of  great 
antiquity,  that  they  soon  fell  to  pieces  when  exposed 
to  the  air.  One  skull  only  -with  great  care  was  pre- 
served sufficiently  entire  to  admit  of  a  true  drawing 
for  an  engraving.  This  skull  was  decidedly  of  the 
'*  flat  head,*'  or  compressed  kind ;  the  occiput  being 
greatly  compressed  or  elevated,  while  the  parietal 
bones  were  proportionally  full  and  elevated.  Besides 
these,  on  the  top  of  the  eastern  super-tumulus,  were 
discovered  in  a  circular  cavity,  about  twelve  inches 
in  diameter,  and  not  more  than  fifteen  inches  below 
the  surface,  the  ashes  and  remains  of  a  funeral  pyre ; 
being  the  remains  of  burnt  bones  and  other  animal 
matteife,  calcined  and  enclosed  in  a  strong  cloth  of 
round  coarse  texture,  entirely  unlike  modern  manufac- 
ture. Similar  remains  were  recently  discovered  by 
John  Routh,  Esq.,  in  opening  the  surface  of  a  mound 
upon  his  plantation  on  Lake  St.  Joseph.  These  rel- 
ics prove  clearly  that  those  who  built  these  mouments, 
sometimes,  at  least,  adopted  the  custom  which  has  so 
long  prevailed  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Europe  and  in 
Asia,  of  consuming  by  lire  the  remains  of  their  friends 
and  entombing  their  ashes. 

Another  work  of  the  same  nature  is  to  be  found  in 
the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  Little  river  with 
the  Washita  or  Black  river  of  Louisiana.  The  land 
on  which  this  work  is  situated,  like  that  for  many 
miles  on  every  side,  is  firm  alluvion,  above  ordinary 
inundation.  The  plan  of  the  work,  as  well  as  the  po- 
sition selected  for  it,  show  that  it  has  been  a  fortified 
place.  Major  Stoddart,  who  visited  it  about  the  year 
1810,  gives  the  following  description  of  these  works, 
as  they  appeared  twenty-eight  years  ago.  He  says 
there  were  five  mounds  enclosed  by  a  wall  or  em- 
bankment of  earth,  at  that  time  ten  feet  high  and  ten 
feet  thick.  The  earthen  wall  enclosed  about  two 
hundred  acres  of  ground.  Four  of  the  mounds  were 
of  nearly  equal  dimensions,  being  about  three  hundred 
fbet  long,  one  hundred  broad,  and  twenty  feet  high, 
of  a  square  or  parallelogram  form  at  the  base,  and  di- 
minishing towards  the  top  in  the  pyramid  shape.-— 
The  fifth  appeared  to  have  been  designed  as  a  tower 
or  turret,  the  base  of  which  covered  an  acre  of  ground. 
It  rose  by  two  steps  or  stories,  each  gradually  dimin- 
ishing from  its  base  upwards.  The  summit  of  the 
upper  story  was  crowned  with  a  flattened  cone  about 
eighty  feet  above   the  base. 

Who  were  the  people  that  buih  these  mounments, 
and  where  are  they  now  ?  Forgotten  and  unknown, 
they  lie  buried  in  these  monuments  of  eardi,  where 
they  were  deposited,  probably,  long,  long  before  the 
European  first  set  foot  upon  America,  and  a  new  race 
have  sprung  up,  which,  possibly  by  the  same  influ- 
ence, in  ten  or  fifteen  centuries,  may  hive  likewise 
passed  away ;  when  the  remains,  of  oar  monumeoti 
may  be  mere  themes  of  conjecture. 
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RED  RIVER. 

I'hu  noble  river  is  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  tributaries  which  yield  their  wealth  to  the  great 
Father  of  Waters.  It  takes  its  rise  in  the  elevated 
undulating  prairies  about  one  hundred  and  fiAy  miles 
below  Sauta  Fe  of  New  Mexico,  and  three  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  below  the  last  spur  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  in  about  latitude  36  deg.  North.  It  runs 
through  the  immense  '*  Pampas*'  or  Buffalo  Prairies, 
to  abmit  83  deg.  20  min.,  where  it  passes  through  the 
remarkable  belt  of  wood  known  all  through  the  west 
as  the  **  Cross  Timbers,"  which  is  about  forty  miles 
in  width  North  and  South;  and  extends  from  the 
Prairies  of  Missouri  to  the  Rio  del  Norte,  with  a  gen- 
eral course  of  south-west.  Thence  the  Red  River 
pursues  its  course  east  north-east,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
kiimroechie^in  64  deg.  5  min.,  the  most  northern  point 
east  of  the  Gross  Timbers ;  this  is  the  landing  for  fort 
Towson :  from  this  point  its  general  course  is  south- 
east. Indian  traders  procure  small  quantities  of  rock 
salt  from  the  Indians,  which  is  found  in  the  higher 
portions  of  the  river.  So  far  as  we  can  obtain  any 
idea  from  persons  familiar  with  the  river,  its  length 
must  be  near  two  thousand  miles.  The  white  setUe- 
ments  extend  to  the  Cross  Timbers,  something  like 
thirteen  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  near  the 
2drd  deg.  of  longitude  west  from  Washington,  where 
the  dividing  line  between  Texas  and  the  United  States 
leaves  Red  River  and  crosses  north  to  the  Arkansas. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  this  river  is  its  ex 
tieme  narrowness  when  compared  with  its  length  and 
deptli.  To  this  cause  must  be  attributed  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Great  Raft,  which  for  many  years  locked 
op  this  most  fertile  and  extensive  country  fi-om  civil- 
iiation.  As  this  cause  must  exist  so  long  as  this  ex- 
uberant soQ  will  produce  gigantic  trees,  one  of 
whieh*  in  the  narrowest  parts  of  the  river,  is  suffi- 
cient to  block  up  all  navigation — the  only  effectual 
■lode  of  keeping  the  river  open,  must  be  by  the  con- 
stant operation  of  one  snag  boat  in  the  raft  region,  a 
distance  of  about  a  hundred  miles,  at  an  expense  of 
some  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

IHie  great  annual  rise  in  Red  River  is  in  June, 
which  corresponds  with  the  August  rise  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi. It  is  at  this  period  that  the  great  mass  of 
(alien  timber  moves  down  and  lodges  about  fifty  miles 
above  Shrieveport,  bein|r  the  point  where  the  river  is 
die  narrowest  and  the  highest  part  in  the  old  raft.  A 
fnag  boat,  during  the  month  of  June,  can  effect  more 
than  in  any  three  subsequent  months,  as  "  an  ounce 
of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure."  But  the 
fnag  boat  has  always  left  the  river  in  May,  and  the 
oonsequence  has  been,  and  we  fear  always  will  be, 
that  the  raft  will  form  every  year  in  that  month,  caus- 
mg^  an  injury  to  the  upper  country,  which  cannot  be 
estimated,  'the  ostensible  reason  assigned  is,  that 
the  sickliness  of  the  climate  prevents  the  men  from 
working.  It  is  true,  that  to  the  unacclimated,  the 
miasma  of  the  river,  during  the  hot  months,  is  fatal ; 
but  men  enough  can  be  found,  who  can  withstand  any 
thing.  Keel  boats  are  always  creeping  along  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  we  see  no  go^  reason  why 
snag  boats  should  not  be  worked  as  well.  Persons 
who  have  ascended  as  high  as  Natchitoches,  or  even 
Shrieveport,  can  form  no  conception  of  the  beauty  of 
the  scenery  in  its  higher  parts.  The  river  above  the 
raft  is  widbr,  and  flows  through  an  elevated  region. 
In  a  few  jesrSy  if  the  raft  can  be  prevented  from  form- 


ing, a  dense  p^ralation  will  ettend  itfelf  on  tfie  Brtdn 
of  Red  River,  from  Shrieveport  to  its  source ;  and  it 
will  beoome,  in  point  of  productive  importance,  wha^ 
its  extreme  \eiu^  and  fertile  lands  presage.  In  ordi- 
nary seasons  tne  only  interruption  to  the  navigation 
of  Red  River  is  at  the  rapids,  just  above  Alexandria, 
and  that  only  for  a  very  short  time.  Boals  that  can 
ascend  these  falls  can  find  water  sufficient  to  carry 
them  to  the  mouth  of  the  False  Ouashita,  nine  hun- 
dred miles  above  Shrieveport. 

If  a  snag  boat  can  be  kept  at  work  in  the  raft  during 
the  summer,  we  may  safely  calculate  on  unintermpi- 
ed  navigation. — Caddoe  Free  Pim. 


MINERAL  RICHES  OP  THE  WEST. 

With  a  view  to  ascertain  as  definitely  as  possilils 
the  value  and  extent  of  the  mineral  lands  belonging  to 
the  United  States  in  the  Western  Territories,  the 
President,  in  obedience  to  a  resolution  passed  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  last  year  appointed  Mr. 
David  Dale  Owen,  of  Indiana,  to  conduct  a  Goologi* 
cal  Survey  in  Iowa  and  Wisconsin ;  and  that  mmj 
has  now  been  completed  in  a  very  satisfactory  mSB- 
ner,  though  we  believe  the  Report  forwarded  to  dis 
Land  Office  at  Washington  has  not  yet  been  printedi 
Our  information  respecting  it  is  unofficial,  derived, 
through  the  western  journals,  from  Mr.  Owen  him- 
self and  his  assooiates.  The  immediate  incentive  to 
this  survey  was  a  desire  to  graduate  the  price  of  pub- 
lic lands  according  to  their  value.  The  subject  of 
the  disposition  of  the  mineral  tracts  belonging  to  the 
United  States  is  one  involving  an  immense  effect  upon 
the  revenue.  Lands  which  would  readUy  comnnnd 
fh>m  twenty  to  a  hundred  dollars  an  acre,  if  entered 
as  farming  lands,  would  bring  but  one  doflar  mid  a 
quarter  to  the  treasury. 

The  district  which  Mr.  Owen  was  directed  to  ex- 
plore, comprises  an  area  of  about  ten  thousand  sqoars 
miles,  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi,  betweoi 
Rock  and  Wisconsin  rivers.  It  appears  that  this  di^ 
trict  at  the  present  time,  before  the  miner  has  pene« 
trated  its  confines,  and  while  its  vast  riches  are  un- 
known and  unsuspected  even  by  the  mass  of  its  hw 
inhabitants,  produces  annually  as  much  lead  as  the 
whole  continent  of  Europe,  and  that  five  times  as  ma- 
ny operatives  as  are  now  in  the  field  might  be  profit- 
ably employed,  probably  for  centuries,  in  the  miner 
already  opened.  But,  however  inexhaustible  or  rii^ 
the  lead  discovered,  that  article  constitutes  but  a  smaB 
portion  of  the  mineral  resources  of  Wisconsin  and  I(k' 
wa.  The  surveyed  district  is  one  of  the  richest  misH 
ing  regions  in  the  wortd,  and  is  as  remarkaUe  for  the 
variety  and  the  purity  of  its  productions  as  for  its  ex« 
hausdess  quantities.  It  contains  copper  ore  in  _ 
abundance,  and  of  a  quality  averaging  from  a  tenih 
a  third  richer  in  metal  than  the  b^t  ore  of  Com 
in  England,  heretofore  esteemed  the  most  pi 
copper  district  in  the  world.  Besides  this,  sine, 
excellent  quality,  is  found  throughout  the  lead  regt 
and  in  such  quantities  that  hundreds  of  tons  are  thro 
up  from  the  lead  mines  as  rubbish,  the  miners  bej 
usually  ignorant  of  its  presence,  or  that  it  is  an  ore 
value.  Thus  the  materials  for  the  manufiicture 
brass  are  found  there,  side  by  side,  and  in  abuiidnii< 
though  hitherto  entirely  neglected.  The  depofei 
of  nron  ore,  In  qndity  eqnal  lo  that  of  Tt 
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wen  4t«  DiimeroQ««  Whole  TShfes  might  be  em- 
ployed in  that  branch  of  mining  aIone«  yet  but  one 
uron  fumtce  hae  been  attemptea. 

The  Beport  of  Mr.  Owen  is  understood  to  include, 
besides  iniormatiou  on  the  subjects  to  which  we  have 
alluded  above,  maps,  drawings,  etc.  illustrating  the 
flceoery  and  general  geology  of  the  counury ;  a  dellui: 
eetioo  of  the  outlines  of  the  great  Illinois  Coal  Basin, 
which  includes  a  large  portion  of  five  states  and  ter- 
ritoriea,  and  is  so  far  incomparable  with  the  coal  fields 
in  ESpgland,  that  it  is  larger  than  the  whole  island  of 
Great  Britain  itself;  an  analysis  of  the  soils,  coal  and 
ores  of  the  regions  examined ;  an  examination  and 
d^neation  of  some  of  the  extraordinary  mounds  and 
other  antiquities  of  Wisconsin ;  the  heights  of  tables, 
prairies,  hills,  and  mountains ;  and  a  comparison  of 
the  rocks,  &^.  of  the  Upper  Blississippi  with  simi- 
lar rocks  in  other  portions  of  the  United  States,  and 
with  those  of  other  countries,  especially  those  of  a 
eioiilar  formation  in  Great  Britain. 

We  last  week  alluded  to  the  mineral  riches  of  the 
coantry  bordering  on  Lake  Superior.  The  discover- 
iea  in  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  with  others  equally  re- 
markable, which  will  doubtless  follow  similar  surreys 
which  have  been  projected  at  Washington,  leave  no 
doubt  that  the  central  portions  of  North  America  sur- 
pass altogether  in  the  value  of  their  minerals,  all  oth- 
er parts  of  the  world.-^Nev  Todur. 

INTERE8TIKO  BCTKACT. 

^  Amo  this  is  the  Dead  Sea,  and  below  these  dark 
waters  are  the  sites,  perhaps  the  ruins  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  such  as  when  the  smoke  of  the  country 
went  ap,  as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace.  There  is  a  tale, 
that  nothing  living;,  not  even  a  bird,  can  ever  cross  this 
sea.  But  there  is  no  need  of  imaginary  stories,  to 
heighten  the  desolation  of  the  scene,  and  we,  as  well 
as  other  travelers,  qan  testify  to  its  inaccuracy  by  our 
own  observations.  We  believe,  that  its  waters  are 
unfavorable  to  animal  life ;  and  though  a  shell  or  two 
aaay  be  occasionally  picked  up  upon  the  shore,  yet 
the^e  have  been  probably  brought  down  by  the  Jor- 
dan«  ^Tbe  water  is  excessively  bitter  and  nauseous ; 
and  if  additional  evidence  were  wanting,  we  also  could 
testify  to  its  great  gravity,  and  to  the  buoyancy  of  the 
human  bod^,  when  immersed  in  it.  It  is  only  by 
much  exertion,  and  (or  a  very  short  time,  that  any 
Qoe  can  get  and  remain  below  the  surface. 

We  went  from  here  to  the  Jordan,  and  struok  the 
riyer  where  tradition  says  the  children  of  Israel 

Jassed  over,  when  they  first  entered  the  Land  of 
^romise.  On  the  west  side  is  a  low  bottom,  and  on 
the  east  a  high  sandy  bluff,  and  the  shores  of  the  riv- 
er are  covered  with  aquatic  bushes.  The  water  was 
thick  and  turbid,  the  current  rapid,  and  too  deep  to 
be  sounded,  *  for  Jordan  overflowed  all  his  banks,  all 
the  time  of  harvest*  And  here  did  cross  the  Jewish 
Bation,  over  this  turbulent  stream, '  on  dry  ground, 
nntfl  all  the  people  were  passed  clean  over  Jordan.* 
^nd  we  followed  their  route  to  Jericho,  the  frontier 
eity  of  the  Canaanites,  where  *  the  people  shouted 
with  a  great  shout,  that  the  wall  fell  down  flat,  so 
tfiat  the  people  went  up  into  the  city,  every  man 
j^raight  before  him,  and  they  took  the  city.'  There 
W  no  city  now  to  take,  nor  are  there  any  walls  now 
to  iSBa-f-4heie  ure  a  few  miserable  hovels,  made  of 


rude  stones  and  mnd,  and  mined  walls  of  a  bnSdiiig 
of  the  middle  ager,  where  the  wretched  Arabs  bur- 
row, rather  than  live.  Jeridio  has  disappeared  as 
completely  as  her  rival  cities,  which  sunk  before  the 
wraUi  of  the  Almighty.  And  it  requires  an  effort  to 
be  satisfied  that  here  Uie  great  miracle,  which  atteai- 
ed  the  entrance  of  the  Jews  into  Canaan,  was  perforai- 
ed,  though  the  truth  of  the  denunciation  is  before  the 
eyes  of  the  travder ;  *  Cursed  be  the  man  before  the 
Lord,  that  raiseth  up  and  buildeth  this  city  Jericho.*  *' 
Thus  speaks  L.  Cass,  American  Minister  at  Paris, 
who,  in  August,  1838,  stood  upon  the  shoie  of  die 
Dead  Sea,  traversed  the  track-way  of  the  Israelkes 
through  the  wilderness,  and  noted  the  place  of  their 
passage  across  the  Bed  Sea. 


THB  PARTING  OF  BUMMER— vmt.  muvs. 

Tnou'aT  bearing  henoe  thy  roses. 

Glad  Summer ;  fare  thee  well ! 
Thoa*rt  singing  thy  last  melodies 

In  every  wood  and  dell : 
Bat  la  the  golden  sunset 

Of  thy  latest  lingering  day. 
Ok !  tell  me,  o'er  the  chequered  eartfi 

How  hast  thou  passed  away  I 
Briffhtly,  sweet  8ammer !  brightly 

Thine  hours  have  ioated  by, 
To  the  Joyous  birds  of  the  woedlsBd  bosghs ; 

The  rangers  of  the  sky : 
And  brighdy  in  the  forests. 

To  the  wild  deer  boandinff  free : 
And  brightly  'midst  the  pnen  flowers. 

To  the  happy  murmuruig  bee. 
But  how  to  human  bosoms. 

With  all  their  hopes  and  fears ; 
And  thoughts  that  make  them  eagle  wings 

To  pierce  the  unborn  years  I 

Sweet  Summer !  to  the  captive 

Thou  hast  flown  in  burning  dreams 
Of  the  woods,  with  ^l  their  hopes  u4  lesresb 

And  the  blue,  rejoicing  streams ; 
To  the  wasted  and  the  weary. 

On  the  bed  of  aicknese  bonad ; 
In  sweet,  delicious  fantasies. 

That  changed  with  every  sound ; 
To  the  sailor  on  the  billoKm, 

In  longings  wild  and  vain, 
For  the  gashing  founts  and  breeiy  Mils, 

And  me  homes  of  earth  again* 
And  onto  me,  glad  Summer 

How  hast  thou  flown  to  me  I 
My  ehainless  footsteps  nought  have  kept 

From  thy  haunts  of  song  and  glee. 
Thou  hast  flown  in  wavward  visions. 

In  memories  of  the  dead— 
In  shadows  from  a  troubled  heart, 

O'er  a  sunny  pathway  shed ; 
In  brief  and  sadden  strivings 

To  fling  a  weight  aside ; 
'Midst  these,  thy  melodies  have  ( 

And  all  thy  roses  died  ! 

But  oh !  thou  gentle  Summer ! 

If  I  greet  thy  flowers  once  more, 
Brinff  me  again  thy  bnoyaaey. 

Wherewith  my  soul  should  soar  t 

Give  me  to  hail  thy  sunshine 

With  song  and  spirit  free ; 
Or  in  a  purer  land  than  this 

May  oar  next  meeting  be ! 
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WESTERN  8CBNERY. 


Thb  Vrareler  who  Tisits  our  valley,  for  the  first 
time,  advancing  from  the  east  to  the  Ohio  river,  and 
thenee  proceeding  westvrard,  is  struck  with  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  vegetation  which  clothes  the  whole 
fttffkce.  The  vast  extent  and  gloomy  mndeur  of 
the  forest,  the  gigantic  size  and  venerable  antiquity 
of  the  trees,  the  rankness  of  the  weeds,  the  luxuri- 
ance and  variety  of  the  underbrush,  the  long  vines 
that  climb  to  the  tops  of  the  tallest  branches,  Uie  par- 
asites that  hang  in  clusters  from  the  boughs,  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  foliage,  and  the  exuberance  of  the  fruit, 
an  show  a  land  teeming  with  vegetable  life.  The 
forest  is  seen  in  its  majesty ;  the  pomp  and  pride  of 
the  wilderness  is  here.  Here  is  nature  unspoiled, 
and  silence  undisturbed.  A  few  years  ago,  tlus  im- 
pression was  more  striking  than  at  present ;  for  now, 
urms,  villages,  and  even  a  few  large  towns,  are  scat- 
tered over  this  region,  diversifying  its  landscapes,  and 
breaking  in  upon  the  characteristic  wildness  of  its 
fcenery.  Still  there  are  wide  tracts  remaning  in  a 
state  of  nature,  and  displaying  all  the  savage  luxuri- 
ance which  first  attracted  the  pioneer ;  and  upon  a 
general  survey,  its  features  present  at  this  day,  to 
one  accustomed  only  to  Slickly  peopled  countries, 
the  same  freshness  of  beauty,  and  Uie  immensity, 
though  rudeness  of  outline,  which  we  have  been  ac- 
customed to  associate  with  the  landscape  of  the 
West* 

I  know  of  nothing  more  splendid  than  a  western 
forest.  There  is  a  grandeur  m  the  immense  size  of 
the  trees  a  richness  in  the  coloring  of  the  foliage, 
snperior  to  any  thing  that  is  known  in  correspond- 
ing latitudes — a  wildness  and  an  unbroken  stillness 
that  attest  the  absence  of  man — above  all  there  is 
a  vastnesft,  a  boundless  extent,  an  uniterrupted 
continuity  of  shade,  which  prevents  the  attention 
firom  being  distracted,  and  allows  the  mind  to  itself, 
and  the  imagination  to  realize  the  actual  presence 
and  true  character  of  that  which  liad  burst  upon  it 
like  a  vivid  dream.  But  when  the  traveler  forsakes 
the  Ohio,  and  advancing  westward  ascends  to  the  lev- 
el of  that  great  plain,  which  constitutes  the  surface  of 
this  region,  he  finds  himself  in  an  open  champaign 
country — ^in  a  wilderness  of  meadows  clad  in  grass, 
and  destitute  of  trees.  The  transition  is  as  sudden 
as  complete.  Behind  him  are  the  most  gigantic  pro- 
ductions of  the  forest — ^before  him  are  the  lowly,  the 
verdant,  the  delicate  inhabitants  of  the  lawn ;  behind 
him  are  gloom  and  chill,  before  him  are  sunlight  and 
graceful  beauty.  He  has  passed  the  rocky  cliff,  where 
mo  den  of  the  rattle-snake  is  concealed,  the  marshes 
that  send  up  fcetid  steams  of  desolating  miasma,  and 
the  canebrake  where  the  bear  and  the  panther  lurk ; 
and  has  reached  the  pasture  where  the  deer  is  feed- 
ing, and  the  prairie  flower  displays  its  diversified 
hues.  He  has  seen  the  wilderness  in  all  its  savage 
pomp  and  gloomy  grandeur,  arrayed  in  the  terrors  of 
barbarian  state ;  but  now  beholds  it  in  its  festal  garb, 
reposing  in  peace,  and  surrounded  by  light,  gaiety 
and  beauty. 

This  distinction  is  not  imaginary ;  no  one  can  pass 
fiom  one  part  of  this  region  to  another,  without  ob- 
serving the  natural  antithesis  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing; and  that  mind  would  be  defective  in  its  percep- 
tions of  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  which  did  not  feel, 
as  well  as  see,  the  efieot  of  this  singular  contrast. 


There  is  in  the  appearance  of  one  of  our  primitive  for 
ests  a  gloomy  wUdness,  that  throws  a  cast  of  solemm* 
ty  over  the  feelings ;  a  somethmg  in  the  wide-spread 
solitude  which  suggests  to  the  traveler  that  he  is  ^ 
from  the  habitations  of  man — alone,  in  the  compaa- 
ionship  of  his  own  thoughts,  and  the  presence  of  hji 
€rod.  But  the  prairie  landscape  awakens  a  difierent 
train  of  thought.  Here  light  predominates  instead  of 
shade,  and  a  variety  of  hue  instead  of  a  wearisome 
exuberance  and  monotony  of  verdure ;  while  the  ex- 
tent of  the  landscape  allows  the  eye  to  roam  abroad, 
and  the  imagination  to  expand,  over  an  endless  diysr- 
sity  of  agreeable  objects. 

The  remarkable  contrast  is  equally  striking  in  die 
contour  of  the  surface — ^in  the  difference  between  th 
broken  and  the  level  districts.  If  the  traveler  loob 
down  from  the  western  pinnacles  of  the  Alleghenr, 
he  beholds  a  region  beautifully  diversified  with  m 
and  dale,  and  intersected  with  rapid  streams,  h 
western  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  To- 
nessee,  he  finds  every  variety  of  scenic  beauty— the 
hill,  the  plain,  the  valley,  the  rocky  cliff,  the  sedo- 
ded  deU,  the  clear  fountain,  and  the  rivulet  dashinf 
headlong  over  its  bed  of  rock.  The  rivers  have  each 
their  characteristic  scenery.  The  Monongahela  wioi- 
ing  through  a  mountainous  country,  overhung  with 
precipices,  and  shaded  by  heavy  forests,  with  a  cor- 
rent  sufficiently  gentle  to  be  easUy  navigable  to  stto* 
boats,  has  its  peculiar  features,  which  are  instandj 
lost  when  the  traveler  has  passed  on  the  bosom  of 
the  Ohio.  The  winding  course  and  pictaresqoe 
scenery  of  the  Ohio,  between  Pittsbuigh  and  Whe^ 
ing,  impress  the  beholder  as  strictly  wild  and  beauti- 
ful ;  below  the  latter  place,  the  features  of  the  land- 
scape become  soAened,  the  hills  recede  farther  from 
the  river,  are  lofty  and  more  rounded ;  and  again,  af- 
ter passing  Louisville,  these  elevations  are  seen  len 
frequently,  and  gradually  melt  away,  until  the  river 
becomes  margined  by  low  shores,  and  one  continuous 
line  of  unbroken  forest.  But  if  we  leave  the  gentle 
current  of  the  Ohio,  and  ascend  the  Kentucicy  or  the 
Cumberland,  we  again  find  rapid  streams,  overhung 
with  precipices,  and  a  country  abounding  in  tbe  di- 
versities of  a  wild  and  picturesque  scenerv.  Here 
may  be  seen  the  rapid  current  foaming  ana  eddying 
over  beds  of  rock,  and  the  tall  peak  towering  above 
in  solitary  grandeur.  Here  the  curious  traveler  maj 
penetrate  the  gloom  of  the  cavern,  may  clamber  over 
precipices,  or  refresh  himself  firom  the  crystal  (bon- 
tain  bursting  from  the  bosom  of  the  rock.  But  he 
will  find  every  hill  clad  with  timber,  every  valley 
teeming  with  vegetation ;  even  the  crevices  of  ihe 
limestone  parapets  giving  sustenance  to  treee  sod 
bushes. 

The  scenery  presented  on  the  western  shore  of 
the  Ohio  is  altogether  different  The  mountaiOf  ^ 
rock,  the  precipice,  and  limpid  torrent,  are  seen  no 
more ;  and  the  traveler,  as  he  wanders  successively 
over  Indiana,  Illinois.  Missouri,  and  the  vast  wilder- 
ness lying  beyond,  isiSrta^|shed  at  the  immensity  of 
the  great  plain,  the  regularii]^^  its  surface,  and  the 
richness,  the  verdure,  the  b^ty,  of  its  widewipread 
meadows.  \ 

It  is  perhaps  not  easy  to  accouilt  for  the  intense 
curiosity  and  surprise  which  have  lisen  universally 
excited  by  the  existence  of  these  {d^V^ «  ^^^  ^^f 
have  been  found  in  various  parts  of  the  yorid.  The 
steppes  of  Asia,  the  pampas  of  South  imerica,  and 
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A«  deMfftf  of  Aftset,  an  aHka  defdtat*  of  dmben 
But  they  have  existed  from  different  causes;  and 
while  one  has  been  found  too  arid  and  sterile  to  give 
birth  to  vegetation,  and  another  snow-clad  and  inhos- 
pitable, others  exist  in  temperate  climates  and  exhib- 
it the  most  amazing  fertility  of  soil.  These  facts 
diow  that  there  are  various  causes  inimical  to  the 
growth  of  trees,  and  the  forest  is  not  necessarily  the 
spontaneous  product  of  the  earth,  and  its  natural  cov- 
ering, wherever  its  surface  is  leA  uncultivated  by  the 
Itand  of  man.  The  vegetable  kingdom  embraces  an 
Infinite  variety  of  plants,  *  from  the  cedar  of  Lebanon 
to  the  hyssop  that  groweth  on  the  wall  ;*  and  the  plan 
of  nature,  in  which  there  is  no  miscalculation,  has 
provided  that  there  shall  be  a  necessary  concatena- 
tion of  circumstances — ^a  proper  adaptation  of  soil,  cli- 
mate, and  moisture— -of  natural  and  secondary  caus- 
es* to  produce  and  to  protect  each :  just  as  she  has 
assigned  the  wilderness  to  the  Indian,  the  rich  pas- 
tille to  the  grazing  herd,  and  the  Alps  to  the  moun- 
tain goat. 

The  scenery  of  the  prairie  country  excites  a  differ- 
ent feeling.  The  novelty  is  striking,  and  never  fails 
to  cause  an  exclamation  of  surprise.  The  extent  of 
the  prospect  is  exhilarating ;  the  verdure  and  the  flow- 
ers are  beautiful;  and  the  absence  of  shade,  and  con- 
sequent appearance  of  a  profusion  of  light,  produces 
a  gaiety  which  animates  the  beholder. 

It  is  necessary  to  explain  that  these  plains,  although 
preserving  a  general  level  in  respect  to  the  whole 
.country,  are  yet  themselves  not  flat^  but  exhibit  a 
gracefully  waving  surface,  swelling  and  sinking  with 
an  easy  slope,  and  a  full  rounded  outline,  equally 
SToiding  the  unmeaning  horizontal  surface,  and  the 
interruption  of  abrupt  or  angular  elevations.  It  is  that 
surface  which,  in  the  expressive  language  of  the  coun- 
tty,  is  called  rolling,  and  which  has  been  said  to  re- 
semble the  long  heavy  swell  of  the  ocean,  when  its 
waves  are  retiring  to  rest  afler  the  agitation  of  a 
.storm. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  also,  that  the  prairie  is  almost 
always  elevated  in  the  centre,  so  that  in  advancing  in- 
to it  from  either  side,  you  see  before  you  only  the 
plain,  with  its  curved  outline  marked  upon  the  sky, 
and  forming  the  horizon,  but  on  reaching  the  highest 
point,  you  look  around  upon  the  whole  of  the  vast 
scene. 

The  attraction  of  the  prairie  consists  in  its  extent, 
Its  carpet  of  verdure  and  flowers,  its  undulating  sur- 
face, its  groves,  and  the  fringe  of  timber  by  which  it 
is  surrounded.  Of  all  these,  the  latter  is  the  most  ex- 
pressive feature — it  is  that  which  gives  character  to 
the  landsc^ipe,  which  imparts  the  shape  and  marks 
,iiie  boundary  of  the  plain.  If  the  prairie  be  small, 
its  greatest  beauty  consists  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sur- 
rounding margin  of  woodland,  which  resembles. the 
shore  of  a  lake,  indented  with  deep  vistas  like  bays 
and  inlets,  and  throwing  out  long  points,  like  capes 
and  headlands;  while  occasionally  these  points  ap- 
proach so  close  on  eitlier  hand,  that  the  traveler  pass- 
.e«  through  a  narrow  avenue  or  strait,  where  the  shad- 
ows of  ^e  woodland  fall  upon  his  path, — and  then 
again  emerges  into  another  prairie.  Where  the  plain 
is  liffge,  the  forest  outline  is  seen  in  the  far  perspec- 
tive like  the  dim  shore  when  beheld  at  a  distance  from 
the  ocean.  The  eye  sometimes  roams  over  the  green 
meadow,  without  discovering  a  tree,  a  shrub  or  any 
<ibjeet  in  the  immense  expanse,  but  the  wilderness  of 


grass  aad  flowers ;  while  at  another  linie,  tte  parospeat 
is  enlivened  by  the  groves  that  are  seen  interspened 
like  islands,  or  tlie  solitary  tree,  which  stands  alone 
in  the  Uooming  desert. 

If  it  be  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  the  young 
grass  has  just  covered  the  ground  with  a  carpet  of 
delicate  green,  and  especially  if  the  sun  is  just  rising 
from  behind  a  distant  swell  of  the  plain,  and  glitter- 
ing upon  the  dew  drops,  no  scene  can  be  more  love- 
ly to  the  eye.  The  deer  is  seen  grazing  quietly  up- 
on the  plain;  the  bee  is  on  the  wing;  the  wolf,  with 
his  tail  dropped,  is  sneaking  away  to  his  covert  with 
the  felon  tread  of  one  who  is  conscious  that  he  has 
disturbed  the  peace  of  nature ;  and  the  grouse  feeding 
in  flocks  or  in  pairs,  like  the  domestic  fowl,  cover  the 
whole  surface — the  males  strutting  and  erecting  their 
plumage  like  a  peacock,  and  uttering  a  long,  loud, 
mournful  note,  something  like  the  cooing  of  the  dove, 
but  resembling  still  more  the  sound  produced  by  pass- 
ing a  rough  finger  boldly  over  the  surface  of  a  tarn? 
bourine.  The  number  of  these  birds  is  astonishing. 
The  plain  is  covered  with  them  in  every  direction ; 
and  when  they  have  been  driven  from  the  ground  by 
a  deep  snow,  I  have  seen  Uiousands— or  more  prop- 
erly tens  of  thousands — thickly  clustered  in  the  tops 
of  the  trees  surrounding  the  prairie.  They  do  not  re- 
tire as  the  country  becomes  settled,  but  continue  to 
lurk  in  the  tall  grass  around  the  newly  made  farms ; 
and  I  have  sometimes  eeen  them  mingled  with  the 
domestic  fowls,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  farmer's 
door.  They  will  eat  and  even  thrive  when  confined 
m  a  coop,  and  may  undoubtedly  become  domesti- 
cated. 

When  the  eye  roves  ofi*  from  the  green  plain  to  the 
groves  or  points  of  timber,  these  also  are  found  to 
be  at  this  season  robed  in  the  most  attractive  hues. 
l*he  rich  undergrowth  is  in  full  bloom.  The  red-bud, 
the  dog-wood,  the  crab-apple,  the  wild  plum,  the 
cherry,  the  rose,  are  abundant  in  all  rich  lands ;  and 
the  grape  vine,  though  its  bloom  is  unseen,  fills  the 
air  with  fragrance.  The  variety  of  the  wild  fruit  and 
flowering  shrubs  is  so  great,  and  such  the  profusion 
of  the  blossoms  with  which  they  are  bowed  down, 
that  the  eye  is  regaled  almost  to  satiety. 

The  gaiety  of  the  prairie,  its  embellishments,  and 
the  absence  of  the  gloom  and  savage  wildness  of  the 
forest,  all  contribute  to  dispel  the  feeling  of  lonesome- 
ness,  which  usually  creeps  over  the  mind  of  the  soli- 
tary traveler  in  the  wilderness.  Though  he  may  not 
see  a  house  nor  a  human  being,  and  is  conscious  that 
he  is  far  from  the  habitations  of  men,  he  can  scarcely 
divest  himself  of  the  idea  that  he  is  traveling  through 
scenes  embellished  by  the  hand  of  art.  The  flowers, 
so  fragile,  so  delicate,  and  so  ornamental,  seem  to 
have  been  tastefully  disposed  to  adorn  the  scene. 
The  groves  and  clumps  of  trees  appear  to  have  been 
scattered  over  the  lawn  to  beautify  the  landscape,  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  avoid  that  decision  of  the  fancy  which 
persuades  the  beholder,  ihat  such  scenery  has  been 
created  to  gratify  the  refined  taste  of  civilized  man* 
Europeans  are  often  reminded  of  the  resemblance  of 
this  scenery  to  that  of  the  extensive  parks  of  noble- 
men which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  admire  in 
the  old  world ;  the  lawn,  the  avenue,  the  grove,  the 
copse,  which  are  there  produced  by  art,  are  here  pre- 
pared by  nature  ;  a  splendid  specimen  of  massy  archi- 
tecture, and  the  distant  view  of  villages,  are  alone 
wanting  to  render  the  similitude  complete. 
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fai  Ike  mwm»t  the  prairie  k  eerered  with  long 
•eafoi  gnMM»  wbioh  eoon  aseumee  a  golden  hae,  and 
waves  in  the  wind  like,  a  ripe  hanrest.  Those 
who  have  not  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  subject 
would  be  deceived  by  the  accounts  which  are  publish- 
ed of  the  height  of  the  grass.  It  is  seldom  so  tall  as 
Irarders  have  represented,  nor  does  it  attain  its  high- 
Mt  growth  in  the  richest  soU.  In  the  low  wet  prai- 
fies,  where  the  substratum  of  clay  lies  near  the  sur- 
ftce,  the  centre  or  main  stem  of  this  grass,  which 
bears  the  seed,  acquires  great  Sickness,  and  shoots 
up  to  the  height  of  eight  or  nine  feet,  throwing  out  a 
few  short  coarse  leaves  or  blades,  and  the  traveler  of- 
ten finds  it  higher  than  his  head  as  he  rides  through 
it  on  horseback.  The  plants,  although  numerous, 
and  standing  close  together,  appear  to  grow  singly 
«iid  unconnected,  the  whole  force  of  the  vegetative 
power  expanding  itself  upward.  But  in  the  rich  un- 
dulating prairies,  the  grass  is  finer,  with  less  of  stalk, 
and  a  greater  profusion  of  leaves.  The  roots  spread 
and  interweave  so  as  to  form  a  compact  even  soa,  and 
the  blades  expand  into  a  close  thick  sward,  which  is 
seldom  more  than  eighteen  inches  high,  and  often  less, 
until  late  in  the  season  when  the  seed-bearing  stem 
fihoots  up. 

The  first  coat  of  grass  is  mingled  with  small  flow- 
ers ;  the  violet,  the  bloom  of  the  strawberry,  and  oth- 
ers of  the  most  minute  and  delicate  texture.  As  the 
grass  increases  in  size  these  disappear,  and  others, 
taller  and  more  gaudy,  display  their  brilliant  colors 
upon  the  green  surface,  and  still  later  a  larger  and 
coarser  succession  rises  with  the  rising  tide  of  ver- 
dure. A  fanciful  writer  asserts,  that  the  prevalent 
color  of  the  prairie  flowers  is  in  the  spring  a  bluish 
purple,  in  midsummer  red,  and  in  autumn  yellow. 
This  is  one  of  the  notions  that  people  get,  who  stu- 
dy nature  by  the  fireside.  The  truth  is,  that  the  whole 
01  the  surface  of  these  beautiful  plains  is  clad  through- 
out &e  season  of  verdure  with  every  imaginable  vari- 
ety of  color,  *  from  grave  to  gay.'  It  is  impossible  to 
conceive  a  more  infinite  diversity,  or  a  richer  profu- 
sion of  hues,  or  to  detect  any  predominating  tint,  ex- 
cept the  ^een,  which  forms  the  beautiful  ground,  and 
relieves  the  exquisite  brilliancy  of  all  the  others.  The 
only  changes  of  color  observed  at  the  different  seasons 
arise  from  the  circumstance  that  in  the  spring  the  flow- 
ers are  small  and  the  colors  delicate ;  as  the  heat  be- 
comes more  ardent  a  hardier  race  appears,  the  flow- 
ers attain  a  greater  size,  and  the  hue  deepens ;  and 
still  later  a  succession  of  coarser  plants  rise  above  the 
tail  mss,  throwing  out  larger  and  gaudier  flowers. 
As  the  season  advances  from  spring  to  midsummer, 
the  individual  flower  becomes  less  beautiful  when 
closely  inspected,  but  the  landscape  is  far  more  vari- 
egated, rich,  and  glowing. 

In  ihe  winter,  the  prairies  present  a  gloomy  and 
desolate  scene.  The  fire  has  passed  over  them,  and 
consumed  every  vegetable  substance,  leaving  the  soil 
bare,  and  the  surface  perfectly  black.  The  graceful- 
ly waving  outline  which  was  so  attractive  to  the  eye 
when  clad  in  green,  is  now  disrobed  of  all  its  orna- 
ments ;  its  fragrance,  its  notes  of  joy,  and  the  graces 
of  its  landscape  have  all  vanished,  and  the  bosom  of 
^e  cold  earth,  scorched  and  discolored,  is  alone  vi^i- 
Ue.  The  wind  sighs  mournfully  over  the  black 
plain ;  but  there  is  no  object  to  be  moved  by  its  influ- 
ence— ^not  a  tree  to  wave  its  long  arms  in  the  blast, 
nor  a  reed  to  bend  its  fragile  stem — ^not  a  leaf  nor 


e ve A  a  blade  of  gfaas  19  tmaMe  hi  ^  breete. 
is  nothing  to  be  seen  bat  die  cold  dead  eardi  aUd^lUa 
bare  mound,  which  move  no^— and  ^le  traveler,  wMl 
a  singular  sensation,  almost  of  awe,  feek  the  itai 
rushing  over  him,  while  not  an  Object  visibie  id  ikB 
eye,  is  seen  to  star.  Accustomed  as  the  mind  ii  la 
assodats  with  the  action  of  tiie  wind,  its  openti<«  wp^ 
on  surroundiBflT  objects,  and  to  see  natate  bowinf  aiid 
trembling,  and  the  fhigments  of  matter  m&ma^ug  n^ 
on  the  vnnd  as  the  storm  passes,  th^re  is  a  aoi^  «i> 
feet  produced  upon  the  mind  of  one  who  Mk  the  i 
rent  of  air  rdling  heavily  over  him,  whEe 
moves  around.— Weitem  MentMy  MagaarisUb 


THE  SOURCE  OF  THE  MIS8I8SIPPL 

The  following  is  from  Mr.  Schooleraft^s  Narfttrrs 
of  his  Expedition  to  the  heads  of  the  Misslssipfn: 

«*  A  fog  prevented  our  embarking  ijntil  five  o*c1o^ 
in  the  morning,  (13th)  and  it  was  then  impeesibleto 
discern  the  objects  at  a  distance.  We  found  the  chan- 
nel above  the  Naiwa,  diminished  to  a  clever  bfo^ 
more  decidedly  marshy  in  the  character  of  its  siiorss, 
but  not  presenting  in  its  plants  or  trees,  any  tbinf 
particularly  to  distinguish  it  from  the  contignoasknr- 
er  parts  of  the  stream.  The  water  is  still  and  pcMsd- 
like.  It  presents  some  small  areas  of  wild  rice,  b 
appears  to  be  a  favorite  resort  for  the  duck  and  teal, 
who  frequently  rose  up  before  as,  and  were  aroused 
again  and  again  by  our  progress.  An  hoar  and  a 
half  diligently  employed,  brought  as  to  the  foot  of 
Ossowa  Lake.  We  halted  a  moment  to  survey  it 
It  exhibits  a  broad  border  of  aquatic  plants,  w¥k 
somewhat  blackish  waters.  Perch  abound  in  it.  It 
is  the  recipient  of  two  brooks,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  the  source  of  this  fork  of  the  Mississippi.  We 
were  precisely  twenty  minutes  in  passing  through  iL 
We  entered  one  of  the  brooks,  the  most  sontheriy  ia 
position.  It  possessed  no  current,  and  was  fflkd 
with  broad-leaved  plants,  and  a  kind  of  pond-IOy. 
We  appeared  to  be  involved  in  a  morass  where  it 
seemed  equally  impracticable  to  make  the  land,  or 
proceed  far  by  water.  In  this  we  were  not  mista- 
ken ;  Oza  Windib  soon  pushed  his  canoe  into  the 
weeds,  and  exclaimed,  Oma  mikiumna  ^here  ie  the 
portage.^  A  man  who  is  called  upon  for  the  first 
time  to  aebark  in  such  a  place,  will  look  about  to  dis- 
cover some  dry  spot  to  put  his  feet  upon.  No  soch 
spot  however  existed  here.  We  stepped  into  rather 
warm  pond-water,  with  a  miry  bottom.  After  a  hun* 
dred  yards,  or  more,  the  soil  became  firm,  and  we 
soon  began  to  ascend  a  slight  elevation,  where  the 
growth  partakes  more  of  the  character  of  a  foiM. 
Traces  of  a  path  appeared  here,  and  we  suddenly  en- 
tered an  opening  affording  an  eligible  spot  for  landftig. 
Here  our  baggage  was  prepared  for  the  portage.  The 
carbonaceous  remains  of  former  fires,  the  bones  of 
birds,  and  scattered  camp  poles,  proved  it  to  he  a 
spot  which  had  previously  been  occupied  by  the  Indi- 
ans. The  prevailing  growth  at  this  place  is  spruce, 
white  cedar,  tamarack,  and  gray  pine.  Here  we 
breakfasted. 

"  Having  followed  out  this  branch  of  the  Mteis- 
sippi  to  its  source,  it  may  be  observed  that  its  exist- 
ence, as  a  separate  river,  has  hitherto  been  unknown 
in  our  geography.  None  of  the  maps  indicate  the  vA^ 
timate  separation  of  the  Mis9issippi,  above  Caas  Lake» 
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im^aMtfi.  LUb  vtqMtt  dkodd  dMMlbte  be 
IMinifinfd  thai  Ae  latitude  of  the  head  of  this  •tream 
hi  Smmd  lo  he  incDrreet  It  was  not,  however,  to  be 
I  thai  the  inaceunc  j  would  be  so  great  as  to 
I  the  actual  source  an  eatire  degree  south  of  the 
point,  Socht  however,  is  the  conclusion 
(ttiMiAtd  by  present  observations. 
.  ^  The  portage  ficom  the  east  to  the  west  branch  of 
Ihe  rivert  is  estimated  to  be  six  miles.  Beginning 
i^  a  narsh*  it  soon  rises  into  a  little  elevation  of 
ubile  eedar  wood,  matted  with  fallen  trees,  and  ob- 
^jHied  with  mois.  From  this,  the  path  emerges  up- 
•n  diy  ground.  It  soon  ascends  an  elevation  of 
•oeaaic  sand,  having  boulders  and  bearing  pines. 
There  is  then  another  descent,  and  another  eleva- 
tioii*  In  short,  the  traveler  now  finds  himself  cross- 
lag  a  series  of  diluvial  sand  ridges,  which  form  the 
k^ht  of  land  between  the  Mississippi  Valley  and 
Bed  River.  This  ridge  is  locally  denominated  Hau- 
teur des  Terres,  where  it  is  crossed  in  passing  from 
Lac  Plaie  to  Oiterlail  Lake,  from  which  point  it  pro- 
ceeds northward,  separating  the  tributaries  of  the  Uiv- 
ec  des  Corbeaus  from  those  of  Red  River.  It  final- 
ly subtends  both  branches  of  the  Mississippi,  putting 
OiU  a  spur  between  the  east  and  west  fork,  which  in- 
lersects  the  portage,  crosses  the  west  of  Itascan  fork 
•bout  the  point  of  the  Kakabykonce,  or  Little  Rock 
Falls,  and  joining  the  main  ridge,  passes  north-east- 
Wtfdly  of  Lac  Travers  and  Turtle  Lake,  and  is  again 
encountered  in  the  noted  portage  path  from  Turtle 
]»ake  to  Red  Lake.  It  is,  in  fine,  the  table  land  be- 
tween the  waters  of  Hudson*s  Bay  and  the  Mexican 
Gulf.  It  also  gives  rise  to  the  remotest  tributaries 
of  the  River  St.  Louis,  which,  through  Lake  Superi- 
or and  its  connecting  chain,  may  be  considered  as 
fiumishing  the  head  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence. — 
This  table  land  is  probably  the  highest  in  north-wes- 
tern America,  in  this  longitude. 

**  Every  step  we  made  in  treading  these  sandy  el- 
evations, increased  the  ardor  with  which  we  were 
carried  forward.  The  desire  of  reaching  the  actual 
source  of  a  stream  so  celebrated  as  the  Mississippi-^ 
a  stream  which  La  Salle  had  reached  the  mouth  of, 
a  century  and  a  h:'lf  (lacking  a  year)  before,  was  per- 
haps predominant ;  and  we  followed  our  guides  down 
the  sides  of  the  last  elevation,  with  the  expectation  of 
momentarily  reaching  the  goal  of  our  journey.  What 
had  been  long  sought,  at  last  appeared  suddenly. — 
On  turning  out  of  a  thicket  into  a  small  weedy  open- 
faig,  the  cheering  sight  of  a  transparent  body  of  wa- 
ter burst  upon  our  view.  //  was  Itasca  Lake — the 
90urce  of  the  MlasiasippV* 

Itasca  Lake  is  in  every  respect  a  beautiful  sheet  of 
water,  seven  or  eight  miles  in  extent,  lying  among 
hiUs  of  diluvial  formation,  surrounded  with  pines 
which  fringe  the  distant  horizon  and  form  an  agreea- 
Me  contrast  with  the  greener  foliage  of  its  immediate 
shores.  Its  greatest  length  is  from  southeast  to  north- 
west, with  a  southern  prolongation  or  bay,  which  re- 
ceives a  brook.  The  waters  are  transparent  and 
bright,  and  reflect  the  foliage  produced  by  the  elm, 
l3mn,  maple,  and  cherry,  together  with  other  species 
more  abnndant  in  northern  latitudes.  The  lake  it- 
self is  of  irregular  form,  which  will  be  best  ilhistra- 
led  by  the  following  sketch :  It  has  a  singular  is- 
bod,  upon  which  we  landed,  after  an  hour's  paddling 
from  the  spot  of  our  arrival  and  embarkadon.  We 
tead  here  the  forest  trees  above  named  growing  pro- 


miscuously wiik  ihe  betola  and  «pniee*  The  bonef 
of  fish  and  tortoise,  found  at  the  loeality  of  f<mner  bi> 
dian  camp-fires,  indicate  the  existence  of  thesa  cpacifi 
in  the  lake.  We  observed  a  deer  standing  in  the  mar- 
gin of  the  lake.  And  here  as  well  as  throughout  the 
lakes  of  the  region,  we  found  the  dude,  teal  and  loea 
in  possession  of  dieur  favorite  seclusionfl*  Inaumtr* 
able  shells,  (a  species  of  helix,)  were  driven  up  la 
the  head  of  the  island.  Other  parts  of  the  lake  yieM 
a  small  species  of  the  unio,  which  were  found  strew- 
ing the  bed  of  the  outlet.  And  ii  may  be  here  la- 
marked  that  this  shell  exists,  in  the  largest  and  hea- 
viest species  heretofore  known,  in  the  lowest  parte 
of  this  stream— the  Mississippi  having  its  origin  here* 

The  oudet  of  Itasca  Lake  is  perhaps  ten  or  twelva 
feet  broad,  with  an  apparent  depth  of  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  inches.  The  discharge  of  water  iqppears  to 
be  copious  compared  to  its  inlet.  Springs  may,  how- 
ever, produce  accessions  which  are  not  visible,  and 
this  is  probable,  both  from  the  geological  character 
of  the  country,  and  the  transparency  and  coolness  of 
the  water. 

The  height  of  this  lake  above  the  sea,  is  an  objed 
of  geographical  interest,  which,  in  the  absence  of  wot 
tual  survey,  it  may  subserve  the  purposes  of  useftd 
inquiry  to  estimate.  From  notes,  taken  on  the  as- 
cent, it  cannot  be  short  of  160  feet  above  Oass  Lake. 
Adding  the  estimate  of  1330  feet,  submitted  in  J820t 
as  the  elevation  of  that  lake,  the  Mississippi  may  ba 
considered  to  originate  at  an  altitude  of  say  1500  feet 
above  the  Atlantic.  Its  length,  assuming  former  da- 
ta as  the  basis,  and  computing  it  through  Itascan  or 
west  fork,  may  be  placed  at  3160  miles — 182  of 
which  comprises  an  estimate  of  its  lengtli  above  Case 
Lake.  Its  general  course  in  ascending,  above  the  lal* 
ter  point,  is  north  of  west  as  far  as  the  Lac  Travers ; 
then  south  to  its  primary  fork,  which  it  continued, 
following  up  the  .east  fork  to  Kubbakuana  Lake,  .and 
for  some  distance  further.  It  then  varies  a  short  dis- 
tance, north  and  northwest,  then  southwest  and  soatii, 
and  finally  southwest,  to  its  main  source,  in  Ossowa 
Lake. 


.Femalb  Sailor. — Josephine  Fleory,  a  native  of' 
Bret  iville,  has  been  recently  committed  to  priMHi  siC 
Cherboirgfor  haung  robbed  h^r  master  and  mkh 
tress  at  Montaign  le  Bois.  At  sixteen  she  aaramed 
male  attire,  and  hired  herself  as  a  servant  at  Cepe»* 
ces,  but  in  the  summer  left  this  employment,  and  em- 
barked at  Granville  as  a  sailor  in  a  vessel  engaged  la 
the  Newfoundland  cod  fishery.  For  sixteoi  yeaia 
she  led  the  same  life,  being  alternately  a  servant  la 
winter  and  a  sailor  in  summer.  She  at  length  be* 
came  tired  of  this  mode  of  living,  and  lived  four  yean 
as  a  servant  at  Brehai.  From  thence  she  engaged 
herself  as  a  wood  cutter  in  the  forest  of  Gavray.  la 
a  quarrel  in  a  public  house  she  wounded  a  man  sa» 
verely,  and  being  brought  before  the  Correotional  Tii» 
bunal  was  sentenced  to  twelve  months'  imprisonment 
During  her  confinement,  her  sex  was  discovered*  Ot 
her  discharge  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  she  hired  henelf 
to  do  a  day^B  work  at  Montaign  le  Bois,  where  shi 
has  fallen  into  her  present  scrape.  Josephine's  eoia» 
plexion  is  completely  bronzed  by  exposure  ta  all 
weathers,  and  she  has  small  whisluirs. 
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fiXnUCT  RACE  OF  MEN. 


Mr.  J.  B.  Pentland,  in  a  paper  before  die  Brit- 
^h  Aisoeiation  at  Edinburgh,  1834,  statea  the  rea- 
•ona  which  have  led  him  to  conclude  that  there  ex- 
iHed,  at  a  comparatif  ely  recent  period,  a  race  of 
tten  very  differeift  from  any  of  those  ndw  inhabit- 
11^  fmt  globe,  characterized  principally  by  the  an- 
omalous fcrnns  of  the  cranium,  in  which  two  thirds 
of  the  entire  weight  of  the  cerebral  mass  is  placed 
beloiid  the  occipital  foramen,  and  in  which  the  bones 
of  the  face  are  very  much  elongated.  Mr.  Pentland 
entered  into  details  to  prove  that  this  extraordinary 
form  cannot  be  attributed  to  pressure  or  any  external 
force  similar  to  that  still  employed  by  many  Ameri- 
ean  tribes,  and  adduced,  in  confirmation  of  this  view, 
the  opinion  of  Cuvier,  of  G^,  and  of  many  other 
celebrated  naturalists  and  anatomists.  The  remains 
of  this  race  are  found  in  ancient  tombs  among  the 
mountains  of  Peru  and  Bolivia,  and  principaBy  in 
the  great  inter-alpine  valley  of  Titicaca,  and  on  the 
borders  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name.  These 
tombs  present  very  remarkable  architectural  beauty, 
end  appear  not  to  date  beyond  seven  or  eight  centu- 
ries before  the  present  period. 

The  race  of  men  to  which  these  extraordinary 
remains  belong,  appears  to  Mr.  Pentland  to  have 
constituted  the  inhabitants*  of  the  elevated  regions, 
situate  between  the  14th  and  19th  degrees  of  south 
latitude  before  the  arrival  of  the  present  Indian  pop- 
idation,  which,  in  its  physical  characters,  its  cus- 
toms, &c.,  offers  many  analogies  with  the  Asiatick 
races  of  the  old  world. 


tPranOM  Georgetown  MetropoHtan.) 
INDIAN  WRITTEN  LANGUAGE. 

Thb  following  very  interesting  incident  of  Indian 
life,  was  written  by  Govemour  Cass,  our  former 
minister  to  France,  while  on  one  of  those  numerous 
missions  to  the  aboriginal  tribes,  in  which  his  integ- 
rity, sagacity,  and  deep  knowledge  of  the  Indian 
character,  achieved  so  many  beneficial  results  for 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  for  the  outcast  children 
of  the  forest  themselves,  by  the  amicable  relations 
which  he  established,  and  the  treaties  which  he 
«ade  between  them  and  our  government;  and  is 
published  now  by  his  kind  permission.  It  was  the 
practice  of  Governour  Cass,  while  on  these  expe- 
oitioDS,  to  record  minutely  all  the  interesting  partic- 
vlars,  and  the  facts  respecting  the  history,  habits,  and 
characters  of  the  Indian  tribes,  which  practical  ac- 
^va^ntaBce  brought  under  the  knowledge  of  a  saga- 
cious and  inquiring  mind.  By  such  a  man,  what 
▼sluaUe  materials  for  an  authentick  history  of  that 
remarkable  and  perishing  race,  will  not  these  doc- 
vments  present.  We  hope  from  time  to  time,  to 
have  the  high  gratification  of  presenting  further  ex- 
tracts to  the  publick. 

An  incident  occurred,  during  a  recent  tour  to  the 
Northwest,  so  rare  in  itself,  and  which  so  clearly 
shows  the  facility  with  which  communications  may 
be  opened  between  savage  nations,  without  the  in- 
tervention of  letters,  that  I  have  thought  it  would  be 
interesting  to  communicate  to  you. 

The  Chippeways  and  Sioux  are  hereditary  en- 

,  emies,  and  Charlevoix  says  they  were  at  war  when 

the  French  first  reached  the  Mississippi.    I  endeav- 


oured whMi  soMSf  thiij  Is  Isisi  Am  mmm  mkitii 
first  excited  them  to  war,  and  the  time  iHumi  k  soo^ 
menced,  but  they  can  give  ao  rattonal  acooHHoC 
either.  An  intelligent  Chqppewsy  chi«f  iofonasd 
me,  that  the  disput^  boundary  between  thsa^was 
a  subject  of  little  importance,  and  the  qnestimi  ro» 
specting  it,  would  be  easily  adjusted.  He  appease^ 
to  think  they  fought,  because  their  fatkmrs  fma^^ 
before  them. 

This  war  has  been  waged  with  various  snsosss^ 
and  in  its  prosecuticm,  instances  of  courage  and  MekU 
devotion  have  occurred,  within  a  fow  years,  An 
would  not  have  disgraced  the  pages  of  Grecian,  or 
of  Roman  history.  Some  years  since,  mmnny^ 
weary  of  hostilities,  the  chiefs  of  both  nations  met 
and  agreed  upon  a  truce.  But  the  Sioux,  disregat^ 
ing  the  solemn  contract  which  they  had  forsaed,  aaA 
actuated  by  some  sudden  impulse,  attacked  C]le 
Chippeways,  and  murdered  a  number  of  them.  Th4 
old  Chippeway  chief,  who  descended  the  Mississippi 
with  us,  was  present  on  this  occasion,  and  owed  ais 
life  to  the  intrepidity  and  generous  self-devotion  of 
a  Sioux  chief.  This  man  entreated,  remonstrated^ 
and  threatened.  He  urged  his  countir3rmen,  by  every 
motive,  to  abstain  from  any  violation  of  their  faith, 
and  when  he  found  his  remonstrances  useless,  he 
attached  himself  to  the  Chippeway  chief,  ivnd  avowed 
his  determination  of  saving  or  perishing  with  him; 
Awed  by  his  intrepidity,  the  Sioux  finally  agreed  thai 
he  should  ransom  the  Chippeway,  and  he  accord- 
ingly applied  to  this  object  all  me  property  whid 
he  owned.  He  then  accompanied  the  Chippeway 
on  his  journey,  until  he  considered  him  safe  from 
any  party  of  the  Sioux  who  might  be  disposed  to 
follow  him. 

The  Sioux  are  much  more  numerous  than  the 
Chippeways,  and  would  have  overpowered  them 
long  since,  had  the  operations  of  the  former  been 
consentaneous ;  but  they  are  divided  into  so  many 
different  bands,  and  are  scattered  over  such  ao 
extensive  country,  that  their  efforts  have  no  com- 
bination. 

Believing  it  equally  inconsistent  with  humanity 
and  sound  policy,  that  these  border  contests  should 
be  suffered  to  continue,  satisfied  that  government 
would  approve  of  any  plan  of  pacification  which 
might  be  adopted,  and  feeling  that  the  Indians  have 
a  full  portion  of  moral  and  physical  evils,  without 
adding  to  them  the  calamities  of  war,  which  had  na 
definite  object,  and  no  probable  termination,  on  our 
arrival  at  Sandy  lake,  I  proposed  to  the  Chippeway 
chiefs,  that  a  deputation  should  accompany  us  to  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Peter's,  with  a  view  to  establish  a 
permanent  peace  between  them  and  the  Sioux,  The 
Chippeways  readily  acceded  to  this  proposition,  and 
ten  of  their  principal  men  descended  the  Mississippi 
with  us. 

The  computed  distance  from  Sandy  lake  to  the 
St.  Peter*s,  is  six  hundred  miles ;  aiid  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  country  has  been  the  theatre  of  hostile 
enterprises.  The  Mississippi  here  traverses  the 
immense  plains  which  extend  to  the  Missouri,  and 
which  present  to  the  eye  a  speetacle  at  once  in$m» 
eating  and  fatiguing.  Scarcely  the  slightest  varia- 
tion in  the  surface  occurs,  and  they  are  entirely  dnn* 
titute  of  timber.  In  this  debateable  land  the  gaavi 
is  very  abimdant.  Buffaloes,  elks,  and  dears,  ra 
unharmed,  and  unconscio*is  of  harm     The  i 
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t  af  th«  €kifpmn^  aad  Sioux,  render  it 
dtngeroos  for  either,  except  in  strong  parties,  to  yieit 
Ikift  poctioB  of  the  eoimtiy.  The  consequence  has 
hmn  a  great  increase  of  all  the  animals  whose  flesh 
ia  seed  for  food,  Or  whose  fur  is  valuable  for  market. 
We  feond  herds  of  buffalo  quietly  feeding  on  the 
fWm.  There  is  little  difficulty  in  approaching  suf- 
icmrtly  near  to  kill  them.  With  an  eagerness 
which  is  natural  to  all  hunters,  and  with  an  improv- 
ideace  which  always  attend  those  excursions,  the 
animals  are  frequently  killed  without  any  necessity, 
aad  no  other  part  is  then  preserved  but  the  tongue. 

There  is  something  extremely  novel  and  interest- 
lag  in  this  pursuit  The  immense  plain,  extending 
aa  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  is  spotted  here  and 
there  with  droves  of  buffaloes.  The  distance,  and 
the  absence  of  known  objects,  render  it  difficult  to 
aatimate  the  number  or  the  size  of  these  animals. 
The  hunters  approach  them  cautiously,  keeping  to 
the  leeward,  lest  the  buffaloes,  whose  scent  is  very 
acute,  should  observe  them.  The  moment  a  gun  is 
fired,  the  buffaloes  scatter,  and  scour  the  field  in 
Ofery  direction.  Unwieldy  aS  they  appear,  they 
iBOve  with  celerity.  It  is  difficult  to  divert  them 
from  their  course,  and  the  attempt  is  always  hazard- 
ous. One  of  the  party  barely  escaped  with  his  life 
from  this  act  of  temerity.  The  hunters  who  are  sta- 
tioned on  difl*erent  parts  of  the  plain,  fire  as  the  ani- 
mals pass  them.  The  repeated  discharge  of  guns 
in  every  direction,  and  the  shouts  of  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  pursuit,  and  the  sight  of  the  buffaloes 
at  full  speed  on  every  side,  give  an  animation  to  the 
scene  which  is  rarely  equalled. 

The  droves  which  we  saw  were  comparatively 
amall.  Some  of  the  party,  whom  we  found  at  St. 
Peter's,  and  who  had  arrived  at  that  place  by  land 
fioom  the  Council  Bluffs,  estimated  one  of  the  droves 
which  they  saw  to  contain  two  thousand  buffaloes. 

As  we  neared  this  part  of  the  country,  we  found 
our  Chippeway  friends  cautious  and  observing.  The 
flag  of  the  United  States  was  flying  over  all  our  ca- 
noes, and,  thanks  to  the  character  which  our  country 
acquired  by  the  events  of  the  last  war,  I  found,  in 
our  progress  through  the  whole  Indian  country,  after 
we  had  once  left  the  great  line  of  communication, 
that  thib  flag  was  a  passport  which  rendered  our 
jooniey  safe.  We  consequently  felt  assured  that  no 
wandering  party  of  the  Sioux  would  attack  even  their 
aaamies  while  under  our  protectiorvt  But  the 
C^i^peways  could  not  appi'eciate  the  influence  the 
.^nerican  flag  would  have  upon  other  nations,  nor  is 
It  probable  they  estimated  with  much  accuracy  the 
laotives  which  induced  us  to  assume  the  character 
c^an  umpire.  The  Chippeways  landed  occasionally 
to  examine  whether  any  of  the  Sioux  had  recently 
f  inted  that  quarter.  In  one  of  these  excursions,  a 
Chippeway  found  in  a  conspicuous  place  a  piece  of 
bircli  bark,  made  flat  by  being  fastened  between  two 
atieka  at  each  end,  and  about  eighteen  inches  long  by 
two  broad.  This  bark  contained  the  answer  of  the 
8ioiix  nation  to  the  proposition  which  had  been  made 
by  the  Chippeways  for  a  termination  of  hostilities. 
S<»  aangmnary  had  been  the  contest  betwen  these 
trUws,  that  no  personal  communication  could  take 
place.  Neither  the  sanctity  of  office,  nor  the  impor- 
taaae  of  the  message,  could  protect  the  ambassador 
of^itker  party  from  the  vengeance  of  the  other. 
Saoaa  tiine  preceding,  the  Chippeways,  anxious 
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for  the  restoration  of  peace,  had  sent  a  aanbar  a( 
their  young  men  into  these  plains  with  a  similar 
piece  of  bark,  upon  which  they  had  represented  their 
desire. 

This  bark  had  been  left  hanging  to  a  tree,  in  an 
exposed  situation,  and  had  been  found  and  taken 
away  by  a  party  of  Sioux. 

The  proposition  had  been  examined  and  discussed 
in  the  Sioux  villages,  and  the  bark  which  was  found 
contained  their  answer.  The  Chippeway  who  had 
prepared  the  bark  for  his  tribe  was  with  us ;  and  on 
our  arrival  at  St.  Peter's,  finding  that  it  was  lost,  I  re« 
quested  him  to  make  another.  He  did  so,  and  pro- 
duced what  I  have  no  doubt  was  a  perfect  ybc  simiU. 
The  Chippeways  explained  to  us  with  great  facilityi 
the  intention  of  the  Sioux,  and  apparently  with  aa 
much  readiness  as  if  some  common  chaiacter  had 
been  established  between  them. 

The  junction  of  the  St.  Peter's  with  the  Missis* 
sippi,  where  the  principal  part  of  the  Sioux  reside, 
was  represented,  and  also  the  American  fort,  with  a 
sentinel  on  duty,  and  the  flag  flying.  The  principal 
Sioux  chief  was  named  the  Six,  alluding,  I  believe, 
to  the  band  of  villages  under  his  influence.  To 
show  that  he  «ras  not  present  at  the  deliberatioa 
upon  the  subject  of  peace,  he  was  represented  upon 
a  smaller  piece  of  bark,  which  was  attached  to  the 
other.  To  identify  him,  he  was  drawn  up  with  six 
heads  and  a  large  medal.  Another  Sioux  chief 
stood  in  the  foreground,  holding  a  pipe  in  his  right 
hand,  and  his  weapons  in  his  left.  Even  we  could 
not  misunderstand  that,  like  our  own  eagle  with  the 
olive-branch  and  arrows,  he  was  desirous  of  peace, 
but  prepared  for  war. 

The  Sioux  party  contained  fifly-nine  warriours,  and 
this  number  was  indicated  by  fifty-nine  guns,  which 
were  drawn  upon  one  comer  of  the  bark.  The  only 
subject  which  occasioned  any  difficulty  in  the  inter* 
pretation  of  the  Chippeways,  was  owing  to  an  inci* 
dent  of  which  they  were  ignorant 

The  encampment  of  our  troops  had  been  removed 
from  the  low  grounds  upon  the  St.  Peter's,  to  a  high 
hill  upon  the  Mississippi :  two  forts  were  therefore 
drawn  upon  the  bark,  and  the  solution  of  this  enig- 
ma could  not  be  discovered  until  our  arrival  at  St 
Peter's.  The  eflfect  of  the  discovery  of  this  bark 
upon  the  minds  of  the  Chippeways  was  vbible  and 
innnediate.  Their  doubts  and  apprehensions  ap- 
peared to  be  removed,  and  during  the  residue  of  the 
journey,  their  conduct  and  feelings  where  complete- 
ly changed. 

The  Chippeway  bark  was  drawn  in  the  same 
general  manner,  and  Sandy  lake,  the  principal 
place  of  their  residence,  was  represented  with  much 
accuracy.  To  remove  any  doubts  respecting  it,  a 
view  was  given  of  the  old  northwestern  establish- 
ment, situated  upon  the  shore,  and  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  American  Fur  Company.  No  pro- 
portion was  preserved  in  their  attempt  at  delineatioa. 
One  mile  of  the  Mississippi,  including  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Peter's,  occupied  as  much  space  aa  the 
whole  distance  to  Sandy  lake,  nor  was  there  any 
thing  to  show  that  one  part  was  nearer  to  the  spec- 
tator than  another ;  yet  the  object  of  each  party  was 
completely  obtained.  Speaking  languages  radically 
diflferent  from  each  other — for  the  Sioux  constitute 
one  of  the  three  general  divisions,  into  which  the 
eariy  French  writers  have  ananged  the  aborigiaaa 
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9t  mar  acucry,  whfle  Om  CUppeiivj*  in  a  brm^fa 
«f  wMal  tkey  call  th«  Algonqaint — lund  without  uiy 
MWfeallooal  ckmncter  established  between  then, 
these  sarages  had  thus  opened  a  communication 
upon  the  most  important  suoject  which  could  occu« 
fjr  their  attention.  Propositieos  leading  to  a  peace 
were  made  and  accepted,  and  the  sin^Ucity  of  the 
-WMde  ooidd  only  be  equalled  by  the  distinctness  of 
tike  representations,  and  by  the  ease  with  which  they 
•were  nnderstood. 

An  incident  like  this,  of  rare  occurrence  at  the 
ffesest  day,  and  throwing  some  light  upon  the  mode 
ii  communication  before  the  invention  of  letters, 
ezdtod  in  us  all,  as  may  be  expected,  the  greatest 
interest  It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  on  our 
trriral  at  St  Peter's,  we  found  that  Col.  Learen- 
worth  had  been  as  attenti?e  and  indefatigable  upon 
this  subject,  as  upon  erery  other  which  fell  within 
the  sphere  of  his  command. 

During  the  preceding  winter,  he  visited  a  tribe  of 
the  Chippew^rs  upon  this  pacifick  mission,  and  had, 
with  the  aid  of  tlie  agent,  Mr.  Taliferro,  prepared 
the  minds  of  both  tribes  for  a  permanent  peace. 
The  Sioux  and  Chtppewa3rs  met  in  council,  at 
which  we  all  attended,  and  smoked  the  pipe  of 
peace  .together.  They  then,  as  thev  say  in  their 
figurative  language,  buried  the  tomahawk  so  deep 
that  it  could  never  be  ^lug  up  again,  and  our  Chippe- 
way  friends  departed  wcdl  satisfied  with  the  results 
of  the  mission. 

We  discovered  a  remarkable  coincidence,  as  well 
in  the  sound  as  in  the  application,  between  a  word 
in  the  Sionx  langumge  and  one  in  our  own.  The 
circumstance  is  singular,  and  I  deem  it  worthy  of 
notice.  The  Sioux  call  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony, 
Ha,  Ha,  and  the  pronunciation  is  in  every  respect 
similar  to  the  same  word  in  the  English  language. 
I  could  not  learn  that  this  word  was  used  for  any 
other  purpose,  and  I  believe  it  is  confined  in  its  ap- 
plication to  that  place  alone. 

The  traveller,  in  ascending  the  Mississippi,  turns 
a  projecting  point,  and  these  falls  suddenly  appear 
before  him  at  a  short  distance.  Every  man,  savage 
or  civilized,  must  be  struck  with  the  ma^iificent 
spectacle  which  immediately  opens  to  his  view. 
There  is  an  assemblage  of  objects,  which,  added  to 
^e  solitary  grandeur  of  the  scene,  to  the  height  of 
die  cataract,  and  to  the  eternal  roar  of  its  waters, 
inspire  the  spectator  with  awe  and  admiration. 

In  his  anecdotes  of  painting,  it  is  stated  by  Hor- 
ace Walpole,  that  "  on  the  intervention  of  fosses  for 
bonndarieSf  the  common  people  called  them  Ha,  Ha, 
to  express  their  surprise  at  finding  a  sudden  and  un- 
perceived  check  to  their  walk."  I  believe  the  name 
IS  yet  used  in  this  manner  in  England. 

It  is  certainly  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the 
same  word  should  be  applied  by  one  of  the  most 
civilized  and  by  one  of  the  most  barbarous  people, 
to  objects,  which,  although  not  the  same,  were  yet 
calculated  to  excite  the  admiration  of  the  observer. 

Nothing  can  show  more  clearly  how  fallacious 
an  those  deductions  of  comparative  etymology 
which  are  founded  upon  a  few  words,  carefully 
gleaned,  here  and  there,  from  languages  having  no 
common  origin,  and  which  are  used  by  people  hav- 
ing neither  connexion  nor. intercourse.  The  com- 
nK>n  doBcent  of  two  nations  can  never  be  traced  by 
%m  ao^ental  eoAMnanos  of  a  few  syllahlas  otj 


words,  and  the  attsa|it  n«t  Uad  w  into  tha 
of  fancy. 

The  Sionx  language  is  probably  one  of  tha  aioat 
barren  which  is  sp^sn  by  any  of  our  aboriginal 
tribes.  Col.  I.ieavenworth,  who  ifiade  considerabia 
proficiency  in  it,  calculated,  I  believe,  that  the  num- 
ber of  words  did  not  exceed  one  thousand.  Thej 
use  more  gestures  in  their  conversation  than  any 
Indians  I  have  seon,  and  this  is  a  necesaaiy  resttk 
of  the  poverty  of  their  language. 


NBW  AIR  BNGINB. 

Both  in  England  and  Prance  many  onsuceessfiil 
attempts  have  been  made  to  convert  air  into  a  motive 
power — Sir  George  Cayley  has  at  length  succeeded. 
The  public  will  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  for 
themselves  of  the  value  of  this  discovery,  as  soon  as 
a  locomotive  carriage,  now  in  progress  of  roanufae- 
ture,  can  be  got  ready.  The  principle  of  the  new 
engine  is  .easily  eiy>Iained — the  details  we  reserve 
for  another  occasion.  Air  is  compressed  by  the 
pump  into  a  receiver,  to  be  used  when  wanted.  Mo- 
tion is  communicated  to  the  wheels  by  pistons  acted 
upon  by  the  air,  which  is  rarefied  by  heat  in  its  pas- 
sage from  the  receiver  to  the  cylinders,  where  it  acts 
upon  the  pinton  rod  much  in  the  same  way  that 
steam  does.  Thus,  to  communicate  motion  to  the 
piston,  a  portion  of  the  air  in  the  receiver  is  forced 
by  compression  into  tubes  subjected  to  heat,  and 
from  thence,  in  its  rarified  state,  it  rushes  to  the  cyl- 
inders as  the  only  place  of  escape.  Motion  is  se- 
cordingly  produced.  An  experimental  engine,  upon 
this  plan,  was  exhibited  last  year  to  Messrs.  Babbage, 
Rennie,  Gordon,  Bramah,  Ronton,  and  others.  It 
worked  with  great  steadiness  at  rather  above  five 
horse  power.  The  power,  which  was  under  perfect 
control,  was  capable  of  immediate  increase  or  de- 
crease, the  expense  of  fuel  following  exactly  the 
same  ratio  as  the  power,  which  is  one  of  the  peculi- 
arities of  this  engine.  If  it  were  stopped  for  a  min- 
ute, or  any  number  of  minutes,  or  for  half  an  honr, 
no  loss  of  fuel  took  place — that  is  to  say,  no  lo« 
takes  place  while  the  engine  stands  idle.  No  water 
b  required — a  serious  consideration;  and  the  con- 
sumption of  coke  is  only  from  four  to  five  ponndi 
weight  per  horse  power  per  mile. 

This  experimental  engine,  though  perfect  as  to 
power,  was  found  inconvenient,  in  cx)n8eqoenee  of 
some  of  the  dust  from  the  c6ke  getting  into  the  work- 
ing cylinders,  which  caused  them  to  require  mon 
lubrication  than  was  convenient  for  practical  porpo- 
ses.  The  engine  now  building  is  constructed  npos 
a  plan  to  do  away  with  this  evil,  which  appears  lo 
be  the  only  remaining  impediment  to  be  overeome. 
The  air  engine,  by  obviating  the  necessity  of  carrj- 
ing  water,  and  by  obtaining  the  full  power  firom  eoa- 
bustion  in  the  most  economical  manner,  bids  fair  to 
be  applicable  on  many  occasions  where  the  stosn 
engine  is  inconvenient,  and  to  vie  wkh  it  in  power. 
We  are  extremely  anxious  to  see  the  new  machioo 
at  work.  Mining  Joumftl,  Decanober,  IMO. 


Tnaas  are,  according  to  some  wnlars,  near  thins 
thousand  muscles  in  the  oommon  grasshof^par. 
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▲  WMHIMS  TEAmrioir. 


Whin  the  Floridas  were  erected  into  a  terrkery 
of  tbe  United  States^  one  of  the  earliest  earea  of 
tlbe  governor,  William  P.  DoTal,  was  directed  to 
the  instruction  and  civilization  of  the  natives. 
For  this  purpose  he  called  a  meeting  of  the  chiefs, 
in  which  he  informed  them  of  the  wish  of  their 
Great  Father  at  Washington,  that  they  should 
have  schools  and  teachers  among  them,  and  that 
their  children  shoald  be  instructed  like  the  chil- 
dren of  white  mem  The  chiefs  listened  with 
their  customary  silence  and  decorum  to  a  long 
i^ech,  setting  forth  the  advantages  that  would 
licerae  to  them  from  this  measure,  and  when  he 
had  concluded,  begged  the  interval  of  a  day  to 
deliberate  on  it. 

On  the  following  day,  a  solemn  convocation 
was  held,  at  which  one  of  their  chiefs  addressed 
the  governor  in  the  name  of  all  the  rest. 

"My  brother,"  said  he  ** we  have  been  think- 
ing  over  the  proposition  of  our  Great  Father  at 
Washington  to  send  teachers  and  set  up  schools 
among  us.  We  are  very  thankful  for  the  interest 
he  takes  in  our  welfare ;  but  after  much  delibera- 
tion, have  concluded  to  decline  his  offer.  What 
will  do  very  well  for  white  men,  will  not  do  for 
red  men; I  know  you  white  men  say  we  all  come 
from  the  same  father  and  mother,  but  you  are 
mistaken.  We  have  a  tradition  handed  down 
from  our  forefathers,  and  we  believe  it,  that  the 
Great  Spirit,  when  he  undertook  to  make  men, 
made  the  black  man ;  it  was  his  first  attempt,  and 
iretty  well  for  a  beginning ;  but  he  soon  saw  that 
le  bungled ;   so  he  determined  to  try  his  hand 

ain.     He  did  so,  and  made  the  red  man.    He 

ed  him  much  better  than  the  black  man,  but 
still  he  was  not  exactly  what  he  wanted.  So  he 
tried  once  more,  and  made  the  white  man — and 
then  he  was  satisfied.  You  see,  therefore,  that 
you  were  made  last,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  call 
you  my  youngest  brother. 

'^  When  the  Great  Spirit  had  made  the  three 
men,  he  called  them  together  and  showed  them 
three  boxes.  The  first  was  filled  wiih  hooks,  and 
maps,  and  papers ;  the  second  with  bows  na^  ar- 
rows, knives  and  tomahawks ;  the  third,  with 
spades,  axes,  hoes,  and  hammers.  "  These,  my 
sons,"  said  he,  "  are  the  means  by  which  you  are 
to  live  I  choose  among  them  according  to  your 
fancy. 

"  The  white  man  being  the  favorite,  had  the 
first  choice.  He  passed  by  the  box  of  working 
tools  without  notice ;  but  when  he  came  to  the 
weapons  for  war  and  hunting,  he  stopped  and 
looked  hard  at  them.  The  red  man  trembled, 
for  he  had  set  his  heart  upon  that  box.  The  white 
man,  however,  after  looking  upon  it  for  a  moment, 
passed  on,  and  chose  the  box  of  books  and  pa- 
pers. The  red  man's  turn  came  next,  and  you 
may  be  sure  he  seized  with  joy  upon  the  bows 
luid  arrows  and  tomahawks.  As  to  the  black  man, 
he  had  no  choice  left,  but  to  put  up  with  the  box 
of  tools. 

"  From  this  it  is  clear  that  the  Great  Spirit  in- 
tended the  white  man  should  learn  to  read  and 
write;  to  understand  all  about  the  moon  and 
•tars;  and  to  make  everything,  even  ram  and 


likec 


whiskey.  ThM  th«9Ml  nMi«faoAldheai]iit.«ii 
htmter,  and  a  mighty  warrior,  but  he  was  sot  te 
learn  anything  from  books,  as  the  Great  SpirU 
had  not  given  him  any ;  nor  was  he  to  make  turn 
and  whiskey,  lest  be  should  kill  himself  with 
drinking.  As  lo  the  blaok  man,  as  he  had  ndthii^ 
but  working  tools,  it  was  clear  he  was  to  woul 
for  the  white  and  red  man,  which  he  has  continued 
to  do. 

'*  We  must  go  according  to  the  wishes  of  tha 
Great  Spirit,  or  we  shall  get  into  trouble.  To 
know  how  to  read  and  write  is  very  good  for 
white  men,  but  very  bad  for  red  men.  ft  makes 
white  men  better  but  red  men  worse.  Some  of 
the  Creeks  and  Cherokees  learnt  to  read  and 
write,  and  they  are  thereat  est  rascals  among 
all  the  Indians.  They  went  on  to  Washington 
and  said  they  were  going  to  see  their  Great  Fa- 
ther, to  talk  about  the  good  of  the  nation.  And 
when  they  got  there,  they  all  wrote  upon  a  little 
piece  of  paper,  without  the  nation  at  home  know- 
ing anything  about  it.  And  the  first  thing  the  ' 
nation  at  home  knew  of  the  matter,  they  were 
called  tOjg^ether  by  the  Indian  agent,  who  showed 
them  a  little  piece  of  paper,  which  he  told  them 
was  a  treaty,  which  their  brothers  had  made  in 
their  name,  with  their  Great  Father  at  Washing- 
ton. And  as  they  knew  not  what  a  treaty  was, 
he  held  tm  the  little  piece  of  paper,  and  they 
looked  under  it,  and  lo !  it  covered  a  ^reat  ex- 
tent of  country,  and  they  found  that  their  bretbh 
ren,  by  knowing  how  to  read  and  write,  had 
sold  their  houses  and  their  knds,  and  the  graves 
of  their  fathers;  and  that  the  white  man,  by 
knowing  how  to  read  and  write,  had  gained  them. 
Tell  our  Great  Father  at  Washington,  therefore, 
that  we  are  very  sorry  that  we  cannot  receive 
teachers  among  us;  for  reading  and  writing, 
though  very  good  for  white  men,  is  very  bad  for 
Indians.*' 


MONTGOMERY. 


Descended  from  that  Montgomery  who  slew 
Henri  II.  of  France  in  a  tournament,  and  belong- 
ing to  one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  m 
France,  Robert  Montgomery  early  embraced  the 
career  of  arms.  He  distinguished  himself  under 
the  Prince  de  la  Lippe,  pupil  of  the  Great  Fred- 
erick, who  displayed  so  much  talent  in  the  de* 
fence  of  Portugal  in  the  Seven  Years'  War.  His 
regiment  having  been  transferred  to  America  af- 
ter the  peace,  he  found  himself  at  New  York  at 
the  commencement  of  our  Revolution.  A  cause 
so  just  as  that  which  raised  the  English  colonies 
in  rebellion,  could  not  fail  to  awaken  all  the 
sympathies  of  a  generous  spirit.  He  abandoned 
no  country  of  his  own  in  becoming  an  American. 
For  five  eenturies  the  noble  sons  of  Ireland  have 
had  no  country  !  A  friend  of  Robert  Livingston, 
and  admitted  into  his  family  with  all  that  intim- 
acy which  revolutions  create  and  cement  so  pre- 
cociously between  those  who  devote  themselves 
to  a  common  danger  for  a  common  cause,  he 
MNi^t  «iid  obtaiMd  the  haad  of  Janet  Livingston* 
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Tke  hfif,  of  ft  clMit>elet  wwdiy  of  the  Bo«ie  of 
^e  Seipiot)  bad  undarstood  better  tbaa  it  was 
iraderetood  by  the  daugbteri  of  tbe  Ceearty  all 
tluit  there  is  ofdiffaity  in  the  position  of  the  wife 
who  carries  with  her  to  the  tomb  a  aame  illustri' 
o«8  and  Tenerated  by  an  entire  nation.  Left  a 
widow  when  still  yonng,  she  wore  for  half  a  cen- 
tury her  mourning  for  her  soldier — (it  was  thus 
she  always  named  him)-— and  threw  off  that  attire 
of  gloom  only  on  the  eve  of  the  day  on  which, 
from  the  same  abode  from  which  she  had  last  be- 
held  him  at  his  parting  from  her,  fall  of  life  and 
hope,  she  saw  passing  before  her  on  the  Hudson, 
a  steamboat  which  bore  on  its  deck,  overshadow- 
ed by  twenty  star-spangled  banners,  the  mortal 
remains  of  her  husband. 

Clinton,  then  governor  of  New  York,  had 
thought  that  the  moment  had  arrived  to  accomplish 
a  great  act  of  national  piety.  The  British  fi^ovem- 
ment  sympathized  generously  with  the  noble  idea. 
These  fflorious  remains,  found  undisturbed  in 
the  tomb  where  they  had  been  laid  half  a  centu- 
ry before  by  the  English  soldiers^  were  delivered 
over  by  the  orders  of  the  governor  of  Canada 
to  the  American  veterans  commissioned  to  re- 
ceive them.  Transported  with  a  religous  pomp 
to  New  York,  they  were  deposited  in  the  church 
of  St.  Paul,  in  the  cenotaph  that  had  been  erect- 
ed to  the  warrior's  memory. 

Thus,  when  Greece — after  avengidgat  Salamis, 
at  Plats,  at  Myeale,  the  outrages  of  Xerxes,  the 
conflagration  of  Athens  kindled  by  the  ferocious 
Mardonius — free,  flourishing,  glorious,  by  im- 
mortal victories,  was  not  less  triumphant  in  her 
arts  than  she  had  been  in  her  arms,  did  Pericles 

father  up  the  bones  of  the  citizens  that  fell  at 
farathon,  those  sacred  bones  blanched  by  sixty 
winters,  and  deposite  them  in  a  common  tomb — 
honoring  the  memory  of  those  martyr's  to  their 
country  s  cause,  with  that  eloquence,  those  in- 
spired nymns,  those  solemn  games,  with  which 
Athens  repaid  the  blood  shed  for  her  by  her 
brave  sons.  Democratic  Review. 


SILVER  MINES  OF  CHIHUAHUA. 
SoHB  account  of  the  state  of  Chihuahua,  one  of 
the  interior  departments  of  Mexico,  was  recently 
communicated  in  a  letter  from  a  merchant  of  that 
country  published  in  the  Washington  Globe. 
Chihuahua  is  rich  in  silver  mines.  During  a  pe- 
riod of  four  years,  from  1824  to  1828,  a  single 
mine  situated  on  the  great  chain  of  mountains  to 
the  east  of  the  city  of  Chihuahua  produced  more 
than  eleven  millions  of  dollars  ia  silver.  But  this 
was  a  rare  product.  At  present  from  two  to  two 
and  a  half  millions  are  obtained  annually  from 
the  mines  of  this  district,  the  greater  portions  of 
them  being  paralysed  on  account  of  the  very 
high  price  of  quicksilver.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  precious  metal  thus  yielded  is  shipped  from 
the  ports  of  Mazatlan  and  Guaymas,  on  the  Pa- 
cific ocean,  in  exchange  for  goods  brought  from 
England,  the  rest  is  exported  by  the  way  of  Mat- 
amoras  or  some  other  pert  ms  tke  C^ulf  of  Mexico* 


There  are  six  chief  mining  tewns  in  the  de> 
partment  of  Chihnahna,  in  wkiek  there  are  np- 
ward  of  four  hundred  shafts  of  mines ;  Uie  few  that 
are  now  worked  employ  from  12,000  to  15»00Q 
workmen.  Their  duration  is  said  to  be  incal* 
cttlable,  and  as  the  country  is  explored  more  an4 
more,  new  mines  are  discovered.  It  is  the  opia- 
ion  of  the  writer  that  the  application  of  steais 
power  to  the  working  of  the  mines  would  great^ 
facilitate  operations  and  render  the  business  moi^ 
profitable.  The  system  of  large  companies,  it  ii 
thought^  would  also  be  an  important  improvevsal 
in  the  mode  of  conducting  the  business,  as  at  pres- 
ent the  mines  are  mostly  in  the  hands  of  men  of 
limited  means  who  are  not  able  to  nndertake  ^ 
large  system  of  arrangements. 


TRANQUILLITY. 

One  dav  brings  on  another  day ;  one  year  hi 
lows  another;  let  us  take  the  time  as  it  come& 
The  sources  of  all  pleasure  are  in  our  heart; 
he  who  seeks  them  elsewhere  outrages  the  divin- 
ity. My  projects,  my  desires  and  my  hopcL 
never  go  beyond  my  own  bosom.  Rivers  rcS 
rapidly  to  the  sea,  and  enter  therein  without 
troubling  it ;  my  heart  is  the  same ;  all  the  evenU 
of  the  great  world  would  not  cost  me  a  single 
care.  Truth  is  my  compass  and  moderation  mj 
helni.  The  clouds  arise  and  the  clouds  descend 
in  rain  wit  hout  causing  roe  any  inquietude.  When 
tbev  conceal  the  sun  from  roe  by  day,  I  try  to 
look  at  the  stars  by  night.  My  clothes  are  made 
of  common  cloth,  my  food  is  <oarse,  and  the 
thatch  that  covers  my  roof,  decays  every  year, 
but  what  would  it  have  been  to  me  to  have  been 
dressed  in  silk  to-day,  and  to  have  digested  costly 
dishes  1  Golden  roofs  do  not  keep  out  sleepless- 
ness and  care ;  and  were  the  country  shaken  by 
an  earthquake,  how  easy  I  can  gain  my  hunable 
door !  my  patrimony  is  at  the  end  of  two  arms, 
and  every  day  gives  me  its  harvest.  When  it  is 
very  hot,  I  cool  myself  in  the  shade  of  a  tree,* 
and  when  it  is  very  cold,  I  warm  myself  by  work- 
ing. Old  age  is  coming  upon  me,  but  my  children 
are  young,  and  will  repay  me  for  what  I  have 
done  for  them.  If  they  always  observe  tr^ithand 
moderation,  a  hundred  years  will  not  cost  then 
a  sigh.  Whatever  tempests  may  arise,  tranquil- 
lity is  a  port  always  open  to  the  innocent  hearl. 
Hail,  tranquillity  of  the  soul!  Sweet  charm  of 
life,  kings  would  sell  their  crowns  to  buy  thee  if 
they  knew  thy  value.  Complete  thy  benefits; 
thou  hast  helped  me  to  live  well — help  me  to 
die  welL  Trantlation  of  a  Chinese  pocBU 

AN  INDIAN  CX)UNCIL. 
In  the  autumn  of  1830,  the  writer  was  present  at 
a  council  of  Indian  chiefs,  held  in  the  gardens  of 
Government  House,  at  Toronto,  the  capital  of  Upper 
Canada.  It  had  been  convoked  by  the  lieutfenant-gov- 
emour  of  the  province,  (Sir  J.  Colbome,)  for  the  par- 
pose  of  ascertaining  the  sentimentsof  the  tribes  with 
respect  to  a  contemplated  allotment  of  land  in  certain 
fixed  portions  'lO  families  among  them,  with  the  view 
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Dfiiitmng  tbem  to  settled  modes  of  liie.  IBMj  in 
^  morning,  the  chieftains  of  the  forest  were  seen 
lending  thei;  way,  in  foil  attire,  towards  the  gOTem- 
flUent-house.  K  double  circle  of  seats  had  been 
arranged  in  the  open  air  before  the  entry,  and  here 
tiM  chiefs,  to  ^e  number  of  forty,  were  seated  ;  on 
the  landing  to  the  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  entry 
was  placed  a  taUe,  behind  which  8t<^  his  excel- 
lency surrounded  by  his  staff  in  fall  uniform  ;  at  the 
tMt  a  secretary  was  sitting ;  and  around,  beyond  the 
eirole  of  seats,  was  drawn  up  a  guard  of  honour,  of  the 
seventy-first  highlanders,  in  their  national  dress. 
The  attire  of  the  chiefs,  for  the  most  part,  was  fan- 
taatick  in  the  highest  degree,  that  is,  according  to  our 
potion,  for  we  may  be  sure  that  the  sedateness  and 
sobriety  which  really  characterize  them,  would  by 
BO  means  have  us  consider  them  ridiculous.     A  very 

Ctvalent  head-dress  was  a  gaudy  handkerchief 
ped  turbanwise,  to  which,  behind,  was  appended 
a  plume  of  hawk  or  turkey  feathers,  while  ponderous 
clusters  of  silver  ornaments  (large  crosses  in  many 
instances)  dragged  down  the  rims  of  their  ears, 
which,  in  their  infancy,  had  been  slit  entirely  round 
fbr  the  purpose.  For  this  sort  of  decoration  they 
have  a  peculiar  liking :  they  exult  in  an  exuberant 
display  of  tinsel  trappings  attached  to  every  possible 
part  of  their  person.  Some,  however,  wore  the 
ordinary  modern  beaver,  which  becomes  them  when 
Ihe  rest  of  their  attire  is  consistent,  as  was  the 
case  in  many  at  this  time,  who  appeared  noble 
figures  in  their  light  surtouts,  trousers,  and  Welling- 
tons. Still,  many  adhered  to  the  regular  chiefs 
costume,  the  head  bare,  the  hair  long  and  sleek,  a 
tunick  of  blue  cloth,  with  worsted  sash  about  the 
waist,  cloth  leggings,  edged  at  the  sides  with  em- 
broidery of  porcupine-quills,  and  buckskin  moccasins 
ornamented  in  a  similar  manner,  broad  silver 
annbands,  a  medal,  bearing  the  king's  head,  suspend- 
ed like  a  gorget  at  the  throat,  the  tomahawk  and 
knife. 

Each  chief  stood  as  he  spoke  ;  the  delivery  and 
tone  of  each  was  very  similar ;  the  language  lughly 
musical,  running  along  like  a  low  simple  Scottish 
air,  regularly  dropping  at  the  close  of  each  sentence 
with  a  frequent  but  not  monotonous  cadence  ;  the 
interpreter,  a  young  man,  stood  uncovered  at  his 
excellency's  left,  with  two  assistants  and  correctors. 
His  attitude  was  admirable  :  he  stooped  slightly 
forward,  his  eyes  fixed  towards  the  ground,  both 
hands  raised  ;  the  picture  of  attention,  while  another 
was  speaking — of  sincerity  and  disinterestedness 
when  he  himself  spoke.  The  little  action  employed 
Bi  speaking  was  graceful,  consisting  principally  in 
waving  the  hand ;  they  seldom  lifted  the  eye,  and 
scarcely  appeared  to  move  the  lip.  Npne  seemed 
abashed,  or  at  a  loss  for  words.  They  addressed 
Bis  excellency  by  the  title  of  "brother,**  (every 
sentence  began  with  this,)  while  the  king  himself 
they  spoke  of  as, "father."  All  appeared  to  acqui- 
esce in  the  proposal  which  was  made  to  them  re- 
•jpecting  the  land,  but  were  shrewd  in  hinting  that 
they  must  have  every  thing  secure  upon  paper,  for 
the  Bsk6  of  their  cluldren  and  relatives.  All  ex- 
pessed  grateful  feelings  towards  their  fathOT,^who 
had  sent  his  excellency  to  them,  and  declared  that 
they  should  maintain  their  attachment  to  him  as 
kmg  as  the  sun  shone,  the  waters  ran,  till  the  Son 
of  man  came  again  upon  the  earth,  &c.    This  last 


was  a  ftequsffit  alkstmi.  Otw  oriy  was  iite  tepro- 
sentative  of  an  unconverted  tribe.  Among  the  anom- 
alies in  the  group,  were  to  be  seen  an  excessivelr 
corpulent  Indian,  (a  verv  rare  sight,)  another  witfc 
spectacleer;  another  with  an  umbrella.  One  was 
named  "  Echo,"  from  the  sweetness  of  his  voice ; 
another,  "Twenty-Canoes."  On  the  interpreter's 
delivering  any  sentiment  of  his  excellency  which 
particularly  pleased  them,  they  expressed  th^ 
approbation  by  their  honest  laconick  "hu !"  breathed 
out  ab  imo  ;>fc^or0^— equivalent,  doubtless,  to  ouf 
"  hear !  hear !  hear !"  Notwithstanding  the  idea  of 
pithy  brevity,  which  is  usually  attached  to  Indian 
speeches,  the  English  language  expresses  in  half 
a  dozen  words  what  seems  to  take  them  a  hundred^ 
the  cause  of  which  is,  their  words  are  so  immeas* 
urably  long — sesquipedalia  wrha,  with  a  vengeance. 
I  heard  an  old  chief,  who  once  roundly  taxed  his 
interpreter  with  not  delivering  one  half  of  what  he 
had  expressed.  At  the  time  of  the  council  we  are 
now  speaking  of,  Brandt,*  the  famous  Indian  chief, 
was  in  the  city,  but  dangerously  ill.  Allusion  was 
made  to  him  by  one  of  his  brother  chiefs,  evidently 
with  no  very  kindly  feeling ;  by  many  of  them, 
doubtless,  his  refinement  was  deemed  either  degcA- 
eracy  or  arrogance.  When  the  council  had  ended, 
long  tables,  covered  with  every  variety  of  refresh- 
ments, were  spread  upon  the  lawn,  to  which  the 
group  adjourned.  The  officers  of  the  regiment,  and 
gentlemen  attracted  to  the  spot  by  the  novelty  of  the 
scene,  performed  the  honours  as  well  as  the  services 
of  the  table.  The  knife,  fork,  and  spoon,  (those 
unwonted  implements,)  were  used  with  considerable 
ease  and  activity  by  the  guests ;  and  every  thing, 
with  the  exception  of  some  unfashionable  mixtures, 
as  raisins  with  cold  beef,  custard  with  mince-pie,  d^c. 
passed  off  with  as  much  propriety  as  could  be  ex- 
pected. The  wives  (or  squaws,  as  they  are  called) 
of  some  of  the  chiefs  were  present,  but  merely  as 
lookers-on.  During  the  banquet  they  kept  at  a 
respectable  distance.  Some  of  the  centlemen  pres- 
ent, however,  gallantly  carried  to  them  some  little 
delicacies  from  the  tables,  with  which  they  regaled 
themselves  with  no  little  apparent  satisfaction,  under 
the  neighbouring  trees.  The  opportunity  wa?  seized 
for  sketching  several  of  the  characters  assembled 
on  this  occasion  ;  they  were  aware  what  the  artist 
was  engaged  in,  and  several  good-humouredly  con- 
sented (though  only  requested  by  signs)  to  remain, 
after  the  close  of  the  feast,  for  the  more  complete 
finish  of  the  sketches.  In  turning  over  his  port- 
folio, they  were  wonderfully  amused  at  recognismg 
their  brother  chiefs.  On  another  occasion,  while 
a  young  friend  of  the  writer  was  enriching  his 
sketch-book  with  figures  from  a  group  of  Indians 
before  him,  one  of  them  brought  him  a  humorous 
caricature  of  himself,  in  the  act  of  sketching,  scratched 
on  a  broad  stone.  This  memorial  of  "eo^arr^^ 
waggery,  of  course,  he  treasured  up. 


'  savage 


The  world  is  but  one  great  family.  What  then 
is  this  narrow  selfishness  in  us,  but  relationship 
remembered  against  relationship  forgot  ? 


*  Brandt,  of  Brant-find,  was  retoned  a  member  fsx  one  of  th« 
western  townships.  The  writer  has  frequently  seen  him  in  the 
House  of  Assembly  of  Upper  Canada ;  a  tall  full-blooded  Indisa, 
but  most  gentlemanly  m  his  mMmen.  The  poor  ftUow  wis 
•wept  ofi'by  the  obol«re»  in  1832. 
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THB  SaUATTERS  OF  THB  MISSISSIPPL 

Although  erery  European  trareller  who  has 
glided  down  the  Mississippi,  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles 
an  hour,  has  told  his  tale  of  the  squatters,  yet  none 
has  given  any  other  account  of  them  than  that  ^ey 
are  ^'  a  sallow,  sickly-looking  sort  of  miserable 
beings,"  living  in  swamps,  and  subsisting  on  pig-nuts, 
Indian  com,  and  bear's-flesh.  It  is  obvious,  howev- 
er,  that  none  but  a  person  acquainted  with  their  his- 
tory, manners  and  condition,  can  give  any  real  in- 
formation respecting  them. 

The  individuals  who  become  squatters,  choose  that 
sort  of  life  of  their  own  free  will.  They  mostly  re- 
move from  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  after 
finding  that  land  has  become  too  high  in  price ;  and 
they  are  persons  who,  having  a  family  of  strong  and 
hardy  children,  are  anxious  to  enable  them  to  pro- 
vide for  themselves.  They  have  heard  from  good 
authorities,  that  the  country  extending  along  the 
great  streams  of  the  West,  is,  of  all  parts  of  the 
Union  the  richest,  in  its  soil,  the  growth  of  its  tim- 
ber, and  the  abundance  of  its  game ;  that,  besides, 
the  Mississippi  is  the  great  road  to  and  from  all  the 
markets  in  the  world ;  and  that  every  vessel  borne  by 
its  waters,  affords  to  settlers  some  chance  of  selling 
their  commodities,  or  of  exchanging  them  for  others. 
To  these  recommendations  is  added  another,  of  even 
ipeater  weight  with  persons  of  the  above  denomina- 
tion, namely,  the  prospect  of  being  able  to  settle  on 
land,  and  perhaps  to  hold  it  for  a  number  of  years, 
*  without  purchase,  rent,  or  tax,  of  any  kind.  How 
many  thousands  of  individuals,  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe  would  gladly  try  their  fortune  with  such  pros- 
pects, I  leave  to  you,  reader,  to  determine. 

As  I  am  not  disposed  too  highly  to  colour  the 
picture  which  I  am  aboul  to  submit  to  your  in- 
spection, instead  of  pitching  on  individuals  who 
have  removed  from  our  Eastern  boundaries,  and 
of  whom  certainly  there  are  a  good  number,  I  shall 
introduce  to  you  the  members  of  a  family  from  Yir- 

S'nia,  first  giving  you  an  idea  of  their  condition  in 
at  country,  previous  to  their  migration  to  the  West. 
The  land  which  they  and  their  ancestors  have  pos- 
sessed for  a  hundred  years,  having  been  constantly 
forced  to  produce  crops  of  one  kind  or  other,  is  now 
completely  worn  out.  It  exhibits  only  a  superficial 
layer  of  red  clay,  cut  up  by  deep  ravines,  through 
which  much  of  the  soil  has  been  conveyed  to  some 
more  fortunate  neighbour,  residing  in  a  yet  rich  and 
beantil^l  valley.  The  strenuoiis  efforts  to  render  it 
piodmctiye  hare  failed.     They  dii^ose  of  e^ery 


ddng  toa  curabioas  or  ei^MOsire  for  thMB  torenove, 
rstaining  only  a  few  horsea,  a  serraiH  or  two,  and 
sikK  implenenta  of  huabaadry  and  other  articles  as 
may  be  necessary  on  their  journey,  or  useful  whsos 
they  arriTe  at  the  spot  of  their  choice. 

I  dunk  I  see  Ihera  atthis  flMmenthanuiBsiBg  theai 
horses,  and  attaching  them  to  their  wagons,  which 
are  already  filled  with  bedding,  provisions,  and  iho 
yomiger  cluldren ;  while  on  their  ootsidesare  fastonoi 
spinning-wheels  and  looms ;  and  a  backet  filled  with 
tar  and  tallow,  swings  between  the  hind  wheek^ 
Sereral  axes  are  secured  to  the  bolster,  and  the  feed* 
ing  trough  of  the  horses  contains  pots,  kettles,  and 
pans.  The  servant  now  become  a  driver,  rides  the 
near  saddled  horse,  the  wife  is  mounted  on  anoth«ri 
the  worthy  husband  shoulders  his  gun,  and  his  sons^ 
clad  in  plain  substantial  homespun,  drive  the  cattk 
ahead,  and  lead  the  procession,  followed  by  ikB 
hounds  and  other  dogs.  Their  day's  journey  is  shnii 
and  not  agreeable: — the  cattle,  stiMom  or  wild,' 
frequently  leave  the  road  for  the  woods,  giving  the 
travellers  much  trouble  ;  the  harness  of  the  horses 
here  and  there  gives  away,  and  needs  immedisle 
repair ;  a  basket,  which  has  accidentally  dropped, 
must  be  gone  aiVer,  for  nodiing  that  they  have  can 
be  spared  ;  the  roads  are  bad,  and  now  and  then  aH 
hands  are  called  to  push  on  the  wagon,  (nr  prevenl  il 
fVom  upsetting.  Yet,  by  sunset,  Aey  have  piooeed* 
ed  perhaps  twenty  miles.  Rather  fatigued,  all  as- 
semble round  the  fire  which  has  been  limited,  supper 
is  prepared,  and  a  camp  being  erected,  there  tibey 
pass  me  night. 

Days  and  weeks,  nay,  months,  of  unremitting  toil 
pass,  before  they  gain  the  -end  of  their  journey* 
They  have  crossed  both  the  CaroUnas,  Georgia,  and 
Alabama.  They  have  been  travelling  from  the  bo» 
ginning  of  May,  to  that  of  SeptenS>er,  and  with 
heavy  hearts  they  traverse  the  state  of  MiseisaippL 
But  now,  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  broad  stream, 
they  gaze  in  amazement  on  the  dark  deep  woods 
around  them.  Boats  of  various  kinds  they  nee 
gliding  downward  with  the  current,  while  others 
slowly  ascend  against  it.  A  few  inquiries  are  mads 
at  the  nearest  dwelling,  and  assisted  by  the  inhiki 
tants  with  their  boats  and  canoes,  they  at  once  closes 
the  Mississippi,  and  select  their  place  of  habitation. 

The  exhalations  arising  from  the  swamps  and 
morasses  around  them,  have  a  powerful  e&ct.on 
these  new  settlers,  but  aU  are  intent  on  preparing 
for  the  winter.  A  small  patch'of  ground  is  cloavel 
by  the  axe  and  the  fire,  a  temporary  cabin  is  eroded, 
to  each  of  the  cattle  is  attached  a  jingliug-bell  before 
it  is  let  loose  into  the  neighbouring  canebrako,  and 
the  horses  remain  about  the  house,  where  they  find 
sufficient  food  at  that  season.  The  first  trading- 
boat  that  stops  at  their  landing,  enables  them  to  pio» 
vide  themselves  with  some  fiour,  fidli-hooks,  and  aoH 
munition,  as  well  as  other  commodities.  The  kMnns 
are  mounted,  the  spinning-wheels  soon  furnish  sons 
yam,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  family  throw  off  ihe^ 
ragged  clothes,  and  array  themselves  in  suits  adaiititd 
to  the  climate.  The  father  and  sons,  meanwnMe, 
have  sown  turnips  and  other  vegetables ;  and  from 
some  Kentucky  nat-boat,  a  supply  of  live  poidtry  htm 
been  procured. 

October  tinges  the  leares  of  the  forest,  the  nMMW* 
ing  dews  are  heavy,  the  days  hot,  the  nights  eMI, 
aiul  the  unacclimated  tamfly  in  a  km  d#ys  are  m^ 
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tacked  wfth  ague.    The  lingering  disease  aknoat 
prostrates  their  whole  facuhies,  and  one  seeing  them 
at  such  a  period  might  weii  call  them  sallow  and 
sickly.      Fortunately  the  unhealthy  season   soon 
passes  over,  and  the  hoar-frosts  make  their  appear- 
ance.    Gradually  each  indiridnal  recovers  strength. 
'     Tbe  largest  ash  trees  are  felled ;  their  trunks  are 
I     cut,  split,  and  corded  in  front  of  the  building;  a 
'     large  fire  is  lighted  undet  night  on  the  edge  of  the 
'     water,  and  soon  a  steamer  calk  to  purchase  the 
'     wood,  and  thus  add  to  their  comforts  during  the 


This  iirst^ruit  of  their  industry  imparts  new 
courage  to  them ;  their  exertions  multiply,  aad  when 
spring  returns,  the  place  has  a  cheerful  look.  Yen* 
isoa,  bear's-flesh,  wild-turkeys,  ducks,  and  geese, 
wt^  now  and  then  some  fish,  have  served  to  keep 
up  their  strength,  and  now  their  enlarged  field  is 
planted  with  com,  potatoes,  and  pumpions.  Their 
stock  of  cattle,  too,  has  au|mented ;  the  steamer, 
which  now  stops  there  as  if  by  preference,  buys  a 
calf  or  a  pig,  together  with  the  whole  of  their  wood. 
Their  store  of  provisions  is  renewed,  and  brighter 
rays  of  hope  enliven  their  spirits. 

Who  is  he  of  the  settlers  on  the  Mississippi  that 
'  catiBOt  realize  some  profit  ?  Truly  none  who  is  in- 
dustrious. When  the  autumnal  months  return,  all 
are  better  prepared  to  encounter  the  ague,  which  than 
prervails.  Substantial  food,  suitable  elothing,  and 
abundant  fringe,  repel  its  attacks  ;  and  before  another 
twetvemouth  has  elapsed,  the  family  is  naturalized. 

The  sons  by  this  time  have  discovered  a  swamp 
ccrrered  with  excellent  timber,  and  as  th^  have 
seen  many  great  rafts  of  saw-logs,  bound  for  the 
mills  of  New  Orleans,  floating  past  their  dwelling, 
they  resolve  to  try  the  suceess  of  a  little  enterprise. 
Their  ind«stiy  and  prudence  have  already  enlianced 
their  credit.  A  few  cross-saws  are  purchased,  and 
some  broad-wheeled  "carry-logs**  are  made  by 
^  thraaaelYes.  Log  after  log  is  hauled  to  the  bank  ai 
theviver,  and  in  a  short  time  their  first  raft  is  made 
oftllie  shore  and  loaded  with  cord-wood.  When 
'  Hbtm  next  freshet  sets  it  afloat,  it  is  secured  by  long 
gl^pe-rines  or  cables,  until  the  proper  time  being  ar- 
rired,  the  husband  and  sons  embaric  on  it,  and  float 
down  the  mighty  stream. 

After  encountering  many  difficulties,  they  arrive  in 
safety  at  New  Orleans  where  they  dispose  of  their 
sloek,  the  money  obtained  ibr  which,  may  be  said  to 
be  aH  profit ;  supply  themselves  with  such  articles 
as  may  add  to  their  eonvenience  or  comfort,  imd  with 
lighEt  hearts,  procure  a  passage  on  liie  upper-deok  of 
a  steamer,  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  on  account  of  the 
benefit  of  their  labour  in  uking  in  wood  or  otherwise. 

And  now  the  vessel  a(^)roaches  their  home.  See 
^  joyous  mother  and  daughters  as  they  stand  on 
tke  bank !  A  store  of  vegetables  lies  around  them,  a 
lnf»  Mb  of  fresh  milk  is  at  their  feet,  and  in  their 
bsads  are  plates  filled  with  rolls  of  butter.  As  the 
Bfsaier  stops,  three  broad  straw-hats  are  waved 
firont  its  upper-deck ;  aad  soon,  husband  and  wife, 
bracers  aad  sisters,  are  in  each  other's  embrace. 
l^e  boat  carries  off  the  provisions,  for  which  value 
hm  been  left,  and  as  the  captain  issues  his  orders 
for  potting  on  the  steam,  the  happy  family  enter  their 
h—hln  dwelling.  The  husband  gives  his  bag  of 
4Mtsa  to  the  wife,  while  the  sons  present  some 
•TaieotiMi  to  their  sisters.    Surely,^  such  a 


moment,  Ike  s<|uattm  are  nchly  T<^iA  (fcr  tl^  ^mi 
labours. 

Every  successive  year  has  increased  their  savings. 
They  now  possess  a  large  stock  of  horses,  cows, 
and  hogs,  with  abundance  of  provisioiis,  and  domes- 
tick  comforts  of  every  kind.  The  daughters  have  ' 
been  nMirried  to  the  sons  of  neighbonhng  squatters, 
and  have  gained  sisters  to  themselves  by  Uie  mar- 
riage of  their  brothers.  The  government  secures  to 
the  family  the  lands,  on  which,  twenty  years  before, 
they  settled  in  poverty  and  sickness.  Larger  build- 
ings are  erected  on  piles,  secure  from  the  inunda« 
tions  ;  where  a  single  cabin  once  stood,  a  neat  little 
village  is  now  to  be  seen ;  warehouses,  stores  and 
workshops,  increase  the  importance  of  the  place. 
The  squatters  live  respectea,  and  in  due  time  die  * 
regretted,  by  all  who  knew  them. 

Thus  are  the  vast  frontiers  of  our  country  peofded, 
and  thus  does  cultivation,  year  after  year,  extend 
over  the  western  wilds.  Time  will  no  doubt  be, 
when  the  great  valley  of  the  MississipjM,  still  covered 
with  primeval  forests,  interspersed  with  swamps, 
will  smile  with  cornfields  and  orchards,  while  crowd- 
ed cities  will  rise  at  intervals  alqng  its  banks,  and 
enlightened  nations  will  reioice  in  the  bounties  of 
Providenoe.  Aodubsa. 


PRYING  OF  STUFF3- 


An  apparatus  has  been  invented  by  M.  M.  Pen« 
xoldt  and  Levesque,  for  the  rapid  dryinr  of  stufiTs  - 
of  all  kinds,  without  fire  or  pressure,  h  eouaists 
of  a  double  drum,  which  turns  on  its  axis  at  the  - 
rate  of  four  thousand  times  in  a  minute.  The 
StufiTs  are  placed  in  it  as  they  oome  out  of  the 
water,  and  by  the  efiTect  of  rotation,  the  water 
contained  between  the  threads  is  carried  toward 
the  external  covering  of  the  drum,  which  is  bored 
with  holes.  Woollen  stufiTs  are  thus  dried  in  less 
than  three  minutes,  when  the  apparatus  is  bomII, 
and  in  eight  noinutes,  when  it  is  larger.  Flax  and 
cotton  stuflTs  require  a  short  exposure  to  the  air, 
after  being  taken  from  the  drum. 

rULriLMENT  OF  PROPHECY. 
A  revolutionary  pensioner,  named  John  Mason, 
lately  died  at  Tamworth,  N.  H  The  following 
anecdote  is  related  of  him :  He  was  once  taken 
prisoner  by  the  British,  and  being  brought  before 
Burgoyne,  the  general  said  to  Wm — ^*' Well,  my 
lad,  what  do  you  think  of  yourself  now  V*  His 
reply  was — ^*'I  think  you  will  all  be  prisoners 
within  two  weeks.'*  The  general  then  replied 
with  an  oath — '*  All  the  Yankees  in  America  can* 
not  make  a  prisoner  of  me."  In  three  weeks  from 
that  day  he  and  his  army  were  prisoners 

BLOOa 
SoMB  curious  exneriments  on  the  globules  of 
the  blood,  made  by  M.  Mand,  have  led  to  the  fol* 
lowing  results:  that  aHhcmgh  other  mammah 
have  round  globules,  those  of  the  family  of  Bm* 
minatia,  which  contains  the  camel,  lama,  he.^ 
present  them  of  an  elliptical  dliape,  like  those  sf 
birds,  reptyes,  and  fishes.  Thev  are,  however,  sf 
smaller  diameter,  and  hare  otker  ssiauls  iiSw* 
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AMERICAN   COMMERCE. 


NAPI^S. 

Naplbs  is  tbe  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies.     It  occupies  the  site  both  of  ancient  Palae- 

Klis  Neupolis,  though  it  inherits  the  name  of  the 
ter.  At  one  period,  this  city  was  the  favourite 
winter  retreat  of  the  luxurious  Romans,  many  of 
whom  had  villas  on  the  shores,  and  amid  the  roman- 
>  tick  recesses  of  the  adjacent  mountains.  The  pres- 
ence of  Horace  and  Virgil,  and  their  attachment  to 
its  delightful  scenery,  were  lasting  and  honourable 
distinctions  ;  while  the  licentious  indulgences  of  Ti- 
berias, and  the  cruel  freaks  of  Caligula,  were  its 
scandal  and  its  scoorge.  Splendidly  situated  on  the 
margin  of  a  majestick  bay,  from  which  the  islands 
Capri  and  Ischia  rise  in  bold  outline;  overlooked 
and  menaced,  on  the  right,  by  Vesuvius ;  on  the  left 
gently  sinking  into  the  arms  of  the  Pausilippo — it 
seems  to  revel  in  the  blessings  which  Heaven  pours 
upon  the  happy  land. 

The  ancients  knew  how  to  appreciate  the  enchant- 
ments of  this  region,  and  fables  told  of  a  temple  and 
Cve  of  a  siren,  named  Parthenope,  situated  here  ; 
the  fable  and  the  name  only  denote  the  charms 
of  this  Eldorado.  The  Neapolitan  is  still  proud  of 
his  country  ;  he  calls  it  a  piece  of  heaven  fallen  upon 
the  earth,  or  exclaims,  with  patriotick  ardour,  "  See 
Naples  and  die."  And,  indeed,  few  regicms  possess 
so  many  advantages.  The  air  is  mild,  balmy,  and 
salubrious ;  the  heat  of  sunmier,  except  when  the 
sirocco  blows,  is  tempered  by  the  cooling  influences 
of  the  sea,  whose  azure  mirror  attracts  and  delights 
the  eye,  while  its  bosom  afibrds  a  bounteous  variety 
of  fish ;  the  fields  are  decked  with  grain  and  vines, 
which  wind  picturesquely  around  the  elms  and  noble 
fruit-trees.  Above  350,000  people  throng  the  streets 
of  the  city,  in  which  the  bustle  ceases  not,  by  night 
or  day.  The  most  spacious  and  magnificent  of  all 
the  streets,  the  Toledo,  resembles  a  perpetual  fair, 
and  the  passenger  must  be  cautious  to  avoid  being 
run  over  by  the  curricoli,  or  one-horse  vehicles,  which 
dart  by  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning.  The  harbour, 
which,  however,  is  not  very  large,  swarms  with  ves- 
sels from  all  quartos  of  the  globe  ;  and  the  pier,  or 
mole,  is  always  crowded  with  men,  who  are  either 
pursuing  their  business,  or  are  idly  assembled  around 
the  booth  of  a  pulcinello,  or  around  a  juggler  or  min- 
strel, and  improvisatore. 

The  fashionable  world,  especially  in  the  evening, 
fin  the  streets,  which  stretch  along  the  sea  and  are 
adorned  with  stately  palaces,  with  their  superb  equi- 
pages. Close  to  the  shore  is  the  Villa  Reale,  a  roy- 
al garden,  containing  the  celebrated  group  of  the 
Farnese  Bull.  The  prospect  over  the  bay,  to  Vesu- 
vius and  the  coasts  of  Sorreto,  is  unique.  But  it  is 
only  nature  and  the  activity  of  its  present,  with  the 
various  memorials  of  its  past  existence,  that  makes 
Naples  and  its  environs  so  enchanting.  The  reflect- 
ing traveller,  after  having  contemplated,  in  Florence 
and  Rome,  the  wonders  of  art,  and  the  monuments  of 
pioud  times  that  axe  gone — great  even  in  their  ruins, 
finds  in  Naples  litde  to  gratify,  and  much  to  offend 
his  taste  for  the  beauties  of  art.  The  luxuriance  of 
nature,  ssems  to  have  been  conununicated  to  the  style 
of  art,  and  given  it  a  character  of  exaggeration.  This 
is  true  of  the  axichitecture,  with  the  exception  of  tbe 


offioeof  finaaos, in tka sinet osBsd  Toledo.  Ihs 
edifices  of  importance  in  Naples  betray  bad 
taste,  in  excess  of  ornament  and  unsuitaUe  addidons, 
or  bear  the  stamp  of  insignificance  in  their  baldness 
and  uniformity.  Statuary  and  painting  are  in  no 
better  condition.  Musick  has  been  more  successfiiL- 
ly  cultivated.  Those  ornaments  of  Rome— -obelisks 
and  fountains — appear  here  only  in  miserable  imita*- 
tions.  Even  the  publick  inscriptions,  pariiculaily 
those  of  the  time  of  the  Spanish  dominion,  are  writ- 
ten in  a  style  of  (oriental  bombast.  Among  the  mie 
hundred  and  twenty-two  chiurches,  (none  of  which 
are  distinguished  for  their^architecture,)  the  one 
hundred  and  thirty  chapels,  and  one  hundred  and 
forty-nine  monasteries,  that  of  St.  Januarins,  or  the 
cathedral,  is  the  principal.  It  was  built  in  1299, 
from  the  designs  of  Niccolo  Pisano ;  but  the  Nea- 
politans have  endeavoured  to  destroy,  as  much  ss 
possible,  its  Gothick  character.  The  body  of  tlie 
saint  reposes  in  a  subterranean  chapel,  under  the 
choir.  His  blood  is  kept  in  the  splendid  chapel  of 
the  Treasure,  adorned  by  four  altar-pieces,  bom  4ii 
pencil  of  Domenichino.  II  Gesu  Nuovo  is  coMil- 
ered  the  handsomest  church  in  Naples;  at  leapl^it 
has  the  best  dome,  though  it  is  overchaiged  wWkl- 
meaning  ornament.  The  church  of  the  rich  otmgmi 
of  S.  Chiara  resembles  a  dancing-hall,  rather  tn^a 
temple  ;  it  formerly  contained  some  frescoes  faj'tt* 
ono.  S.  Domenico  is  large  ;  S.  Filippo  Neri«  Hik 
in  marble  and  paintings ;  S.  Paoia  Mi^giore  Aamn 
on  its  front,  the  remains  of  an  ancient  temple  of  Cae- 
tor  and  Pollux  ;  S.  Apostoli  is  admired  ;  small,  bol 
hallowed  by  the  tomb  of  Sannazzaro,  is  the  chwck 
Sta-Maria  del  Parte  in  Mergellina,  founded  by  him. 
The  Carthusian  monastery  S.  Martino,  situated  cm  s 
hill,  under  the  castle  S.  Elmo,  enjoys  a  most  deli^i^ 
ful  prospect,  and  is,  at  present,  the  barracks  of  the 
invalids.  The  whole  structure  is  superb,  and  the 
church  is  ornamented  with  peculiar  richness.  Above 
the  monastery  is  situated  the  castle  of  S.  Elan, 
which  commands  the  whole  city,  and  with  its  cut- 
non  checks  the  violence  of  the  lazzaroni,  of  whom 
there  are  about  30,000.  Naples  is  also  foitified 
against  external  attacks,  especially  by  the  way  of 
the  sea  ;  for  to  the  east  lies  the  Castello  Nqoto,  aad 
to  the  west,  the  Castello  del  Uovo  (so  called  fima 
its  oval  shape)  extends,  on  a  rock,  into  the  sea. 

Among  the  edifices,  the  royal  palace  is  distingmA* 
ed  above  the  rest  fbr  its  architecture ;  the  place 
where  it  is  situate  is  one  of  the  greatest  omamenls  of 
Naples.  Another  royal  palace  at  Capo  di  Moati,  is 
unfinished,  but  contains  many  paintings,  and  otbsff 
works  of  art.  The  ancient  residence  of  the  vice- 
roys of  Naples,  La  Vicaria,  has  been  approfwiatsd 
to  the  accommodation  of  several  tribunals,  uid,  a 
part,  converted  into  prisons.  Among  the  other  psi* 
aces  are  the  Maddalone,  Francavilla,  Gravina,Tanis« 
which  last  has  a  considerable  library  open  to  the  peb- 
lick.  The  most  important  collections  in  the  arts  sad 
sciences  are  contained  in  the  building  of  the  acade* 
my  Degli  Studi,  (Museum  Bourbon,)  &e  lower  apart* 
ments  of  which,  are  allotted  to  ancient  statues^ 
of  which  we  shall  here  mention  only  the  Fsi^ 
nese  Hercules,  the  Farnese  Flora,  the  eqoestnui 
statues  of  the  two  Balbuses,  the  Venus*  and  aa  ax* 
cellent  Aristides.  The  second  floor  coataiBa  a  val* 
uable  collection  of  Etruscan  vases,  a  gallery  ef  psial* 
ings,  and  the  royal  librsfy.    Theaamraiiyvf 
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pTiew  of  Naples.] 


ia  1224,  is  of  some  consequence  as  a  building,  bat 
of  little  note  as  a  place  of  education.  It  contains 
■OTBral  good  collections  ;  for  instance,  a  mineralogi- 
cal  calHuet.  The  botanical  garden  is  gradually  im- 
pnmng.  There  is  also  an  observatory,  a  royal  med- 
UMil  college,  a  military  school,  a  naral  college,  an 
aeademy  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  arts,  a 
college  for  the  instruction  of  Chinese  and  Japanese 
youth,  two  Jesuit  colleges,  dec,  and  a  royal  society 
of  sciences. 

The  number  of  benevolent  institutions  is  above 
sisty.  Among  them  are  two  large  hospitals — Degli 
Ineurabili  (where,  however,  sick  of  all  kinds  are  re- 
ceived) and  Delia  Santissima  Annunziata,  which  is 
very  rich,  and  receives  and  provides  for  foundlings, 
penitent  females,  ice.  There  are  five  other  hospi- 
talSy  many  religious  fraternities,  tod  several  conserv- 
atories, which  last  were  long  famous  as  the  semi- 
naries of  musick  for  all  Europe.  The  Albergo  dei 
Poreri,  with  a  school  of  mutual  instruction  for  four 
hundred  children,  is  one  of  the  greatest  buildings  of 
the  kind  in  Naples,  and  amusement  is  the  general 
aim.  For  the  idle  populace,  there  is  no  want  of  en- 
tertainment, pulcinelloes,  musick,  macaroni,  and  room 
to  sleep.  For  the  better  classes,  there  are  four  the- 
atres, of  which  the  largest,  St.  Carlo,  was  burned  in 
1816,  but  has  been  splendidly  rebuilt.  Besides  this 
theatre,  there  are  the  Teatro  Nuovo,  de'  Fiorentini, 
and  St.  Carlino. 

In  respect  to  musick  and  representation,  they  hard- 
ly reach  mediocrity ;  but  the  ballet  is  magnificent. 
The  nobles  are  opulent  and  fond  of  parade  ;  the  cit^ 
iiMM  are  thriring  ;  and  the  lowest  class  (the  lazza- 
loni)  are,  in  general,  so  temperate  that,  from  the 
cheapness  of  provisions,  they  can  live  with  the  leaal 


pittance,  got  by  work  or  begging,  and  reserve  some* 
thing  for  the  divertimenti  on  the  mole,  and,  if  they 
have  no  other  shelter,  trust  to  the  mildness  of  the 
climate,  and  spend  the  night  under  the  portico  of  the 
palace  or  a  church.  Compared  with  the  number  of 
inhabitants,  the  manufactures  are  unimportant ;  the 
artisans  have  little  skill.  The  furniture  made  in 
Naples  is  clumsy.  The  best  jewellers,  tailors,  and 
shoemakers,  are  foreigners  ;  the  best  traiteurs,  Mi- 
lanese. From  the  situation  of  the  city,  its  commerce 
might  be  extensive.  The  bank  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
has  a  capital  of  1,000,000  ducats.  Female  beau^ 
is  rare  in  Naples,  but  the  men  are  vigorous  and  well 
formed,  especially  at  the  age  of  maturity.  In  litera- 
IT  cultivation,  the  Neapolitans  are  altogether  behind 
the  other  Italians,  though  they  have  many  celebrated 
names. 

The  character  of  the  people  is  not  so  serious  as 
many  travellers  have  represented  it.  There  is  much 
good  humour  and  cordiality,  and  a  temperance  wor- 
thy of  imitation  among  them  ;  with  all  their  violence, 
murders  are  seldom  heard  of.  The  immorality  is 
not  more  than  that  of  other  great  continental  cities  ; 
and  the  love  of  idleness  and  pleasure  has  in  some 
measure  its  foundation  and  excuse  in  the  nature  of 
th^  climate.  The  costume  of  the  upper  classes  does 
not  differ  materially  from  that  worn  by  the  natives 
of  the  rest  of  Italy,  and  we  select  for  illustration, 
(overleaf,)  an  armed  peasant  and  his  wife,  the  latter 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  flax. 

The  environs  of  Naples  are  rich  in  wonders  of 
nature,  art,  and  innumerable  remains  of  antiquity. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  city  is  the  ridge  of  the  Pan- 
silippo.  It  is  said  to  owe  its  name  to  the  effect  of 
its  beauty  in  lulling  the  sense  of  grief.    lu  grotto  ii 
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[Neapolitan  Pflaaaiit8.J 
aa  arched  way,  wbicli  the  ancients  often  mention, 
bnt  which  Alphonso  I.  enlarged,  and  the  viceroy  Pe- 
ter of  Toledo  paved.  In  a  garden  above  it  is  situa- 
ted the  pretended  tomb  of  Virgil,  a  colombarinm,  or 
Roman  tomb,  with  several  niches,  in  which  once 
stood  nms.  The  laurel,  which  once  flourished  there, 
but  which  had  to  surrender  its  foliage  to  every  travel- 
ler is  gone.  Following  the  road  through  the  grotto 
of  Pausilippo,  we  come  to  the  lake  of  Agnano.  It 
is  enclosed  in  a  picturesque  manner  by  mountains, 
of  which  the  one  on  which  is  situated  the  monastery 
of  the  Camaldoli  is  the  highest.  The  prospect  from 
this  eminence  extends  over  the  whole  of  Campania 
Felix,  far  out  over  the  islands  and  sea,  and  is  incon- 
testably  one  of  the  richest  and  most  delightfol  in  the 
world.  The  lake  of  Agnano  has  the  property  of 
boiling  up  in  some  places,  but  is  not,  however,  hot. 
In  the  summer,  when  all  the  hemp  of  the  neighbour- 
hood is  rotted  in  the  lake,  the  air  is  extremely  un- 
healthy. On  its  banks  are  the  sudatones,  or  vapour- 
baths  of  St  Germane,  consisting  of  vaults,  from  the 
floor  of  which  a  sulphureous  vapour  issues,  and  the 
celebrated  Grotta  del  Cane,  the  bottom  of  which  is 
covered  with  a  stratum  of  carbonick  acid  gas,  in  which 
the  guides  generally  immerse  a  dog,  and  draw  him 
out  when  on  the  point  of  sufibcatiiig,  to  recover  in 
the  open  air.  A  grotto  leads  into  another  romantick 
valley  surrounded  by  the  Leucogean  rocks.  At  the 
foot  of  these  hills  is  the  Acqua  delle  Piscianelle,  a 
very  warm  sulphureous  water,  issuing  from  the  earth 
with  a  loud  noise.  On  the  other  side  of  the  rocks 
lies  the  Solfaterra,  a  very  remarkable  volcanick  val- 
ley, nine  hundred  feet  long,  and  seven  hundred  and 
flfty  feet  broad.  A  volcsinick  mountain  was,  in  all 
probability,  once  carried  down  here,  without  being 
entirely  extinguished.  The  ground,  which  is  cover- 
ed with  a  whitish  clay,  and  trembles  under  the  feet, 
is  hollow  ;  from  every  hole  and  crack,  sulphureous 
vapours  issue.  The  deposites  of  the  native  sulphur, 
in  various  colours,  on  the  wild  rocks,  increase  the 
terrifick  appearance  of  this  region.  On  leaving  it, 
and  turning  towards  Pozzuoli,  all  the  charms  of 
southern  flowers,  and  the  prospect  of  the  sea,  greet 
the  eye.  We  approach  Pozzuoli  over  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  road,  admiring,  on  the  way,  the  relicks 
of  former  splendour,  particularly  the  ruins  of  a  Pis- 
cina, (commonly  called  a  labyrinth,)  of  a  great  am- 
phitheatre, and  of  the  therms,  or  warm  baths.    The 


^MViaCamiMMais  nkaUoA  mi  both  sUIm  wilft  ik 
picturesque  ruins  of  ancient  tombs,  consisting  mainly 
of  columbaria,  and  still  exhibiting  traces  of  painting. 
While  the  coimtiy  around  Naples  resembles  a 
flourishing  garden,  the  sea  is  also  adorned  with  the 
most  beautirul  scenes.  A  sail  in  the  bay  of  Naples, 
along  the  coast,  or  the  islands,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
pleasures  in  the  whole  tour  of  Italy.  Vineyards,  gar- 
dens, groves,  and  villages,  alternate  in  charming  va* 
riety  in  Ischia ;  in  their  midst  rises  majestically  to 
the  height  of  2356  feet,  Mt.  Epomeo,  or  St.  Nio^ 
ola,  formerly  a  volcano  ;  but,  since  1302,  it  has  not 
disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  beautiful  island. 
The  sick  derive  much  beneflt  from  the  cold  miners! 
springs. 

ST.  JOHN'S,  NEWFOUNDLAND. 

This  is  the  chief  town  in  Newfoundland  island,  and 
is  well  known  on  account  of  the  excellence  of  its 
harbour,  which  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  whole  island. 
The  entrance  to  St.  John's  harbour  forms  a  long  and 
narrow  strait,  but  not  very  difficult  of  access.  There 
are  about  twelve  fathoms  water  in  the  middle  of  the 
channel,  with  tolerable  eeod  anchorage  ground. 
The  most  lolhr  pexpendieuar  precipices  rise  fo  an 
amazing  hei^  upon  the  north  side ;  and  the  south- 
ern i^ore  only  appears  less  striking  in  its  aldtade, 
from  a  comparison  with  the  qpposite  rocks.  There 
is  a  light  placed  every  night  on  the  left  side  of  the 
entrance,  where  there  is  dso  a  small  battery  and  a 
signal-post.  Other  batteries  of  greater  strength  ap- 
pear towering  above  the  rocky  eminences  towards 
the  north.  At  about  two  thirds  of  the  distance  be- 
tween the  entrance  and  what  may  properly  be  term- 
ed the  hacbour  itself  lies  a  dangerous  shelf,  called 
the  Chain  Rock,  so  named  from  a  chain  which  can 
be  extended  across  the  strait  at  that  place,  to  proveat 
the  admission  of  any  hostile  fleet. 

In  the  engravkig  beneath  a  view  is  given  of  the 
entrance  to  this  harbour,  the  town,  and  Fort  Towns- 
hend. 


In  addition  to  the  fortifications  already  noticed, 
there  are  several  other  strong  fortresses  upon  the 
heights  around  the  town,  which  render  it  perfectly 
secure  against  any  sudden  attack.  Fort  Townshend 
is  situated  immediately  over  the  town,  and  is  the 
usual  residence  of  the  govemour.  Forts  Amherst 
and  William  are  more  towards  the  north ;  and  there 
is  also  a  small  battery  perched  on  the  top  of  a  single 
pyramidal  mounts  which  is  caDed  the  Crow's  Nest. 

'  HAMBURGH. 

Hambuaoh  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  of  the 
free  cities  of  Germany ;  it  is  situated  about  eiffaty 
niilea  fiom  the  flsoath  of  the  Elbe,  ifOA  Oe  Mrthani 
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tattJiof  the  Arw,  wUdi  it  tettgabte  hi  large  t6«- 
feels  as  far  as  this  port  The  drcidt  of  the  city  is 
siKmt  twen^wo  thoosaad  feet.  In  the  northern 
part  IS  a  lake,  formed  l^  the  small  river  Alster, 
which  rans  through  the  city  into  the  Elbe,  and  turns 
seireral  mills.  lUk  arm  of  the  Elbe  enters  the  city 
ftmn  the  east,  and  is  there  divided  into  a  number  of 
canals,  which  take  yarious  directions,  till  they  unite, 
and  join  the  Alster  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city, 
where  they  form  a  deep  harbour  for  ships,  which 
communicates  with  the  main  branch  of  the  river ; 
and  thmre  is  a  large  space  enclosed  by  strong  piles, 
where  ships  may  lie  in  safety;  which  is  called 
Rnmmelhaven. 

Canals  intersect  the  lower  part  of  the  city  in  all 
directions,  and  almost  all  the  warehouses  are  built 
i^xHi  t^eir  banks.  In  this  part  of  the  city,  and  also 
in  that  which  lies  on  the  eas*  of  the  Alster,  the 
streets  are,  for  the  most  part,  narrow  and  crooked. 
Many,  however,  of  those  in  the  western  or  New 
Town,  are  broader  and  straigbter.  The  church  of 
St.  Michael,  with  its  tower,  four  hundred  and  fifly- 
six  feet  in  height,  built  by  Sonnin,  and  intended  for 
astronomical  observations  and  for  experiments  in 
natural  philosophy,  was  finished  in  1786.  This 
building,  and  some  of  the  private  houses,  are  re- 
markable for  their  architecture.  The  ezteriours  of 
the  exchange  and  the  council-house  are  also  hand- 
somely ornamented.  Among  the  most  remarkable 
buildings  are  the  bank,  the  admiralty  buildings,  the 
orphan  asylum,  the  new  general  hospital,  the  thea- 
tres, the  exchange,  the  city  and  commercial  libraries, 
Rdding's  museum,  &c.  The  gymnasium  and  the 
Johanneum  are  excellent  institutions  for  education. 
The  building  for  the  school  of  navigation,  opened  in 
1826,  is  provided  with  an  observatory,  and  a  botan- 
ick  garden  is  also  annexed  to  it. 

In  institutions  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute,  for 
the  sick,  and  for  the  education  of  poor  children, 
Hamburgh  is  inferiour  to  no  city  in  Germany.  Most 
of  these  are  under  the  direction  of  private  individu- 
als, and  they  are  principally  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions.  The  constitution  of  Hamburgh  is 
aristocratick.  The  government  consists  of  four  bur- 
gomasters and  twenty-four  councillors.  To  the  sen- 
ate are  attached  four  syndics  and  four  secretaries. 
Calvinbts  are  excluded  from  the  government  of 
Hamburgh,  as  Lutherans  are  from  that  of  Bremen. 
The  ordinary  publick  business,  both  internal  and 
external,  is  transacted  by  the  senate  alone ;  matters 
of  more  importance  are  regulated  in  connexion  with 
the  citizens  possessed  of  a  certain  property.  These 
are  divided  into  five  parishes,  each  of  which  sends 
thirty-six  members  to  the  assembly  or  general  col- 
lege. From  these  are  chosen  the  members  of  the 
eovncil  of  sixty,  and  again  from  these  fifteen  elders. 
Each  of  these  colleges  has  peculiar  privileges.  The 
senate  and  the  elders  alone  receive  salaries.  Justice 
is  administered  by  several  courts.  But  the  court  of 
appeal  of  the  free  cities  of  the  Germanick  confeder- 
aey  is  the  superiour  tribunal  The  publick  revenues 
were  formerly  considerable,  without  the  taxes  being 
mpressive;  but  the  heavy  debts  incurred  by  the 
city,  of  late  years,  have  greatly  increased  the  taxes. 
The  citizens  are  provided  with  arms,  and  accustom- 
ed to  military  exercises,  so  as  to  form  a  body  of  in- 
laatry,  caraJry,  and  artillery,  in  regular  uniform, 
UMNBitinf  to  about  ten  thousand  men.    The  remo- 


val of  the  eU  fortiioettoa  was  eteuneBced  ia  ISQii 
and  the  great  French  woHls  have  also  he«i  sinee 
demolished. 

The  established  religion  in  this  city  is  the  Lo* 
theran,  but  complete  tderation  prevails.  The  wmrn* 
ners  of  the  inhabitants  resemble  those  of  the  othet 
mercantile  cities  of  Germany  or  Holland ;  pnUiek 
worship  is  regularly  attended,  industry  is  generally 
diffused,  and  good  morals  prevail.  Foreigners  have 
long  been  freely  admitted  to  reside  in  the  town ;  and 
the  troubles  of  the  French  revolution  brought  to  it 
individuals  of  different  nations  and  characters,  all  of 
whom  were  allowed  to  remain  as  long  as  the  pub* 
lick  tranquillity  was  not  disturbed  :  hence  the  vari^ 
ous  and  sometimes  contradictory  accounts  of  the 
morality  of  the  place.  The  favourite  taste  of  the 
inhabitants,  in  point  of  amusement,  is  musick ;  aad 
previous  to  1807,  the  era  of  commercial  misfortune 
to  Hamburgh,  the  higher  class  of  merchants  lived 
not  only  with  hospitality,  but  with  a  certain  degree 
of  luxury.  Hamburgh  has  long  been  distinguished 
as  a  commercial  city  of  the  first  importance.  Its 
transactions  consist  partly  in  agency,  but  more  in 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  goods  on  account  of  its 
merchants.  They  buy  the  commodities  of  America, 
Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Holland, 
Belgium,  the  West  Indies,  dz^c,  and  supply  with 
these  all  the  countries  lying  along  the  Elbe,  differ* 
ent  districts  on  the  Rhine  and  Lower  Maine,  and  a 
part  of  the  Prussian  and  Austrian  dominions.  They 
also  buy  up  the  products  of  these  countries,  <M 
which  linen  and  thread  are  the  chief.  These  arti- 
cles are  brought  in  gre«it  quantities  from  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  Lower  Saxony,  and  Westphalia,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  these  retired  quarters  have  discovered, 
that  to  make  sales  through  the  medium  of  Hambm|^ 
is  less  hazardous  than  direct  intercourse  with  the 
countries  where  their  commodities  finally  arrive. 
The  trade  in  timber  is  also  of  greM  importance,  es- 
pecially during  a  maritime  war,  Hamburgh  being  the 
chief  medium  between  the  Baltick  and  the  south  of 
Europe.  The  odier  articles  of  trade  are  very  varions, 
comprising  flax,  hemp,  potash,  tar,  tobacco,  wax, 
honey,  hides,  wool,  woollen  yam,  smoked  and  salt 
meat,  mineral  products,  iron  wares,  in  short  all  the 
products  of  the  northeast  of  Germany,  and  a  great 
part  of  those  of  the  centre  and  south.  This  tnule, 
like  that  in  foreign  goods,  is  carried  on,  partly  oil 
commission,  partly  for  account  of  the  Hamlmrgh 
merchants. 

The  territory  of  Hamburgh,  which  contains  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  square  miles,  is  bounded  by 
that  of  Holstein  on  the  north  and  west ;  the  city  of 
Altona,  in  the  territory  of  Holste^,  is  not  two  miles 
distant  from  the  gates  of  Hamburgh.  Toward  the 
east  the  Hamburgh  territory  borders  on  Lauenburg, 
and  on  the  south  it  is  separated  by  the  Elbe  ir«Hii 
the  territories  of  Hanover.  Some  of  the  islands  sa 
the  Elbe  belong  also,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  lo 
Hamburgh,  together  with  the  village  of  Moorbmig 
on  the  left  bank.  Besides  this,  it  has  a  jurisdictinNl 
over  the  bailiwick  of  Ritzebtlttel,  which  contains  die 
important  town  of  Cuxhaven,  at  the  mouth  of  die 
Elbe.  Hamburgh,  in  commcm  with  Lubeck,  abo 
has  jurisdiction  over  the  bailiwick  of  Bergedorf,  with 
the  small  town  of  the  same  name,  ovw  the  Vierlaads, 
and  a  few  places  in  La»enb«rgh.  The  city  owes 
its  foundatioa  to  die  ea^mor  CbarieaagM,  wha,lm 
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lk»  beginttkif  ef  th« nialk  iwUMfy,  bnik  aci^iM 
and  a  •horch  on  tke  hetgltts  between  the  Elbe  and 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Alster,  as  a  bulwark  against 
the  neighbouring  pagans.  The  adaptation  of  the 
place  ior  commerce  and  fishing  attracted  many  sett- 
Isfs.  Although  its  barbarous  neighbours  frequently 
ieatroyed  this  settlement,  it  was  as  often  re-estab- 
lished, and  the  city  was  enlarged  by  new  buildings. 
it  became  important  as  a  commercial  city  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  in  the  thirteenth  it  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Hanseatic  league.  Even  after 
Ihe  decline  of  the  confederacy  it  maintained  its  free- 
dom and  flourishing  commerce.  The  Hanseatic 
league  with  Ltj^eck  and  Bremen  subsisted  till  1810, 
and  has  been  renewed  since  1813  and  1814. 

Until  the  fifteenth  century  the  city  was  confined 
ta  the  strip  of  land  between  the  Elbe  and  the  east- 
ifB  bank  of  the  Alster.  The  western  bank^was 
gradually  built  upon,  principally  by  exiles  from  the 
Netherlands.  Thus  arose  the  new  town,  which 
was  so  important,  even  in  the  early  part  of  the 
thirty  years'  war,  that  it  was  enclosed  within  the 
fortifications,  and  thus  gave  to  the  city  its  present 
•stent.  In  1618  Hamburgh  was  formally  acknowl- 
edged a  free  city  of  the  empire,  although  the  arch- 
iMshops  of  Bremen  continued  to  maintain  possession 
•f  the  cathedral,  which  was  ceded  away  at  the 
peace  of  Westphalia,  and  was  afterward  ceded,  with 
Ihe  duchy  of  Bremen,  to  Hanover.  The  thirty 
years' war,  amidst  the  devastations  of  which  Ham- 
burgh was  spared,  increased  the  number  of  its  in- 
habitants, as  late  wars  in  Europe  have  also  done, 
during  which  many  persona  emigrated  there  from 
the  Rhine,  from  the  Netherlands,  and  from  France. 
Its  commerce  increased  in  the  same  proportion,  and 
compensated,  in  a  great  degree,  for  the  diminution 
of  its  manufactures,  occasioned  by  the  awakened 
■pirit  of  industry,  aifid  by  the  non-importation  acts 
of  foreign  powers.  Its  sugar-refineriea,  manufacto- 
lies  of  whale-(Ml,  ship-yards,  and  establishments  for 
printing  cotton,  are  still  important.  The  commerce 
of  Hamburgh  was  increased,  particularly  by  its  di- 
rect intercourse  with  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  by  the  war  in  the  Netherlands  and  on  the 
Rhine,  by  which  it  obtained  a  considerable  share  of 
the  commerce  of  those  countries.  Thus,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century,  Hamburgh  was  one 
of  the  richest  and  most  prosperous  of  the  free  cities. 
Its  rererses  began,  in  1803,  with  the  entrance  of  the 
French  into  Hanover.  They  took  possession  of 
Ritzebuttel,  and  closed  the  Elbe  to  the  English, 
who,  in  turn,  closely  blockaded  the  mouth  of  the 
fiver.  Hamburgh  afterward  passed  into  the  occu- 
pancy of  a  large  French  garrison,  and  Bonaparte 
seized  on  a  part  of  the  publick  funds.  In  1810  it 
was  incorporated  with  the  French  empire,  and  de- 
dared  the  capital  of  the  department  of  the  Mouths 
•f  the  Elbe.  The  decrees  prohibitory  of  commerce 
continued  with  occaMonal  suspension,  but  with  im- 
mense loss  to  this  city,  from  1808  until  the  spring 
ef  1813,  when  the  hope  of  support  from  the  ad- 
Ttneing  troops  of  the  allies  led  to  a  memoraWe,  but 
pvematnre,  effi>rt  against  the  French.  Hamburgh 
was  shortly  after  re-occnpied  by  the  latter,  a  contri- 
bmion  ef  nearly  two  millions  sterling  imposed  on  it. 
Mid  the  most  positive  orders  given  to  defend  it,  at 
n^Mlerver  sacrifice^  agaiaet  die  allies.  This  led  to 
innlMibbie  dhatEMs^to  the  deetnclioa  of  the  hoaaas 


QXk  tho  naiiaita,  to  fhm  mnmm  of 

and  fiacdly  of  the  bank  Amd§,  by  Davonst  At  hit 
the  city  waa  evacuated  ia  May^  1814,  and  piit  d 
the  bank  funds  weie  leatored  t^  the  Bour^  go*. 
exament. 

The  city  of  Hamburgh  has  a  population  of  oat 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  peisons,  and  the  laadi 
over  which  it  has  a  separate  jorUdictiiNi  caalm 
about  thirty-five  thousand  more. 


BURIAL  OF  THE  INDIAN  (HKL 

BT  MSB.  L.  H.  BIGOUBHIT. 

**The  only  daughter  of  an  Indian  woman  in  WitconsmTecrilof]|^J4 
of  lingering  coosumption,  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  A  few  of  h^  on 
race,  and  a  few  of  the  whites,  were  at  her  grave ;  iMit  nona  wep^  tm 
the  poor  mother."— C^9>per  Mtstisaippi  BeruUL 

A  WAIL  upon  the  prairies-- 

A  cry  of  woman* s  wo — 
That  mingleth  with  the  autiunn  blast, 

All  fitfully  and  low. 
It  is  a  mother's  wailing ! — 

Hath  earth  anothor  tone. 
Like  that  with  which  a  mother  mourai^ 

Her  lost,  her  only  one  7 

Pale  feces  gather  round  her — 

They  mark  the  storm  swell  high, 
That  rends  and  wrecks  the  tossing  soul, 

But  thotr  cold,  blue  eyoa  were  dry. 
Pale  fnccs  gazea  upon  her, 

As  the  wud  winds  caught  her  moan— 
But  she  was  an  Indian  moth^— 

Sp,  she  wept  those  tears  alone. 

Lon^  o'er  that  wasting  idol. 

She  M'atch'd,  and  toird  and  prav'd  i 
Though  every  dreary  dawn  reveal  d 

Some  ravage  Death  had  made ; 
Till  the  fleshless  sinews  started, 

And  hope  no  opiate  gave, 
And  hoarse  and  hollow  grew  her  voiceb 

An  echo  fVom  the  grave. 

She  was  a  gentle  creature, 

Of  raven  eye  and  tress, 
And  dovelike  were  the  tones  that  breathM 

Her  bosom's  tenderness ; — 
Save  when  some  quick  emotion 

The  warm  blood  strongly  sent 
To  revel  in  her  olive  che(£. 

So  richly  eloquent 

I  said  consumption  smote  her^ 

And  the  healer's  art  was  Tain ; 
But  she  was  an  Indian  maiden. 

So  none  deplored  her  pain ; — 
None,  save  that  widowt3d  mother. 

Who  now.  by  her  open  tomb, 
la  writhing  like  the  smitten  wretch, 

Whom  judgement  marks  for  doom. 

Alas!  that  lowly  cabin, 

That  couch  beside  the  wall, 
That  seat  beneath  the  mantling  vine, 

They're  lone  and  empty  all. 
What  hand  shall  pluck  the  tall,  green  corn, 

That  ripeneth  on  the  plain, 
Since  she,  fbr  whom  the  board  vns  spread, 

2if  ust  ne'er  return  again  1 

Rest,  rest,  thou  Indian  maiden ! — 

Nor  let  thy  murmuiing  shade 
Grieve  that  those  pale-brow'd  ones  with  seorn, 

Tliy  burial-rite  surveyed : — 
There's  many  a  king,  whose  liineral 

A  black-robed  reium  ajhaU  see^ 
For  whom  no  tear  of  grief  ia  shed, 

Like  that  which  fells  for  thee, 

Yes,  rest  thee,  forest-maiden ! 

Beneath  thy  native  tree ; 
The  proud  may  boast  their  little  daft 

Then  sink  to  dust  Uke  thee; 
Eut  there's  many  a  one  whose  ftmcnil 

With  nodding  phimeaiaay  bt^ 
Whom  nature  nor  aftoiion  mounia 

Am  now  they  mourn  for  tfaea 
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KINO  PHILIP. 


METACOHET,  OF  POKANOKETL  CHIEF  OF  THE 
WAMPANOAGS-CALLED,  KING  PHILIP. 

Philip,  alias  Metacametf  of  Pokanoket«  chief  of 
the  Wampanoags,  was  for  many  years  the  inveterate 
foe  of  the  settlers  in  New  England.  Drake  in  his 
^  Indian  Biography"  thus  describes  his  final  capture 
mud  death : — 

'*  An  army  of  fifteen  hundred  English,  was  raised 
by  the  three  colonies,  Massachusetts,  Piimouth  and 
Connecticut,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  down  the 
power  of  Philip  among  the  Narragansets.  They 
determined  upon  this  course,  as  they  had  been  assur- 
ed that  in  the  spring  they  would  come  with  all  their 
force  upon  them.  It  was  not  known  that  Philip  was 
among  them  when  this  resolution  was  taken,  and  it 
was  but  a  rumour  that  they  had  taken  part  with  him. 
It  was  true,  that  they  had  promised  to  deliver  up  all 
the  Wampanoags,  who  should  fiee  to  them,  either 
alive  or  dead ;  but  it  is  also  true,  that  those  who 
nude  this  promise,  had  it  not  in  their  power; 
being  persons,  chiefly  in  subordinate  circumstances, 
who  had  no  right  or  authority  to  bind  any  but  them- 
aelves.  And,  therefore,  as  doubtless  was  foreseen 
by  many,  none  of  Philip's  people  were  delivered,  al- 
though many  were  known  to  have  been  among  them. 
Thus  in  few  words  have  we  exhibited  the  main 
grounds  of  the  mighty  expedition  against  the  Narra- 
gansets in  the  winter  of  1675. 

Upon  a  small  island,  in  an  immense  swamp,  in 
South-Kingston,  Rhode  Island,  Philip  had  fortified 
himself,  in  a  manner  superiour  to  what  was  common 
among  his  countrymen.  Here  ho  intended  to  pass 
the  winter,  with  tbe  chief  of  his  friends.  They  had 
erected  about  five  hundred  wigwams  of  a  superiour 
construction,  in  which  was  deposited  a  great  store 
of  provisions.  Baskets  and  tubs  of  com,  were  piled 
one  upon  another,  about  the  inside  of  them,  which 
rendered  them  bullet  proof.  It  was  supposed  that 
abotu  three  thousand  persons  had  here  taken  up  their 
^residence. 

After  nearly  a  month  from  their  setting  out,  the 
English  army  arrived  in  the  Narraganset  country, 
and  made  their  headquarters  about  eighteen  miles 
from  Philip's  fort.  They  had  been  so  long  upon 
their  march,  that  the  Indians  were  long  enough  ap- 
prized of  their  approach,  and  had  made  the  best  ar- 
rangements in  their  power  to  withstand  them.  Thoy 
had  already  sufi*ered  much  from  the  severity  of  the 
eeason,  being  obliged  to  encamp  in  the  open  field, 
and  without  tents  to  cover  them  ! 

The  nineteenth  of  December,  1675,  is  a  memora- 
ble day  in  the  annals  of  New  England.     Cold,  in  the 
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extreme — ^the  air  filled  with  snow — the  army  were 
obliged,  from  the  low  state  of  their  provisions,  to 
march  to  attack  Philip  in  his  fort.  And  but  for  the 
treachery  of  one  of  his  men,  who,  from  his  having 
an  English  name,  is  supposed  to  have  lived  among 
the  English — and  by  hope  of  reward,  betrayed  his 
countrymen  into  their  hands.  His  name  was  Peter, 
and  it  was  by  accident  that  himself,  with  thirty-five 
others,  had  just  before  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
fortunate  captain  Mosely.  No  Englishman  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  situation  of  Philip's  fort ;  and  but 
for  their  pilot,  Peter,  there  is  very  little  probability 
that  they  could  have  efiected  anything  against  it 
For  it  was  one  o'clock  on  that  short  day  of  the  year, 
before  they  arrived  within  the  vicinity  of  the  swamp. 
There  was  but  one  point  where  it  could  be  assailed 
with  the  least  probability  of  success ;  and  this  was 
fortified  by  a  kind  of  block-house,  directly  in  fronti 
and  having  flankers  to  cover  a  cross-fire.  Besidea 
high  palisades,  an  immense  hedge  of  fallen  trees,  of 
nearly  a  rod  in  thickness,  erurrounded  it  upon  the 
outside,  encompassing  an  area  of  about  five  aovee. 
Between  the  fort  and  the  main  land,  was  a  body  of 
water,  over  which  a  great  tree  had  been  fellea,  on 
which  all  must  pass  and  repass,  to  and  from  it.  On 
coming  to  this  place,  the  English  soldiers,  as  many 
as  could  pass  upon  the  tree,  which  would  not  admit 
two  abreast,  rushed  forward,  but  were  swept  from  it 
in  a  moment,  by  the  fire  of  Philip's  men.  Still,  the 
English  soldiers,  led  by  their  captains,  supplied  the 
places  of  the  slain.  But  again  and  again,  were  they 
swept  from  the  fatal  avenue.  Six  captains  and  a 
great  many  men  had  fallen,  and  a  partial,  but  mo- 
mentary recoil  from  the  face  of  death  took  plaee : 
and  but  a  handful  had  got  within  the  fort.  These 
were  contending  hand  to  hand  with  the  Indians,  and 
at  fearful  odds,  when  the  cry  of  "  they  ran !  they 
run  !"  brought  to  their  assistance  a  considerable  body 
of  their  fellow-soldiers.  They  were  now  enabled  to 
drive  the  Indians  from  their  main  breast-work,  and 
their  slaughter  became  immense.  Flying  from  wig- 
wam to  wigwam — ^men,  women,  and  children,  india 
criminately,  were  hewn  down  and  lay  in  heaps  upon 
the  ground.  Being  now  masters  of  the  fort,  at  the  re- 
commendation of  Mr.  Church,  General  Winslow  was 
about  to  quarter  the  army  in  it  for  the  present,  whioh 
oflfered  comfortable  habitations  to  the  sick  and  wound- 
ed, besides  a  plentiful  supply  of  provisions.  But 
one  of  the  captains  and  a  surgeon  opposed  the  meas- 
ure ;  probably  from  the  apprehension  that  the  woods 
were  full  Indians,  who  would  continue  their  attacks 
upon  them,  and  drive  them  out  in  their  turn.    There 
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wu  doobUess,  tome  reason  for  this,  which  was 
strengthened  from  the  fact  that  many  English  were 
killed  after  they  had  possessed  themselves  of  the 
fcm,  by  those  whom  they  had  just  dispossess- 
ed of  it.  Still,  had  Church's  advice  been  followed, 
perhaps  many  of  the  lives  of  the  wounded  would 
have  been  saved  ;  for  he  was  seldom  out  in  his  judge- 
ment, as  his  long  successes  proved  afterward.  After 
fighting  three  hours,  they  were  to  march  eighteen 
nules,  before  the  wounded  could  be  dressed,  and  in 
a  most  horrid  and  boisterous  night.  Eighty  English 
were  killed  in  the  fight,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
wounded;  many  of  whom  died  afterward.  The 
English  left  the  ground  in  considerable  haste,  leaving 
eight  of  their  dead  in  the  fort.  Philip,  and  such  of 
his  warriours  as  escaped  unhurt,  fled  into  a  place  of 
safety,  until  the  enemy  had  retired ;  when  they  re- 
turned again  to  the  fort.  The  English,  no  doubt, 
ap|»-eheaded  a  pursuit,  but  Philip  not  knowing  their 
diseased  situation,  and  perhaps  judging  of  their  loss 
fiom  the  few  dead  which  they  left,  made  no  attempt 
to  harass  them.  Before  the  fight  was  over,  many 
of  the  wigwams  were  set  on  fire.  Into  these,  hun- 
dreds of  innocent  women  and  children  had  crowded 
and  perished  in  the  general  conflagration  !  and  as  a 
writer  of  that  day  expresses  himself,  '*  no  man  know- 
ath  how  many.''  The  English  learned  afterward 
from  some  that  fell  into  their  hands,  that  in  all  about 
seven  hundred  perished. 

Soon  after  this,  Philip,  with  many  of  his  followers, 
left  that  part  of  the  country,  and  resided  in  diflerent 
•laees  upon  Connecticut  river.  Some  report  tha 
be  took  up  his  residence  near  Albany,  and  that  he 
•olieitad  the  Mohawks  to  aid  him  against  the  Eng- 
Msh,  but  without  success.  The  various  attacks  and 
•acoonlers  he  had  with  the  English,  from  February 
t*  August,  1676,  are  so  minutely  recorded,  and  in  so 
■lany  works,  that  we  will  not  enlarge  upon  them  in 
this  place. 

When  success  no  longer  attended  him,  in  the 
wealem  part9  of  Massachusetts,  those  of  his  allies 
whom  he  had  seduced  into  the  war,  upbraided,  and 
accused  him  of  bringing  all  their  misfortunes  upon 
them ;  that  they  had  no  cause  of  war  against  the 
English,  and  had  not  engaged  in  it  but  for  his 
S(4ieitations ;  and  many  of  the  tribes  scattered  them- 
selves in  different  directions.  With  all  that  would 
follow  him,  as  a  last  retreat,  Philip  returned  to  Po- 
kanoket. 

On  the  eleventh  of  July,  he  attempted  to  surprise 
Taunton,  but  was  repulsed.  His  camp  was  now  at 
Matapittset ;  and  the  English  came  upon  him  under 
Captain  Church,  who  captured  many  of  his  people, 
but  he  escaped  over  Taunton  river,  as  he  had  done  a 
year  before,  but  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  secre- 
ted himself  once  more  upon  Pocasset.  He  used 
many  stratagems  to  cut  oflf  Captain  Church,  and 
seems  to  have  watched  and  followed  him  from  place 
to  place,. until  the  end  of  this  month ;  but  continually 
losing  one  company  after  another.  Some  scouts 
ascertained  that  he,  with  many  of  his  men,  were  at 
a  plaee  upon  Taunton  river,  and  from  appearances 
were  about  to  repass  it.  His  camp  was  now  at  this 
place,  and  the  chief  of  his  warriours  with  him.  Some 
soMien  from  Bridgewater  fell  upon  them  here^  July 
thirty*finit^  killed  ten  warriours ;  but  Philip  having 


disguised  himself,  escaped.    His  uncle,  Akkompoia, 
was  among  the  slain,  and  his  own  sister  taken  prisoner. 

The  next  day,  August  first,  the  intrepid  CSiurch 
came  upon  his  headquarters,  killed  and  took  aboitt 
one  hundred  and  thirty  of  his  people,  and  himself 
very  narrowly  escaping.  Such  was  his  precipitation 
that  he  left  aU  his  wampum  behind,  and  his  wife  aad 
son  fell  into  the  hands  of  Church.  Some  of  Pkili^^s 
Indians,  who  now  served  under  Church,  said  to  him, 
"  You  have  now  made  Philip  ready  to  die  ;  for  yoa 
have  made  him  as  poor  and  miserable  as  he  used  to 
make  the  English.  You  have  now  killed  or  tikea 
all  his  relations — that  they  believed  he  would  soot 
have  his  head,  and  that  this  bout  had  almost  btskoi 
his  heart." 

Philip  having  now  but  few  followers  left^  wis. 
driven  from  place  to  place,  and  lastly  to  his  a^eieot 
seat,  near  Pokanoket.  The  English  for  a  long  time 
had  endeavoured  to  kill  him,  but  could  not  ftad  Mm 
oflf  his  guard  ;  for  he  was  always  the  first  who  im 
apprized  of  their  approach.  Having  put  to  dtstli 
one  of  his  men  for  advising  him  to  make  peace  with 
them,  his  brother  deserted  him,  and  gare  Ca{>tah 
Church  an  account  of  his  situation,  and  ofierid  to 
lead  him  to  the  place.  Early  on  Saturday  momkig, 
August  twelfth,  Church  came  to  the  swamp  where 
Philip  was  encamped.  And  before  he  was  discov- 
ered, had  placed  a  guard  about  it,  so  as  to  encempan 
it,  except  a  small  place.  He  then  ordered  C^tab 
Gf'Ming  to  rush  into  the  swamp,  and  fall  upon  Pll% 
in  his  camp ;  which  he  immediately  did — but  wis 
discovered  as  he  approached,  and  as  usual,  Philip 
was  the  first  to  fly.  Having  but  just  awaked  from 
sleep,  had  on  but  a  part  of  his  clothes,  he  fied  with 
all  his  might.  Coming  directly  upon  an  Engtek- 
man  and  an  Indian,  who  composed  a  part  of  ^e  am- 
bush at  the  edge  of  the  swamp,  the  Engliskmaa't 
gun  missed  fire,  but  Alderman,  th«  IncJKan,  whsss 
gun  was  loaded  with  two  balls,  "  s^nt  one  tfaroii^ 
his  heart,  and  another  not  abt)ve  two  inches  from  it 
He  fell  upon  his  face  in  the  mud  and  water,  with  fail 
gun  under  him.** 

Cure  for  intemperance  and  smoking. — Indian  cim* 
ning, — A  friend  of  ours,  who  has  had  extensive  deal- 
ings with  the  Indians  of  Mississippi,  relates  the  fol* 
lowing  characteristick  anecdote,  which  he  says  it 
undoubtedly  the  truth.  A  chief,  by  the  name  of 
Glover,  in  a  gush  of  passion,  happened  to  slay  andtk- 
er  Indian.  The  invariable  penalty  for  killing  amoftf 
these  primitive  beings  is  death ;  and  that  punishneB* 
is,  by  their  custom,  to  be  inflicted  by  the  neare* 
friends  of  the  deceased.  These  had  met  logedh 
er  with  the  prisoner  in  their  charge  to  execute  the 
last  sentence  on  poor  Glover.  He  asked  one  fatom 
of  them,  before  he  died,  and,  as  generous  enemisflt 
he  hoped  they  w^ould  grant  it,  as  it  was  the  last  he 
would  ever  ask  of  them ;  it  was,  that  he  might  be 
permitted  to  take  one  more  glass  of  liquor  and  smoke 
one  more  pipe  of  tobacco.  So  small  a  request  was 
readily  granted  ;  they  promised  to  postpone  the  ex- 
ecution until  he  drank  and  smoked  again.  Having 
got  them  sufliciently  committed  to  this  proposi^oa, 
he  gave  them  to  understand  that  he  never  intended 
to  do  either.  Such  is  the  sacredness  of  an  Indian 
promise,  that  this  subterfuge  has  thus  far  savM  GW- 
ver*s  life,  and  this  occurrence  took  place  tenyearsaga 
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AHEBICAN    CAVERNS. 


WSYERnS  CAVE. 

Thb  engraTiiig  on  the  opposite  page  repre- 
sents a  portion  of  the  interior  of  one  of  the  most 
resiarlad>le  caverns  in  the  world.  The  subjoined 
description  is  from  the  pen  of  R.  L.  Gooke,  A.  M. 
ot  the  Staunton  Seminary,  Virginia,  who,  in  com- 
pany with  his  brother  and  another  gentleman, 
made  an  accurate  survey  of  the  whole  cave  in 
1833. 

Weyer's  Cave  is  situated  near  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  Augusta  county,  Va.,  seventeen  miles 
northeast  of  StauntQn,  on  the  eastern  side  o£  a 
ridge  running  nearlv  north  and  south  parallel  to 
the  Blue  Ric^e,  and  somewhat  more  than  a  mile 
diirtant  from  it.  ^ 

The  western  declivity  of  this  ridge  is  very 
gradual,  and  the  visiter,  as  he  approaches  from 
that  direction,  little  imagines  from  its  appearance 
that  it  embowels  one  of  nature's  masterpieces. 
The  eastern  declivity,  however,  is  quite  precipit- 
ous and  difficult  of  ascent. 

The  Guide's  house  is  situated  on  the  northern 
extremity  of  this  ridge,  and  is  distant  eight  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  entrance  of  the  cave.  In  go- 
iMkg  from  the  house  to  the  cave  you  pass  the  en- 
trance of  Madison's  cave,  which  is  only  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  yards  from  the  other.  Madison's 
cave  was  known  and  visited  as  a  curiosity  long 
before  the  discovery  of  Weyer's,  but  it  is  now 
passed  bv  and  neglected,  as  unworthy  of  notice, 
eompared  with  its  more  imposing  rival,  although 
it  has  had  the  pen  of  a  Jeflerson  to  describe  its 
beauties. 

Let  me  remark  here,  that  the  incurious  visiter, 
who  goes  because  others  go,  and  is  but  slightly 
interested  in  the  mysteries  of  nature,  may  retain 
his  nsual  dress  when  he  enters  the  cave  which  I 
am  attempting  to  describe ;  but  if  he  is  desirous 
of  prying  into  every  recess,  climbing  ever^  ac- 
cessible precipice,  and  seeing  all  the  beauties  of 
this  subterranean  wonder,  I  would  advise  him  to 
provide  himself  with  such  habiliments  as  will 
wi^stand  craggy  projections,  or  receive  no  detri- 
ment from  a  generous  coating  of  mud. 

The  ascent  from  the  bottom  of  the  hill  to  the 
month  of  the  cave  is  steep,  but  is  rendered  less 
fatiguing  bv  the  ziffzag  course  of  the  path,  which 
is  one  hundred  aitd  twenty  yards  in  length. 

Before  entering  the  cave,  let  us  rest  ourselves 
on  the  benches  before  the  door,  that  we  may  be- 
come perfectly  cool,  while  the  guide  unlocks  the 
door,  strikes  a  light,  and  tells  the  story  of  its  first 
discovery. 

It  seems  that  about  the  year  1804,  one  Bernard 
Weyer  ranged  these  hills  as  a  hunter  ;  while 
pursuing  his  daily  vocation,  he  found  his  match  in 
a  lawless  ground  hog,  which  not  only  eluded  all 
his  efforts,  but  eventually  succeeded  in  carrying 
off  the  traps  which  had  been  set  for  his  capture. 
Bnraged  at  the  loss  of  his  traps,  he  made  an  as- 
sault upon  the  domicil  of  the  depredator  with 
spade  uid  mattock. 

A  few  moments  labor  brought  him  to  the  ante- 


chamber of  this  stiqpendoos  cavern,  wliers  he 
found  his  traps  safely  deposited. 

The  entrance  originally  was  small  and  difficult 
of  access ;  but  the  enterprise  of  the  proprietor  has 
obviated  these  mconveniences :  it  is  now  enclosed 
by  a  wooden  wall,  having  a  door  in  its  centre, 
which  admits  you  to  the  ante-chamber. 

At  first  it  is  about  ten  feet  in  height,  but  after 
proceeding  a  few  yards  in  a  southwest  direction. 
It  becomes  contracted  to  the  space  of  four  feet 
square.  At  the  distance  of  twenty-four  feet  from 
the  entrance,  descending  at  an  angle  of  nineteen 
degrees,  you  reach  the  Dragon's  Room,  so  called 
from  a  stalactitic  concretion,  which  the  nomen- 
clator  undoubtedly  supposed  to  resemble  that 
nondescript  animal. 

Above  the  Dragon's  room  there  is  an  opening 
of  considerable  beauty,  but  of  small  size,  called 
the  Devil's  Gallery.  Leaving  this  room,  which 
is  not  very  interesting,  you  proceed  in  a  more 
southerly  direction  to  the  entrance  of  Solomon's 
Temple,  through  a  high  but  narrow  passage, 
sixty-six  feet  m  length,  which  is  by  no  means 
difficult  of  access.  Here  you  make  a  perpendic- 
ular descent  of  thirteen  feet,  by  means  of  sub- 
stantial stairs,  securely  fixed,  and  you  find  your- 
self in  one  of  the  finest  rooms  in  the  whole  cave. 
It  is  irregular  in  shape,  being  thirty  feet  long, 
and  forty-five  broad,  running  nearly  at  ri^ht  an- 
gles to  the  main  course  of  the  cave.  As  you 
raise  your  eyes,  after  descending  the  steps  be 
forementioned,  they  rest  upon  an  elevated  seat, 
surrounded  by  sparry  incrustations,  which  sparkle 
beautifully  in  the  light  of  your  candles. 

This  is  not  unaptly  styled  Solomon's  Throne. 
Evei^thing  in  this  room  receives  its  name  from 
-the  Wise  Man :  immediately  to  the  left  of  the 
steps,  as  you  descend,  you  will  find  his  Meat- 
house  ;  and  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  room, 
is  a  beautiful  pillar  of  white  stalactite,  somewhat 
defaced  by  the  smoke  of  candles,  called  by  his 
name,  yet  with  strange  inconsistency,  an  incrus- 
tation resembling  falling  water,  at  the  right  of  the 
steps,  has  obtained  the  name  of  the  Fafis  of  Ni- 
agara. 

Passing  Solomon's  Pillar,  you  enter  another 
room,  more  irregular  than  the  first,  but  still  more 
beautiful ;  it  would  be  impossible  adequately  to 
describe  the  magnificence  of  the  roof.  I  shall, 
therefore,  merely  observe,  that  it  is  thickly  stud* 
ded  with  beautiful  stalactites  resembling  in  form 
and  color,  the  roots  of  radishes,  which  have  givwi 
the  appellation  of  Radish  room  to  this  deligntful 
place. 

I  cannot  refrain  here  from  reprobating  the  Van- 
dal spirit  of  some  visiters,  who,  regatdiess  of  all 
prohibitions,  will  persist  in  breaking  off  and. de^ 
facing  these  splenaid  specimens  of  nature's  work<> 
man^ip,  forgetting  that  a  single  blow  may  de- 
stroy the  woric  of  centuries. 

The  main  passage  to  the  rest  of  the  cavern  is 
immediately  opposite  to  the  entrance  to  Solo* 
men's  Temple,  and  you  reach  it  by  an  ascent  of 
twelve  feet,  to  what  is  called  the  Porter's  Lodge. 
From  this  place,  pursuing  the  same  course,  yoa 
pass  along  a  passage  varying?  from  ten  to  thirty 
feet  in  height,  from  ten  to  fifteen  in  breadth,  and 
fifty  in  length,  until  you  reach  Barney's  Hall 
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which  receives  its  name  from  the  fancied  resem- 
blance of  a  prostrate  stalactite  at  the  base  of  one 
that  is  upright,  to  old  Commodore  Barney,  and 
the  cannon  that  he  used  at  the  Bladensburgh 
races.  Near  the  centre  of  the  room,  which  is 
sAiall,  and  scarcely  deserves  the  name,  an  upright 
board  points  out  to  the  visitcfr  the  main  path  of 
the  cave,  which  runs  to  the  right.  Two  passages 
ran  off  to  the  left ;  the  first  one  to  a  large  irrega- 
lar  room,  called  the  Lawyer's  Office,  in  which  is 
a  fine  spring  of  water,  or  rather  a  reservoir  where 
the  droppings  from  the  ceiling  have  collected; 
the  other,  through  a  passage  to  what  is  called 
The  Armory,  from  an  incrustation  that  has  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Ajax's  Shield. 

Between  the  Lawyer's  Office  and  the  Armory, 
and  communicating  with  both,  is  another  large, 
irregular  apartment,  which  is  named  Weyer's  Hall, 
after  the  original  discoverer  of  the  cave,  who, 
together  with  his  dog,  stands  immortalized  in  one 
corner.  Before  we  get  bewildered  and  lost  in  this 
part  of  the  cave,  which  is  more  intricate  than  any 
other,  let  us  return  to  the  guide-board  in  the  cen- 
tre of  Barney's  hall,  and  pursue  the  route  usually 
taken  by  visiters. 

Followinff  the  righthand  opening,  mentioned 
above,  which  is  rather  low,  being  not  more  than 
five  feet  in  height,  you  pass  into  the  Twin  Room, 
taking  heed  lest  you  fall  into  the  Devil's  Bake 
Oven,  which  yawns  close  by  your  feet.  This 
room  is  small,  and  communicates  directly  with 
the  Bannister  Room,  which  is  fifty-nine  feet  dis- 
tant from  the  guide-board.  The  arch  here  sud- 
denly expands,  and  becomes  elevated  to  the 
height  of  thirty  feet,  and  by  dint  of  hard  climbing 
you  may  return  to  the  Porter's  Lodge,  through 
a  passage  directly  over  the  one  which  you  have 
just  passed.  Although  there  are  many  beauties 
in  this  upper  passage,  I  would  advise  no  one  who 
is  not  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  nature's  works, 
to  attempt  it. 

A  descent  of  thirty-nine  feet  from  the  Twin 
room,  in  a  direction  due  west,  brings  you  into  the 
Tan  Yard,  which  contains  many  beauties.  The 
floor  is  irregular,  in  some  places  sinking  into 
holes  somevvhat  resembling  tan-vats,  which  to- 
gether with  several  hanging  stalactites  resembling 
hides  have  given  a  name  to  this  immense  apart- 
ment. On  the  southeast  side  of  the  room,  imme- 
diately to  the  left  of  the  main  path,  is  a  large 
opening,  which  admits  you  at  once  into  the  ar- 
mory already  mentioned. 

It  may  be  well  to  remark  here,  that  I  have 
oniitted,  and  shall  omit  to  mention,  many  beauti- 
ful appearances  in  the  different  rooms,  because 
they  are  noted  upon  the  map  of  the  cave,  lately 
published  by  the  author  of  this  sketch. 

Changing  your  course  to  the  northwest,  you 
leave  the  Tan-yard,  by  a  rough  but  not  difficult 
ascent  of  twenty  feet,  at  an  an^le  of  eighteen  de- 
grees, into  what  may  be  considered  as  an  eleva- 
ted continuation  of  the  same  room,  but  which  has 
been  deservedly  dignified  with  a  distinct  appella- 
tion. To  your  right,  as  you  step  upon  level 
ground,  ^ou  will  observe  a  perpencDcufar  wall  of 
rock,  rising  with  great  regularity ;  if  you  strike 
apon  it  with  your  hand,  it  sends  forth  a  deep, 
mellow  toond,  strongly  resembling  the  tones  of  a 


basedmm,  wfaeiiee  die  fom  Imr  veeeired  llie 
name  of  the  Drum  Room.  tTpon  a  closer  exami- 
nation, this  apparent  wafl  trill  be  found  to  be  only 
a  thin  stalactitic  partition,  extending  from  the 
ceiling  to  the  floor.  There  is  nothin?  else  of 
much  interest  in  this  apartment — ^we  wiff  proceed 
to  the  more  magnificent  portions  of  the  cavern. 

You  leave  the  drum  room  hy  a  flight  of  natotrf 
stairs,  seven  feet  in  perpendicular  height.  A  large 
opening  now  presents  itself,  ivhieh  expands  to 
an  extensive  apartment,  to  reach  which  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  make  a  nearly  perpendicular  descent  of 
ten  feet,  by  means  of  a  substantial  pair  of  stairs. 
This  apartment  is  the  far-famed  Ball  Room.  Tt  is 
one  hundred  feet  long,  thirty-aax  wide,  and  about 
twenty-five  high,  ronning  at  nght  angles  to  the 
path  by  which  you  entered  it.  Trie  general  course 
of  the  room  is  from  north  to  south,  but  at  the 
northern  extremity  there  is  a  gradual  ascent, 
bearing  round  to  the  east,  until  you  reach  a  preei. 
pice  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  from  which  yon  can 
look  down  into  the  Tan-yard,  having  performed  a 
complete  circuit. 

Near  the  centre  of  the  ball  room,  is  a  liirge 
calcareous  deposite,  that  has  received  the  name 
of  Paganini's  Statue,  from  the  circumstance  that 
it  furnishes  a  good  position  for  the  muiyie,  when- 
ever balls  are  given  in  these  submnndane  regions^ 
The  floor  is  sufficiently  level  to  admit  of  dancing 
upon  it,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  have  bam 
here.  The  ladies  are  accommodated  with  a  very 
convenient  Dressing  Room,  the  only  opening  to 
which  communicates  directly  with  the  hall  room. 
You  leave  this  room  by  a  gradual  ascent  of  forty-^ 
two  feet,  at  the  southern  extremity,  similar  to  the 
one  already  described  at  the  other. 

This  acclivity  is  called  The  Frenchman's  Hill, 
from  the  following  circumstance:  some  years 
since,  a  French  gentleman  vished  this  cave,  ac- 
companied only  by  the  guide ;  they  had  safely 
gone  through,  and  returning,  had  reached  the  top 
of  this  hill,  when  by  some  accident,  hoth.  of  ^eir 
lights  were  extinguished,  and  they  were  left  m 
Egyptian  darkness,  withoutthe  means  of  relighting 
their  candles.  Fortunately,  the  guide,  from  hw 
accurate  knowledge  of  localities,  was  enabled  te 
conduct  him  safely  to  the  entrance,  a  distance  of 
more  than  five  hundred  feet. 

Another  gentleman,  by  the  name  of  Patterson, 
has  immortalized  his  name  by  attempting  the 
same  feat,  although  it  was  a  complete  failure. 
Hearing  of  the  Frenchman's  adventure,  he  under- 
took to  find  his  way  back  to  the  entrance  from 
the  ball  room,  without  a  light ;  sending  his  com- 
pany some  distance  ahead.  He  succeeded  in  a^ 
cending  the  stairs,  but  had  proceeded  only  a  fe# 

Saces  farther,  when  his  feet  slipped  from  under 
im,  and  he  was  prostrated  into  an  aperture  w)ier# 
he  lay  unhurt,  until  his  companions,  alarmed  at 
his  protracted  absence,  returned  for  him.  His  rest- 
ing-place is  called  Patterson's  Grave  to  this  dHy. 

From  the  French  Hill,  a  long,  irregular  passagre 
extends  in  a  northwest  direction,  which  is  m* 
nominated  the  Narrow  Passage.  This  pa:ssage  h 
fifty-two  feet  in  length,  varying  from  three  loflte 
feet  in  width,  and  from  fotir  to  eigto  feet  ife 
height.  It  leads  you  ta  the  brink  of  a  precijjIbM, 
twelve  feet  in  height. 
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JhliuMd  iadMtalioM  m  th«  fee^  of  tkia  pr^i- 
pie#  mtEotd  a  conyesient  meaitf  of  descent ;  and 
these  natural  steps  have  received  the  name  of 
Jacob's  Ladder.  To  correspond  with  this  name, 
ma  in  Solomon's  Temple,  everything  is  named  af- 
tmr  the  patriarch :  a  nat  rock  opposite  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Narrow  passage,  is  Jacob's  Tea- 
Tbhle  J  and  a  deep,  inaceessibfe  perforation  in  the 
rook,  by  its  side,  is  Jacob's  Ice-house.  Descend- 
ing the  ladder,  you  turn  to  the  left,  and  pass 
through  a  narrow  opening,  still  continuing  to  de- 
scend though  less  perpendicularly,  to  the  centre 
of  a  small  apartment,  called  the  Dungeon.  The 
descent  from  the  top  of  the  ladder  to  this  place 
is  twenty-eight  feet. 

This  room  communicates  by  a  passage  of  about 
four  feet  square,  with  the  Senate  C^Amber.  A 
thin  flat  rock  stretches  over  nearly  half  of  this 
apartment,  which  is  only  about  forty  feet  in  di- 
ameter, at  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet  from 
the  floor,  forming  a  sort  of  gallery,  which  doubt- 
less caused  the  name  already  mentioned  to  be 
given  to  the  room.  The  Senate  chamber  com- 
nauaicates  by  a  high  broad  opening,  with  a  still 
larger  apartment,  denominated  Congress  Hall. 
This  name  must  have  been  ^ven  on  account  of 
its  proximity  to  the  last-mentioned  room,  and  not 
from  anything  particularly  appropriate  in  the 
room  itself.  It  is  long,  and  like  the  ball  room, 
runs  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  main  path  ;  its 
course  being  nearly  north  and  south,  and  a  wall, 
having  several  openings,  runs  through  its  \^ole 
length.  The  main  path  winds  to  the  left  as  you 
enter  the  room ;  but  we  wiU  diverge  a  little  to 
the  riffht,  and  explore  the  dark  recess  that  pre- 
sents Itself  to  view. 

The  floor  of  Congress  hall  is  very  uneven,  and 
at  the  northern  extremity  rises  somewhat  abrupt- 
ly. Climbing  this  ascent,  if  you  pass  through  one 
of  the  openings  in  the  wall  mentioned  above,  you 
will  be  able  to  see  through  the  whole  extent  of 
the  other  half  of  the  room,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
traverse  it,  on  account  of  two  or  three  deep  pits, 
that  occupy  the  whole  space  between  the  wall 
and  the  side  of  the  room.  Turning  around  to  the 
right  of  the  opening  through  which  you  passed, 
your  eye  vainly  attempts  to  penetrate  the  deep, 
dark  abyss  that  presents  itself,  and  you  hesitate 
to  descend.  Its  name,  the  Infernal  Regions,  does 
not  ofier  many  inducements  to  enter  it ;  and  for 
many  years  it  has  been  supposed  to  contain  fixed 
air,  so  that  visiters  avoid  it,  and  it  has  never  until 
recently,  been  thoroughly  explored. 

In  the  spring  of  1833,  accompanied  by  my 
iHTOther,  I  determined  at  all  hazards  to  explore 
this  room,  for  I  doubted  the  existence  of  any  bad 
air,  as  I  had  never  detected  any  in  the  course  of 
extensive  researches  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
cave.  The  guide  accompanied  us,  and  we  each 
carried  two  candles,  leaving  a  lighted  one  also  at 
the  end  of  Congress  hall.  Thus  prenared,  we 
descended  about  twenty-nine  feet  before  we 
reached  a  landing-place.  Here  our  candles  burn- 
ed dimly,  and  great  care  was  necessary  to  pre- 
vent them  from  gomg  out  entbely ;  inoeed  four 
•f  ^m  were  out  at  one  time,  yet  we  ei^rienced 
mo  difficulty  of  breathing,  or  any  other  indication 
of  the  presence  of  this  much  dreaded  gaa.    The 


floor  was  not  level,  but  iaclined  at  m  angle  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  degrees,  and  when  we  emerged 
from  the  pit  into  which  we  had  first  entered,  our 
candles  again  shone  brightly,  and  ^splayed  to 
our  view  a  room  more  extensive  than  any  I  have 
yet  described.  Its  greatest  length  was  from  east 
to  west,  and  seemed  to  run  nearly  parallel  to  the 
path  over  which  we  have  just  travelled.  From  its 
great  length,  I  was  induced  to  believe  that  it  ap- 
proached very  near  to  the  Ball  room,  and  perhaps 
might  communicate  with  it  by  some  yet  undia- 
covered  passage.  So  strongly  was  I  impressed 
with  this  idea,  that  I  determined  to  ascertain, 
if  practicable,  how  far  I  was  correct.  For  this 
purpose,  I  set  my  watch  exactly  with  my  broth- 
er's, and  requested  him  to  go  to  the  Ball  room, 
and  to  pursue,  as  far  as  possible,  a  low  passage 
that  leads  to  the  right  from  the  foot  of  the  French 
Hill,  while  I  went  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  this 
immense  apartment.  At  an  appointed  moment,  I 
fired  a  pistol,  but  the  only  answer  was,  the  deaf- 
ening reverberations  of  the  sound,  rolling  like 
thunder  along  the  lofty  arches.  I  shouted — ^but 
no  return  met  my  ear,  save  the  hollow  echo  of 
my  own  voice,  and  I  began  to  think  that  I  had 
been  hasty  in  my  opinion.  At  this  moment,  a 
beautiful  stalactite  sparkled  in  the  liffht  of  my 
candle,  and  I  forgot  my  desire  to  find  some  un 
known  passage  in  my  anxiety  to  secure  this  prize 
Taking  the  butt  of  my  pistol  I  hammered  gently 
upon  It  to  disengage  it  from  the  rock  where  it 
hung,  I  was  surprised  to  hear  the  taps  distinctly 
answered,  apparently  from  the  centre  of  the  solid 
rock.  A  repetition  of  the  blows  brought  a  repe- 
tition of  the  answer,  and  by  comparing  notes,  we 
were  fully  satisfied  that  there  could  l^  but  little 
space  between  the  two  rooms. 

We  have  lingered  so  long  in  these  Infernal  re- 
gions that  we  must  hasten  back  to  the  ^ot 
whence  we  diverged,  in  the  centre  of  Congress 
hall.  Our  course  now  lies  to  the  southwest,  up  a 
perpendicular  ascent  of  seventeen  feet,  to  what  is 
called  the  Lobby.  From  this  place,  an  expert 
climber,  well  acquainted  with  the  cave,  may  pass 
through  secret  passages  and  by-rooms  to  the  end 
of  the  cave,  without  once  entering  the  main  path ; 
but  we  will  pursue  the  accustomed  route. 

You  have  ascended  to  the  Lobby,  only  to  de- 
scend again  on  the  other  side,  after  taking  a  few 
steps  horizontally,  a  perpendicular  descent  of 
seventeen  feet  brings  you  to  the  most  magnificent 
apaiKment  in  the  whole  cavern.  This  is  Wash- 
ington's Hall ;  so  called  in  token  of  respect  for 
the  memory  of  our  country's  father,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  bearing  the  name.  Its  length  is  two 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  feet,  its  breadth  from  ten 
to  twenty  feet,  and  its  height  about  thirty-three 
feet,  being  remarkably  level  and  straight  through 
the  whole  length. 

Not  far  from  the  centre  of  this  room,  is  an  im 
mense  deposite  of  calcareous  matter  rising  to  the 
height  of  six  or  seven  feet,  which  very  strikingly 
resembles  a  statue  clothed  in  drapery.  This  is 
Washington's  Statue,  and  few  can  look  upon  it, 
as  seen  by  the  dim  light  of  two  or  three  candles, 
which  rather  stimulate  than  repress  curiosity, 
without  experiencing  a  sensation  of  awe  and  so» 
lenmity,  as  if  Uiey  were  actually  in  the  presence 
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of  tba  miglity  dead.  A  few  ]raTdt  firom  the  en* 
traace,  anether  room  braaefaes  off*  to  the  left,  to 
reach  which,  you  must  ascend  a  bank  of  five  or 
•ix  feet  in  heig^.  This  is  called  the  Theatre, 
from  the  fact  that  different  parts  of  the  room  cor- 
respond to  the  gallery,  stage,  and  pit.  I  notice 
this  room,  which  is  rather  uninterestmg  otherwise, 
for  the  purpose  of  mentioning  a  circumstance  re- 
lated to  me  by  Mr.  Bryan,  a  former  guide,  which 
confirms  an  opinion  that  I  have  long  entertained, 
that  the  whole  cavern  is  thoroughly  ventilated  by 
some  undiscovered  communication  with  the  up- 
per air. 

About  nine  years  since,  during  a  severe  and 
protracted  rain,  which  raised  the  waters  of  the 
South  river  that  flows  at  the  base  of  the  cave-hill, 
to  an  unprecedented  height,  Mr.  Bryan  conduct- 
ed a  company  through  the  cave.  As  he  ascended 
the  stairs  that  lead  from  Congress  hall  to  the 
Lo^by,  he  heard  the  rush  of  waters ;  supposing 
that  tne  cave  was  flooding,  he  directed  the  visit- 
ers to  remain  in  Congress  hall,  while  he  examined 
more  carefully  into  the  cause  of  the  unusual  and 
alarming  noise.  Cautiously  descending  into 
Washington's  Hall,  he  followed  the  sound,  until 
he  arrived  opposite  to  the  entrance  of  the  Thea- 
tre, in  which  he  saw  a  column  of  water,  pouring 
down  from  the  ceiling  into  the  Pit,  and  losing  it- 
self in  the  numerous  crevices  that  abound.  When 
the  rain  ceased,  the  flood  was  stayed,  and  it  never 
has  been  repeated ;  but  even  at  the  present  time, 
small  pebbles  and  gravel,  resembling  that  found 
on  the  top  of  the  hul,  may  be  seen  in  the  theatre. 
No  aperture  is  visible  where  the  water  could  have 
come  through  so  copiously,  neither  can  any  per- 
foration be  discovered  on  the  surface  of  the  hill ; 
yet  beyond  a  doubt  some  communication  does 
exist.  I  have  said  that  the  breadth  of  Washing- 
ton's hall  was  from  ten  to  twenty  feet ;  this  must  he 
understood  only  of  the  lower  part  of  the  room, 
for  the  arch  stretches  over  a  rock  twenty  feet 
hifi^h,  which  forms  the  left  wall,  and  embraces  an- 
other room  called  Lady  Washington's  Hall.  The 
entrance  to  this  apartment  is  opposite  to  the 
Statue,  and  is  on  tne  same  level  with  the  Hall. 
The  wall  that  separates  the  two  rooms  is  several 
feet  thick,  and  nas  received  the  name  of  the 
Rock  of  Gibraltar.  One  or  two  candles  placed 
upon  this  rock  produce  a  fine  efiect,  particularly 
if  every  other  ligl^  is  extinguished;  for  it  shows 
you  the  arch,  spreading  out  with  beautiful  regu- 
larity, until  it  is  lost  in  the  surroundingdarln^ss, 
and  imagination  supplies  the  deficiency  of  vision, 
peopling  the  dark  recesses  with  hosts  of  matter- 
less  phantoms. 

You  reluctantly  leave  this  splendid  apartment 
at  the  southwest  extremity,  by  a  rough,  narrow, 
but  high  passage,  running  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyra- 
mids of  Egypt  and  Cleopatra's  Needle !  At  the 
end  of  this  passage,  in  a  recess  at  the  right  is  an- 
other ipring  or  reservoir,  not  as  large  as  the  one 
in  the  Lawyer's  oflice.  A  descent  of  eight  or  ten 
feet,  brings  you  into  the  Diamond  Room,  which 
may  be  considered  as  forming  a  part  of  The 
Church,  a  long,  irregular  room,  more  lofty  than 
any  that  we  have  yet  entered.  Its  length  is  one 
hundred  and  fifty-two  feet,  its  breadth  from  ten  to 
fifteen,  and  iu  height  fifty ! 


At  Ae  fartbeaC  estremky,  a  be^vtiM  wfafite 
spire  shoots  up  to  a  considerate  height,  which  ia 
appropriately  styled  the  Steeple^  and  has^  do 
doubt,  suggested  the  name  of  the  room*  Neazly 
opposite  to  the  centre  of  the  church  is  a  recess, 
raised  several  feet,  of  considerable  extent.  Tfaia 
forms  a  very  good  Gallery  to  the  church.  Im- 
mediately in  the  rear  of  the  gallery,  and  in  foil 
view  from  below,  is  a  great  number  of  pendant 
stalactites,  of  several  feet  in  length,  and  of  vari- 
ous sizes,  ranged  like  the  pipes  of  an  organ,  and 
bearing  a  striking  resemblance  to  them.  If  these 
stalactites  are  struck  by  any  hard  substance,  they 
send  forth  sounds  of  various  pitches,  according 
to  their  size,  and  a  stick  run  rapidly  along  several 
of  them  at  Qnce,  produces  a  very  pleasing  variety 
of  sounds.  With  great  propriety  this  is  called 
the  Organ. 

Passing  under  the  steeple,  which  rests  on  an 
arch  elevated  not  more  tnan  ten  feet,  you  enter 
the  Dining  Room.  This  room  is  named  from  a 
long,  natural  table,  that  stands  on  the  left  side, 
and  is  not  quite  as  large  as  the  church,  though  its 
height  is  sixty  feet.  Was  it  not  for  the  krad  of 
wall  which  the  steeple  makes,  it  might  be  consid- 
ered as  a  continuation  of  the  church,  and  its 
length  is  therefore  included  in  that  of  the  churcL 
A  little  to  the  left  of  the  table  you  will  observe  a 
small,  uninviting  opening ;  if  you  are  not  deter- 
red by  the  unpromising  appearance  of  the  opening 
we  will  enter,  and  see  whether  it  leads  to  any- 
thing worthy  of  notice.  Proceeding  only  a  few 
paces,  you  suddenly  find  yourself  in  an  immense 
chamber,  stretching  from  the  gallery  of  the  church 
with  which  it  communicates,  parallel  to  the  dining 
room,  to  its  utmost  extremity,  and  proportionably 
wide.  This  is  called  Jackson's  Room,  and  the 
floor  is  very  irre^lar  and  uneven.  This  room  is 
rather  uninteresting,  but  it  leads  to  one  that  de- 
serves a  passing  notice. 

Directly  opposite  the  little  passage  which  con- 
ducted you  hither,  is  a  large  opening ;  passing  this 
the  rocks  contract  until  ^y  a  narrow  pass  is  left 
a  few  feet  in  len^h.  This  conducts  you,  if  not 
to  the  most  magnificent « at  least  to  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  interesting  portion  of  the  whole  cavern. 
There  is  but  one  apartment,  and  that  is  small, 
but  the  Garden  of  Eden,  for  so  it  is  called,  de- 
rives its  beauty  from  the  singular  arrangement  of 
the  immense  stalactites  hanging  from  the  roof^ 
and  meeting  the  stalagmites,  which  have  ascend- 
ed from  the  floor  to  meet  them ;  or  in  few  words, 
it  seems  as  if,  at  some  former  period,  a  sheet  of 
water  had  poured  down  from  the  roof,  and  by 
some  wonderful  operation  of  nature,  had  become 
suddenly  petrified*  This  sheet  is  not  continuous, 
but  strongly  resembles  the  folds  of  heavy  drapery, 
and  you  may  pass  among  the  windings  as  through 
the  mazes  of  a  labyrinth,  and  the  light  of  a  can£e 
shines  distinctly  through  any  part  of  it.  A  portion 
of  the  floor  of  this  room  is  composed  of  a  beauti- 
ful fine  yellow  sand,  whereas  most  of  the  cave  is 
a  stifif  clay,  with  very  few  indications  of  sand. 

We  must  now  retrace  our  steps  to  the  dining 
room,  for  there  is  no  other  place  of  egress ;  buf 
let  us  first  turn  ofif  to  the  left,  as  we  return,  into  a 
small  passage,  that  does  not  seem  to  lead  very 
far*    Be  corefiil !  there  ia  a  deep  hole  just  bcforf 
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j<m.  Now  look  through  this  opening,  which 
18  large  enough  for  a  man  comfortably  to  pass 
through,  holding  your  candle  above  your  head  ; 
you  will  see  a  deep  unexplored  abyss, 

**  Where  the  footstep  of  mortal  has  never  trod.** 
Ko  man  has  ever  yet  ventured  into  this  place,  for 
it  can  only  be  entered  by  means  of  a  rope-ladder, 
but  if  my  life  is  spared,  and  my  courage  does  not 
fail  me,  I  shall,  at  no  distant  period,  attempt  to 
explore  the  hidden  mysteries  of  the  apartment. 

Once  more  in  the  dining  room  let  us  go  on  to 
the  completion  of  our  task.  The  main  path  pur- 
sues the  same  course  from  this  room  as  it  has 
doae  ever  since  you  entered  Washington's  hall  i 
but  your  way  now  lies  up  a  sort  of  hill,  in  the 
side  of  which  is  the  opening  through  which  you 
are  to  pass.  If  you  are  adventurous,  you  will  fol- 
low me  above  the  opening,  up  the  nearly  perpen- 
dicular face  of  the  rock,  to  the  heiff ht  of  fifty  feet, 
where  a  ledge  of  rocks  stretches  uong,  and  forms 
the  left  side  of  the  dining  room.  From  this  emi- 
nence, caUed  the  Giant's  Causeway,  you  can  look 
doTim  into  the  dining  room  on  one  siae,  and  Jack- 
son's room  on  the  other.  Great  caution  is  neces- 
sary in  climbing  this  height,  lest  too  much  confi- 
dence be  reposed  in  the  projecting  stalagmites, 
that  seemingly  offer  a  secure  foothold  to  the  in- 
cautious adventurer,  but  frequently  give  way  be- 
neath him.  It  must  be  remembered  that  they  are 
formed  by  droppings  from  the  roof,  and  are  often 
based  only  in  the  mud.  By  cautiously  descend- 
ing the  ledffe  for  five  or  six  leet,  on  the  side  op- 
posite to  uiat  which  we  ascended,  we  shall  be 
enabled  to  reacl^  with  ease  the  room  which  has 
already  been  attamed  by  the  rest  of  the  company 
who  have  been  less  ambitious  than  ourselves,  and 
passed  through  the  little  opening  already  pointed 
out  in  ascenmng  the  causeway. 

This  room,  or  perhaps  it  should  be  called  pas- 
sage, is  denominated  the  Wilderness,  from  the 
rott^ness  of  the  pathway,  aud  is  only  ten  feet 
^  ide,  but  it  rises  to  the  immense  height  of  ninety 
or  one  hundred  feet  I  As  we  come  along  the 
causeway,  and  look  down  upon  our  right,  we  shall 
see  our  company  forty  or  fifty  feet  below  us, 
^iil^  our  eyes  can  scarcely  penetrate  through 
the  darkness  to  the  ceiling  above  their  heads. 
Upon  the  very  verge  of  the  rock  upon  which  we 
are  standing,  are  several  beautifal  white  stala^- 
mites,  grouped  tofirether,  among  which  one  stands 
pre-eminent.  This  is  Bonaparte  with  his  body- 
fi^ard,  crossing  the  Alps.  The  effect  is  peculiar- 
ly fine,  when  viewed  from  below. 

Without  descending  from  our  dangerous  eleva- 
tion, we  will  go  on  our  way  a  little  farther.  Pro- 
ceeding only  a  few  paces  from  the  emperor,  you 
find  yourself  upon  an  arch,  under  which  your 
company  are  passing,  which  is  very  appropriately 
called  the  Natural  Bridge ;  but  it  should  be  cross- 
ed^  if  at  all,  with  great  caution,  for  there  is  dan- 
g-er  of  being  precipitated  to  the  bottom.  Ketra- 
cing  our  steps  nearly  to  Napoleon,  we  will  descend 
on  the  left,  and  by  a  jump  of  six  feet,  rejoin  our 
company  at  the  end  of  the  Wilderness. 

Tou  are  now  upon  the  lowest  level  of  the  cave, 

«nd  at  the  entrance  of  the  farthest  room.    This  is 

Jeflerson's  Hall ;  an  extensive,  but  not  very  ele- 

wated  apartment,  quite  level.    Before  I  describe 
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this  room,  we  must  diverge  a  Httle,  and  vimt  < 
or  two  rooms  that  branch  off  from  the  main  path. 
Directly  to  your  ri^ht,  as  you  emerge  from  the 
wilderness,  there  rises  an  immense  mass,  appa- 
rently of  solid  stalagmite,  thirty^six  feet  in  length, 
thirty  feet  in  breadth,  and  thirty  feet  in  height ; 
this  mass  is  beautiful  beyond  description,  very 
much  resembling  successive  stories,  and  is  called 
the  Tower  of  Babel !  The  most  splendid  portion 
of  the  tower  is  on  the  back,  but  it  is  difficult  of 
access,  for  it  is  necessary  to  climb  up  the  surface 
of  the  rock  to  the  height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  i 
the  view,  however,  amply  repays  you  for  the  la- 
bor. For  a  few  moments  you  can  scarcely  con- 
vince yourself  that  an  immense  body  of  water  is 
not  pouring  over  the  precipice  in  a  foaming  cat- 
aract, so  white,  so  dazzling  is  the  effulgence  of 
the  rock ;  and  when  this  impression  is  effaced, 
the  words  of  the  pious  bard  rush  into  the  mind, 
where  he  describes  the  awful  effects  that  will  fol- 
low the  consummation  of  all  things ; — 

**  The  c«Uract,  that  like  a  giant  wroth, 
Rushed  down  impetuously,  as  seized  at  once 
By  sudden  frost,  with  all  bis  hoaiy  locks, 
Stood  stiU  !'* 

One  might  almost  imagine  that  PoUok  bad  visit- 
ed this  wonder,  and  caught  the  idea  so  forciUy 
expressed  above,  from  viewing  this  magnificent 
scene. 

We  have  already  so  much  exceeded  our  in- 
tended limits,  that  we  can  only  look  into  the  large 
apartment  that  occupies  the  space  behind  the 
tower,  which  is  callea  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Boom, 
and  then  hasten  back  to  the  main  path. 

Jefferson's  room,  that  we  left  some  time  since, 
is  very  irrejB^ar  in  shape,  and  is  two  hundred 
and  thirty-nve  feet  long,  following  the  various 
windings.  What  is  commonly  called  the  end  of 
the  cave,  is  distinguished  by  two  singular,  thin, 
lamellar  rocks,  five  or  six  feet  in  diameter,  united 
at  their  bases,  but  spreading  out  so  that  the  outer 
edges  are  several  feet  apart ;  this  is  called  the 
Fly  Trap.  To  the  left  of  the  Fly  trap  is  a  large 
recess,  where  is  a  fine  sprin|r,  at  which  the  weary 
visiter  is  glad  to  slake  his  thirst,  after  the  fatigues 
of  his  arduous  undertaking. 

Very  many  visiters  have  their  curiosity  satisfied 
lonff  before  they  have  gone  over  the  ground  that 
we  have,  but  I  am  writing  only  for  those  who,  like 
me,  are  not  satisfied,  until  everything  is  seen  that 
is  worthy  of  notice.  Such  would  not  excuse  me, 
did  I  not  mention  one  more  curiosity,  few  take 
the  trouble  to  ^isit.  A  few  yards  beyond  the  fly- 
trap, there  is  an  opening  in  the  solid  wall  at  the 
height  of  ^bout  twelve  feet,  through  which  you 
are  admitted  by  a  temporary  ladder.  By  hard 
climbing  you  soon  penetrate  to  the  end  of  the 
recess,  where  you  will  find  the  Source  of  the 
Nile !  This  is  a  beautiful  limpid  spring,  covered 
with  a  thin  pellicle  of  stalagmite,  yet  sufficiently 
strong  to  bear  your  weight ;  in  this  crust  there 
j  is  a  perforation  that  gives  you  access  to  the  wa- 
ter beneath. 

As  far  as  it  is  practicable,  I  have  described 

!  very  cursorily  this  wonderful  cavern  f  but  I  feel 

'  convinced  that  no  pen  can  adequately  describe  a 

curiosity  so  extensive,  so  magnificent,  and  so 

varied  in  its  beauties. 
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FroA  Ibe  Looifritto  Lttamy  Ne«r»iLett0r. 

REDFIELD'S  CAVE. 

Being  fond  of  adrenture  and  of  nature^s  wonders,  I 
started  off  about  a  month  since,  in  company  with 
my  friend  Mr.  B,  to  explore  this  cave,  and  if  possi- 
ble to  make  some  new  discoveries.  It  is  situated 
on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Redfield,  in  Indiana,  near  the 
Vincennes  road,  about  twenty  miles  from  New  Al- 
bany. We  arrived  there  in  the  morning,  and  enter- 
ed the  cave  at  one  o'clock.  A  stream  issues  from 
the  mouth,  in  an  ordinary  season,  sufficiently  power- 
ful to  turn  a  flour  and  saw  mill,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Redfleld ;  but  as  it  was  exceedingly  low  at  this  time, 
lower,  as  we  were  told,  than  it  has  been  known  to 
be  for  ten  or  fifteen  years  before,  we  enjoyed  a  bet- 
ter opportunity  for  exploring  the  cave  thai^any  who 
had  been  in  for  some  time  past.  The  mouth  is  thir- 
ty-five feet  wide  and  fifteen  high;  and  in  a  very 
wet  season,  is  almost  entirely  filled  up  by  the  waters 
of  the  stream  which  rush  out  with  tremendous  force. 
Af\er  walking  dry  shod  for  two  hundred  yards,  we 
came  to  where  the  stream  covered  the  entire  width 
of  the  cave,  leaving  us  no  alternative  but  to  wade. 
Indeed  it  was  cold  amusement,  with  the  atmosphere 
tt  fifty  and  the  water  about  ten  degrees  colder ;  and 
when  we  reached  the  end  of  this  piece- of  water,  we 
had  a  much  better  idea  of  what  we  had  before  us 
than  when  we  entered.  After  climbing  over  im- 
mense piles  of  rock  which  appeared  to  have  fallen 
finom  the  ceiling,  we  reached  a  point  where  the  cave 
was  sixty  feet  wide,  with  a  beautiful  arched  ceiling 
of  thirty  feet,  supported  by  immense  masses  of 
stone,  which  had  a  wild  and  imposing  appearance 
as  seen  by  our  ISshts.  Here  the  vibrations  of  the 
voice  were  almost  endless;  every  clifiT  seemed  to 
have  a  tongue  that  echoed  back  with  startling  dis- 
tinctness even  the  slightest  sounds.  The  vibrations 
were  much  clearer  and  longer  when  a  song  was 
pitched  upon  a  low  key,  than  when  the  voice  was 
raised  high.  The  report  of  a  pistol  was  truly  deafen- 
ing. Reverberating  from  rock  to  rock,  the  sound 
would  penetrate  far  into  the  cave  beyond  us,  and  at 
last  die  away  in  a  low  murmur,  at  times  lasting  so  long 
as  almost  to  make  one  think  that  some  spirit  of  the 
dead  had  been  aroused  by  the  noise^  (perh^  mis- 
taken it  for  the  *  last  trump ')  and  had  taken  up  the 
mournful  sound.  From  this  point  we  proceeded 
probably  a  mile  and  a  half,  the  cave  being  about 
forty  feet  wide  and  thirty  high  during  the  whole  of 
this  distance;  and  arrived  at  a  place  where  two 
branches  enter  the  main  cave,  the  one  filled  with 
water  and  the  other  perfectly  dry,  and  continuing 
only  a  short  distance.  The  former  of  these  we  at^ 
tempted  to  explore,  but  after  wading  up  to  our  arm- 
pits, hoping  every  step  to  find  the  stream  more  shal- 
low, we  were  compelled  to  turn  back,  shaking  and 
shivering  as  if  the  ague  were  doing  its  worst  upon 
us.  We  had  proceeded  in  the  main  cave  but  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile,  when  we  again  struck  the  stream, 
which  we  followed  until  the  water  became  too  deep 
for  us  to  ford  it.  Here  the  cave  was  about  fifteen 
feet  wide  and  twenty  high;  the  stream  running 
through  a  passage  in  the  rock  about  ten  feet  wide 
with  perpendicidar  sides,  leaving  a  narrow  shelf  on 
one  side  about  ten  feet  above  the  water.  I^eaving  my 
friend  standing  in  the  water,  I  crept  along  on  this 
rhelf,  hoping  to  discover  the  end  of  the  stream  ;  but 


to  my  great  disappof  Btmant,  after  going  ^^_ 
hundred  yards,  I  found  the  shelf  too  narrow^  allow 
me  to  proceed  any  farther;  and  sat  down  to  rest 
from  my  labours  before  returning,  calling  to  my 
companion  to  make  one  more  enort  to  ford  the 
water.  While  listening  to  the  deep-toned  vibratioas 
which  every  rocky  cliff  sent  back  in  answer  to  my 
voice,  I  heard  a  sudden  plunge  into  the  stream,  a 
rapid  splashing  of  the  water,  and  then  all  was  sileat 
Coniecturing  that  the  worst  had  befallen  my  fnand, 
I  called  to  Imn,  but  no  answer  was  returned,  except 
the  echo  of  my  own  voice  as  it  vibrated  from  side  to 
side  of  the  cave.  Tremulous  with  fear,  I  agala 
called,  when,  to  my  great  joy,  Mr.  B.  cried  out  to 
me  to  return  and  light  him  out  of  his  diiicoMeei  as 
he  had  extinguished  his  cantfle.  I  hastened  back 
and  found  him  standing  waist  deep  in  the  stren. 
It  seems,  that  in  attempting  to  wade  along  the  side 
of  the  cave,  his  foot  slipped  and  he  was  thrawa  into 
the  stream  beyond  his  depth,  extinguishing  his  HHt 
and  leaving  him  to  find  his  way  out  as  he  l^t  cow. 
Fortunately  he  took  a  right  direction,  and  being  aa 
expert  swimmer  reached  shallow  water,  having'  «z. 
perienced  no  other  inconvenienoe  than  a  Ikoroogii 
ducking.  Finding  our  stock  ef  caadles  would  bare- 
ly last  until  we  oould  gain  the  mouth,  we  made  the 
best  of  our  way  out ;  and  reached  Mr.  Redfirid^  it 
eight  in  the  evening,  having  been  in  the  cave  aafsa 
hours,  and  penetn^  full  three  miles.  Wet,  ooU 
and  hungry  as  we  were,  the  warm,  hospitable  reeep- 
tion  that  was  extended  to  us  by  our  host  and  hii 
good  lady  was  most  fully  apprecialed.  Upon  trik* 
ing  over  our  adventoves  with  Mr.  R.  we  fomdl  thst 
we  had  explored  the  cave  some  distance  beyond  aay 
one  else ;  but  yet  had  made  no  new  diacoveiiefl  of 
any  importance*  The  next  morning  we  entered  Ae 
cave  about  one  hundred  yards  ai^  atinck  into  a 
branch  which  we  did  not  have  time  to  ex^ore  the 
day  previous.  It  was  a  circular  aparlm^it,  about 
fifty  feet  in  diameter  and  one  hundred  high,  widi 
immense  stalactites  hanging  from  the  ceSing  and 
sides,  forming  a  scene  at  once  grand  and  impoainf. 
And  here  we  ended  our  exploring  tour,  with  whi^ 
however,  we  were  not  entirely  satisfied,  as  we  were 
confident,  that  with  the  assistance  of  a  boat,  the  eave 
could  be  expk>red  a  long  distance  beycmd  the  point 
we  reached.  Returning  home,  we  determined  if  poi- 
siblo  to  carry  this  project  into  execution  at  somtt 
future  day.  Accordingly,  about  a  week  since,  ii 
company  with  a  companion  as  rife  for  adventope  m 
any  one  west  of  the  moimtains,  I  started  off  a  secoad 
time  for  the  cave.  We  arrived  in  the  morning  and 
entered  at  eleven,  taking  with  us  the  materials  lor 
constructing  a  raft  with  which  to  navigate  the  stream. 
Afier  three  hours  of  hard  exertion,  having*  been 
much  impeded  in  our  progress  by  the  materub  for 
our  raft,  we  reached  the  deep  water.  Having  here 
constructed  a  craft  which  we  supposed  would  enable 
us  to  penetrate  the  unknown  regions  of  the  eare, 
our  disappointment  can  better  be  imagined  than  de- 
scribed, when  upon  trial  we  found  that  our  raft 
would  not  float  even  one  of  us.  Putting  the  best 
face  upon  the  matter  that  we  could,  we  crept  on  the 
shelf  that  runs  along  the  side  of  the  cave  above  the 
water,  and  reached  the  point  beyond  which  in  the 
former  expedition,  I  had  judged  it  impossible  to  pro* 
ceed.  Knowing  that  two  heads  are  generally  beHer 
than  one,  we  set  to  work  to  devise  some  way  of  fot- 
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Itaw  beyoBd  dm  difiouli  ptM ;  mA  after  Biiicli  diffi- 
^wy  and  no  little  risk  succeeded  in  crawling  about 
thirty  feet  further.  From  this  point  we  could  see 
the  termination  of  the  water,  not  more  than  forty 
feet  beyond  us.  Here  we  sat  for  nearly  an  hour 
forming  numberless  plans  for  reaching  the  shore  be- 
yond ;  but  at  last  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
best  to  return  and  construct  a  small  light  boat  which 
we  could  bring  in  the  next  day,  and  thus  navigate 
the  stream.  Making  the  best  of  our  way  to  the 
month,  we  reached  Mr.  Redfield's  at  six  in  the  even- 
ing, and  told  him  our  adventures  and  our  want  of  a 
bcnat ;  upon  which  he  said  he  could  in  a  short  time 
construct  a  boat  that  would  carry  us  both.  The  next 
morning  we  set  to  work,  and  in  a  few  hours  made  a 
bateau  eight  feet  long  and  three  wide  and  two  deep, 
which,  upon  trial,  we  found  floated  us  with  ease. 
At  three  in  the  afternoon,  we  again  entered  the  cave, 
determined  to  follow  it  up  to  the  end.  During  four 
hcKirs  we  laboured  as  hard  as  ever  two  mortals  did, 
now  floating  our  craf^  along  on  the  stream,  and  now 
hauling  her  over  immense  piles  of  rock,  some  at 
least  thirty  feet  high.  At  last,  with  a  yell  of  triumph 
that  made  the  depths  of  the  cave  ring  again,  we 
lannched  her  into  the  stream  that  was  to  conduct  us 
on  to  the  object  of  our  search.  Tying  our  life-pre- 
servers round  us  to  guard  against  an  upset,  we  step- 
ped into  our  little  craft  and  paddled  up  the  stream 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  when  we  reached  the 
shore  upon  which  we  had  looked  with  such  wistful 
eyes  the  day  previous.  It  was  with  a  feeling  of 
awe  that  I  stepped  from  our  htde  bark  upon  the 
earth  where  human  foot  had  never  before  trod ;  and 
I  feh  a  fear,  of  I  know  not  what,  creep  over  me  as  I 
looked  into  the  deep  recesses  of  the  cave  beyond. 
The  stream  up  which  we  paddled  was  from  eight  to 
fen  feet  wide,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  deep, 
with  very  litUe  current  Its  waters  were  of  a  light 
Wne  colour,  and  very  transparent.  After  leaving 
iht  boat,  and  proceeding  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mfle,  our  candles  got  so  low  that  we  were  obliged  to 
tarn  back  and  replenish  our  stock.  Our  route  after 
leaving  the  boat  appeared  perfecdy  plain,  and  accor- 
dingly we  omitted  making  any  marks  as  a  guide  to 
us  on  our  return.  Our  perplexity  then  is  better 
imagined  than  described,  when  about  half  way  back, 
wo  got  bewildered,  lost  the  trace  of  our  foosteps  and 
knew  not  which  way  to  turn.  To  the  right  a  small 
bnnch  led  off,  but  no  tracks  could  be  found.-^ 
Directly  before  us  the  cave  continued  on,  but  no 
footsteps  could  be  seen.  In  this  situation  we  re- 
mained for  about  half  an  hour,  when  we  discovered 
a  small  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  cave  which  led 
down  to  a  passage  beneath ;  this  we  crept  thro',  and 
to  our  inexpressible  joy  discovered  our  tracks. — 
Reaching  the  boat,  we  supplied  ourselves  with  can- 
dles, and  proceeded  again  to  explore  the  cave.  After 
going  about  a  mile,  in  which  we  saw  little  of  interest, 
the  cave  being  about  ten  feet  high  and  fifteen  wide, 
we  reached  the  end.  With  a  yell  that  would  have 
raised  the  dead,  (had  there  been  any  there,)  we  pro- 
etemed  oar  triumph,  and  took  possession  of  Uie  newly 
diseovered  region,  confident  that  none  eonld  dispute 
onr  tide  to  it  as  the  first  discoverers.  The  head  of 
the  cave  we  found  to  be  about  fifteen  feet  wide  and 
four  high.  Two  small  streams  run  into  it  from  be- 
aeath  the  rock.  Here  we  ate  a  biscuit  or  two,  drank 
tf  the  dear  water  of  the  litde  streams,  vA  then  re- 


turned to  our  boat*  Eisbaxking,  we  floated  down 
the  stream  to  where  we  had  launched  our  bateao, 
and  there  intended  to  leave  her  and  return  to  the 
mouth.  But  on  looking  ahead  and  observing  that 
the  stream  continued  on,  we  determined  to  explore 
it— it  appearing  to  be  a  branch  of  the  main  cave. 
Paddling  along  into  it,  its  dimensions  became  much 
larger,  varying  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  width, 
and  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  high.  The  sides  were 
formed  of  beautiful  white  limestone,  and  supported 
a  magnificent  arch  of  the  same.  The  stream  was 
about  twenty-five  feet  deep,  and  its  clear  blue  waters 
had  a  beautiful  appearance  as  contrasted  with  the 
white  limestone.  After  sailing  along  in  this  magni- 
ficent passage  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  we  came 
out  into  the  main  cave  at  the  same  point,  where  Mr. 
B.  and  myself  had  on  a  previous  excursion  attempt- 
ed to  enter,  but  found  the  stream  too  deep.  Here 
then  we  made  another  discovery  of  no  litde  impor- 
tance to  those  who  may  penetrate  the  cave  after  us ; 
as  they  can  sail  up  the  stream  nearly  a  mile,  and 
avoid  a  long  distance  of  rough  walking.  This  was 
the  last  of  our  discoveries ;  and  more  than  this  we 
could  not  make,  as  we  had  followed  up  every  nook 
and  crevice.  We  left  the  cave  perfecdy  satisfied' 
that  no  further  discoveries  could  be  made,  and  reach- 
ed Mr.  Redfield's  at  11  o'clock.  We  found  him 
looking  out  for  us  with  a  good  deal  of  anxiety,  as  it 
was  then  eight  hours  since  we  entered  tlie  cave, 
and  he  feared  that  some  accident  had  befallen  us. 
Upon  conversing  with  Mr.  Redfield  on  the  great 
depth  of  water  in  the  stream  that  we  navigated,  we 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  formed  by  large 
springs  rising  from  the  bottom — as  the  small  rivulets 
running  into  it  never  eonld  produce  such  a  large 
collecdon  of  water.  We  estimated  the  distance  from 
the  mouth  to  the  head  of  the  cave  to  be  full  four 
miles. 

Taking  leave  of  our  kind  host  and  his  family  the 
next  morning,  we  reached  home  after  a  deUghtful 
ride,  well  satisfied  that  the  wonders  of  nature  under 
ground  might  vie  in  grandeur  with  many  of  those 
on  the  surface.  E.  G. 


POST  MASTER  FRANKLIN. 

In  1764,  Benjamin  Franklin  was  postmaster 
general,  with  permission  to  make  6000  pounds  con- 
tinental money,  out  of  the  whole  post  office  depart- 
ment in  America.  The  very  next  year  he  gave  the 
astounding  nbtice  that  the  mail  which  had  before 
run  once  a  fortnight  to  New  England  would  st«rt 
once  a  week  the  year  round,  whereby  answers 
might  be  obtained  to  letters  between  Philadelphia 
and  Boston  in  three  weeks,  which  had  before  re- 
quired six  weeks.  In  1T74,  it  was  announced  in  ^ 
the  papers  of  die  colony,  that  *  John  Perkins  enga- 
ges to  ride  post,  to  carry  the  mail  once  a  week  be- 
tween Philadelphia  and  Baltimore;  and  will  take 
along  or  back  led  horses,  or  any  parcel.'  When  a 
post  rider  proposed  starting,  notice  was  gvvea  of  his 
intention  by  advertisement,  also  by  the  town  crier, 
for  several  days  in  advance.  In  1793  the  number 
of  post  offices  had  increased  through  the  country  to 
seventy^  ve« 
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AMERTCAN    CAVERNS. 

About  twelve  miles  west  of  the  Knox  cavern,  the 
village  of  Schoharie  is  situated,  in  the  midst  of  a 
delightful  valley,  surrounded  hy  mountains  from  four 
to  six  hundred  feet  in  height. — These  mountains  are 
composed  principally  of  secondary  limestone,  in 
which  are  hundreds  of  caverns.  Many  of  these  are 
interesting  from  the  circumstance  of  their  heing  nat- 
ural ice-houses,  so  cold  as  to  contain  ice  all  the 
year,  others  on  account  of  their  vast  size,  and  others 
because  they  contain  some  of  the  most  curious  speci- 
mens that  nature  forms  in  these  dark  and  deep  re- 
cesses. 

During  a  few  years  past  I  have  explored  many  of 
these  caverns,  but  as  I  would  weary  you  were  I  to 
describe  all  I  have  seen,  I  will  only  give  you  a 
sketch  of  the  Great  cavern,  the  most  interesting  one, 
by  far,  in  this  part  of  the  tlnited  States. 

This  cavern  is  situated  about  three  miles  north- 
east of  Schoharie  Court  House,  and  was  first  ex- 
plored in  1831.  The  first  opening  is  a  gradual  de- 
pression in  the  earth,  about  twelve  feet  in  depth, 
which  reaches  to  a  perpendicular  passage  in  the 
limestone,  about  ten  feet  in  length,  six  in  breadth, 
and  seventy-five  in  depth.  This  opening  was  at  first 
descended  by  a  rope  but  it  is  now  by  a  ladder,  which, 
in  its  present  condition,  is  by  far  the  more  danger- 
ous of  the  two.  At  this  depth  is  a  narrow  fissure  in 
the  rock,  from  which  the  mineral,  pricklv  arragonite 
has  been  procured.  From  the  base  of  the  ladder 
commences  a  passage  from  four  to  ten  feet  in  width, 
and  fifty-five  in  length,  running  in  a  southerly  direc- 
tion, at  an  angle  of  at  least  sixty  degrees  with  the 
horizon.  The  walls  of  this  passage,  when  first  dis- 
covered, were  covered  with  some  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful arragonite  ever  found  in  this  country,  but  they 
were  soon  stripped  of  this  interesting  mineral  and 
the  cavern,  it  was  supposed,  contained  no  more. 

During  my  last  visit  I  saw  a  quantity  of  clay  ad- 
hering to  the  rock  at  the  height  of  about  forty  feet, 
and  it  seemed  possible  that  a  deposite  of  arragonite 
might  be  concealed  under  it. — With  considerable 
difficulty  I  succeeded  in  reaching  this  spot  by  means 
of  a  ladder,  placed  upon  a  projecting  rock  and  ex- 
tending across  the  passage.  After  removing  the 
clay,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  what  I  had  an- 
ticipated, and  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  obtained 
about  a  bushel  of  this  elegant  mineral.  But  I  might 
have  paid  dearly  for  my  treasure,  for  the  least  slip 
or  unsteadiness  would  have  sent  me  headlong  down 
a  gulf  of  one  hundred  feet  in  depth,  upon  a  floor  of 
pointed  rocks. 

At  the  end  of  this  inclined  passage  b  a  second 
perpendicular  descent  of  fifteen  feet,  and  from  this 
to  the  bottom  of  the  cavern,  is  another  descent  of 
thirty  feet  and  of  about  the  same  inclination  as  the 
third  passage.  Here  the  opening  is  about  ten  feet 
wide,  but  the  perpendicular  walls  reach  about  one 
hundred  feet  in  height.  On  the  north  is  an  aper- 
ture sufficiently  high  to  admit  a  person  lyiag  fiat 
upon  the  rocky  bottom.  Here  is  seen  a  kAe^  as 
smooth  as  a  mirror,  and  clear  as  crystal,  on  whose 
bosom  lies  a  boat  just  large  enough  to  contain  a 
single  person.  Whoever  has  the  boldness  to  navi- 
gate this  gloomy  region,  unaided  and  aloo«,  i^aces 
Hghts  on  ihe  bow  and  stem  of  the  boat,  faUi  i^on 
liu  kneesy  inclines  fait  bead  to  protect  it  from  die 


low  rough  rocks,  and  pushes  himself  forward.  At 
the  distance  of  a  few  feet  the  roof  is  so  high  that  h«* 
can  assume  an  erect  position.  The  passage  varies 
I  in  width  from  five  to  thirty  feet,  and  the  water  from 
.  two  to  thirty  feet  in  depth.  A  few  hundred  feel 
from  the  entrance  he  meets  with  a  semicircular  darn 
formed  of  calcareous  tufa.  This  is  a  brown  spongy 
mass  of  lime,  sand,  &c.,  deposited  by  water.  Over 
I  this  dam  the  water  falls  twelve  or  fifteen  inches,  and 
I  the  navigator  is  obliged  to  stand  on  this  frail  barrier 
and  draw  the  boat  into  the  water  above.  But  he 
soon  meets  with  thirteen  similar  dams  formed  in  the 
same  manner,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  apart,  and 
from  two  to  fourteen  inches  above  the  water.  The 
light  reflected  from  these  little  waterfalls,  presents  a 
view  of  almost  unrivalled  beauty. — Having  passed 
these  obstructions  he  soon  reaches  the  termination 
of  the  water  and  ascending  a  small  rocky  hill^.he 
enters,  through  a  narrow  opening,  the  Square  Room, 
which  is  about  fifty  feet  square,  and  sixty  feet  high. 
Upon  the  floor  lie  scattered  masses  of  rock,  which 
appear  to  have  just  fallen  from  the  roof,  and  huge 
shapeless  blocks  hang  upon  the  poise  and  seem  to 
threaten  the  intruder  with  instant  death. — At  this 
spot  he  hears  the  mournful  sound  of  an  unseen  wa- 
terfall, resounding  through  the  chasms  of  the  rocks, 
which  he  easily  imagines  to  be  his  funeral  kneQ. 
There  are  in  this  wing  of  the  cavern  no  peculiar 
formations,  except  the  dams,  in  consequence  of  the 
abundance  of  sandstone  mingled  with  the  limestone. 
From  the  perpendicular  passage  the  subterranean 
traveller  creeps  a  distance  of  twenty  feet,  when  ha 
arrives  at  a  narrow  opening  to  the  left,  leading  ints 
a  room  about  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  and  about 
thirty  feet  high.  Returning  by  the  aperture,  he  pro* 
ceeds  thirty  feet  farther,  when  He  reaches  a  second 
lake  extending  across  the  cavern.  This  lake  is 
about  ten  feet  below  the  level  oi  the  first ;  (to  which 
it  is  connected  by  a  small  brook  that  runs  on  ths 
west  side  of  the  low  opening :)  and  is  in  many  places 
about  thir^  feet  deep,  consequently  ii  can  be  cross- 
ed only  by  a  boat.  Into  this  he  now  enters,  and  af- 
ter sailing  three  hundred  feet  over  water  so  trans- 
parent that  the  smallest  pebble  can  be  seen  by 
torch-light  at  the  bottom,  he  reaches  the  spot  where 
the  water  disappears  beneath  the  rocks.  Aft<nr 
climbing  up  the  steep  acclivity  to  the  tie^t,  he 
stands  in  the  Rotundia,  the  noblest  room  in  the  cst- 
em.  It  is  of  a  regular  and  circular  form,  one  hun- 
dred feet  in  diameter  and  nearly  one  hundred  feet  in 
height.  The  floor  descends  gradually  to  the  centre, 
forming  a  spacious  gallery  all  around  it.  When 
first  discovered  this  room  was  very  rich  in  miners^ 
logical  specimens,  but  they  were  long  since  removed 
to  the  cabinets  of  the  curious. 

To  the  right  of  the  Rotunda  were  at  first  several 
rooms,  but  £ey  last  winter,  were  united  by  the  clay 
being  dug  away  which  separated  them.  In  this  clay 
have  been  found  vast  numbers  of  beautiful  white 
stalagmites  and  stalactites,  and  vast  slabs  of  alabas* 
ter,  in  and  cm  which  were  found  stalagmites  wei|^ 
ing  four  or  six  hundred  pounds  each.  Some  of  tke 
most  curious  specimens  that  have  been  found  here, 
are  in  Peale's  museum  in  New  York,  the  most  mo- 
gular  of  which  is  a  stalagmite  exactly  resembliag 
the  human  mammary  or  sncklinff  ocgan. 

As  yon  Jure  acquainted  with  the  oMumer  in  which 
these  specimens  sre  formed,  yon  may  be  surprised 
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16  leini  dial  ihejr  liftTe  been  kmA  fiom  two  lo  tluee 
IM  below  the  tuHkeo^  of  the  ek^,  I  will  therefine 
em^in  how  thej  cmme  in  so  smgular  a  aituattoii. 
After  a  qaanttiy  of  stalactitea  and  atalagmites  were 
fonne«J,  by  some  means  the  cavern  became  filled 
wirti  water,  in  which  was  a  vast  quantity  of  clay  in 
particles.  The  stalactites  that  had  fallen  off  by  meir 
own  weight,  and  those  that  were  broken  off  by  the 
iQsh  of  the  water,  together  with  the  specimens 
formed  on  the  Aoor,  were  buried  by  the  clay  as  it 
fell  down  from  the  water.  The  cavern  at  length  be- 
came drained  by  the  water  finding  a  passage,  proba- 
bly where  we  now  see  it,  and  formations  again  com- 
menced. It  is  certain  that  there  was  a  long  period 
before  the  cave  was  filled  with  water,  because  the 
•pecimens  required  many  hundred  years  to  attain 
their  size,  and  they  could  not  have  been  formed 
ilrhilst  the  water  was  in  it,  and  it  is  equally  plain 
that  hundreds  of  years  have  passed  away  since  the 
draining  of  the  cavern,  for  stalagmites  on  the  clay 
#ere  found  as  large  as  those  in  it. 
'  To  the  south  of  the  Rotunda  a  long^arrow  pas- 
sage extends  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  but  it  con- 
Caitts  nothing  of  interest.  The  •whole  distance  that 
has  been  explored  is  three  thousand  feet,  or  about 
lliree  fifths  of  a  mile,  but  as  there  is  a  vast  body  of 
diay  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  cavern,  no  idea 
ein  be  formed  of  its  real  extent.  Its  depth  firom  the 
oorface  to  the  bottom  of  the  water  is  one  hundred 
and  eighty  feet. 

Owing  to  the  difficulties  in  the  descent,  but  few 
ladies  have  had  the  boldness  to  examine  the  cavern. 
Hie  ^rst  one  who  ventured  was  a  lady  about  seven- 
hr  years  of  age,  but  she  only  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  bottom.  The  first  one  who  entered  its  deep  re- 
eesses  and  explored  the  whole  southern  wing,  was 
Miss      ■■,  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Atliktick  city !  brichtly  urt  thoa  beaming, 

Thruwing  thy  kindling  ray  o'er  land  and  sea, 
JBnlic^taiuiig  myriads  with  thy  far-spread  giftaming, 
Homeoftbefjnee. 

€Kant  of  wealth !  thine  arm  of  mighty  power 

Sweeps  to  thy  coffers  gold  fjpom  distant  shores : 
While  on  each  asking  hand  thy  Danae  shower, 
Its  treasures  pouis. 

]leligion*8  nurse !  on  spire  and  towers  still  flving, 

The  Christian  standard  floats  unfuiled,  and  fne  i 
KeTor,  our  bold  forefathers'  claim  denjring, 
Mind's  liberty! 

FaTourite  of  nature !  on  thy  green  shore  dwelling, 

Bright  spring-flowers  bloom— the  wild  birds  carol  gay, 
And  the  green  ocean  lares  thy  broad  i*ier,  smiling 
In  noisy  play. 

Haven  of  ships !  thy  storm-tried  masts  are  standing, 

With  their  tall  foreheads  to  the  meeting  clouds, 

A  floating  world— the  billowy  world  commanding, 

With  their  tough  sluouds. 

Siren  of  pleasure !  in  thy  halls  bright  glancing, 

Youth  gaylT  springs,  and  prunes  her  buoyant  wing : 
IX)  purity  ana  truth,  the  mirth  enhancing, 

Their  chorus  bring  f 

Oh.  mi^i^  city !  to  thy  trust  is  given 

A  moral  influence — a  Christian  sway! 
Souls  throng  thy  busy  streets  to  people  hcsfsn 
Lei  them  not  st«y. 

Atlantick  cities !  rouse  ye  all  from  sleeping 

Sin's  desdlv  rieep,  lest  dioos  of  griet  be  wrong, 
Vtom  Hin  wte  o^er  J«dea  sadly  weeping. 

Her  death-note  sung. 


AMERICAN   CAYEBNS. 

Thb  Great  cave  of  Indiana,  is  one  the  most 
interesting  objects  to  which  the  traveller  in  these 
regions  can  make  a  visit.  It  is  distant  from  the 
pleasant  little  town  of  Corydon,  the  seat  of  justice  of 
Harrison  county,  and  former  capital  of  the  state,  about 
eleven  miles.  It  was  a  fine  June  morning  when  I 
started  from  this  village  with  the  intention  of  visiting 
it.  The  road  passes  through  the  barrens,  presenting 
the  usual  views  of  woody  islands,  wide  openings 
covered  with  flowers,  deep  sinks,  thick  rows  of 
bushes  and  tangled  vines  shading  the  path,  and  a  few 
clearings,  with  the  burnt  trees  rising  like  tall  black 
masts,  from  seas  of  verdure.  Seven  miles  from  the 
town,  near  Wilson's  Mill,  the  scenery  is  finely  pic- 
turesque at  the  point  where  the  road  approaches  Blue 
river.  On  the  right  is  a  precipitous  ledge  crowned 
with  trees,  and  garlanded  with  creeping  tendrils,  and 
flowering  shrubs :  at  the  left  are  the  clear  blue  waters 
of  the  stream,  visible  for  a  mile,  enclosing  several 
small  islands.  Opposite  are  seen  the  magnificent 
sycamores  of  the  river  bottom,  their  boughs  interlaced 
by  gigantick  gri^-vines  ;  and  beyond,  a  steep  blufi 
terminates  the  view.  In  front,  is  a  small  plain,  and 
the  mill,  its  bridge,  a  plantation,  and  a  variety  of  oh* 
jects,  complete  the  picture.  Here  I  was  cordially 
invited  by  Mr.  Wilson,  to  alight  and  visit  a  neigh- 
bouring cave,  which  he  described  as  equally  interest- 
ing with  one  of  which  I  was  in  search.  We  em- 
ployed the  time  which  remained  till  dinner,  in  visit- 
ing a  remarkable  spring,  from  which  the  stream  pro- 
ceeds that  turns  his  mill.  It  is  of  a  circular  form, 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  and  of 
immense  depth.  The  spectator  who  rests  on  its  still 
bosom  appears  to  be  suspended  between  two  firma- 
ments, such  is  its  clearness :  and  the  fish  with  which 
it  abounds,  are  seen  at  ihe  distance  of  many  feet,  as 
ifsportingin  air.  Having  dined  and  fortified  our- 
selves with  some  excellent  apple-brandy,  (excuse  us, 
readers  of  the  temperance  society  !  agues  are  some- 
times caught  by  such  excursions  in  hot  weather,)  we 
rode  to  the  spot.  The  entrance  is  by  an  aperture 
like  a  well,  about  eight  feet  deep,  which  forms  a  sem- 
icircle around  the  mouth.  Immediately  within,  the 
height  is  ten  or  twelve,  and  the  breadth  fifty  feet. 

This  is  the  average  size  through  its  whole  extent, 
which  is  prpbably  half  a  mile.  'Hie  bottom  and  roof 
are  of  solid  rock,  dry,  and  free  from  earth.  Stalac- 
tites make  their  appearance  at  the  very  outset,  and 
white  concretions  of  lime,  of  marble  hardness,  rise 
at  short  intervals ;  one,  to  which  the  name  of  the 
tower  of  Babel  has  been  given,  is  of  a  cylindrical 
shape,  and  has  the  appearance  of  many  smidi  pillars, 
winding  spirally  around  it.  Through  the  whole  dis- 
tance it  is  necessary  to  stoop  but  once,  and  then  only 
for  a  short  space.  At  the  farther  end,  the  ceiling 
becomes  higher,  and  the  width  extends  to  perhaps 
one  hundred  feet.  Lianguage  is  inadequate  to  de- 
scribe the  dazzling  splendour  of  this  part  when  bril- 
liantly illuminated.  Thousands  of  sparry  stalactites 
depend  from  above,  some  red,  some  yellow,  some 
orange,  some  white,  most  of  them  transparent,  many 
resembling  branches,  and  others  glistenmg  as  if  var- 
nished with  diamonds.  The  pavement  is  formed  of 
hard-knobbed  concretions  of  a  lemon  colour,  and  a 
pearly  lustre,  covered  with  shining  fragments  of  spar, 
and  evory  eavity  lined  with  crystals,  and  gleaminf. 
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JSkt  tii0W-en»t  in  ike  •YmsUne ;  «roaad  tie  seen 
9cme8  of  Uie  purest  white,  and  massy  piUars,  som^ 
a  foot  in  diameter,  supporting  the  roof,  and  marble 
incrustations,  like  heavy  drapery,  sweeping  down 
from  its  border. 

On  one  side  is  the  '<  curtained  room,**  almost 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  cavern  by  enormous 
columns,  resembling  the  pipes  of  a  huge  organ ;  on 
die  other,  a  grand  mass,  resembling  a  prodigious  snow- 
heap,  presents  a  majestick  appearance,  and  its  large 
crystals  seem  as  if  chiselled  by  the  hand  of  man. 
This,  from  a  fancied  resemblance  of  its  top  to  a  cap, 
is  called  the  "  old  priest."  All  around  is  deep  silence 
undisturbed,  save  by  a  tinkling  sound  of  the  drops, 
as  they  slowly  gather,  and  fall  from  the  hollow  tubes. 
The  spars  are  of  three  kinds :  the  icicles  which 
project  from  the  roof,  and  form  the  numerous  col- 
unms,  and  which  show  in  the  interiour,  concentrick 
rings  like  the  sawed-off  branch  of  a  tree,  and  are 
often  hollow — a  elisteninff  incrustation  covering  the 
loose  stones,  and  the  walls — the  knobbed  bunches 
>f  light  yellow  which  form  the  flooring  ;  all  these, 
when  fractured,  which  is  not  easily  effected,  display 
the  same  resplendent  crystalline  structure,  and  when 
.  struck,  emit  a  glassy  sound.  They  are  of  the  kind 
by  mineralogists  termed  calc  sinter,  and  resemble 
those  brought  from  the  grotto  of  Antiparos,  but  are 
more  elegant  than  any  that  I  have  seen  from  thence. 
The  cavern  i^  often  called  "  Pitman's  Cave,"  as  that 
is  the  owner's  name,  but "  Oberon's  Grotto,"  as  it  is 
sometimes  styled,  is  far  more  appropriate.  The 
most  |lowing  visions  of  oriental  fancy  could  not 
equal  me  magnificence  of  this  subterraneous  palace, 
when  its  gorgeous  decorations  are  vividly  lighted  up. 
No  one,  who  has  any  taste  for  the  wondrous  exhibi- 
tions of  nature,  should  pass  "  Oberon's  Grotto,"  with- 
out surveying  its  beauties.  There  is  a  romantick 
tradition  connected  with  its  discovery,  which  is  gen- 
erally credited,  and  the  names  of  the  parties  are  still 
told.  A  bear,  pursued  by  a  hunting-party,  took  shel- 
ter in  this  cavern :  none  of  them  dared  to  venture 
dovm.  At  length,  a  young  lady,  daughter  to  one  of 
diem,  descended  and  shot  the  ferocious  animal  in  its 
den.  I  trust  it  will  not  diminish  the  interest  of  the 
legend  with  my  fair  readers,  when  I  relate  that  her 
faUier  is  said  to  have  offered  her  a  calico  gown,  as 
an  inducement.  Calico  gowns  were  rare  and  ex- 
pensive articles  in  those  days  :  and  it  must  ever  re- 
main in  doubt,  whether  the  love  of  dress,  or  the  hero- 
ism of  the  western  females  of  that  day,  influenced 
her  decision.  It  was  a  perilous  adventure,  and  one 
which  few  would  wish  to  repeat,  even  for  a  calico 
gown. 

The  next  morning,  leaving  my  hospitable  hosts, 
who  well  deserved  the  appellation  which  a  neighbour 
hestowed  upon  them,  of  "  whole-souled  fellows,"  I 
rode  to  the  Great  Cave,  four  miles  further.  Blue 
river,  which  it  is  necessary  to  cross  in  going,  is  a 
lovely  stream,  about  Afiy  yards  wide,  through  whose 
transparent  blue  waters,  innumerable  flsh  are  seen 
sporting  above  its  bright  sh^ls.  Mr.  Rothrick,  a 
gentleman  who  resided  near  the  cave,  politely  ac*> 
eompanied  me.  It  lies  in  a  region  of  broken  coun- 
try, possessing  a  few  low  bushes  and  scattered  trees, 
to  which  barren  ridfres  and  a  stony  soil  give  a  strange 
anr  of  loneliness  and  desolation.  The  entrance  is 
on  the  side  of  a  small  hill,  and  though  wide,  obliges 
vne  to  sloop.    After  entering,  the  appeanace  is  &mi 


of  ETaatexcaradoiiy  wfcoee  bounds  ice  •ctfcdyjis-' 
ctfnible  by  die  unit«d  aid  ef  the  torches^  and  te 
faint  ^earnings  of  daylight  conveyed  through  tks> 
mouth.  Its  bottom,  covered  to  the  deplh  of  sevsnj 
inches  by  the  pulverized  eardi,  ioteronxed  wi^  sU* 
ning  parddes  of  Epsom  salt,  shelves  gradually  ^wm»^ 
ward  for  some  distance.  It  thesk  beam>es  more  ilev«l,- 
covered  with  flat  fragments  of  rock,  and  thus  ooittia* 
ues  tin  the  cave  divides.  The  right  branch  Bsoa 
terminates.  The  left  passes  on,  sometimes  tbroai^ 
loag^orched  passages,  sometimes  over  hi^  hills,  ui 
across  wide  goUies  fbr  a  greait  distance.  Atkafiki 
after  descending  abn^tly  into  a  deep  hoUow,  yoi 
find  an  immense  pile  of  fragments,  heaped  confussdh 
on  eadi  other,  blocking  up  the  way.  After  ascsD^ 
ing  this  with  considerable  exertion,  you  proceed  hf 
a  rocky  terrace,  curving  around  the  wall  on  one  lidi^ 
and  a  dark  chasm  on  die  oUier.  Then,  by  a  \Mm 
of  a  few  rounds,  you  reach  a  vaulted  ga^ery,  assdy 
at  right  angles  with  the  route  by  which  you  hm 
come.  Now  stop— wave  your  torches  of  poplar  biik 
briskly,  and  as  the  flames  burst  fredy  out,  survey  ibe 
wild,  the  almost  fearful  sublimity  of  the  scene  mmi 
you.  In  front,  and. on  each  ^de,  the  roegh  wiUi 
overimng  the  path,  and  vast  prominences  of  rock  jit 
out,  seeming  as  if  a  slight  disturbsAce  of  the  oppMr 
fflve  silence  of  the  place*  would  call  there  down  ii 
fearful  avalanches.  At  your  feet  is  a  frightful  diojtu 
which  the  aye  vainly  strives  to  explore  :  and  far  ^ 
in  the  distant  obscurity  is  dimly  seen  the  irregiitt 
mound  over  which  you  have  reached  your  preteot 
station.  High  above,  you  have  indistinct  glinpiet 
of  the  smooth  limestone  ceding,  whose  misgM 
shades  of  blue  and  gray,  remind  one  of  a  cImm 
sky,  seen  at  midnight,  from  the  recesses  of  mmh 
lonely  ravine.  Behind  is  the  regular  arch-vayt 
whose  sides  and  roof  of  beautifully  variegated  Uni' 
stone,  contrast  strikingly  with  the  sombre  aspect  of 
the  objects  without,  fnrough  this,  the  way  contii- 
ues  to  the  "  creeping  place,"  where,  as  the  namede* 
notes,  it  is  necessary  to  creep  a  few  feet.  Bejoa^ 
this  for  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  ths  path 
is  still  more  rugged  and  clogged  with  ruins,  bat  wilk 
the  same  variety  of  hills,  hollows,  plains  and  usMek, 
to  the  very  end.  Near  this,  the  eye  of  the  visiter, 
fatigued  with  dwelling  on  a  succession  of  objects  of 
a  rude  and  gloomy  character,  is  agreeably  relleW 
by  a  sight  of  exquisite  beauty,  which  is  rendered  st^ 
more  interesting  by  the  circumstances  in  wbidi  itii 
seen.  From  the  shadowy  vista  before  him,  a  spsny 
concretion  is  revealed — a  column  of  uatannsbed 
whiteness,  thirty  feet  high,  and  fifteen  in  diarostsr. 
Its  innumerable  crystals  reflect  the  torchlight  in  rain- 
bow hues,  and  it  stands  a  solitary  island  of  losM 
amid  the  surrounding  darkness.  The  cave  is  oi^ 
posed  to  terminate  a  short  distance  beyond  this,  and 
the  explorer  wearily  retracing  his  steps,  gladly  elIle^ 
ges  from  its  damp  saline  vapours,  and  the  suflbcatiof 
smoke  of  the  torches,  to  the  refreshing  breexet  sf 
the  upper  air.  Its  leuffth  is  about  throe  miles ;  th* 
height  and  width,  usually,  (except  at  the  "  creepMf 
place,")  vary  from  twenty  fo  one  hundred  and  6S\J 
feel.  The  principal  productions  are  E^MKHn  sallti 
saltpetre,  nitrate  of  alumine,  plaster  of  Paris,  carboe* 
ate  and  magnesia,  sulphate  of  iron.  Epsora  salts  me 
seen  in  a  state  of  eflloresence  on  the  waUs,  botsis 
ohiefly  obtained  firom  the  earth  widuB. 
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AMERICAN  CAVERNS. 


BTUPENtKHTB  CATESlN  AT  WATBftTOWK. 

Passing  through  the  beautiful  village  of  Watertowu 
A  few  days  since,  curiosity  induced  me  to  visit  this 
wonderfid  phenomenon,  first  discovered  in  1820, 1 
believe — and  an  imperfect  description  of  it  may  not 
be  uninteresting  to  your  readers. 

The  ground  in  which  it  is  located  is  gently  rising, 
ao  as  to  embrace  a  perfect  view  of  the  whole  town, 
which  surrounds  it  in  a  crescent  form,  and  is  beauti- 
fully adorned  with  trees,  and  forms  an  elegant  park 
or  lawn.    It  has  long  been  neglected,  owing  to  a 
destructive  fire  which  destroyed  the  factolry  ^long- 
ing to   the  Jefiferson  cotton-mills   company,  some 
years  since,  and  has  recently  passed  into  the  hands 
of  entorprising  individuals,  who  are  about  to  adorn  it 
with  mansions  of  an  elegant  structure.     The  scene- 
ly  all  round  is  untiring  and  picturesque,  with  falls  of 
water  next  in  beauty  to  Trenton  and  Passaick.     On 
a  small  island  in  the  centre  of  the  Black  Water 
river^  are  the  ruins  of  the  factory  just  alluded  to  ;  it 
was  one  of  the  largest  in  the  United  States — its  stone 
walls 'of  gray  and  white,  all  standing,  with  its  hol- 
low windows  and  broken  fissures,  give  note  of  the 
progress  of  decay  ;  the  view  from  one  end  to  the  oth- 
er, seems  interminable,  and  appears  like  a  monument 
of  the  history  of  ancient  days.     Its  bare  walls  are 
unsupported  but  at  their  base,  and  their  towering 
heights  are  inaccessible,  crumbling  and  imminent. 
They  stand  as  a  moral  emblem  oif  the  resistance 
against  every  thing  save  the  elements  and  time.  The 
lightning's  flash  siruck  down  part  of  the  rear  wall, 
which  the  fire  could  not  overcome,  and  the  rude 
tempest  still  howls  through  its  sleeping  clefts — its 
history  tells  also  the  tale  of  wo  and  prosperit)' — its 
owner  was  called  out  of  Church  on  a  Sabbath  morn- 
ing to  see  his  factory  in  flames  :  it  ruined  him,  and 
he' travelled  to  the  far  West,  where  unexpectedly,  he 
18  now,  by  a  reverse  of  fortune,  accounted  one  of  the 
wealthiest. 

A  moonlight  visit  to  this  scene,  is  beyond  my  de- 
scription. I  sat  down  on  a  projecting  clifiT  which 
overlooks  the  mighty  falls  and  abyss  below,  buried  in 
my  own  thoughts,  and  the  drowning  noise  of  the 
cataract  with  its  spray  sparkling  in  the  moonbeam, 
and  its  waters  ruslung  round  in  wild  and  sportive  play. 
This  extraordinary  cavern,  or  grotto,  is  about  ten 
Eods  from  the  river,  and  north  of  the  falls  and  island. 
A  guide,  who  resides  on  the  premises,  led  the 
way,  illuminated  the  halls  below,  and  restrained  us 
from  entering  too  hastily,  owing  to  its  dampness. 
The  great  extent  of  the  cavern,  and  the  great  num- 
ber of  spacious  rooms,  halls,  and  chambers,  into 
which  it  is  divided,  the  immense  quantities  of  cal- 
careous concretions  which  it  contains,  and  the  difTer- 
ent  states  of  these  concretions,  from  the  consistence 
of  iirae-water,  to  that  of  the  most  beautiful  stalactites 
as  hard  as  marble,  render  it  difficult,  if  not  impossi- 
ble to  describe  it,  and  I  shall  only  attempt  to  give  a 
faint  description  of  three  or  four  rooms. 

The  mouth  of  the  cave  is  in  a  small  hollow,  about 
Ave  feet  below  the  surrounding  surface  of  the  earth ; 
you  then  descend  sixteen  and  a  half  feet  into  a 
loom  about  sixteen  by  twenty  feet,  and  eight  feet 
Ugh ;  and  behold  in  ftont  of  you  a  large  fiat,  or  table- 
rock,  twelve  or  fourtoen  feet  square,  two  feet  thick, 
aad  elevated  about  four  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  | 


cavern ;  the  roof  overhead  is  corered  with  stalactites, 
some  of  which  reach  to  the  table-rock.  Ob  your 
left  hand  is  ao  arched  way  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet ;  and  on  your  right  hand  is  another  arched  way, 
six  feet  broad  at  the  bottom,  and  six  feet  high,  which 
leads  into  a  large  room.  Passing  by  this  arch  ahonft 
twenty  feet,  you  arrive  at  anoUier,  which  leads  into 
a  hail,  ten  foet  wide  and  one  hundred  feet  long,  from 
five  to  eight  feet  high ;  it  is  suj^rted  by  pillars  and 
arches,  and  its  sides  are  burdened  with  curtains,  plait- 
ed in  variegated  forms,  as  whito  as  snow.  Near 
the  middle  of  this  hail,  is  an  arched  way,  through 
which  you  pass  into  a  large  room,  which,  like  the 
hall,  is  bordered  with  curtains,  and  hung  over  with 
stalactites ;  returning  into  the  hall,  you  pass  thio«|^ 
another  arch,  into  a  number  of  rooms  on  the  left  hand, 
curtained,  and  adorned  with  stalactites  which  hang 
from  the  ro<^.  You  then  descend  about  ten  feet  into  a 
chamber,  about  twenty  feet  square,  and  ten  feethi|§^ 
curtained  in  the  like  manner,  and  hung  over  with 
stalactites.  In  one  comer  <^  this  chamber,  a  small 
mound  is  formed  about  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  ri- 
sing three  feet  from  the  floor,  the  top  of  which  is  hol- 
low and  full  of  water,  from  the  drif^ings  of  stalac- 
tites above,  sonie  of  which  reach  near  Uie  basin. 

On  descending  from  this  chamber,  you  pass 
through  another  atch  into  a  hall,  by  the  side  of 
which  you  see  another  basin  of  water,  rising  about 
four  inches  from  die  floor,  formed  in  the  same  way, 
but  of  the  shape,  size,  and  thickness,  of  a  large  tea- 
tray,  full  of  the  most  pure  and  transparent  water. 

The  number  and  spaciousness  of  the  rooms,  cur- 
tained and  plaited  with  large  plaits,  extendiaff 
along  the  walls  from  two  to  three  feet  from  the  roof, 
of  the  most  perfect  whitoness,  and  resembling  the  most 
beautiful  tapestry,  with  which  the  rooms  ara  em- 
broidered, and  the  large  drops  of  water,  which  are 
constantly  suspended  on  the  points  of  innuaierable 
stalactites,  which  hang  from  the  roof  abave,  and  die 
columns  of  spar  resting  on  pedestals,  which,  in  some 
places,  appear  to  be  formed  to  support  the  arches 
above— the  reflections  of  the  lights,  and  die  great 
extent  attd  variety  of  the  sceneiy  oif  diis  amannig 
cavern,  form  altogether,  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and 
interesting  scenes  that  was  ever  beheld  by  the  eye 
of  mortal  man. 

The  traveller  will  find  himself  amply  paid  for  di- 
verging from  his  route  to  visit  this  beautiful  town. 

Gk>imr  A  Enqisrab 


Tartaise-shelL — ^The  following  croel  process  for 
obtaining  the  tortoise-shell,  is  abstracted  from  an 
Indian  newspaper,  called  the  Singapore  Chrameh : 
"This  highly-prized  aquatick  production,  when 
caught  by  the  eastom  islanders,  is  suspended  over 
afire,  kindled  immediately  after  iu  capture,  until  heat- 
ed to  such  a  degree,  that  it  can  be  removed  with  the 
greatest  ease.  The  animal,  now  stripped  and  de- 
fenceless,  is  set  at  liberty,  to  re-enter  its  native  ele- 
ment. If  caught  in  the  ensuing  season,  <Hr  at  aay 
subsequent  period,  it  is  asserted  diat  the  unhafjpy 
animal  is  subjected  to  a  second  ordeal  of  fire,  re- 
warding its  captors  this  time,  however,  with  a  very 
thin  shell.  This,  if  true,  shows  mcnre  poliey  and 
skill  than  tenderness  in  the  method  thus  adopted  by 
the  islanders  ;  it  is  an  tmquestionable  proof,  too,  oif 
tenacity  of  life  in  the  animal,  and  must  further  be 
accounted  a  very  aingular  fact  in  natoal  hiatetj. 
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AMERICAN  ANnaUfTIES. 

The  article  on  tho  nuns  of  Paknqoe,  {mbliahed 
some  time  since,  naturally  attracted  much  observa- 
tion ;  and,  for  the  gratification  of  many  of  our  readers, 
we  present  them,  on  the  opposite  page,  with  an  en- 
graving of  a  civil  edifice  at  Palenque. 

In  a  late  English  paper,  we  notice  the  following : 
**  At  a  late  meeting  of  the  London  Geographical 
Society,  Mr.  Waldeck  offered  a  few  observations  on 
the  remains  of  earl}*  American  civilization,  which 
his  drawings  on  the  table  represented.  Beyond  all 
question,  they  were  cf  vi^ry  high  antiquity :  on  the 
top  of  one,  he  had  himself  cut  down  a  tree,  the  con- 
centrick  circles  in  a  section  of  which  indicated  a 
growth,  of  973  years,  and  the  building  must  have 
been  a  ruin  when  it  first  toc^k  root.  Ine  sculpture 
•  on  these  buildings  was  still  extlraordinarily  perfect; 
and  he  believed  that  he  had  found  a  key  to  the  hiero- 
glyphicks  introduced  in  it,  which  proved  them  to  have 
phonetick  power.  He  was  not  prepared  at  the  moment 
to  go  into  the  subject  at  lengUi,  but  he  had  materials 
wiSi  him  for  several  publications  on  it,  which  he  con- 
udered  of  great  interest;  and  having  devoted  thirteen 
years  and  above  eight  thousand  pounds  to  the  collec- 
tion of  these  materials,  he  was  prepared  to  make  still 
further  sacrifices,  in  order  to  bring  them  advanta- 
geously before  the  public.  He  meant  very  shortly 
to  publish  a  prospectus  of  his  intended  work,  and  to 
sf^icit  subscriptions  to  it.  He  would  engrave  the 
drawings  himself,  in  order  to  keep  down  the  expense. 
Colcmel  Galindo,  of  the  Central  American  service, 
offered  some  remarks  on  the  high  antiquity  of  Ameri- 
can civilization.  He  was  disposed  to  consider  even 
the  rains  described  by  Mr.  Waldeck  as  comparatively 
of  modem  date ;  and  he  thought  that  the  decay  of 
the  native  American  tribes  indicated  senility,  to  a 
degree  which  might  almost  warrant  the  belief  that 
America  was  the  first  rather  than  the  last-peopled 
quarter  of  the  globe.  He  admitted  that  these  opin- 
ions appeared  visionary,  when  thui:  stated,  without 
the  grounds  on  which  they  other  wise,  rested;  yet 
they  were  the  result  of  much  study  and  reflection  cm 
his  own  part,  and  he  was  strongly  convinced  of  their 
substantial  accuracy." 

A  valued  correspondent  remarks :  "The  article  on 
the  American  city  was  altogether  new  to  me,  and 
most  interesting.  The  clew  to  the  great  mystery  is 
BOW  at  length,  I  doubt  not,  found,  and  it  becomes  us 
to  follow  it  out.  This,  however,  must  be  done  on 
the  spot.  The  savage  ignorance  of  the  aboriffines 
north  of  Mexico  can  furnish  nothing  in  the  shape 
even  of  tradition  worthy  of  notice.  In  Mexico  and 
the  more  southern  countries,  there  was  a  compara- 
tive degree  of  civilization,  that  offers  fair  room  for 
lope  that,  with  the  start  we  now  have,  much  may 
be  done.  From  Valparaiso  to  Gape  Blanco,  the 
coast  of  South  America  is  a  desert,  save  where  the 
rivers,  few  and  small,  produce  a  limited  patch  of 
verdure,  and  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  this 
district,  (bounded  on  the  west  by  the  sea  and  on  the 
east  by  Uie  mountains,)  more  or  less  of  the  ruins  of 
towns  may  be  seen,  of  which  the  Grand  Chirau  may 
be  taken  for  example.  You  are  aware,  no  doubt, 
how  much  the  Spanish  possessions  in  America  were 
exposed  to  the  depredations  of  the  English,  who, 
eince  the  days  of  the  Scandinavians,  have,  of  all 
earned  piracy  to  the  greatest  extent.    To 


provide^  ki  ■ooie  meaanre,  aganwt  sueh  «8sailantii 
the  Spaniards  built  their  towns  at  such  a  distance 
from  the  coast  as  would  enable  them  to  have  more 
notice  of  the  aj^roach  of  an  enemy,  from  whose 
mercy  experience  had  taught  them  to  expect  nothing 
but  torture  so  cruel,  that  merely  to  read  the  accounts 
given  of  it  by  the  miscreants  themselves  is  almost 
more  than  humanity  can  bear. 

Truxillo  is  situated  about  nine  miles  from  tlie 
coast,  the  intermediate  country  being  a  desert  of 
sand,  in  which  stand  the  ruins  of  the  Grand  Chimu, 
its  breadth  occupying  one  third  of  the  whole  space 
bet  iveen  the  port  and  city  of  Truxillo,  (six  miles,) 
and  its  length,  parallel  with  die  coast,  nine  miles. 
It  has  been  almost  entirely  buried  in  sand ;  but  a 
great  deal  of  this  has  been  from  time  to  time  re- 
moved, for  the  sake  of  the  treasure  frequently  found 
in  the  burial-places,  called  **  Guaca.^  There  is  a 
tradition  in  general  credit  there,  and  I  believe  wetl- 
authenticatcd,  that  a  Spaniard  had  rendered  an  im- 
portant service  to  an  Indian,  and  the  latter,  moved 
by  gratitude,  told  him  that  he  knew  where  two  Jisk 
were  to  be  found,  one  large  and  the  other  small ;  the 
latter  he  showed  him  immediately,  and  it  turned  out 
to  be  a  recess  in  a  Guaca  of  the  Grand  Chimu,  con- 
taining gold  to  the  amount  of  one  million  and  a  half 
of  doUars.  Death,  accident,  or  some  other  cause, 
prevented  him  from  showing  the  larger  ^^A. 

The  royal  share  of  the  treasure  trove  was  ten  per 
cent. ;  and,  ii  is  said,  that  in  one  year,  from  the  Grand 
Chimu  alone,  it  amounted  to  five  millions  of  dollars. 
About  this,  however,  I  am  not  so  certain ;  for  the 
other  parts  of  this  account  I  will  be  responsible. 

Through  the  city  rans  a  channel,  which  bears 
every  mark  of  having  been  the  bed  of  a  river,  as 
abraded  pebbles,  &c.  It  is  between  forty-five  and 
sixty  feet  wide,  and  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep.  The 
houses  are  spacious,  and  built  of  sim-dried  bricks, 
there  being  no  stone  in  the  neighbourhood  fit  for 
building.  Truxillo  itself  is  built  almost  entirely  of 
reeds.  The  soil,  either  from  an  abundance  of  salt- 
petre, or  some  other  cause,  preserves  the  bodies  of 
those  buried  in  it  from  putrefaction :  the  liquid  por- 
tions passing  off,  the  solids  remain  hard  and  black. 
The  sculls  of  the  Grand  Chimuans  are  said  to  be 
particularly  deficient  in  foreheads,  and  no  two  bodies 
can  be  found  occupying  exactly  similar  postures: 
some  of  them  are  standing,  some  sitting,  some  squat- 
ting, &c, ;  and  of  these  last,  for  instance,  the  position 
of  the  heads,  arms,  feet,  or  hands  of  each,  always 
differs  from  the  others.  In  the  Guacas  are  found 
vessels  of  black  earthenware,  curiously  fashioned, 
with  grotesque  figures  upon  them,  and  containing  a 
sort  of  beer,  still  used  by  the  Indians,  made  of  meaL 
These  vessels  sometimes  contain  toys,  as  whistles^ 
in  the  shape  of  animals ;  but  made  with  so  uncertain 
a  hand,  that  the  one  seen  by  my  friend  was  deter- 
mined to  have  been  intended  either  for  a  dog  or  seal ; 
which,  he  knew  not ;  but,  upon  being  blown  into, 
emitted  a  sound  not  unlike  the  barking  of  a  dog.* 

The  above  remarks  are  extremely  interesting; 
and,  as  our  correspondent  observes,  it  would  seem 
as  if  the  clew  to  the  mystery  attending  the  early 
settlement  of  America,  and  its  original  inhabitants, 
if  not  exactly  found,  is  at  least  in  a  fair  way  to  be 
traced  out* 
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[Fao-SimOe  of  I>ightoA  Rock.] 


AMERICAN  ANnaumES. 

The  cot  abore  represents  an  inscription  found 
upon  a  rock  at  Dighton,  Rhode  Island,  which  has 
given  rise  to  much  speculation,  and  to  many  theories, 
all  of  which,  however,  are  more  or  less  objectiona- 
ble. The  following  remarks,  in  regard  to  it,  are  from 
ibe  Philadelphia  Saturday  Courier.  The  writer, 
alluding  to  a  previous  communication,  sa3rs : — 

Then  the  writer  refers  to  '*  Dighton  Rock,"  and 
believes  the  Phosnician  mariners  inscribed  thereon 
their  names  and  epitaphs.  The  incorrectness  of 
this  opinion  will,  I  think,  be  seen  hy  referring  to  the 
accompanying  copy  of  the  inscnpuon,  which  I  send 
you  for  the  double  purpose  of  refuting  the  said  con- 
clusion, and  also  to  give  an  opportunity  for  the  wis- 
dom of  the  age  to  act  upon  it.  I  believe  it  has  not 
been  extensively  before  the  publick,  at  least  not  for 
many  years,  and  should  3rou  give  it  a  place  in  your 
valuable  paper,  some  of  your  numerous  readers 
might  be  able  to  favour  us  with  an  explanation. 

The  "  Dighton  Rock"  lies  upon  the  east  side  of 
Taunton  river,  between  high  and  low  water-marks, 
•o  that  it  is  covered  and  exposed  at  every  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  tide.  The  fac-simile  was  taken 
by  Mr.  Job  Gardner,  a  self-taught  artist,  well  known 
to  the  publick  as  a  manufacturer  of  globes,  formerly 
of  this  town,  but  for  the  last  years  of  his  life  a  resi- 
dent of  Dighton :  his  method  in  taking  it  was  to 
eover  the  face  of  the  rock  with  paper,  and  draw 
lines  over  the  vacancies :  then,  with  a  graduated 
machine,  constructed  by  himself,  he  drew  and  cut  it 
(much  reduced  in  size)  upon  stone,  from  which  this 
impression  was  taken. 

The  writer  of  this  has  visited  this  rock,  and  be- 
ieves  the  correctness  of  the  fac*simile  may  be  de- 
pended upon. 

The  inscription  presents  four  parts  or  divisions, 
and  has  no  appearance  of  being  a  mere  record  of 
names  and  epitaphs,  but  is  evidently  intended  to 
record  some  important  event,  probably  a  combat. 

The  first  part,  commencing  on  the  led,  is  an  In- 
dian armed  with  bow  and  arrow,  and  may  represent 
a  body  of  armed  Indians. 

The  second  appears  to  be  all  hieroglyphick,  and 
Dffobably  its  definition  involves  the  greater  part  of 
the  Secret,  though  it  doubtless  refers  more  particu- 
kriy  to  the  first  part. 


The  third  division  is  evidently  a  vessel  with  haws, 
stem,  quarter-deck,  rudder,  and  cable  and  anchor ; 
the  triangle  on  the  starboard-quarter,  I  believe,  da* 
notes  in  hieroglyphick  language,  fighting,  or  a  place 
to  fight  from,  a  fort  or  battery ;  ^ere  are  acFeiel 
double  and  single  triangles  in  the  seoond  part. 

In  the  fourth  we  see  two  human  figures,  evidently 
differing  from  that  in  the  first,  without  bows  and  ar- 
rows  ;  &ey  appear  to  represent  the  party  connected 
with  the  vessel. 

I'he  first  question  that  arises  is,  who  were  the 
authors — Asiaticks,  Indians,  or  Phoenicians  ?  The 
skill  displayed  in  drawing  the  Indian  on  the  left,  and 
the  great  falling  off  when  attempting  to  portray  m 
stranger,  with  the  landsman-like  shape  of  the  vessel, 
is  a  reason  of  some  weight  for  ascribing  the  mei^it 
of  the  work  to  the  Indians. 

With  no  knowledge  of  hiero|rlyphick8,  I  have 
merely  ofi*ered  a  few  ideas  respecting  the  inscriptioi, 
such  as  would  naturally  arise  in  any  one  upon  view- 
ing  it.     Respectfully,  yours,  6.  M. 

Wanen,  R.  L 


A  NAVAL  REMINISCENCE 

In  the  year  1804,  when  Preble,  as  commodere  of 
the  American  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean,  wis 
gaining  glory  before  Tripoli,  alike  for  himself,  bli 
ofiicers  and  crews,  and  for  his  country,  lieutenaat 
commandant  Richard  Somers  had  command,  und^ 
him,  of  the  Nautilus,  a  schooner  of  fourteen  guns. 

During  the  several  fights  which  had  previously 
occurred  with  the  enemy,  this  officer  had  showu 
great  bravery  as  commander  <^  gunboat  mimbet 
one ;  and  now  suggested  to  the  commodore,  that  a 
happy  result  might  possibly  be  obtained  by  eonvet^ 
ing  the  ketch  Intrepid,  a  captured  craft  of  about 
seventy-five  tuns — ^the  identical  vessel  wiUi  which 
the  gallant  Decatur  had  boarded,  recaptured,  an! 
burned  the  frigate  Philadelphia — into  a  firesWp^ 
and  sending  her  into  the  harbour  under  the  walls  of 
the  bashaw's  castle,  in  direct  contact  with  the  eBtkt 
marine  force  of  the  Tripolitans. 

This  daring  and  highly  dangerous  enterprise  b#* 
ing  determined  upon,  Somers,  with  whom  it  haA 
originated,  received  the  orders,  to  which  he  was  thui 
entitled,  to  conduct  it ;  and  the  necessary  ]fvtpmth 
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tioiis  were  promptly  made  by  him.  FiA^n  tboosand 
pounds  of  powder  were  first  placed  loosely  in  the  hold 
of  the  ketch,  and  upon  this,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thirteen-inch  fusiled  shells,  with  a  train  attached 
horn  the  cabin  and  fore-peak.  Only  one  officer,  the 
•tainted  and  lamented  Henry  Wadsworth,  brother  of 
the  present  Commodore  Wadsworth,  was  to  accom- 
pany him,  and  fonr  rolunteer  seamen  were  to  com- 
pose his  crew. 

All  things  were  now  in  readiness,  except  the  se- 
lection of  the  men,  for  it  came  to  this,  at  last,  every 
man  on  board  the  Nautilus  having  volunteered  for 
the  service.  This  done,  it  was  determined  without 
delay  to  attempt  the  enterprise,  and  to  succeed  in  it 
or  perish. 

Two  nights  successively  did  the  Intrepid  move  ; 
but  owing  to  light  and  bafHing  winds,  nothing  could 
be  accomplished.  These  failures,  and  an  unusual 
movement  in  the  harbour,  afler  dark,  on  the  third 
night,  led  Somers  to  believe  that  the  suspicions  of 
the  enemy  had  been  excited,  and  that  they  were  on 
the  look-out.  It  was  the  general  impression  that 
their  powder  was  nearly  exhausted  ;  and  as  so  large 
a  quantity  as  was  on  board  the  ketch,  if  captured, 
would  greatly  tend  to  protract  the  contest,  before 
setting  off,  he  addressed  his  crew  upon  the  subject, 
telling  them  "that  no  man  need  accompany  him  who 
had  not  come  to  the  resolution  to  blow  himself  up, 
rather  than  be  captured  ;  and  that  such  was  fully 
his  own  determination !"  Three  cheers  was  the  only 
risply.  The  gallant  crew  rose,  as  a  single  man,  with 
the  resolution  of  yielding  up  their  lives,  sooner  than 
surrender  to  their  enemies  ;  while  each  stepped 
forth,  and  begged  as  a  favour ,  that  he  might  be  per- 
mitted to  apply  the  match !  It  was  a  slorious  moment, 
and  made  an  impression  on  the  nearts  of  those 
witnessing  it,  never  to  be  forgotten. 

All  then  took  leave. of  every  officer  and  of  every 
man,  in  the  most  cheerful  manner,  with  a  shake  of 
Uie  hand,  as  if  they  already  knew  that  their  fate  was 
doomed  ;  and  one  and  another,  as  they  passed  over 
the  side  to  take  their  post  on  board  the  ketch,  might 
be  heard,  in  their  own  peculiar  manner,  to  cry  out, 
^  I  say,  Sam  Jones,  I  leave  you  my  blue  jacket  and 
dock  trowsers,  stowed  away  in  my  bag  ;"  and  "  Bill 
Curtis,  you  may  have  the  tarpaulin  hat,  and  guemsey- 
firoek,  and  them  pettiooat-trowsers  I  got  in  Malta — 
ADd  mind,  boys,  when  you  get  home,  give  a  good 
aecount  of  us  !"  In  like  manner  did  each  thus  make 
kis  oral  will,  to  which  the  writer  was  witness,  and 
.which  **  last  will  and  testament^  he  caused  to  be  ex- 
•coted  to  the  very  letter. 

It  was  about  nine  o'clock,  on  the  night  of  the  4th 
#f  September,  1814,  that  this  third  and  last  attempt 
warn  made.  The  Nautilus  had  been  ordered  to  fol- 
low the  Intrepid  closely  in,  to  pick  up  and  bring  out 
hn  boat's  crew,  in  case  they  should  succeed  in  the 
exploit.  Hence,  though  it  was  very  dark,  we  never 
Io0t  sight  of  her,  as  I  had  been  directed  by  the  first 
lieutenant,  the  late  gallant  Washington  Reed,  who 
•ommanded  in  the  absence  of  Somers,  to  keep  con- 
•taot  watch  of  her  for  this  purpose  with  a  night- 


At  the  end  of  an  hour,  about  ten  o'clock,  P.  M., 
vhile  I  was  engaged  in  this  duty,  the  awful  explo- 
fKum  took  [dace.  For  a  moment  the  flash  iUuminated 
iho  whole  heavens  around,  while  the  terifick  con- 
,  shook  every  Hdxkg  far  and  near.    Then  all 


was  hushed  again,  and  every  object  veiled  in  a  dnk« 
ttess  of  double  gloom.  On  board  the  Naul9mi.  Um 
silence  of  death  seemed  to  pervade  the  entire  crew ; 
but  quickly  the  din  of  kettle-drums  beating  to  arms, 
with  the  noise  of  confusion  and  alarm,  was  heard 
from  the  inhabitants  on  shore.  To  aid  in  die 
escape  of  the  boat,  an  order  was  now  given  by  Reed, 
to  "  show  a  light!*  upon  the  appearance  of  which, 
hundreds  of  shot^  from  an  equal  number  of  guns,  of 
heavy  calibre,  from  the  l)atteries  near,  came  raulio^ 
over  and  around  us.  But  we  heeded  them  not :  one 
thought  and  one  feeling  alone  had  possession  oftm 
souls — the  preservation  of  Somers  and  his  crew! 

As  moment  after  moment  passed  by,  without  bring* 
ing  with  it  the  preconcerted  signal  from  the  boit, 
the  anxiety  on  board  became  intense  ;  and  the  men, 
with  lighted  lanterns,  hung  themselves  over  the 
sides  of  the  vessel  till  their  heads  almost  touched  tiie 
water,  a  position  in  "which  an  object  on  its  sui^ 
can  be  seen  farthest  in  a  dark  night,  with  the  ^e 
of  discovering  something  which  would  give  assuraici 
of  its  safety.  Still  no  boat  came,  and  no  signal  wu 
given ;  and  the  unwelcome  conclusion  was  at  hK 
forced  upon  us,  that  the  fearful  alternative  of  blow* 
ing  themselves  up  rather  than  be  captured,  so  brave- 
ly determined  upon  at  the  outset  of  the  enterprise, 
had  been  as  bravely  put  in  execution.  The  fact  tbn 
the  Intrepid,  at  the  time  of  the  explosion,  bad  not 
proceeded  as  far  into  the  harbour,  by  several  Inm- 
dred  yards,  as  it  was  the  intention  of  Somers  to  car- 
ry her,  before  setting  her  on  fire,  confirmed  us  in  this 
apprehension ;  still,  we  lingered  on  the  spot  till 
broad  daylight,  though  we  lingered  in  vain,  in  the 
hope  that  some  one,  at  least,  of  the  number,  might 
yet  be  rescued  by  us  from  a  floating  plank  or  ^, 
to  tell  the  tale  of  his  companions'  fiite. 

To  our  astonishment,  we  learned  next  <lay  ihai 
Lieutenant  Israel,  a  gallant  youth,  who  had  baa 
sent  with  orders  from  CommodoTe  Preble  to  Somen, 
after  he  was  under  way  in  the  ketch,  had  accon- 
panied  him  in  the  expedition,  and  had  shared  his 
destiny. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  noble  fellows,  who,  a 
few  days  only  before,  on  board  their  own  gunboat 
number  one,  nad  beaten  six  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  rf 
equal  force  with  themselves,  immediately  under  :b 
guns,  and  within  pistol-shot  of  a  shore -battery:  n 
achievement  accomplished  only,  in  their  peculiii 
position,  by  backing  astern,  and  keeping  up  an  in- 
cessant fire  of  canvass-bags,  filled  with  one  ihousani 
musket-balls  each,  till  our  gallant  commodore  in  tlie 
"  Constitution,"  stood  in  to  take  the  fire  of  ihe  battery, 
and  thus  enable  us,  under  his  cover,  to  obey  th« 
order,  "  to  come  out  of  action ,"  a  signal  whick 
had  already  been  flying  more  than  an  hour,  aiu) 
which  Somers  at  first,  would  not,  and  at  last  ((too 
the  fierceness  of  the  fight)  could  not  see. 

Naval  liafftfioe. 


The  Poor  Man  is,  from  his  situation,  cut  off 
from  a  thousand  temptations  to  vice ;  and  that 
levity  and  dissipation  of  thought  which  are  the 
common  attendants  of  ease  and  s^uence,  are  M^ 
to  give  way  to  reason  and  cool  reflection,  which  an 
as  closely  connected  with  wisdom  as  vice  it  witb 
folly. 
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laov  Df  Oak. — ^The  tn^amA  ellbcif  of  fightning 
■pen  Hm  monarch  of  the  forettv  has  exciled  tha  at 
taution  ot  the  philosophic  miocl.  After  citing  seyeral 
sacamples  of  the  manner  in  which  the  oak  has  been 
fingled  out  from  other  trees  immediately  adjoining, 
viu  of  equal  height,  a  writer  upon  the  subject,  says: 
**  It  is  well  known  by  chemists  that  oak  contains  a 
considerable  portion  of  iron  in  its  composition.  This 
metal,  it  may  be  presumed,  is  held  in  solution  by  the 
Mp9  and  equally  distributed  throughout  the  whole 
tree ;  may  it  not  be  owing  to  this  circumstance  that 
tha  oak  is  so  frequently  a  victim  to  that  power, 
which  in  fact  it  solicits  with  extended  arms,  to  its 
own  destruction  T  This  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice, 
and  ought  to  be  generally  known,  in  order  to  prevent 
persons  taking  shelter  in  situations  attended  with  such 
UBminent  danger." 

It  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  convenience  and 
the  economy  of  time,  are  often  the  result  of  atten- 
tion to  the  arrangement  of  things  apparently  of 
little  importance. 


AMERICAN    ANTIQUITIES 


Of  the  early  history  of  the  Peruvians  we  hara 
but  little  knowledge,  owing  to  that  barbarian 
policy  exercised  by  the  followers  of  Cortex  and 
Pizarro,  in  destroying  everything  belonging  to 
the  tribes  which  they  conquered.  Like  the 
Mexicans,  the  Peruvians  had  advanced  in  art, 
science  and  learning,  under  the  administration  of 
successive  wise  rulers,  and  their  state  archives 
contained  written  histories  of  their  country,  from 
the  dawn  of  civilization  among  them,  till  the 
period  of  the  conquest.  But  the  superstitious 
Spaniards  committed  these  works  to  the  flamea, 
because  of  their  heathen  origin,  and  we  are. 
obliged  to  depend  almost  exclusively  upon  the 
truth  of  tradition,  for  the  knowledge  we  possess  of 
the  history  of  this  people  during  the  Inca  dynasty. 

Like  other  aborigines  of  this  continent,  the 


Interior  ef  Cba  Tesqpk  ef  the  An  at  Qoes,  is  VM. 
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V&rwmmB  w«r#  BovMdie  tribes  amd  pAm^A  a  sub- 
(ristence  by  hunting  and  fishing.  Superstitious 
in  the  extreme,  their  objects  of  worship  were  as 
namerous  as  those  of  the  Egyptians.  They 
adored  mountains  because  they  sent  forth  re- 
freshing streams  ^  the  rivers  because  they  fertil- 
ized the  soil^  the  trees  that  bore  fruit,  the  ani- 
mals they  slew  for  food,  and  the  ocean  as  the 
great  mother  of  fishes. 

Pear  seemed  to  be  the  great  prompter  to  wor- 
i^ip,  and  their  sacrifices  were  propitiatory,  rather 
than  offerings  of_  gratitude  and  love.  They 
erected  altars  to  tigers  and  serpents,  sacrificed 
to  the  directors  of  storms,  whirlwinds  and  vol- 
eanoes,  and  frequently  ofilered  up  their  children 
to  avert  the  wrath  of  some  imaginary  malignant 
deity.  They  believed,  however,  in  a  great  head, 
a  universal  ruler,  to  whose  will  all  other  gods 
were  subordinate  j  and  to  the  benevolence  of  this 
great  being,  they  ascribed  the  elevation  of  their 
country  and  its-  inhabitants  from  a  wilderness 
and  ferocious  barbarism,  to  a  well  cultivated  and 
quite  civilized  region. 

According  to  the  chronicles  of  the  ancient 
priests,  and  the  traditions  of  the  present  natives 
of  Peru,  Divine  Omnipotence  compassionately 
•ent  to  them  the  wise  and  virtuous  Manco  Capac 
and  the  beautiful  Oello,  his  sister  and  his  wife, 
for  the  purpose  of  spreading  the  seeds  of  civiliza- 
tion among  them,  that  they  might  reap  a  rich 
barrest  of  hiqi^piness.  This  event  occurred  about 
four  hundred  years  prior  to  the  Spanish  invasion. 
From  whence  they  came,  noae  knew,  but  it  was 
generally  supposed  that  they  came  down  from 
heaven,  commissioned  to  increase  the  happiness 
of  the  human  race.  However  fabulous  their 
traditions  may  appear  concerning  this  pair  and 
their  acts,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  that 
Manco  Capac,  one  of  the  first  of  the  Inca  dynasty, 
was  a  man  of  extraordinary  abilities  and  did 
muck  toward  raising  the  people  from  a  state  of 
great  degradation,  to  comparative  civilization  and 
happiness.  He  performed  the  double  duties  of 
lawgiver  and  priest,  instructing  them  in  those 
principles  of  jurisprudence,  founded  upon  social 
sympathies,  whiph  tend  to  moral  and  intellectual 
elevation;  and  he  taught  them  a  religion  far 
more  rational  and  humane  than  they  were  before 
inflaenced  by. 

Manco  Capac  taught  the  wandering  Peruvians 
to  till  the  ground  and  irrigate  it  by  changing  the 
course  of  streams,  while  Oello  instructed  the  wo- 
men to  educate  their  children  in  the  ways  and  pre- 
cepts of  virtue,  and  to  obey  their  husbands.  He  fix- 
ed the  division  of  lands  and  enjoined  every  man  to 
devote  some  portion  of  his  time  to  the  assistance 
of  his  neighbor,  Uwa  jMroBioting  brotherly  love. 
He  mstructed  the  people  to  show  their  gratitude 
by  worshipping  the  stm,  thv  great  vivtfyer  of  cv»- 
ation,  and  thus  based  a  system  of  Telij^oo  uppa 


oneoftbebeatofhiiMHBVJttMs.  imftUldetiiMB, 
wanderiaif  tribes  beeow  a«6kaifarted,  and  Atrf 
built  ^emselvea  hoasee  aad  overtunted  their 
altars  red  with  the  blood  of  human  victims:  In 
a  word,  this  great  reformcTywho  doubtless  came 
from  the  Toltecs  or  Aztecs,  then  quite  a  civilised 
people  inhabiting  Central  America,  poured  a  floed 
of  light  into  the  dark  valleys  of  Peru  that  unftiU- 
ed  the  beauties  of  civilization  and  nad«  the 
'Mesert  blossom  as  the  rose." 

But  in  the  judicial  and  religious  systems  «f 
this  reformer,  there  were  serious  defects.  He 
compelled  his  subjects  to  submit  in  all  things  te 
the  will  of  the  Incas,  or  kings,  and  materially  fs- 
tarded  the  progress  of  genius,  by  nnaking  it  ufr 
lawful  for  a  son  to  follow  any  profession  diferent 
from  his  father's.  The  latitude  given  to  the 
Incas  had  a  mischievous  efifect,  and  his  sueeesson 
became  despotic  in  the  extreme.  Their  sobjsele 
were  permitted  to  approach  them  only  with  rieb 
offerings  in  their  hands,  and  the  people  of  a  yvhck 
province  haVe  been  destroyed,  to  gratify  the  crod 
caprice  of  one  of  these  rulers.  So  divine  and 
reverend  was  the  Inca  considered  by  the  people, 
that  when  he  died,  many  human  victims  weie 
sacrificed  at  his  tomb. 

Their  civil  and  religious  laws  were  rigidly  ad- 
mmistered,  and  many  of  them  were  of  the  most 
sanguinary  nature.  For  instance,  if  a  priestess 
of  the  sun,  (which  office  was  filled  by  virgins,) 
broke  her  oath  of  chastity  and  was  discovered, 
she  was  buried  alive,  her  paramour  sufilered  the 
most  cruel  torments,  and  die  father,  modi^, 
brothers  and  sisters  of  both,  were  considered  ac- 
complices and  were  all  thrown  upon  a  funeral 
pile  together  and  consumed.  A  boundary  wu 
drawn  round  the  birthplace  of  the  two  loven, 
and  it  was  for  ever  afterward  left  a  wilderness. 

Many  remains  of  ancient  civilization  may  still 
be  seen  in  Peru,  especially  in  the  vicinage  of 
Cuzco,  the  capital  of  the  Incas.  There  are  re- 
mains of  a  road  extending  from  Cuzco  to  Quito, 
a  distance  of  fifteen  hundred  miles,  and  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  country  was  another  one  of 
nearly  equal  magnitude.  Many  fine  roads  ex- 
tended from  the  centre  to  the  confines  of  the 
empire,  when  Pizarro  entered  that  countrr. 
Along  these  roads,  granaries  were  built  at  certtin 
distances,  and  the  Incas  built  houses  of  chari^ 
that  were  constantly  open  to  the  weary  traveller. 
Temples,  fortresses  and  canals  were  to  be  seen 
in  all  directions,  and  the  amount  of  gold  used  in 
the  erection  of  fanes  and  monumeats,  was  im- 
mense. In  the  imperial  gardens  of  Cuzco,  trees 
and  shrubs  of  gold  and  silver  were  formed,  and 
every  article  in  the  interior  of  the  palace,  was 
made  of  the  precious  metals.  It  was  diese  im- 
mense treasures  that  excited  the  cupidity  ot  the 
Spaniards  and  caused  the  overthrow  of  ike  gMat 
empire  of  the  Incas. 
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flea,  WM  Ihttt  of  the  ffm  ttl  Cnsca,  th«  iaierior 
•f  which  is  repsetmlcd  by  the  engravkig  at  the 
head  of  this  article.  The  node  of  worship  in 
tkM  temple  was  similar  to  that  of  HeUopolis  ia 
Bg3rpty  where  this  great  luminary  was  adored. 
Hie  gulden  image  occupied  a  large  portion  of  one 
side  of  the  interior  of  the  temple,  and  before  this 
the  worshippers  prostrated  themselves  with  rich 
offerings  in  their  hands,  which  were  receiv  A  by 
the  attendant  priests.  Several  virgins,  selected 
from  the  fiist  families"  in  the  kingdom,  were  in 
#oastant  attendance,  whose  duty  it  was  to'make 
•hktions  of  wine  to  the  burning  deity  and  chant 
hymns  of  praise  to  the  great  Father  of  Light. 

A  Dominican  monastery  now  occupies  the  nte 
of  the  temple  of  the  son,  and  it  19  said  that  its 
walls  are  those  of  that  ancient  edifice.  It  is  also 
vriated  that  the  ahar  stands  upon  the  very  spot 
where  the  golden  image  of  the  orb  was  adored. 
Pmkerton  remarks  that  *^a  nunnery  now  stands 
on  the  situation,  where  lived  the  virgins  of  the 


AMEBICAN  SCENERT. 


Thb  following  graphic  description  of  Trenton 
FkDs  is  from  the  pen  of  Captain  Marryatt  :** 

*^  A  tremendous  thunder-storm,  with  torrents  of 
rmin,  prevented  my  leaving  Utica  for  Trenton 
Falls  until  late  in  the  afternoon.  The  roads, 
ploughed  up  by  the  rain,  were  any  thing  but 
democratic  ;  there  was  no  level  in  them ;  and  we 
were  jolted  and  shaken  like  peas  in  a  rattle,  until 
we  were  silent  from  absolute  suffering.  I  rose  the 
next  morning  at  four  o'clock.  There  was  a  heavy 
fog  in  the  air,  and  you  could  not  distinguish  more 
than  one  hundred  yards  before  vou.  I  followed 
the  path  pointed  out  to  me  the  night  before, 
through  a  forest  of  majestic  treesyand  descending 
a  long  flight  of  steps  found  myself  below  the  Falls. 
The  scene  impressed  you  with  awe — the  waters 
roared  through  deep  chasms,  between  two  waJls 
of  rock,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  perpen- 
dicular on  each  side,  and  the  width  between  the 
two  varying  from  forty  to  fifty  feet.  The  high 
rocks  were  of  black  carbonate  of  lime  in  perfect- 
ly horizontal  strata,  so  equally  divided  that  they 
appeared  like  solid  masonry.  For  fifty  or  sixty 
feet  above  the  rushing  waters  they  were  smooth 
and  bare  i  above  that  line  vegetation  commenced 
with  small  bushes,  until  you  arrive  at  their  sum- 
mits, which  were  crowned  with  splendid  forest 
trees,  some  of  them  inclining  over  the  chasm,  as 
if  they  would  peep  into  the  abyss  below  and  wit- 
ness tne  wild  tumult  of  the  waters. 

^^From  the  narrowness  of  the  pass,  the  height  of 
the  rocks,  and  the  superadded  towering  of  the 
trees  above^  hut  a  small  portion  of  the  heavens 
was  to  be  seen,  and  this  was  not  blue  hot  of  a 


niisty,  marhy  gniy*  The  first  eensatioft  was  thalef 
dizziness  and  confusion,  from  the  unusual  absencf 
of  the  sky  above,  and  the  dashing  frantic  speed 
of  the  angry  boiling  waters.  The  rocks  on  each 
side  have  been  blasted  so  as  to  form  a  path  by 
which  you  may  walk  up  to  the  first  fall ;  but  this 
path  was  at  times  very  narrow,  and  you  have  to 
cling  to  the  chain  which  is  let  into  the  rock. 
The  heavy  storm  of  the  day  before  bad  swelled 
the  torrent  so  that  it  rose  nearly  a  foot  above  this 
path ;  and  before  I  had  proceeded  far,  I  found 
tbat  the  flood  swept  between  my  legs  with  a  force 
which  would  have  taken  some  people  off  their  feet. 
The  rapids  below  the  Falls  are  much  grander  than 
the  Falls  themselves ;  there  was  one  down  in  a 
chasm  between  two  riven  rocks,  which  it  was 
painful  to  look  upon  and  watch  with  what  a  deep 
plunge — what  irresistible  force— the  waters  dash- 
ed down  and  then  returned  to  their  own  surface, 
as  if  struggling  and  out  of  breath.  As  I  stood 
over  them  in  their  wild  career,  listening  to  their 
roaring  as  if  in  an^er,  and  watching  the  madness 
of  their  speed,  I  felt  a  sensation  of  awe — an  in- 
ward acknowledgment  of  the  tremendous  power 
of  Nature ;  and  after  a  time,  I  departed  with  feel« 
inga  of  gladness  to  escape  from  thought  which 
became  painful  when  so  near  to  danger. 

"  I  gained  the  lower  falls,  which  now  covered  the 
whole  width  of  the  rock,  which  they  seldom  do 
except  during  the  freshets.  They  were  extraor*> 
dinary  from  their  variety.  On  the  side  where  I 
stood,  poured  down  a  rapid  column  of  water  about 
one  half  the  width  of  the  fall;  on  the  other  it  was 
running  over  in  a  clear,  thin  stream,  as  gentle  and 
amiable  as  water  could  be.  That  part  of  the  fall 
reminded  me  of  ladies'  hair  in  flowing  ringletai 
and  the  one  nearest  me  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Eldon,  in  all  the  pomposity  and  frowning  dimity 
of  his  full-buttoned  wig.  And  then  I  thouffbt  of 
the  lion  and  the  lamb,  not  lying  down  but  falling 
down  together ;  and  then  1  thought  I  was  wet 
through,  which  was  a  fact ;  so  I  climbed  up  a  lad- 
der, and  came  to  a  wooden  bridge  above  the  fall, 
which  conveyed  me  to  the  other  side.  The  bridge 
passes  over  a  staircase  of  little  falls,  sometimes 
<tiagona)ly,  sometimes  at  right  angles,  with  the 
sites,  and  is  very  picturesque. 

^*  On  the  other  side  you  climb  up  a  ladder  of  one 
hundred  feet,  and  arrive  at  a  little  building  with  a 
portico,  where  travellers  are  refreshed.  Here  yon 
nave  a  view  of  all  the  upper  falls,  but  these  seem 
tame  after  witnessing  the  savage  impetuosity  of 
the  rapids  below.  You  ascend  another  ladder  of 
one  hundred  feet  and  you  arrive  at  the  path  point* 
ed  out  to  you  by  the  broad  chip  of  the  woodman's 
Follow  the  chips  and  you  will  arrive  four  or 


axe. 


five  feet  above  both  the  bridge  and  the  level  of 
the  upper  fall.  This  scene  is  splendid.  The 
black  perpendicular  rocks  on  the  other  side ;  the 
succession  of  falls ;  the  rapids  roaring  below ;  the 
forest  trees  rising  to  the  clouds  and  spreading 
with  their  majestic  boughs  ;  the  vapor  ascending 
from  the  falling  waters ;  together  with  the  oee«- 
sional  fflimpses  of  the  skies  here  and  there---all 
this  induces  you  to  wander  with  your  eye*  from 
one  point  of  view  to  another,  never  tiring  with  its 
beauty,  wildnesa  and  vastnees  |  and  if  yon  do  IMI 
exckim  with  the  MussuUmoh  God  is  gieaAl  yon 
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fttl  H  tiiroBgb  erery  iente,  it  e^ery  ptdsatkm  of 
tfa€  heart. 

**  The  iDOuntain  was  atiH  above  me,  and  I  contiu- 
ued  mv  ascent ;  but  the  chips  now  disappeared,  and 
like  Tom  Thumb,  I  lost  my  way.  I  attempted 
to  retreat  but  in  vain :  f  was  no  longer  among 
forest  trees,  but  in  a  maze  of  young  mountain  ash, 
from  which  I  could  not  extricate  myself,  so  I 
stood  still  to  think  what  I  should  do.  I  recollect- 
ed that  the  usual  course  of  proceeding  on  such 
occasions,  was  either  to  sit  down  and  cry,  or  at- 
tempt to  get  out  of  your  scrape.  Tom  Thumb 
did  both ;  but  I  had  no  time  to  indulge  in  the 
former  luxury,  so  I  pushed  and  pushed,  till  I  push- 
ed myself  out  of  the  scrape,  and  I  found  myself 
in  a  more  respectable  part  of  the  woods.  I  then 
stopped  to  take  breath.  I  heard  a  rustlinpr  behind 
me,  and  made  sure  it  was  a  panther — it  was  a 
beautiful  little  palm  squirrel,  who  came  close  to 
me,  as  if  to  say,  "  Who  are  you  V*  I  took  off  my 
hat  and  told  him  my  name,  when  very  contemptu- 
ously, as  I  thought,  he  turned  short  round,  cocked 
his  tail  over  his  back  and  skipped  away.  **  Free, 
but  not  enlightened,"  thought  I ;  ^*  has'nt  a  soul 
above  nuts.*^  I  also  beat  a  retreat,  and  on  my  ar- 
rival at  the  hotel,  found  that,  although  I  had  no 
ffuide  to  pay,  Nature  had  made  a  very  considera- 
ble levy  upon  my  wardrobe;  my  boots  were 
bursting,  m^  trowsers  torn  to  fragments,  and  my 
hat  was  spoiled ;  and  moreover,  I  sat  shivering  in 
the  garments  which  remained.  So  I,  in  my  turn, 
levied  on  a  cow  that  was  milking,  and  having  im- 
proved her  juice  very  much  by  the  addition  of  some 
rum,  I  sat  down  under  the  portico,  and  smoked 
the  cigar  of  medkation. 

^  The  walls  of  the  portico  were,  as  usual,  scrib- 
bled over  by  those  who  would  obtain  cheap 
celebrity.  I  always  read  these  productions ;  they 
are  pages  of  human  life.  The  majority  of  the 
scribblers  leave  a  name  and  nothing  more;  be- 
yond that,  some  few  of  their  productions  are 
witty,  some  sententious,  mostly  gross.'* 


THE  CLOUD.-— FEBCT  b.  bhellet. 

I  Bftive  fresh  showers  for  the  thirsting  flowers. 

From  the  seas,  and  from  the  streams; 
I  bear  light  shade  for  the  leaves  when  laid 

In  their  noonday  dreams. 
Prom  my  wings  are  shaken  the  dews  that  waken 

The  sweet  buds  every  one, 
When  rocked  to  rest  on  their  mother's  breast, 

As  she  dances  about  in  the  sun. 
I  wield  the  flail  of  the  lashing  hail, 

And  whiten  the  green  plains  under, 
And  then  again  I  dissolve  in  rain. 

And  laogh  as  I  pass  in  thunder. 

I  aft  the  snow  on  the  hills  bdow, 

And  the  pine  trees  groan  aghast; 
And  di  the  night  'tis  my  pillow  white, 

As  I  sleep  m  the  arms  of  the  blast 
tMUime  on  the  towers  of  my  skyey  bowers, 

Lightmog,  my  pilot,  sits ; 


In  a  cavern  under,  n  rettersa  ffie  QranM^ 

Whi<^  struggles  and  howls  at  fits. 
Over  the  lifls,  the  crags  and  the  hiH% 

Over  the  lakes  and  plains; 
I  all  the  while  bask  in  heaven's  blue  smfle, 

While  earth  is  dissolving  in  rains. 

The  sanguine  sunrise  with  his  meteor  eyes, 

And  his  burning  plumes  outspread, 
Leans  on  the  back  of  my  sailing  rack, 

l^ile  the  morning  star  shines  dead. 
As  on  the  jag  of  a  mountain  crag, 

Which  an  earthquake  rocks  and  swings. 
An  eagle  alit,  and  a  moment  may  sit 

In  the  light  of  its  golden  wings. 
When  the  crimson  pall  of  eve  may  &11 

From  the  depth  of  heaven  above. 
With  wings  folded  I  rest,  on  mine  airy  nest, 

As  still  as  a  brooding  dove. 

That  orbed  maiden,  with  white  fire  laden, 

Whom  mortals  call  the  moon. 
Glides,  glimmering  o'er  my  fleece-like  floor, 

By  the  midnight  breezes  strewn; 
And  wherever  the  beat  of  her  unseen  feet. 

Which  only  the  angels  hear, 
May  have  broken  the  woof  of  my  tent's  thin  root 

The  stars  peep  behind  her  and  peer; 
And  I  laugh  to  see  them  whirl  and  flee 

Like  a  swarm  of  golden  bees ; 
When  I  widen  the  rent  in  my  wind-built  tent, 

Till  the  calm  rivers,  lakes  and  seas. 
Like  strips  of  the  sky  fallen  through  me  on  higi^ 

Are  each  paved  with  the  moon  and  these. 

I  blind  the  sun's  throne  with  a  burning  zone, 

And  the  mocm's  with  a  girdle  of  pearl ! 
The  volcanoes  are  dim,  and  the  stars  reel  and  swm 

When  the  whirlwinds  my  banner  unfurl, 
From  cape  to  cape  with  a  bridge-like  shape, 

Over  a  torrent  sea, 
Sunbeam  proof,  I  hang  like  a  roof. 

The  mountains  its  columns  be. 
The  triumphant  arch  through  which  I  inarch 

With  hurricane,  fire  and  snow. 
When  the  powers  of  air  are  chained  to  my  chan, 

Is  the  million-coloured  bow. 
The  sphere  fire  above  its  pure  colors  wove, 

While  the  moist  earth  was  laughing  below. 

I  am  the  daughter  of  earth  and  water. 

And  the  nursling  of  the  sky ; 
I  pass  through  the  pores  of  the  ocean  and  shon% 

I  change,  but  I  never  die ! 
For  after  the  rain,  when  with  never  a  stain 

The  pavilion  of  heaven  is  bare, 
And  the  winds  and  sunbeams  with  their  convex  gfeiiM 

Build  up  the  blue  dome  of  air, 
I  silently  lau^  at  my  own  cenotaph, 

And  out  of  the  caverns  of  rain. 
Like  a  child  from  a  room,  like  a  ghost  bom  a  tmk 

I  arise,  and  unbuild  it  again. 
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SR  OF  JOHN  QUINCT  ADAJIS. 
BUNKER  HILL. 

&iiui(iy,  18  JuBe»  IT  \. 

*'  DiABSST  FftlKim, 

"  The  day, — ^perhapft,  the  decisiye  day, — is  come, 
on  which  the  fate  of  America  depends.  My  hurstin^ 
heart  must  find  vent  at  my  pen.  I  have  just  heard, 
that  our  dear  friend.  Dr.  Warren,  is  no  more,  but  fell 
ffloriously  fighting  for  his  country ;  saying,  better  to  die 
honorably  in  the  field,  than  hang  ignominiously  upon 
the  gallows.  Great  is  our  loss.  He  has  distinguish- 
ed himself  in  every  engagement,  by  his  courage  and 
fortitude,  by  animating  the  soldiers,  and  leading  them 
on  by  his  own  example.  A  particular  account  of 
these  dreadful,  but  I  hope  fflorious  days,  will  be  trans- 
mitted you,  no  doubt,  in  the  exactest  manner, 

•'  *  The  raoe  is  not  to  the  swift  nor  the  battle  to  the 
strong;  but  the  God  of  Israel  is  he,  that  giveth 
strength  and  power  unto  his  people.  Trust  in  him 
at  all  times,  ye  people,  pour  out  your  hearts  before 
him ;  God  is  a  refuge  for  us.'  Charleston  is  laid  in 
ashes.  The  battle  began  upon  our  intrenchments  up- 
on Bunker's  Hill,  Saturday  morning  about  three 
o'clock,  and  has  not  ceased  yet,  and  it  is  now  three 
o'clock  Sabbath  afternoon. 

**  It  is  expected  they  will  come  out  over  the  Neck 
to-night,  and  a  dreadful  battle  must  epsue.  Almighty 
God,  cover  the  heads  of  our  countrymen,  and  be  a 
shield  to  our  dear  friends !  How  many  have  fallen, 
we  know  not.  The  constant  roar  of  the  cannon  is  so 
distressing,  that  we  cannot  eat,  drink,  or  sleep.  May 
we  be  supported  and  sustained  in  the  dread^l  con- 
flict I  shall  tarry  here  till  it  is  thought  unsafe  by 
my  friends,  and  then  I  have  secnred  myself  a  retreat 
at  your  brother's,  who  has  kindly  offered  me  part  of 
his  house.  I  cannot  compose  myself  to  write  any 
further  at  present     I  will  add  more  as  I  hear  fur^er.*' 

GEN.  WASHINGTOl^. 
**I  was  struck  with  General  Washington.  Ton 
had  prepared  me  to  entertain  a  favorable  opinion  of 
him,  but  I  thought  the  half  was  not  told  me.  Digni- 
ty with  ease  and  complacency,  the  gentleman  and 
soldier^  look  agreeably  blended  in  him.  Modesty 
marks  every  line  and  feature  of  his  face.  Those  lines 
of  Dryden  instantly  occurred  to  me : 

*  Maik  his  maMstie  fiibrie !  he 's  a  temple 
8tcred  by  birth,  and  built  by  hands  divine : 
His  soul  s  the  deity  that  lodges  there ; 
Nor  is  the  pile  tmwoitfay  of  the  god.'  "—pp.  51,  5S. 

BATTLE  OF  DORCHESTER  HBIGHTO. 

Saiurday  Evening,  2  Maxch,  1776. 
'*  I  dare  say  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  procu- 
ring a  vote  and  instructions  from  all  the  Assemblies 
in  New  England  for  Independency.     I  most  sincere- 

Z*    wish,  that  now,  in  the  lucky  moment,  it  might  be 
»ne. 

*»  I  have  been  kept  in  a  continual  state  of  anxiety 
and  expectation,  ever  since  you  left  me.  It  has  been 
said  *  to-morrow '  and  *  to-morrow '  for  this  month,  but 
when  the  dreadful  to-morrow  will  be,  I  know  not 
But  hark !  The  house  this  instant  shakes  with  the 
roar  of  cannon.  I  have  been  to  the  door  and  find  it 
is  a  oannonade  from  our  army*  Orders,  I  find,  are 
come  for  aU  the  remaining  militia  to  repair  to  the 
lines,  Monday  night  by  twelve  o'elock.  No  sleep 
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for  me  to-night  And  if  I  cansot,  wbo  have  oo  gnOt 
upon  my  soul  with  regard  to  this  cause,  how  shall 
the  miserable  wretches,  who  have  been  the  procur- 
ers of  this  dreadful  scene,  and  those  wha  are  to  be 
the  actors,  lie  down  with  the  load  of  guilt  upon  their 
souls? 

Stfnday  Evening,  3  Maicb. 

'*  I  went  to  bed  after  twelve,  but  got  no  rest;  the 
cannon  continued  firing,  and  my  heart  beat  pace  with 
them  all  night.  We  have  had  a  pretty  quiet  day,  but 
what  to-morrow  will  bring  forth,  God  only  knows. 

"  Monday  Evenings 

^'Tolerably  quiet  To-day  the  militia  have  all 
mustered,  with  three  days'  provision,  and  all  are 
marched  by  three  o'clock  this  afternoon,  though  theii 
notice  was  no  longer  ago  than  eight  o'clock,  SaUur- 
day.  And  now  we  have  scarcely  a  man,  but  our  reg- 
ular guards,  either  in  Weymouth,  Hingham,  Brain- 
tree,  or  Milton,  and  the  militia  from  the  more  remote 
towns  are  called  in  as  sea-coast  guards.  Can  you 
form  to  yourself  an  idea  of  our  sensations  ? 

"  I  have  just  returned  from  Penn's  Hill,  where  J 
have  been  sitting  to  hear  the  amazing  roar  of  cannon, 
and  from  whence  I  could  see  every  shell  which  was 
thrown.  Thtf  sound,  I  think,  is  one  of  the  grandest 
in  nature,  and  is  of  the  true  species  of  the  sublime. 
'Tis  now  an  incessant  roar ;  but  O !  the  fiatal  ideas, 
which  are  connected  with  the  sound !  How  many  of 
our  dear  countrymen  must  fall! 

**  Tueadtt^  Morning. 

*^  I  went  to  bed  abont  twelve,  and  rose  again  a  lit- 
tle aAer  one.  I  could  no  more  sleep,  than  if  I  had. 
been  in  the  engagement ;  the  rattling  of  the  windows, 
the  jar  of  the  house,  the  continual  roar  of  twenQr-four 
pounders,  and  the  bursting  of  shells,  ^ve  us  such 
ideas,  and  realize  a  scene  to  us  of  which  we  oonld 
form  scarcely  any  conception*  About  six  this  movft- 
ing,  there  was  quiet  I  rejoiced  in  a  few  homiV 
calm*  I  hear  we  got  possession  of  Dorchester  hill 
last  night ;  four  thousand  men  upon  it  to-day ;  lost 
but  one  man.  The  ships  are  all  drawn  round  the 
town.  To-night  we  shall  realize  a  more  tenriUe 
scene  still.  I  sometimes  think  I  cannot  stand  it  I 
wish  myself  with  you,  out  of  hearing,  as  I  cannot  ••- 
sist  them.  I  hope  to  ^ve  you  joy  of  Boetoa,  even 
if  it  is  in  ruins,  before  I  send  this  away.  I  am  too 
much  agitated  to  write  as  I  ought,  and  languid  fiw 
want  of  rest"— pp.  88-M. 

LETTER  TO  J.  Q.  ADAMS— AGEU  16. 

<<  This  evening,  as  I  was  setting  with  only  your 
sister  by  my  side,  who  was  scribbling  to  some  of  her 
correspondents,  my  neighbor.  Field,  entered  with, '  I 
have  a  letter  for  you,  Madam'.^  My  imagination  was 
wandering  to  Paris,  ruminating  upon  the  long,  long 
absence  of  my  dear  son  and  his  parent  0O  that  I  was  , 
rather  inattentive  to  what  he  saia,  until  he  repeated 
*I  have  letters  for  you  from  abroad.*  The  word 
'  abroad,'  roused  my  attention,  and  I  eagerly  seized 
the  letters,  the  hand-writing  and  seal  of  which  gave 
me  hopes,  that  I  was  once  more  about  to  hear  from 
my  young  wanderer ;  nor  was  I  disappointed. 

'*  After  two  years*  silence,  and  a  journey  of  which 
I  can  scarcely  form  an  idea,  to  find  you  safely  return- 
ed to  your  parent  to  hear  of  your  health  and  to  see 
your  improvements!  Ton  cannot  know,  should  I 
describe  to  you  the  feelings  of  a  parent    'Hirough 
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Toor  Ikther,  I  sometimes  heard  firom  yon,  but  one 
letter  only  ever  reached  me  after  you  arrived  in  Rus- 
sia. Your  excuses,  however,  have  weight  and  are 
accepted ;  but  you  must  give  diem  further  energy  by 
m  ready  attention  to  your  pen  in  future.  Four  yean 
have  already  passed  away  since  you  left  your  natire 
land  and  this  rural  cottage;  humble  indeed  when 
compared  to  the  palaces  you  have  visited,  and  the 
pomp  you  have  been  witness  to ;  but  I  dare  say,  you 
have  not  been  so  inattentive  an  observer  as  to  suppose 
that  sweet  peace  and  contentment  cannot  inhabit  the 
lowly  roof  and  bless  the  tranquil  inhabitants,  equally 
mrded  and  protected  In  person  and  property  in  this 
happy  eountry,  as  those  who  reside  in  the  most  ele- 
fukt  and  costly  dwellings.  If  yon  live  to  return,  1 
caB  form  to  myself  an  ^ea  of  the  pleasure  you  will 
tike  in  treading  over  the  ground  and  visiting  every 
plaee  yoor  early  years  were  accustomed  wantonly  to 
fsmlxi  in ;  even  the  rocky  common  and  the  lowly 
whortleberry  bush  will  not  be  without  their  beauties. 
*«  My  anxieties  have  been  and  still  are  great,  leet 
the  numerous  temptations  and  snares  of  vice  should 
vMfle  your  eaxly  habits  of  virtue,  and  destroy  those 
priaoiplee,  which  you  are  now  capable  of  reasoning 
upon,  and  discerning  the  beauty  and  utility  of,  as  the 
ciriy  rationd  sonrce  of  happiness  here,  or  foundation 
of  felicity  hereafter.     Placed  as  we  are  in  a  transito- 

2  scene  of  probation,  drawing  nigher  and  still  nigher 
y  aflter  day  to  that  important  crisis  which  must  ia- 
trodnee  os  into  a  new  system  of  things,  it  ought  cer- 
tainly be  our  principal  concern  to  become  qoaliied 
fm  our  expeetod  dignity. 

^  What  is  it,  that  afieedonato  poents  reqmre  of 
iMr  duMien,  for  all  their  care,  anxiety*  and  t<Ml  on 
ikm  aeeomi?  Only  that  they  would  be  wise  and 
wtneos,  beneroleat  and  kind. 

«*Sver  keep  in  mind,  my  son,  that  yomr  paraits 
are  your  disinterested  friends,  and  that  if,  at  any  time« 
thmr  adviee  militates  with  your  own  opinion  or  the 
aMoe  of  others,  you  ought  always  to  be  diffident  of 
yonr  own  jndgnsent;  bemuse  yon  may  rest  assured, 
iImI  their  opinion  is  founded  on  experience  and  long 
dMenratiott,  ttd  that  they  would  not  direct  yon  but  to 
MMMMe  your  happinM^,  Be  thankful  to  a  kind 
Fleipidenee,  who  has  hidierto  preserved  the  lives  of 
yma  parents,  the  natoral  gurdians  of  your  youthful 
years*  With  gratitude  I  look  up  to  Heaven,  bleee* 
ittf  the  hand  which  continued  to  me  my  dear  and 
honofod  parents  until  I  was  settled  in  life ;  and,  though 
now  I  regret  the  loss  of  them,  and  daily  ieel  the  want 
of  their  adviee  and  assistance,  I  cannot  suffer  as  I 
should  have  done,  if  I  had  been  early  deprived  of 


**  Ton  will  dottbtlessjiave  heard  of  the  death  of 
your  worthy  grandpapa  before  this  reaches  you.  He 
left  yon  a  legacy  more  valuable  than  gold  or  silver; 
he  tefi  you  hLi  blessing  and  his  prayers  that  vou  might 
letum  to  your  country  and  friends,  improved  in  know- 
ledge and  matored  in  virtue ;  that  you  might  become 
a  useful  citizen,  a  guardian  of  the  laws,  liberty,  and 
rdigion  of  your  country,  as  your  father  (he  was  pleas- 
ed to  say)  had  already  been.  Lay  this  bequest  up 
m  your  memory,  and  practise  upon  it;  believe  me, 
you  will  find  it  a  treasure  that  neither  moth  nor  rust 
can  devour. 

*'  I  received  letters  from  your  father  last  evening, 
^ed  in  Paris  the  10th  of  September,  informing  me 
of  the  neopfsity  of  his  oontinoance  abroad  this  win- 


ter. The  season  is  so  ikr  advanced  diat  I  readSy 
sacrifice  the  desire  of  seeing  him  to  his  safety ;  a  voy** 
age  upon  this  coast  at  this  season  is  fraught  with  dan- 
gers. He  has  made  me  a  request,  that  I  dare  not 
comply  with  at  present.  No  husband,  no  son,  to 
accompany  me  upon  the  boisterous  ocean,  to  animate 
my  courage  and  dispel  my  fears,  I  dare  not  engage 
with  so  formidable  a  combatant.  If  I  should  find  your 
father  fixed  in  the  spring,  and  determined  to  continue 
abroad  a  year  or  two  longer,  the  earnest  desire  I  have 
to  meet  him  and  my  dear  son  might  overcome  the  re- 
luctance I  feel  at  the  idea  of  engaging  in  a  new  scene, 
and  the  love  I  have  for  domestic  attachments  and  the 
still  calm  of  life.  But  it  would  be  more  agreeable  to 
me  to  enjoy  all  my  friends  together  in  my  own  na- 
tive land ;  from  those  who  have  visited  foreign  climes 
I  could  listen  with  pleasure  to  the  narrative  of  their 
adventures,  and  derive  satisfaction  from  the  learned 
detail,  content,  myself,  that 

<  Th6  little  learning  I  have  ^ined, 
Ib  all  from  simple  natiue  drained.' 

<*  I  have  a  desire  that  you  might  finish  your  edn- 
cation  m  our  University,  and  I  see  no  chance  for  it 
unless  you  return  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Tour 
cousin,  Mr.  Cranch,  expects  to  enter  next  July.  He 
would  be  happy  to  have  you  his  aasuciate.  I  hope 
your  father  will  indulge  you  with  a  visit  to  En^and 
this  winter.  It  is  a  country  I  should  be  fond  of  your 
seeing.  Christianity,  which  teaches  us  to  forgive 
our  enemies,  prevents  me  from  enjoining  upon  yon  a 
similar  vow  to  that  which  Hamilcar  obtained  from 
his  son  Hannibal,  but  I  know  not  how  to  think  of 
loving  those  haughty  islanders.*' 

A  FRENCH  LADT. 

**  As  to  the  people  here,  they  are  more  given  to 
hospitality  than  in  England,  it  is  said.  I  have  beoi 
in  company  with  but  one  French  lady  since  I  arrived ; 
for  strangers  here  make  the  first  visit,  and  nobody 
will  know  yon  until  you  have  waited  upon  them -in 
form 

'<  This  lady  I  dined  with  at  Dr.  FrankHn's.    Aft 
entered  the  room  with  a  careless,  jaunty  air;  upon 
seeing  ladies  who  were  strangers  to  her,  she  bawled 
out,  *  Ah !  mon  Dieu,  where  is  Franklin  ?    Why  did 
you  not  toll  me  there  were  ladies  here  T '    Ton  must 
suppose  her  speaking  all  this  in  French.     *  How  I 
look !'  said  she,  taking  hold  of  a  chemise  made  of  tif' 
fan^,  which  the  had  on  over  a  blue  lustring,  ud 
which  looked  as  much  upon  the  decay  as  her  lM«ity, 
for  she  was  once  a  handlsome  woman ;  her  hair  was 
frizzled ;  over  it  she  had  a  small  straw  hat,  with  a 
dirty  gauze  half-handkerchief  round  it,  and  a  bit  of 
dirtier  gauze,  than  ever  my  maids  wore,  was  bowed 
on  behind.     She  had  a  black  gauze  scarf  thrown  over 
her  shoulders.    She  ran  out  of  the  room ;  when  she 
returned,  the  Doctor  entered  at  one  door,  she  ^  the 
other;  upon  which  she  ran  forward  to  him,  canght 
him  by  the  hand,  *  Helas !  Franklin ;'  dien  gave  hon 
a  double  kiss,  one  upon  each  cheek,  and  another  np* 
on  his  forehead.     When  we  went  into  the  iwhb  10 
dine,  she  was  placed  between  the  Doctor  and  Mr.  Adk 
ams.    She  carried  on  the  chief  of  the  conversation  at 
dinner,  frequently  locking  her  hand  into  Uie  Do^Mor's, 
and  sometimes  spreading  her  arms  upon  the  ba^  (Mf 
botli  the  gentlemen's  chairs,  then  throwing  ter 
carelessly  upon  the  Doctor's  neck. 
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•  ^  1  should  have  be^  greaAly  astomshed  at  ihia  ooa- 
tioet,  if  the  ^^d  Doctor  had  not  told  me  that  in  this 
My  I  shofiM  see  a  genuine  Frenchwoman,  wholly 
free  from  affectation  or  atifiheas  of  behavior,  and  one 
of  tk6  beat  women  in  the  worid.  For  this  I  must 
take  the  Doctor's  word ;  but  I  should  have  set  her 
down  for  a  very  bad  one,  althotigh  sixty  years  of  age, 
and  a  widow.  I  own  I  was  highly  disgusted,  and 
DSfver  wish  for  an  acquaintance  with  any  ladies  of  this 
east  kder  dinner  she  threw  herself  upon  a  settee, 
where  she  showed  more  than  her  feet  She  had  a 
lilde  lap^og,  who  was,  next  to  the  Doctor,  her  fa- 
vorite, and  whom  she  kissed.  This  is  one  of  the 
D^tor'b  most  intimate  friends,  with  whom  he  dines 
Ottee  every  week,  and  she  with  him.  She  is  rich,  and 
i#  my  new  neighbor ;  but  I  have  not  yet  visited  her. 
Thus  you  see,  my  dear,  that  manners  differ  exceed- 
ingly in  different  countries.  I  hope,  however,  to  find 
amongst  the  French  ladies  manners  more  consistent 
wUk  my  ideas  of  decency,  or  I  shall  be  a  mere  re- 
aaae."^pp.  952-354. 

ANECDOTE  OP  MRS.  ADAMS. 

We  are  tempted  to  record  an  anecdote,  which,  be- 
sides being  related  on  good  authority,  has  a  verisimil- 
itade  whi^  vouches  for  its  truth. 

It  was  natural,  that  those  who  were  acquainted 
with  Mrs.  Adams'  extraordinary  intelligence,  and  the 
profound  interest  which  she  took  in  public  affairs, 
should  exaggerate  the  influence  exerted  by  her  over 
her  hu8band°s  mind.  At  the  time  when  Mr.  Adams 
dis^eased  his  cabinet  by  sending  the  special  mission 
to  rVance,  an  anonymous  writer  m  one  of  the  Boston 
newspapers  accounted  for  the  error,  bv  saying  that 
**  the  old  lady  was  not  with  him."  The  piece  was 
written  by  a  distinguished  friend  of  Hamilton  and 
Pickering,  and  Mrs.  Adams  had  intelligence  respect- 
ing its  authorship.  It  so  chanced,  that  not  long  af- 
terward she  dined  with  the  President  at  the  table  of 
this  gentleman,  who  supposed  his  inedgnito  to  be 
preserved.  The  conversation  turned  upon  some 
more  recent  measure  of  the  President,  which  the  host 
and  his  friends  spoke  of  with  strong  commendation. 
At  the  first  pause  Mrs.  Adams  turned  to  him,  and 
with  a  look  of  arch  good  nature  which  few  eyes  ever 
could  express  like  hers,  said,  '*  The  (rid  lady  was  not 
With  him  then.** 


IT  16  NOT  ALWAYS  MAY. 
ST  Fmonstoa  a.  w.  kovciblmw. 
Th«  swi  is  bright,  the  air  is  dear. 

The  darting  swallows  soar  and  singt 
And  from  the  stately  elms  I  hear 
The  Uue-bird  pn^hecying  Spring. 

8o  bhie  yon  winding  river  flows. 
It  seems  an  outlet  from  the  sky, 

Where,  waiting  till  the  west  Vind  blows, 
The  fireighti^  clouds  at  anchor  lie. 

AD  things  are  new; — die  buds,  the  leaves, 
That  gild  the  elm-tree's  nodding  crest, 

And  even  the  nest  beneath  the  eavesV- 
There  are  no  birds  in  last  yeu'a  i 


All  things  rejoice  in  yooA  and  lovot 
The  nillness  of  their  first  deKgfat; 

And  leun  from  die  soft  heavens  above» 
The  melting  teodemees  q[  night 

Maiden !  that  readest  this  Simple  ihjrine, 
Enjoy  thv  youth-^it  will  not  stay ; 

Enjoy  the  mgrance  of  thy  prime, 
For  oh  Ht  is  not  always  May  I 

Enjoy  the  Spring  of  love  and  youth. 
To  some  good  angel  leave  the  rest. 

For  time  will  teach  thee  soon  the  truth- 
There  are  no  birds  in  last  year's  nest 


POPULATION. 
The  annexed  statement  shows  the  population  of 
various  cities  and  villages,  according  to  the  census 
just  taken,  compared  with  the  popidation  of  1830, 

184e.        1880.    Inerum. 


New  York, 

812,234 

202,089 

109,645 

Philadelphia, 

208,882 

188,797 

70,135 

Baltimore, 

101,378 

80,620 

21,708 

Boston, 

84,401 

61,892 

28,019 

Brooklyn, 

86,288 

12,908 

24,836 

Cincinnati, 

46,882 

24,831 

21,001 

St  Louis, 

24,085 

5,852 

18,783 

Washington, 

22,777 

18,827 

8,956 

Pittsbui^, 

21,206 

12,042 

8,754 

Dover, 

8,778 

8,416 

859 

WEmington,  Del. 

8,867 

6,663 

1,764 

Middletown, 

7,210 

6,892 

818 

Bridgeport, 

4,876 

2,800 

1,776 

Norwich, 

7,289 

0,179 

2,066 

New  London, 

0,028 

4,806 

l,ltt 

New  Haven, 

14,890 

10,678 

8,719 

Hartford, 

12,798 

9,789 

8,064 

New  Orieans, 

102,191 

•6,168. 

52,668 

Savannah, 

11,214 

7,868 

Mil 

Newburyport, 

7,161 

6,888 

n» 

Wilmington,  N.  G. 

4,266 

2,706 

1,008 

Natchez, 

4,826 

2,790 

S.9M 

Newport, 

8,821 

8,010 

<ll 

Buffalo, 

18,806 

6,821 

»,«•• 

Portland, 

10,218 

12,661 

«,»lt 

Gardiner, 

6,044 

8,709 

1,83« 

Ganandaigna, 

0,658 

0,162 

4»1 

Troy, 

19,872 

11,460 

1,999 

Bath, 

0,006 

8,778 

1,887 

Dover,  N.H. 

6,488 

0,449 

989 

Providence, 

22,042 

16,882 

•,SM 

DecrutH. 

Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

7,884 

8,082 

108 

Gharleston, 

29,203 

80,289 

i 

Good  News  for  thb  Wralb. — It  is  said  that  a 
new  material  has  been  discovered  in  England,  for 
burning  in  the  various  kinds  of  lamps.  It  is  called 
Uie  *'  stherial  oleine,*'  and  can  be  purchased  at  two> 
thirds  the  price  of  the  finest  sperm  oil — ^and  will  bum 
twenty-four  hours  without  clogging  the  lamp,  or  re* 
quiring  trifluning. 
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TBS  LOST  ONB. 

A  *^  LiTE-OAKBB,"  employed  oa  the  St.  John's 
lirWy  in  East  Florida,  laft  his  cabiii»  situated  on  the 
banks  of  that  stroam,  and  with  his  axo  on  his  shoul- 
der, proceeded  toward  the  swamp  in  which  he  had 
several  times  be&»re  plied  his  trade  of  fellins  and 
squaring  the  giant  trees  that  afford  the  most  valnahle 
timber  for  naval  architecture  and  other  purposes. 

At  the  season  which  is  the  best  for  this  kind  of 
labour,  heavy  fogs  not  unfrequenily  cover  the  coun- 
try«  so  as  to  render  it  difficult  for  one  to  see  farther 
than  thirty  or  forty  yards  in  any  direction.  The 
woods,  too,  present  so  little  variety,  that  every 
tree  seems  the  mere  counterpart  of  every  other ;  and 
the  grass,  when  it  has  not  been  burnt,  is  so  tall  that 
a  man  of  ordinary  stature  cannot  see  over  it,  whence 
it  is  necessary  for  him  to  proceed  with  great  caution, 
lest  he  should  unwittingly  deviate  from  the  ill-defin- 
ed trail  which  he  follows.  To  increase  ihe  difficul- 
ty, several  trails  often  meet,  in  which  case,  unless 
the  exj^of  er  be  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  neigh- 
bourhood, it  would  be  well  for  him  to  lie  down,  and 
wait  ontil  the  fog  should  disperse.  Under  such  cir- 
evmstances,  the  best  woodsmen  are  not  unfrequently 
bewildered  for  a  while ;  and  I  well  remember  that 
such  an  occurrence  happened  to  myself,  at  a  time 
when  I  had  imprudently  ventured  to  pursue  a  wound- 
el  quadruped,  which  led  me  some  distance  from  the 
track. 

The  live-oaker  had  been  jogging  onward  for  sev- 
end  hours,  and  became  aware  that  he  must  have 
tmvelled  considerably  more  than  the  distance  be- 
tween his  cabin  and  the  *'  hummock'*  which  he  de- 
sired to  reach.  To  his  alarm,  at  the  moment  when 
Ike  fog  dispersed,  he  saw  the  sun  at  its  meridian  height 
and  could  not  recognise  a  single  object  around  him. 

Youag,  healthy,  and  active,  he  imagined  that  he 
imA  walked  with  more  than  usual  speed,  and  had 
passed  the  place  to  which  he  was  bound.  He  ac- 
oefdingly  turned  his  back  upon  the  sun,  and  pursued 
a  different  route,  guided  by  a  small  trail.  Time 
passed,  and  the  sun  headed  his  course  :  he  saw  it 
fndually  descend  in  the  west ;  but  all  around  him 
eaaliaued  aa  if  enveloped  with  mystery.     The  huge 

S  trees  spread  their  giant  boughs  over  him,  the 
grass  extended  on  all  sides,  not  a  living  being 
flroaeed  his  path,  all  was  silent  and  still,  and  the 
aeeae  was  like  a  dull  and  dreary  dream  of  the  land 
of  oblivion.  He  wandered  like  a  forgotten  ghost 
thai,  had  passed  into  the  land  of  spirits,  without  yet 
laeetiag  one  of  his  kind  with  whom  to  hold  converse. 
The  condition  of  a  man  lost  in  the  woods,  is  one 
of  the  most  perplexing  that  can  be  imagined  by  a 
paraoa  who  has  not  himself  been  in  a  like  predica- 
ment Every  object  he  sees,  he  at  first  thinks  he 
recognises,  and  ^hile  his  whole  mind  is  bent  on 
searching  for  more  that  may  gradually  lead  to  his 
extrication,  he  goes  on  committing  greater  errours 
the  farther  he  proceeds.  This  was  the  case  with 
the  hve-oaker.  The  sun  was  now  seuing  with  a 
^ery  aspect,  and  by  degrees  it  sunk  in  its  full  cir- 
cular form,  as  if  giving  warning  of  a  sultry  morrow. 
Ifyriads  of  insects,  delighted  at  its  departure,  now 
^ed  the  air  on  buzzing  wings.  Each  piping  frog 
arose  from  the  muddy  pool  in  which  it  had  concealed 
itself;  the  squirrel  retired  to  iu  hole,  the  crow  to  its 
roost,  and,  far  above,  the  harsh  croaking  voice  of 
the  heroB  announced  that,  full  of  anxiety,  it  was 


wending  its  way  to  the  miry  interioar  of  some  dis- 
tant swamp.  Now  the  woods  began  to  resound  to 
the  shrill  cries  of  the  owl ;  and  the  breeze,  as  it 
swept  among  the  columnar  stems  of  the  forest-trees, 
came  laden  with  heavy  and  chilling  dews.  Alas, 
no  moon  with  her  silvery  light  shone  on  the  dreary 
scene,  and  the  Lost  One,  wearied  and  vexed,  laU 
himself  down  on  the  damp  ground.  Prayer  is  al- 
ways consolatory  to  man  in  every  difficulty  or  daa- 
fer,  and  the  woodsman  fervently  prayed  to  his  Ma- 
er,  wished  his  family  a  happier  night  than  it  was 
his  lot  to  experience,  and  with  a  feverish  anxiety 
waited  the  return  of  day. 

You  may  imagine  the  length  of  that  cold,  dull, 
moonless  night.  With  the  dawn  of  day  came  die 
usual  foffs  of  those  latitudes.  The  poor  man  started 
on  his  feet,  and  with  a  sorrowful  heart,  pursued 
a  course  which  he  thought  might  lead  him  H 
some  familiar  object,  although,  indeed,  he  scarc^ 
knew  what  he  was  doing.  No  longer  had  he  m 
trace  of  a  track  to  guide  him,  and  yet,  as  the  sm 
rose,  he  calculated  the  many  hours  of  daylight  he 
had  before  him,  and  the  farther  he  went  c<mtinued 
to  walk  the  faster.  But  vain  were  all  his  hopes : 
that  day  was  spent  in  fruitless  endeavours  to  regain 
the  path  that  led  to  his  home,  and  when  night  again 
approached,  the  terrour  that  had  been  gradually 
spreading  over  his  mind,  together  with  the  nervoni 
debility  induced  by  fatigue,  anxiety,  and  hunger, 
rendered  him  almost  frantick.  He  told  me  that  at 
this  moment  he  beat  his  breast,  tore  his  hair,  and, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  piety  widi  which  his  parenu 
had  in  early  life  imbued  his  mind,  and  which  had 
become  habitual,  would  have  cursed  his  existence. 
Famished  as  he  now  was,  he  laid  himself  on  the 
ground,  and  fed  on  the  weeds  and  grass  that  grew 
around  him.  That  nisht  was  spent  in  the  greatest 
agony  and  terrour.  ''I  knew  my  situation,"  ne  said 
to  me.  "I  was  fully  aware  that  unless  Almighty 
God  came  to  my  assistance,  I  must  perish  in  those 
uninhabited  woods.  I  knew  that  I  had  walked  more 
than  fifty  miles,  although  I  had  not  met  with  a  brook 
from  which  I  could  quench  my  thirst,  or  even  allay 
the  burning  heat  of  my  parched  lips  and  blood-shot 
eyes.  I  knew  that  if  I  should  not  meet  with  some 
stream  I  must  die,  for  my  axe  was  my  only  weapon, 
and  although  deer  and  bears  now  and  then  started 
within  a  few  yards  or  even  feet  of  me,  not  one  of 
them  could  I  kill ;  and  a]thou|;h  I  was  in  the  midst 
of  abundance,  not  a  mouthful  did  I  expect  to  im>cine, 
to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  my  empty  stomack.  Sir, 
may  God  preserve  you  from  ever  feeling  as  I  did 
the  whole  of  that  day  P* 

For  several  da3rB  after,  no  one  can  imagine  the 
condition  in  which  he  was,  for  when  he  rela- 
ted to  me  this  painful  adventure,  he  assured  me 
that  he  had  lost  all  recollection  of  what  had  happea- 
od.  **  God,"  he  continued,  <*  must  have  taken  pity 
on  me  one  day,  for,  as  I  ran  wildly  through  time 
dreadful  pine-barrens,  I  met  with  a  tortoiM.  I  gazed 
upon  it  with  amazement  and  delight,  and,  althciigh  I 
knew  that  were  I  to  fdlow  it  undisturbed,  it  would 
lead  me  to  some  water,  my  hunger  and  thirst  would 
not  allow  me  to  refrain  from  satisfying  both,  iy  eat- 
ing its  flesh,  and  drinking  iu  bloM.  With  obe 
stroke  of  my  axe  the  beast  was  cut  in  two,  and  in  a 
few  moments  I  despatched  all  but  the  shelL  Oii« 
sir,  how  much  I  thanked  God»  whose  kindaaes  kadi 
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jat  tlto  toUoise  m  my  wsy !  I  feh  groatiy  renewed 
1  Bit  dewn  %i  the  foot  of  a  pine,  gmd  on  the  bemv- 
•ne,  thought  of  my  poor  wife  and  children,  and  ^;ain, 
and  again  thanked  my  God  for  my  life,  for  now  I 
felt  leaa  distracted  in  mind,  and  more  assured  that 
before  long  I  must  recover  my  way,  and  get  back  to 
my  home.* 

The  Lost  One  remained  and  passed  the  night,  at 
llie  foot  of  the  same  tree  under  which  his  repast 
fad  been  made.  Refreshed  by  a  sound  sleep,  he 
started  at  dawn  to  resume  his  weary  march.  The 
mm  rose  bright,  and  he  followed  the  direction  of  the 
shadows.  Still  the  dreariness  of  the  woods  was 
the  same,  and  he  was  on  the  point  ot  giving  up  in 
despair,  when  he  observed  a  rackoon  lying  squatted 
in  ue  grass.  Raising  his  axe,  he  drove  it  with  such 
Tiolence  through  the  helpless  animal,  that  it  expired 
without  a  struggle.  What  he  had  done  with  the 
turtle,  he  now  did  with  the  rackoon,  the  greaterpart 
of  .which  he  actually  devoured  at  one  meal,  with 
more  comfortable  feelings,  he  then  resumed  his  wan- 
derings— ^his  journey  I  cannot  say — for  although  in 
the  possession  of  all  his  faculties,  and  in  broad  day- 
light, he  was  worse  off  than  a  lame  man  groping  his 
way  in  the  dark  out  of  a  dungeon,  of  which  he 
'  knew  not  where  the  door  stood. 

Days,  one  after  another,  passed — ^nay,  weeks  in 
succession.  He  fed  now  on  cabbage-trees,  then  on 
frogs  and  snakes.  All  that  fell  in  his  way  was  wel- 
come and  savoury.  Yet  he  became  daily  more 
emaciated,  until  at  length  he  could  scarcely  crawl. 
Forty  days  had  elapsed,  by  his  own  reckoning,  when 
)  e  at  last  reached  the  banks  of  the  river.  His  clothes 
in  tatters,  his  once  bright  axe  dimmed  with  rust,  his 
face  begrimmed  with  beard,  his  hair  matted,  and  his 
feeble  frame  little  better  than  a  skeleton  covered 
with  parchment,  there  he  laid  himself  down  to  die. 
Amid  the  perturbed  dreams  of  his  fevered  fancy,  he 
thought  he  heard  the  noise  of  oars  far  away  on  the 
silent  river.  He  listened,  but  the  sounds  died  away 
on  his  ear.  It  was  indeed  a  dream,  the  last  glimmer 
of  expiring  hope,  and  now  the  light  of  life  was  about 
to  be  quenched  for  ever.  But  again,  the  sound  of 
oars  awoke  him  from  his  lethargy.  He  listened  so 
eagerly,  that  the  hum  of  a  fly  could  not  have  escaped 
his  ear.  They  were  indeed  the  measured  beats  of 
oars,  and  now,  joy  to  the  forlorn  soul !  the  sound  of 
human  voices  thrilled  to  his  heart,  and  awoke  the 
tumultuous  pulses  of  returning  hope.  On  his  knees 
ikd  the  eye  of  God  see  that  poor  man  by  the  broad 
still  stream  that  glittered  in  the  sunbeams,  and  hu- 
man eyes  soon  saw  him  too,  for  round  that  headland 
covered  with  tangled  brushwood  boldly  advances 
the  little  boat,  propelled  by  its  lusty  rowers.  The 
Lost  One  raises  his  feeble  voice  on  high  ; — it  was 
a  loud  shrill  scream  of  joy  and  fear.  The  rowers 
pause,  and  look  around.  Another,  but  feebler  scream, 
and  they  observe  him.  It  comes — ^his  heart  flutters, 
his  sight  is  dimmed,  his  brain  reels,  he  gasps  for 
breath.  It  comes — ^it  has  run  upon  the  beach,  and 
(he  Lost  One  is  found. 

This  is  no  tale  of  fiction,  but  the  relation  of  an 
actual  occurrence,  which  midu  be  embellished,  no 
doubt,  but  which  is  better  in  uie  plain  garb  of  truth. 
Hie  noiae  by  which  I  recorded  it  were  written 
jfa  the  cabin  of  the  once  lost  live-oaker,  about  four 
jPTMH  after  the  pidnful  incident  occurred.  His  amiable 
wife,  and  loving  children,  were  pfeaent  at  the  recital, 


and  never  sImA  I  ftnet  die  teara  tint  towed  ftei| 
Ihem  as  they  hstenei  te  k,  albeit  it  bad  kmg  been 
more  fomiHar  to  them  dum  a  tale  ^riee  toM.  But' 
cerely  do  I  wish,  good  raader,  ^t  tteither  ywi  nei 
I  may  ever  elicit  such  sympathy,  by  having  Qiider<» 
gone  such  suflferines,  although  no  doubt  eu^  syu^ia* 
3iy  would  be  a  rich  recompense  for  them. 

It  only  remains  (ot  me  to  say,  that  the  distance 
between  the  cabin  and  the  live*oak  hummoek  to 
which  the  woodsman  was  bound,  soarcely  exceeded 
eight  miles,  while  the  part  of  the  river  at  which  he 
was  found,  was  thirty-eight  miles  from  his  faevsew 
Calculating  his  daily  wanderings  at  ten  miles>  we 
may  believe  that  they  amounted  in  all  to  four  han^ 
dred  miles.  He  must,  therefore,  have  rambled* in  a 
circuitous  direction,  which  people  generally  de  in 
such  circumstances.  Nothing  but  ^e  grei^  sCrsngth 
of  his  constitution,  and  the  merciful  aid  of  his  Makei; 
could  have  supported  him  for  so  long  a  time* 

AlUhUMUl. 

Fox-cohured  Sparrow. — ^Dr.  Wilson,  who  was  al^ 
most  in  the  daily  habit  of  visiting  my  friend  Bael^ 
man,  with  whom  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  naaide 
while  at  Charleston,  was  fond  of  talking  about  hiidi, 
many  <^  which  he  knew  more  accurat^y  than  Oid^ 
nary  ornithologists  are  wont  to  do.  "  My  dear  Mt. 
Audubon,''  he  said,  "  I  have  several  beautiful  focfi- 
coloured  sparrows  in  my  aviary,  but  of  late  seme  uf 
them  have  been  killed,  and  I  wish  ytm  would  tett 
me  by  what  other  birds  the  murders  can  have  beett 
committed.^  I  laid  the  charge  first  on  the  bluojays ; 
but  he  replied  that  even  diey  appeared  as  if  greatly 
molested  by  some  other  species.  A  day  elapeedi 
the  doctor  returned,  and  astonished  me  net  a  little, 
by  informing  me  that  the  culprit  was  a  mockingbird. 
I  went  to  his  house  on  the  eighth  of  December ; 
and,  while  standing  on  the  piazza,  we  both  saw  the 
mockingbird  alight  on  one  of  the  fox-coloured  vpwt* 
rows,  in  the  manner  of  a  small  hawk,  and  peek  at 
the  poor  bird  with  such  force,  as  to  convince  us  that 
its  death  must  soon  ensue.  The  muscular  powers 
of  the  finch,  however,  appeared  almost  too  much 
for  the  master-songster  of  our  woods;  it  desisted 
for  a  moment,  out  of  breath,  and  we  could  observe 
its  pantings ;  but  it  did  not  fail  to  resume  its  hither- 
to unknown  character  of  tyrant.  A  sen'ant  was 
despatched  to  the  rescue,  and  peace  was  restored ; 
but  the  finch  was  almost  reduced  to  its  last  gasp, 
and  shortly  after  expired.  This  very  mockingbird 
we  strongly  suspected  of  being  the  individual  that 
had  killed  a  bluejay  of  exceecSngly  meek  disposi- 
tion, a  few  weeks  before.  It  was  uldmately  removed 
into  a  lonely  cage,  where  it  is  yet  passing  its  days, 
perhaps  in  unavailing  penitence. 


TICONDEROOA. 

This  old  fort,  which  was  once  the  scene  of  nsany 
a  murderous  conflict  between  the  French  and  En- 
glish, and  afterwards  between  the  English  and 
American  colonists,  now  scarcely  retains  a  vestige 
of  Its  former  self.  Some  fragments  of  the  old 
walls  and  parapets  are  still  renmining,  but  they  by 
no  means  mdicate  the  former  nature  and  extent 
of  the  fortifications.    The  place  is  well  adapted 
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by  wntitf ,  md  oa  tkm  foorlb  1^  vhal  wm  fonnh 
^rly  m  fuitutal  tad  akaofll  knpassablQ  mor«M.  U 
it  4tai»t#d  mi  llui  vmtt^mn  of  I^ke  Cbamf^iiiy 
whkk  is  hert  1m«  Ikw  m  mile  is  widi^  asd  near 
thf  eanflttaofie  af  ika  vlreaiB  whieh  eiapiiet  from 
Lake  GeoHrey  (aow  ealled  Lake  HorieoQi  aad  firel 
a>med  hy  Ohamplaia,  the  firel  Freaeh  diieoTerer, 
Lake  8l  Sacmmeal.)  The  firet  fort  was  erected 
bf  the  Ereoch  as  eariv  as  1675,  in  order  to  eom- 
wusd  the  passage  to  Lake  George,  and  althoofl^ 
for  half  a  eeatury  thereafter  il  remained  in  the 
Budst  of  a  wilderness,  it  was  nevertheless  the 
SMst  important  post  on  the  frontier.  In  the  vear 
1767,  the  British  General  Abercombie,  with  about 
sevanteea  thousand  British  and  prorincial  troops, 
flsade  the  first  despeiate  attempt  to  wrest  this  im- 
portant fortress  from  the  hands  of  the  French. 
Abercombie  embarked  all  his  troops  on  Lake 
George  on  board  nine  hundred  batteauz  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  boats,  and  the  next  day 
thcnr  landed  without  molestation  at  the  northerly 
end  of  the  Lake.  The  English  troops  were  im- 
madiately  formed  in  three  columns  and  advanced 
toward  the  fort,  which  was  several  miles  distant. 
An  advanced  battalion  of  French  lay  encamped 
hehmd  a  breastwork  of  logs — which  was  set  on 
fire  and  abandoned  with  precipitation.  The  route 
of  the  Endish  forces  lay  through  a  thick  wood, 
in  which  they  so  :in  became  entangled,  and  had  it 
mot  been  for  a  ilivision  of  the  provincial  forces 
mider  Greneral  P  itnam,  who  were  acquainted  with 
this  mode  of  wirfare,  the  whole  English  army 
anost  have  beer*  defeated,  as  General  Braddock 
was  a  ikkon  time  previous,  by  the  French  and 
Indians  in  the  midst  of  the  woods.  The  gallant 
Lord  Howe,  a  meritorious  English  officer,  fell  in 
this  skirmish  by  the  side  of  General  Putnam. 

The  next  day  Abercombie  advanced  toward 
the  fort,  whieh  was  defended  by  about  six  thou- 
sand French  and  Indians.  It  was  secured  by  a 
breastwork  eight  feet  high,  lined  with  artillery, 
and  an  abattis  in  front  composed  of  trees  branch- 
ing outward — the  branches  so  interwoven  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  force  a  passage  by  any 
ordinary  means  of  attack.  The  British  troops 
advanced  in  regular  order  to  this  abattis,  through 
which  they  attempted  to  cut  their  way  with  their 
swords — exposed  all  the  while  to  a  direct  and 
murderous  fire  from  the  breastwork,  while  the 
enemy  were  completely  shielded  b^r  the  strength 
of  the  fortifications.  After  continuing  the  attack 
for  four  hours,  General  Abercombie  was  obliged 
to  draw  off  his  troops,  with  the  loss  of  eighteen 
hnndred  killed  and  wounded,  and  two  thousand 
five  hundred  stands  of  arms  which  fell  into  the 
enemy's  hands. 

The  next  attempt  of  the  English  to  capture  this 
fort  was  more  successful.  It  was  made  in  the 
latter  part  of  July,  1759,  by  General  Amherst, 
at  the  head  of  twelve  thousand  men.  At  first  the 
enemy  appeared  resolute,  and  determined  to  de- 
fend the  works  to  the  hist  extremity ;  but  not 
being  in  a  condition  to  withstand  a  regular  siege, 
they  dismantled  a  part  of  the  fortress  and  retreat- 
ed to  the  fort  at  Crown  Point,  farther  down  the 
Lake,  during  the  night.  This  was  soon  after  the 
capture  of  Quebec  by  the  British  army  under  Gen- ' 


eval  W^lCsi  aad  as  the  ooaqMMt  of  Cuaada  wm 
soon  eompletod,  the  Englidk  held  nadisj^tihcl 
possession  of  this  fort  until  it  was  i»ptufe4 19  s 
small  body  of  Americans,  under  Bthsa  Allsa  sad 
Beoediet  Arnold,  soon  after  the  breakiair  oat  sf 
the  American  revolution  in  1775.  It  feU  sfsia 
into  the  hands  of  the  British  under  Geneial  %mh 
goyne  in  1777,  who  retained  possession  of  U  till 
the  close  of  the  campaign  which  resnlled  is  hb 
surrender ;  since  which  time  it  has  been  a  wm 
of  no  importance.  One  eaa  hardhr  now  resUn^ 
in  traversing  its  cultivated  fields,  that  it  wasossg 
the  seene  of  havoc  and  blood.         BostoB  I^m^ 


FRANKLIM*S  ADVICE  TO  TOUNQ  TRADEaiflli 

Remember  thai  money  is  of  a  proliflQ  or  mtiAj. 
P^y^^g  nature.  Money  can  produce  money,  and 
its  offspring  can  produce  more,  and  so  on.  Ym 
shillings  turned  is  six — turned  again,  it  is  seveQ 
and  threepence ;  and  so  on,  till  it  becomes  a  hx^ 
dred  pounds.  The  more  there  is  of  it,  the  mm 
it  produces  evei^  turning,  so  that  the  profit?  xmt 
quicker  and  quicker.  He  that  throws  awsy  t 
crown,  destroys  all  that  it  might  have  produced, 
even  scores  of  pounds. 

Remember  that  six  founds  a  yewr  is  hut  skgmie 
day.  For  this  little  sum,  (which  may  be  iuk 
wasted,  either  in  time  or  expense,  nnperceived,; 
a  man  of  credit  may,  on  his  own  security,  hsrt 
the  constant  possession  and  one  of  a  haaAed 
pounds.  So  much  in  stock,  briskly  turned  byu 
industrious  man,  produces  great  adyantage. 

The  most  trifling  actions  thai  affeci  a  monV  crej- 
it  are  to  be  regarded,  Ttie  sound  of  the  hammer 
at  five  in  the  mornins,  or  at  nine  at  night,  heard 
by  a  creditor,  makes  him  easy  sir  months  longer; 
but  if  he  sees  you  at  a  billiard  table,  or  hear9yoiir 
voice  at  a  tavern,  when  you  should  be  at  work, 
he  sends  for  his  money  the  next  day,  and  demiD6 
it  before  it  is  convenient  for  you  to  pay  him* 

Beware  (^thinking  all  your  own  th^  you  pes- 
sessy  and  of  living  accordingly.  This  is  a  mistske 
that  many  people  who  have  credit  fall  into.  Ts 
prevent  tnis,  keep  an  exact  account  for  some  tmo, 
both  of  your  expenses  and  your  income.  If  y«i 
take  the  pains,  at  first  to  enumerate  porticaki^ 
it  will  have  this  good  effect — yon  will  discofw 
how  wonderfully  small  trifling  expenses  meant  wf 
to  large  sums,  and  will  discern  what  mighk  have 
been  and  may  for  the  future  be  saved,  withott 
occasioning  any  great  inconvenience. 

In  short,  the  way  to  wealth,  if  you  desire  it,  is 
as  plain  as  the  way  to  market.  It  depends  chief' 
ly  on  two  things,  indusiry  mnd  frugality  ;  that  is, 
waste  neither  time  nor  moneu^  bat  make  the  best^ 
use  of  both.  Without  industry  and  Arttga% 
nothing  will  do,  and  with  them  every  thing.  He 
that  gets  all  he  can  honestly,  and  saves  all  hs 
gets,  necessary  exnenses  excepted,  wiU  eoUsMj 
become  rich — if  Umt  Being  who  goveras  the 
world,  to  whom  all  should  look  for  a  Uesen^  en 
their  honest  endeavors,  does  not,  in  his 
proyidence,  otherwise  delermiaa* 
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THE  LAST  ARROW. 

IT    C.   P.    HOFniAN« 

**Aiid  who  be  j»  who  ruhly  dare. 

To  chase  in  woods  the  forest  child  1 
To  bum  the  panther  to  hie  lair— 

The  UMttan  in  his  naUve  wild !"— OU  bailad. 

The  American  reader,  if  at  all  curious  about  the 
early  history  of  his  country,  has  probably  heard  of 
that  famous  expedition,  undertaken  by  the  vicege- 
rent of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  the  govertiour-gcneral 
of  New  France,  against  the  confederated  Five 
Nations  of  New  York ;  an  expedition  which,  though 
it  carried  witb  it  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
European  warfare  into  their  wild-wood  haunts,  was 
attended  with  no  adequate  results,  and  had  but  a 
momentary  effect  in  quelling  the  spirit  of  the  tame- 
less Iroquois. 

It  was  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1696,  that  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, the  veteran  Count  de  Fronlenac, 
marshalled  the  forces  at  La  Chine,  with  which  he 
intended  to  crush  for  ever  the  powers  of  the  Aganu- 
schion  confederacy.  His  regulars  were  divided  into 
four  battalions  of  two  hundred  men  each,  command- 
ed respectively  by  three  veteran  leaders,  and  the 
young  Chevalier  de  Grais.  He  formed  also  four 
battalions  of  Canadian  volunteers,  efficiently  officer- 
ed, and  organized  as  regular  troops.  The  Indian 
allies  were  divided  into  three  bands,  each  of  which 
was  placed  under  the  command  of  a  nobleman  of 
rank,  who  had  gained  distinction  in  the  European 
warfare  of  France.  One  was  composed  of  the 
Bault  and  St.  I^uis  bands,  and  of  friendly  Abena- 
quis  ;  another  consisted  of  the  Hurons  of  Lorette 
and  the  mountaineers  of  the  north  ;  the  third  band 
was  smaller,  and  composed  indiscriminately  of  war- 
rtours  of  different  tribes,  whom  a  spirit  of  adventure 
led  to  embark  upon  the  expedition.  They  were 
chiefly  Ottawas,  Saukies,  and  Algonquins,  and  these 
the  Baron  de  Bekan court  charged  himself  to  conduct. 
This  formidable  armament  was  amply  provisioned, 
and  provided  with  all  the  munitions  of  war.  Be- 
tides pikes,  arquebusses,  and  other  small-arms  then 
in  use,  they  were  furnished  with  grenades,  a  mor- 
tar to  throw  them,  and  a  couple  of  field-pieces ; 
which,  with  the  tents  and  other  camp  equipage,  were 
uansported  in  large  batteaux  built  for  the  piurpose. 
Nor  was  the  energy  of  their  movements  unworthy 
of  this  brilliant  preparation.  Ascending  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  coasting  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario, 
they  entered  the  Oswego  river,  cut  a  military  road 
around  the  falls,  and  carrying  their  transports  over 
the  portage,  launched  them  anew,  and  finally  de- 
bouched with  their  whole  flotilla  upon  the  waters  of 
Onondaga  lake. 

It  must  have  been  a  gallant  sight  to  behold  the 
warlike  pageant  floating  beneath  the  primitive  forest 
which  then  crowned  the  hills  around  that  lovely 
water.  To  see  the  veterans  who  had  served  under 
Turenne,  Vauban  and  tlie  great  Cond6,  marshalled 
with  pike  and  cuiras  beside  the  half-naked  Huron 
and  Abenaquis  ;  while  young  cavaliers,  in  the  less 
warlike  gaih  of  the  court  of  tlie  magiiiflcent  Louis, 
moved  with  plume  and  mantle  amid  the  dusky  files 
of  wampum-decked  Ottawas  and  Algonquins.  Ban- 
ners were  there  which  had  flown  at  Steenkirk  and 
LaadoA  ;  or  rustled  above  the  troopers  that  Luzem- 
burgh'a  tronpets  had  guided  to  glory  when  Prince 


Waldeck'a  battalions  were  borne  down  beneatk  Idl 
furious  charge.  Nor  was  the  enemy  that  this  fal« 
lant  host  were  seeking  unworthy  of  those  who6« 
swords  had  been  tried  in  some  of  the  most  celebra^ 
ted  fields  of  Europe.  **  The  Romans  of  America,** 
as  the  Five  Nations  have  been  called  by  more  than 
one  writer,  had  proved  themselves  soldiers,  not  only 
by  carrjring  their  arms  among  the  native  tribes  a 
thousand  miles  away,  and  striking  their  enemies 
alike  upon  the  lakes .  of  Maine,  the  mountains  of 
Carolina,  and  the  prairies  of  the  Missouri ;  but  they 
had  already  bearded  one  European  army  beneath 
the  walls  of  Quebec,  and  shut  up  another  for  weeks 
within  the  defences  of  Montreal,  with  the  same 
courage  that,  a  half  a  century  later,  vanquished  the 
battalions  of  Dieskau  upon  the  banks  of  Lake  George. 

Our  business,  however,  is  not  with  the  main 
movements  of  this  army,  which,  we  have  already 
mentioned,  were  wholly  imimportant  in  their  results. 
The  aged  Chevalier  de  Frontenac,  was  said  to  have 
other  objects  in  view  besides  the  political  motives 
for  the  expedition,  which  he  set  forth  to  his  master 
the  Grand  Monarque. 

Many  years  previous,  when  the  Five  Nations  had 
invested  the  capital  of  New  France  and  threatened 
the  extermination  of  that  thriving  colony,  a  beautiful 
half-blood  girl,  whose  education  had  been  commen- 
ced under  the  iomiediate  auspicies  of  the  governour* 
genera],  and  in  whom,  indeed,  M.  De  Frontenac 
was  said  to-  have  a  parental  interest,  was  carried  oflT, 
with  other  prisoners,  by  the  retiring  foe.  Every 
effort  had  been  made  in  vain  during  the  occasional 
cessations  of  hostilities  between  the  French  and  the 
Iroquois,  to  recover  this  child ;  and  though,  in  the 
years  that  intervened,  some  wandering  Jesuit  from 
time  to  time  averred  that  he  had  seen  the  Christian 
captive  living  as  the  contented  wife  of  a  young  Mo* 
hawk  warriour,  yet  the  old  nobleman  seems  never 
to  have  despaired  of  reclaiming  his  **  nut-brown 
daughter."  Indeed,  the  chevalier  must  have  beet 
impelled  by  some  such  hope  when,  at  the  age  of 
seventy,  and  so  feeble  that  he  was  half  the  time  car- 
ried in  a  litter,  he  ventured  to  encounter  the  perils 
of  an  American  wilderness,  and  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  heterogeneous  bands  which  now  invaded 
the  country  of  the  Five  Nations  under  his  conduct. 

Among  the  half-breed  spies,  border  scouts,  and 
mongrel  adventurers  that  followed  in  the  train  of  the 
invading  army,  was  a  renegade  Fleming,  of  the  name 
of  Hanyost.  This  man,  in  early  youth,  had  been 
made  a  sergeant-major,  when  he  deserted  to  the 
French  ranks  in  Flanders.  He  had  subsequently 
taken  up  a  military  grant  in  Canada,  sold  it  afler 
emigrating,  and  then,  making  his  way  down  to  the 
Dutch  settlements  on  the  Hudson,  had  become  domi* 
ciliated,  as  it  were,  among  their  allies,  the  Mohawks, 
and  adopted  the  life  of  a  hunter.  Hanyost,  hearing 
that  his  old  friends,  the  French,  were  making  suck 
a  formidable  descent,  did  not  now  hesitate  to  desert 
his  more  recent  acquaintances  ;  but  oflfercd  his  ser* 
vices  as  a  guide  to  Count  de  Frontenac  the  naomeat 
he  entered  the  hostile  country.  It  was  not,  how* 
ever,  mere  cupidity  or  the  habitual  love  of  treachery 
which  actuated  the  base  Fleming  in  this  instance^ 
Hanyost,  in  a  difliculty  with  an  Indian  trapper, 
which  had  been  referred  for  arbitrament  to  the  youaf 
Mohawk  chief  Kiodego,  (a  settler  of  disputes,) 
whose  cool  courage  and  firnaess  fully  entitled  hiai 
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1^  io  dutiBgoithed  a  naiii«,coac6ivod  himietf  agpie^- 
ed  by  the  award  which  had  been  given  against  him. 
The  •com  with  which  the  arbitrator  met  his  charge 
oC  unfaimees,  stong  him  to  the  soul,  and  fearing  the 
arm  of  the  powerful  savage,  he  had  nursed  the  re- 
venge in  secret,  whose  accomplishment  seemed  now 
at  hand.  Kiodago,  ignorant  of  the  hostile  force 
which  had  entered  his  country,  was  off  with  his 
t^and  at  a  fishing  station,  or  summer-camp,  among 
ibe  wild  hills  about  Konnedieyu  ;*  and,  when  Han- 
fost  informed  the  commander  of  the  French  forces 
Jiat  by  surprising  this  party,  his  long-lost  daughter, 
the  wife  of  Kio<kgo,  might  be  once  more  given  to 
his  arms  ;  a  small,  but  efficient  force  was  instantly 
detached  from  the  main  body  of  the  army  to  strike 
the  blow.  A  dozen  musketeers,  with  twenty-five 
pikemen,  led  severally  by  the  Baron  de  Bekancourt 
and  the  Chevalier  de  Grais,  the  former  having  the 
chief  command  of  the  expedition,  were  sent  upon 
this  duty,  with  Hanyost  to  guide  tbenrto  the  village 
of  Kiodago.  Many  hours  were  consumed  upon  the 
march,  as  the  soldiers  were  not  yet  habituated  to  the 
wDderness  ;  but  just  before  dawn  on  the  second  day, 
tike  party  found  themselves  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
die  Indian  village. 

The  place  was  wrapped  in  repose,  and  the  two 
cavaliers  trusted  that  the  surprise  would  be  so  com- 
plete, that  their  commandant's  daughter  must  cer- 
tainly be  taken.  The  baron,  after  a  careful  examin- 
ation of  the  hilly  passes,  determined  to  head  the 
onslaught,  while  his  companion  in  arms,  with  Han- 
yost, to  mark  out  his  prey,  should  pounce  upon  the 
ehiehaiu's  wife.  This  being  arranged,  their  follow* 
en  were  warned  not  to  injure  the  female  captives 
while  cutting  their  defenders  to  pieces,  and  then  a 
moment  being  allowed  for  each  man  to  take  a  last 
look  at  the  condition  of  his  arms,  they  were  led  to 
Iheauack. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  fated  village  secure  in  their 
isolated  situation,  aloof  from  the  w  ar-parties  of  that 
wild  district,  had  neglected  all  precaution  against 
surprise,  and  were  buried  in  steep  when  the  whiz- 
ling  of  a  grenade,  that  terrible,  but  now  superseded 
engine  of  destruction,  roused  them  from  their  slum- 
bers. The  missile,  to  which  a  direction  had  been 
given  that  carried  it  in  a  direct  line  through  the 
aiain  row  of  wigwams  which  formed  the  little  street, 
went  crashing  among  their  frail  frames  of  basket- 
work,  and  kindled  the  dry  mats  stretched  over  them 
into  instant  flames.  And  then,  as  the  startled  war- 
liours  leaped  all  naked  and  unarmed  from  their  bia- 
sing lodges,  the  French  pikemen,  waiting  only  for  a 
foliey  from  the  musketeers,  followed  it  up  with  a 
charge  still  more  fatal.  The  wretched  savages 
were  slaughtered  like  sheep  in  the  shambles.  Some 
orerwhelmed  with  dismay  sank  unresisting  upon  the 
ffrouud,  and  covering  up  their  heads  after  the  Indian 
mhion  when  resigned  to  death,  awaited  the  fatal 
•Iroke  without  a  murmur ;  others,  seized  with  a  less 
benumbing  panick,  sought  safety  in  flight,  and  rush- 
ad  upon  the  pikes  that  lined  the  forest's  paths  around 
them.  Many  there  were,  however,  who,  schooled 
Io  scenes  as  dreadful,  acquitted  themselves  like  war- 
nours.  Snatching  their  weapons  from  the  greedy 
,  they  sprang  with  irresistible  fury  upon  the 


*  tfittce  corrupted  into  "  Cantuk  ;*'  Beautiful  Water :  proba- 
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bristling  I0e«  of  pCkemen.  TMr  heavy  war^diAs 
beat  down  and  splintered  the  fragile  spears  of  the 
Enropeans,  whose  corslets,  ruddy  with  the  reflected 
fires  mid  which  they  fought,  glinted  back  still  brieht- 
er  sparks  from  the  hatchets  of  flint  which  crashed 
against  them.  The  fierce  veterans  pealed  the  charg* 
ing  cry  of  many  a  well-fought  field  in  other  climes ; 
but  wUd  and  high  the  Indian  whoop  rose  shrill  above 
the  din  of  conflict,  until  the  hovenng  raven  in  mid 
air  caught  up  and  answered  that  discordant  shriek. 

De  Orais,  in  the  meantime,  surveyed  the  scene  of 
action  with  eager  intentness,  expecting  each  mo- 
ment to  see  the  paler  features  of  the  Christian  c^ 
tive  among  the  dusky  females  who  ever  and  anoa 
sprang  shrieking  from  the  blazing  lodges,  and  were 
instantly  hurled  backward  into  the  flames  by  fathen 
and  brothers,  who  even  thus  would  save  them  from 
the  hands  that  yainly  essayed  to  grasp  their  distract* 
ed  forms.  The  Mohawks  began  now  to  wage  t 
more  successful  resistance,  and  just  when  the  fighl 
was  raging  hottest,  and  the  high-spirited  Frenchmaa 
beginning  to  despair  of  his  prey,  was  about  launch- 
ing into  the  midst  of  it,  he  saw  a  tall  warriour  wha 
had  hitherto  been  forward  in  the  conflict,  disengage 
himself  from  the  melee^  and  wheeling  suddenly  tipos 
a  soldier,  who  had  likewise  separated  from  his  paitj^ 
brain  him  with  a  tomahawk,  before  he  could  make  a 
movement  in  his  defence.  The  quick  eye  of  the 
young  cheralier,  too,  caught  a  glancA  of  anoUier  fig- 
ure,  in  pursuit  of  whom,  as  she  emerged  with  an 
infant  in  her  arms,  from  a  lodge  on  the  farther  aids 
of  the  village,  the  luckless  Frenchman  had  met  h\M 
doom.  It  was  the  Christian  captive,  the  wife  ef 
Kiodago,  beneath  whose  hand  he  had  fallen.  That 
chieftain  now  stood  over  the  body  of  his  victiai, 
brandishing  a  war-chib  which  he  had  snatched  froia 
a  dying  Indian  near.  Quick  as  thought,  De  Graii 
levelled  a  pistol  at  his  head,  when  the  track  ef  iba 
flying  girl  brought  her  directly  in  hi  s  line  of  sight, 
and  he  withheld  his  fire.  Kiodago,  in  the  roeas* 
time,  had  been  cut  oflf  from  the  rest  of  his  people  hf 
the  soldiers,  who  closed  in  upon  the  space  which 
his  terrible  arm  had  a  moment  before  kept  open.  A 
cry  of  agony  escaped  the  high-souled  savage,  ss  kt 
saw  how  th«s  the  last  hope  was  lost.  He  made  a 
gesture,  as  if  about  to  rusli  again  into  the  fray,  aad 
sacrifice  his  life  with  his  tribesmen  ;  and  then  par* 
ceiving  bow  futile  must  be  the  act,  he  turned  on  hit 
heel,  and  bounded  afur  his  retreating  wife,  with 
anns  outstretched,  to  shield  her  from  ^e  dr^piof 
shots  of  the  enemy. 

The  uprising  sun  had  now  lighted  up  the  sceii6| 
but  all  this  passed  so  instantaneously  that  it  waa 
impossible  for  De  Grais  to  keep  his  eye  upon  ths 
fugitives  amid  ihe  shifting  forms  that  glanced  eoft* 
tinually  before  him;  and  when,  accompanied  bf 
Hanyost  and  seven  others,  he  had  got  faiiiy  in  pal* 
suit,  Kiodago,  who  still  kept  behind  his  wife,  was 
far  in  advance  of  the  chevalier  and  his  party.  Her 
forest  training  had  made  the  Christian  captive  as 
fleet  of  foot  as  an  Indian  maiden.  She  beard,  too^ 
the  cheering  voice  of  her  loved  warriour  behind  hei^ 
and  pressing  her  infant  in  her  arms  she  urged  her 
flight  over  crag  and  fell,  and  soon  reached  the  head 
of  a  rocky  pass,  which  it  would  take  some  me—im 
for  any  but  an  American  forester  lo  eeak.  But  ihe 
indefiitigable  Frenchmea  are  urging  their  way  nptbs 
steep ;  ^e  cry  ef  pursuit  grows  nearet  ae  tbef  ciisii 
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%  a^t  of  kiv  iMMbtdl  duoQi^  ikt  lUrinii,  «id  the 
ag«mtted  wife  finds  her  onward  progrees  perentted 
bj  a  ledge  of  rock  that  impends  iU)oyo  her.  But 
BOW  again  Kiodago  is  by  her  aide  ;  he  bu  lifted  his 
wife  U>  the  cM  above,  and  placed  her  infant  in  her 
anna ;  and  already,  with  renewed  activity,  the  Indi- 
an mother  is  speeding  on  to  a  cavern  among  the 
kills,  well  known  as  a  fastness  of  safety. 

Kiodago  looked  «  moment  %fter  her  retreating  fig- 
iire»  and  then  coolly  swong  himself  to  the  ledgo 
which  conmianded  the  pass.  He  might  now  easily 
have  escaped  his  pursuers  ;  but  as  he  stepped  back 
from  the  edge*of  the  cliff,  and  looked  dpwn  the  nar- 
row ravine,  the  vengeful  spirit  of  the  red  man  was 
too  strong  within  him  to  allow  such  an  opportunity 
of  striking  a  blow  to  escape.  His  tomahawk  and 
war-club  had  both  been  lost  in  the  strife,  but  he 
atiU  carried  at  his  back  a  more  efficient  weapon  in 
tlie  hands  of  so  keen  a  huiUer.  .There  were  but 
three  arrows  in  his  quiver,  and  the  Mohawk  was 
determined  to  have  the  life  of  an  enemy  in  exchange 
for  each  of  them.  His  bow  was  strung  quickly,  but 
with  as  much  coolness  as  if  there  were  no  exigen- 
,  cy  to  require  haste.  Yet  he  had  scarcely  time  to 
throw  himself  upon  his  breast,  a  few  vards  from  the 
brink  of  the  declivity,  before  one  of  his  pursuers, 
\  aaoro  active  than  the  rest,  exposed  himself  to  the 
,  unerring  archer.  He  came  leaping  from  rock  to 
,  reek,  and  had  nearly  reached  the  head  of  the  glen, 
when,  pierced  through  and  through  by  one  of  Kio- 
dago's  arrows,  he  top]^led  from  the  crags,  and  rolled, 
^  clutching  the  leaves  m  his  death-agony,  among  the 
tangled  furze  below.  A  second  met  a  similar  fate,, 
and  a  third  victim  would  probably  have  been  added, 
if  a  shot  from  the  fusil  of  Hanyost,  who  sprang  for^ 
ward  and  caught  sight  of  the  Indian  just  as  the  first 
aum  fell,  had  not  disabled  the  thumb-joint  of  the  bold 
archer,  even  as  he  fixed  his  last  arrow  in  the  string. 
Resistance  seemed  now  at  an  end,  and  Kiodago 
again  betook  himself  to  flight.  Yet  anxious  to  di- 
vert the  pursuit  from  his  wife,  the  young  chieftain 
pealed  a  yell  of  defiance,  as  be  retreated  in  a  dilTor- 
ent  direction  from  that  which  ahe  had  taken.  The 
whoop  was  answered  by  a  simultaneous  shout  and 
rush  on  the  part  of  the  whites  ;  but  the  Indian  had  not 
advanced  far  before  be  perceived  that  the  pursuing 
party,  now  reduced  to  six,  had  divided,  and  that  three 
<Mily  followed  him.  He  had  recognised  the  scout, 
Hanyost,  among  his  enemies,  and  it  was  now  appa- 
rent that  that  wily  traitor,  instead  (»f  being  misled  by 
his  Tuse^  had  guided  the  other  three  uptm  the  direct 
mil  to  the  cavern  which  the  Christian  captive  hud 
taken.  Quick  as  thought,  the  Mohawk  acted  upon 
ihe  impression.  Making  a  few  steps  within  a  thick- 
et, still  to  mislead  his  present  pursuers,  he  bounded 
across  a  mountain  torrent,  and  then  leaving  his  foot- 
quarks  dashed  in  the  yielding  bank,  he  turned  short- 
ly on  a  rock  beyond,  recrossed  the  stream,  and  con- 
cealed himself  behind  a  fallen  tree,  while  his  pur- 
anara  passed  within  a  few  paces  of  his  covert. 

A  luroken  hillock  now  only  divided  the  chief  from 
the  point  to  which  he  had  directed  his  wife  by 
HAOther  route,  and  to  which  the  remaining  party, 
oonsistiog  of  De  Grais,  Hanyost,  and  a  French  mns- 
k^taer  were  hotly  urging  their  way.  The  hunted 
warxiour  ground  his  teeth  with  rage  whea  he  heard 
Ifae  voice  of  the  treacherous  Fleming  in  the  g^ea  be- 
i0W  hkani  and  sfiia^ng  from  on^  to  ciagy  he  cir* 


cled  the  locky  kapll.  and  planted  his  foot  by  tha 
roots  of  a  bitted  oak  that  shot  its  limbs  above  the 
cavern,  jtist  as  his  wife  had  reached  the  spot^  and 
pressing  her  babe  to  her  bosom,  sank  exhausted 
among  the  flowers  that  waved  in  the  moist  breath  of 
the  cave.  It  chanced  that  at  that  very  instant,  De 
Grais  and  his  followers  had  paused  beneath  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  knoll,  from  whose  broken  surface 
the  foot  of  the  flying  Indian  had  disengaged  a  stone, 
which  crackling  among  the  branches,  found  its  way 
through  a  slight  ravine  into  the  glen  below.  The 
two  Frenchmen  3tood  in  doubt  for  a  moment.  The 
musketeer,  pointing  in  the  direction  whence  ths 
stone  had  rolled,  turned  to  receive  the  order  of  his 
officer.  The  chevalier,  who  had  made  one  step  in 
advance  of  a  broad  rock  between  them,  leaned  upon 
it,  pistol  in  hand,  half  turning  toward  his  follower ; 
while  the  scout,  who  stood  farthest  out  from  the 
steep  bank,  bending  forward  to  discover  the  mouth 
of  the  cave,  OMjst  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  sink- 
ing female,  just  as  the  shadowy  form  of  her  husband 
was  displayed  above  her.  God  help  thee  now,  bold 
archer !  thy  quiver  is  empty ;  thy  game  of  life  is 
nearly  up  ;  the  sleuth-hound  is  upon  thee  ;  and  thy 
scalp-lock,  whose  plumes  now  flutter  in  the  breeaa» 
will  soon  be  twined  in  the  fingers  of  the  veageftil 
renegade.  Thy  wife  But  hold !  the  noble  sav- 
age  has  still  one  arrow  left ! 

Disabled,  as  ho  thought  himself,  the  Mohawk  had 
not  dropped  his  bow  in  his  flight.  His  last  arrow 
was  still  griped  in  his  bleeding  fingers ;  and  though 
his  stiffening  thumb  forbore  the  use  of  it  to  the  best 
advantage,  the  hand  of  Kiodago  had  not  lost  its 
power.*  The  orisis  which  it  takes  so  long  to  de- 
scribe, had  been  realized  by  him  in  an  instant  He 
saw  how  the  Frenchmen,  inexperienced  in  wood- 
craft^ were  at  fault ;  he  saw,  too,  that  the  keen  eye 
of  Hanyost  had  caught  sight  of  the  ofaiect  of  their 
pursuit,  and  that  further  flight  was  hopeless  ;  while 
the  scene  of  his  burning  village  in  the  distance,  in- 
flamed him  with .  hate  and  fury  toward  the  instru- 
ment of  his  misfortunes.  Bracing  one  knee  upon 
the  flinty  rock,  while  the  muscles  of  the  other  swel- 
led as  if  the  whole  energies  of  his  body  were  col- 
lected in  tliat  single  e%»rt,  Kiodago  aims  at  the 
treacherous  scout,  and  the  twanging  bowstring  dis- 
misses his  last  arrow  upon  its  errand.  Tha  hand 
of  TUX  SPIRIT  could  alone  have  guided  that  shaft  ! 
But  Wanbto  smiles  upon  the  brave  warriour,  and 
the  arrow,  while  it  rattles  harmless  against  the  cut- 
ras  of  the  French  oflker,  glances  toward  the  vic- 
tim for  whom  it  was  intended,  and  quivers  in  the 
heart  of  Hanyost!  The  dying  wretch  grasped  the 
sword-chain  of  the  chevalier,  whose  corslet  clanged 
among  the  rocks,  as  the  two  went  rolling  down  the 
glen  together  ;  and  De  Grais  was  not  unwilling  to 
abandon  the  pursuit  when  the  musketeer,  coming  to 
his  assistance,  had  disengaged  him,  bruised  and 
bloody,  [torn  the  embrace  of  the  stifieniag  corpse. 

What  more  is  there  to  add.  The  bewiklerad 
£u]:^>peans  rejoined  their  comrades,  who  were  aoao 
after  on  their  march  from  the  scene  they  had  dese< 
latnd  ;  while  Kiodago  descended  from  his  ^ry  to 
collect  the  fugitive  survivors  of  his  band,  aad,  aftar 


•  The  English  mode  of  holdisg  the  snow,  si  leprMented  In 
the  pliite,  is  not  common  among  our  aborigine«b  who  use  tig 
thumb  £>r  a  purchsss. 
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burying  the  sUin,  to  wreak  ft  tarriWe  fetigewice 
upon  their  murderers ;  the  most  of  whom  were  cut 
off  by  him  before  they  joined  the  main  body  of  the 
French  army.  The  Count  de  Frontenac,  returning 
to  Canada,  died  soon  afterward,  and  the  existence 
of  his  half-blood  daughter  was  soon  forgotten.  And 
—•though  amone  the  dozen  old  families  in  the  stato 
of  New  York  who  have  Indian  blood  in  their  veins, 
many  trace  their  descent  from  the  offspring  of  the 
noble  Kiodago  and  his  Christian  wife,  yet  the  hand 
of  genius,  as  displayed  in  the  admirable  picture  of 
Chapman  and  Adams,  has  alone  rescued  from  obliv- 
ion the  thrilling  scene  of  the  Mohawk's  last  abrow  ' 


AMERICAN  ANTIQUrnEa 

(By  Dr.  8.  P.  HUdwih,  of  Marietl*,  Ohio.) 

"  In  removing  the  earth  which  composed  an  an- 
cient mound  in  one  of  the  streeU  of  Marietta,  on 
the  margin  of  the  plain,  near  the  forufications,  sev- 
eral curious  articles  were  discovered  the  latter  part 
of  June  last.  .They  appear  to  have  been  buned  with 
the  body  of  the  person  to  whose  memory  this  mound 
was  erected. 


[Front  view  of  Ornaracnt  of  Silver.]    [Back  view  of  Ooppw.} 

ridges  of  the  sword ;  it  seems  to  have  been  fastened 
to  Uie  scabbard  by  three  c  r  four  rivets,  the  holes  of 
which  yet  remain  in  the  silver. 

"  Two  or  three  broken  pieces  of  a  copper  tube, 
were  also  found,  filled  with  iron  rust.  These  pieces, 
from  their  appearance,  composed  the  lower  end  of 
the  scabbard,  near  the  point  of  the  sword.  No  sign 
of  the  sword  itself  was  discovered,  except  the  ap- 
pearance of  rust  abovementioned. 


[Back  view  of  sword  scabbard.]  [Front  view.] 

«*  Lying  immediately  over,  or  on  the  forehead  of 
the  body,  were  found  three  large  circular  bosses,  or 
ornaments  for  a  sword  belt,  or  a  buckler ;  they  are 
composed  of  copper,  overlaid  with  a  thick  plate  of 
silver.  The  fronts  of  them  are  slightly  convex,  with 
a  depression,  like  a  cup,  in  the  centre,  and  measure 
two  and  a  quartor  inches  across  the  face  of  each. 
On  the  back  side,  opposite  the  depressed  portion,  is 
a  copper  rivet  or  nail,  around  which  are  two  separate 
plates,  by  which  they  were  fastened  to  the  leather. 
Two  small  pieces  of  the  leather  were  found  lying 
between  the  plates  of  one  of  the  bosses ;  they  re- 
semble the  skin  of  an  old  mummy,  and  seem  to  have 
been  preserved  by  the  salts  of  the  copper.  The 
plates  of  copper  are  nearly  reduced  to  an  oxyde,  or 
rust.  The  silver  looks  quite  black,  but  is  not  much 
corroded,  and  on  rubbing,  it  becomes  quite  brilliant. 
Two  of  these  are  yet  entire ;  the  third  one  is  so 
much  wasted,  that  it  dropped  in  pieces  on  removing 
it  from  the  earth.  Around  the  rivet  of  one  of  them 
it  a  small  quantity  of  flax  or  hemp,  in  a  tolerable 
a^^  of  preservation. 

**  Near  the  side  of  the  body  was  found  a  plate  of 
silver  which  appears  to  have  been  the  upper  pirt  of 
a  sword  scabbard ;  it  is  six  inches  in  length  and  two 
inches  in  breadth,  and  weighs  one  ounce ;  it  has  no 
ornaments  or  figures,  but  has  throe  longitudinal 
ridges,  which  probably  correspond  with  edges,  or 


[Copper  plumb  or  pendantj 

"  Near  the  feet,  was  found  a  piece  of  copper, 
weighing  three  ounces.  From  its  shape  it  appean 
to  have  been  used  as  a  plumb,  or  for  an  ornament, 
as  near  one  of  the  ends  is  a  circular  crease,  or  groove, 
for  tying  a  thread;  it  is  round,  two  and  a  half 
inches  in  length,  one  inch  in  diameter  at  the  centre, 
and  half  an  inch  at  each  end.  It  is  composed  of 
small  pieces  of  native  copper,  pounded  together; 
and  in  the  cracks  between  the  pieces,  are  stuck  seT- 
eral  pieces  of  silver ;  one  nearly  the  size  of  a  four- 
penny  piece,  or  half  a  dime.  This  copper  ornamenl 
was  covered  with  a  coat  of  green  rust,  and  is  con- 
siderably corroded.  A  piece  of  red  ochre,  or  pai»t» 
and  a  piece  of  iron  ore,  which  has  the  appearance 
of  having  been  partially  vitrified,  or  melted,  wreie 
also  found.  The  ore  is  about  the  specifick  gravity 
of  pure  iron. 

"The  body  of  the  person  here  buried,  was  laidw 
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the'  sor&ce  of  the  ea^th,  with  his  face  upward,  and 
his  feet  pointing  to  the  northeast,  aud  head  to  the 
southwest.  From  the  appearance  of  several  pieces 
of  charcoal,  and  bits  of  partially  burnt  fossil-coal, 
and  the  black  colour  of  the  earth,  it  would  seem  that 
the  funereal  obsequies  had  been  celebrated  by  lire ; 
and  while  the  ashes  were  yet  hoi  and  smoking,  a 
circle  of  thin  flat  stones  had  been  laid  around  and 
orer  the  body.  The  circular  covering  is  about  eight 
feet  in  diameter,  and  the  stones  yet  look  black,  as  if 
stained  by  fire  and  smoke.  This  circle  of  stones 
seems  to  have  been  the  nucleus  on  which  the  mound 
was  formed,  as  immediately  over  them  is  heaped  the 
common  earth  of  the  adjacent  plain,  composed  of  a 
clayey  sand  and  coarse  gravel.  This  mound  must 
originally  have  been  about  ten  feet  high,  and  thirty 
feet  in  diameter  at  its  base.  At  the  time  of  opening 
it,  the  height  was  six  feet,  and  diameter  between 
thirty  and  forty.  It  has  every  appearance  of  being 
as  old  as  any  m  the  neighbourhood,  and  was,  at  the 
first  settlement  of  Marietta,  covered  with  large  trees, 
the  remains  of  whose  roots  were  yet  apparent  in 
digging  away  the  earth.  It  also  seems  to  have  been 
made  for  this  single  personage,  as  the  remains  of 
one  skeleton  only  were  discovered.  The  bones 
were  much  decayed,  and  many  of  them  crumbled  to 
dust  on  exposure  to  the  air.  From  the  length  of 
some  of  them,  it  is  supposed  the  person  was  about 
six  feet  in  height. 

'*  Nothing  unusual  was  discovered  in  their  form, 
except  that  those  of  tlie  scull  were  uncommonly 
Uiick.  The  situation  of  the  mound  on  high  ground, 
near  the  margin  of  the  plain,  and  the  porous  quality 
of  the  earth,  are  admirably  calculated  to  preserve 
any  perishable  substance  from  the  certain  decay 
which  would  attend  it  in  many  other  situations.  To 
these  circumstances  is  attributed  the  tolerable  state 
of  preservation  in  which  several  of  the  articles 
above  described  were  found,  after  laying  in  the  earth 
for  several  centuries.  We  say  centuries,  from  the 
fact  that  trees  were  found  growing  on  those  ancient 
works,  whose  ages  were  ascertained  to  amount  to 
between  four  and  five  hundred  years  each,  by  count- 
ing the  concentrick  circles  in  the  stumps  aAer  the 
trees  are  cut  down;  and  on  the  ground,  besides 
them,  were  other  trees  in  a  state  of  decay,  that  ap- 
peared to  have  fallen  from  old  age.  Of  what  lan- 
guage, or  of  what  nation  were  this  mighty  race,  that 
once  inhabited  the  territory  watered  by  the  Ohio, 
remains  yet  a  mystery. 

"  But  from  what  we  see  of  their  worhsy  they  must 
have  had  some  acquaintance  with  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences. They  have  left  us  perfect  specimens  of 
circles,  squares,  octagons,  and  parallel  lines,  on  a 
grand  and  noble  scale.  And  unless  it  can  be  proved 
Uiat  they  had  intercourse  with  Asia  or  £urope,  we 
now  see  that  they  possessed  the  art  of  working  in 
metals.  ^ 

**  In  addition  to  the  articles  found  at  Marietta,  I 
have  procured,  from  a  mound  on  the  little  Muskin- 
gum, about  four  miles  from  Marietta,  some  pieces  of 
copper,  which  appear  to  have  been  the  front  part  of 
a  helmet  It  was  originally  about  eight  inches  long, 
and  four  broad,  and  has  marks  of  being  attached  to 
leather ;  it  is  much  decayed,  and  is  now  quite  a  thin 
plate.  A  copper  ornament  in  imitation  of  those  de- 
scribed, as  found  in  Marietta,  was  discovered  with 
the  platOj  and  appears  to  have  been  attached  to  the 


^^entre  of  it  by  a  rivet,  the  hole  for  which 
remains  both  in  the  plate  and  ornament. 
At  this  place,  the  remains  of  a  skeleton 
were  found.  No  part  of  it  retained  its 
form,  but  a  portion  of  the  forehead  and 
scull,  which  lay  under  the  plate  of  cop- 
per. These  bones  are  doeply  tinged 
with  green,  and  appear  to  have  been 
preserved  by  the  salts  of  the  copper. 

"  The  mound  in  which  Aese  relicks 
were  found,  is  about  the  magnitude  of 
the  one  in  Marietta,  and  has  every  ap- 
pearance of  being  as  ancient.  I  have 
in  my  possession  some  pieces  of  ancient 
potter's  ware,  found  within  the  ancient 
works  at  Marietta.  They  are^  some  of 
them,  neatly  wrought,  and  composed  of 
pounded  fiint-stone  and  clay.  They  are 
yet  quite  solid  and  firm,  although  they 
have  lain  for  several  years,  exposed  to 
rain  and  frost,  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground. 

"We  often  find  pieces  of  broken* 
ware  near  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  in 
the  bottoms ;  but  they  are  composed  of  clay  and 
pounded  clam  shells ;  are  much  less  compact  and 
firm,  and  do  not  appear  to  have  been  burnt.  They 
are  evidently  of  the  same  composition  with  those 
made  by  the  modem  Indians. 

"  Some  time  in  the  course  of  this  month,  we  pre* 
pose  opening  several  mounds  in  this  place  ;  ana  if 
any  thing  is  discovered,  which  will  throw  light  on 
the  subject  of  the  "  Ancients  of  the  West^  it  shall 
be  communicated  to  your  society,  with  a  portion  or 
all  of  the  articles  found.  It  seems  to  be  a  well- 
established  fact,  that  the  bodies  of  nearly  all  those 
buried  in  mounds,  were  partially,  if  not  entirely,  con- 
sumed by  fire,  before  the  mounds  were  built  This 
is  made  to  appear,  by  quantities  of  charcoal  being 
found  at  the  centre  and  base  of  the  mounds ;  stones 
burned  and  blackened,  andsmarks  of  fire  on  the  bis- 
tallick  substances  buried  with  them.  It  is  a  matter 
of  much  regret  that  on  no  one  of  iie  articles  yet 
found,  have  been  discovered  any  letters,  characters, 
or  hieroglyphicks,  which  would  point  to  what  nation 
or  age  these  people  belonged.  I  have  been  told  by, 
an  eyewitness,  that  a  few  years  ago,  near  Blacks- 
burgh,  in  Virginia,  eighty  miles  from  Marietta,  there 
was  found  about  half  of  a  steel  bow,  which,  when 
entire,  would  measure  five  or  six  feet:  the  other 
part  was  corroded  or  broken.  The  father  of  the 
man  who  found  it  was  a  blacksmith,  and  worked  up 
this  curious  article,  I  suppose,  with  as  little  remorse 
as  he  would  an  old  gunbarrel.  Mounds  Isre  very 
frequent  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  many  curious 
articles  of  antiquity  have  been  found  there 

"  I  have  also  been  told  from  good  authority,  that 
an  ornament  composed  of  very  pure  gold,  something 
similar  to  those  found  here,  was  discovered  a  few 
years  since  in  Ross  county,  near  Chilicothe,  lybg 
in  the  palm  of  a  skeleton's  hand,  in  a  small  mound. 
This  curiosity,  I  am  told,  is  in  the  museum  at 
Philadelphia." 

Bashfulness  is  more  frequently  connected  with 
good  sense,  than  we  find  assurance;  and  impudence, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  ofVen  the  mere  effect  of  down- 
right stupidity. — Skenstone. 
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BALTIMORB  IN  THE  OUtN  TIME. 

A  LiTTLB  more  than  oire  himdred  mud  fifty  yean 
agOi  the'laod  uDoa  which  the  ehy  of  Baltimore 
now  standftt  with  its  sixty  miUiooB  of  property, 
and  over  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants^ 
was  sold  by  the  hundred  acres,  and  laid  out  in 
extensive  farms.  Then  the  wide  spreading  forest 
ffave  habitation  to  prowling  beasts,  and  shelter  to 
ike  flocks  of  heaven.  Then  the  waters  of  the 
brook  pursued  their  way  undisturbed  over  their  sil- 
very bed,  and  the  bright  shores  of  the  Patapsco 
flittered  io  the  sunbeams  in  lonely  solitude.  Now 
ow  ehanged !  The  trees  of  the  forest  have  fal- 
len before  the  axe  of  the  woodman,  and  are  no 
m#re  to  be  seen )  the  birds  and  the  beasts  have 
been  driven  from  their  verdant  homes,  and  sing 
their  aonss  and  seek  their  prey  in  far  distant 
shades.  The  waters  of  the  brodc  have  been  ar- 
rested in  their  course,  and  diverted  into  channels 
of  usefulness ;  and  the  still  brilliant  shores  of  the 
Patapsco  are  vocal  with  the  sounds  of  merriment 
that  ascend  from  the  lips  of  thousands  who  pursue 
their  paths  of  business  by  the  side  of  fleets  that 
walk  nke  things  of  life  over  the  broad  and  beauti- 
ful river. 

It  seems  strange  at  this  day  of  improvement, 
to  talk  of  the  acres  that  were  farmed  where  streets 
are  now  located,  and  where  busv  thousands 
breathe.  Yet  such  was  the  fact,  and  that  within 
the  memories  of  our  ffrandfathers.  Between  the 
years  1660  and  1670,  Mr. 'Charles  Gorsuch.  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  FViends,  purchased  a 
plantation  of  fifty  acres  on  Whetstone  Point,  in- 
cluding the  spot  which  our  beautiful  fort  Mc  Hen- 
3r  now  encloses.  For  this  fifty  acres  of  land  Mr. 
orsuch  paid  the  extravagant  demand  of  ten 
pounds,  either  in  cash  or  tobacco,  and  a  prettier 
spot  he  could  scarcely  have  selected ;  for  Whet- 
stone Point  sits  like  a  swan  upon  the  river,  breast- 
ing the  bright  waves  that  roll  in  beautv  against 
her  form.  About  the  same  time  Mr.  Alexander 
Mountenag  took  up  two  hundred  acres  on  each 
side  of  the  stream  now  known  bv  the  name  of  the 
Hartford  run;  for  years  the  place  was  called 
Moutttenag's  bottom,  or  Monntenag's  neck. 

Mr.  Charles  Gorsuch  seemed  to  be  a  man  whose 
'*  constant  care  was  to  increase  his  store,"  for  he 
paddled  his  canoe  across  the  Patapsco,  for  the 
very  laudable  purpose  of  pa3ring  his  addresses  to 
a  certain  Miss  dole,  whose  fwier,  Mr.  Thomas 
Cole,  was  the  owner  of  five  hundred  and  fifty 
acres  of  what  vras  considered  pretty  good  land — 
extending  from  Mountenag's  farm,  a  little  west 
of  Hartford  run  to  the  distance  of  one  mile  west- 
ward, in  the  neighborhood  of  where  Cbatsworth 
rim  finds  its  way  through  the  citTt  and  from  the 
river  riiore  to  l^alisbnry  Plams,  about  hatf  a  mile 


nordu  This  ISum  was  divided  into  two  lattaVf 
the  stream,  afterward  called  *  Jones's  Falls/  a 
honor  of  a  Mr.  David  Jones,  who  became  its  own- 
er,— it  was  known  by  the  appellation  of  »*Colt'i 
Harbor,''  and  after  the  old  gentleman's  death,  it 
gave  harbor  and  habitation  to  the  befoieinention- 
ed  Mr.  Charles  Gorsuch,  whose  success  in  the 
wav  of  courtriiip  made  him  sole  occupant  of  Mist 
Cole's  heart,  and  sole  owner  of  her  vahiable  prop, 
erty. 

Sometime  after  his  marriage,  Mr.  Gorsuch  di^ 
covered  that  his  farm  was  too  lar^e,  and  he  dis^ 

Josed  of  a  considerable  portion  of  it  to  Mr.  David 
ones,  who  fixed  his  residence  at  the  head  of  tide- 
water, on  Jones's  Falls,  near  the  place  where 
French-street  is  now  situated. 

Mr.  David  Jones,  after  falling  in  love  with  a 
voung  widow,  courted  and  married  her.  and  to 
her  son,  Mr.  James  Todd,  bequeathed  his  vast 
possessions.  This  Mr.  Todd,  in  turn,  became  a 
suitor ;  he  wooed  and  won  the  Jiand  and  heart  of 
a  nice  young  lady,  who  became  the  possessor  of 
Mountenag's  neck.  Having  made  respectahk 
additions  to  his  property,  and  ranged  awhile  over 
his  fields  and  forests,  he  made  a  re-survey  of  the 
entire  estate,  lopping  off  some  portions,  which  he 
conveved  to  certain  of  his  neighbors  for  value  r^ 
ceive^  he  procured  a  patent  for  the  remamder, 
under  the  name  and  title  of  ^^  Todd's  Bange." 
This  Todd  appears  to  have  b^en  a  man  of  hid- 
ness.  In  a  short  time  he  disposed  of  differeitt 
sections  of  this  land,  and  was  tnereby  the  metm 
of  bringing  new  neighbors  near  his  own  solitary 
dwelling.  Three  hundred  acres  of  his  boasted 
soil  fell  into  the  hands  of  Captain  Richard  Col- 

fate,  who  was  county  commissioner,  and  gave 
is  name  to  a  creek  which  still  bears  it,  near  the 
north  branch  of  the  Patapsco,  from  a  part  of  which 
some  of  his  ancestrv  had  the  honor  of  driving  s 
party  of  Indians,  who  had  planted  their  village 
upon  the  banks  of  a  beautiful  cove  which  makes 
up  from  the  river.  Fragments  of  rude  earthen 
cooking  utensils  and  arrow-points  of  stone,  are 
to  be  found  upon  the  spot  to  this  day. 

Charles  Carroll,  Esq.,  purchased  of  Mr.  Todd  t 
tract  cut  oflT  from  his  ^'  ranffe,"  and  afterward 
sold  a  part  of  it,  consisting  of  about  thirtjr  acres, 
to  Mr.  Jonathan  Hanson,  who  built  a  mill ;  the 
remains  of  which  still  stand  like  a  solemn  memo- 
rial of  the  past,  near  the  northwestern  intersection 
of  Holiday  and  Bath-streets.  How  it  is  that  this 
old  relic  of  by-gone  years  has  been  allowed  to 
survive  the  time-worn  fabrics  with  which  it  once 
held  companionship,  we  are  not  able  to  divine. 
Some  protecting  spirit  has  doubtless  sheltered  it 
beneath  his  wing,  and  protected  it  from  the  utter 
decay  which  has  fallen  upon  every  human  inven- 
tion that  once  stood  near  it.  A  century  and  more 
it  has  borne  the  ravages  of  time,  and  still  may 
bare  its  head  to  the  ^Mmttle  and  the  breeze.^ 
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AUIOLD'8  EXPEDITION  INTO  CANADA  IN  ITTS. 
AtmogBa  for  iba    pramw  wianc«    flNm  liiinDMr  noDm 

Thb  inyasion  of  Canada  by  the  troops  of  the  Amer- 
ican Congress  rendered  the  year  1775  remarkable  in 
the  annals  of  the  province. 

Canada,  supposed  to  be  perfectly  secure,  had  been 
left  almost  destitute  of  regular  troops,  nearly  all  of 
which  had  been  removed  to  Boston.  The  whole 
force  of  this  description  consisted  of  only  two  regi- 
ments of  Infantry,  the  7th  Fusileers,  and  the  20Ui, 
amounting  to  no  more  than  eight  liundred  men.  Of 
these  the  greater  part  were  in  garrison  at  St.  John's, 
the  rest  dispersed  through  the  various  posts. 

On  the  17lh  September,  1775,  brigadier  general 
Riehard  Montgomery,  who  had  formerly  been  in  the 
British  service,  appeared  at  the  head  of  an  army,  be- 
fore the  fort  of  St.  John's ;  which,  after  a  gallant  de- 
fence, surrendered  on  the  3rd  November,  the  garrison 
marching  out  with  the  honors  of  war.  Montreal, 
which  was  entirely  defenceless,  capitulated  on  the 
12th  November,  and  general  Carlton,  conceiving  it 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  reach  Quebec,  the  only 
place  capable  of  defence,  passed  through  the  Ameri- 
can force  stationed  at  Sorel,  during  the  night,  in  a 
canoe  with  mufHed  paddles,  and  arrived  in  Quebec 
on  the  19th,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  garrison  and  loyal 
inhabitants,  who  placed  every  confidence  in  his  well- 
known  courage  and  ability. 

While  the  province  was  thus  threatened  with  sub- 
jugation on  the  side  of  Montreal,  a  new  danger  pre- 
sented itself  from  a  quarter  so  entirely  unexpected, 
that  until  the  particulars  were  ascertained,  the  fears 
and  superstitions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
parishes  had  ample  subject  of  employment  and  exag- 
geration. An  expedition  of  a  singular  and  daring 
eharacter  had  been  successfully  prosecuted  against 
Quebec  from  the  New  England  States,  by  a  route 
which  was  little  known  and  generally  considered  im- 
practicable. This  expedition  was  headed  by  colonel 
Arnold,  an  officer  in  the  service  of  the  Congress ;  who 
with  two  regiments,  amounting  to  about  eleven  hun- 
dred men,  left  Boston  about  the  middle  of  September, 
and  undertook  to  penetrate  through  the  wilderness  to 
Point  Levi,  by  the  means  of  the  rivers  Kennebec  and 
Chaodiere. 

The  spirit  of  enterprise  evinced  in  this  bold  design, 
and  the  patience,  haraihood,  and  perseverance  of  the 
new-raised  forces  employed  in  the  execution,  will 
fbrever  distinguish  this  expedition  in  the  history  of 
offensive  operations.  A  handful  of  men  ascending 
the  course  of  a  rapid  river,  and  conveying  arms,  am- 
munition, baggage  and  provisions  through  an  almost 
trackless  wild — bent  upon  a  most  uncertain  purpose- 
can  scarcely  be  considered,  however,  a  regular  opera- 
tion of  war.  It  was  rather  a  desperate  attempt,  suit- 
ed to  the  temper  of  the  feariess  men  engaged  in  it, 
Ae  character  of  the  times,  and  of  the  scenes  which 
were  about  to  be  acted  on  the  American  continent 
TTie  project,  however,  of  Arnold  was  by  no  means 
an  (original  thought.  It  had  been  suggested  by  Go- 
vernor Pownall,  in  his  **  Idea  of  the  service  of  Amer- 
ica,*' as  early  as  the  year  1758.  He  says,— «**  The 
ptgple  of  Maesachusetts,  in  the  counties  of  Hamp- 
sliifet  Worcester  and  Yoik,  are  the  best  wood-hunters 

in  Anierica. I  shocdd  think  if  abont  a  hun- 

dpid  tlMMoofh  wood>homers,  pfopeily  offioered,  couM 


be  obtahMd  in  Ae  eounty  of  York,  a  scoot  ef  nth 
might  make  an  attempt  upon  the  settlements  by  way 
of  Chandiere  river." 

On  the  22nd  September,  Arnold  embarked  on  the 
Kennebec  river  in  two  hundred  batteaux,  and  no^ 
withstanding  all  natural  impediments — the  ascent  of 
a  rapid  stream,  interrupted  by  frequent  portages 
through  thick  woods  and  swamps — in  spite  of  fre- 
quent accidents — ^the  desertion  of  one  third  of  the 
number^-they  at  length  arrived  at  the  head  of  the 
river  Chandiere,  having  crossed  the  ridge  of  land 
which  separates  the  waters  falling  into  die  St.  Law* 
rence  from  those  which  run  into  3ie  sea.  They  now 
reached  Lake  Megantic,  and  following  the  course  of 
the  Chaudiere  river,  their  difficulties  and  privations, 
which  had  been  so  great  as  on  one  occasion  to  com- 
pel them  to  kill  their  d(^  for  sustenance,  were  speed- 
ily at  an  end.  After  passing  thirty-two  days  in  the 
wilderness,  they  arrived  on  the  4th  Noverab^  at  the 
first  settlement,  called  Sertigan^  twenty-five  leagues 
from  Quebec,  where  they  obtained  all  kinds  of  pro- 
visions. On  the  9th  colonel  Arnold  arrived  at  Point 
Levi,  where  he  remained  twenty-four  hours  before  it 
was  known  at  Quebec ;  and  whence  it  was  extreme- 
ly fortunate  that  all  the  small  craft  and  canoes  had 
been  removed  by  order  of  the  officer  commanding 
the  garrison.  On  the  13th,  late  in  the  evening,  they 
embarked  in  thirty-four  canoes,  and  very  early  in  the 
mominff  of  the  14th,  he  succeeded  in  landing  five 
hundred  men  at  Wolfe's  Cove,  without  being  discov- 
ered from  the  Lizard  and  Hunter^  ships  of  war.— 
The  first  operation  was  to  take  possession  of  what 
had  been  general  Murray's  house  on  the  St.  Foy 
road,  and  of  the  General  Hospital.  They  also  pla- 
ced guards  upon  all  the  roads,  in  order  to  prevent 
thegarrison  from  obtaining  supplies  from  the  country. 

The  small  force  of  Arnold  prevented  any  attempt 
beinff  made  towards  the  reduction  of  the  fortress  un- 
til amr  the  arrival  of  Montgomery  from  Montreal, 
who  took  the  command  on  the  1st  December,  and 
established  his  head  quarters  at  Holland  House.  Ar- 
nold is  said  to  have  occupied  the  house  near  Scott^s 
Bridge,  lately  inhabited  by  the  Honorable  Justice 
Kess. 

The  arrival  of  the  governor  on  tlie  19th  November 
had  infused  the  best  spirit  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Quebec.  On  the  1st  December,  the  motley  garrison 
amounted  to  eighteen  hundred  men— -all,  however, 
full  of  zeal  in  the  cause  of  their  king  and  country, 
and  well  supplied  with  provisions  for  eight  montlw. 
They  were  under  the  immediate  command  of  colonel 
Allan  Maclean,  of  the  84th  regiment  of  Royal  Emi- 
grants, composed  principally  of  those  of  the  gallant 
Eraser's  Highlanders,  who  had  settled  in  Can^. 

The  bombardment  of  the  town  commenced  and  was 
continued  with  obstinacy  and  perseverance  through 
December.  With  the  issue  of  the  siege  our  teadera 
are  most  probably  acquainted.  It  resulted  m  ^ 
repulse  of  the  American  troops,  a  partial  8urrendor» 
and  the  death  of  the  brave  Montgomery.  Arnold  was 
wounded  in  the  knee,  and  was  carried  disabled  to  liM 
General  Hospital.  The  Americans  lost  in  the  attack 
about  one  hundred  killed  and  wounded,  and  six  oA- 
cers  of  Arnold's  party.  The  British  lost  one  offieert 
and  seventeen  killed  and  wounded.  By  die  death  of 
Montgomery  the  oonnnand  devolved  upon  Arnold, 
who  had  received  the  rank  of  brigadier  general.  At* 
Bold  eontinned  the  Uoeluide,  hot  without  i 
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ifaMi^  ht  had  reteivitd  rcfafaKeiawitB,  liiil  swelled 
kk  army  to  eboat  two  thooeuid  rami.  On  the  Oth 
of  May  the  siege  was  raised,  and  the  American  troops 
fotired  to  Montreal. 


THE  SIEGE  OF  FORT  MEIOa 

Habeison  now  learned  from  a  messenger  from  the 
River  Raisin,  that  the  enemy  would  leave  Maiden  on 
the  7lh  of  April,  to  invest  our  fort  wiih  a  large  force, 
well  provided  with  all  the  munitions  of  war. 

Learning  this  fact,  every  effort  was  now  made  to 
complete  &%  defences  of  the  fort,  and  prepare  for  the 
approaching  attack.  The  intervals  of  guard  and  fa- 
tigoe  duty,  were  employed  in  practising  the  troops, 
and  in  performing  military  evolutions.  Information 
arrived,  that  Tecumseh  had  reached  Maiden,  from 
the  Wabash,  with  six  hundred  warriors. 

The  savages  began  to  hover  around  the  fort,  and  on 
the  28th  the  British  army  appeared  in  Maumee  Bay, 
ascending  it  in  many  small  vessels  accx>mpanied  by  a 
laife  number  of  open  boats.  The  Indians  marched 
along  upon  the  land,  ascending  towards  the  garrison. 

Tkcumsrh,  Walk-in-thb-water,  and  Sputloo 
commanded  three  thousand  savages  ;  and  the  British 
regulars  and  Canadians  amounted  to  one  thousand 
men.  The  whole  force  was  commanded  by  the  new- 
ly made  major  general  Proctor.  =-^ 

Haerison  was  extremely  anxious  to  send  a  mes- 
senger to  general  Green  Clay,  who  he  knew  must  be 
not  far  off,  by  this  time,  coming  from  Kentucky,  and 
moving  forward  to  strengthen  this  post  Captain 
WiLUAK  Oliver  of  Cincinnati,  offered  his  services  as 
the  messenger,  whose  services  were  gladly  accepted. 
Aeoompanied  by  one  white  man,  and  one  Indian,  and 
escorted  a  short  distance  by  eighty  dragoons.  Captain 
Oliver  made  his  way  towards  the  object  of  his  des- 
tination with  sure  but  rapid  footsteps. 

We  leave  him  and  go  back  to  the  fort,  and  there 
find  Harrison  addressing  all  his  command,  duly  assem- 
bled in  martial  array  in  firout  of  their  General.  This 
popular  address  was  answered  by  shouts  of  applause 
ftnd  devotion. 

Instantly  the  en^ny's  gun-boats  were  seen  disgorg- 
ing their  troops,  guns  and  munitions  of  war,  on  the 
site  of  the  old  British  fort  Miami,  on  the  southeast 
side  of  the  upper  end  of  Maumee  Bay.  Having  per- 
formed this  service,  they  took  in  and  conveyed  over 
the  ManoMe  river,  on  to  its  eastern  shore  their  red 
allies,  who  forthwith  invested  our  garrison,  yelling 
hideously  all  aronnd  it. 

Next  morning  the  General  issued  a  patriotic  gene- 
ral ofder,  which  was  read  to  the  troops.  One  third 
cfT  the  whole  garrison  was  ordered  into  the  trenches, 
all  the  time  night  and  day.  These  were  relieved 
every  three  hcrars.  Captains  Gratiot  and  Wood 
were  the  engii^ers  who  planned  and  superintended 
the  eonstraction  of  these  defences.  All  was  now  an- 
imation. The  enemy  was  constructing  his  batteries ; 
onr  men  were  laboring  on  their  defences.  Around 
our  fort  was  a  space  some  hundred  yards  or  more  in 
width  dear  of  trees.  Not  liking  to  venture  on  this 
open  spaee,  the  savages  went  beyond  it,  and  climbed 
up  the  trees,  from  whence  they  killed  several  and 
wottnded  still  more  of  our  men.  Softies  to  shoot 
dMm  Ibeie  aortal  combatants,  m  so  many  sqmtr- 


rels,  were  frequent,  and  an  occasional  grape  sImI. 
took  effect  on  them.  The  Indian  yell,  and  the  emt- 
sunt  blaxe  of  dieir  riias,  prodoeed  an  excellent  effnet 
in  our  camp,  and  the  men  labored  constantly,  and 
with  great  effect  on  the  defences.  On  the  30th  tbe 
enemy's  batteries  were  completed,  and  his  artillery 
fixed  on  them,  under  a  heavy  fire  from  our  fort  ael 
without  effect.  On  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  Mey« 
it  was  discovered  by  our  officers,  that  the  batteries  of  < 
the  enemy  were  completed,  mounted  with  guns,  a«d 
at  10  in  the  forenoon,  he  was  seen  to  be  loading  Im 
pieces,  and  preparing  for  his  grand  attack  on  our 
fort. 

By  this  time  our  troops  had  completed  their  grand 
traverse  twelve  feet  high,  on  a  twenty  feet  base,  and 
three  hundred  yards  long,  running  along  on  elevaftsd 
ground  through  the  middle  of  the  fort,  caknlated  to 
ward  off  the  balls  of  the  enemy.  The  tents  in  finsnt 
of  tills  traverse  which  had  previously  hidden  this  dfr 
fence  from  the  enemy's  view,  were  by  order  of  the 
General,  all  removed  within  fifteen  minutes,  behiml 
it,  leaving  the  mere  bank  of  earth  for  the  enemy  la 
open  his  batteries  upon.  John  Bull,  however,  was 
determined  to  fire  away  his  ammunition  from  diess 
batteries  of  his,  at  our  fort;  so  he  fired  away  dori^i 
about  three  days  in  succession,  to  no  effect  upon  vs. 

Presuming  Uiat  the  enemy  would  change  his  posit 
tion  of  attack  to  the  east  side  of  the  river  when  h^ 
could  do  us  some  real  injury,  our  people  had  prepaaed 
such  a  defence.  On  the  morning  of  the  9d  of  Mi^^ 
the  enemy  opened  upon  our  fort  such  a  battery, 
on  which  he  had  mounted  three  pieces  of  cannoa  aad 
a  howitzer.  They  were  placed  on  onr  lef^  np  a 
ravine  in  some  bushes.  A  few  eighteen  pound  shot 
drove  off  this  force,  and  totally  silenced  their  guns,  fee 
a  while  at  least 

On  the  4th  it  rained  hard  all  day.  A  new  bnneiy 
was  discovered,  though,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Bfsu* 
mee.  A  traverse  was  instandy  made  to  defend  mw 
fort  from  its  artillery.  Several  men  were  killed  aad 
wounded  on  both  sides.  A  British  officer  was  kUled 
with  a  rifle  ball  by  lieutenant  Gwynne.  The  Pitls* 
burgh  and  Petersburgh  volunteers,  now  redni?ed  hf 
death  to  about  one  hundred  men,  were  the  only  disp^ 
sable  force  in  the  garrison;  so  large  neie  the  wons^ 
compared  with  the  troops  in  the  f(At.  These  wen 
reserved  for  any  sudden  emergency,  ^nd  lay  in  the 
centre  of  the  garrison  near  the  Gem;iftL  Abool  BHd* 
night,  the  officer  of  the  day  informed  tlie  Genenl» 
that  some  persons  were  ^^  the  gate  who  wished  ts 
see  him.  Harrison  arose  and  going  to  the  sallying 
port  on  the  river,  there  found  major  Tediblb  of , Ken* 
tucky.  Captain  William  Oliver  of  Ohio,  and  seveni 
privates.  They  were  received  with  great  joy.  Thsf 
had  descended  the  river  in  a  skiff,  and  had  km 
general  Clay  at  the  head  of  the  rapids.  He  wm 
moving  downwards  in  his  open  boats,  acnd  wooU 
be  at  the  fort  between  three  and  four  o'clock  m 
the  morning.  This  was  the  report  of  Captain  d^ 
iver,  the  safely  returned  messenger,  who  had  so  chee^ 
fully  volunteered  his  services  on  this  occasion* 

Now  was  Harrison's  time  to  raise  the  siege,  by  9^ 
tacking  the  enemy  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  ttt 
king  his  batteries.  This  was  the  instant  determinn** 
tion  of  the  General,  and  he  despatched  captain  Hmh^ 
ilton  of  Ohio,  to  general  Clay,  ordering  him  to  Imd 
from  six  to  eight  hundred  men  on  the  weM  tiaak  of 
the  river ;  to  attack  the  enemy's  battestes,  spiJm  hsn 
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citt  their  earmgeff  in  pieeas,  and  destroy  hie 
pfoperty.  Uaring  done  this,  to  ascend  the  river  to 
their  boats,  and  cross  orerthe  Manmee,  and  join 
dtose  in  the  fort.  The  residue  of  the  brigade  was 
<Hrclered  to  land  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  and  enter 
tke  fort  The  regular  troops  under  colonel  Miller, 
wmk  the  Pittsburgh  and  Petersburgh  volunteers,  were 
otdered  to  hold  themselves  in  re^tdiness  for  a  sortie, 
to  attack  the  enemy's  batteries,  on  the  east  side  of 
dM  river  at  the  same  moment  in  which  the  attack 
was  made  on  the  western  side  of  the  Maumee. 

The  conception  of  these  simultaneous  attacks  was 
a  noble  one,  and  now  let  us  see  how  it  was  ex- 
eeated. 

The  day  of  the  5th  of  May  dawned,  the  sun  arose 
and  shone  until  8  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  before 
Clay  and  his  brigade  appearied  to  the  garrison.  The 
sight  was  dark,  and  the  pilot  refused  to  proceed  in 
die  darkness.  Hamilton  met  Clay  about  the  middle 
•f  the  rapids  and  delivered  his  orders  to  him.  Clay 
selected  Dudley,  his  oldest  colonel,  for  the  command 
of  the  detachment,  which  was  to  attack  the  British 
garrison,  and  eight  hundred  men  volunteered  to  serve 
muier  him.  They  landed  on  the  western  shore, 
anrched  furiously  to  the  batteries  of  the  enemy, 
alew,  or  drove  off,  all  his  troops,  at  these  batteries, 
aptked  all  the  guns,  cut  their  carriages  into  small 
pteces,  pulled  down  all  the  poles  on  which  the  red 
eroes  of  St.  Greorge  was  flying,  and  then  abandoned 
themselves  to  a  real  frolic. 

Here  we  leave  them  and  go  over  to  Clay  and  his 
reniaining  troops.  Six  boats  contained  all  the  re- 
anainder  of  the  brigade  aAer  Dudley  had  leil  it.  In 
tiie  foremost  one,  near  the  shore  on  which  fort  Meigs 
was.  Clay  was  seen  approaching  the  fort,  assailed  by 
a  host  of  savages  on  that  flank.  Four  boats'  crews, 
by  wind  and  waves,  were  compelled  to  land,  and 
fight  ^eir  way  to  the  fort.  General  Clay  did  the 
aame.  Harrison  sent  out  Major  Alexander  of  the 
Pennsylvania  volunteers,  to  aid  and  protect  the  Ken- 
tuekians.  The  Indians  increased  in  numbers  on  this 
flaak,  and  finally  crawled  along  from  stump  to  stump, 
to  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  the  fort. 
Boswell  (newly  arrived,)  Alexander  and  Herring, 
were  ordered  to  charge  them,  which  they  did  with 
alacrity.  The  savages  were  driven  off,  and  Clay  and 
his  four  hundred  men  safely  entered  the  fort.  All  this 
was  done  before  Dudley  reached  the  British  works. 
And  at  the  moment  when  Dudley  and  his  detachment 
beffan  their  attack  on  the  enemy's  batteries.  Colonel 
Jmn  Miller,  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  con- 
aieting  of  United  States  regulars,  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia  volunteers  and  Sebree's  Kentucky  militia,  in 
all  two  hundred  and  fifly  men,  being  ready,  and 
drawn  up  in  a  ravine  near  the  east  end  of  the  fort, 
■Marched  rapidly,  ascending  the  hill  along  the  ravine 
until  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy's  batte- 
ries, they  came  into  an  open,  level  plain.  Here  they 
were  fired  upon  by  three  companies  of  British  reg- 
yars,  on  their  right :  two  companies  of  Canadian  mili- 
tia«  and  Tecuxseh  and  his  warriors,  on  their  leil. 
In  front,  the  enemy's  three  pieces  of  cannon,  a  how- 
kxer,  and  two  hundred  men,  poured  down  upon  our 
troops,  a  storm  of  lead  and  iron.  Assailed  by  four 
times  their  own  numbers,  they  were  compelled,  at 
Ibe  end  of  one  hundred  yards,  to  close  up  their  lines. 
Thm  with  the  fury  of  the  tornado,  and  the  storm, 
4Hiy  awepl  away  all  opposition.  They  spiked  and 
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readeied  aeelest  ^  enemy's  guns  vtA  raortw,  dtove 
off,  killed,  wounded  or  eaptivated  ril  this  hbetila 
force. 

Miller  and  his  men  returned  to  the  garrison.  Oa 
both  sides  of  the  river,  the  sorties  were  victorious. 
So  the  noble  conception  of  Harrison  had  been  nobly 
executed,  on  both  sides  of  the  Maumee. 

AAer  this  last  sortie,  a  British  ofiicer,  major  ChaiB- 
bers,  bearing  a  flag  of  truce,  was  seen  (grossing  the 
river  from  the  enemy's  side  of  the  Maumee,  ai^  he 
landed  on  the  beach  under  our  fort.  Major  Huktil, 
the  general's  aid,  was  sent  to  receive  him.  The  offi- 
cer told  his  errand :  that  he  came  to  demand  the  ear* 
render  of  the  garrison.  Major  Hukill  told  him,  that 
such  a  demand  was  useless.  But  the  ofiicer  insisled 
on  seeing  the  general ; '  so  blindfolding  him,  major 
Hukill  conducted  him  into  the  presence  of  General 
Harrison.  The  whole  conversation  on  that  occasion 
was  reduced  to  writing  on  the  spot  Its  authentieity 
is  placed  beyond  a  doubt 

The  conversation  between  Major  Chambers  and 
General  Harrison  was  as  follows,  viz. 

Major  Chambers.  General  Proctor  has  directed 
me  to  demand  the  surrender  of  this  post  He  wish- 
es to  spare  the  effusion  of  blood. 

General  Harrison.  The  demand  under  present 
circumstances,  is  a  most  extraordinary  one.  As  gen- 
eral Proctor  did  not  send  me  a  summons  to  surrender 
on  his  first  arrival,  I  had  supposed  that  he  believed 
me  determined  to  do  my  duty.  His  present  message 
indicates  an  opinion  of  me  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  ao* 
count  for. 

Major  Chambers.  General  Proctor  could  never 
think  of  saying  any  thing  that  would  wound  yoar 
feelings.  The  character  of  general  Harrison  as  an 
officer,  is  well  known.  General  Proctor's  force  i« 
very  respectable,  and  there  is  with  him  a  larger  body 
of  Indians,  than  ever  was  assembled  before. 

General  Harrison.  I  believe  I  have  a  very  cor* 
rect  idea  of  general  Proctor's  force ;  it  is  not  such  as 
to  create  the  least  apprehension  for  the  result,  what- 
ever shape  he  may  be  pleased  to  ^ve  it  hereafWr. 
Assure  the  General  however,  that  this  post  wilt  never 
be  surrendered  to  him  on  any  terms.  Should  it  fall 
into  his  hands,  it  will  be  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
do  him  more  honor,  and  give  him  higher  claims  on 
the  gratitude  of  his  government  than  any  capitulation 
could  possibly  do. 

Immediately  ailerwards,  Chambers  returned  as  ha 
came,  over  the  river  to  Proctor. 

We  return  to  Dudley  and  his  detachment,  at  ^ 
enemy's  batteries,  which  they  had  taken,  and  ^en 
had  given  themselves  up  to  exultation  at  their  su<'eess. 
The  enemy  had  retreated  entirely  beyond  Dudley *s 
sight  or  hearing,  and  had  then  concentrated  his  forces, 
red  and  white.  While  a  few  Indians  near  Dudley, 
drew  the  attention  of  his  men,  a  large  detachment, 
three  times  Dudley's  number  approached  him,  at  the 
batteries,  and  rushing  on  our  exulting  troops,  tn  a 
few  minutes  killed  forty  or  fifty  Kentuckians ;  woun- 
ded some  seventy-five  and  captured  five  hundred  and 
fifty  prisoners.  One  hundred  and  fifty  on  our  eztreane 
left  of  this  detachment  escaped  to  their  boats,  cross* 
ed  the  river,  and  reached  fort  Meigs  in  safety,  carry- 
ing their  wounded  along  with  them. 

The  enemy  now  found  himself  in  a  very  crijmM 
condition.  His  guns  and  mortars  were  rendered  oaa* 
less ;  and  he  had  lost  more  in  killed,  wounded,  mi 
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prmnen,  ihaa  Ibe  hrnkgod*  Prootot  aff«^  to  an 
ejM:hij»fe  of  piisonerfit  uid  also  to  account  for  the 
difiereace  hereafter,  Harrison  haying  taken  more  prls- 
oof^rs  than  Proctor. 

Our  loss  during  the  siege,  was  as  follows :  killed 
ei|hty*one  ;  wounded  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  ; 
total  killed  and  wounded,  two  hundred  and  seventy. 
SijKty*four  were  killed  in  the  sorties,  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty-four  wounded.  The  remainder,  eighty- 
one,  were  killed  and  wounded  in  the  fort.  Dudley's 
detachment  is  not  iucluded  in  this  estimate.  Proctor 
finding  himself  completely  hafHed,  in  all  his  attempts 
to  take  this  garrison,  set  himself  seriously  to  work 
to  draw  off  his  forces,  in  the  best  order  he  could  do. 
During  the  succeeding  three  days  and  a  half,  he  la- 
bored with  this  view,  and  on  the  0th  day  of  May, 
1813,  at  noon,  annoyed  seriously  by  our  artillery,  he 
sailed  down  the  bay,  and  soon  disappeared  from  the 
view  of  oiur  garrison. 


PATRIOTISM. 


Tru«  patriotism,  or  the  love  of  country,  has  ever 
been  esteemed  as  a  sublime  virtue.  For  as  Cicero 
has  wdl  observed,  all  those  charities,  all  those  af- 
fections of  good-will  which  we  bear  to  relatives, 
friends  and  benefactors  are  included  in  it.  Patriot- 
'wm  strengthens  and  purifies  the  afTections— elevates 
and  enlarges  the  soul,  and  opens  it  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  those  objects  of  benevolence  and  charity, 
which  claim  the  attention  of  the  merciful  and  chal- 
lenge the  approbation  of  the  good.  It  implies  a  rev- 
erence for  the  institutions  of  our  country,  and  a  re- 
sptctful  submission  to  her  laws.  It  implies  more : 
it  implies  a  zeal  in  defending  and  supporting  those  in- 
stitutionrand  laws  by  all  laudable  efforts.  The  true 
patriot  will  use  every  honorable  means  in  his  power 
to  advance  the  interest  and  honor  of  his  country. 
He  will  discountenance  vice  and  immorality,  in  what- 
ever form  they  may  present  themselves,  and  encour- 
age morality  and  virtue,  both  by  precept  and  example. 
He  will  be  ever  ready  to  offer  himself  as  a  sacrifice 
upon  the  alter  of  liis  country,  and  to  pour  out  his  blood 
in  defence  of  her  liberties ;  and  in  the  hour  of  moral 
darkness  and  political  degeneracy,  when  the  black 
clouds  are  gathering  over  his  head,  he  will  be  the 
first  to  bare  his  brow. 

Who  cannot  look  back  and  contemplate  with  pleas- 
ure and  delight  the  characters  of  those  who  have  de- 
voted their  time,  theif  talents  and  their  lives,  for  the 
honor  and  prospeiity  of  their  country,  the  good  of 
their  fellow-men,  and  for  the  advancement  of  religion 
and  truth  ?  No  government  under  heaven,  especial- 
ly a  democracy,  can  long  exist  uncorrupted,  unless 
the  people  have  a  love  to  their  country,  and  a  regard 
to  her  institutions,  superior  to  all  private  and  perso- 
ua\  considerations.  They  must  let  the  glow  of  pa- 
triotism kindle  to  a  flame,  and  burn  and  blaze  upon 
their  very  countenances,  with  undying  lustre.  The 
soul  fiUed  with  true  patriotism,  feeb  a  fire  burning 
within  which  the  bloody  waters  of  despotism  will  never 
he  able  to  quench,  nor  the  sword  of  the  tyrant  to  sub- 
due. This  was  the  patriotism  that  burned  in  the  bosoms 
of  ibe  patriots  of  the  revolution.  Yes,  they  loved  their 
country  indeed.  In  that  little  band,  the  descendants 
oi"  an  oppressed  and  despised  ancestry,  driven  by  in- 


tolerance and  pei8e(»ition  from  their  homes  sad  then 
native  soil,  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the  forests  of  a  new- 
ly discovered  world,  we  behold  the  consummation 
and  concentration  of  all  human  virtues— all  that  is 
great  in  intellect,  lofty  in  thought,  elevated  in  senti 
ment,  generous  in  purpose,  or  decisive  in  action 
Their  love  of  truth  and  justioe  was  ever  unwavering; 
their  regard  for  religion  and  mondity  unfaltering; 
and  their  sincerity,  candor,  magnanimity,  gentleness, 
and  forgiveness  of  injuries  williout  a  parallel.  Rear 
ed  and  educated  in  the  severe  school  of  adversity, 
there  were  no  difficulties  they  could  not  surmount, 
no  privations  they  could  not  submit  to,  no  hardships 
they  could  not  endure,  nor  any  sacrifice  they  were 
not  ready  to  make.  Their  lives,  their  fortuues,  tfadr 
honor,  and  all  they  held  near  and  dear,  were  devoted 
to  their  country's  cause.  Nor  did  their  patriotisni 
spring  from  ambition  or  vain-glory.  Many  who  act- 
ed a  conspicuous  part  in  the  great  drama,  and  staked 
their  all  upon  the  issue,  had  already  passed  the  me* 
ridian  of  life,  and  some  were  even  veterans  of  half  a 
century,  whose  heads  were  silvered  o'er  with  i^, 
and  who  were  fast  tottering  down  the  declivities  of 
time.  Neither  did  it  arise  from  interest  or  avarice ; 
all  forsook  their  avocations  of  gain,  their  homes,  their 
fire^des,  and  their  friends,  and  enlisted  in  the  sapue 
common  cause.  And  whether  in  the  battle  field,  in 
the  cabinet,  or  at  the  desk  ;  whether  wielding  the 
glittering  sword,  or  flourishing  the  pen,  that  mighty 
instrument  of  little  men ;  or  whether  with  the  swoid 
of  the  spirit,  directed  bv  an  eye  of  fisuth ;  all  with  a 
firm  reliance  on  the  justice  of  their  cause  and  the  pro* 
tection  of  the  God  of  heaven,  aimed  at  the  aame 
great  end,  the  freedom  of  their  country,  and  the  ane- 
lioration  of  the  condition  of  man*  Such  were  the 
characters  and  such  the  patriotism  of  those  whom  a 
world  delights  to  honor ;  whose  names,  inscribed  on 
freedom's  banner,  waving  at  the  mast  head,  will  live 
when  all  the  monuments  of  Egyptian  and  Romu 
greatness  shall  have  perished  into  dust  Nerer  did 
the  moral  and  intellectual  firmament  ^low  with  bright- 
er constellations ;  never  was  the  historian's  page  deck* 
ed  with  brighter  gems.  Ancient  Greece  once  boast- 
ed of  a  Themistocles,  of  a  Demosthenes,  and  of  Soc- 
rates ;  Rome,  too,  delighted  to  tell  the  story  of  a  Cice- 
ro, a  Cassar,  and  a  Constantine :  but  it  was  reserved 
for  us  to  boast  of  such  men  as  a  Washington,  and  a 
Warren,  an  Otis,  and  a  Jefferson — the  former  unri- 
valled in  the  field,  the  latter  unsurpassed  in  the  cabi- 
net. To  such  pilots,  was  freedom's  bark  with  her 
little  crew,  intrusted  in  that  perilous  hour,  when  the 
darkness  of  the  firmament,  and  the  commotion  of  the 
elements  seemed  to  threaten  destruction  and  extin- 
guish hope.  Yes  !  then  it  was  that  this  little  chosen 
band,  borne  forward  in  the  ark  of  liberty,  remained 
steadfast  in  their  purpose,  till  the  dove  of  peace  sent 
forth,  having  found  whereon  to  rest  her  foot,  returned 
bearing  the  olive  leaf,  which  was  hailf*d  with  accU' 
mations,  which  echoed  and  re-echoed  through  the. 
length  and  breadth  of  our  happy  land ;  which  accla- 
mations have  been  annually  reiterated  on  the  day  of 
our  national  jubilee,  until  the  sound  wafted  on  the 
gentle  breeze,  has  been  borne  to  distant  climes,  pro- 
claiming man's  **  inalienable  right  to  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness."  Let  but  such  patriotism 
fire  the  bosom  of  Americans,  and  a  literary  and  ^lo^ 
al  reformation  would  commence  which  would  enlighv 
en  and  christianize  the  world. 
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THE   APOLLO   GALLERY, 
NEW-YORK. 

ly  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  "  journals,"  *'  retro- 

specta,**  "  tours,"  and  ''  recullections,"  of  foreigners 

>    who  httve  travelled  through  various  parts  of  this 

'    C9tMnirj  within  a  few  years,  have,  amidst  all  their 

^    slanders,  given  credit  to  our  artists  for  talents  of  a 

;    high  order.     The   progress  of  the  fine  arts  in  this 

1    country,  has  indeed  hoen  as  rapid  as  the  increase  of 

t    we^th  or  population  ;  and,  although  the  number  of 

1    out  artists  who  have  attained  to  celebrity,  is  small, 

we  con  perceive  that  the  number  is  very  large,  who, 

wilhln  a  very  few  years,  will,  by  the  force  of  genius 

'    and  perseverance,  acquire  a  fame  more  durable  than 

the  warriour's  wreath,  more  honourable  than  a  sov- 

,    ereigu's   favour,   or   an  hereditary   title.     "  There 

seems  to  be,"   says   Grund,   "no   want  of  talent 

I    among  the  artists  in  America;    but,  as  yet  there 

baa  been  little  done  (ox  their  encouragement."     Is 

Uiai  true  ?     If  so,  it  is  a  proper,  and  in  our  view  a 

▼•17  important  question,  what  ought  to  be  done^- 

what  can  be  done  for  the  encouragement  of  the  Fine 

Alts  and  Artists  in  this  country  ? 

The  Roman  Church,  in  its  day  of  power  and  splen- 
dour, was  the  great  patron  of  the  arts.  The  painter 
aii4  the  sculptor,  and  the  workers  in  gems  and  gold, 
aad  mosaick  and  coloured  glass,  were  used  for  the 
glery  of  the  church  ;  but  they  were  amply  rewarded. 
The  Protestant  churches  tolerate  only  the  works  of 
the  sculptor,  while  those  of  the  painter  are  rejected  ; 
rather,  wo  think,  as  a  mark  of  separation,  than  for 
any  positive  objection  in  principle.  Now  we  can  see 
no  good  and  sufficient  reason,  why  the  durable  im- 
prassions  produced  by  good  pictures  should  be  avoided 
in  our  churches,  any  more  than  in  our  schools.  The 
Tisionary  dreamings  of  unhealthy  enthusiasm,  the  in- 
credible legends  of  the  dark  ages,  ought  not  to  be 
revived,  but  there  cannot  exist,  and  we  will  go  fur- 
ther and  assert,  there  cannot  be  found,  any  rational 
objection  to  such  as  West's  picture  of  "  Christ  heal- 
ing in  the  Temple,"  Dunlap's  "  Christ  rejected,"  and 
Chapman's  "  Christ  restoring  Sight  to  the  Blind," 
being  placed  in  our  churches.  If  our  clergy  would 
redect  on  this  subject,  and  exercise  the  same  sound 
judgement,  independence,  and  liberality,  toward 
paixiting,  as  they  use  toward  poetry,  musick,  sculp- 
tui^ei  and  classical  literature,  they  would  confer  a 
lasting  benefit  on  the  art  of  painting  in  this  country. 
Tbey  need  not  fear,  that  by  exercising  this  liberal 
feeling,  they  would  lose  popularity  or  infiuence,  or 
raise  injurious  prejudices.  The  intelligence  of  the 
country  would  sustain  them.  Who  utters  a  word  of 
disapprobation  because  a  painting  of  the  Saviour,  as 
large  as  life,  is  placed  behind  the  pulpit  of  the  Epis- 
copal church,  in  Hartford,  Connecticut?  Our  only 
objection  to  it  is,  that  it  was  imported, 
I  Italy  will  ever  be  the  great  school  of  the  Fine 
'  Arts.  There  the  great  results  of  study,  education, 
and  genius  combined,  are  to  be  found.  But  a  visit 
to  Italy  should  follow  the  acquisition  of  the  elements 


of  art.    Tlie  more  an  aitasi  knows  ef  kis  professiQB« 

before  he  goes  to  Italy,  so  will  the  advantage  of  his 
opportunities  there  be  increased.  Italy,  to  the  sculp- 
tor and  the  painter,  should  be  like  a  college  to  youth 
— not  the  place  to  begin^  but  to  Jinish  his  education* 
Let  this  be  understood  and  always  acted  on,  and  lot 
it  be  a  point  to  be  aimed  at  by  every  young  artist  in 
our  country.  Let  our  citizens  understand  it  also, 
that  every  young  artist  intends  to  go  to  Italy,  to  finish 
his  professional  education ;  and  let  every  such  in- 
stance be  embraced  by  the*  liberal  and  the  wealthy  to 
encourage  their  young  countryman  by  commissions^ 
or  by  the  purchase  of  his  studies  on  his  return.  Who 
knows  how  often  such  studies,  left  in  Italy  by  some 
young  American,  have  been  buried  under  ground, 
smoked,  and  varnished,  and  then  sent  over  and  sold 
as  veritable  originals  ?  Every  American  citizen,  who 
orders  a  copy  to  be  made  from  the  great  masterSi 
should  make  it  a  rule  to  employ  a  countryman  of  his 
own — provided,  one  can  be  found,  who  can  do  him 
equal  justice.  If  this  principle  were  acted  on,  many 
of  our  young  artists  would  bo  able  to  live  com- 
fortably, while  completing  their  studies  abroad,  who, 
otherwise,  must  be  doomed  only  to  dream  of  Italy, 
and  its  treasures  of  art. 

We  come  next  to  schools  of  art  in  our  great  cities. 
Take  up  Mr.  Dunlap's  book  on  the  arts  of  design, 
and  examine  the  course  of  education  pursued  by  the 
legion  of  artists,  whose  names  and  exploits  fill  two 
thick  octavo  volumes,  and  we  find  a  large  proportion 
have  been  their  own  instructers;  and  yet,  under  . 
every  disadvatitage,  and  in  spite  of  every  difficulty, 
have,  to  a  considerable  degree,  tritraiphed.  We  are 
not  to  be  understood  as  stating  their  triumph  over 
all  the  difiiculties  of  their  profession,  to  that  degree, 
that  if  they  had  been  in  England  or  France,  tbey 
would  have  received  the  hrmours  of  knighthood,  and 
became  the  companions  of  princes  ;  but  they  accom- 
plished, probably  all  they  aimed  at,  a  certain  extent 
of  reputation  in  their  day,  and  a  competence  for  a 
comfortable  establishment,  and  the  education  of  their 
children.  But  for  this,  they  were  indebted  to  no  one  ' 
for  aid  or  encouragement.  Their  own  propensities 
were  indulged,  and  they  made  use  of  such  pictures 
as  fell  in  their  way  for  models,  and  sometimes  had 
the  advantage  of  advice  from  one  a  little  more  ad- 
vanced than  themselves.  But  in  our  great  cities,  art  - 
has  in  a  few  instances,  attained  a  higher  rank,  and 
we  can  with  complacency  compare  the  works  of 
some  of  our  own  countrymen  with  those  of  modem 
European  masters.  Still  we  are  unprovided  with 
any  adequate  means  for  carr^'ing  on  the  work  to  that 
point  whore  it  becomes  a  subject  of  national  interest, 
and  national  pride.  We  are  proud  of  our  navy,  but 
what  would  the  navy  have  accomplished,  without 
schools,  and  without  constant  aid  ?  When  the  govern- 
ment withdrew  its  favour,  and  publick  regard  lay  dor- 
mant, what  was  the  Navy  of  the  United  States  in  the 
eyes  of  foreign  nations  ?  Every  British  and  French 
gunboat  thought  itself  privileged  to  insult  dlir  fiag. 
The  skill  and  successful  efforts  of  a  few  brave  spirits 
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hare  cbanged  that  state  of  things — and  so  it  is  with 
the  arts.  They  are  now  objects  of  publick  regard 
but  they  want  the  fostering  aid  of  government  and 
the  establishment  of  publiclc  galleries  and  schools^ 
There  is  we  know  a  liberal  feeling  among  the 
publick  men  of  the  country,  but  there  are  many  pre- 
ventives of  efficient  action  to  any  useful  extent. 
The  fear  of  offending  narrow-minded  constituents, 
and  incurring  the  malediction  of  parly  for  wasteful 
expenditure,  and  the  illiberality  of  political  partisans 
toward  each  other,  will,  most  likely,  debar  the  fine 
arts  from  government  patronage  in  this  country  for  a 
long  time.  The  order  now  in  course  of  execution 
for  four  large  pictures  for  the  Capitol  is  good  so  far 
as  it  goes,  but  unless  it  be  followed  with  other  orders, 
it  will  only  serve  to  develop  the  talent  pre-existing 
in  the  country  and  then  abandoning  it  to  chance 
patronage — or  to  perish.  Two  years  of  the  ^ve 
allowed  for  those  pictures  to  be  executed  has  passed 
away ;  we  suppose  they  will  all  be  finished  to  time. 
We  would,  therefore,  recommend  that  our  popular 
representatives  prepare  for  other  orders  to  follow 
this,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  they  do  not  extend 
the  droppings  of  the  publick  purse  more  widely. 
Let  smaller  pictures  be  hereafler  ordered.  Histori- 
cal pictures  for  the  president's  house,  and  a  gallery 
of  portraits  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  founders  of  the  colonies,  or  even 
go  back  to  the  discoverers  and  the  first  explorers  of 
the  country.  Let  Congress  establish  a  national  gal- 
lery of  American  art,  erect  a  suitable  edifice  and  fill  it 
gradually  with  the  works  of  American  artists. 

The  corporation  of  the  city  of  New  York  have 
done  well  to  secure  the  portraits  of  a  number  of  our 
heroes  and  publick  men,  but  they  set  out  on  too  large 
m  scale.  Their  full-length  portraits  of  the  size  of  life, 
have  filled  their  rooms  too  soon.  They  would  have 
done  more  for  the  arts  to  have  paid  the  same  sums  for 
smaller — and,  in  some  instances  they  might  have  had 
better  pictures.  The  corporations  of  other  cities 
should  follow  the  example,  and  improve  upon  it. 

The  directors  of  the  Athensum  at  Boston  have 
expended  considerable  sums  of  money  in  accumula- 
ting pictures,  but  they  should  have  regulated  the  ex- 
penditure by  some  fixed  plan.  They  should  have 
purchased  altogether  the  finest  old  pictures  they 
could  procure  through  competent  agents  abroad,  or 
good  copies  of  pictures,  most  suitable  for  the  illns- 
muion  of  the  principles  of  art,  as  practised  by  the 
Italian,  Flemish,  and  Dutch  schools,  and  made  their 
gallery  in  utility  to  students  only  second  to  those  of 
Florence  or  Rome  ;  they  should  have  confined  their 
purchases  to  American  WQrks  of  the  best  artists  in 
the  various  walks  of  art.  The  artists  would  in  either 
case  have  acquiesced,  but  they  are  now  dissatisfied. 
They  have  aided  the  institution  in  its  annual  exhibi- 
tions, have  created  its  funds  and  are  not  benefited 
by  the  expenditure,  either  by  the  establishment  of  a 
school  of  arts,  or  the  sale  of  their  own  pictures. 

The  old  American  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  New 


York  was  established  with  correct  intentioiis  toward 
the  arts,  and  set  out  with  the  accumulation  of  studies 
for  artists  which  might  have  been  of  immense  value 
in  the  early  education  of  studente,  and  in  traia- 
ing  the  publick  mind  to  a  proper  appreciation  of 
the  creations  of  genius.  It  commenced  its  c^perm 
tions,  when  there  were  few  artists  of  any  eminence 
in  the  countr}%  and  was  fostered  by  Robert  R.  Lir- 
ingston  and  De  Witt  Clinton,  and  liberally  aided  by 
Napoleon.  But  its  career  has  been  marked  by  an 
unsteadiness  and  uncertainty  for  many  years,  and  we 
believe  its  rich  collection  of  pictures,  statuary  and 
books  are  at  present  of  use  to  nobody. 

Out  of  this  institution  sprung  another  formed  by 
the  artists,  and  known  as  the  National  Academy  of 
Design.  This  is  a  well-organized  institution,  witk 
professors  in  every  branch  of  the  arts;  duciag 
the  winter  season  it  has  a  school  for  drawing  (nm 
the  life  and  from  casts,  and  in  the  spring  an  exhibi- 
tion of  the  works  of  living  artists,  which  attracts 
great  attention  and  is  well  visited.  But  there  is  no 
school  for  painting,  or  sculpture,  or  architecture ;  the 
students  of  those  branches  must  seek  the  assistance' 
of  some  regular  practitioner  of  the  art  he  selecle,  or 
plod  his  way  alone  as  those  have  done  who  hare 
gone  before  him. 

The  only  establishment  in  the  country  for  the  ia- 
struction  of  young  men  in  the  art  of  painting,  which 
is  provided  with  the  necessary  materiel  of  study, 
and  competent  teachers,  has  lately  sprung  into  ex- 
istence at  Philadelphia,  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  Joshua  Shaw  and  Mr.  Manuel  J.  De  Fran^ 
one  of  whom  instructs  in  landscape  and  the  other  the 
human  figure ;  both,  we  should  judge,  well  qualified 
for  the  task,  and  their  school,  we  understand,  is 
well  attended  (Vom  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  school  attached  to  the  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point,  and  under  the  charge  of  Professor  Weir, 
while  it  cultivates  a  knowledge  of  true  principles  in 
art,  is  limited  in  its  course  of  instruction  to  draw* 
ing.  We  believe  none  of  the  students  have  ever 
become  painters  by  profession,  though  some  have 
produced  very  clover  pictures. 

We  have  here  taken  a  general  view  of  the  fine 
arts,  and  the  various  institutions  which  have  had, 
and  have  an  influence  upon  them,  and  have  pointed 
out  some  of  the  means  by  which  they  might  bs 
efifectually  promoted  in  this  country.  We  oone 
now  to  speak  of  an  establishment  lately  opened  at 
the  Apollo,  No.  410,  Broadway,  New  York,  by  Mr. 
James  Herring,  the  editorof  the  National  Portrait  6id- 
lery,  which  promises  to  have  an  important  influence 
on  the  arts,  and  the  fortunes  of  the  artists.  Our 
attention  has  been  drawn  to  it  by  some  of  the  artists 
themselves,  and  we  have  taken  time  to  inquire  into 
its  objects,  and  examine  its  tendency.  We  there- 
fore profess  to  speak  of  it  understaudingly,  and  shsU 
do  so  with  candour. 

The  objects  stated  in  various  circulars  which  we 
have  seen,  addressed  first  to  the  artists  and  aflsr 
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ward  to  Out  yvUU^  an,  to  ptOTide  a  auitable  depot  for 
the  e^nstmU  esktbiUm  and  sak  of  all  the  productions 
of  the  fine  arts,  books  on  the  arts  and  sciences,  and 
Wstory,  particularly  American  history.  This,  in  a 
Vbw  words,  is  a  broad  outline.  A  daring  undertaking 
Ibr  an  individual,  but  of  great  importance  to  the 
artists  and  to  the  publick.  Thus  far  the  artists  ap- 
pear to  have  united  very  generally  in  the  underta- 
king, as  at  the  time  we  are  writing  this  article,  the 
%ork8  of  more  than  one  hundred  are  on  the  walls  of 
tile  Apollo  Gallery,  and  a  greater  number  have  en- 
gaged to  sustain  h. 

It  appears  that  in  the  course  of  several  years'  in- 
tercourse with  the  artists,  in  the  principal  cities  of 
the  Republtck,  while  conducting  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery,  Mr.  Herring  saw  many  of  the  difficulties  un- 
der which  the  arts  were  confined.  He  was  con- 
vinced there  was  a  vast  amount  of  artist  talent  not 
known  or  appreciated,  because  it  had  no  means  of 
expansion.  Artists  of  superiour  genius,  and  learning 
in  their  profession,  who  ought  to  be  known  exten- 
sively, had  only  a  local  reputation.  Others  had  upon 
their  hands  the  works  of  years  of  study  and  industri- 
ous application,  their  European  studies,  and  their 
original  works,  when  fresh  from  the  galleries  of  Italy 
and  France,  while  their  hopes  were  bright  as  their 
colours,  and  ere  the  neglect  of  their  countrymen 
cast  a  cold  shadow  upon  the  prospect  before  them. 
In  short,  there  was  no  place  in  all  this  country 
where  the  works  of  our  artists  could  be  kept  before 
the  publick  in  safety,  and  where  amateurs  might 
resort,  with  the  certainty  of  finding  a  collection, 
from  which  to  select  according  to  their  taste.  But 
the  utility  of  such  an  establishment  is  not  less  to 
those  who  confine  themselves  to  portrait  and  minia- 
ture painting.  It  is  known  to  the  professors  of  those 
branches  of  the  art,  that  they  must  either  have  an 
exhibition  room  of  their  own,  or  be  exposed  to  fre- 
qaent,  and  sometimes  constant  interruption  from  the 
ealls  of  visiters.  By  keeping  specimens  in  a  pub- 
lick gallery  and  changing  them  occasionally  that  in- 
convenience may  be  avoided.  Qesides,  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact,  that  in  a  city  like  New  York,  where  every- 
body comes  occasionally,  the  works  of  the  artists  of 
Boston  or  Philadelphia  would  become  known  to  per- 
tons  who  might  live  fur  years  within  &vo  minutes' 
walk  of  the  artist  without  seeing  them.  These  ap- 
pear to  be  the  immediate  advantages  of  the  Apollo 
Gallery,  but  there  are  others  of  more  importance. 
We  understand  that  for  pictures  placed  in  the  exhi- 
bition by  artists  for  sale  no  commission  is  to  be  de- 
ducted ;  the  exhibition  providing  the  compensation. 
After  the  expenses  of  the  exhibition  are  defrayed 
mie  half  of  the  receipts  will  be  appropriated  to  the 
purchase  of  works  of  art,  for  the  foundation  of  a  Na- 
tional Gallery  in  New  York,  of  the  products  of  Amer- 
ican artists.  We  most  sincerely  hope  the  revenue 
will  be  as  large  as  the  plan  is  magnificent. 

As  the  conductors  of  a  work  for  the  instruction 
aad  entertainment  of  families  we  feel  bound  to  say 


to  every  head  of  a  family, "  Support  the  establishmciit 
with  all  your  interest.  Take  your  children,  let  those 
who  can  read  be  furnished  with  a  catalogue,  and  let 
them  become  acquainted  with  every  subject  by  the 
description  there  given,  or  which  you  yourselves  can 
give  to  them."  Children  with  their  parents,  are  ad' 
mitted  free.  Let  them  enjoy  the  privilege,  and  the 
next  generation  will  know  how  to  appreciate  the  arts 
above  all  who  have  preceded  it. — The  present  ex 
hibition  contains  nearly  three  hundred  specimens, 
and  is  a  rich  and  interesting  collection,  gathered 
from  all  sections  of  the  country,  and  is  far  beyofld 
what  we  had  any  anticipation  of  seeing,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  gallery. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  the  artists,  whose  works 
are  sent  to  this  establishment,  and  who,  from  their 
distant  residences,  have  not  seen  it,  to  be  informed 
that  the  building  outside  is  ornamental,  and  the  ex- 
hibition rooms  well  lighted.  Great  care  and  good 
taste  have  been  exercised  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
pictures  and  statuary.  There  is  not  a  spot  in  the 
whole  of  the  apartments  but  what  can  be  distinctly 
seen. 

To  the  artists  we  trust  it  will  prove  a  great  ad* 
vantage,  to  the  publick  an  agreeable  place  of  resort 
for  amusement  and  instruction,  and  to  the  proprietor 
we  give  our  sincere  congratulations,  at  the  success 
which  has  thus  far  attended  his  efibrts  to  get  up  an 
attractive  exhibition.  We  would  recommend  to  him 
to  extend  his  plan  to  the  occasional  delivery  of  a 
lecture  on  some  topick  connected  with  the  arts, 
using  the  various  works  upon  the  walls  as  illustrations 
We  know  he  is  competent  to  the  task  himself,  and 
we  should  suppose  the  artists  and  the  teachers  would 
willingly  give  an  occasional  discourse.  For  in* 
stance,  a  lecture  on  perspective,  illustrated  by  the 
picture  of  the  Capuchin  Chapel ;  this  might  be  fol- 
lowed by  one  on  the  effects  of  colours,  another  on 
the  various  styles  of  the  ancient  and  modern  paint- 
ers. But  we  merely  make  the  suggestion  as  o«o 
we  think  would  be  useful,  and,  if  we  may  judge  of 
others  by  ourselves,  very  agreeable. 


CHANSONETTE.-C.  F.  HorntAW. 

Shs  loves— bat  'tis  not  me  she  loves!— 

Not  me  on  whom  she  ponders, 
When  in  some  dream  of  tenderness 

Her  truant  fancy  wanders. 
The  forms  that  flit  tier  visions  through 

Aro  like  the  shapes  of  old. 
Where  tales  of  Prince  and  Paladin 

On  tapestry  are  toM. 
Man  may  not  hope  her  heart  to  win. 

Be  his  of  common  mould  I 

But  I— thoiieh  spurs  are  won  no  more 

Where  herald's  trump  is  pealing, 
Nor  thrones  carved  out  for  "lady.'  fayre" 

Where  steel-clad  ranks  are  wheeUng-> 
1  loose  the  falcon  of  my  hopes 

Upon  as  proud  a  flight 
As  theirs  who  hawked  at  high  renown, 

In  song-ennobled  fight 
If  daring  then  true  love  may  crowni 

My  love  she  most  requite ! 
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A  SCRAP  OF  HISTORY. 

It  may  be  ioteresttng  if  not  mw  to  our  readert»  to 
h%  informed  in  what  way  the  Sute  of  Connectieut 
became  posaeased  of  that  portion  of  the  State  of 
Ohio  known  aa  the  Western  Reaerye.  To  gratify 
the  curiosity  often  manifested  on  this  subject,  we 
hare  rummaged  OTer  some  old  musty  tomes,  in  our 
possession,  and  will  now  lay  the  sum  and  substance 
of  our  researches  before  the  reader. 

The  original  charter  of  the  State  of  Connecticut 
was  grant^  by  Charles  II,  in  1662.  The  charter 
defined  the  limits  of  the  State  as  follows : 

From  the  south  line  of  Massachusetts  on  the 
north,  to  Long  Island  Sound  on  the  south,  and  from 
the  Naraganset  River  on  the  east,  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  on  the  west.  It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to 
ft  map,  that  these  boundaries  would  enclose  not  only 
what  is  now  the  State  of  Connecticut,  but  also  por- 
tions of  the  States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey — 
nearly  one  half  of  Pennsylvania — all  of  the  northern 
portion  of  the  Slate  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois — 
and  a  goodly  part  of  the  territories  of  Iowa,  Missouri, 
and  Oregon. — There  was  a  clause  in  the  charter, 
however,  which  excepted  from  its  operations  such 
portions  as  were  then  occupied  by  prior  settlers. — 
This  exception  excluded  surh  parts  of  N.  York  and 
N.  Jersey  as  were  within  the  prescribed  limits.  A 
dispute  arising  between  New  York  and  Connecticut, 
as  to  the  boundaries  between  these  States,  it  was 
settled  bv  commissioners,  appointed  by  the  king,  in 
1664,  who  decided  that  Maroneck  river  should  be 
the  western  boundary  of  Connecticut. 

For  nearly  a  century  thereafter,  Connecticut  ne- 
glected to  claim  or  settle  any  part  of  their  territory 
west  of  New  York,  and  a  charter  being  granted  to 
William  Penn,  in  1681,  embracing  all  that  part  of 
the  same  which  lies  within  the  present  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  a  dispute  ultimately  arose  between  the 
two  colonies,  as  to  the  right  of  possession  in  the  dis- 
puted territory.  Both  colonies  sold  the  same  land, 
and  each  guaranteed  to  the  purchasers  undisturbed 
poasession.  This  excited  innumerable  quarrels,  and 
resort  was  oAen  had  to  force  of  arms,  to  expel  the 
iatruden. 

In  1770,  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut  transmit- 
ted to  England  certain  questions  to  be  presented  to 
the  most  able  lawyers,  respecting  her  title  to  lands 
west  of  New  York.  The  answers  were  favorable  to 
her  claims,  and  determined  the  colony  to  maintain 
them.  The  revolutionary  war  happening  soon  af\er, 
Suspended  further  proceedings,  until  after  the  close. 

In  1781,  the  two  States  agreed  to  appoint  commis- 
sioners to  determine  the  dispute.  An  act  of  Con- 
gress was  passed,  granting  to  these  commissioners 
Full  powers  to  act  in  tlie  final  settling  of  this  long 
pending  controversy.  The  commissioners  met  at 
Trenton,  in  November,  1782.  After  a  full  hearing 
of  the  matter  in  question,  they  decided  that  Connec- 
ticut had  no  right  to  the  lands  in  dispute.  Here  the 
matter,  so  far  as  Pennsylvania  was  concerned,  rested. 

The  State  of  Connecticut,  notwithstanding,  still 
laid  claims  to  all  lands  lying  west  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  extending  to  the  Mississippi  river.  To  avoid 
future  troubles,  however,  the  Legislature  agreed  to 
cede  all  these  lands  to  Congress,  with  the  exception 
of  a  tract  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  length, 
lying  immediately  west  of  the  west  line  of  Peaoajrl- 


▼ante.  Tbk  eeesion  wna  aeoapled,  cad  wt»  %6th 
sidered  to  be  an  indirect  aeknowledgoMiit  that  ktt 
claim  was  well  (ovmded* 

This  tract  is  known  aa  the  Western  Resenw<  aad 
includes  the  counties  of  Ashtabula*  Trumbullf  Por- 
tage, Geauga,  Cuyahofa,  Medina,  Lorain,  Hum 
and  Erie.  A  part  of  me  tract  was  granted  by  the 
State  to  the  inhabitants  of  New  London,  Fairfield 
and  Norwalk,  whose  property  had  been  deitivyeii 
by  the  British  troops  during  the  war.  The  Temftwi 
dor  was  sold  in  1796,  and  the  money  ariaiaf  fiMi 
the  sale  appropriated  to  the  pmrpoee  of  conatitmifigft 
perpetual  fund,  for  the  support  of  achook  la  the 
State.— OAto  City  Tramcript. 


WIMPPAGNO'S  GRAVE. 

There  are  few,  if  any,  of  the  gay  and  joyoai 
ones,  who  ride  so  frequently  down  the  river  for  re- 
creation and  pleasure,  that  even  notice,  af  they  go 
merrily  on,  a  small  mound  of  earth  a  short  distapoe 
this  side  of  Millcreek,  whose  base  is  watered  by  a 
little  running  stream,  which  terminates  its  gentle 
meanderings,  by  its  confluence  with  the  beautiful 
Ohio,  having  for  its  outlet  a  culvert,  over  which  the 
road  passes.  This  spot  presented  a  far  different  ap- 
pearance some  fifty-four  years  ago,  at  which  period* 
nothing  but  the  fierce  howl  of  the  wolf,  or  the 
screechings  of  the  midnight  owl  could  be  heard,  aave 
when  the  rifle  gave  forth  its  shrill  crack,  as  the 
daring  hunter  pursued  his  game,  or  the  whoop  of 
the  wily  Indian  resounded,  when  passing  through 
this  dense  forest  of  beech  and  maple  trees,  from  one 
ridge  to  another.  I  will  narrate  a  legend  touching 
this  mound,  which  perhaps  may  prove  intereatavg, 
and  keep  alive  the  thrilling  iocidenta  ooiiniected 
therewith. 

'Twas  near  this  spot,  on  an  eve  in  the  month  of 
September,  17 — ,  when  the  sun  in  all  his  golden  ra- 
diance, was  slowly  sinking  behind  the  western  hills, 
and  painting  up  the  heavens  with  the  most  brilHant 
erubescent  tinge,  that  a  white  man,  habited  in  the 
rough  garb  of  a  hunter  of  those  early  daya,  waa  ail- 
ting  on  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree,  admiring  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  scene,  whilst  a  shaggy  dog,  hia  onfy 
companion,  was  reposing  at  his  feet.  He  had  sat 
thus  sometime,  perfectly  enchanted  with  nature's 
grand  display,  when  his  quick  ear  caught  the  sound 
of  crackling  leaves  and  branches,  indicating  that  an 
animal,  or  an  enemy,  was  near  at  hand.  He  imme- 
diately sprang  behind  a  tree,  and  ailenced  the  growl- 
ing of  his  dog,  whose  sense  of  approaching  fo^t^ 
had  quickly  been  awakened^ 

The  noise  which  he  heard  had  ceased,  and  oo 
peering  out  cautiously  from  behind  the  tree,  the  h«B- 
ter  discovered  the  dark  form  of  an  Indian,  half  hid- 
den by  the  body  of  a  large  oak,  who  had  his  rifle  in 
his  hands,  ready  for  any  emergency  that  might  re- 
quire the  use  of  it— as  he  too  appeared  to  be  on  Ins 
guard,  having  heard  the  low  growling  of  the  dog «-^ 
At  this  inatant  the  dog  also  spied  the  Indian,  and 
barked  aloud,  which  told  the  Iiulian  of  the  proxamiu^ 
of  his  enemy.  To  raise  his  rifle  was  but  the^odK 
of  a  moment,  and  the  distinct  cracks  of  two  weapons 
were  heard  almost  at  the  same  time.  The  Indian** 
fell  from  his  hands,  as  the  ball  of  the  hunter's  had 
penetrated,  and  broken  the  elbow  of  hie  kfi 
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frtde  Iht  iniiiler«fle^6d  unlnirt  Before  fAa  la^ma 
6Mld  poMblf  re-load  his  rifle  in  his  woMnded  eoa- 
dkloiit  the  hHDter  had  rushed  swiftly  apon  him  with 
his  kaile,  hat  aot  before  the  Indian  had  drawn  his. 
The  first  thrust  was  parried  off  by  the  Indian  with 
the  greatest  skilly  and  the  shock  was  so  great  in  the 
•tfrnrty  that  the  hunter's  weapon  was  thrown  some 
lliii^  feet  from  him.  Nothing  daunted,  he  threw 
himseif  upon  the  Indian  with  all  his  force,  and  seized 
him  aiovnd  the  body ;  at  the  same  time  encircling 
1km  right  arm,  in  which  the  Indian  still  grasped  his 
kwle.  The  Indian,  boweyer,  was  a  yery  muscular 
fidUow,  and  the  conflict  now  seemed  doubtful  indeed. 
The  savage  was  striying  with  all  his  might  to  release 
bis  arm,  in  order  to  use  his  knife.  In  the  struggle 
their  feet  became  interlocked,  and  they  both  feU  to 
liie  ground,  the  Indian  uppermost,  which  extricated 
the  Indian's  arm  from  the  iron  grasp  of  the  hunter. 
He  was  making  his  greatest  endeavors  to  use  his 
knife,  but  could  not,  from  the  position  in  which  they 
Here  lying,  as  the  hunter  soon  'forced  him  over  on 
las  right  side,  and  consequently  he  could  hare  no 
use  of  his  arm. 

Just  at  this  point  of  the  deadly  conflict,  the  Indian 
gare  an  appalling  yell,  and  with  renewed  strength, 
placed  the  hunter  underneath  him  again,  and  with  a 
most  exulting  cry  of  victory,  as  he  sat  upon  his  body, 
raised  his  arm  for  the  fatal  plunge.  The  hunter 
Baw  death  before  his  eyes,  and  gave  himself  up  for 
lost,  when  just  at  this  most  critical  juncture,  his 
faithful  Qog^  who  had  not  been  an  uninterested  obser- 
ver of  the  scene,  sprang  forward  and  seized  the  Indi- 
an's wrist,  which  caused  the  weapon  to  fall  harmlefts 
from  his  hand.  The  hunter  seeing  such  a  sudden 
eliange  in  his  fate,  made  one  last  and  desperate  effort 
lair  his  life,  and  threw  the  Indian  from  him.  Before 
Ike  prostrate  savage  had  time  to  recover  himself,  the 
hunter  had  seized  his  knife,  and  with  redoubled  en- 
ergy rushed  upon  him,  and  with  his  foot  firmly 
planted  on  the  Indian's  breast,  he  plunged  the  wea- 
pon up  to  the  hilt  in  his  heart.  The  savage  gave 
eoe  convulsive  shudder,  and  was  no  more.  The 
hunter  now  bethought  himself  of  wending  his  way 
lH>meward,  as  the  sun  had  set  far  in  the  west,  and 
twilight  was  fast  enwrapping  every  thing  in  obscu- 
rity. As  soon  as  he  had  possessed  himself  of  his 
rifle,  together  with  the  Indian's  weapons,  he  started 
immediately  on  his  way.  He  had  not  gone  but  a 
short  distance,  when  his  ears  were  assailed  by  the 
etartling  whoop  of  a  number  of  Indians.  He  ran 
eagerly  for  the  river,  and  fortunately  finding  a  canoe 
on  the  beach  near  the  water,  was  soon  out  of  reach 
of  danger,  and  safely  lodged  in  the  encampment 
among  his  own  companions,  to  whom  he  recounted 
his  adventure.  The  Indians  came  up  to  the  place 
•f  the  recent  rencounter,  and  discovered  the  body  of 
a  fallen  comrade.  They  gave  a  most  hideous  yell, 
when  upon  examination  they  recognised  in  the  dead 
Indian,  the  features  of  one  of  their  bravest  chiefs. 
After  a  short  consultation,  they  bore  the  body  to  a 
brook  near  at  hand,  in  the  middle  of  which  there 
was  a  spot  of  ground,  forming  a  small  island.  This 
they  selected  as  the  burial  place.  Having  dug  a 
grave  sufficiently'  large  to  admit  the  body,  they  c^re- 
rolly  placed  it  in,  and  covered  it  over  with  clay  and 
stones,  and  then  threw  up  the  earth  that  now  forms 
this  small  mnund  where  rests  the  remains  of  the  once 
groat  chief  Wimppagno. — Cincinnati  Republican. 


NAPOLEON  AND  THE  BIOTKH  SOLmSR. 

BT    THOMAS    OAMPBBLL. 

I  LOVE  coDte'mplating  apart 

From  all  his  homicidal  story. 
The  traits  that  soften  to  our  hear. 

Napoleon's  glory. 

Twas  when  his  banners  at  Boalogne 
Arm'd  in  our  island  every  freeman. 

His  Davy  chanced  to  capture  one 
Poor  british  seaman. 

They  suffered  him,  I  know  not  how, 
Uoprisoned  on  the  shore  to  roam ; 

And  ave  was  bent  his  youthful  brow 
On  England's  home. 

His  eye,  methinks,  pursued  the  flight 
Of  birds  to  Britain  half  way  over 

With  envy ;  they  could  reach  the  white 
Dear  cliffs  of  Dover ! 

A  stormy  midnight  watch  he  thought. 
Than  this  sojourn  would  have  been  deaiei 

If  but  the  storm  the  vessel  brought 
To  England  nearer! 

At  last  when  care  had  banished  sleep,  , 
He  saw,  one  moming-Mireaming— -doatin^ 

Ad  empty  hogshead,  oo  the  deep. 
Come  shoarward  floating! 

He  hid  it  in  a  cave,  and  wrought 

The  livelong  day — ^laborious— lurlting. 

Until  he  launched  a  tiny  boat 
By  mighty  working! 

Hpaven  help  us !  'twas  a  thing  beyond 
Description ;  such  a  wretched  wherry, 

Perhaps,  ne'er  ventured  on  a  pond 
Or  crossed  a  ferry. 

Forplouffhing  in  the  salt  sea  field— 
'TwouTd  make  the  very  boldest  shudder, 

Uutarr'd — uncompass'd-— and  unkeePd— 
No  sail — no  rudder. 

From  neighbor!  nff  woods,  he  interlaced 
His  sorry  skiff  with  wattled  willows. 

And  thus  ecjuipped  he  would  have  passed 
The  foaming  billows. 

The  French  guard  caught  him  on  a  beach— 

His  little  argus  sorely  jeering, 
Till  tidings  of  nim  come  to  reach 

Napoleon*s  hearing. 

With  folded  arms  Napoleon  stood. 

Serene  alike  in  peace  or  danger. 
And  in  his  wonted  attitude. 

Addressed  the  stranger : — 

'*  Rash  youth,  that  wouldst  yon  channel  pass. 

With  twigs  and  staves  so  rudely  fashioned  f 
Thy  heart  with  some  sweet  English  lass 

Must  be  impassioned." 
«*  I  have  no  sweetheart,"  said  the  lad ; 

*'But— absent  years  from  one  anothei^— 
Great  was  the  longing  that  I  had 

To  see  my  mother." 
«*  And  so  thou  shah ! "  Napoleon  said, 

"You've  both  my  favor  justly  won; 
A  noble  mother  must  have  bred 

So  brave  a  son." 
He  gave  the  tar  a  piece  of  gold  ; 

And  with  a  flag  of  truce,  commanded 
He  should  be  shipped  to  England  Old, 

And  safely  landed. 
Our  sailor  oft  could  scantly  shift, 

To  find  a  dinner  plain  and  hearty  t 
But  never  changed  the  coin  aod  gilt 

Of  Buonaparte. 
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OUR  ooiwntT. 

Otr  eastern  borders  behold  the  sun  in  all  its 
^lendor  rising  from  the  Atlantic,  while  the  west- 
em  shores  are  embraced  in  darkness  by  the  bil- 
lows of  the  Pacific.  Our  country  has  indeed  a 
rast  Extent  of  territory,  with  the  diversified  cli- 
mates of  the  globe.  On  the  one  hand,  is  the  ev- 
er smiling  verdure  of  the  beautiful  and  balmy 
south,  and  on  the  other,  the  steril  hills  and  som- 
bre pine  forests  of  the  dreary  north ;  and  inter- 
mediate, the  outstretched  region  where  the  chill- 
ing blasts  of  winter  are  succeeded  by  the  zephyrs 
and  the  flowers  of  summer. 

The  snow-clad  summits  of  her  mountains  look 
down  upon  the  elemental  war  of  the  storm  clouds 
floating  above  the  shrubless  prairie,  that  realizes 
the  obsolete  notion  of  the  earth  being  an  immense 
plain ;  and,  toward  the  ocean  on  the  east  and  the 
west,  upon  the  broad  rich  valleys  where  the  fa- 
ther of  waters,  the  "  endless  river,"  and  the  majes- 
tic Columbia  with  its  hundred  branches  gently 
winds  along,  or  rapidly  rush  on  to  mingle  their  wa- 
ters with  the  waves  of  the  Pacific,  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  or  the  magnificent  expanse  of  our  north- 
western Caspian  seas. 

Could  the  power  of  vision  at  once  extend  over 
our  whole  wide  domain,  what  a  grand,  ennobling 
scene  would  be  presented  to  a  spectator  standing 
upon  one  of  the  lofty  peaks  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, or,  as  Washington  Irving  aptly  denominates 
it,  "  the  crest  of  the  world."  And  then  to  take, 
upon  a  summer  day,  a  bird's-eye  view  of  all  our 
roads,  canals,  rail-roads,  lakes  and  rivers — ^the  in- 
numerable post-coaohes  whirling  along  over  our 
one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  miles  of  post- 
road;  or  steamers  gliding  magically  along  our 
waters;  our  locomotives  shooting  off  like  the 
comet  upon  its  track ;  our  rapid  intercourse  be- 
tween the  seaboard  and  the  inland  maritime  cities  \ 
and  our  peaceful  armament  approaching  and  de- 
parting with  the  commerce  of  the  world ;  with  all 
the  various,  complicated  movements  of  the  coun- 
try, town  and  city ;  and  then,  like  Prior  on  Gronger 
HiU,  to  hear  all  the  different  musical  and  discord- 
ant sounds  coming  up  to  this  ^'  crest  of  the  world," 
if  they  could  comprehend  the  entire  scene,  from 
the  bellowing  of  the  bufifalo,  leading  his  shaggy 
hundreds  over  the  prairie,  to  the  roar  of  the  cata- 
ract as  it  shakes  the  earth  with  its  stupendous 
plunge,  with  all  this  beneath  the  eye  and  upon  the 
ear  well  mi^ht  the^enraptured  spectator  exclaim, 
what  a  sublime  panorama ! 

For  variety,  beauty,  grandeur  and  sublimity  of 
scenery,  what  country  can  surpass  our  own  ; 
What  country  can  equal  the  life-sustaining  power 
that  slumbers  in  her  soil !  With  all  her  wealth, 
improvements  and  intelligence,  and  with  our  twen- 
ty millions  of  inhabitants,  still  we  have  but  just 
commenced  the  settlements  of  our  country,  and 
are  only  on  the  borders  of  the  mighty  wilderness. 
Her  undeveloped  resources  are  capable  of  sustain- 
ing a  free  population  of  more  than  one  hundred 
millions.  A  century  hence,  in  nineteen  hundred 
and  thirty-nine,  the  United  States  of  America,  with 
fifty  stars  upon  her  banner,  may  welcome,  at  the 
dawninff  of  that  New- Year's  morn,  no  less  than  one 
hundred  and  tweAty  millions  of  happy  freeman. 


How  exaltad  msv  (Imb  be  the 
virtue  of  the  people.  The  success  of  our  eflbils 
in  the  improveoient  oi  our  sd&ook,  and  the  gen- 
eral difiiudon  of  knowledge,  enables  as  to  mkt 
an  estimate  of  what  our  posterity  of  the  third  g^or 
eration  are  likely  to  become. 

Active  must  be  the  ardent  imagination  that  can 
picture  the  scene  at  a  glance.  The  ideal  landscape 
cannot  equal  the  reality,  however  lively  may  be 
the  fancy.  The  idea  of  such  a  view  as  we  have 
fancied  to  be  beheld  from  the  mountain  top  a  hoiK 
dred  years  from  this  day,  ean  never  be  conveyed 
by  words,  the  picture  must  be  painted  by  the  woih 
der-working  power  of  the  pencil  of  ideality. 

Our  Country !  Such  is  thy  physical  greatnesi^ 
and  such  the  intellectual  and  moral  power  that 
now  gives  promise  of  a  glorious  'destiny,  far  be* 
yond  all  parallel  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  For 
such  a  destiny  may  thy  institutions  be  well  sas* 
tained ;  and  may  a  halo  of  glory  play  around  tlit 
name  of  every  maif  who  honestly  labors  in  bebttf 
of  his  fellows  and  posterity,  to  uphold,  purify,  pe^ 
petuate  and  extend  them.  Detroit  Free  Ptom, 


HISTORY    OF   A   MISSOURI    EARTHQU.IKE. 

We  make  the  following  extract  from  an  inteN 
esting  letter,  recently  written  by  Dr.  Linn,  one  of 
the  United  States'  senators  from  Missouri,  to  die 
Honorable  John  Davis,  chairman  of  a  committee 
oi  the  senate,  on  the  subject  of  removing  obstrao* 
tions  in  the  St.  Francis,  White  and  Big  BUck  ris- 
ers, which,  taking  their  rise  in  Missouri,  run  nearly 
parallel  with  the  Mississippi  for  some  hundrd 
miles,  and  finally  unite  far  aown  in  Arkansas  witk 
the  "Father  of  Waters."  This  letter  contaiw 
much  valuable  geological  information  conceminf 
the  extensive  and  almost  unexplored  region,  ana 
discovers  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  sub» 
ject  which  would  authorize  a  much  more  full  uid 
elaborate  essay  by  the  writer,  than  a  brief  letter. 

The  annexed  extract  embraces  the  account  we 
remember  to  have  seen  of  the  earthquake  of  1811, 
and  its  transforming  effect  upon  the  surface  of  the 
country.  It  would  appear  by  the  statement  of  Dr. 
Linn,  that  on  the  removal  of  the  rafts  in  these  riv- 
ers, which  may  be  accomplished  at  an  inconside^ 
able  expense,  an  immense  track  of  valuable  public 
land,  in  a  benign  climate,  would  be  redeemed  from 
waste,  and  the  whole  region  rendered  healthfti 
and  productive.     The  writer  remarks : — 

"  From  the  town  of  Cape  Giardcau  to  Helena, 
below  the  mouth  of  St.  Francis's  is  a  distance  of 
several  hundred  miles,  and  from  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi  to  the  high  grounds  in  Missouri  and 
Arkansas,  average  sixty  or  seventy  miles.  The 
greater  part  of  this  area,  with  the  exception  o(  a 
narrow  belt  stretching  along  the  Mississippi,  is 
covered  with  an  immense  morass,  inundated  by 
the  overflowmg  of  the  "Father  of  Waters,"  or 
submersed  in  rushing  torrents  from  the  neighbor- 
ing hills,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  St.  Francis. 
Tl^se  streams  having  their  origin  in  elevated  re* 
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^jiwiii  whoa  flmhed  bj  bMvy  nana  or  diMolving 
t&ow8>  fall  into  this  great  basin  with  tremendous 
force,  and  either  from  obstructions  which  actually 
exist,  like  the  rafts  on  Sed  river,  or  from  not  Hav- 
ing sufficient  descent  to  carry  off  the  rapidly  ac- 
cumulating waters,  spread  over  the  country,  giving 
^i  the  appearance  of  a  vast  lake,  over  which  the 
magnificent  forests  of  cypress  and  other  gis^antic 
trees  wave  their  branches  in  glowing  solitude. 

In  the  midst  of  this  wilderness,  islands  of  rocks 
and  elevated  portions  of  land  appear,  of  various 
dimensions,  like  oases  in  a  desert,  and  denominated 
by  the  French  "  cote  sans  dessein,"  or  hills  without 
design.  How  came  these  lost  hills  in  this  position  1 
The  most  reasonable  answer  that  suggests  itself  to 
that  question,  in  my  opinion  is,  that  the  far  great- 
er portion  of  this  bloomy  region  annually  covered 
by  water,  and  at  all  seasons,  by  a  heavy  growth  of 
timber,  thick  canebrakes,  closely  interwoven  by 
many  plants  of  the  convolvolus  order,  was  once  high 
grounds,  but  during  some  convulsions  of  nature 
sunk  to  its  present  general  level,  leaving  spots 
imaffected  to  tower  in  grandeur  over  the  surround- 
ing scene  of  desolation. 

At  the  same  time,  the  St.  Francis,  forced  from 
its  bed  or  channel,  was  compelled  to  seek  its  de- 
vious way  to  the  Mississippi,  through  lakes,  la- 
goons, and  slimy  quagmires.  Nor  is  the  opinion 
altofirether  unsupported  by  facts  or  based  on  mere 
conjecture. 

The  memorable  earthquake  of  December,  1811, 
after  shaking  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  to  its 
centre,  vibrated  along  the  courses  of  the  rivers 
and  valleys  and  passing  the  primitive  mountain 
barriers,  died  away  along  the  shores  of  the  Atlan- 
tic ocean.  In  the  region  now  under  consideration, 
during  the  continuance  of  so  appalling  a  phenome- 
non, which  commenced  by  distant  rumbling  sounds, 
succeeded  by  discharges  as  if  a  thousand  pieces 
of  artillery  were  suddenly  exploded,  the  earth  rock- 
ed to  and  fro,  vast  chasms  opened,  from  whence 
issued  columns  of  water,  sand  and  coal,  accompani- 
ed by  hissing  sounds,  caused,  perhaps  by  the  es- 
cape of  pent-up  steam,  while  ever  and  anon,  flash- 
es .  of  electricity  gleamed  tbrouffh  the  troubled 
clouds  of  night,  rendering  the  darkness  doubly 
horrible. 

The  current  of  the  Mississippi,  pendinflr  this  ele- 
mentary strife,  was  driven  back  upon  its  source 
with  tne  greatest  velocity  for, several  hours,  in 
consequence  of  an  elevation  of  its  bed.  But  this 
noble  river  was  not  thus  to  be  stayed  in  its  course. 
Ita  accumulated  waters  came  booming  on,  and 
overtoppin?  the  barrier  thus  suddenly  raised,  car- 
ried everything  before  them  with  resistless  power. 
Boats  that  floated  on  its  surface  shot  down  the  de- 
clivity like  an  arrow,  from  a  bow,  amid  roaring 
billows  and  the  wildest  commotion. 

A  few  days'  action  of  this  powerful  current  suffi- 
ced to  wear  away  every  vestige  of  the  barrier  thus 
strangely  interposed,  and  its  waters  moved  on  in 
their  wonted  channels  to  the  ocean.  The  day  that 
succeeded  this  night  of  terror  brought  no  solace  in 
its  dawn.  Shock  followed  shock  ;  a  dense  black 
cloud  of  vapor  overshadowed  the  land,  through 
which  no  sunbeam  found  its  way  to  cheer  the  de- 
sponding heart  of  man,  who,  in  silent  communion 
with  himself,  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  his 
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wickedness 
God. 

The  appearances  which  presented  themselves 
after  the  subsidence  of  the  principal  commotion 
were  such  as  stronc^ly  supported  an  opinion  hei9- 
tofore  advanced!  Hills  had  disappeared  and  lakes 
were  found  in  their  stead ;  ana  numerous  lakes 
became  elevated  ground,  over  the  surface  of  which 
vast  heaps  of  sand  were  scattered  in  every  direc- 
tion, while,  in  many  places  the  earth  for  miles 
was  sunk  below  the  general  level  of  the  surround- 
ing country,  without  being  covered  with  water, 
leaving  an  impression  in  miniature  of  a  catastro- 
phe  much  more  important  in  its  effect,  which  had, 
perhaps,  preceded  it  ages  before. 

One  of  the  lakes  formed  on  this  occasion,  is 
sixty  or  seventy  miles  in  length,  and  from  three  to 
twenty  miles  in  breadth.  It  is  in  some  places  very 
shallow  ;  in  others,  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet 
deep ;  which  is  much  more  than  the  depth  of  the 
Mississippi,  river  in  that  quarter.  In  sailing  over 
its  surface  in  the  light  canoe,  the  voyager  is  struck 
with  astonishment  at  beholding  the  giant  trees  of 
the  forest  standing  partially  exposed  amid  a  waste 
of  waters,  branchless  and  leafless.  But  the  won- 
der is  still  farther  increased  on  casting  his  eye 
through  the  dark  blue  profound,  to  observe  cane- 
brakes  covering  its  bottom,  over  which  a  mammoth 
species  of  testudo  is  occasionally  seen  dragffin^ 
his  slow  length  along, while  countless  myriads^ 
fish  are  sporting  through  the  aquatic  thickets^  But 
if  God  in  his  wrath  has  passed  throuc^h  this  devo- 
ted land,  if  he  touched  the  mountains  and  they 
disappeared  in  the  abyss,  his  beneficent  influence 
is  still  left  in  the  soft  climate,  the  unexampled  fer^ 
tility  of  its  soil,  the  deep  verdure  of  its  forests, 
and  the  choicest  offerings  of  Flora. 


FOURTH    OF   JULY    IN    PALESTINE. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Paxton,  of  Kentucky,  who 
has  just  published  an  interesting  work  on  Pales- 
tine, gives  the  followinj^  sketch  of  the  celebration 
of  our  National  Birth  Day  at  Beyroot.  We  doidit 
if  a  more  curious  one  ever  occurred : — 

The  Fourth  of  July  was  duly  celebrated  at  this 
place,  so  zealous  is  our  consul  for  the  honor  of 
the  country  he  represents.  Our  *^  star-spangled 
banner ''  was  streaming  in  the  wind  over  his  own 
dwelling,  and  the  flags  of  the  different  European 
powers  who  have  consuls  in  this  place  were  rais- 
ed, as  well  also  as  the  red  banner  of  the  Turks,  as 
a  token  of  respect.  We  had  previously  received 
a  polite  invitation  to  dine  with  the  consul  and  his 
lady,  "  on  the  anniversary  of  the  glorious  Fourth.** 
While  we  were  enjoying  a  pleasant  quiet  repast 
within,  the  janissaries  and  servants  were  making 
all  the  noise  they  could  without,  by  firing  muskets 
from  the  tops  of  the  houses,  and  cracking  squibs. 
&c.  We  were  informed  that  preparations  had 
been  made  to  play  off  a  few  fireworks  from  the 
terrace  of  the  new  house  the  consul  was  erectinff| 
and  were  invited  to  go  and  see  them.  A  Uttie 
after  sunset  we  set  out  for  the  place,  which  was 
not  far  distant,  preceded  by  a  janissary,  with  hii 
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dkaiAetdad  staff.  Arrhr^  mt  die  spot,  to  our 
•arprisei  we  foimd  a  company  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred ealleeled.  The  ^ound  ioor  of  the  boilding 
^ad  been  laid,  and  formed  a  fine  open  area  for  the 
seeeptioB  of  t!ie  company ;  seats  had  been  arran- 
ged at  one  end  for  the  accommodation  of  a  few 
£«uropean  friends,  and  the  more  respectable  of  the 
Battres. 

The  janissaries,  with  others  were  busy  in  keep- 
ing up  some  little  bonfires  of  paper,  which  served 
for  the  time  to  illaminate  the  scene ;  others  were 
beating  the  drums,  and  playing  on  the  instruments 
«sed  by  the  Arabs  on  festive  occasions.  Presently 
.  two  of  them,  Moslems,  I  think,  commenced  a  sort 
of  sword  fight  or  dance.  Each  held  in  one  hand 
a  naked  sword,  and  in  the  other  a  thick  huge 
shield  of  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  with  which  to 
ward ofi*  the  blows  of  his  companion.  They  kept 
time  with  the  music,  and  it  was  interesting  to  see 
the  rapidity  of  their  motions  at  times,  and  the  dex- 
terity with  which  each  would  parry  the  thrust  of 
the  other.  When  one  couple  were  fatigued,  an- 
other would  succeed,  and  sometimes  three  or  four 
would  ioin  in.  Their  motions  were  generally 
graceful,  but  frequently  their  gestures  were  ludi- 
crous in  the  extreme.  To  us  it  was  a  novel  sight, 
«ttd  we  could  not  help  thinking  how  strange  it 
was  to  see  these  Turks  skipping  and  jumping 
thus,  and  all  for  American  Independence  !  The 
rockets  and  other  works  went  oflT  in  good  style, 
baskets  with  refreshments  were  brought  in,  and 
ice  creams,  cakes,  and  tea  were  handed  round  to 
us.  The  company  then  dispersed  very  quietly  to 
their  several  homes. 


SKETCHES  OF  AMERICAN  CHARACTER. 

BENJAMIN    FRANKLIN. 

BT  LOSD  BSOUOHAll. 

Thb  following  admirable  sketch  of  the  Ameri- 
caEB  philosopher,  is  from  a  new  work  by  Lord 
Brougham,  recently  published  in  London,  enti- 
tled, ''Statumtn  in  the  Time  of  George  ///."  It 
hasbeen  recently  published  in  this  country : — 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  men  certainly  of 
0ur  times  as  a  politician,  or  of  any  age  as  a  phi- 
losopher was  Franklin  ;  who  also  stands  alone  in 
eombininff  together  these  two  characters,  the 
greatest  that  man  can  sustain,  and  in  this,  that 
having  borne  the  first  part  in  enlarging  science  by 
one  of  the  greatest  discoveries  ever  made,  he  bore 
the  second  in  founding  one  of  the  greatest  em- 
pires in  the  world. 

In  this  truly  great  man  everything  seems  to 
concur  that  goes  toward  the  constitution  of  ex- 
alted merit.  First  he  was  the  architect  of  his 
own  fortune.  Born  in  the  humblest  station,  he 
raised  himself  by  his  talents  and  his  industry, 
first  to  the  nlace  in  societv  which  may  be  attained 
with  the  help  only  of  ordinary  abilities,  great  ap- 
plication, and  good  luck ;  but  next  to  the  loftier 
heights  which  a  daring  and  happy  genius  alone ! 
can  scale  ;  and  the  poor  printer^s  boy  who  at  one  ' 
period  of  his  life  had  no  covering  to  shelter  his 


head  fVom  the  dews  of  ni^ht,  rent  in  livsin  tnb 
proud  dominion  of  England,  and  Kved  to  be  tine 
Ambassador  of  a  Commonwealth  which  be  had 
formed,  at  the  Court  of  the  haughty  Monareha  of 
France  who  had  been  his  alKes. 

Then,  he  had  been  tried  by  prosperity  as  wall 
as  adverse  fortirae,  and  had  passed  unhurt  through 
the  perils  of  both.  No  ordinary  apprentice,  no 
commonplace  journeyman,  ever  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  his  independence  in  habits  of  industry  and 
temperance  more  deep  than  he  did,  whose  geniv 
was  afterward  to  rank  him  with  the  Galileos  and 
the  Newtons  of  the  old  world.  No  patrician  bom 
to  shine  in  Courts,  or  assist  at  the  Councila  «t 
Monarchs,  ever  bore  his  honors  in  a  lofty  station 
more  easily,  or  was  less  spoilt  by  the  enjoymeat 
of  them  than  this  common  workman  did  when  ne- 
gociating  with  Royal  representatives,  or  caressed 
by  all  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  the  most  brilliant 
dourt  in  Europe. 

Again  he  was  self-taught  in  all  he  knew.  .  Hit 
hours  of  study  were  stolen  from  those  of  sleep  and 
of  meals,  or  gafned  by  some  ingenious  contrivance 
for  reading  while  the  work  of  his  daily  calliaff 
went  on.  Assisted  by  none  of  the  helps  which 
affluence  tenders  to  the  studies  of  the  rich,  he  had 
to  supply  the  place  of  tutors  by  redoubled  dili- 
g'ence,  and  of  commentaries,  by  repeated  perosd. 
Nay,  the  possession  of  books  was  to  be  obtained 
b^  copying  what  the  art  which  he  himself  ex^- 
cised,  furnished  easily  to  others. 

Next,  the  circumstances  under  which  others 
succumb  he  made  to  yield,  eud  bent  to  his  own 
purposes — a  successful  leader  of  a  revolt  that  end 
ed  m  complete  triumph  after  appearing  desperate 
for  years ;  a  great  discoverer  m  philosophy  with- 
out the  ordinary  helps  to  knowledge;  a  writer 
famed  for  his  chaste  style  without  a  classical  ed« 
ucation ;  a  skilful  negotiator,  though  never  bred 
to  politics  ;  ending  as  a  favorite,  nay,  a  pattern  of 
fashion,  when  the  guest  of  frivolous  Courts,  the 
life  which  he  had  begun  in  garrets  and  in  work- 
shops. 

Lastly,  combinations  of  faculties,  in  others 
deemed  impossible,  sppeared  easy  and  natural  in 
him.  The  philosopher,  delighting  in  speculation, 
was  also  eminently  a  man  of  action.  Ingenloui 
reasoning,  refined  and  subtle  consultation,  were  in 
him  combined  with  prompt  resolution,  and  inflexi- 
ble firmness  of  purpose.  To  a  lively  fancy,  he 
joined  a  learned  and  deep  reflection ;  his  origins! 
and  inventive  genius  stooped  to  the  convenient  al- 
liance of  the  most  ordinary  prudence  in  every-day 
aflairs;  the  mind  that  soared  above  the  clouds, 
and  was  conversant  with  the  loftiest  of  human  con- 
templations, disdained  not  to  make  proverbs  and 
feign  parables  for  the  guidance  of  apprenticed 
youths  and  servile  maidens ;  and  the  bands  that 
sketched  a  free  constitution  for  a  whole  continent, 
or  drew  down  the  lightning  from  heaven,  easily 
and  cheerfully  lent  themselves  to  simplify  the  ap- 
paratus by  which  truths  were  to  be  illustrated,  or 
discoveries  pursued. 

His  discoveries  were  made  with  hardly  any  ap- 
paratus at  all ;  and  if,  at  any  time  he  had  been  led 
to  employ  instruments  of  a  somewhat  less  ordina- 
ry description,  he  never  rested  satisfied  until  he 
h^ad,  as  it  were,  afterward  translated  the  process 
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km  iai»k«ig  th>  proUam  wkk  saeli  dittqph  8«<> 
Wttery^tkai  yov  might  8»y  belimd  ddtteit  wholly 
imaided  by  tppanttus.  The  experiineiits  by  whkn 
4kB  identity  ef  ligbHiiiig  mod  electricity  was  de* 
nMmttimted,  were  mftde  with  a  sheet  of  brown  pa- 
'^c,  a  bit  of  twine,  a  silk  thread,  and  an  iron  key. 
•  Upon  the  inte^nty  of  this  man,  whether  in  pab- 
Jie  or  in  prirate  life,  there  rests  no  stain.  Strictly 
jwart,  and  even  scmpulously  punctual  in  all  his 
dealings  he  preserved  in  the  highest  degree  that 

a:iilariC]f  which  he  had  practised  as  well  as  in- 
cated  in  the  lowest. 

In  domestic  life  he  was  faultless,  and  in  the  in- 
lereourse  of  society,  delightful.  There  was  a  con- 
stant good  homor  and  a  playful  wit,  easy  and  of 
lugh  relish,  without  any  ambition  to  shine,  the 
aatnral  fruit  of  his  lively  fancy,  his  solid,  natural 
'ipood  sense,  and  his  cheerful  temper,  that  gave  his 
conversation  an  unspeakable  charm,  and  alike  suit- 
ed every  circle,  from  the  humblest  to  the  most 
-devated.  With  all  his  strong  opinions,  so  often 
oolemnly  declared,  so  imperishably  recorded  in  his 
deeds,  he  retained  a  tolerance  for  those  who  dif- 
fered with  him  which  could  not  be  surpassed  ih 
men  whose  principles  hang  so  loosely  about  them 
••  to  be  taken  up  for  a  convenient  cloak,  and  laid 
down  when  found  to  impede  their  progress.  In 
Us  family  he  was  everything  that  worth,  warm 
nfiections,  and  sound  prudence  could  contribute. 
to  make  a  man  both  useful  and  amiable,  respected 
and  beloved.  In  religion  he  would  be  reckoned 
by  many  a  latitudinarian  ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  his 
mind  was  imbued  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  divine 
perfections,  a  constant  impression  of  our  accoun* 
table  nature,  and  a  lively  hope  of  future  enjoy- 
4aent.  Accordingly,  his  death-bed,  the  test  of 
both  faith  and  works,  was  easy  and  placid,  resign- 
ed and  devout,  and  indicated  at  once  an  unflinch- 
ing retrospect  of  the  past,  and  a  comfortable  as* 
aurance  of  the  future. 

If  we  turn  from  the  truly  great  man  whom  we 
^ve  been  contemplating,  to  his  celebrated  contem- 
porary in  the  Old  World,  (Frederick  the  Great,) 
who  only  affected  the  philosophy  that  Franklio 
possessed,  and  employee!  his  talents  for  civil  and 
military  aflairs,  in  extinguishing  that  independence 
which  Franklin's  life  was  consecrated  to  establish, 
the  contrast  is  marvellous,  indeed,  between  the 
Monarch  and  the  Printer. 

GENERAL  WILLIAMS. 

OthoHollakd  Williams  was  descended  from  the 
Bnglish  stock,  his  ancestors  having  emigrated  soon 
after  Lord  Baltimore  became  proprietor  of  the 
Colony  of  Maryland.  His  father  settled  in  the 
County  of  Prince  George,  where  Otho,  his  eldest 
son,  was  bom  in  the  year  1748.  His  father  soon 
afterward  removed  from  Prince  George  to  Freder- 
ic County,  and  settled  near  the  mouth  of  Conogo- 
cheaque  Creek,  where  himself  and  wife  died,  leav- 
ing one  daughter  and  two  sons,  the  eldest  of  the 
latter  not  more  than  twelve  years  old.     A  Scotch 

fentleman  by  the  name  of  Koss  having  married 
is  sister,  Otho  was  taken  under  his  protection, 
and  was  bred  up  in  the  clerk's  office  in  the  coun- 
ty— a  profession  which  presented  better  prospects 
to  a  young  man  than  any  other  office  then  procura* 


hie  under  the  CoIomI  Gkwmmiit  of  Ihiylmid*^ 

Koie  dying.  Colonel  Steel  of  Hagerstown  manMl 
his  widow,  and  eontinned  to  patronise  his  wife's 
brothers.  In  this  sitnatiom  Williams  eontiniied  lu^i^ 
he  was  removed,  just  before  the  war  broke  ont,to 
the  Clerk's  office  in  the  County  of  Baltimore^  of 
which  he  had  the  principal  direction,  and  the  bttei* 
ness  of  which  he  conducted  with  exempkury  pio- 
priety.  Anxious  to  draw  his  sword  in  aefeaee  of 
his  oppressed  country,  as  soon  as  the  last  resort 
became  inevitable,  Williams  was  appointed  Lien- 
tenant  in  the  company  of  riflemen  raised  in  the 
County  of  Frederic,  commanded  by  Captain 
Price,  and  marched  in  1775  to  the  American  eamp 
before  Boston.  In  1776,  a  rifle  regiment  was 
formed,  of  which  Stephenson  was  appointed  col- 
onel, Rawlins,  lieutenant-colonel  and  Williams 
minor. 

Stephenson  soon  dying,  the  command  of  the 
regiment  devolved  upon  Rawlins,  who  with  his  ve- 
jOfiment  formed  a  part  of  the  garrison  of  Fort 
Washington,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  when  as- 
sailed by  Sir  William  Howe,  pushing  Washington 
over  the  North  river.  In  this  attack,  the  riie 
regiment  opposed  the  Hessian  column,  and  be- 
haved to  admiration,  holding  for  a  long  time  vic- 
tory in  suspense,  and  severely  crippling  its  adver- 
sary. The  Fort  was  nevertheless  carried  by  oa^ 
pitulation,  and  its  garrison  became  prisonera  of 
war.  After  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne's  anny. 
Colonel  Wilkinson,  adjutant-general  to  OenenJ 
Gates,  who  was  personally  attached  to  Msrjor 
Williams,  procured  his  exchange  for  Major  Aeh- 
land,  wounded  in  the  first  action  between  the 
Northern  armies,  and  left  on  the  ground,  with 
many  others,  to  the  mercy  of  the  American  gen- 
eral. While  in  captivity,  Williams  became  enti- 
tled to  the  command  of  a  regiment ;  and  as  soon 
as  he  was  exchanged,  he  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  sixth  Maryland.  The  Maryland  and  Delaware 
lines  having  been  detached  to  South  Carolina  soon 
after  the  reauction  of  Charleston.  Colonel  Williams 
accompanied  the  Baron  De  Kalb ;  and  after  Gen- 
eral Gates  took  command  of  the  army,  he  was 
called  to  the  important  station  of  adjutant-gener- 
al to  the  same. 

He  bore  a  distinguished  part  in  the  battle  of  the 
sixteenth  of  August,  and  shared  with  the  general 
in  the  bitter  adversity  of  that  disastrous  period. 
When  Greene  took  command  of  the  Southern 
army.  Colonel  Williams  was  retained  in  the  station 
he  then  occupied,  which  he  held  to  the  end  of  the 
war,  enjoying  the  uninterrupted  confldence  of  his 
commander,  and  the  esteem  of  his  fellow-soldiers. 

Throughout  the  important  campaign  which  fol- 
lowed, he  acted  a  conspicuous  part,  and  greatly 
contributed  by  the  honorable  and  intelligent  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  the  station  which  he  held, 
to  the  successful  issue  of  Greene's  operations. 
At  the  head  of  the  light  troops,  during  our  difficnlt 
retreat,  he  was  signally  efficient  in  holding  the 
army  safe  until  it  effected  its  passage  across  the 
river  Dan;  and  after  Greene's  return  to  North 
Carolina,  when,  to  save  that  State,  the  American 
general  was  constrained  to  put  to  hazard  his  in- 
ferior force,  he  was  not  less  useful  in  thwarting  I 
the  various  attempts  of  Lord  Comwallis  to  strike 
his  antagonist.     He  seconded  with  vigor  and  ef- 
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feet  kis  Oenend  in  the  ields  of  OviUbrd,  of  Hob- 
lock,  attd  of  Eotaw,  imTambly  exeitiog  by  his  im- 
pressiTe  example  officer  mad  loldier  to  the  anima- 
ted dispky  of  tkill  and  courage.  Returning,  upon 
peace,  to  his  natire  state,  the  Ooremraent,  desi- 
rous, {at  that  time  common  through  America,)  to 
reward,  whererer  it  had  the  power,  those  officers 
and  soldiers  who  continued  to  the  last,  bestowed 
upon  this  distinguished  patriot  the  collectorshijp 
of  the  port  of  Baltimore — the  most  lucratire  of- 
fice within  its  gift.  On  the  adoption  of  the  pres- 
ent constitution  and  firovemment  of  the  Union, 
Washington  was  called  to  the  presidency,  and  of 
course  continued  Williams,  with  whose  merit  he 
was  particulary  acquainted,  in  his  office. 

Previous  to  this  epoch,  he  intermarried  with 
Miss  Mary  Smith,  daughter  of  William  Smith, 
Esq.,  one  of  the  ancient  and  most  respectable  in- 
habitants of  the  town,  by  whom  he  had  four  sons, 
all  of  whom  survived  their  parents^  General 
Williams^  health  had  for  many  years  before  his 
death  been  very  delicate,  resulting  from  the  hard- 
ships incident  to  military  life,  increased  in  his 
ease  by  the  severe  treatment  experienced  while 
a  prisoner  in  New  York,  which  was  peculiarly 
oppressive  at  that  period,  while  Sir  William 
Howe  commanded  the  British  forces  in  America. 
Vainly  attempting,  by  change  of  climate,  and  every 
other  advisable  measure,  to  stop  the  menacing 
disease,  he,  unhappily  for  his  country,  his  family 
and  his  friends,  feU  a  victim  to  the  pulmonary 
eompkint  in  July  1794^  on  his  way  to  the  Sweet 
Springs.  His  amiable  and  disconsolate  wife  soon 
fell  the  victim  of  grief,  exhibiting  a  rare  display  of 
the  tenderness  and  ardor  of  conjugal  love.  Brig- 
adier-general Williams  was  about  five  feet  ten  in- 
ches high,  erect  and  elegant  in  form,  made  for 
activity  rather  than  strength.  His  countenance 
was  expressive,  and  the  faithful  mdex  of  his  warm 
and  honest  heart. 

Pleasing  in  his  address,  he  never  failed  to  make 
himself  acceptable,  in  whatever  circle  he  moved, 
notwithstanding  a  sternness  of  character  which 
was  sometimes  manifested  with  too  much  asperi- 
ty. He  was  beneficent  to  his  friends,  but  very 
cold  to  all  whose  correctness  in  moral  principle 
became  questionable  in  his  mind.  As  a  soldier, 
he  may  be  called  a  rigid,  not  a  cruel,  disciplina- 
rian :  obeying  with  exactitude  his  superior,  he 
exacted  the  luce  obedience  from  his  inferior.  He 
possessed  that  range  of  mind,  although  self-edu- 
eated,  which  entitled  him  to  the  highest  military 
station,  and  was  actuated  by  true  courage  which 
can  refuse  as  well  as  give  battle. — Soarincr  far 
above  the  reach  of  vulgar  praise,  he  singly  aimed 
at  promoting  the  common  weal,  satisfied  with  the 
consciousness  of  doing  right,  and  desiring  only 
that  share  of  applause  which  was  justly  his  own. 
There  was  a  loftiness  and  liberality  in  his  charac- 
ter which  forbade  resort  to  intrigue  and  hypoc- 
risy in  accomplishment  of  his  views,  and  rejected 
the  contemptible  practice  of  disparaging  others  to 
exalt  himself.  In  the  field  of  battle  he  was  self- 
possessed,4ntelligent  and  ardent ;  in  camp  circum- 
spect, attentive  aud  systematic  ;  in  council  sin- 
cere, deep  and  perspicuous.  During  the  cam- 
paigns of  General  Greene,  he  was  uniform- 
ly one  of  his  few  advisers,  and  held .  his    un- 


cfaanged  eonfi^Miee*    Nor  was  he  lees 

by  his  brother,  ofieera,  or  leas  respected  by  lus 

soldiery. 

PrevioQB  to  the  disbandment  of  the  army,  Ckm^ 
gross  manifested  their  seme  of  Williams'  merit 
and  services,  by  promotiDg  him  to  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general,  of  which  we  hare  his  own  Ac- 
count, in  a  letter  to  his  friend,  Major  Pnidletoo, 
written  in  Philadelphia,  and  dated  May  •uili- 
teenth,  1782:— 

"  Mt  Deak  Pendleton  :  Your  laconic  episde 
of  the  twentieth  of  April  was  handed  to  me  bt 
General  St.  Clair,  in  the  situation  you  wifiliea 
Involved  in  scenes  of  the  most  agreeable  amuse- 
ments, I  have  scarcely  had  time  for  reflection: 
therefore  if  I  have  been  guilty  of  any  omissions 
toward  you  or  any  of  my  southern  friends,  I  hope 
it  will  be  imputed  to  the  infatuating  pleasures  of 
the  metropolis.  My  promotion  (for  which  I  am 
principally  indebted  to  my  invaluable  friend  Gen- 
eral Greene)  might  prove  the  eflicacy  of  making 
a  short  campaign  to  court,  (especially  as  it  had 
been  once  rejected,)  if  the  circumstances  which 
attended  it  did  not  too  evidently  discover  how 
much  the  greatest  men  are  actuated  by  caprice^ 
and  how  HaUe  the  most  respectable  bodies  are  to 
inconsistencies.  Upon  the  application  of  General 
Greene,  seconded  by  the  recommendation  of 
Washington,  the  votes  of  Congress  were  tdcen 
whether  I  should  or  should  not  t>e  made  a  briga- 
dier, in  consequence  of  former  resolves,  which 
very  clearly,  in  my  opinion,  gave  me  a  right  to 
promotion.  It  was  resolved  in  the  negative. 
Upon  the  second  motion  in  Congress  the  same 
letters  were  reconsidered,  and  the  man  whose  le- 
gal claim  was  rejected  (because  it  was  inconveni- 
ent or  might  give  umbrage  to  others)  is  promo- 
ted in  consideration  of  his  distinguished  talents 
and  services.  I  wish  I  may  be  always  able  to 
justify  and  maintain  an  opinion  that  does  me  s# 
much  honor.  If  Congress  will  please  to  wink  at 
my  imperfections,  I  will  be  careful  not  to  meddle 
with  theirs.'* 


ODE 

Written  for  the  oecanon  of  the  celebration  of  tho 
anniversarj  of  the  Inaaguration  of  Waahinfton,  aa  First  Prec 
dent  of  the  United  States,  thirtieth  of  April,  1789  :  bj  W.  0 
Bryant. 

Grbat  were  the  hearts  and  strong  the  mhidfl^ 

Of  those  who-framed,  in  high  debate^ 
The  immortal  league  of  love  that  binds 

Our  fair  broad  empire^  state  with  stata^ 

And  erer  hallowed  be  the  boor, 
When,  as  the  ausptcioas  task  was  doiii^ 

A  nation's  gift,  the  sword  of  power, 
Was  given  to  glory^s  unspoiled  son. 

That  noble  race  is  gone;  the  sons 

Of  fifty  yeara  have  risen  and  set] 
The  holy  links  those  mighty  ones 

Had  forged  and  knit,  are  brighter  yet 

Wide— 4S  our  own  free  raos  i 

Wide  shall  it  stretch  the  elastie 
And  bind,  in  everlasting  peaoe^ 

State  after  state,  a  mighty  trthL 
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AMERICUS  VESPUCIUS.— Born,  1451— Died,  1614. 

Americus  Vespucius,  or  more  properly  Amerigo 
Vespucci,  a  Florentine  gentleman,  from  whom 
America  derives  its  name,  was  bom  March  9,  1451, 
of  an  ancient  family.  His  father,  who  was  an  Ital- 
ian merchant,  brought  him  up  in  this  business,  and 
his  profession  led  him  to  visit  Spain  and  other  coun- 
tiles.  Being  eminently  skilled  in  all  the  sciences 
subservient  ^o  navigation,  and  possessing  an  enter- 
prising spirit,  he  became  desirous  of  seeing  the  new 
world,  which  Columbus  had  discovered  in  1492. 
He  accordingly  entered  as  a  merchant  on  board  the 
small  fleet  of  four  ships,  equipped  by  the  merchants 
of  Seville  and  set  out  under  the  command  of  Ojeda. 

According  to  Amerigo's  own  account  he  sailed 
from  Cadiz,  May  20,  1497,  and  returned  to  the 
same  port,  October  15,  1498,  having  discovered  the 
coast  of  Paria  and  passed  as  far  as  me  gulf  of  Mex- 
ico. If  this  statement  is  correct,  he  saw  the  con- 
tinent before  Columbus ;  but  its  correctness  has 
been,  disproved,  and  the  voyage  of  Ojeda  was  not 
made  until  1499,  which  Amerigo  calls  his  second 
voyage,  falsely  representing  that  he  himself  had  the 
command  of  six  vessels.  He  sailed  May  20,  1499, 
mider  the  command  of  Ojeda,  and  proceeded  to  the 
Antilles  islands,  and  thence  to  the  coast  of  Guiana 
and  Venezuela,  and  returned  to  Cadiz  in  November, 
1*500.  After  his  return,  Emanuel,  kirg  of  Portugal, 
who  was  jealous  of  the  success  and  glory  of  Spain, 
invited  him  to  his  kingdom,  and  gave  him  the  com- 
mand of  three  ships  to  make  a  third  voyage  of  dis- 
corery.    He  sailed  from  Lisbon,  May  10,  1501,  and 


ran  down  the  coasts  of  Africa  as  far  as  Sierra  Leone 
and  the  coast  of  Angola,  and  then  passed  over  to 
Brazil  in  South  America,  and  continued  his  discov- 
eries to  the  south  as  far  as  Patagonia.  He  then  re- 
turned to  Sierra  Leone  and  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and 
entered  again  the  port  of  Lisbon,  September  4, 1502. 

King  Emanuel,  highly  gratified  by  his  success, 
equipped  for  him  six  ships,  with  which  he  sailed  on 
his  fourth  and  last  voyage.  May  10,  1503.  It  was 
his  object  to  discover  a  western  passage  to  the  Mo- 
lucca islands.  He  passed  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
entered  the  bay  of  All  Saints  in  Brazil.  Having  pro- 
visions for  only  twenty  months,  and  being  detained 
on  the  coast  of  Brazil  by  bad  weather  and  contrary 
winds  five  months,  he  formed  the  resolution  of  re- 
turning to  Portugal,  where  he  arrived  June  14,  1504. 
As  he  carried  home  with  him  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  the  Brazil  wood,  and  other  articles  of  value, 
he  was  received  with  joy.  It  was  soon  after  this 
period,  that  he  wrote  an  account  of  his  four  voyages. 
It  was  probably  published  about  the  year  1507,  for 
in  that  year  he  went .  from  Lisbon  to  Seville,  and 
King  Ferdinand  appointed  him  to  draw  sea-charts 
with  the  title  of  chief  pilot.  He  died  at  the  island 
of  Tercera  in  1514,  aged  about  sixty-three  years,  or 
agreeably  to  another  account,  at  Seville,  in  1512. 

As  he  published  the  first  book  and  chart,  descri- 
bing the  new  world,  and  as  he  claimed  the  honour  of 
first  discovering  the  continent,  the  new  world  has 
received  from  him  the  name  of  America.  His  pre- 
tensions, however,  to  this  first  discovery,  do  not  seem 
to  be  well  supported  against  the  claims  of  Columbus, 
to  whom  the  hoi^M^ur  is  uniformly  ascribed  by  ^ 
Spanish  historians,  and  who  first  saw  the  continent 
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m  1498.  Herrera,  who  compiled  his  general  hh- 
lory  of  America  from  the  most  anthontiek  records, 
•ays,  that  Amerigo  never  made  bat  two  royages, 
and  those  were  with  Ojeda  in  1499  and  1501,  and 
that  his  relation  of  his  other  voyagos  was  prored  to 
be  a  rtiere  imj>osition.  This  charge  needs  to  be 
confirmed  by  strong  proof,  for  Amerigo's  book  was 
published  within  ten  years  of  the  period  assigned 
for  his  first  Toyage,  when  the  facts  must  have  been 
fresh  in  the  memories  of  thousands.  Besides  the 
improbability  of  his  beings  guilty  of  faktfying  dates, 
as  he  was  accused,  which  arises  from  this  circum- 
stance, it  is  very  possible,  that  the  Spanish  writers 
might  have  felt  a  national  resentment  against  him 
for  having  deserted  the  service  of  Spain.  But  the 
evidence  against  the  honesty  of  Amerigo  is  very 
convincing.  Neither  Martyr  nor  Benzoni,  who 
were  Italians,  natives  of  the  same  country,  and  the 
former  of  whom  was  a  contemporary,  attribute  to 
him  the  first  discovery  of  the  continent.  Martyr 
published  the  first  general  history  of  the  new  world, 
and  Ids  epistles  contain  an  account  of  all  the  remark- 
able events  of  his  time.  All  the  Spanish  historians 
are  against  Amerigo.  Herrera  brings  against  him 
the  testimony  of  Ojeda  as  given  in  a  judicial  inquiry. 
Fonseca,  who  gave  Ojeda  the  license  for  his  voyage, 
was  not  reinsta  ed  in  the  direction  of  Indian  affairs 
until  after  the  time,  which  Amerigo  assigns  for  the 
commencement  of  his  first  voyage.  Other  circum- 
stances might  be  mentioned ;  and  the  whole  mass 
of  evidence  it  is  difficult  to  resist.  The  book  of 
Amerigo  was  probably  published  about  a  year  afler 
the  death  of  Columbus,  when  his  pretensions  could 
be  advanced  without  the  fear  of  refutation  from  that 
illustrious  navigator.  But  however  this  controversy 
may  be  decided,  it  is  well  known,  that  the  honour 
otjirst  discovering  the  continent  belones  neither  to 
Columbus  nor  to  Vespucci,  even  admitting  the  rela- 
tion of  the  latter;  but  to  the  Cabots,  who  sailed 
from  England.  A  life  of  Vespucci  was  published 
at  Florence  by  Bandani,  1742,  in  which  an  attempt 
is  made  to  support  his  pretensions.  Belknap. 


CRUISE  OP  THE  VINCENNEa 

Wb  have  the  pleasure  to  lay  before  our  readers 
the  following  particulars  of  the  recent  cruise  of  the 
United  States'  ship  Vincennes,  John  H.  Aulick, 
Esq.,  commander,  in  the  Pacifick  and  Indian  oceans. 
The  details  will  be  found  of  much  interest  and 
will  amply  compensate  the  reader  for  the  time  devoted 
to  them. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  Vincennes  sailed 
from  this  port  on  the  sixth  of  November,  1833,  and 
has  been  absent  from  the  United  States  two  years 
and  seven  months. 


The  Vincennes  having  been  engaged  for  several 
months  in  the  usual  duties  of  a  cruiser  on  the  western 
coast  of  South  America,  took  leave  of  the  squadron 
at  Callao,  on  the  twenty-first  of  July,  1835,  and 
touching  at  Payta,  took  her  departure  on  a  cruise 
through  Polynesia  and  the  East  Indies. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  August  following,  she  made 
the  Marquesas,  and  earlv  the  next  day  anchored  at 
Nukahia,  one  of  the  Washington  group,  where, 
iuang  her  stay,  she  was  visited  by  the  natives, 


whom  she  foond  to  be  in  geHeral  well  dieposQif 
towards  our  countrymen,  aind  eager  in  the  ii  iifliU 
with  ships  for  such  necMsariee  as  the  island  eaa 
furnish.  Proceeding  from  the  Washington  islands 
to  Tahiti,  she  anchored  first  at  Matavai  bay ;  aai 
afterward  at  Papiete,  the  residence  of  Queen  Po- 
mare.  Here  she  reeipvocmted  dfilittes  with  thm 
authorities,  and  renewed  the  friendly  aaenraacM 
which  preserve  to  our  traders  ^e  advantages  of  m 
resort  where  supplies  are  plentiful  and  the  faarfoMirv 
singularly  convenient  and  secure. 

Arriving  next  at  die  Friendly  islands,  the  Vitt- 
cennes  anchored  at  Port  Refuge,  Vavaoo,  «  spol 
seldom  visited  by  ships  of  war,  but  a  favourite  ren- 
dezvous for  whalers  after  a  long  cruise.  Sevenl 
whale-ships  were  already  at  anchor,  and  it  was 
learned  that  the  island  was  under  good  regiriatioM^ 
ably  enforced  by  an  intelligent  and  energettck  ruler 
so  that  the  advantages  of  the  harbour  could,  for  thm 
future,  be  enjoyed  without  the  risk  of  violence  from 
the  natives,  to  whom  rapine  was,  a  short  time  since, 
imhappily  familiar.  After  a  delay  long  enough  to 
produce  such  impressions  as  it  was  desirable  ta  cul- 
tivate, the  ship  proceeded  to  the  Navigator's  islandSr 
at  one  of  which,  (Otewhy,)  a  part  of  the  crew  of 
the  whale-ship  Wm.  Pemi,  had  lately  been  cut  oC 
Having  approached  within  a  few  miles  of  Otewhy,  the 
ship  was  oisgnised  to  preyent  premature  alarm,  aad 
soon  received  a  visit  from  the  natives.  These  wef 
all  detained  on  board,  while  an  armed  force  of  sea* 
men  and  marines  was  sent  ashore,  with  orders  to 
take,  alive  or  dead,  the  chief  Popetano,  who  had 
committed  the  outrage  upon  the  Wm.  Penn's  boats, 
or,  in  case  of  his  escape,  to  bum  all  the  proper^, 
which  could  be  ascertained  to  belong  to  him.  Land- 
ing in  obedience  to  these  orders,  the  party  proceeded, 
under  the  guidance  of  a  European  resident,  several 
miles  into  the  interiour,  searching  the  villages 
through  which  they  passed  for  the  criminal,  but  care- 
fully avoiding  all  violence  towards  those  who  had 
not  been  engaged  in  the  murder.  During  these  pro- 
ceedings, no  interruption  was  experienced  from  the 
natives,  who  were  themselves  frequent  sufiems 
from  the  aggressions  of  this  same  Popetano,  a^ 
seemed  generally  desirous  to  be  relieved  of  Ui 
presence  ;  he  had,  however,  taken  the  alarm,  afA 
made  his  escape  into  the  interiour  of  the  island,  «9 
that  aAer  a  miitless  search  of  several  hours,  )il 
houses  were  reduced  to  ashes,  and  his  property  Ae 
stroyed  wherever  it  could  be  found.  Having  efieclM 
this  end  and  taken  other  measures  to  ensure  V 
friendly  reception  to  any  ships  that  may  in  future 
visit  the  island,  the  Vincennes  took  leave  of  Otewhy, 
in  the  confidence  that  the  punishment  which  had 
been  inflicted  on  a  real  aggressor  had  not  been  pro- 
ductive of  better  eflecls  than  the  justice  with  which 
the  innocent  had  been  carefully  exempted  from  tim 
smallest  share  of  it. 

Touching  at  Wallis's  island  for  supplies  of  water, 
the  ship  proceeded  next  to  Kotumah,  and,  after  a 
short  delay  there,  to  the  Ladrone  islands,  with  the 
principal  of  which,  (Guam,)  she  communicated. 
From  Guam  she  continued  towards  the  Pelew 
islands,  which  were  made  on  the  twenty-sixth  of 
November  so  that  on  the  following  day  she  was  vis% 
ited  by  canoes  from  Carrol,  famous  as  the  territoiy 
of  Abe  Thule,  the  kind  entertainer  of  Captain 
Wilson  and  the  father  of  Prince  Le  Boo. 
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li  may  bo  necessary  lo  meatioB  thai  the  Pelew 
Uaiifb  ure  surrounded  by  a  reef  which  makes  out 
to  aeay  wiik  a  ciurreiU  ruiming  arouiid  it  so  rapidly, 
thMi  vesiitils  which  unwarily  approach  too  near  the 
land  in  a  light  breeze  are  sometimes  carried  among 
the  breakers  and  wrecked.  This  accident  lately 
befaU  the  ship  Mentor,  Captain  Bernard,  which  was 
cast  away  on  a  shoal  to  the  northward  of  Babelihoop, 
when  the  crew  betaking  themselves  to  the  boais, 
were  afterward  captured  by  the  natives  in  their 
canoes,  and  three  of  them  detained,  Captain  Bernard 
and  six  others  being  permitted  to  depart.  It  was  to 
rescue  these  men  that  the  Yincennes  went  to  the 
Peiew  islands. 

Upon  anchoring  at  Cailrol,  information  was  re- 
ceived that  two  out  of  the  three  Americans  were 
still  at  Aracolon,  and  a  demand  being  sent  for  them, 
answer  was  returned  that  they  wore  hostages  for 
three  chiefs  who  had  gone  away  with  Captain  Ber- 
nard to  receive  certain  presents  which  had  been 
proinised  to  the  natives  for  their  services  in  facilita- 
ting his  departure  from  the  island.  This  accorded 
wiUi  an  account  which  had  been  previously  obtained 
of  Captain  Bernard's  having  been  thrown  upon  Lord 
North's  island,  and  escaping  thence,  leaving  a  num- 
ber ef  men  behind.  The  Yincennes  accordingly  sailed 
for  Iiord  North's  isUtnd,  where  she  arrived  on  the 
9th  of  December,  and  found  one  of  the  Pelew  chiefs, 
who  was  in  ill  health,  and  gave  an  account  of  the 
nine  who  landed  there,  saying  that  two  had  been 


taken  off  by  ships  in  passing,  while  ail  the  rest  ex- 
cept himself  had  died.     An  armed  party  being  land-  . 
d  the  next  day  to  search  the  inland  found  confirma- 
tion of  this  story,  and  the  ship  returned  with  the 
recovered  chief  to  the  Pelew  inlands. 

Upon  her  arrival  at  Carrol  an  expedition  was 
/ittea  out  consisting  of  one  hundred  ana  twenty-two 
officers  and  men,  who  proceeded  to  Aracolon,  and 
after  an  absence  of  foiur  days,  returned  to  the  ship 
having  recovered  Meader  and  Davis  in  exchange 
for  the  Pelew  survivor. 

From  these  islands  the  Yincennes  proceeded  to 
Lintin,  when,  as  soon  as  her  arrival  was  announced 
to  the  authorities  she  received  the  usual  whimsical 
order  to  depart  immediately,  which  was  of  course 
honoured  with  as  little  attention  as  **  Old  China 
Customs"  have  generally ,  commanded.  Leaving 
Lintin  she  touched  at  Singapore,  and  on  the  16th 
of  February,  arrived  at  Qualla  Battoo,  where  remain- 
ing several  days,  she  exchanged  salutes  and  friei^dly 
visits  with  the'  Rajah,  and,  it  is  hoped,  contributed  to 
the  re-establishment  of  the  good  understanding  which 
had  been  temporarily  interrupted  by  the  affair  of  the 
ship  Friendship  and  the  consequent  visit  of  the 
frigate  Potomack. 

From  Qualla  Battoo  she  had  a  prosperous  voyage 
of  thirty-nine  days  to  the  cape  of  Good  Hope, 
whence  she  returned  to  the  United  States  by  the 
way  of  St.*^  Helena. 

Norfolk  Beacon. 


[VieworilaTseillet.] 


AMERICAN  COMMERCE. 

Maessillbs,  an  ancient  French  city,  the  capital 
^  the  department  Benches  du  Rh6ne,  and  the  prin- 
cipal French  port  in  the  Mediterranean,  is  situa- 
iitd  at  the  gulf  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  Rh6ne, 
and  its  harfa^ur  is  capable  of  accommodatirg  more 


than  two  hundred  vessels  at  a  time.  In  addition 
lo  this  there  has  been  a  new  port  recently  con- 
structed sufficiently  large  to  receive  ships  of  the  line, 
the  other  being  only  capable  of  admitting  frigates. 

Marseilles,  considered  by  many  the  finest  city  of 
France,  is  discovered  at  the  distance  of  a  league  on 
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the  land-aide,  from  the  height  called  I^  Viste,  in 
the  form  of  a  crescent,  only  by  the  masts  and  Flags 
of  the  ships  of  various  nations.  The  approach  to  it 
by  a  spacious  avenue  hned  with  trees  and  well-buih 
^uses  detached  from  each  other,  gives  promise  of 
a  splendid  city.  On  the  left,  a  rich  landscape  opens, 
thickly  studded  with  country-houses  ;  on  the  ri^ht 
is  the  long  roadstead,  crowded  with  ships,  its  sides 
indented  with  a  curious  and  picturesque  diversity, 
with  the  isles  of  if,  Pomegues,  and  Ratoneau ;  and, 
in  the  distance,  the  Mediterranean  sea.  Marseilles 
is  composed  of  the  old  and  new  towns  ;  the  latter 
forming  two  thirds  of  the  whole,  elegantly  built, 
and  several  houses  bearing  marks  of  the  chisel 
of  the  celebrated  sculptor  Puget.  There  is  an 
academy,  library,  museum,  garden  of  plants,  and  an 
observatory,  built  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  last  century. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  establishments 
of  the  town.  The  style  of  structure  is  simple,  and 
the  situation  admirable,  commanding  the  port  with 
its  forests  of  masts  and  rigging,  the  boundless  sea, 
and  the  country  like  one  cultivated  garden  or  orna- 
mental landscape,  over  which  are  spread  the  beauti- 
ful country-houses  called  bastides.  The  most  dis- 
tinguished edifice  is  the  hotel  de  viile,  or  town-hall, 
built  by  Puget ;  its  facade  ornamented  with  bass- 
reliefs  in  white  marble,  and  the  arms  of  France, 
sormonnted  once  more  by  the  Royal  crown,  after 
having  been  displaced  by  the  cap  of  libefly,  which 
gave  way  in  its  turn  to  the  crown  imperial.  The 
sculptured  escutcheon  of  France  is  considered  a 
chef  d'cBUvre,  and  is  said  to  have  excited  the  ad- 
miration of  Bernini  on  his  first  arrival  in  France. 
The  Lazaretto  is  a  vast  enclosure  on  the  coast,  to 
the  northwest,  and  only  a  short  distance  from  the 
town.  The  aspect  of  the  port  from  the  top  of  the 
hill  which  joins  the  new  boulevards,  formerly  called 
**Montagne  Bonaparte,"  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
that  can  be  imagined ;  presenting  the  costumes  of 
every  nation — Turks,  Greeks,  Jews,  Dutch,  En- 
glish, Russian — merchants,  sailors,  porters,  moving 
and  mingling  with  prodigious  activity.  When  ap- 
proached very  near,  however,  much  of  the  enchant- 
ment vanishes,  from  the  brutality  of  the  sailors  and 
porters,  the  fume?  of  brandy  and  tobacco,  and  some- 
times the  still  more  offensive  exhalations  of  the 
port,  which  is  protected  from  the  winds,  and  conse- 
quently stagnant.  These  exhalations  do  not,  however, 
it  appears,  affect  the  publick  health,  or  even  offend 
the  sense  of  those  who  are  habituated  to  them.  A 
singular  phenomenon  occurred  in  the  beginning  of 
1812  :  the  waters  suddenly  retreated  from  the  port, 
leaving  the  vessels  stranded  in  the  dark,  muddy,  and 
fetid  bottom — a  fearful  spectacle.  The  inhabitants 
looked  on  the  consternation,  which  became  still 
more  dreadful  when,  after  the  lapse  of  half  an  hour, 
the  waves  returned  with  a  furious  roaring,  dashed 
against  the  quays,  threatened  to  inundate  the  town, 
and  then  resumed  their  usual  limits  and  tranquillity, 
leaving  all  the  ships  uninjured  and  afloat. 

The  exchange  is  not  striking  as  a  building,  but 
presents  a  scene  of  remarkable  activity  and  curious 
grouping.  It  opens  and  closes,  at  the  striking  of  the 
clock,  by  beat  of  drum.  The  arsenal  is  admired, 
but  rather  from  the  want  of  comparison  with  edifi- 
ces of  a  high  order.  The  fishmarket-hall,  built  by 
Puget,  and  a  new  market-house,  with  a  handsome 
Tuscan  colonnade,  strike  the  spectator  more  agree- 
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ably.  The  cathedral  church,  supposed  to  be  the  eUert 
in  France,  has  little  else  to  distinguish  it.  The  the- 
atre, facing  a  new  and  beautiful  street,  is  oae  of  the 
best  built  in  France,  at  least  oat  of  Paris.  The 
streets  and  places  in  the  new  town  are  well  design- 
ed, spacious,  and  elegantly  built,  with  flagged  foot* 
paths^ — a  distinction  in  France,  at  least  in  the  prov- 
inces The  line  of  building  from  the  gate  of  Aix, 
by  which  Marseilles  i«  entered  by  the  Paris  road 
through  the  town,  to  the  rue  de  Rome,  by  which  it 
is  entered  from  the  opposite  or  Italian  road,  has  both 
grandeur  and  beauty.  The  '<  courses,"  forming  the 
intermediate  parts  of  this  line  within  the  town,  pre- 
sent a  remarkable  and  picturesque  coup  d'oeil  on  Sun- 
days, when  it  would  seem  as  if  Marseilles  disgorged 
its  whole  population  into  them. 

The  favourite  excursion  by  water  is  to  the  ch&tean 
dlf,  a  castle  and  prison  on  a  small  island  at  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour,  which  had  amongst  its  prison- 
ers Mirabeau,  before  the  revolution,  and  after  it  the 
duke  of  Orleans  (£galit6)  and  his  younger  son. 
This  castle,  in  the  centre  of  the  harbour,^n  the  cen- 
tral and  largest  of  the  three  islets,  defends  the  har- 
bour, by  its  batteries.  The  commerce  of  Marseilles, 
essentially  maritime,  embraces  the  southern  coast  of 
France,  the  Levant,  the  coasts  of  Italy,  Spain,  Af- 
rica, the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantick, 
the  French  settlements  in  the  West  and  East  Indies. 
Its  manufactuces  are  chiefly  tobacco,  printed  goods, 
hats,  glass,  porcelain,  china,  soap,  coral,  &c.  The 
common  people  preserve  in  their  physiognomy  and 
manners  no  trace  of  their  Grecian  or  Roman  ori^, 
or  antique  civilization  :  they  are  harsh-looking,  im- 
petuous, and  rude  ;  but  brave,  frank,  and  kind.  The 
discrepance  between  the  manners  of  the  people,  and 
the  mildness  and  beauty  of  the  climate  and  the 
country,  is  ascribed  by  some  philosophical  obserren 
to  the  *<  mistral,"  a  parching  cold  northeast  wind, 
which  blows  with  great  violence,  and  produces  the 
most  painful  effects  upon  the  skin  and  nerves. 
When  this  wind  does  not  blow,  the  winter  is  as  mild 
as  spring  elsewhere. 

The  city  of  Marseilles  has  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  it  is  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  miles  S.  by  £.  of  Lyons,  and  three 
hundred  E.  N.  E.  of  Bourdeaux.  Lon.  5^  24.'  E^ 
lat.  43°  17'  N. 


NOBLE   SENTIMENTS. 

Lord  Erskitte  was  distinguished  through  life 
for  independence  of  principle,  for  his  integrity, 
and  for  his  scrupulous  adherence  to  truth.  He 
once  explained  the  rule  of  his  conduct,  which 
ought  to  be  generally  known  and  adopted.  It 
ought  to  be  deeply  engraved  on  everv  heart.  He 
said  "  It  was  the  first  command  and  counsel  of 
youth,  always  to  do  what  my  conscience  told  me 
to  be  a  duty,  and  to  leave  the  consequences  to 
God.  I  shall  carry  with  me  the  memory,  and  I 
trust  the  practice,  of  this  paternal  lesson  to  the 
grave.  I  have  hitherto  followed  it,  and  hare  no 
reason  to  complain  that  my  obedience  to  it  hM 
been  a  temporal  sacrifice.  I  have  found  it,  on  the 
contrary,  the  road  to  prosperity  and  wealth,  j 
I  shall  point  it  out  as  such  to  my  children.'' 
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VALUE  OF  THE  WILLOW. 

The  importance  of  the  willow  to  man  has  been 
recognised  from  the  earliest  ages,  and  baskets  made 
from  willow-twigs  were  probably  among  the  very 
first  of  human  manufactures  in  countries  where  these 
trees  abound.  The  Romans  used  the  twigs  for  bind- 
ing thehr  vines  and  tying  their  reeds  in  bundles,  and 
made  all  sorts  of  baskets  of  them.  A  crop  of  wii 
lows  was  considered  so  valuable  in  the  time  of  Cato, 
that  he  ranks  the  saliotum,  or  willow-field,  next 
in  value  to  the  vineyard  and  the  garden.  In  France, 
the  leaves  whether  in  a  green  or  dried  state,  are  con- 
sidered the  very  best  food  for  cows  and  goats  ;  and 
horses  in  some  places  are  fed  entirely  on  them  from 
the  end  of  August  till  November.  Horses  so  fed, 
it  is  stated  will  travel  twenty  leagues  a  day  without 
being  fatigued.  In  the  north  of  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, and  in  Lapland,  the  inner  bark  is  kiln  dried, 
and  ground  for  the  purpose  of  mixing  with  oatmeal 
in  years  of  scarcity.  The  bark  of  the  willow  and 
also  the  leaves  are  astringent ;  and  the  bark  of  most 
sorts  may  be  employed  in  tanning. 


CRUISE  OF  THE  SPARKLER. 

It  was  upon  a  bright  morning  in  July,  1814,  that 
the  American  privateer  schooner  Sparkler,  which 
had  been  becalmed  for  eight  and  forty  hours,  about 
sixty  miles  outside  the  Bermudas,  at  last  caught  the 
breeze  from  the  northwest  and  made  all  sail  for  the 
southward  and  east'ard. 

She  was  of  that  class  of  vessels  designated  in 
nautical  parlance,  **  Baltimore  clippers:**  and  it  need- 
ed but  one  glance  at  her  symmetrical  form  to  per- 
ceive that  she  was  well  worthy  of  her  name.  About 
two  hundred  tuns  in  burden,  long,  low  and  sharp,  she 
was  yet  of  great  breadth  of  beam,  while  her  beautiful 
tapering  masts  seemed  almost  to  reach  the  sky. 

Upon  her  snow-white  deck5,  which  were  without 
spring  or  rise,  were  mounted  sixteen  long  brass 
twelve  pounders,  eight  on  a  side,  not  run  out  of  the 
ports,  as  in  a  man-of-war,  but  slewed  fore  and  aft : 
while  her  ports  were  closed,  and  her  hull  painted 
so  exactly  like  that  of  a  merchantman,  in  various 
colours,  that  it  required  a  sharp  eye  and  near  obser- 
vation to  discover  that  she  was  other  than  she 
seemed,  a  peaceful  merchant  vessel  from  Feirs  Point, 
bound  to  the  Spanish  Main. 

In  addition  to  her  batteries,  she  mounted  midships, 
upon  a  traversing  carriage,  a  long  brass  forty-two 
pounder,  while  her  cutlass-racks,  arm  chests,  and 
boarding' pikes,  the  last  lashed  to  the  boom,  showed 
she  was  also  well  prepared  for  close  quarters,  and  to 
finish  by  boarding  the  work  ciit  out  by  the  great  guns. 
She  was  withal  well  manned.  Of  her  crew  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  men,  the  greater  part  were  now 
upon  deck,  having  just  finished  making  sail,  and  in 
their  dark  faces  and  muscular  forms,  as  they  care- 
lessly lounged  about,  might  be  read  the  proof  that 
these  trusts  were  bestowed  worthily,  upon  men  who 
would  fight  to  the  death  in  defence  of  their  striped 
and  spangled  bunting. 

The  captain  of  the  privateer,  dressed  with  some 
pretensions  to  nicety,  but  wearing  a  common  tarpaw- 
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ling,  had  been  walking  fore«and-aft,  along  the  staff' 
board-quarter-deck  for  half  an  hour,  in  silence,  oare- 
lessly  swinging  the  spy-glass,  with  which,  ever  and 
anon,  he  swept  the  horizon  ;  he  now  paused  in  his 
promenade,  and  addressed  the  first  mate. 

"  Mr.  Townsend,  I  don't  like  these  Irish  hurri* 
canes.  Here  we  are  eight  days  from  Hampton 
Roads,  and  only  just  clear  of  Bermuda.  We  mum 
make  more  easting  soon,  or  we  shall  lose  the  out- 
ward bound  West  Indiamen,  and  be  compelled  to 
trust  to  chance  customers." 

«*Very  true.  Captain  Benson,"  replied  the  first 
mate,  who  was  at  this  moment  standing  on  a  gun, 
and  leaning  against  the  starboard  bulwarks :  "  but 

'*  Sail  ho !"  sung  out  the  look-out  aloft. 

*^  Where  away !"  hailed  Benson,  while  all  hands 
sprung  up  at  the  announcement. 

**  Right  ahead,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 

This  news  spread  life  throughout  the  vessel,  and 
all  hands  being  instantly  mustered,  ring-tails  and 
bonnets  were  rigged,  sail  increased  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  our  schooner  wing-and-wing,  continued 
her  course,  bearing  down  for  the  stranger ;  while 
her  crew,  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  something  j9r»« 
fessionalj  were  speculating  as  to  the  value  of  the 
chase  and  the  consequent  amount  of  prize-money. 

In  half  an  hour,  Benson  bailed  the  look-out ;  '<  mast 
head,  there  !  what  do  you  make  her  out  to  be  ?** 

"  A  large  ship,  sir,"  replied  the  look-out ;  "  her 
starboard-tacks  boarded,  standing  southwest.*" 

"  Keep  her  more  to  the  soulh*ard,  Mr.  Townsend,'' 
said  Captain  Benson,  on  receipt  of  this  information, 
•*  we'll  cut  her  off.** 

"  She's  a  stout  lump  of  a  ship,  sir,**  replied  the  mate 
as  he  obeyed  the  order,  "  she  may  be  a  man-of-war." 

"Very  good,  we  have  the  weaihergage,"  answer- 
ed Benson,  as  he  went  forward  to  take  another  look. 

In  an  hour*s  time  the  stranger  was  plainly  to  bs 
seen.  She  was  evidently  a  large  ship,  and  from  her 
build  and  appearance  looked  much  like  a  man-of- 
war.  This  seemed  more  fully  apparent  a  short  time 
after :  for  the  chase,  which  had  till  now  appeared  un- 
conscious of  the  presence  of  the  privateer,  suddenly 
hauled  her  wind  and  made  all  sail  towards  her,  while 
the  rapidity  with  which  her  course  was  changed, 
and  her  canvass  crowded,  seemed  proof  positive  that 
she  was  a  man-of-war. 

This  manoeuvre  produced  some  surprise  on  board 
the  Sparkler. 

"  A  Scotch  prize.  Captain  Benson,"  observed  the 
first  mate  as  he  handed  him  the  glass. 

"  Perhaps  so,"  replied  Benson  composedly,  "  clear 
away  long  Tom  there,  and  double  shot  both  batteries^ 
we  will  soon  see  what  she  is." 

It  was  now  about  noon,  and  the  vessels  being  on 
opposite  courses,  had  approached  within  &ve  miles 
of  each  other,  and  this  distance  was  rapidly  dimin- 
ishing. 

"  The  chase  is  now  within  range,  sir,"  reported 
Townsend. 

"  Very  good,  sir.  Let  drive  at  him  with  Umw 
Tom  and  send  up  the  gridiron  at  the  fore,"  replied 
Benson. 

The  fiag  of  the  United  States  waved  in  the  breeze, 
and  the  forty-two  spoke  in  thunder  the  moment  the 
order  was  given. 

This  was  a  touch  of  his  quality,  which  the  chase 
had  not  expected  at  the  hands  of  the  privateer,  and 
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ibe  Mnoke  clearing  up,  showed  her  bearing  dT  before 
the  wind,  crowding  all  sail. 

"  So  much  for  your  man-of-war,  Mr.  Townsend," 
said  Benson,  pointing  oat  this  change  of  coarse ; 
"  she  is  pulling  her  heel,  and  goes  off  before  the 
wind  because  that  is  the  worst  point  in  a  schooner's 
sailing.  Run  out  the  batteries,  load  long  Tom,  and 
open  the  magaxino.  We  will  try  this  fellow  a  little 
any  how.*' 

Meanwhile,  on  board  the  Enslish  West  Indiaman, 
nbr  such  was  the  stranger,)  aU  was  confusion  and 
dismay.  Her  commander  had  from  the  first  suspect- 
ed the  schooner  was  an  American  privateer,  but  had 
adopted  the  bold  course  of  standing  towards  her  in 
chase,  to  give  the  impression  that  he  was  a  man-of- 
war,  well  knowing  that  it  was  in  vain  to  hope  to 
escape  by  superiour  sailing  from  a  Baltimore  clij^r. 
The  report  of  the  Sparkler's  long  forty-two,  however, 
and  the  sight  of  the  shot,  which  struck  the  water 
just  ahead  of  him,  had  dispelled  all  his  hope  of 
nrighlening  her ;  and  now,  as  a  last  resource,  he  put 
his  helm  up,  and  bore  away  to  the  southeast,  hoping 
to  leave  his  pursuer  astern  until  some  other  ship 
might  heave  in  sight  to  save  him. 

This  was  certainly  his  wisest  course,  and  his  ves- 
sel being  a  fast  sailer,  and  under  a  press  of  canvass, 
made  rapid  headway.  She  was  the  largest  class  of 
English  West  Indiamen,  about  twelve  hundred  tuns 
in  burden,  and  was  now  from  Pl3rmouth,  bound  to 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  with  a  very  valuable  cargo,  and 
a  number  of  passengers ;  and,  to  defend  the  whole 
carried  sixteen  twelve  pounders  and  a  crew  of  forty 
men. 

"  Clear  away  those  guns,  my  lads,  and  open  the 
magazine,"  said  the  commander  of  the  Indiaman, 
who,  though  he  wished  to  escape,  yet  had  a  stom- 
ach for  dnr  knocks ;  *'  I  wish  we  had  a  forty-two 
pounder,  (or  then  we'd  fight  the  Yankees  on  better 
terms." 

"  I  hope,  Captain  St.  John,"  said  a  passenger,  who 
at  this  moment  came  up  to  the  companion-way,  "  I 
hope,  sir,  you  do  not  intend  to  fight  the  American." 

''  Certainly  I  do,  Mr.  Tompkins,"  replied  St.  John, 
'*  he  shall  not  take  all  our  cargo,  and  the  ship  into 
the  bargain,  without  fighting  for  it,  I  promise  you. 
Why,  our  cargo  alone  is  worth  fifty  thousand  pounds 
sterling !  Jonathan  shall  not  make  his  fortune  this 
time  if  I  can  prevent  him." 

'*  But  sir,"  continued  Tompkins,  anxiously,  '*  con- 
sider the  lady  passengers.  I  beg  you,  sir,  to  sur- 
render to  the  American,  and  perhaps  he  will  treat 
bs  well,  while,  if  you  fight  him,  he  will  be  enraged, 
and ^" 

'*  Kill  all  our  males,  and  carry  our  women  and 
children  into  captivity  beyond  Babylon,  as  the  scrip- 
ture has  it,"  interrupted  St.  John,  hastily — ^^ -Consid- 
er the  devil !  All  the  ladies  have  to  do,  is  to  etay 
below  and  be  quiet ;  and  you,  doubtless  will  fight  to 
the  last  in  defence  of  your  wife  and  daughter ;.  so 
there's  another  hand  to  work  our  gtms.  I  mean  he 
shall  treat  us  well,  and  as  for  his  rage,  why  we^  get 
angry  too.  Come,  Mr.  Tompkins,  there's  a  mvsket 
for  you." 

••  I  sha'n't  touch  it,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Tompkins,  "  it's 
against  my  principles  to  fight,  and  I  wiU  brinff  the 
mittst  before  the  passenffers,  to  see  if  they  will  per- 
mit you  to  throw  away  their  lives  in  this  maaoer ;" 
and  so  saying,  he  went  below. 


**  Good  plack,  that,"  said  St.  John,  lAagUng  at  (h« 
bravery  of  his  live  freight ;  **  however,  p^haps  — ^ 

WMxS'g'S  came  a  forty-two  pound  shot  from  tbe 
long  Tom  of  the  privateer,  which  interrupted  his  so* 
liloquy,  and  passed  through  his  raain-royal,  aa4 
shortly  afler,  another  walked  through  the  bunt  of  all 
three  top-saik ;  and  a  moment  after,  a  third  struck 
his  starboard  quarter,  knocking  the  splinters  about  ia 
every  direction,  while  the  ladies  below  screamed  st 
the  top  of  their  lungs  to  mend  the  matter. 

"  Now,  my  lads,"  said  St.  John,  quietly  addressing 
his  crew, "  send  up  our  ensign  at  the  peak,  and 
stand  by  to  shorten  sail." 

Continuing  his  course  for  a  moment,  that  the  prr 
vateer  might  distinctly  see  his  colours,  he  then  put 
down  his  helm,  hauled  close  upon  the  wind,  and  stood 
towards  her,  justly  considering  it  folly  to  attempt  far- 
ther escape  while  every  shot  raked  him  fore  and  aft* 
That  he  might  go  into  action  in  true  man-of-war 
fashion,  St.  John  next  ordered  to  take  in  the  royals, 
fore  and  mizzen  top-gallant-sails,  and  flying-jib ;  haul- 
ed up  the  courses,  and  depressed  both  batteries  for 
close  quarters,  and  made  every  preparation  for  small 
arms  and  cutlasses,  to  beat  off  the  privateer  if  possi- 
ble, and,  in  any  event,  to  send  some  of  the  Jonathans 
to  Davy's  locker. 

This  change  in  the  Englishman's  course  prodaced 
a  corresponding  one  in  the  privateer.  He  shortensd 
sail,  and  perceiving  that  the  Indiaman  intended  to 
show  fight,  continued  to  blaze  away  with  his  long 
forty-two,  directing  his  shots  solely  to  her  decks, 
not  wishing  either  to  carry  away  her  spars,  or  htt 
her  between  wind  and  water,  and  thoroughly  under- 
standing gunnery,  his  round  shot  coursed  along  the 
decks  and  cabin  of  the  Indiaman  with  terrible  preci*> 
ion,  causing  some  fright  and  some  positive  injury  to 
her  timid  passengers. 

They  were,  however,  soon  huddled  up  in  the  ran 
in  security,  not  one  caring  to  fight  for  his  dinner  \ 
St  John  having  coldly  told  them  that  they  would 
certainly  be  captured  by  the  privateer,  but  that  bs 
was  determined  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  pepperigf 
the  Yankees  somewhat  any  how. 

This,  however,  was  not  so  safe  an  tmdertaking 
for,  as  the  privateer  rapidly  neared  them,  grape-sbut 
were  added  to  round  in  her  forty-two,which  scatter^ 
ed  around  with  their  wonted  fatal  and  appalling  ef- 
fect, while  the  round  shot  continued  to  perform  lus 
usual  careful  and  scientifick  manner,  tearing  up  the 
decks,  dashing  in  the  bulwarks,  and  knocking  those 
terrible  missiles,  the  splinters,  among  the  crew; 
while  the  crowds  of  armed  men,  now  distinctly  sees 
clustering  about  the  decks  of  the  privateer,  showed 
full  plainly  that  she  was  amply  prepared  for  the  coo- 
bat  hand  to  hand. 

As  one  after  another  of  the  Indiaman's  crew  wers 
cut  down  by  one  or  the  other  of  these  destructives, 
the  remainder,  instead  of  being  cowed,  were,  witk 
tme  bull-dog  spirit,  only  the  more  exasperated,  work- 
ing ship  wiSi  great  speed  and  undaunted  bravery ; 
and  when  the  privateer  began  to  open  upon  them 
wt^  his  larboard  battery,  they  inunediately  returned 
the  same  in«oin  very  spiritedly ;  and  the  long  forty- 
two  of  the  American  being  now  neglected  for  the 
moment,  the  combat  became  more  equal,  each  vessd 
working  eight  twelve-pounders  of  a  side. 

The  cotmnander  of  the  privateer  was  much  sur< 
prised  al  aaetitf  sik^  dotedanwd-resistanne  where 
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bs  bftd  eip^ited  al^ect  si^bnissioii ;  aad  as  the  Tea- 
sels neared,  soon  became  aware,  from  the  destructive 
effect  of  the  English  fire  upon  his  crowded  decks, 
that  he  must  put  an  end  to  the  present  game  imme- 
diately and  trust  to  boarding  for  success.  He  ac- 
oordiugly  changed  his  course  so  as  to  pass  across 
the  bows  of  the  Indiaman,  intending  to  rake  him 
thoroughly  and  then  board  him ;  but  St.  John,  who 
was  now  in  his  element,  loudly  cheering  his  men, 
and  fighting  most  determinedly,  was  fully  aware  of 
his  intention  ;  and  falling  off  before  the  wind  also, 
he  let  drive  his  whole  starboard-battery  down  upon 
the  decks  of  the  American  and  among  his  rigging, 
carrying  away  her  fore-gafi*,  and  the  throat  and  peak- 
halyards  of  her  mainsail ;  which  last  came  thunder- 
ing down  by  the  run ;  and  then,  despite  the  broad- 
side of  the  schooner,  which  swept  along  his  decks 
in  thunder  and  flame,  he  instantly  hauled  again  upon 
the  wind  ;  so  that,  disabled  as  was  the  privateer,  she 
lay  right  in  his  course,  and  was  apparently  doomed 
to  be  run  down  by  the  immense  hull  of  the  India- 
Ann. 

This  seemingly  inevitable  result  was  prevented, 
and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  combat  changed  by  one 
of  those  small  events  which  have  so  often  turned  the 
tide  of  battle. 

At  the  moment  of  receiving  the  Indiaman's  broad- 
side, there  were  two  men  at  the  privateer's  wheel ; 
the  one  at  the  lee-wheel  was  instantly  killed  by  a 
grape-shot,  while  the  other,  who  escaped  unhurt,  in 
his  endeavour  to  free  the  wheel  from  the  grasp  of  the 
dying  man,  forgetting  that  the  helm  was  a  spoke  or 
two  a-lee,  put  it  hard  up.  The  schooner  still  had 
headway  upon  her,  and  the  wind,  acting  upon  her 
JHsabled  sails,  suddenly  brought  her  head  around  to 
pert,  so  that,  she  being  a  point  upon  the  Indiaman's 
starboard  bow,  her  jib-boom  just  swept  clear  of  the 
sliip's  cutwater,  and  in  an  instant  she  was  lying 
along  her  weather-side,  afoul. 

** Boarders  away!"  shouted  Benson,  perceiving 
his  advantage ;  and  despite  a  volley  of  musketry, 
which  laid  low  a  dozen  of  his  best  men  and  wounded 
more,  he  was  instantly  upon  the  Indiaman's  deck, 
backed  by  a  hundred  men.  The  combat  now  was 
btief,  and  the  English  captain  being  struck  down, 
his  men  conceived  further  resistance  useless,  and 
hauling  down  their  colours,  surrendered  ;  having 
^8  far  kept  at  bay  a  most  overwhelming  force,  with 
a  determination  and  efiect  which  proved  them  wor- 
thy representatives  of  the  English  name. 

Quarters  being  given  to  all,  the  wounded  were 
handed  over  to  the  surgeon  of  the  privateer,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  Indiaman's  crew  were  sent  on 
board  of  the  schooner.  The  Americans  then  set 
about  securing  their  prize  and  repairing  damages  ; 
and  before  twilight  had  darkened  into  night,  both 
Tossels  were  close  hauled  upon  the  wind,  still  from 
fte  northwest,  standing  in  for  the  American  coast. 

The  injury  to  both  vessels  was  principally  in  the 
upper  works,  spars  and  rigging,  neither  having  re- 
eeired  any  material  shot  between  wind  and  water ; 
00  that  neither  sprung  any  alarming  leak,  and  what 
few  took  place  were  soon  plugged :  and  so,  continu- 
ing the  repairs  of  masts,  sails,  ^c,  the' Indiaman 
having  a  stout  prize  crew,  they  kept  on  their  course 
for  the  land. 

The  passengers  of  the  Indiaman  were  treated  with 
Ae  utmost  respect,  their  cabin  being  left  entirely  for 


their  use.  They  were  also  requested  to  pomt  out  their 
own  private  property,  which  would  not  in  any  event 
be  touched ;  and  Capt.  Benson  having  farther  assu- 
red them  that  they  should  be  landed  at  Bermuda  it 
possible,  they  finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
was  a  very  polite  fellow,  and  their  lot  far  from  for 
lorn. 

About  midnight,  the  weather  having  become  very 
thick,  it  fell  a  dead  calm,  and  continued  until  morn- 
ing. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  an  English  sloop-of-war 
of  twenty-four  guns,  though  out  of  sight,  had  heard 
the  cannonading  of  the  day  previous,  and  from  the 
heavy  reports  of  a  single  gun  at  intervals  of  a  minute, 
became  convinced  that  the  gun  in  question  was  the 
long  Tom  of  a  Yankee  privateer.  Acting  upon  this  ' 
belief,  she  had  so  shaped  her  course  that  she  would 
probably  be  nearly  up  with  the  privateer  at  daybreak, 
rightly  judging,  that  upon  making  the  capture,  the 
American  would  steer  for  the  United  States'  coast 
In  the  darkness  she  had  approached  the  privateer, 
though  neither  party  was  sensible  of  this  proximity, 
and  being  also  becalmed,  had  laid  all  night  withm 
six  miles  of  her. 

As  the  day  broke,  the  wind  sprung  up  from  the 
northeast,  and  the  privateer  had  just  hauled  upon  it 
in  company  with  her  prize,  when  the  look-out  aloft 
reported  a  sail ! — and  sure  enough,  in  plain  sight  tq 
the  southeast,  was  an  En^sh  sloop-of-war  crowd- 
ing every  thing  in  chase. 

Surprised,  Benson  no  doubt  was ;  but  with  his 
usual  promptitude  his  plan  of  operations  was  instant- 
ly laid  ;  and  running  the  schooner  close  under  the 
lee  of  the  Indiaman,  a  line  was  thrown  aboard  of 
her,  by  means  of  which  three  more  were  passed. 

"Now,  Mr.  Townsend,"  said  Benson,  "lower 
away  the  stem  and  quarter  boats ;  lay  them  along- 
side and  fill  them  with  men.  You  will  go  with  them 
on  board  the  Indiaman  and  make  all  sail,  for  in  this 
chase  the  prize-crew  will  not  be  sufficient  to  work 
her  rapidly ;  and  when  you  have  done  that,  open 
her  hatches,  rig  whips  and  top-burtons,  toss  her  boats 
overboard,  and  get  the  most  valuable  of  her  '  'tween- 
decks'  cargo  on  deck  with  all  speed.  Farther  i>r- 
ders  I  will  transmit  by  signal  or  otherwise." 

These  commands  were  soon  obeyed,  and  the  boats 
were  sent  twice  full  stowed,  both  vessels  being  at 
the  time  under  rapid  head-way.  Thus  a  hundred  of 
the  privateersmen  were  on  board  the  ship  very  short- 
ly, while  the  boats  were  hauled  back  empty  to  the 
schooner,  and  run  up  at  the  davits  as  before. 

Thus  well-manned,  the  Indiaman  was  instantly 
linder  a  crowd  of  canvass,  and  all  her  damages  being 
repaired,  she  proved  a  crack  sailer,  and  about  equad 
on  the  wind,  (their  course  being  northnorthwest,) 
to  the  sloop-of-war.  The  privateer  on  this,  shorten- 
ed sail  to  keep  abreast  of  her  prize,  and  all  three 
bowled  merrily  onward. 

"  There  goes  your  launch,  neighbour,"  said  Benson 
to  St.  John,  who  was  walking  with  him  the  quarter- 
deck of  the  schooner,  as  the  snip's  long-boat  was  tos- 
sed over  the  side  according  to  orders,  while  the  stern 
and  quarter  boats  followed  suit  in  their  small  way, 
thus  making  quite  a  fleet  adrift,  all  oflicers  and  no 
seamen,  like  a  French  man-of-war.  "I  hope  they 
will  have  a  pleasant  cruise ;  perhaps  the  sloop-of- 
war  may  pick  them  up  to  prevent  so  shameful  a 
waste  of  good  stuff".    That  reminds  me,  by-the-by, 
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tbe  may  be  wkhiii  range — here,  haul  that  fort>  two 
ah,  some  of  you,  well  try  Mr.  Bull  at  long-bowls. 

The  long  Tom  was  accordingly  hauled  aft,  eleva- 
ted, and  let  drive ;  but  the  distance  proved  greater 
than  Benson  had  imagined,  for  although  the  shot  ac- 
iitally  hit  the  sloop-of-war,  it  was  too  nearly  spent 
to  do  much  injury. 

This  Mr.  Bull  determined  to  repay  in  coin,  but 
having  nothing  heavier  than  a  twenty-four  pounder, 
was  obliged  to  elevate  it  so  much  that  the  shot  fell 
wide  of  uie  mark  astern.  It  showed,  however,  that 
the  privateer  might  be  hit  by  a  chance  shot,  and 
Benson,  determining  to  avoid  the  possibility,  however 
remote,  of  being  crippled  in  this  manner,  changed 
his  position  so  as  to  bring  the  Indiaman  between 
himself  and  the  sloop-of-war ;  and  that  they  might 
be  fully  aware  what  his  prize. was,  he  ordered  to 
•end  up  at  her  peak  the  English  ensign,  under  the 
stars  and  stripes  ;  and  at  her  mast-heads,  her  private 
signal  and  all  the  holiday  bunting  usually  sported  by 
English  West  Indiamen. 

By  thus  placing  the  Indiaman  between  himself 
and  his  pursuers,  where  she  was  more  likely  to  be 
hit  than  the  schooner,  Benson  hoped  to  escape  harm 
through  the  natural  unwillingness  of. the  sloop-of-war 
to  fire  upon  her  bwn  flag. 

This  was  a  true  Yankee  trick,  and  was,  for  a  time, 
for  the  foregoing  reason,  successful ;  the  sloop-of- 
war  contenting  herself  with  crowding  all  sail  in  chase, 
seldom  replying  to  the  shot,  which,  one  after  anoth- 
er, with  most  provoking  pertinacity  and  skill,  were 
g itched  always  in  her  vicinity,  and  frequently  plump 
ito  her,  from  the  privateer's  long  forty-two ;  hoping 
thereby  (herself  a  prime  sailer)  to  rescue  the  India- 
man  in  good  order,  and  compel  the  privateer  either 
to  take  to  his  heels  alone,  or  be  sent  to  the  bottom 
for  his  covetousness,  when  she  should  come  down 
upon  him  with  her  reserved  fire. 

Now  all  this  was  very  fine ;  but  the  sloop-of-war, 
though  one  of  the  crackest  sailers  in  his  Majesty's 
navy  when  going  large,  (before  the  wind,)  was  not 
so  excellent  when  close-hauled,  and  was  destitute  of 
the  true  independent  Yankee  way  of  putting  the 
wind's  eye  out  with  her  flying  jib-boom  and  when 
on  a  bow-line ;  accordingly,  at  this  sentimental  game 
she  did  not  make  much. 

^  Captain  Benson,"  said  St.  John,  as  the  privateer 
took  up  her  position  as  before  stated,  and  was  firing 
at  her  pursuer  as  fast  as  her  long  Tom  could  be  serv- 
ed, **  you  would  soon  escape  the  sloop-of-war  by 
making  sail  on  the  schooner,  and  leaving  my  ship  to 
take  her  chance." 

"  You  don't  say  so,  shipmate  ?"  replie3  Benson, 
with  a  knowing  wink  and  the  true  Yankee  drawl. 
"  Do  tell !  1  don't  do  Uiat  are,  sir,  by  a ^sight." 

«*  Sail  ho  !"  hailed  the  look-out  aloft. 

"  Where  away !"  replied  Benson  quickly. 

"  To  windward,  sir,"  answered  the  look-out ;  and 
in  plain  sight  on  the  weather-bow,  distant  not  more 
than  eight  miles,  was  a  large  ship,  bearing  down, 
which,  in  the  bustle  of  the  chase,  had  escaped  ob- 
servation. 

"  An  English  frigate,  by  the  Lord !"  shouted  St 
John,  jumping  on  a  gun.  Now,  Captain  Benson, 
what  do  you  say  ?  shaU  I  take  command  in  the  name 
of  his  Britannick  Majesty,  God  bless  him;  or  will 
you  flog  both  the  sloop  and  the  frigate  ?" 

*'Spin  that  yam  to  marines,  my  fine  fellow,"  re- 


plied Benson,  quietly,  as  fie  reiiovvd  the  glass  inm 
his  eye.  *'  There's  nothing  English  about  that  craft 
if  I  can  read  oakum." 

*'  III  bet  you  a  dinner  of  stewed  cat  haipen-legs 
and  a  tuck-out  of  grog  on  that,  brother  Jonathan,* 
continued  St.  John  jeeringly;  ''but  what  is  she 
then  ?" 

"  She  is  neither  American,  English,  or  French," 
replied  Benson,  **  and  that  is  all  I  care  for.  If  she 
was  one  of  Uncle  Sam's  forty-four  gunners,  they 
would  be  coming  in  for  a  share  of  the  prize-money, 
and  I  dont  want  any  of  their  assistance ;  so  I  am 
satisfied  as  it  is.  Keep  up  your  fire,  my  lads. 
Straight  as  you  go,  quarter-master." 

The  sloop-of-war  seemed  to  have  been  aware  of 
the  presence  of  the  frigate  before,  for  she  continued 
her  chase,  occasionally  firing  a  gun  apparently  aimed 
at  the  rigging  of  the  Indiaman ;  and  although  the  frig- 
ate was  meanwhile  rapidly  approaching,  seemed  to 
think  that  she,  at  least,  had  nothing  to  fear. 

For  half  an  hour  such  was  the  state  of  afiaire  oi 
all  sides,  and  this  time  amply  sufiiced  to  bring  th 
frigate  within  half-a-mile  of  the  privateer  on  her 
weather-beam,  heading  as  if  to  pass  between  her 
and  the  sloop-of-war. 

Benson  now  sent  up  the  American  flag  at  the  fcxe, 
and  at  the  same  instant  a  broad  banner  blew  ont 
clear  at  the  fore-sky-sail  mast-head  of  the  frigate, 
disclosing  amidst  its  rustling  folds,  the  armoiial 
bearings  of  the  battle-ensign  of  the  Danish  crown; 
while  far  astern,  at  the  mast-head  of  the  sloop-ef- 
war,  glancing  in  the  sun-beams,  waved  the  meteor- 
flag  of  England.  Firing  one  gun  across  the  prin- 
teer's  bows,  and  another  across  the  sloop-of- war's, 
the  frigate  continued  her  course  a  moment  longer, 
and  then  hove-to  immediately  between  them,  sending 
up  a  white  flag  at  her  main. 

*<  The  English  of  that.  Captain  St.  John,"  said 
Benson,  smihng,  "  is  heave-to,  send  a  boat  on  board, 
and  knock  ofif  firing,  because  I  am  between  yoo,  so 
belay  all  with  that  forty-two,  and  take  a  severe  tun 
round  the  hencoop." 

He  then  made  signal  for  the  Indiaman  to  heave- 
to,  and  when  she  had  done  so,  shortened  sail  on  the 
schooner,  and  laid  her  right  alongside  of  his  prize, 
under  her  lee. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Townsend,"  said  Benson,  as  his  boat 
was  lowered  and  manned,  "you  will  turn-to  aU 
hands,  and  toss  that  cargo  on  board  of  us  as  if  the 
devil  was  after  you,  while  I  board  the  frigate. 
How's  this  ?"  he  continued,  pausing  at  the  gangway 
**  the  sloop-of-war  has  not  hove-to." 

Such  was  the  fact.  The  sloop-of-war  being  some 
three  or  four  miles  from  the  frigate,  continued  her 
course  without  minding  the  summons  of  the  Dane, 
and  this  disobedience  of  her  orders  was  apparently 
not  observed  on  board  the  frigate. 

*•  That's  a  good  one,  Johnny  War,"  shouted  St. 
John,  clapping  his  hands  :  "  you  perceive.  Captain 
Benson,  that  my  countryman  yonder  does  not  eajp 
a  straw  for  the  frigate's  orders.  She's  neutral,  and 
has  no  business  to  interfere." 

The  Dane,  however,  was  not  idle,  and  waiting 
quietly  until  the  sloop-of-war  was  within  half  a  mile 
of  her,  she  then  fired  two  guns  in  quick  succession, 
the  shot  of  the  first  passed  merrily  over  the  water 
just  ahead  of  the  Englishman,  while  the  second 
whistled  between  his  main  and  mizen  masts. 
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That  decided  the  point :  the  doop  itisUntlj  back- 
ed her  main  top-sail,  while  her  captain,  jumping  into 
his  boat,  pulled  for  the  frigate,  chock  full  of  wrath  at 
this  interruption  of  his  pastime. 

"A  race,  my  lads,"  said  Benson,  who  jumped  into 
his  boat  *at  this  moment  also  ;  "  she's  as  near  the 
frigate  as  we  are,  give  way  V 

Now  the  etiquette  of  men-of-war  pronounces  it 
most  honourable  to  board  at  the  starboard  gangway, 
which,  as  the  Dane  lay  hove-to,  was  the  side  toward 
the  prirateer,  and  when  her  boat  was  within  a  few 
lengths  of  the  ladder,  the  boat  of  the  sloop-of-war 
came  under  the  frigate's  stem,  making  for  the  same 
gangway,  it  being,  of  course,  beneath  the  English- 
man's dignity  to  go  (m  board  at  the  other. 

Benson,  who  was  as  full  of  fun  as  his  opponent 
was  of  wrath,  no  sooner  became  aware  of  this  fact, 
than  he  steered  directly  for  the  bow  of  the  other 
boat,  and  his  own  being  a  sharp  whale  boat,  he 
ran  her  right  aboard  with  such  force  and  good  will, 
that  all  the  English  oarsmen  *'  caught  crabs/'  while 
their  commander,  who  was  standing  at  the  moment, 
was  nearly  thrown  overboard  by  the  concussion. 

"Old  England  for  ever!  Rule  Britannia!"  shouted 
Benson,  as  he  shoved  in  at  the  ladder  ;  '*  hope  you 
are  not  drownded,  my  lord.  I  say,  my  lord,  I  guess 
that  'are  was  as  solid  as  one  of  my  forty-two's  love 
taps.  What's  your  opinion,  my  lord  ?  If  a  fellow 
was  to  serve  me  such  a  sweetner  as  that,  my  lord, 
d — n  my  bloody  eyes,  my  lord,  if  I  wouldn't  be  into 
his  pork-barrel  about  east,  my  lord.  I  say,  Mr.  Bull," 
continued  Benson,  as  he  deliberately  mounted  the 
ladder,  "  wouldn't  have  you  expect  I  meant  to  do 
that  'are  ;  Oh!  no,  my  lord,  it  was  all  an  accident 
done  a^purpose.  Come  aboard,  my  lord,  after  me  is 
manners." 

The  Englishman,  out  of  all  patience,  threw  a 
stretcher  at  Benson's  head,  and  following,  as  he 
needs  must,  since  he  could  not  lead,  dashed  upon 
deck,  boiling  over  with  wrath  ;  while,  to  add  to  his 
Texation,  the  officers  and  seamen  standing  around, 
though  ignorant  of  English,  were  laughing  heartily 
at  the  practical  wit  of  the  Yankee. 

Once  upon  the  quarter-deck,  Benson  altered  his 
tone,  and  imcovering  and  bowing  politely  to  the  Da- 
nish captain,  he  addressed  him  in  French,  informing 
him  who  and  what  he  was,  and  where  bound,  thus 
giving  his  version  of  the  story,  while  the  Englishman 
84ood  by,  awaiting  his  turn. 

At  length,  he  dso,  in  obedience  to  the  commands 
of  the  Dane,  gave  his  name  and  that  of  his  vessel, 

Captain  Stanley,  of  H.  B.  M.  sloop-of-war  L , 

and  bitterly  complained  of  the  interference  of  a 
neutral  power  with  his  chase  of  a  privateer;  and 
having  warmed  with  his  subject,  he  categorically 
demanded  the  name  of  the  vessel  and  her  command- 
er, who  had  dared  to  heave-to  an  English  man-of- 
war  ;  and  wound  up  with  the  declaration,  that  unless 
he  was  allowed  instantly  to  open  his  fire  upon  the 
American,  he  would  report  the  Dane  to  the  lords  of 
the  admiralty,  and  through  them  to  the  king  of  Den- 
mark. 

"  All  this  is  very  good,  sir,"  replied  the  captain  of 
the  frigate,  not  in  the  least  ruffled  by  the  furious  tone 
of  the  Englishman ;  **  you  are  on  board  his  Danish 
lAajesty's  frigate  Dannebrog,  which  I,  the  Baron 
Augustus  Von  Hovenburg,  have  the  honour  to  com- 
mand ',  but  now  that  I  have  ascertained  what  you 


both  are,  you  must  allow  Captain  Benson  as  much 
time  as  will  place  him  as  far  ahead  of  you  aa  he 
was  when  I  first  ordered  him  to  heave-to." 

«  D d  if  I  do,  that's  all,"  growled  Captain 

Stanley. 

*'  But  you  shall,  sir,"  replied  the  Baron,  secretly 
wishing  to  favour  the  American,  though  this  propo- 
sition was  only  justice.  "  And,  moreover,  I  shall 
allow  no  fighting  between  you  while  my  ship  is  in 
presence." 

"  Which  course  does  your  lordship  intend  to 
steer  ?"  asked  Benson,  very  innocently,  winking  at 
the  Englishman. 

"Toward  the  American  coast,  sir,"  replied  the 
Baron,  understanding  him  at  once. 

"  That's  just  my  course,  my  lord,"  continued  Ben- 
son demurely ;  **  and  I'll  keep  under  your  lordship's 
lee." 

*'  I'll  be  d d  if  you  shall,  air,"  broke  in  Cap- 
tain Stanley,  whose  patience  was  fast  vanishing  be- 
fore the  gibes  of  the  Yankee. 

**  Don't  know  how  you'll  prevent  me,  sir,"  replied 
Benson  very  composedly,  shutting  his  starboard  eye, 
and  squinting  horribly  with  the  other. 

"  Quietly,  gentlemen,  quietly,"  said  the  Dane, 
gravely;  "just  step  into  my  cabin  and  take  dinner 
with  me,  we'll  talk  this  matter  over.  No  refusal, 
gentlemen,  come  along." 

Captain  Stanley,  though  wishing  the  Dane  at  the 
devil,  could  not  refuse  ;  while  Benson,  enjoying  the 
fun,  gbidly  accepted  the  invitation,  and  all  descend* 
ing  to  the  cabin,  sat  down  to  dinner. 

"  Now  then,  gentlemen,"  said  the  Baron,  as  he 
adjusted  his  napkin  in  the  most  scientifick  manner, 
and  made  the  other  requisite  preparations  for  taking 
ihis  allowance  aboard,  "  nothing  so  much  injures  di- 
gestion as  violent  talking,  therefore  we'll  eat  our 
dinner  in  peace,  and  discuss  this  matter  over  our 
wine.  Captain  Stanley,  allow  me  to  give  you  a  bit 
of  his  majesty's  junk  ;"  and  during  dinner  he  talked 
over  the  news,  the  best  method  of  ascertaining  longi- 
tude by  D.  R.,  an  improvement  he  had  made  in  the 
log,  and  narrated  some  well-twisted  yams. 

With  all  this  display  Benson  was  much  pleased, 
as  he  knew  it  would  give  time  for  his  men  to  get 
out  the  Indiaman's  cargo,  and  accordingly  swallowed 
the  Baron's  stories,  and  laughed  so  heartily  at  his 
jokes,  that  he  made  quite  a  lodgment  in  the  Dane's 
good  opinion  ; — while  Stanley,  too  angry  to  eat  or 
talk,  answered  only  when  addressed,  and  then  only 
in  monosyllables. 

**  Well,  gentlemen,"  said  the  Baron,  as  he  finished 
relating  an  out-and-outer,  and  passed  the  bottle  for 
the  twelfth  lime,  "  we  will  now  arrange  this  matter. 
When  I  hove-to  the  schooner,  she  was  four  miles 
from  the  sloop-of-war ;  it  is,  of  course,  fair  that  she 
should  now  have  the  same  advantage.  You,  Cap- 
tain  Stanley,  will  therefore  remain  hove-to,  until 
Captain  Benson  has  made  this  headway ;  and  then 
you  can  continue  your  chase.  But,  Captain  Benson, 
I  cannot  allow  either  you  or  your  prize  to  keep  un- 
der my  lee,  for  I  should  by  so  doing  violate  my  ncu 
trality ;  and  although  I  shall  keep  within  sight  ol 
you,  it  will  be  only  to  see  the  result  of  the  game,  as 
I  shall  not  interfere  in  any  way." 

**  If  you  please,  my  lord,"  said  Benson,  a  comica 
idea  entering  his  cranium  at  this  moment,  "  ihirtj 
minutes'  truce  from  the  time  I  reach  my  vessel,  wii 
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suit  Tn«  as  well  as  four  miles  beadway.  In  that 
time  I  shall  return  the  Indiamau's  crew  and  passen- 
gers on  hoard  of  her,  and  we  will  then  escape  by 
running,  or  fighting,  as  it  may  happen." 

"  That  is  very  fair,  sir,"  replied  the  Dane ;  "  and 
with  that,  Captain  Stanley,  I  think  you  will  be  satis- 
fied. At  the  end  of  the  thirty  minutes'  truce  I  shall 
fill  away,  and  leave  you  to  fight  your  own  battles, 
and  at  that  we  will  consider  it  settled.**  So  saying, 
he  returned  upon  deck,  followed  by  the  rivals. 

Captain  Stanley,  though  little  pleased  with  this 
decision,  felt  that  it  was  useless  to  remonstrate,  and 
sullenly  mounted  the  gangway  to  descend  into  his 
boat,  when,  on  glancing  at  the  privateer,  a  sight 
greeted  his  eyes,  which  made  him  pause  and  give 
vent  to  several  vigorous  anathemas. 

Now  it  so  chanced  that  the  privateer*s  men  having 
nearly  cleared  the  Indiaman  of  the  most  valuable 
part  of  her  cargo,  were  at  this  moment  tossing  the 
cases  of  silk  and  chests  of  tea  in  a  perfect  shower 
over  her  gunwale  upon  the  deck  of  the  schooner ; 
while  the  multitude  of  cases,  boxes,  &c.,  which  lay 
about  the  American's  deck,  showed  plainly  that  Jon- 
^athan  had  well  improved  his  time. 

This  was  too  much  for  Captain  Stanley's  nerves, 
and  jumping  b»ck  upon  deck,  he  angrily  demanded 
of  the  Danish  Baron,  that  Benson  should  be  com- 
pelled to  restore  the  cargo  of  the  Indiaman. 

"That,  sir,**  replied  the  Baron,  suppressing  a 
laugh  with  difficulty,  '*  is  none  of  my  business,  and 
no  part  of  Captain  Benson's  agreement.  He  agreed 
to  leave  the  ship  to  take  her  chance,  but  said  noth- 
ing about  the  cargo ; — you  must  helm  that  as  you 
can.  And  farthermore,  sir,"  he  added  sternly,  "  if 
you  ofl*er  to  brace  up  until  I  do,  which  I  shall  do  as 
soon  as  the  thirty  minutes  have  expired,  I  shall  con- 
sider it  a  personal  insult,  and  shall  open  my  fire 
upon  you  immediately.  So,  adieu,  gentlemen  ;  it  is 
seldom  that  I  meet  such  pleasant  society  at  sea,  and 
I  shall  always  remember  you." 

Politely  taking  leave  of  the  Baron,  Benson  re- 
turned to  his  boat,  when  the  bloody  faces  of  both 
boat's  crews  showed  that  they  had  been  enjoying  a 
little  quiet  fight  among  themselves. 

"  How's  this,  my  lads,"  said  he,  in  a  loud  tone 
that  Stanley  might  hear  him,  as  he  shoved  off  to  let 
his  boat  draw  up;  "you  did  wrong  to  flog  those 
gentlemen-ropehaulers ;  you  should  have  doused 
your  peak  to  them.  I  say,  Captain  Stanley,"  he 
added,  as  the  latter  came  into  his  boat,  "  don't  you 
think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  for  us  to  club  together 
and  take  this  frigate  ?  I  believe  we  could  lick  her, 
and  then  we  would  have  our  own  fight  good-natured- 
ly, eh?" 

The  Englishman,  however,  was  in  no  humour  for 
jesting,  and  vouchsafed  no  reply ;  so  each  returned 
to  his  vessel. 

"  We  have  taken  out  all  the  schooner  will  stow  of 
the  Indiamau's  cargo,  sir,"  reported  Townsend,  as 
Benson  came  on  board. 

"Very  good,  sir,"  replied  Benson;  "muster  all 
hands  aft  here." 

Few  words  sufficed  to  explain  his  plan,  and  it 
was  as  rapidly  put  into  execution.  All  the  English 
prisoners,  including  Captain  St.  John,  were  put  into 
the  cabin  of  the  Indiaman,  and  the  companion-way, 
sky-lights,  deadlights,  and  hatches,  locked  fast  and 
battened  down.     Next,  all  her  sheets,  tacks,  and  hal- 


yards were  stoppered  and  nnrove ;  and  her  studding* 
sails  were  then  set  on  both  sides,  she  beiag  still 
bove-to,  and  leaving  the  tacks  standing,  die  riieets 
and  halyards  were  also  stoppered  and  unrove ;  and 
every  Uiing  being  prepared,  the  remainder  of  the 
thirty  minutes'  truce  was  empli^ed  in  starting  ovor- 
board  the  balance  of  her  cargo.  When  the  Danish 
frigate  braced  up  at  the  close  of  the  truce,  the  India- 
man  was  cast  off  from  the  privateer,  her  yards 
squared,  and  her  helm  lashed  fast  amidships,  and 
instantly  gathering  way,  she  was  off  like  a  shot  be- 
fore the  wind,  heading  directly  for  the  sloop-of-wsr. 

The  few  Americans  who  yet  remained  on  board 
of  the  Indiaman,  then  jumped  into  their  boat,  won 
hauled  back  by  the  line,  the  boat  was  run  up  at  the 
davits,  and  the  schooner  filling  away,  stood  nortli- 
northwest ; — thus  keeping  her  prize  between  her« 
self  and  the  sloop. 

The  Indiaman,  meanwhile,  bore  rapidly  down  ibr 
the  man-of-war,  and  the  latter  was  so  nearly  in  het 
course,  that  Stanley  found  great  difficulty  in  getting 
out  of  the  way  in  time,  for  had  the  Indiaman  yawed 
two  points,  she  would  have  run  him  slap  aboard; 
which  concussion,  as  it  would  probably  have  seat 
both  to  the  bottom,  was  not  exactly  a  "  consummation 
devoutly  to  be  wished."  By  this  time,  also,  Stanley 
perceived  that  there  were  no  persons  on  the  Indi^« 
man's  deck ;  and  the  nature  of  Benson's  trick  dawn- 
ing upon  him,  he  became  aware  that  it  was  not  so 
easy  to  take  possession  of  the  Indiaman,  she  hav- 
ing, of  course,  a  singular  degree  of  independence  in 
her  motions ;  and  before  his  operations  were  ar- 
ranged, she  had  whizzed  past  him,  and  was  off  to 
the  southwest  at  twelve  knots  an  hour. 

This  was  decidedly  provoking,  and  Stanley  was 
obliged  at  once  to  give  up  all  hopes  of  capttuingthe 
privateer,  which  had  now  gained  good  start  to  wind- 
ward, and  make  all  sail  in  chase  of  the  Indiamai}, 
for  to  leave  her  in  her  present  condiaion,  would  have 
been  outright  murder  to  all  on  board  .  Accordingly, 
with  many  heartfelt  execrations  at  the  Yankee^ 
trick,  he  bore  away  in  chase,  while  y  to  add  to  his 
vexation,  the  privateer  perceiving  his  change  of 
course,  instantly  put  up  her  helm  also,  and  despatch- 
ing a  forty-two  pound  shot  to  inform  of  that  fact, 
gave  him  chase,  taking  care  to  avoid  the  range  of 
his  stem-chasers,  so  that  it  looked  altogether  ama- 
zingly, as  he  was  running  away  from  the  schooner. 

It  was  truly  a  laughable  sight,  to  see  the  sloop-of- 
war  setting  studdinj?-sails  alow  and  alofl,  and  crack- 
ing on  every  thing  in  chase  of  the  Indiaman  ;  for  to 
fire  upon  her  could  do  no  manner  of  good,  as  it 
would  very  likely  kill  some  of  her  crew ;  so  that  it 
was  altogether  quite  a  romantick  chase,  very  much 
like  running  after  eggs  down  hill ;  to  put  your  foot 
upon  them  would  stop  them  doubtless ;  but  it  would 
probably  break  them  in  the  bargain. 

Accordingly,  the  Danes  and  the  Yankees  cachin- 
natcd  greatly  at  Stanley's  pickle ;  and  he,  guessing 
their  thoughts,  from  his  consciousness  of  the  predic- 
ament he  was  in,  mingled  all  manner  of  prayers  for 
their  future  condition  with  the  orders  he  gave,  the 
which  petitions,  if  granted,  will  materially  affect  the 
condition  of  the  scamps  aforesaid,  on  the  leeward 
side  of  the  river  Styx. 

The  Indiaman,  meanwhile,  seemed  spitefully  lo 
sail  like  the  devil,  so  that  it  was  more  than  an  hour 
before  the  sloop  was  abreast  of  her,  the  privateor 
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•ilB  giiteg  eliase  lo  both.  HaviBg  orertaken  her,  it 
was  next  neceesary  to  board  her,  and  this  too  was 
by  tto  means  so  easy.  Two  large  ships  under  full 
keadwaj  would  rasp  one  another  finely  if  laid  along- 
side, while  to  send  a  boat  was  useless,  as  it  would 
drop  astern  yery  shortly ;  so  here  was  another  peck 
of  troubles. 

Captain  Stanley  at  length  perceiving  that  nothing 
else  would  do,  ran  within  a  hundred  feet  of  the 
Ittdiamafi,  and  loading  his  starboard  battery  with 
ckatn-ehot,  let  it  drive  among  her  rigging.  Here, 
however,  he  got  more  than  he  bargained  for.  In- 
tending to  shoot  away  the  braces,  the  shrouds  and 
stays  followed ;  and  the  wheel  being  also  demol- 
isked,  the  Indiaman  yawed  suddenly,  and  in  an  in- 
^iant  was  lying  along  his  starboard-side  afoul.  The 
conaequent  rasp  was  highly  emphatick,  and,  in  con- 
sequence,  down  thundering  came  the  masis  and 
ynida  of  the  Indiaman,  the  greater  part  upon  the 
decks  of  the  sloop-of-war ;  so  that  Stanley  was,  on 
the  whole,  quite  decently  peppered ;  while,  to  crown 
•11,  the  farewell  forty-two-pound  shot  from  the  priva- 
teer, as  she  hauled  upon  the  wiud  for  the  coast, 
I  crashing  through  his  tafferel. 
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OREEK  ANTIQUITIES  IN  AMERICA. 

A  RECENT  discover}' seems  to  afford  strong  evidence 
diat  the  soil  of  America  was  once  trodden  by  one 
of  Alexander's  subjects.  A  few  years  since,  there 
was  found,  near  Monte  Video,  in  South  America,  a 
atone  with  the  following  words  in  Greek  written  on 
it :  "  During  the  reign  of  Alexander,  the*  son  of 
Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  in  the  63d  Olympiad, 
Ptolemy" — the  remainder  of  the  inscription  could 
•ot  be  deciphered.  This  stone  covered  an  exca- 
vation, which  contained  two  very  ancient  swords,  a 
helmet,  a  shield,  and  several  earthen  amphors  of 
large  capacity.  On  the  handle  of  one  of  the  swords 
was  the  portrait  of  a  man,  and  on  the  helmet  there 
Was  sculptured  work  representing  Achilles  dragging 
the  corpse  of  Hector  round  the  walls  of  Troy.  This 
was  a  favourite  picture  among  the  Greeks.  Probably 
this  Ptolemy  was  overtaken  by  a  storm  in  the  Great 
ocean,  as  the  ancients  termed  the  Atlantick,  and 
driven  on  the  coast  of  South  America.  The  silence 
of  Greek  writers  in  relation  to  this  event  may  easily 
be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  on  attempting  to 
return  to  Greece  he  was  lost  together  with  his  crew, 
and  thus  no  account  of  his  discovery  ever  reached 
them. 
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OLD   IRONSIDES    ON   A   LEE-SHORE. 

BY  AN  EYE-WITNESS. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  a  stormy  day  in  the  year 
1835,  when  the  gallant  frigate  Constitution,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Elliott — having  on  board 
the  late  Edward  Livingston,  late  Minister  at  the 
Court  of  France,  and  his  family,  and  manned  by 
nearly  five  hundred  souls-*-<lrew  near  to  **the 


chops  **.  of  the  EDgUeh  Channel.  For  four  dayii 
she  had  been  beating  down  from  Plymoath,  and 
on  the  fifth,  at  evening,  she  made  her  last  taek 
from  the  French  coast. 

The  watch  waa  set  at  eight  P.  M. — The  captaift 
came  on  deck  soon  after,  and  having  a8certaine4 
the  bearing  of  Scilly,  gave  orders  to  keep  the  ship 
*^  full  and  by,'  remarking  at  the  same  time  to  the 
officer  of  the  deck,  that  he  might  make  the  light 
on  the  lee-beam,  but,  he  stated,  he  thought  it 
more  than  probable  that  he  would  paaa  it  without 
seeing  it.  He  then  **  turned  in,"  as  did  most  of 
the  idlers,  and  the  starboard  watch. 

At  a  quarter  past  nine,  P.  M.,  the  ship  headed 
west  by  compass,  when  the  call  of  "  Light  O !" 
was  heard  from  the  foretopsail-yard. 

'^  Where  away  V  asked  the  officer  of  the  deck. 

'^  Three  points  on  the  lee  bow,"  replied  the 
lookout-man ;  which  the  unprofessional  reader 
will  readily  understand  to  mean  very  nearly 
straight  ahead.  At  this  moment,  the  captain 
appeared  and  took  the  trumpet. 

"  Call  all  hands,"  was  his  immediate  order. 

*'  All  hands !"  whistled  the  boatswain,  with  the 
long  shrill  summons  familiar  to  the  ears  of  all 
who  have  ever  been  on  board  of  a  man-of-^var. 

'^  All  hands,"  screamed  the  boatswain's  mates ; 
and  ere  the  last  echo  died  away  all  but  the  sick 
were  upon  deck. 

The  ship  was  staggering  through  a  heayy  swell 
from  the  Bay  of  Biscay ;  the  gale,  which  had  been 
blowing  several  days,  had  increased  to  a  severity 
that  was  not  to  be  made  light  of.  The  breakers^ 
where  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  and  his  fleet  were 
destroyed  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne,  sang  their 
song  of  death  before,  and  the  Dead-Man's  Ledge 
replied  in  hoarser  notes  behind  us.  To  go  ahead 
seemed  to  be  death,  and  to  attempt  to  go  about 
was  sure  destruction. 

The  first  thing  that  caught  the  eye  of  the  cap- 
tain was  the  furled  mainsail,  which  he  had  ordered 
to  be  carried  throughout  the  evening — the  haul- 
ing up  of  which  contrary  to  the  last  order  that  he 
had  given  on  leaving  the  deck,  had  caused  the  ship 
to  fall  off  to  leewara  two  points,  and  had  thus  led 
her  into  a  position  on  ^*  a  lee  shore,"  upon  which 
a  strong  gale  was  blowing  her,  in  which  the  chance 
of  safety  appeared  to  the  stoutest  nerves  almost 
hopeless.  That  sole  chance  consisted  in  standing 
on,  to  carry  us  through  the  breakers  of  Scilly,  or 
by  a  close  graze  along  their  outer  ledge.  Was 
this  destined  to  be  the  end  of  the  gallant  old  ship, 
consecrated  by  so  many  a  prayer  and  blessing 
from  the  heart  of  a  nation ! 

"  Why  is  the  mainsail  up,  when  I  ordered  it 
set  1"  cried  the  captain  in  a  tremendous  voice. 

"  Finding  that  she  pitched  her  bows  under,  I 
took  it  in  under  your  general  order,  sir,  that  the 
officer  of  the  deck  should  carry  sail  according  to 
his  discretion,"  replied  the  lieutenant  in  com- 
mand. 

"  Heave  the  log,"  was  the  prompt  command,  to 
the  master's  mate.    The  log  was  thrown. 

"  How  fast  does  she  go  ]" 

"  Five  knots  and  a  hidf,  sir." 

^'  Board  the  main  tack,  sir." 

''She  will  not  bear  it,"  said  the  officer  of  the 
deck. 
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^  Botkti  the  main  ttek,**  tkvndered  the  captsis. 
•*  Keep  her  fall  and  by,  quartermaater.*^ 

•*  Ay  f  ay,  air  P'  The  tack  waa  boarded. 

"  Haul  aft  the  mainaheet,"  ahouted  the  eaptab, 
and  aft  it  went  like  the  roreading  of  a  aea  bird's 
Wing,  giving  the  huge  aau  to  the  gale. 

"  Give  her  the  lee  helm  when  she  goea  into  the 
aea,"'  cried  the  captain. 

"  Ay !  ay !  sir !  i^e  haa  it,"  growled  out  the 
eld  sea-dog  at  the  binnacle. 

**  Right  your  helm,  keep  her  full  and  by." 

"  Ay  I  ay !  sir !  full  and  by  she  is,"  waa  the 
prompt  answer  from  the  helm. 

"  How  fast  does  she  go  1" 

**  Eight  knots  and  a  half,  sir." 

"  How  bears  the  li^ht  1" 

"  Nearly  a  beam,  sir."' 

"  Keep  her  away  half  a  point." 

"  How  fast  docs  she  go  1" 

"Nine  knots,  sir." 

**  Steady,  so !"  returned  the  captain. 

"  Steady,"  answered  the  helmsman,  and  all  was 
the  silence  of  the  grave  upon  that  crowded  deck, 
except  the  howling  of  the  storm — ^for  a  space  of 
time  that  seemed  to  my  imagination  almost  an 
age. 

It  was  a  trying  hour  with  us — ^unless  we  could 
earry  sail  so  as  to  go  at  the  rate  of  nine  knots  an 
hour,  we  must  of  necessity  dash  upon  Scilly,  and 
who  ever  touched  those  rocks  and  lived  during  a 
storm  1  The  sea  ran  very  high,  the  rain  fell  in 
aheets,  the  sky  was  one  black  curtain,  illumined 
only  by  the  faint  light  which  was  to  mark  our 
deliverance,  or  stand  a  monument  of  our  destruc- 
tion. The  wind  had  ffot  above  whistling,  it  came 
in  puflTs,  that  flattened  the  waves,  and  made  our 
our  old  frigate  settle  to  her  bearings,  while  evei^- 
thing  on  board  seemed  cracking  into  nieces.  At 
this  moment  the  carpenter  reported  that  the  left 
bolt  of  the  weather  fore-shroud  had  drawn. 

"  Get  on  the  lafis,  and  set  them  all  on  the 
weather  shrouds.  Keep  her  at  small  helm,  quar- 
termaster, and  ease  her  in  the  sea,"  were  the  or- 
ders of  the  captain. 

The  luffs  were  soon  put  upon  the  weather 
iftirouds,  which  of  course  relieved  the  chains  and 
channels,  but  many  an  anxious  eye  was  turned  to- 
ward the  remaining  bolts,  for  upon  them-depend- 
ed  the  masts,  and  upon  the  masts  depended  the 
safety  of  the  ship — for  with  one  foot  of  canvass 
less  she  could  not  live  fifteen  minutes. 

Onward  plunged  the  overladen  frigate,  and  at 
every  surge  she  seemed  bent  upon  making  the 
deep  the  sailor's  grave,  and  her  live  oak  sides,  his 
eojfnn  of  glory.  She  had  been  fitted  out  at  Bos- 
ton when  the  thermometer  was  below  zero.  Her 
shrouds  of  course  therefore  slackened  at  every 
strain,  and  her  unwieldly  masts  (for  she  had  those 
designed  for  the  frigate  Cumberland,  a  much  lar- 
ger ship,)  seemed  ready  to  jump  out  of  her.  And 
now,  while  all  was  apprehension,  another  bolt 
drew! — and  then  another! — until  at  last,  our 
whole  stay  was  placed  anon  a  single  bolt  less  than 
a  man's  wrist  in  circumference.  Still  the  good 
iron  clung  to  the  solid  wood,  and  bore  us  along- 
aide  the  breakers,  though  in  a  most  fearful  prox- 
imity to  them.  This  thrilling  incident  has  never, 
!  believe,  been  noticed  in  public,  but  it  is  the  lite- 


ral  faet — ^wUeh  I  nudce  not  Ae  digbtest  attempt 
to  embellish.  As  we  galloped  on — for  I  can  eom* 
pare  our  vessel's  leaping  to  nothing  else— the 
rocks  seemed  very  near  ua.  Dark  as  waa  the 
night,  the  white  foam  scowled  round  thetr  black 
heads,  while  the  spray  fell  over  ns,  and  the  than- 
der  of  the  dashing  surge  sounded  like  the  awfol 
knell  that  the  ocean  was  singing  for  the  victims 
it  was  eager  to  ingulf. 

At  length  the  light  bore  upon  our  quarter,  and 
the  broad  Atlantic  rolled  its  white  caps  before  as. 
Daring  this  time  all  were  silent,  each  officer  and 
man  was  at  his  post,  and  the  bearing  and  counte- 
nance of  the  captain  seemed  to  give  encourage- 
ment to  every  person  on  board.  With  but  a  bare 
possibility  of  saving  the  ship  and  those  on  board, 
he  placed  his  reliance  upon  his  nautical  skill  and 
courage,  and  by  carrying  the  mainsail  when  ia 
any  other  situation  it  would  have  been  consider- 
ed  a  suicidal  act,  he  loeaihered  the  lee-shorty  and 
saved  the  Constitution. 

The  mainsail  was  now  hauled  up,  by  ligb 
hearts  and  strong  hands,  the  jib  and  spanker  takes 
in,  and  from  the  light  of  Scilly  the  gallant  vessel, 
under  close  reefed  topsails  and  main  trysails,  took 
her  departure  and  danced  merrily  over  the  deep 
toward  the  United  States. 

'*Pipe  down,"  said  the  captain  to  the  first 
lieutenant,  "  and  splice  the  main-brace." — "  Pipe 
down,"  echoed  the  first-lieutenant  to  the  boat' 
swain.  "  Pipe  down,"  whistled  the  boatswain  to 
the  crew,  and  "pipe  down,"  it  was. 

Soon  the  "  Jack  of  the  Dust"  held  his  leres 
on  the  main  gun-deck,  and  the  weather-beaten 
tars,  as  -  they  gathered  about  the  grog  tub,  and 
luxuriated  upon  a  full  allowance  of  Old  Bye^  foT* 
got  all  their  perils  and  fatigue. 

"  How  near  the  rocks  did  we  go,"  said  I  to  one 
of  the  master's  mates  the  next  morning.  He 
made  no  reply,  but  taking  down  his  chart,  showed 
me  a  peacil-hne,  between  the  outside  shoal  and  Mc 
Lighthouse  Island^  which  must  have  been  a  small 
strait  for  a  fisherman  to  run  his  smack  through 
in  good  weather  by  daylight. 

For  what  is  the  noble  and  dear  old  frigate  pre* 
served  1 

I  went  upon  deck ;  the  sea  was  calm,  a  gentle 
breeze  was  swelling  our  canvass  from  mainsail  to 
royal,  the  isles  of  Scilly  had  sank  in  the  eastern 
waters,  and  the  clouds  of  the  dying  storm  were 
rolling  ofiT  in  broken  masses  to  the  northward  and 
westward,  like  the  flying  columns  of  a  beaten 
army. 

I  have  been  in  many  a  gale  of  wind,  and  bare 
passed  through  scenes  of  great  danger  :  but  ner- 
er,  before  or  since,  have  l  experienced  an  hoar 
so  terrific,  as  that  when  the  Constitution  was  la- 
boring, with  the  lives  of  ^ve  hundred  men  hang- 
ing on  a  single  small  iron-bolt  to  weather  Scilly, 
on  the  night  of  the  eleventh  of  May,  1835. 

Note. — During  the  gale,  Mrs.  Livingston  inquired  of  the 
captain,  if  we  were  not  in  great  danger,  to  which  he  replied  as 
soon  as  we  bad  paased  Sculy,  **  Yon  are  as  safe  as  yon  wouM 
be  in  the  aiale  of  a  church."  It  is  singular  that  the  fri?ate  Boa- 
ton,  Captain  M*Neal,  about  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  esca- 
ped a  similar  danger  while  employed  in  carrying  ou:  to  France 
Chancellor  Livingston,  a  relative  of  Edward,  and  also  Minif 
ter  to  the  Court  of  St.  Cloud* 
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rProm  the  AmerlcaQ  Jturnal  of  Science  «nd  Aiti.] 

SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  TWO  VISITS  TO  THE  MOUNT- 
AINS IN  ESSEX  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK,  IN  THE 
YEARS  1836  AND  18aT;  WITH  A  SKETCH  OF 
THE  NORTHERN  SOURCES  OF  THE  HUDSON. 

BY    W.    C.   REDFIELD. 

Notwithstanding  the  increase  of  population, 
and  the  rapid  extension  of  our  settlements  since  the 
peace  of  1783,  there  is  still  found,  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  state  of  New  York,  an  uninhabited  region 
of  considerable  extent,  which  presents  all  the  rugged 
characters  and  picturesque  features  of  a  primeval 
I  wilderness.  This  region  constitutes  the  most  ele- 
rated  portion  of  the  great  triangular  district,  which 
is  situated  between  the  line  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the 
Mohawk,  and  Lake  Champlain.  That  portion  of  it 
which  claims  our  notice  in  the  following  sketches, 
lies  mainly  within  the  county  of  Essex,  and  the  con- 
tiguous parts  Hamilton  and  Franklin,  and  comprises 
the  head  ^waters  of  the  principal  rivers  in  the  north- 
ern division  of  the  state. 

In  the  summer  of  1836,  the  writer  had  occasion 
to  visit  the  new  settlement  at  Mclntyre,  in  Essex 
county,  in  company  with  the  proprietors  of  that  set- 
tlement, and  other  gentlemen  who  had  been  invited 
to  join  the  expedition.  Our  party  consisted  of  the 
Hon.  Archibald  Mclntyre  of  Albany,  the  late  Judge 
Mc Martin  of  Broadalbin,  Montgomery  county,  and 
David  Henderson,  Esq.  of  Jersey  City,  proprietors, 
together  with  David  C.  Golden,  Esq.  of  Jersey  City, 
and  Mr.  James  Hall,  assistant  state  geologist  for  the 
northern  district. 

FIRST   JOURNEY    TO    ESSEX. 

We  left  Saratoga  on  the  lOih  of  August,  and  after 
halting  a  day  at  Lake  George,  reached  Ticondeioga 
on  the  12th  ;  where  at  1  P.  M.  we  embarked  on 
board  one  of  the  Lake  Champlain  steamboats,  and 
M^re  landed  soon  after  3  P.  M.,  at  Port  Henry,  two 
miles  N.  W.  from  the  old  fortress  of  Crown  Point. 
The  remainder  of  the  day,  and  part  of  the  14th,  were 
spent  in  exploring  the  vicinity,  and  examining  the 
interesting  sections  which  are  here  exhibited  of  the 
junction  of  the  primary  rocks  with  the  transition  se- 
ries, near  the  western  borders  of  the  lake,  and  we 
noticed  with  peculiar  interest  the  effect  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  produced  by  the  former  upon  the 
transition  limestone  at  the  line  of  contact ;  the  lat- 
ter being  here  converted  into  while  masses,  remark- 
ably crystalline  in  their  structure,  and  interspersed 
wil^  scales  of  plumbago. 

On  the  evening  of  the  13th,  we  were  entertained 
with  a  brilliant  exhibition  of  the  Aurora  Borealis, 
which,  between  7  and  8  P.  M.,  shot  upward  in  rapid 
and  luminous  coruscations  from  the  northern  half  of 
the  horizon,  the  whole  converging  to  a  point  appa- 
rently fifteen  degrees  south  of  the  zenith.  This  ap- 
pearance was  succeeded  by  luminous  vertical  columns 
or  pencils  of  the  color,  alternately,  of  a  pale  red  and 
m  peculiar  blue,  which  were  exhibited  in  great  beauty. 

On  the  13th,  we  left  Port  Henry  on  horseback, 
and,  after  a  ride  of  six  miles,  left  the  cultivated  coun- 
try on  the  borders  of  the  lake  and  entered  the  forest. 
The  road  on  which  we  travelled  is  much  used  for 
the  transportation  of  sawed  pine  lumber  from  the  in- 
terior, there  being  in  the  large  township  of  Moriah, 
as  we  were  informed,  more  than  sixty  saw-mills. 
Foot  hours  of  rough  travelling  brought  us  to  Weaih- 
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erhead's,  at  West  Moriah,  upon  the  Schiooe  rifer, 
or  East  Branch  of  the  Hudson,  thirteen  miles  from 
Lake  Champlain.  An  old  state  road  Vom  Warroo 
county  to  Plattsburgh,  passes  through  this  ralley, 
along  which  is  established  the  line  of  interior  settle- 
meuts,  in  this  part  of  the  county.  Our  further  rouie 
to  the  westward  was  upon  a  newer  and  more  impe^ 
feet  road,  which  has  been  opened  from  this  placo 
through  the  unsettled  country  in  the  direction  of 
Black  river,  in  Lewis  county.  We  ascended  by  this 
road  the  woody  defiles  of  the  Schroon  oiountain- 
ridge,  which,  as  seen  from  Weatherhead's,  exhibits, 
in  its  lofty  and  apparently  continuous  elevations;  lit- 
tle indications  of  a  practicable  route.  Having  passed 
a  previously  unseen  gorge  of  this  chain,  we  contin- 
ued our  way  under  a  heavy  rain,  till  we  reached  the 
dwelling  of  Israel  Johnson,  who  has  established 
himself  at  the  outlet  of  a  beautiful  mountain  lake, 
called  Clear  Pond,  nine  miles  from  Schroon  river. 
This  is  the  only  dwelling-house  upon  the  new  road. 

To  travel  in  view  of  the  log  fences  and  fallen  trees 
of  a  thickly  wooded  country,  affords  a  favorable  op* 
portuniiy  for  observing  the  specific  spiral  directioa 
which  is  often  found  in  the  woody  fibre  of  the  stems 
of  forest  trees,  of  various  species.  In  a  large  pie* 
portion  of  the  cases  which  vary  from  a  perpendicu* 
lar  arrangement,  averaging  not  less  than  seven  out 
of  eight,  the  spiral  turn  of  the  fibres  of  the  stem  in 
asceiiding  from  the  ground,  is  towards  the  left,  or  in 
popular  language,  against  the  sun.  it  is  believed 
that  no  cause  has  been  assigned  for  this  by  writers 
on  vegetable  physiology.  It  may  be  remarked,  in* 
cidentally,  that  the  direction,  in  these  cases,  coin* 
cides  with  the  direction  of  rotation,  which  is  exhib* 
ited  in  our  great  storms,  as  well  as  with  that  of  the 
tornado  which  visited  New  Brunswick  in  1835,  and 
other  whirlwinds  of  like  character,  the  traces  of 
which  have  been  carefully  examined. 

We  resumed  our  journey  on  the  morning  of  the 
15th,  and  at  9  A.  M.  reached  the  Boreas  branch  of 
the  Hudson,  eight  miles  from  Johnson's.  Soon  af* 
ter  11  A.  M.,  we  arrived  at  the  Main  Northern 
Branch  of  the  Hudson,  a  little  below  its  junction 
with  the  outlet  of  Lake  Sanford.  Another  quarter 
of  an  hour  brought  us  to  the  landing  at  the  outlet  of 
the  lake,  nine  miles  from  the  Boreas.  Taking  leave 
of  the  "road,"  we  here  entered  a  difficult  path  which 
leads  up  the  western  side  of  the  lake,  and  a  further 
progress  of  six  miles  brought  us  to  the  Iron  Works 
and  settlement  at  Mclntyre,  where  a  hospitable  re* 
ception  awaited  us. 

SETTLEMENT   AT   MCINTYRE. MINERAL    CHARACTER 

OF    THE    COUNTRY. 

At  this  settlement,  and  in  its  immediate  vicinity, 
are  found  beds  of  iron  ore  of  great,  if  not  unexam- 
pled extent,  and  of  the  best  quality.  These  depositee 
have  been  noticed  in  the  first  report  of  the  state  ge- 
ologists, and  have  since  received  from  Professor 
Emmons  a  more  extended  examination.  Lake  San* 
ford  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  of  elongated 
and  irregular  form,  and  about  &ye  miles  in  extent. 
The  Iron  Works  are  situated  on  the  north  fork  of 
the  Hudson,  a  little  below  the  point  where  it  issues 
from  Lake  Henderson,  and  over  a  mile  above  its 
entrance  into  Lake  Sanford.  The  fall  of  the  stream 
between  the  two  lakes  is  about  one  hundred  feet« 
This  settlement  is  situated  in  the  upper  plain  of  the 
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Httdscm,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  principal  fnoantain 
Bucleas,  which  rises  between  its  sources  and  those 
of  the  An  Sable. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  this  mountain  district,  is 
the  uniformity  of  the  mineral  character  of  its  rocks, 
which  consist  chiefly  of  the  dark  colored  and  some- 
limes  opalescent  feldspar,  known  as  lahradorice  or 
Labrador  feldspar.  Towards  the  exterior  limits  of  i 
the  formation,  this  material  is  accompanied  with 
considerable  portions  of  green  augite  or  pyroxene, 
but  in  the  more  central  portions  of  the  formaiion,  this 
feldspar  often  constitutes  almost  the  only  ingredient 
of  the  rocks.  It  seems  not  a  little  repugnant  to  our 
notions  of  the  primary  rocks,  to  find  a  region  of  this 
extent  which  is  apparently  destitute  of  mica,  quartz, 
ftnd  hornblende,  and  also,  of  any  traces  of  stratified 
gneiss.  This  labradoritic  formation  commences  at 
the  valley  of  the  Schroon  river,  and  extends  wester- 
ly into  the  counties  of  Hamilton  and  Franklin,  to  a 
kmit  which  is  at  present  unknown.  Its  northern 
limit  appears  to  be  at  the  plains  which  lie  between 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Au  Siible  and  Lake  Placid, 
and  its  southern  boundary  which  extends  as  far  as 
Schroon,  has  not  been  well  defined.  It  appears 
probable  that  it  comprises  an  area  of  six  or  eigbt 
hundred  square  miles,  including  most  of  the  princi- 
pal mountain  masses  in  this  part  of  the  state.  So 
far  as  is  known  to  the  writer,  no  foreign  rocks  or 
boulders  of  any  size  or  description  are  found  in  this 
region,  if  we  are  not  to  except  as  such,  the/ragments 
of  the  dykes,  chiefly  of  trap,  by  which  this  rock  is 
frequently  intersected. 

The  surface  of  the  rock  whei;0  it  has  been  long 
exposed  to  the  weather,  has  commonly  a  whitened 
appearance,  owing  to  its  external  decomposition. 
Blocks  and  boulders  of  this  rock  are  scattered  over 
the  country  in  a  southerly  and  westerly  direction,  as 
far  as  the  southern  boundary  *of  the  stale  of  New 
York,  as  appears  from  the  Report  of  Professor  Em- 
mons and  other  observations ;  and  they  are  often 
lodged  on  the  northern  declivity  of  hills,  high  above 
the  general  level  of  the  country.  But  it  is  not  else- 
where found  in  place  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States  ;  the  nearest  locality  at  present  known,  being 
about  two  hundred  miles  north  of  Quebec,  on  the 
northeastern  border  of  Lake  St.  John,  from  whence  it 
appears  to  extend  to  the  Labrador  coast.*  The  most 
eastern  of  these  transported  boulders  known  to  the 
writer  is  one  of  about  one  hundred  tuns  weight,  at 
Cocksackie,  on  the  Hudson,  one  hundred  and  thirty 
miles  south  from  the  labradoritic  mountains.  This 
block  is  found  on  the  northern  shoulder  of  a  hill, 
three  hundred  feet  above  the  river,  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  above  the  general  level  of  the  adjacent 
country.t 

*  See  Lieat.  Baddeley's  communicationt  in  the  Transoctlons 
of  die  Quebec  Literary  and  Historical  Society,  Vol.  I. 

t  The  rocks  found  in  the  interior  of  the  United  States,  west 
ot  tkre  Hudson  river,  exhibit  strata  composed  of  shells,  and  other 
marine  remains,  which  in  some  unknown  period  have  evidently 
formed  the  floor  of  the  ancient  ocean.  Gcoloeists  and  other 
well-tnforracd  persons,  will  therefore  find  little  difficulty  in  ascri- 
bing theextensivc  transfer  of  these  heavy  boulders  to  the  agency  of 
floating  icebergs,  or  large  masses  of  ice  which  were  borne  by  the 
polar  currents  on  the  su.face  of  the  ancient  sea,  while  the  great- 
er pnrt  of  our  continent  was  yet  beneath  its  waters. 

To  those  who  think  the  climate  of  these  parallels  an  objection 
to  this  theory,  it  may  be  remarked  that  huge  glaciers  are  still 
formed  in  the  mountain  ravines  at  the  head  of  the  nurAerous 
tMays  which  penetrate  the  southern  extremes  of  the  Andes,  in  a 
climate  less  rigid  than  that  of  the  Essex  mountains;  and  that 


FIRST   EXPEDITION   TO   THE   MOITNTAINS.— ^^. - 
ENCAMPMENT.  ^{ 

'  It  has  been  noticed  that  the  north  brapil  of  the 
Hudson,  after  its  exit  from  Lake  SanToraT  joins  the 
main  branch  of  the  river,  about  seven  miles  below 
the  settlement  at  Mclntyre.  Having  prepared  for 
an  exploration  up  the  latter  stream,  we  left  Mcln- 
tyre on  the  17th  of  July,  with  three  assistants,  and 
the  necessary  equipage  for  encampment.  Leaving 
the  north  branch,  we  proceeded  through  the  woods 
in  a  southeasterly  direction,  passing  two  small  lakes, 
till,  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  miles  from  the 
settlement,  we  reached  the  southern  point  of  one  ot 
the  mountains,  and  assuming  here  a  more  easterly 
course,  we  came,  about  noon,  to  the  main  branch  of 
the  river.  Traces  of  wolves  and  deer  were  frequent- 
ly seen,  and  we  discovered  also  the  recent  tracks  df 
a  moose,  Cervus  Alces,  L,  We  had  also  noticed  on 
the  16ib,  at  the  inlet  of  Lake  Sanford,  the  fre^th  and 
yet  undried  footsteps  of  a  panther,  which  apparently 
had  just  crossed  the  inlet. 

The  beaches  of  the  river,  on  which,  by  means  of 
frequent  fordings,  we  now  travelled,  are  composed 
of  rolled  masses  of  the  labradoritic  rock,  and  small 
opalescent  specimens  not  unfrequently  showed  their 
beautiful  colors  in  the  bed  of  the  stream.  As  we 
approached  the  entrance  of  the  mountains,  the  as- 
cent of  the  stream  sensibly  increased,  and  about  4 
P.  M.,  preparations  were  commenced  for  our  en- 
campment. A  shelter,  consisting  of  poles  and  spmce 
bark,  was  soon  constructed  by  the  exertions  of  onr 
dexterous  woodsmen.  The  camp-fire  being  placed 
on  the  open  side,  the  party  sleep  with  their  heads  in 
the  opposite  direction,  under  the  lower  part  of  the 
roof.  , 

On  the  morning  of  the  1 8th,  we  resumed  the  as- 
cent of  the  stream  by  it^  bed,  in  full  view  of  two 
moimtains,  from  between  which  the  stream  emerges. 
About  two  miles  from  our  camp,  we  entered  the  more 
precipitous  part  of  the  gorge  through  which  the 
river  descends.  Our  advance  here  became  more 
difficult  and  somewhat  dangerous.  After  ascending 
falls  and  rapids,  seemingly  innumerable,  we  came 
about  noon  to  an  imposing  cascade,  closely  pent  be- 
tween two  steep  mountains,  and  falling  about  eighty 
feet  into  a  deep  chasm,  the  walls  of  which  are  as 
precipitous  as  those  of  Niagara,  and  more  secluded. 
With  difficulty  we  emerged  from  this  gulf,  and  con- 
tinued our  upward  course  over  obstacles  similar  to 
the  preceding,  till  half  past  2  P.  M.,  when  we 
reached  the  head  of  this  terrific  ravine.  From  a 
ledge  of  rock  which  here  crosses  and  obstructs  the 
stream,  the  river  continues,  on  a  level  which  may  be 
called  the  Upper  Siill  Water,  for  more  than  a  mite 
in  a  westerly  and  northwesterly  direction,  but  con- 
tinues pent  in  the  bottom  of  a  deep  mountain  gorge 
or  I'alley,  with  scarce  any  visible  current.     To  (his 


icebergs  are  still  met  with  in  the  Southern  ocean,  in  latitudeeM 
low  as  that  of  North  Carolina,  in  cases  where  they  have  not 
been  intercepted  in  their  course  by  a  warm  current,  like  that  of 
the  gulf  stream.  Even  on  the  American  coast,  and  between  U 
and  the  gulf  stream,  large  ice  islands  were  found  in  the  «»mmntf*r 
of  1836,  almost  in  the  latitude  of  Albany. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  labradoritic  boulders  abovcmen- 
tioned.  instead  of  being  brought  from  the  N.  W.  and  N.  N.  W., 
as  in  tne  case  of  the  boulders  of  rocks  in  lower  positions  which 
are  found  so  frequently  in  New  England,  have  evidently  been 
carried  by  a  north  or  northeast  current  in  a  south  or  southwest- 
erly direction,  and  corresponding  nearly  to  the  present  conrae  ot 
the  great  polar  current,  along  the  coast  of  Greenland,  Lahrador, 
and  the  snores  of  the  United  States.yr 
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point  the  river  had  been  explored  by  the  proprietors 
on  a  former  occasion. 

LAKE  COLDEN. — MOUNTAIN  PEAKS. 

Emerging  from  this  valley,  we  found  the  river  to 
have  a  meandering  course  of  another  mile,  in  a 
northwesterly  and  northerly  direction,  with  a  mod- 
erate current,  until  it  forks  into  two  unequal  branch- 
es. Leaving  the  main  branch  which  here  descends 
from  the  east,  we  followed  the  northern  tributary  to 
the  distance  of  two  hundred  yards  from  the  forks, 
where  it  proved  to  be  the  outlet  of  a  beautiful  lake, 
of  about  a  mile  in  extent.  This  lake,  to  which  our 
party  afterward  gave  the  name  of  Lake  Golden,  is 
situated  between  two  mountain  peaks  which  rise  in 
lofty  grandeur  on  either  hand.  We  made  our  sec- 
ond camp  at  the  outlet  of  this  lake,  and  in  full  view 
of  its  interesting  scenery. 

Previous  to  reaching  the  outlet,  we  had  noticed 
on  the  margin  of  the  river,  fresh  tracks  of  the  wolf 
and  also  of  the  deer,  both  apparently  made  at  the 
Mlest  speed,  and  on  turning  a  point  we  came  upon 
Ihe  warm  and  mangled  remains  of  a  fine  deer,  which 
bad  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  wolves ;  the  latter  hav- 
ing been  driven  from  their  savage  repast  by  our  un- 
welcome approach.  There  appeared  to  have  been 
two  of  the  aggressive  party,  one  of  which,  by  lying 
in  wait,  had  probably  intercepted  the  deer  in  his 
course  to  the  lake,  and  they  had  nearly  devoured 
their  victim  in  apparently  a  short  space  of  time. 

The  great  ascent  which  we  had  made  from  our 
first  encampment,  and  the  apparent  altitude  of  the 
mountain  peaks  before  us,  together  with  the  naked 
condition  of  their  summits,  rendered  it  obvious  that 
the  elevation  of  this  mountain  group  had  been  great- 
ly imderrated ;  and  we  were  led  to  regret  our  want 
of  means  for  a  barometrical  measurement.  The 
height  of  our  present  encampment  above  Lake  San- 
ford  was  estimated  to  be  from  ten  to  twelve  hundred 
feet,  and  the  height  of  Lake  Golden,  above  tide,  at 
from  one  thousand  eight  hundred,  to  two  thousand 
feet,  the  elevation  of  Lake  Sanford  being  assumed 
from  such  information  as  we  could  obtain,  to  be 
about  eight  hundred  feet.  The  elevation  of  the 
peaks  on  either  side  of  Lake  Golden,  were  estimated 
from  two  thousand,  to  two  thousand  five  hundred 
feet  above  the  lake.  These  conclusions  were  en- 
tered in  our  notes,  and  are  since  proved  to  have  been 
tolerably  correct,  except  as  they  were  founded  on 
the  supposed  elevation  of  Lake  Sanford,  which  had 
been  very  much  underrated. 

August  19ih.  The  rain  had  fallen  heavily  during 
the  night,  and  the  weather  was  still  such  as  to  pre- 
clude the  advance  of  the  party.  Bui  the  ardor  of 
individuals  was  hardly  to  be  restrained  by  the  storm ; 
and  during  the  forenoon,  Mr.  Henderson,  with  John 
Gheney,  our  huntsman,  made  the  circuit  of  Lake  Gol- 
den, having  in  their  course  beaten  up  the  quarters  of 
«  family  of  panthers,  to  the  great  discomfiture  of 
Cheney's  valorous  dog.  At  noon,  the  weather  being 
more  favorable,  Messrs.  Mclntyre,  McMartin  and 
Hall,  went  up  the  border  of  the  lake  to  examine  the 
valley  which  extends  beyond  it  in  a  N.  N.  £.  and 
N.  E.  direction,  while  the  writer,  with  Mr.  Hender- 
son, resumed  the  ascent  of  the  main  stream  of  the 
Hudson.  Notwithstanding  the  wet,  and  the  swollen 
stste  of  the  stream,  we  succeeded  in  ascending  more 
than  two  miles  in  a  southeasterly  and  southerly  di- 


rection, over  a  constant  socoMsion  of  falls  and  nqp» 
ids  of  an  interesting  character.  In  one  instaaee, 
the  river  has  assnmed  the  bed  of  a  displaced  tr^ 
dyke,  by  which  the  rock  has  been  intersected,  thus 
forming  a  chasm  or  sluice  of  great  depth,  with  per- 
pendicular walls,  in  which  the  river  is  precipitated 
in  a  cascade  of  fifty  feet. 

Before  returning  to  camp,  the  writer  ascended  a 
neighboring  ridge  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
view  of  the  remarkably  elevated  valley  from  which 
the  Hudson  here  issues.  From  this  point  a  mount- 
ain peak  was  discovered,  which  obviously  exceeded 
in  elevation  the  peaks  which  had  hitherto  engaged 
our  attention.  Having  taken  the  compass  bearing 
of  this  peak,  further  progress  was  relinquished,  in 
hope  of  resuming  the  exploration  of  this  unknown 
region  on  the  morrow. 

AVALANCHE  LAKE. RETURN  TO  THE    SETTLEMENT. 

On  returning  to  our  camp,  we  met  the  portion  of 
our  party  which  had  penetrated  the  valley  north  of 
the  lake,  and  who  had  there  discovered  another  lake 
of  nearly  equal  extent,  which  discharges  by  an  out- 
let that  falls  into  Lake  Golden.  On  the  two  sides  of 
this  lake,  the  mountains  rise  so  precipitously  as  to 
preclude  any  passage  through  the  gorge,  except  by 
water.  The  scenery  was  described  as  very  im- 
posing, and  some  fine  specimens  of  the  opalescent 
rock  were  brought  from  this  locality.  Immense 
slides  or  avalanches  had  been  precipitated  into  this 
lake  from  the  steep  face  of  the  mountain,  which  in- 
duced the  party  to  bestow  upon  it  the  name  of  Ava- 
lanche lake. 

Another  night  was  passed  at  this  camp,  and  the 
morning  of  the  20th  opened  with  thick  mists  and 
rain,  by  which  our  progress  was  further  delayed.  It 
was  at  last  determined,  in  view  of  the  bad  state  of 
the  weather  and  our  short  stock  of  provisions,  to 
abandon  any  further  exploration  at  this  time,  and  to 
return  to  the  settlement.  Retracing  our  steps  nearly 
to  the  head  of  the  Still  Water,  we  then  took  a  west- 
erly course  through  a  level  and  swampy  tract,  which 
soon  brought  us  to  the  head-waters  of  a  stream 
which  descends  nearly  in  a  direct  course  to  the  out- 
let of  Lake  Henderson.  The  distance  from  our  camp 
at  Lake  Golden  to  Mclntyre,  by  this  route,  probably 
does  not  exceed  six  miles.  Gontinuing  our  course, 
we  reached  the  settlement  without  serious  accident, 
but  with  an  increased  relish  for  the  comforts  of  civ- 
ilization. 

This  part  of  the  state  was  surveyed  into  large 
tracts,  or  townships,  by  the  colonial. government,  as 
early  as  1772,  and  lines  and  corners  of  that  date,  as 
marked  upon  the  trees  of  the  forest,  are  now  dis- 
tinctly legible.  But  the  topography  of  the  mount- 
ains and  streams  in  the  upper  country,  appears  not 
to  have  been  properly  noted,  if  at  all  examined,  and 
in  our  best  maps,  has  either  been  omitted  or  repre- 
sented erroneously.  Traces  have  been  discovered 
near  Mclntyre  of  a  route,  which  the  natives  some- 
times pursued  through  this  mountain  region,  by  way 
of  Lakes  Sanford  and  Henderson,  and  thence  to  the 
Preston  Ponds  and  the  head-waters  of  the  Racket. 
But  these  savages  had  no  inducement  to  make  the 
laborious  ascent  of  steril  mountain  peaks,  which 
they  held  in  superstitious  dread,  or  to  exf^ore  the 
hidden  sources  of  the  rivers  which  they  send  forth. 
Even  the  more  hardy  huntsman  of  later  time%  wbo» 
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wben  trapping  lor  nortkern  fun,  has  mariced  his  path 
into  the  recesses  of  these  elevated  forests,  has  left 
no  traces  of  his  axe  higher  than  the  borders  of  Lake 
Golden,  where  some  few  marks  of  this  description 
may  be  perceived.  All  here  seems  abandoned  to 
solitude  ;  and  even  the  streams  and  lakes  of  this  up- 
per region  are  destitute  of  the  trout,  which  are  found 
•o  abundant  below  the  cataracts  of  the  mountains. 

WHITEFACE    MOUNTAIN. THE    NOTCH. 

At  a  later  period  of  the  year,  Professor  Emmons, 
in  the  execution  of  bis  geological  survey,  and  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Hall,  his  assistant,  ascended  the 
Whiteface  mountain,  a  solitary  peak  of  different  for- 
mation, which  rises  in  the  north  part  of  the  county. 
From  this  point.  Prof.  E.  distinctly  recognised  as 
the  highest  of  the  group,  the  peak  on  which  the 
writer's  attention  had  been  fastened  at  the  termina- 
tion of  our  ascent  of  the  Hudson,  and  which  he  de- 
scribes as  situated  about  sixteen  miles  south  of 
Whiteface.  Prof.  E.  then  proceeded  southward 
through  the  remarkable  Notch,  or  pass,  which  is  de- 
scribed in  his  Report,  and  which  is  situated  about 
&V0  miles  north  from  Mclntyre.  The  Wallface 
mountain,  which  forms  the  west  side  of  the  pass, 
was  ascended  by  him  on  this  occasion,  and  the 
height  of  its  perpendicular  part  was  ascertained  to 
be  about  twelve  hundred  feet,  as  may  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  geological  Report  which  was  pub- 
lished in  February  last,  by  order  of  the  Legislature. 
It  appears  by  the  barometrical  observations  made  by 
Prof.  Emmons,  that  the  elevation  of  the  tableland 
which  constitutes  the  base  of  these  mountains  at 
Mclntyre,  is  much  greater  than  from  the  result  of 
our  inquiries  we  had  been  led  to  suppose. 

SECOND  JOURNEY  TO  ESSEX  COUNTY. 

The  interest  excited  in  our  party  by  the  short  ex- 
ploration which  has  been  described,  was  not  likely 
to  fail  till  its  objects  were  more  fully  accomplished. 
Another  visit  to  this  alpine  region  was  accordingly 
made  in  the  summer  of  the  present  year.  Our  party 
on  this  occasion  consisted  of  Messrs.  Mclntyre, 
Henderson  and  Hall,  (the  latter  at  this  time  geolo- 
gist of  the  western  district  of  the  state,)  together 
with  Prof.  Torrey,  Prof.  Emmons,  Messrs.  Ingham 
and  Strong  of  New  York,  Miller  of  Princeton,  and 
Emmons,  Jr.  of  VVilliamstown. 

We  left  Albany  on  the  28th  of  July,  and  took 
steamboat  at  Whitehall  on  the  29th.  At  the  latter 
place  an  opportunity  was  afft>rded  us  to  ascend  the 
eminence  known  as  Skeones'  mountain,  which  rises 
about  five  hundred  feet  above  the  lake.  Passing 
the  interesting  ruins  of  Ticonderoga  and  the  less 
ioiposihg  military  works  o[  Crown  Point,  we  again 
landed  at  Port  Henry  and  proceeded  to  the  pleasant 
village  of  East  Moriah,  situated  upon  the  hiifh 
ground,  three  and  a  half  miles  west  of  the  lake.  This 
village  is  elevated  near  eight  hundred  feet  above  the 
lake,  and  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  western  slope 
of  Vermoiu,  terminating  with  the  extended  and  beau- 
Itful  outline  of  the  Green  Mountains. 

We  left  East  Moriah  on  the  31st,  and  our  first 
day's  ride  l)roiight  us  lo  Johnson's  at  Clear  Pond. 
The  p<isrtion  of  the  High  Peak  of  Essex  was  now 
known  to  be  but  a  few  miles  distant,  and  Johnson 
taformed  us    that    the  snow  remained  on  a  peak 


which  is  viMble  from  near  his  rosUeace^  till  Am 

17th  of  July  of  the  present  year.  We  obtained  i 
fine  view  of  this  peak  the  next  morning,  be«xin{ 
from  Johnson's  N.  20^  west,  hy  compass,  a  posi- 
tion which  corresponded  lo  the  previous  obserra' 
tions  ;  the  variation  in  this  quarter  being  somewhcsr 
betweeen  8°  and  9°  west 

Descending  an  abrupt  declivity  from  Johnson's,  wi 
arrive  at  a  large  stream  which  issues  from  a  smai 
lake  farther  up  the  country,  and  receiving  here  tlH 
outlet  of  Clear  Pond,  discharges  itself  into  thi 
Schroon  river.  The  uppor  portions  of  thesi 
streams  and  the  lakes  from  which  they  issue,  m 
well  as  the  upper  course  of  the  Boreas  with  io 
branches  and  mountain  lakes,  are  not  found  on  osr 
maps.  From  the  stream  beforementioned,  the  vai 
ascends  the  Boreas  ridge  or  mountain  chain  by  i 
favorable  pass,  the  summit  of  which  is  attaiMJ 
about  four  miles  from  Johnson's.  Between  4i 
Boreas  and  the  main  branch  of  the  Hudson  m 
encounter  a  subordinate  extension  of  the  mounta 
group  which  separates  the  sources  of  these  slreani 
through  the  passes  of  which  ridge  the  road  is  cv- 
ried  by  a  circuitous  and  uneven  route. 

We  reached  the  outlet  ^of  Lake  Sanford  abo« 
noon  on  the  1st  of  August,  and  found  two  sntal 
boats  awaiting  our  arrival.  Having  embarked  wi 
were  able  fully  to  enjoy  the  beauty  and  grandeur  d 
the  lake  and  mountain  scenery  which  is  here  pre 
sented,  all  such  views  being,  as  is  well  known,  pn 
eluded  by  the  foliage  while  travelling  in  tlie  ibrean 
The  echoes  which  are  obtained  at  apointoniks 
upper  portion  of  the  lake,  are  very  remarkable  far 
their  strength  and  distinctness*  The  trout  are  plea 
tiful  in  this  lake,  as  well  as  in  Lake  Henderson  a^ 
all  the  neighboring  lakes  and  streams.  We  anitaf 
at  Mclntyre  about  4  P.  M.,  and  the  resources  of  tke 
settlement  were  placed  in  requisition  by  ihe  huefi 
table  proprietors,  for  our  expedition  to  the  aosm  si 
the  Hudson. 

BAROMETRICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  SOUTB. 


The  following  table  shows  the  observations  ! 
with  the  barometer  at  different  points  on  our  rooie, 
and  the  elevation  above  tide  water  as  deduced  frasi 
these  observations  and  others  made  on  the  saaw 
days  at  Albany  by  Matthew  Henry  Webster,  £a|. 
No  detached  thermometer  was  used,  the  geneni 
exposure  of  the  attached  thermometers  to  the  Ofoi 
air  being  such  as  to  indicate  the  temperature  of  cbi 
air,  at  both  the  upper  and  lower  stations,  with  tolcr 
able  accuracy.  In  the  observations  with  the  ronmm' 
ain  barometer  a  correction  is  here  made  for  variatiM 
in  the  cistern,  equal  to  one  fiftieth  of  the  depressks 
which  was  found  below  the  zero  adjustment  at  thiitr 
inches. 

It  is  proper  also  to  state,  that  the  two  mountaii 
barometers  made  use  of,  continued  in  perfectly  goU 
order  during  our  tour,  and  agreed  well  with  easii 
other  in  their  zero  adjustment,  which  is  such  as 
will  give  a  mean  annual  height  of  full  thirty  inches 
at  the  sea  level ;  but,  like  other  barometers  whidi 
have  ]eather«bottomed  cisterns,  are  liable  lo  bs 
somewhat  afifected  by  damp  and  warm  weather 
when  in  the  fi. -Id,  and  it  is  possible  that  this  hygio- 
metric  depression  may  have  slightly  afifected  i 
of  the  observations  which  here  foUow. 
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Date. 


July  29, 


July  31, 


lug. 


Place  of  observation. 


Lake  Champiain  at  White  Hall,        ... 
Summit  of  Skeeiies'  Mountain  at  Do.*    - 
Lake  Champiain  at  Port  Henry,      ... 
East  Morian^  Four  Conier8,t  •       -       - 

Road  summit,  9  miles  from  Lake  Champiain, 
West  Moriah,  at  Weatherhead's,  Schroon  valley. 
Road  summit,  pass  of  Schroon  Mountain, 
Johnson's,  at  Clear  Pond,        -       -       -       - 

Do.  Do.  Second  observation,* 

Road  summit,  ridge  west  of  Johnson's, 
Boreas  River  hridfle,  -        -        -        -        - 

Hudson  River  bridge^        .        -        -        -       - 
Lake  Sanford  inlet,  -        -        -        -        - 

Iron  Works  at  Mclntyre,         .       -       -       - 
Lake  Henderson  outlet,  -       - 
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Lake  Champiain  is  about  ninety  feet  above  tide  water. 


It  appears  from  the  above  that  the  two  principal 
depressions  in  the  section  of  country  over  which  this 
road  passes,  west  of  the  Schroon  valley,  are  in  one 
case  two  thousand  and  in  the  other  eighteen  hun- 
dred feel  in  elevation. 

SECOND    EXPEDITION   TO    THE    MOUNTAINS. 

We  left  the  settlement  on  the  3d  of  August,  with 
five  woodsmen  as  assistants,  to  take  forward  our  pro- 
visions and  other  necessaries,  and  commenced  our 
MO«nt  to  the  higher  region  in  a  northeasterly  direc- 
tion, hy  the  route  on  which  we  returned  last  year. 

We  reached  our  old  camp  at  Lake  Golden  at  5 
P.  M.  where  we  prepared  our  quarters  for  the  night. 
*rhe  mountain  peak  which  rises  on  the  eastern  side 
of  this  lake  and  separates  it  from  the  upper  valley 
of  the  main  stream  of  the  Hudson,  has  received  the 
name  of  Mount  McMartin,  in  honor  of  one  now  de- 
ceased, who  led  the  party  of  last  year,  and  -whose 
spirit  of  enterprise  and  persevering  labors  contrib- 
uted to  establishing  the  settlement  at  the  great  Ore 
Beds,  as  well  as  other  improvements  advantageous 
to  this  section  of  the  state. 

On  the  4th,  we  once  more  resumed  the  ascent  of 
the  main  stream,  proceeding  first  in  an  easterly  di- 
rection, and  then  to  the  southeast  and  south,  over 
falls  and  rapids,  till  we  arrived  at  the  head  of  the 
great  Dyke  Falls.  Calcedony  was  found  by  Prof. 
Emmons  near  the  foot  of  these  falls.  Continuing 
our  course  on  a  more  gradual  rise,  we  soon  entered 
upon  unexplored  ground,  and  about  three  miles  from 
camp,  arrived  at  the  South  Elbow,  where  the  bed  of 
the  main  stream  changes  to  a  northeasterly  direc- 
tion, at  the  point  where  it  receives  a  tributary  which 
enters  from  south-southwest.  Following  the  former 
course,  we  had  now  fairly  entered  the  High  Valley 
which  separates  Mount  McMartin  from  the  High 
Peak  on  the  southeast,  but  so  enveloped  were  we  in 
the  deep  growth  of  forest,  that  no  sight  of  the  peaks 
could  bo  obtained.  About  a  mile  from  the  South 
Elbow  we  found  another  tributary  entering  from 
louth-southeast,  apparently  from  a  mountain  ravine 

*  Poor  hundred  and  ninety  eight  feet  above  Lake  Champiain. 

t  Seven  hundred  and  ninety  feet  above  do. 

- 1  Mean  of  the  two  lets  of  observations  two  thousand  feet, 
oeeriy. 


which  borders  the  High  Peak  on  the  west.  Some 
beautifully  opalescent  specimens  of  the  labradorite 
were  found  in  the  bed  of  this  stream. 

HIGH    VALLEY   OF    THE    HUDSON. 

Another  mile  of  our  course  brought.us  to  a  small- 
er tributary  from  the  north,  which  from  the  alluvial 
character  of  the  land  near  its  entrance  is  called  the 
High  Meadow  fork.  This  portion  of  our  route  is  in 
the  centre  of  this  mountain  valley,  and  has  the  ex- 
traordinary elevation  of  three  thousand  and  seven 
hundred  feet  above  tide.  We  continued  the  same 
general  course  for  another  mile,  "with  our  route  fre- 
quently crossed  by  small  falls  and  cascades,  when 
we  emerged  from  the  broader  part  of  the  valley  and 
our  course  now  became  east-southeast  and  southeast, 
with  a  steeper  ascent  and  higher  and  more  frequent 
falls  in  the  stream.  The  declivity  of  the  mountain 
which  encloses  the  valley  on  the  north  and  that  of 
the  great  peak,  here  approximate  closely  to  each 
other,  and  the  valley  assumes  more  nearly  the  char- 
acter of  a  ravine  or  pass  between  two  mountains, 
with  an  increasing  ascent,  and  maintains  its  course 
for  two  or  three  miles,  to  the  summit  of  the  pass. 
Having  accomplished  more  than  half  the  ascent  of 
this  pass  we  made  our  camp  for  the  night,  which 
threatened  to  be  uncommonly  cold  and  caused  our 
axemen  to  place  in  requisition  some  venerable  speci- 
mens of  the  white  birch  which  surrounded  our  en- 
campment. 

PHENOMENA    OF    MOUNTAIN    SLIDES. 

A  portion  of  the  deep  and  narrow  valley  in  which 
we  were  now  encamped,  is  occupied  by  a  longitudi- 
nal ridge  consisting  of  boulders  and  other  debris,  the 
materials,  evidently,  of  a  tremendous  slide  or  ava- 
lanche, which  at  some  unknown  period  has  descend- 
ed from  the  mountain ;  the  momentum  of  the  mass 
in  its  descent  having  accumulated  and  pushed  for- 
ward the  ridge,  after  the  manner  of  the  late  slide  at 
Troy,  beyond  the  centre  of  the  valley  or  gorge  into 
which  it  is  discharged.  It  appears  indeed  that  the 
local  configuration  of  surface  in  these  mountain  val- 
leys, except  where  the  rock  is  in  place,  ought  to  bo 
ascribed  chiefly  to  such  causes.  It  seems  apparent 
also,  that  the  Hudson,  at  the  termination  of  its  de- 
scent from  the  High  Valley,  once  discharged  itettf 
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into  Lake  Gulden,  Uie  l^Uor  extending  southward  at 
that  period  to  the  outlet  of  the  Still  Water,  which  has 
been  noticed  in  our  account  of  the  former  exploration. 
This  portion  of  the  ancient  bed  of  the  lake  has  not 
only  been  filled,  and  the  bed  of  the  stream  as  well  as 
the  remaining  surface  of  the  lake  raised  above  the 
former  level,  but  a  portion  of  the  finer  debris  brought 
down  by  the  main  stream,  has  flowed  northwardly 
into  the  present  lake  and  filled  all  its  southern  por- 
tions with  a  solid  and  extensive  shoal,  which  is  now 
fordable  at  a  low  stage  of  the  water.  The  fall  of 
heavy  slides  from  the  mountains  appears  also  to  have 
separated  Avalanche  lake  from  Lake  Golden,  of 
which  it  once  formed  a  part,  and  so  vast  is  the  deposit 
from  these  slides  as  to  have  raised  the  former  lake 
about  eighty  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  latter.  In 
cases  where  these  slides  have  been  extensive,  and 
rapid  in  their  descent,  large  hillocks  or  protuberances 
are  formed  in  the  valleys ;  and  the  denudation  from 
above,  together  with  the  accumulation  below,  tends 
gradually  to  diminish  the  extent  and  frequency  of 
the^r  occurrence.  But  the  slides  still  recur,  and  their 
pathway  may  often  be  perceived  in  the  glitter  of  the 
naked  rock,  which  is  laid  bare  in  their  course  from 
the  summit  of  the  mountain  toward  its  base,  and  these 
traces  constitute  one  of  the  most  striking  features  in 
the  mountain  scenery  of  this  region. 


MAIN  SOURCE  OP  THB  HUDSON.- 
AU  8ABLS. 


-FALL  OF  THE 


On  the  morning  of  the  fifth,  we  found  that  ice  had 
formed  in  exposed  situations.  At  an  early  hour  we 
resumed  our  ascending  course  to  the  southeast,  the 
stream  rapidly  diminishing  and  at  length  becoming 
partially  concealed  under  the  grass-covered  boulders. 
At  8.40  A.  M.  we  arrived  at  the  head  of  the  stream  on 
the  summit  of  this  elevated  pass,  which  here  forms  a 
beautiful  and  open  mountain  meadow,  with  the  ridges 
of  the  two  adjacent  mountains  rising  in  an  easy  slope 
from  its  sides.  From  this  little  meadow,  which  lies 
within  the  present  limits  of  the  town  of  Keene,  the 
main  branch  of  the  Hudson  and  a  fork  of  the  eastbranch 
of  the  Au  Sable  commence  their  descending  course 
in  opposite  directions,  for  different  and  far  distant 
points  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  elevation  of  this 
spot  proves  by  our  observations  to  be  more  than  four 
tnousand  seven  hundred  feet  above  tide  water ;  being 
more  than  nine  hundred  feet  above  the  highest  point 
of  the  Gats)ull  mountains,  which  have  so  long  been 
considered  the  highest  in  this  state. 

The  descent  of  the  Au  Sable  from  this  point  is 
most  remarkable.  In  its  comparative  course  to  Lake 
Champlain,  which  probably  does  not  exceed  forty 
miles,  its  fall  is  more  than  four  thousand  six  hun- 
dred feet !  This,  according  to  our  present  knowledge, 
is  more  than  twice  the  descent  of  the  Mississippi 
proper,  from  its  source  to  the  ocean.  Waterfalls 
of  the  most  striking  and  magnificent  character  are 
known  to  abound  on  the  course  of  the  stream. 

HIGH    PEAK   OF   ESSEX. 

Our  ascent  to  the  source  of  the  Hudson  had 
brought  us  to  an  elevated  portion  of  the  highest 
moitntain  peak  which  was  also  a  principal  object 
of  our  exploration,  and  its  ascent  now  promised  to 
be  of  easy  accomplishment  by  proceeding  along  its 
ridge,  in  a  W.  S.  W.  direction.  On  emerging  from  the 
pisst  however,  we  immediately  found  ooxMlTes  efi« 


tangHed  i«  the  xoae  of  dwarfish  piaea  aad  mrueeei 
which  with  their  numerous  horizontal  branches  inr 
terwoven  with  each  other,  surround  the  mountain  at 
this  elevation.  These  gradually  decreased  in  height, 
till  we  reached  the  open  surface  of  the  mountain, 
covered  only  with  mosses  and  small  alpine  j^aaSs, 
and  at  10  A.  M.  the  summit  of  the  High  Peak  of 
Essex  was  beneath  our  feet. 

The  aspect  of  the  morning  was  truly  splendid  and 
delightful,  and  the  air  on  the  mountain-top  was  foimd 
to  be  cold  and  bracing.  Around  us  lay  sciUtered 
in  irregular  profusion,  mountain  masses  of  various 
magnitudes  and  elevations,  like  to  a  vast  sea  of  bro- 
ken and  pointed  billows.  In  the  distance  lay  the 
great  valley  or  plain  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  shi- 
ning surface  of  Lake  Ghamplain,  and  the  extensive 
mountain  range  of  Vermont.  The  nearer  portions 
of  the  scene  were  variegated  with  the  white  glare 
of  recent  mountain  slides  as  seen  on  the  sides  of 
various  peaks,  and  with  the  glistening  of  the  beauti- 
ful lakes  which  are  so  common  throughout  this  re* 
gion.  To  complete  the  scene,  from  one  of  the  near- 
est settlements  a  vast  volume  of  smoke  soon  rose  in 
majestic  splendor,  from  a  fire  of  sixty  acres  of  forest 
clearing,  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  "  burning," 
and  exhibiting  in  the  vapor  which  it  imbodied,  a  gor» 
geous  array  of  the  prismatic  colors,  crowned  with 
the  dazzling  beams  of  the  mid-day  sun. 

The  summit,  as  well  as  the  mass  of  the  mountain, 
was  found  to  consist  entirely  of  the  labradoritic  rock, 
which  has  been  mentioned  as  constituting  the  rocks 
of  this  region,  and  a  few  small  specimens  of  hyper- 
sthene  were  also  procured  here.  On  some  small  de- 
posites  of  water,  ice  was  found  at  noon,  half  an  inch 
in  thickness.  The  source  of  the  Hudson,  at  the 
head  of  the  High  Pass,  bears  N.  70^  £.  from  the 
summit  of  this  mountain,  distant  one  and  a  quarter 
miles,  and  the  descent  of  the  mountain  is  here  more 
gradual  than  in  any  other  direction.  Before  our  de- 
parture we  had  the  unexpected  satisfaction  to  discov- 
er, through  a  depression  in  the  Green  mountains,  a 
rangd  of  distant  mountains  in  nearly  an  east  directios, 
and  situated  apparently  beyond  the  valley  of  the 
Gonnecticut ;  but  whether  the  range  thus  seen,  be 
the  White  mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  or  that 
portion  of  the  range  known  as  the  mountains  of  Fran- 
conia,  near  the  head  of  the  Merrimack,  does  not  fol- 
ly appear.  Our  barometrical  observations  on  this 
summit  show  an  elevation  of  five  thousand  (bur  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven  feet.  This  exceeds  by  about 
six  hundred  feet,  the  elevation  of  the  Whiteface 
mountain,  as  given  by  Prof.  Emmons ;  and  is  more 
than  sixteen  hundred  and  fifly  feet  above  the  highest 
point  of  the  Gatskill  mountains.* 

WEAR   OF   THE   RIVER    BOULDERS. 

The  descent  to  our  camp  was  accomplished  by  a 
more  direct  and  far  steeper  route  than  that  by  which 
we  had  gained  the  summit,  and  our  return  to  Lake 
Golden  afforded  us  no  new  objects  of  examination. 
The  boulders  which  form  the  bed  of  the  stream  ia 
the  upper  Hudson,  are  often  of  great  magnitude,  bat 
below  the  mountains,  where  we  commenced  our  ex- 
ploration last  year,  the  average  size  does  not  much 
exceed  that  of  the  paving  stones  in  our  cities  ; — so 

•  ThoHigbPeakofEssezissinpotedtobeviatblefrom  Bar- 
lioatoD,  Yt.,  bemig  S.  63^  or  ei'^  W.  bfoomptm;  tbe vaziatiQa 
at  Buriington  bong  9^45'  west 
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M««l  is  the  effect  of  the  attmion  to  which  these  boul- 
den  are  subject  in  their  gradual  progress  down  the 
stream.  Search  has  been  made  by  the  writer,  among 
the  grave]  from  tbe  bottom  and  shoals  of  the  Hudson 
near  the  head  of  tidewater,  for  the  fragmentary  remains 
of  the  labradoritic  rock,  but  hitherto  without  success. 
V^o  may  hence  infer  that  the  whole  amount  of  this 
rocky  material,  which,  aided  by  the  ice,  and  the  power- 
ful impulse  of  the  annual  freshets,  finds  iis  way  down 
the  Hudson,  a  descent  of  from  two  thousand  to  four 
thousand  seven  hundred  feet,  in  a  course  of  some- 
tiling  more  than  one  hundred  miles,  is  reduced  by 
the  combined  effects  of  air,  water,  frost,  and  attrition, 
to  an  impalpable  state,  and  becomes  imperceptibly 
deposited  in  the  alluvium  of  the  river,  or  continuing 
•vspended,  is  transferred  to  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic. 

GREAT   TRAP    DYKE. 

On  the  7th  of  August  we  visited  Avalanche  lake» 
and  examined  the  great  dyke  of  sienitic  trap  in  Mount 
McMartin,  which  cuts  through  the  entire  mountain  in 
the  direction  from  west-northwest  to  east-southeast. 
This  dyke  is  about  eighty  feet  in  width,  and  being  in 
pwi  broken  from  its  bed  by  the  action  of  water  and 
ice,  an  open  chasm  is  thus  formed  in  the  abrupt  and 
almost  perpendicular  face  of  the  mountain.  The 
scene  on  entering  this  chasm  is  one  of  sublime  gran- 
deur, and  its  nearly  vertical  walls  of  rock,  at  some 
points  actually  overhang  the  intruder,  and  seem  to 
throaten  him  with  instant  destruction.  With  care 
and  exertion  this  dyke  may  be  ascended,  by  means 
of  ^e  irregularities  of  surface  which  the  trap  rock 
presents,  and  Prof.  Emmons  by  this  means  accom- 
plished some  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  feet  of  the 
elevation.  His  exertions  were  rewarded  by  some 
iam  specimens  of  hypersthene  and  of  the  opalescent 
labradorite,  which  he  here  obtained.  The  summit 
of  Mount  AfcMartin  is  somewhat  lower  than  those 
of  the  two  adjacent  peaks,  and  is  estimated  at  four 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  tide. 

The  distance  from  the  outlet  of  Lake  Golden  to 
the  opposite  extremity  of  Avalanche  Lake  b  estima- 
ted at  two  and  a  quarter  miles.  The  stream  which 
enters  the  latter  at  its  northern  extremity,  from  the 
appearance  of  its  valley,  is  supposed  to  be  three 
fourths  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  the  fall  of  the  outlet 
in  its  descent  to  Lake  Golden  is  estimated,  as  we 
have  seen,  at  eighty  feet.  The  head  waters  of  this 
fork  of  the  Hudson  are  hence  situated  farther  north 
dian  the  more  remote  source  of  the  Main  Branch, 
which  we  explored  on  the  4th  and  5th,  or  perhaps 
than  any  other  of  the  numerous  tributaries  of  the 
Hudson.  The  elevation  of  Avalanche  Lake  is  be- 
tween two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  three  thousand 
feet  above  tide,  being  undoubte^y  the  highest  lake 
in  the  United   States,  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 


The  mountain  which  rises  on  the  west  side  of 
diiB  lake  and  separates  its  valley  from  that  of  the 
An  Sable,  is  perhaps  the  largest  of  the  group.  Ita 
lidge  presents  four  successive  peaks,  of  which  the 
Bost  northern  save  one,  is  the  highest,  and  is  situa- 
tsd  immediately  above  the  lake  and  opposite  to  Mt. 
McMartin.  It  has  received  the  name  of  Mt.  Mcln- 
qnre,  in  honor  of  the  late  Gontroller  of  this  state,  to 
whose  enterprise  and  munificence,  this  portion  of  the 
aeuntry  ta  mainly' indebted  for  the  efilcient  measures 
which  hare  been  taken  to  promote  its  prosperity. 


ASCBJfT  OF   KOVKT   UcINTT&B. 

On  the  morning  of  the  8th,  we  commenced  the  as- 
cent of  Mount  Mclnlyre  through  a  sleep  ravine,  by 
which  a  small  stream  is  discharged  into  Lake  Gol- 
den. The  entire  ascent  being  comprised  in  little 
more  than  a  mile  of  horizontal  distance,  is  necessa- 
rily difficult,  and  on  reaching  ihe  lower  border  of  the 
belt  of  dwarf  forest,  we  found  the  principal  peak  ri- 
sing above  us  on  our  right,  with  its  steep  acclivity  of 
naked  rock  extending  to  our  feet.  Wishing  to  short- 
en our  route,  we  here  unwisely  abandoned  the  remain* 
ing  bed  of  the  ravine,  and  sustaining  ourselves  by 
the  slight  inequalities  of  surface  which  have  resulted 
from  unequal  decomposition,  we  succeeded  in  cros- 
sing the  apparently  smooth  face  of  the  rock  by  an  ob- 
lique ascent  to  the  right,  ami  once  more  obtained 
footing  in  the  woody  cover  o/  the  mountain.  But 
the  continued  steepness  of  the  acclivity,  and  the 
seemingly  impervious  growth  of  low  evergreens  on 
this  more  sheltered  side,  where  their  horizontal  and 
greatly  elongated  branches  were  most  perplexingly 
intermingled,  greatly  retarded  our  progress.  Having 
surmounted  this  region,  we  put  forward  with  alacrity, 
and  at  1  P.  M.  reached  the  summit. 

The  view  which  was  here  presented  to  us  diflers. 
not  greatly  in  its  general  features  from  that  obtained 
at  the  High  Peak,  and  the  weather,  which  now  began 
to  threaten  us  with  a  storm,  was  l^ss  favorable  to  its 
exhibition.  X  larger  number  of  lakes  were  visible 
from  this  point,  and  among  them  the  beautiful  and 
extensive  group  at  the  sources  of  the  Saranac,  which 
are  known  by  the  settlers  as  the  *'  Saranac  Waters." 
The  view  of  the  Still  Water  of  the  Hudson,  lying 
like  a  silver  thread  in  the  bottom  of  its  deep  and  for- 
est-green valley,  was  peculiarly  interesting.  The 
opposite  front  of  Mount  McMartin  exhibited  the  face 
of  the  great  dyke  and  its  passage  through  the  summit, 
near  to  its  highest  point,  and  nearly  parallel  to  the  whi- 
tened path  of  a  slide  which  had  recently  descended 
into  Avalanche  Lake.  In  a  direction  a  little  south 
of  west,  the  great  vertical  precipice  of  the  Wall  face 
mountain  at  the  Notch,  distinctly  met  our  view. 
Deeply  below  us  on  the  northwest  and  north,  lay  the 
valley  of  the  west  branch  of  the  Au  Sable,  skirted 
in  the  distance  by  the  wooded  plains  which  extend 
in  the  direction  of  Lake  Placid  and  the  Whiteface 
mountain. 

Mount  Mclntyre  is  also  intersected  by  dykes, 
which  cross  it  at  the  lowest  points  of  depression 
between  its  several  peaks,  and  the  more  rapid  erosion 
and  displacement  of  these  dykes  has  apparently  pro- 
duced the  principal  ravines  in  its  sides.  The  highest 
of  these  peaks  on  which  we  now  stood,  is  intersected 
by  cracks  and  fissures  in  various  directions,  apparent- 
ly caused  by  earthquakes.  Large  blocks  of  the  same 
labradoritic  rock  as  the  mass  of  the  mountain,  lay 
scattered  in  various  positions  on  the  summit,  which 
afforded  nearly  the  same  growth  of  mosses  and  al- 
pine plants  as  the  higher  peak  visited  on  the  5th. 
Our  barometrical  observations  show  a  height  of  near 
five  thousand  two  hundred  feet,  and  this  summit  is 
probably  the  second  in  this  region,  in  point  of  eleva^ 
tion.  There  are  three  other  peaks  lying  in  a  west- 
erly direction,  and  also  three  others  lying  eastward 
of  the  main  source  of  the  Hudson,  which  nearly  ap- 
proach to,  if  they  do  not  exceed,  five  thousand  feet 
in  elevation,  making  of  this  class,  including  Mount 
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McMartin,  Wbitefftee,  and  tb«  two  peaks  Tisited,  ten 
in  all.  Besides  these  inountaiDS  there  are  not  less 
than  a  dozen  or  twenty  others  that  appear  to  equal 
5r  exceed  the  highest  elevation  of  the  Catskill  group. 


VISIT   TO    THE   GREAT    NOTCH.— 
SETTLEMENT. 


lETURN    TO    THE 


The  descent  of  the  mountain  is  very  ahrupt  on 
aU  sides,  and  our  party  took  the  route  of  a  steep 
rarine  which  leads  into  the  valley  of  the  Au  Sahle, 
making  our  camp  at  nightfall  near  the  foot  of  the 
mountain.  The  night  was  stormy,  and  the  mornihg 
of  the  9th  opened  upon  us  with  a  continued  fall  of 
rain,  in  which  we  resumed  our  march  for  the  Notch, 
intending  to  return  to  the  settlement  by  this  route. 
AAer  following  the  bed  of  the  ravine  till  it  joined 
the  Au  Sable,  we  ascended  the  latter  stream,  and 
before  noon  arrived  at  this  extraordinary  pass,  which 
has  been  described  by  the  state  geologists,  and  which 
excites  the  admiration  of  every  beholder.  Vast 
blocks  and  fragments  have  in  past  ages  fallen  from 
the  great  precipice  of  the  Wallface  mountain  on  the 
one  hand,  and  from  the  southwest  extension  of 
Moimt  Mclntyre  on  the  other,  into  the  bottom  of  this 
natural  gulf.  Some  of  these  blocks  are  set  on  end, 
of  a  heigat  of  more  than  seventy  feet,  in  the  moss- 
covered  tops  and  crevices  of  which,  large  trees 
have  taken  root,  and  now  shoot  their  lofty  stems  and 
branches  high  above  the  toppling  foundation.  The 
north  branch  of  the  Hudson,  which  passes  through 
Lakes  Henderson  and  Sanford,  takes  its  rise  in  this 
pass,  about  five  miles  from  Mclntyre,  and  the  ele- 
vation of  its  source,  as  would  appear  from  the  ob- 
•ervations  taken  by  Prof.  Emmons  last  year,  is  not 
far  from  three  thousand  feet  above  tide. 

Following  the  course  of  the  valley,  under  a  most 
copious  fall  of  rain,  we  descended  to  Lake  Hender* 


son,  which  is  a  fine  sheet  of  water  of  two  or  thfo6: 
miles  in  length,  with  the  high  mountain  of  SanlaiiMd 
rising  from  its  borders,  on  the  west  and  southwest 
It  is  not  many  months  since  onr  woodsman,  Ckeasyf 
with  no  other  means  of  offence  than  his  axe  aad 
pistol,  followed  and  killed  a  large  panther,  on  the 
western  borders  of  this  lake.  Pursuing  our  coune 
along  the  eastern  margin  of  the  hike,  we  arrived  st 
the  settlement  about  3  P.  M.,  having  been  absent  en 
our  forest  excursion  seven  days. 

ELEVATION    OP   THE   M0T7NTAIN   RBOION. 

The  following  table  of  obsenrations,  as  also  the 
preceding  one,  is  calculated  according  to  the  fomn^ 
given  by  Bowditch  in  his  Navigator,  except  for  the 
two  principal  mountain  peaks,  which  are  calculated 
by  the  formula  and  tables  of  M.  Oltmanns,  as  foimd 
in  the  appendix  to  the  Geological  Manual  of  De  k 
Beche,  Philadelphia  edition.  For  the  points  near 
lake  Champlain,  the  height  is  deduced  from  the  ob- 
servations made  at  the  lake  shore,  instead  of  those 
made  at  Albany,  adding  ninety  feet  for  the  height  of 
lake  Champlain  above  tide.  The  barometrical  ob* 
servations  made  at  Syracuse,  N.  IT.,  at  the  same 
periods,  by  V.  W.  Smith,  Esq.,  (with  a  well  adjust- 
ed barometer,  which  has  been  compared  with  that 
of  the  writer,)  would  give  to  the  High  Peak  an  ele- 
vation of  five  thousand  ^ve  hundred  and  ten  feet 
The  observations  at  Albany  have  been  taken  for  the 
lower  station,  because  the  latter  place  is  less  distant, 
and  more  nearly  on  the  same  meridian.  Perhaps 
the  mean  of  the  two  results  may  with  propriety  be 
adopted.  In  most  of  the  other  cases,  the  results  de- 
duced from  the  observations  at  Albany  agree  very 
nearly  with  the  results  obtained  from  the  observa 
tions  made  at  Syracuse. 


Dato. 

Aug.    3. 

n 

Aug.   5, 

fC 

Aug.   S, 

Aug.  i:^ 

CC 

Place  of  observation. 


Lake  Golden  outlet,  .       .       -       .       - 

Hudson  River,  above  the  Dyke  Falls, 

Do.    ID  High  Valley,  E.  of  Mt  McMartin, 

Do.    one  uird  mile  above  camp,  in  the  High  ) 

Pass,  S 

Head  of  (he  High  Pass,  source  of  the  mam  branch  f 

of  the  Hudson  and  a  fbik  of  the  east  branch  of  > 

the  Au  Sable,  ) 

Summit  of  the  High  Peak  of  Essex,  one  and  a  f 

Siartcr  miles  S.  70^  W.  from  the  source  of  the  > 
udson,  J 

Summit  of  Mount  Mclntyrr,  between  Lake  Col- ) 
den  and  West  branch  of  the  Au  Sable,  { 

Summit  of  Bald  Peak,*  on  the  west  shore  of  ) 
Lake  Champlain,  seven  miles  N.  29^  W.  from  > 
Crown  Poin^  5 

Lake  Champlain  at  Port  Henry,      -       -       - 
Do,       corrected  as  for  11  a.  m. 


Hour. 


|Uppersta-| 
tion.— Ba-      Lower 
irom.  COT-  station.— 
rect'dlBO    60    feet 
for  Taria-  above  tide 
tionof  ds-  at  Albany 
tern. 


Alt. 
Th. 


r>.30    P.  M. 
12.30     " 
2.30 

4.30. 


p.  M. 


8.40  A.  M. 

I  p.  M. 

I 

i:o  P.M. 

I 

II  A.  M 

4  P.  M 


B  I-  Att. 
rom.'Th. 

27  (o!  74 
26  72  72 
26.37,  73 

25  66    72 


25  43.  64 

24.83   69 

25.11    73 

I 
27.99 

I 

ro.02 

0.03 


Ba- 

rom. 


29.78 
29.97 
29.96 


1% 


2.851 
3.356 
3.711 


29.97  4.344 


3a20  4.747 


30.24 
30.14 


5.467 
5.183 

2.065 


BALD    PEAK,   AND    VIEW   OF    LAKE    CHAMPLAIN. 

ROUTES    TO    THE    UEAD   OP   THE   HUDSON. 

Bald  Peak  is  the  principal  eminence  on  the  west- 
ern shore  of  lake  Champlain,  about  seven  miles  N. 
N.  W.  from  Crown  Point,  and  was  ascended  by  the 

*  1974  feet  abore  Lake  Champlain. 


writer  on  our  return  to  the  lake.  A  good  carrmgv 
road  leads  from  East  Moriah  nearly  to  the  foot  of 
the  peak,  from  whence  the  ascent  by  a  footpath  is 
not  difficult,  and  may  be  accomplished  even  by 
ladies,  without  hazard.  The  summit  eommaads  a 
view  of  some  of  the  principal  peaks  in  the  interior, 
among  which  the  High  Peak  is  conspicuous,  betr^ 
ing  N.  80®  West,  by  compass.    Th«  proved  of 
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die  prolonged  basin  of  hke  diampIaSii,  wUch  is 
obtained  from  this  point,  is  well  worth  the  trouble  of 
the  ascent,  and  is  worthy  the  attention  of  totorists 
who  can  find  it  conTenient  to  land  either  at  Port 
Henry  or  Westport. 

The  soorce  of  the  Hadson  and  the  High  Peak  of 
Essex,  can  be  most  conveniently  reached  from  John- 
son's, at  Clear  Pond,  by  a  course  N.  20®  W. ;  or  by 
holding  at  Westport,  or  Essex,  and  proceeding  to 
the  nearest  settlement  in  Keene.  By  landing  at 
Port  Kent,  and  ascending  the  course  of  the  Aa 
Sable  to  die  southeast  part  of  Keene,  and  from 


thence  to  die  Peak,  the  meet  inloresckig  chain  oi 
waterfalls  and  mountain  ra?ines  that  is  to  be  found, 
perhaps,  in  the  United  States,  may  be  risited.  At 
Keene,  Mr.  Harvey  Holt,  ^n  able  woodsman,  wh^ 
was  attached  to  our  party,  will  cheerfully  act  as 
guide  and  assistant,  in  reaching  the  mountain.  From 
Uie  ralley  which  lies  southward  of  the  peak,  and 
near  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Boreas  and  Au  Sable, 
may  be  obtained,  it  is  said,  some  <^  the  best  mosnt- 
ain  views  which  this  region  affords.  But  travellers  hi 
these  wilds,  must  be  provided  with  their  own  means 
of  subsistence,  while  absent  from  the  settlement. 


The  above  si^tch  must  be  considered  only  as  an 
approach  to  correctness  of  topography,  and  is  based 
in  part  upon  the  old  survey  lines,  as  found  on  the  coun- 
ty map ;  but  the  geographical  position  is  approxima- 
ted to  Burr's  Map  of  the  State  of  New  York,  by 
oieaiis  of  bearings  from  known  objects  on  the  bor- 
ders of  La^  Champlain. 

MOUNTAINS   OF   NEW   RAMP8HIRS. 

The  enty  point  east  of  the  Mississippi  which  is 

known  to  exeeed  this  group  oi  mountains  in  eleva^ 

lion,  is  the  highest  summit  of  the  White  mountains 

in  New  Hampshire ;  the  elsTation  of  which  is  given 

67 


by  Prof.  Bigelow,  from  barometrical  observations 
reduced  by  Prof.  Farrar,  at  six  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  feet.*  Prof.  Bigelow  addness 
the  observations  of  Capt.  Partridge,  made  several 
years  since,  as  giving  an  elevation  of  only  six  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  three  feet.  But  the  writer  is 
indebted  to  Dr.  Barrett  for  a  memorandum  of  obser- 
vations made  by  Capt.  Partridge  in  August,  1831, 
which  gives  the  height  of  the  principal  peaks  of  dis 
New  Hampshire  group,  as  follows : — 

*  New  EogUnd  Joumsl  ef  Medicine  and  Surger  j.  Vol  V^ 
p.  330. 
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M<nmi  WMUnglMi,  abore  &e  tea,  6.294  li»6t. 
**      Adams,  "  «      5.328 

"      Jefieiaon,    .      «  "      6.058 

•*      Madiaon,  "  "      4.666 

"      Fraaklin,  "  "      4.711 

"      Monroe,  "  "      4.356 

Fron  this  it  appears  most  probable  tbat  there  are  a 
greaier  number  of  peaks  in  the  Essex  group  that 
exceed  live  thousand  feet,  than  in  New  Hampshire ; 
although  the  honor  of  the  highest  peak  is  justly  claim- 
ed by  the  latter. 

IMPERFECT   STATE  OF  GEOGRAPHICAL  KNOWLEDOB 

RESOURCES    OF    THE    MOUNTAIN    DISTRICT. 

It  appears  unaccountable  that  the  elevation  of 
this  region  at  the  sources  of  the  Hudson  •should 
hsTO  been,  hitherto,  so  greatly  underrated.  Even 
Darby,  in  his  admirable  work  on  American  geog- 
raphy, estimates  the  fall  of  the  rivers  which  enter 
Lake  Champlain  from  the  west,  as  similar  to  those 
on  the  east,  which  he  states  to  be  from  five  hundred 
to  one  thousand  feet.*  The  same  writer  also  esti- 
mates the  height  of  the  table  laud  from  which  the 
Hudson  flows,  at  something  more  than  one  thou- 
sand feet  !t  The  mountains  of  this  region,  appear 
to.  have  almost  escaped  the  notice  of  geographical 
w4(|en,  and  in  one  of  our  best  Gazetteers,  that  of 
Darby  and  D wight,  published  in  1833,  the  elevation 
of  the  mountains  in  Essex  county,  is  stated  at  one 
thousand  two  hundred  feet.  In  Macauley's  History 
of  New  York,  published  in  Albany  in  1829,  there 
is  however,  an  attempt  to  describe  the  mountains  of 
the  northern  district  of  the  state,  by  dividing  them 
into  six  distinct  ranges.  This  description  is  neces- 
sarily imperfect,  as  regards  the  central  portion  of 
the  group ;  but  this  authoiHippears  to  have  more 
nearly  appreciated  the  elevation  of  these  mountains 
than  any  former  writer.  He  states  the  elevation  of 
Whiteface  at  two  thousand  six  hundred  feet,  and 
the  highest  part  of  the  most  westerly  or  Chateaugua 
range  at  three  thousand  feet.  To  the  mountains 
near  the  highest  source  of  the  Hudson,  including 
probably  the  High  Peak,  he  has  given  the  name 
of  the  Clinton  range,  and  has  estimated  their  eleva- 
tion from  six  hnndred,  to  two  thousand  feet  1%  He 
also  describes  the  West  Branch  of  the  Hudson 
which  rises  near  the  eastern  border  of  Herkimer 
county,  as  being  the  principal  stream.  The  North- 
west Branch,  which  unites  with  the  main  North 
Branch,  a  few  miles  below  Lake  Sanford,  he  de- 
scribes as  rising  on  the  borders  of  Franklin  and  Es- 
sex counties  and  as  pursuing  a  more  extended 
course  than  the  North  Branch.  Perhaps  this  de- 
scription may  be  found  correct,  although  information 
received  from  other  sources  does  not  seem  to  con- 
fam  the  position. 

It  is  understood  that  Prof.  Emmons,  in  pursuing 
his  geological  explorations,  has  ascended  another  of 
the  principal  pesks  situated  easterly  of  the  highest 
source  of  the  Hudson,  and  made  other  observations 
which  will  be  of  yalue  in  settling  the  geography  of 
this  region.  The  professor  finds  the  northern  dis- 
trict of  the  state,  to  be  one  of  great  interest  to  the 
geologist,  and  although  from  the  deficiencies  of  our 


•  Daiby'sViewoftheU.  S.p.242.  t  Ib.p.  140. 

t  Mtcanley's  History  of  New  York,  Vol.  L  p.  2  to  9  and  20, 
21,    Albany,  1829 


maptf,  1m  is  rmwtisiand  to  dbe  perfomaoce  of  duties 
which  pertain  to  the  geographical,  rather  than  to 
the  geological  department  of  science,  yet  all  that 
can  be  accomplished  in  either  branch,  with  the 
means  placed  at  his  disposal,  may  be  confidently 
expected  from  his  discriodnating  zeal  and  untiring 
perseverance. 

Owing,  perhaps,  to  the  soda  and  lime  which  are 
constituents  of  the  labradoritic  rock,  and  its  some- 
what easy  decomposition  when  exposed  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  elements,  the  soil  of  this  region  is  quite 
favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  forests  as  well  as  the 
purposes  of  agriculture.  The  beds  of  iron  ore 
which  are  found  on  the  waters  of  the  Hudson,  at 
Mclntyre,  probably  surpass  in  richness  and  extent, 
any  that  have  been  discovered  in  other  countries. 
In  future  prospect,  this  may  be  considered  as  the 
Wales  of  the  American  continent,  and  with  its  nmU 
ural  resources  duly  improved,  it  will,  at  no  distant 
period,  sustain  a  numerous  and  hardy  population. 

New  York,  November  1, 1837. 


OUR  NATIONAL  FLAO. 


The  Hon.  Joel  B.  Poinsett,  late  Secretary  of 
War,  of  the  United  Slates,  related  the  following  n- 
cident  at  a  publick  meeting  in  Charleston  during 
the  nullification  controversy  some  years  since  :^- 

«*  Wherever  I  have  been,  (says  Mr  Poinsett,)  I 
hsTo  been  proud  of  being  a  citizen  of  this  great  re* 
publick,  and  in  the  remotest  corners  of  £e  earth 
haTo  walked  ere(A  and  secure  under  that  banner 
which  our  opponents  would  tear  down  and  tnunple 
under  foot.  I  was  in  Mexico  when  that  city  was 
taken  by  assault.  The  house  of  the  American  am* 
bassador  was  then,  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  refuge  of 
the  distressed  and  persecuted ;  it  was  pointed  out  lo 
the  infuriated  soldiery  as  a  place  filled  with  their 
enemies.  They  rushed  to  the  attack.  My  only 
defence  was  the  'flag  of  my  country,  and  it  was 
flung  out  tft  the  instant  that  hundreds  of  muskets 
were  levelled  at  us.  Mr.  Mason,  (a  braver  man 
never  stood  by  his  friend  in  the  hour  of  danger,)  and 
myself  placed  ourselves  beneath  its  waving  folds, 
and  the  attack  was  suspended.  We  did  not  blench, 
for  we  felt  strong  in  the  protecting  arm  of  this 
mighty  republick.  We  told  them  that  the  flag  thst 
waved  over  us  was  the  banner  of  that  nation  to 
whose  example  they  owed  their  liberties,  and  to 
whose  protection  they  were  indebted  for  their  safety. 
The  scene  changed  as  by  enchantment,  and  thoM 
men  who  were  on  the  point  of  attacking  my  honat 
and  massacring  the  inhabitants,  cheered  the  flag  of 
our  country  and  placed  sentinels  to  protect  it  frai 
outrage.  Fellow  citizens,  in  such  a  moment  as 
that,  would  it  have  been  any  protection  to  me  and 
mine  to  have  proclaimed  myself  a  Carolinian  ?  Should 
I  have  been  here  to  tell  yon  this  tale  if  I  had  hung 
out  the  Palmetto  and  the  single  star  ?  Be  assured 
that  to  be  respected  abroad,  we  must  maintain  our 
place  in  the  Union." 

The  human  heart  rites  against  qipressum,  and  is 
soothed  by  gentleness,  as  the  wave  of  the  ocean 
rises  in  proportion  to  the  violenoe  of  the  winds,  and 
sinks  wiAh  the  breeie  into  nsildneM  and  serenity. 
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119XHAN  SUMMEH-AMERICAN  FORESTS,  AND  THE 
INFLUENCE  OF  THE  GREAT  LAKES  ON  OUR 
AUTUMN  SUNSETS.  I 


with  the  firaqaent  mrond  nkikten  that  atttsd  Iris 
exit  in  this  latitude,  lead  us  to  marrel,  and  re?er« 
ence  and  worship  the  Power  that  spreads  and  gilds . 
Thb  beauty,  blandness  and  mingled  glories  of  a !  ^^®  bannery  tent — displaying  a  handiwork  man  can 
Weslem   Indian  Summer  belong  alike  to  earth  and   only  admire  and  enjoy,  not  imitote. 


sky.  In  the  valley  of  the  great  Lakes  they  are 
blent  with  a  mellow  richness  and  loveliness  un- 
known in  other  climes.  The  spirits  of  beauty  can 
worship  in  no  temple  more  resplendent  than  the 
arched  heavens  lit  up  by  an  Autumn  sunset,  and 
burnished  with  flashes  and  crimson  colourings,  deep- 
ened by  the  many-teinted  foliage  of  the  primeval 
woods,  mirrored  and  reflected  from  waters  broad 
and  bright  as  the  Mediterraneans  of  the  old  world. 
The  forest — ^pen  nor  pencil  can  do  justice  to  the 
spectacle  it  presents,  when  the  frost  of  a  night  has 
changed  the  lingering  green  of  a  summer,  "ft  is  as 
if  a  myriad  of  rainbows  were  laced  through  the 
tree-tops — as  if  the  sunsets  of  a  summer — gold, 
purple  and  crimson — had  been  fused  in  the  alembick 
of  the  west,  and  poured  back  in  a  new  deluge  of 
light  and  colour  over  the  wilderness.  It  is  as  if 
every  leaf  in  those  countless  trees  had  been  planted 
to  outflush  the  tulip— as  if,  by  some  electrick  miracle, 
the  dies  of  the  earth's  heart  had  struck  upward, 
and  her  crystals  and  ores,  her  sapphires,  hy^icinths 
aad  rubies,  had  led  forth  their  imprisoned  colours,  to 
mettnt  through  the  roots  of  the  forest,  and,  like  the 
angels  that  in  olden  time,  entered  the  bodies  of  the 
dying,  reanimate  the  perishing  leaves,  and  revel  an 
hour  in  their  bravery." 

A  writer  in  a  late  number  of  the  "  Oasis"  advances 
the  plausible  theory  that  the  chain  of  lakes  lying  in 
»  great  circle  from  south  of  west  to  north,  add  much 
t»  the  splendour  of  our  Autumn  sunsets.  Rays  of 
light  falling  on  a  reflecting  surface,  slide  off*,  so  to 
apeak,  in  a  corresponding  angle  of  elevation  or  de- 
yvession,  whatever  it  may  be.  The  writer  consid- 
ers the  great  American  lakes  as  vast  mirrors  spread 
herizontally  upon  the  earth,  reflecting  the  rays  of 
the  sun  that  fall  upon  them  according  to  the  optical 
law*  that  govern  this  phenomenon.  The  higher 
the  SUA  is  above  the  horizon,  the  less  distance  the 
reflecting  rays  would  have  to  pass  through  the  atmo- 
^^lere,  and  of  course,  the  less  would  be  the  eflect 

Sroduced ;  while  at  or  near  the  time  of  setting,  the 
irect  rays  stinking  horizontally  upon  the  waters,  the 
dicection  of  the  jeflecting  rays  must  be  so  also,  and 
therefore  pass  over  or  through  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  atmosphere  previous  to  their  final  disper- 
aaoa.  Objects  on  the  earth's  surface,  if  near  the  re- 
flecting lx>dy,  reqitire  but  little  elevation  to  impress 
Iheir  irregularities  on  the  reflected  light  Any  con- 
aiderable  eminences  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
great  lakes  would  produce  the  eflect  of  lessening  or 
totally  intercepting  these  rays  at  the  moment  the 
ann  was  in  a  position  nearly  or  quite  horizontal. 
The  reflective  power  of  a  suiiace  of  water  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  earth,  which  accounts  for  the 
admitted  auperiour  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  autumnal 
auBseU  in  the  northern,  over  the  most  gorgeous  in 
the  southern  states. 

The  views  of  this  writer  may  be  novel,  yet  his 
hints  are  worthy  the  attention  of  the  curious.  The 
aucceaaion  of  most  resplendent  sunsets  for  the  past 
several  weeks,  when  not  destroyed  by  atmospherick 
derangement  attending  storms,  the  eAilgence  which 
aontinaes  to  cortain  the  chambem  of  the  day-king — 


The  theory  of  this  writer  accounts  for  the  suc- 
cessive flushes  of  golden  and  scariet  light  so  oflaa 
observed  to  rise  and  blend  and  deepen  in  the  west 
as  the  sun  approaches  the  horizon,  and  sink  below 
it,  by  the  supposition  that  each  lake,  one  after  the 
other,  lends  its  reflecting  light  to  the  visible  portion 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  thus  as  one  fades,  another 
flings  its  mass  of  radiance  across  the  heavens,  and 
acting  on  a  medium  prepared  for  its  reception,  pro- 
longs the  splendid  phenomena.     He  says : — 

"  We*  have  for  years  noticed  these  appearances, 
and  marked  the  fact,  that  in  the  eariy  part  of  Sep- 
tember, the  sunsets  are  of  unusual  brilliancy,  and 
more  prolonged,  than  at  other  times.  They  are  at 
this  season,  immediately  after  the  sun  goes  down, 
accompanied  by  pencils  or  streamers  of  the  richest 
light,  which,  diverging  from  the  position  of  the  sun, 
appear  above  the  horizon,  and  are  sometimes  so 
well  defined  that  they  can  be  distinctly  traced  to  the 
zenith.  At  other  seasons  of  the  year,  clouds  just 
below  the  horizon  at  sunset  produce  a  somewhat 
similar  result  in  the  formation  of  brushes  of  light ; 
and  elevated  ranges  of  mountains  by  intercepting 
and  dividing  the  rays,  whether  direct  or  reflected, 
efi*ect  the  same  appearances  ;  but  in  this  case  there 
are  no  elevated  mountainn,  and  on  the  finest  of 
these  evenings  the  sky  is  perfectly  cloudless.  Tho 
uniformity  of  these  pencils  at  the  same  season  for 
a  great  number  of  years,  prove  the  permanency  of 
(heir  cause,  and  lead  us  to  trace  their  origin  to  the 
peculiar  configuration  of  the  country  bordering  on 
the  great  lakes. 

**  At  the  time  of  the  year  these  streamers  are  the 
most  distinct,  a  line  drawn  from  this  point  (Oswego) 
to  the  sun  would  pass  over  a  small  part  of  the  west 
end  of  Lake  Ontario,  the  greatest  diameter  of  Lake 
Huron,  and  across  a  considerable  portion  of  Lake 
Superiour.  From  considerations  connected  with 
the  figure  of  the  earth,  and  the  relative  position  of 
the  sun  and  the  lakes,  with  the  hills  that  border  Lake 
Huron  on  the  east,  it  appears  clear  to  us  that  the 
broken  line  of  these  hills  acts  the  part  of  clouds  or 
mountains  in  other  circumstances  in  intercepting 
and  dividing  into  pencils  the  broad  mass  of  light  re- 
flected from  the  Huron,  and  thus  creating  those 
splendid  streamers,  by  which,  as  it  were,  the  com- 
mencement of  autumn  is  marked.  As  the  sun  still 
advances  to  the  south,  the  pencils  formed  by  the 
highlands  are  lost  to  us,  but  in  their  place  come 
two  broad  ones,  caused  by  the  feebler  reflective 
powers  of  the  isthmuses  that  separate  St.  Clair  from 
the  Huron,  and  the  former  frum  Lake  Erie.  This 
occurs  not  far  from  the  middle  of  September,  when 
the  sun  sets  a  few  degrees  north  of  west,  and  can 
be  observed  nearly  a  month.  These  interruptions 
of  the  brilliance  of  the  west  are  not,  however,  ot 
the  duration  of  those  eflected  by  the  hills,  as  tho 
sun  has  scarcely  time  to  leave  the  surface  of  the 
Huron  before  these  pencils  and  breaks  are  all  ab- 
ruptly melted  into  the  rich  dark  crimson  that  floats 
up  from  the  Michigan  or  the  mighty  Superiour. 

"  After  the  southern  declination  of  the  sun  baa 
become  such  that  the  Huron  range  of  hilU  is  to  the 
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northwafd  «f  tke  nAfe  of  Mght  rellteled  to  uci 
these  pencils  dissppesr  from  the  heavens  apparently, 
and  do  not  retarn  nudl,  with  another  season,  a4d  a 
renewed  atmosphere,  the  sun  is  found  in  the  same 
position.  The  reason  of  this  is,  the  whole  of  the 
Michigan  pemnsola  is  so  level  that  it  does  not 
break  the  reflected  light  from  that  lake ;  and  the 
broader  ones  made  by  breaks  in  tke  chain  of  lakes 
from  Erie  to  Huron,  are  not  of  a  mature  to  be  so 
distinctly  marked  as  those  produced  by  the  inter- 
ception of  rays  by  hills  or  clouds. 

*'  We  have  thrown  out  these  hints — for  we  coa- 
sider  them  nothing  more — in  the  hope  of  directing 
the  notice  of  other  and  more  competent  observers  to 
the  facts  stated,  and  if  possible,  thereby  gaining  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  splendid  pbe/iomena 
connected  with  our  autumnal  sunsets,  should  the 
above  not  be  considered  as  such." 

The  favourable  location  of  our  city,  overlooking  as 
it  does  a  broad  expanse  of  waters  on  the  north  and 
west,  often  gives  it  the  famed  rose-coloured  skies  of 
impassioned  Italy.  At  such  an  hour  the  divinity  is 
stirred  within  us,  and  few  can  go  out  under  the  pa- 
vilion nature  has  spread  over  our  forest,  city,  and 
Erie,  without  feeling  that  "  God  alone  is  to  be  seen 
in  heaven."  The  breathings  of  the  sweetest  of 
American  bards  then  come  unbidden  from  the  fount 
of  memory : — 

"  Oh !  whtt  a  ^lory  doth  this  world  put  on 
For  him  that  with  a  fervent  heart  goes  forth 
Under  the  bright  and  glorioua  sky,  and  looke 
On  duties  weU performed  and  days  well  spent! 
For  him  the  wind,  ay,  and  the  yellow  leaves, 
Shall  have  a  voice,  and  give  him  eloquent  teachings. 
He  shall  so  hear  tne  solemn  hymn  that  Death 
Has  Uchted  up  for  all,  that  he  shall  go 
To  his  long  resting-place  without  a  tear." 

[Cleveland  Herald. 


RIVERS  IN  MISSISSIPPI. 


The  principal  streams  of  the  state  of  Mississippi 
are  as  follow  : — 

Pearl  river,  which  heads  near  the  Choctaw 
county  line,  and  has  a  course  of  about  seven  hun- 
dred mHes,  till  its  waters  mingle  with  those  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexfco.  Steamboats  can  ascend  it  five  hun- 
dred and  eighty  miles  to  Pensacola,  on  its  west  bank, 
in  Leake  county,  four  miles  southwest  of  Carthage. 
The  greatest  impediments  to  its  navigation  are  in 
the  first  hundred  miles  above  its  mouth.  One  point 
of  it,  in  Madison  county,  is  only  thirteen  miles 
from  the  Big  Black,  and  about  thirty-five  from  the 
Tazoo.  Its  principal  tributaries  are  the  Lobutcha, 
Tukainokhina  and  the  Bogue  Chitto  from  the  west, 
and  Strong  river  from  the  east.  Yukainokhina  has 
been  ascended  some  miles  by  keels. 

Yazoo  river  may  be  considered  as  heading  near 
Pontotock.  The  stream  sweeps  round,  and  receiv- 
ing the  Cold  Water  from  the  west,  and  the  Tallatoba 
from  the  east,  flows  on  under  the  name  of  Tallahat- 
chie, till  its  junction  with  the  Yalobusha  from  the 
left ;  when  the  united  stream  assumes  the  name  of 
Tazoo.  Near  the  Holmes  county  line,  there  are  two 
channels  at  high  water.  That  on  the  left,  which  is 
about  seventy  miles  long,  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Little  river  ;  part  of  which  is  also  called  Chula 
lake.  The  island  formed  is  called  Honey  island, 
and  is  very  fertile.   Descending  further,  a  few  miles 


bel3w  Satartia,  in  Yazoo  counQr,  the  Sim  Flewev— 
two  hcmdred  miles  long,  and  navigable  for  steam- 
boats— puts  in  from  the  right,  or  Washington  conntj 
side.  Within  fifteen  miles  of  its  mouth,  it  receives 
Deer  creek  from  the  right,  and  finally,  after  a  couiia 
of  seven  hundred  miles,  empties  into  the  Mississippi, 
twelve  miles  abovo  the  ^urishing  city  of  Vicks- 
burgh.  From  one  point  of  the  Yazoo,  known  as  iha 
Chickasaw  bayou,  it  is  only  seven  miles  through 
for  skifls,  in  high  water,  to  Viclsbnrgh :  while  it  it 
thirty  round. 

Steamboats  have  ascended  the  Yalobusha  foi^ 
miles. 

The  Yoceouy  Patawfa — two  hundred  miles  long 
— is  also  a  branch  of  the  Tallahatchie. 

From  the  confluence  of  the  Cold  Water  to  tki 
mouth  of  the  Yazoo  and  westward  to  the  Missitsip* 
pi,  the  country  is  entirely  alluvial,  no  part  of  it 
being  more  than  thirteen  feet  above  overflow.  Here, 
doubtless,  the  ocean  once  dashed  its  wave,  and  held 
dominion  till  the  Mississippi,  slowly,  but  not  lesi 
surely,  compelled  it  to  retire. 

The  Ya»oo  Pass  puts  out  from  the  Mississippi 
ten  miles  below  Helena,  and  after  twenty-five  milet 
joins  the  Cold  Water,  or  Oka  Kapussa,  and  thn 
communicates  with  the  Yazoo.  By  this  xoule, 
which  is  longer  than  the  main  channel,  you  reach 
the  Mississippi  by  a  genuine  current,  in  &ve  hun- 
dred miles,  through  which  many  boats  have  descea- 
ded.  Eflbrts  are  now  making  to  clear  the  pass  of 
obstructions  to  its  navigation  ;  but  the  appropriaiioa 
of  ten  thousand  dollars  is  inadequate.  The  summit 
level  on  both  sides  of  the  breadth  of  a  tbousaad 
yards  should  be  dyked  for  some  miles. 

The  Yasoo  is  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred 
yards  broad.  At  and  near  its  mouth,  it  is  called 
Old  river ;  because  it  was  the  bed  of  the  Mississip* 
pi  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  It  is  there  a 
mile  in  width  or  more.  At  Liverpool,  twenty  Duks 
below  Manchester,  the  Yazoo  is  within  seven  miles 
of  the  Big  Black. 

StearaboaU  may  ascend  the  Yazoo  lour  hundred 
miles  or  more. 

Deer  Creek  is  nowhere  more  than  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  miles  fropi  the  Mississip^.  It  has  been 
ascended  in  skifiTs  nearly  to  its  source.  It  commo- 
nicates  with  the  Sun  Flower,  by  the  Rolling  Forks, 
and  it  is  usual  to  ascend  the  Sun  Flower  in  ordei 
to  reach  the  plantations  on  Deer  Creek,  or  to  pasi 
over  to  the  Mississippi. 

Big  Black  rises  in  Choctaw  county,  and  after  a 
course  of  five  hundred  miles,  enters  the  Mississippi 
one  mile  and  a  half  above  the  city  of  Grand  Gul( 
in  the  county  of  Claiborne.  It  receives  not  a 
single  tributary  of  importance.  Its  width  at  luv 
water  exceeds  one  hundred  yards  in  very  fe« 
places  ;  but,  during  floods,  it  is  a  mile  or  more  is 
width.  Steamboats  may  ascend  it  more  than  three 
hundred  miles.  As  you  ascend,  after  leaving  ihs 
county  of  Claiborne,  it  intervenes  between  th$ 
counties  of  Hindes  and  Madison  on  the  souih,  sad 
those  of  Yazoo  and  Holmes  on  the  nortL  About 
thirty  thousand  bales  of  cotton  annually  descend 
this  river. 

The  Tondnghy  is  only  partly— ssy  two  hundred 
and  fifty  miles — within  the  state  of  Mississippi. 
Between  townships  sixteen  and  seventeen  nonb  el 
the  basis  of  town^ps  of  ihm  ChmtMm  district  at 
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fa  latitude  thirty-three  degrees,  fifteen  minutes,  it 

i>a8ses  into  the  state  of  Alabama,  and  flows  ou  to 
oin  the  stream  of  that  name.  It  divides  the  coun- 
ties of  Monroe  and  Lowndes  nearly  centrally.  It 
has  been  navigated  by  steamboats,  within  our  state, 
one  hundred  miles  or  more,  to  Cotton-Gin-Port, 
ninety  miles  above  Columbus,  and  six  hundred  from 
the  gulf  of  Mexico  ;  from  whence,  to  its  source,  it 
is  shout  seven  "hundred  and  fifty  miles. 

The  Oktibbeha  is  a  branch  of  the  Bigby,  as  it  is 
familiarly  called,  and  enters  it  from  the  west,  four 
miles  above  Columbus.  It  may  be  navigated  twenty 
miles,  to  Mahew. 

Noxubee  river,  which  gives  its  name  to  a  county, 
b  another  branch,  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  long, 
Imd  rises  in  our  state. 

Pascagoula  river  disembogues  into  the  gulf  of 
Mexico.  It  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Chicks- 
•awhay  from  the  north,  and  Loaf  river  from  the 
northwest. 


NEW  FISH. 

Mr.  Strickland,  of  Yorkshire,  has  communica- 
ted to  the  British  Association  an  account  of  the 
capture  of  a  new  species  of  fish,  at  Burlington 
Quay,  on  the  eleventh  of  August,  1839.  It  was 
of  the  shark  tribe,  hut  it  difiTered  from  those  that 
are  usually  met  with.  It  was  seven  feet  and  a 
half  in  length,  and  three  feet  three  inches  round 
the  girth.  The  skin  was  smooth  and  shining, 
and  on  the  upper  part  of  the  back  it  had  sharp 
spiles,  not  large  in  size,  and  about  one  inch  asun- 
der. Its  eyes  were  large,  and  hung  over  the 
mouth,  and  between  the  eyes  were  placed  the 
nostrils.  It  was  of  a  reddish  slate  color  when 
taken,  but  assumed  a  redder  cast  before  it  died. 
The  author  then  described  the  anatomy  of  the 
.fish,  the  result  of  which  convinced  him  that  it 
was  a  species  not  hitherto  taken  on  the  British 
shore.  Mr.  Yarrel  thought  it  would  be  found  to 
resemble  one  brought  from  Africa  by  Dr.  Smith, 
and  to  belong^  to  the  genus  Saylbinum  of  Cuvier ; 
but  Dr.  Smith  had  found  it  necessary  to  subdivide 
that  genus,  and  this  animal  might  be  referred  to 
tlie  group  thus  separated  from  the  species  origi- 
nally placed  in  the  genus. 


AMERICAN  SCENERY. 

Probably  no  country  in  the  world  presents 
•och  a  great  variety  of  sublime  and  beautiful 
acenery  as  our  own,  and  yet  it  is  a  strange  fact 
that  Americans  go  abroad  to  enjoy  the  beauties 
of  the  sunny  vales  of  France  and  Italy,  and  to 
Tiew  the  sublime  scenery  lipon  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  when  vales  as  sunny,  and  Alps  as  grand 
are  here  within  our  own  borders.  And  it  is  to 
be  lamented  that  these  foreign  scenes  are  so 
often  made  the  *^  woofif  and  filling"  of  the  tales 


of  roraanee  of  American  writers,  to  the  entire 
neglect  of  oar  own  nnequalled  natural  scenery, 
hidlowed  as  almost  every  spot  is  by  associations 
connected  with  our  history.  A  salutary  change 
in  this  respect  is  now  progressing,  but  it  must 
be  radical  before  we  can  possess  a  purely  national 
literature. 

We  propose  under  this  head  to  introduce 
whatorer  we  find  that  will  prove  interesting  te 
our  readers,  and  commence  with  the  following  i-^ 

THE  ARCH  ROCK  AT  MACKINAC. 

I  WISH  some  of  our  friends,  those  not  irretrie- 
vably tied  to  the  car  of  artificial  life,  refined, 
elegant  recherche  though  it  be,  might  now  and 
then  break  away  from  the  charmed  circle,  and 
visit  the  island  of  the  North — the  Great  Turtle 
of  the  arctics.  If  there  be  any  restorative  to 
over- wrought  morbid  sensibility — to  the  lassitude 
which  sometimes  creeps  over  the  most  nervous 
minds,  it  is  a  few  weeks  of  genuine  rustication 
like  this.  Wander  through  pathless  woods — ^lose 
yourselves  amid  tangled  cedars,  maples,  and 
wildest  evergreen— drag  yourself  up  steep  preci- 
pices by  friendly  briers  and  wild  vines.  Sweep 
around  the  island  in  a  bark  canoe,  and  paddle  it 
yourself — look  from  the  shaded  side  of  the  bark 
on  four  fathoms  water  into  the  crystal  depths  be- 
low, and  see  the  glorious  world  there — take  in 
the  heavens  and  the  rocks,  the  green  trees,  the 
grassy  summits,  the  quiet  glades,  the  cool  springs 
bubbling  from  dark  caverns — the  white  pebbles 
and  the  transparent  waters,  and  thank  your  Maker 
for  faculties  to  enjoy  these  sights ;  that  dreamy 
abstractions  have  not  refined  you  out  of  a  sense 
of  their  glorious  freshness. 

You  have  been  here,  and  know  that  many  places 
on  the  Island  are  made  interesting  by  history  and 
tradition.  Among  those,  however,  that  owe  less 
to  associations  than  to  extraordinary  formation, 
may  be  mentioned  the  celebrated  Arch  Roek ;  yet 
this  is  not  altogether  wanting  in  interest  from 
such  sources.  There  was  a  tradition  long  prevaf- 
lent  among  the  eastern  nations,  the  Iroquois  and 
Algonquins,  that  the  sun  passed  through  this 
rock  just  before  disappearing  in  the  Western 
horizon.  Those  adventurous  chiefs,  who  in  after 
times  visited  the  Island,  for  the  purposes  of  trade 
or  war,  made  earnest  inquiries  for  the  sacred 
rock  which  received  the  setting  sun  under  its 
arch. 

There  are  few  scenes -more  imposing  than  a 
view  of  the  arch  from  the  top,  looking  down  on 
water,  and  iiway  over  the  pure  wave,  and  the 
blue  Islands  that  lie  soft  and  trembling  in  the 
distance,  like  some  of  Turner's  glorious  visions, 
married  to  wave,  and  heaven. 

But  if  the  view  from  above  impresses  the  mind 
with  awe,  I  know  not  what  language  to  use  to 
describe  the  sensations  awakened  in  contempla- 
ting the  same  from  below.  Off  on  the  water  at 
a  sufficient  distance,  for  the  eye  readily  to  com- 
pass the  whole,  its  structure  is  built  upon  so  vast 
a  scale,  that  it  really  appears  light  and  airy  as 
though  minglinff  in  the  mist  of  a  cloudy  atmo- 
sphere, or  the  hazes  of  extreme  distance.     The 
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banks  all  along  tke  shore,  and  immediatelj  in  tlie 
vieinity  are  lofty  and  precipitous,  and  have  already 
familiarized  the  mind  with  great  elevation ;  and 
thoufirh  'he  arch  rises  far  above  surrounding  rocks, 
yet  the  tall  trees  that  grow  from  its  b^se,  and 
spread  their  foliage  against  its  precipitate  and 
dark  ledges,  and  the  stinted  cedars  and  other 
evergreens  that  shoot  from  crevices  and  over 
awful  chasms,  take  away  the  nakedness  from  the 
vast  columns  and  masses  of  limestone,  which  in 
every  varied,  fantastic  and  grand  form,  spring  to 
incredible  heights. 

The  whole  range  of  rock,  indeed,  is  much  high- 
er, and  more  vast  than  appears  from  the  water. 
Several  circumstances  contribute  to  this  decef^ 
lion.  Shrouded,  as  much  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
rocks  are  with  evergreen,  beauty  is  mingled  with 
its  grandeur,  and  consequently  the  simple  sensa- 
tion of  the  sublime  is  broken  There  is  also  a 
rugged  acclivity  or  preparation,  difficult  of  ascent, 
composed  of  broken  fragments,  and  gradually 
converted  into  a  soil  that  sustains  a  growth  of 
tangled  underwood.  The  dark  base  of  the  rocks 
is  thus  softened.  The  eye  running  along  this  as- 
cent, covered  with  dense  foliage,  takes  the  whole 
as  springing  from  the  level,  and  is  again  deceiv- 
ed— for  we  compare  heights  unknown  with  what 
objects  soever  there  may  be  around,  whose  uni- 
form magnitudes  are  familiar — such  as  figures  of 
men,  animals,  and  in  their  absence,  trees.  Again 
the  deception  is  continued,  for  trees  and  shrubs 
that  cling  to  the  sides  of  the  rocks,  and  shoot  out 
from  gloomy  fissures  in  many  places,  keep  up 
the  appearance  of  verdure  quite  to  the  top. 
These,  which  in  fact,  are  often  a  succession  of 
tall  trees,  each  length  repeated,  seen  at  a  distance, 
seduce  the  eye,  and  give  back  the  impression  of 
the  lofty  trees  that  spring  from  the  water's  edge ! 
True,  the  slightest  observation  corrects  all  this, 
yet  the  impression  is  left  on  the  mind,  and  some 
pains  must  be  taken  to  remove  it  by  a  detailed 
examination,  ere  you  fully  awaken  to  the  stupen- 
dous structure  before  you. 

To  realize  this,  let  us  paddle  our  bark  ashore  ; 
let  us  approach  the  vestibule  of  one  of  Nature's 
temples.*  •  •  #  Jfj'^  have  wended  and  fought 
^  our  way  through  dense  thickets,  over  irregular 
fragments  of  rocks,  up  an  ascent  fearful  enough, 
and  through  a  small  archway,  which  in  any  other 

Elace  would  be  a  wonder  in  itself.  Now  you 
ave  reached  the  spot  from  which  springs  the 
lowest  foot  of  the  ^reat  arch.  Here  you  are 
under  and  surrounded  by  vast  rocks  and  perpen- 
dicular masses  that  rise  for  a  great  distance  in 
irre^Iar  and  broken  forms  above,  and  finally  jut 
out  beyond  the  plumb-line,  and  with  the  tangled 
briers  that  crown  their  summits,  shut  out  the 
heavens  from  view ! 

The  atmosphere  is  chilled  by  gloomy  shades, 
and  rocks,  and  dark  caverns.  The  upper  foot  of 
the  arch  is  yet  at  a  great  distance  ;  you  clamber 
half  way  of  this  distance  and  pause  to  get  breath ; 
you  look  up,  and  find  yourself  immediately  under 
the  apex  of  the  great  arch! — spanning  a  chasm 
of  fifty  feet.  And  here  you  discover  a  new  ele- 
ment of  the  sublime — a  feature  which  has  not  be- 
fore been  remarked.  This  immense  arch  bends 
outward  toward  the  water,  at  least  eight  feet — a 


form  that  gives  bwuly  aad  eonaisteiiey  to.  iim 
inner  curvature,  or  great /unne/,  of  which  it  forma 
a  section  ;  but  while  an  apparent  harmony  is  thus 
obtained,  as  it  leaves  the  prodigious  mass  of  over- 
hanging limestone  less  secure,  startles  the  mind 
with  awful  apprehension. 

A  grandeur,  dizzy  and  frightful,  invests  these 
suspended  masses  of  rock ;  and  the  mind,  unable 
to  sustain  reflection,  feels  as  though  pressed  down 
by  some  dreadful  phantom.  Alas!  bow  futile, 
must  be  all  efibrts  at  pictorial  representation  from 
this  position;  and  yet  here  are  you  the  most  iax- 
pressed  with  its  sublime  forms. 

Bewildering  sensations  now  succeed,  difficult  to 
be  described.  From  painful  oppression  the  mind 
seeks  relief  by  comparing  the  grandest  human 
structures  with  what  now  seizes  its  attention  j^ 
and  where  nature  has  not  far  overshot  the  provdr 
est  monument  of  human  art,  a  strange  sort  of  de- 
light is  felt,  and  quiet  and  self-possession  reatored. 

But  here,  in  vain  does  the  mind  seek  such 
repose — comparisons  are  hardly  dwelt  on,  though, 
the  struggle  is  made.  A  range  of  rock  on  rod^ 
drearer  chasms,  perpendicular  lines  stretchii^ 
away  into  dizzy  heights,  and  whitened  cliffs  pnshs. 
ed  up  into  the  regions  of  lightning  and  thundei; 
present  a  combination  of  sublime  images  that  defy 
comparison — that  defy  all  efforts  to  delineate  or 
comprehend.  The  mind  shrinks  within  itself^ 
awed  to  solemn  thought  and  appalled  by  what  b 
above  and  around  it.  You  unconsciously  sink  t9 
the  ground — ^you  cover  your  face  with  yoa^ 
hands,  and  murmur — "Lord,  what  is  man  thai 
thou  art  mindful  of  him,  or  the  son  of  man  that 
thou  shouldst  regard  him  V* 

Corretpondenl  of  Detroit  A4Terti»er. 


THE  CUMBERLAND  WATER-FAU.. 

This  Fall  is  situated  on  the  top  of  the  Cumber^ 
land  mountains.  East  Tennessee.  I  had  frequent- 
ly heard  it  spoken  of  by  travellers  who  had  visited 
it ;  and  their  descriptions  excited  in  me  a  veqf 
great  desire  to  see  it,  as  I  conceived  it  to  be  a 
beautiful  miniature  representation  of  the  falls  of 
Niagara.  I  have  recently  had  an  opportunity  of 
gratifying  this  desire ;  and  I  assure  you  that  mf 
most  exalted  preconceptions  were  more  than  re- 
alized when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  viewing  this 
most  interesting  scene,  which  is  distinguished 
alike  for  its  beauty,  and  its  wild  and  awful  graa- 
deur.  This  fall  is  within  two  hundred  yards  of 
the  stage  road  crossing  the  Cumberland  mount- 
ain. The  pathway  which  conducts  to  it  paasea 
over  a  gently  inclined  plane,  on  the  lower  margin 
of  which  meanders  a  small  stream,  which  is  here 
remarkable  only  for  its  beautifully  transparent 
water  which  flows  on  smoothly  and  silently,  to  the 
very  verge  of  the  precipice  over  which  it  falb. 
Immediately  beyond  the  little  rivulet  there  rises 
an  abruptly  steep  mountain,  which  is  clothed  with 
a  luxuriant  growth  of  ivy  and  laurel,  the  beauty 
of  which  was  greatly  heightened  when  .1  saw  it,  by 
being  covered  with  richly  variegated  bloom — and 
the  noble  yew  trees,  as  if  too  proud  to  associate 
with  the  humble  shrubbery  beneath,  send  far  their 
lofty  shafts,  which  almost  vie  with  the  clouds  in 
height. 
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Wfw  stffltiBf  a  emitTftal  is  tli«ve  Wtweett  this 
part  of  the  Menery,  aad  what  is  soon  exhibited 
to  the  eves  of  the  beholder !  Here  every  object 
is  calcafated  to  inspire  feelings  of  cslnaness  and 
•crenity ;  and  the  distant  rear  of  the  cascade  falls 
like  melodious  music  on  the  ear,  to  compose  and 
soothe  the  mind.  But  how  soon  is  the  beholder 
awakened  from  this  sweet  and  contemplative  rev- 
erie, when  he  finds  himself  on  the  brink  of  the 
«i^l  precipice  over  which  tumbles  the  beautiful 
IMe  stream  just  described!  He  is  filled  with 
wonder  and  amazement  when  he  survevs  on  the 
one  hand  the  stupendous  cliff  above,  whose  tow- 
eiring'  apex  seems  to  scale  the  clouds,  and  on  the 
•tlier,  the  profound  abyss  beneath,  into  which  the 
sratter  falls  and  vanishes  from  the  sight.  After 
newing  this  truly  grand  scene  for  some  time, 
with  a  pleasure  which  can  be  more  easily  con- 
eeiired  than  described,  I  turned  away  from  the 
spot,  and,  as  I  supposed,  bade  a  final  adieu  to  it ; 
Being  more  forcibly  struck  than  I  had  ever  been 
b^re,  with  the  wondr9ns  power  and  might  of  the 
great  Artificer  of  the  universe.  But  to  my  great 
Mirprise,  I  learned  from  the  gentleman  living  very 
Bear,  and  who  met  me  while  retracing  my  steps 
to  my  carriage, that  I  had  as  yet  seen  but  a  small 
part  of  this  awfully  grand  scenery.  He  informed 
nte  that  there  was  a  way  by  which  we  could  de- 
scend to  the  base  of  the  precipice,  on  the  brink 
of  which  I  had  just  stood,  where  I  could  have  a 
flrach  better  view  of  the  fall  of  water.  Wishii^ 
to  gratify  my  excited  ctiriosity  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tent, I  consented  to  accept  him  as  my  guide.  He 
eonducted  me  down  a  very  rugged,  and  precipi- 
tous declivity  of  considerable  extent,  amid  cra^s 
of  almost  mountain  height.  At  length  we  reach- 
ed the  foot  of  the  precipice,  and  stood  in  full  view 
of  the  whole  wonderful  and  amazing  prospect. 
At  first,  I  felt  almost  overwhelmed  %  the  con- 
templation, and  spent  some  minutes  in  viewing 
Aie  water  merely  where  it  falls  into  a  lovely  cir- 
cular basin  of  stone.  But  language  is  utterly  in- 
adequate to  express  my  emotions,  when  I  ven- 
tured to  raise  my  eyes  to  survey  the  lofty  and 
spacious  concave  which  was  suspended  over  my 
head,  and  the  precipitation  of  the  water  from  its 
brink.  You  can  form  some  faint  conception  of 
ibe  magnificence  and  grandeur  of  this  scenery, 
when  I  tell  you  that  the  great  dome  above,  which 
looks  like  the  firmament  in  miniature,  is  not  less 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  diameter  and 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  in  height,  from 
the  bottom  of  the  basin,  into  which  the  water  is 
received.  The  excavation  extends  so  far  back, 
from  the  point  at  which  the  water  is  projected 
that  there  is  a  space  of  full  forty  feet  between  the 
base  of  the  precipice  and  the  basin,  so  that  per- 
sons can  walk  with  ease  under  the  arch,  without 
bein^  made  wet  by  the  spray,  which  is  consid- 
erable, and  which  exhibits  the  appearance  of  a 
shower  of  rain.  The  water  passes  from  the  edge 
of  the  arch  above  in  a  mass,  but  descending 
through  the  air  for  nearly  two  hundred  feet,  it 
becomes  divided  like  large  drops  of  rain — which 
present  a  strikingly  singular  appearance.  In  the 
afternoon,  the  beauty  and  interest  of  the  scene 
are  greatly  heightened  by  the  numerous  brilliant 
rainbows  which  are  formed  by  the  refracting  in- 


fluence of  the  descending  stream  and  the  ascend- 
ing spray. 

When  the  stream  of  water  is  much  increased 
by  rain,  it  is  projected  full  twenty  yar'ds  from 
the  base  of  the  precipice,  and  occasions  a  violent 
whirlpool  in  the  basin,  which  has  the  effect  of 
wearing  the  rocks  and  pieces  of  timber  in  it 
smooth  and  round. 

Below  the  arched  excavation,  the  precipice, 
which  consists  of  solid  rock,  is  just  like  a  per- 
pendicular wall  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
neight.  Within  ten  feet  of  the  base  of  this  wall, 
are  to  be  seen  several  large  niches,  which  contain 
a  great  many  bones,  some  of  which  are  human, 
and  supposed  to  have  been  deposited  there  by 
some  of  the  Indian  tribes. 

While  contemplating  this  august  scenery,  my 
guide  related  to  me  two  incidents,  which  served 
to  excite  in  my  mind  feelings  of  a  very  solemn 
and  melancholy  character.  The  first  was  the 
murder  of  a  man  by  two  gamblers,  who  had  fol- 
lowed him  from  Mc  Minnville,  Middle  Tennessee, 
under  the  impression  that  he  was  possessed  of  a 
large  amount  of  money.  He  showed  me  the  spot 
where  they  committed  the  horrid  deed,  it  being 
near  to  the  basin,  where  they  had  decoyed  their 
unsuspecting  victim,  under  the  pretence  of  show- 
ing him  this  interesting  spectacle.  Sufiice  it  to 
sayi  that  he  was  most  barbarously  murdered, 
and  then  despoiled  of  all  he  had,  and  his  man- 
gled corpse  was  left  exposed  to  the  beasts  of  prey. 
He  was,  however,  soon  discovered  and  received 
a  decent  interment.  The  other  incident  was  the 
accidental  destruction  of  a  nepo  man  who  hav- 
ing fied  from  his  master,  a  trader,  and  being  pur- 
sued at  night,  leaped  headlong,  unconsciouslv^ 
over  this  dreadful  precipice  to  the  riffht  of  the  fall, 
full  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  mangled  his 
head  and  body  against  the  crags  beneath.  His 
passage  from  time  to  eternity  was  indeed  a  short 
one !  His  tomb  is  amid  the  rocks  not  far  from 
where  he  fell,  and  contiguous  to  that  of  his  com- 
panion in  misfortune. 

Correspondent  of  Rkhmond  Enqoircr. 


OUR  COUNTRY^  FLAG. 

Thy  Mtars  and  stnpes  abroad  unfurled,— 

Blest  guardian  of  our  father  land, 
Beamed  brightly  when  to  earth  were  hurled 

The  chains  that  bound  each  freeman's  hand 

Around  thy  fold  a  gathered  band, 

Stood  ready  for  an  open  foe ; 
They  stood  not  as  the  hirelings  stand, 

Waiting  a  sign,  to  strike  the  blow. 

Their  hearts  were  nerved  for  freedom's  fight, 

A  Holy  and  a  glorious  cause ; 
Their  emblem  stood  in  azure  light, 

That  light,  the  type  of  equal  lavrs, 

So  mayst  thou  wave,Flag  of  the  free, 

As  pure— as  bright,  as  Planets  are ; 
May  Hearen  protect  thy  spotless  fame, — 

Spotless  alike  in  peace  or  war.  W.  H.  T. 
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FRUITS  AND  SCENERT  OF  FLORIDA. 

Thb  general  appearance  of  Florida  is  uninter- 
eatinff.  One  half  of  the  Territory  la  an  immense 
pine  barren,  where  little  is  to  be  seen  beside  the 
palmetto,  the  myrtle  and  the  pine.  Here  and 
there,  however,  may  be  found  ^^  hammocks"  of 
lire  oal^,  post  oak  and  hickory,  and  by  the  borders 
•f  the  lakes  and  rivers  are  delightful  groves  of 
oranges  and  figs.  Our  first  approach  to  Florida 
was  by  the  conveyance  of  a  yawl  boat,  hired  for 
the  occasion  Though  it  was  the  depth  of  winter, 
fet  the  atmosphere  was,  as  it  had  been  for  a  fort- 
night, singularly  balmy  and  soft.  Such  air  we 
may  believe  the  inhabitants  of  Elysium  enjoy. 
Owt  little  sail  being  hoisted,  the  wind  wafted  us 
with  speed  across  the  bosom  of  the  river. 

The  St.  Johns  is  the  most  important  river  of 
this  Territory.  Its  source  is  among  a  chain  of 
lakes  in  the  Middle  Eastern  District.  These 
lakes  are  accessible  to  sloops.  They  are  often 
dbsep,  but  of  a  living  clearness  and  brilliancy.  In 
their  depths  dwell  unnumbered  fish  of  various 
kinds — tne  trout,  the  flounder,  and  others.  Alli- 
gators dwell  in  these  waters,  and  are  sometimes 
tomii  of  the  enormous  length  of  fifteen  feet! 
Their  average  size,  however,  is  by  no  means  so 
great.  During  the  heat  of  noon  in  winter,  and  at 
aH  times  in  sommer,  they  may  be  seen  lying  upon 
the  sand-bars  of  the  rivers  and  lakes,  (teisare-Iov- 
ing  monsters !)  eqjoying  the  repose  of  almost  per- 
petual silence  and  warmth ;  indifierent  to  all  wars 
and  political  tumults:  savagely  desirous  of  young 
negroes ;  laughing  at  bullets,  and  accounting  them 
as  stubble,  and  with  '^  dignified  disgust"  turning 
from  the  crack  of  a  rifle  as  though  it  were  but  the 
small  voice  of  a  popgun. 

They  are  the  enemies  of  bathers.  A  boy  from 
one  of  the  towns  lying  on  the  Southern  rivers, 
^ile  bathing,  was  attacked  by  one  of  these  "  ugly 
insects,"  as  they  were  laughably  termed  by  an 
"ancient  mariner"  of  our  acquaintance.  The  ad- 
vances of  the  monster  were  unforeseen.  A  shout 
from  the  companions  of  the  endangered  youth 
failed  to  warn  him  from  the  spot — and — ^my  blood 
freezes  while  I  write — ^he  rushed  into  the  very 
jaws  of  the  waterdemon  before  him.  Oh,  God ! 
what  an  awful  moment  to  the  young  spectators 
was  that !  They  saw  their  companion  struggling 
in  the  waves,  his  head  locked  in  the  very  jaws  of 
the  enemy.  The  combatants  sank.  With  admi- 
rable adroitness,  the  youth  seized  the  alligator  by 
the  eyeholes,  forcing  the  balls  instantly  from  the 
sockets.  With  a  fiend-like  howl,  the  monster  re- 
treated to  the  bottom  of  the  river,  while  the  un- 
kicky  youth,  blinded  and  drenched  with  blood, 
staggered  to  the  shore.  This  is  no  fancy  sketch. 
It  occurred  near  Darien,  in  Georgia.  Other  en- 
counters of  this  kind  were  communicated  to  ns. 
One  more  relation  shall  conclude  our  present  re- 1 
aiarks  upon  this  subject.  I 

JMigator  versus  SUam.     This  was  a  forced  and 


imavnMaUa  #owAi>,  mni  m  htM  aii»i>  TkeeifWa 
of  a  staanboati  whib  a*  hk  poat,  peicai^feA  sm 
o€  the  inhahfifanis  of  the  riter  poshing  his  iMiy 
direct)^  a^roaa  hefoM  the  boat,  ^t  its  npyrtaih^ 
the  animal  sank,  and  ro«e  lame^ateW  befera  the 
wheel  I  He  rushed  at  the  shaft,  whidkstraek  him 
with  great  violeaee,  dragged  him  iqpwaid  in  itt 
revolution,  and  flnnff  him  ^rongh  the  sfaiv^nd 
boards  of  the  wheel  house,  a  man^^  and  q[uiv9^ 
inff  victim  upon  the  deck.  This  aneedole  y0u 
told  us  by  the  Captain  himaelf,  and  atrnek  ns  at 
being  very  honiMe. 

We  might  say  sOme  thkiffs  further  rektng  to 
the  alligator.  We  might  tell  how  he  swallowstb 
pine  knots  previous  to  the  lethargy  of  his  wiator 
life,  and  considereth  them  not  mferior  to  pasln 
and  pancakes,  also  how  excellently  well  his  m 
tasteth  to  the  epicure,  who  cooketh  said  tail  mi 
considereth  it  equal  to  bass ;  fnrthermofe  how^ 
ladies  shudder  at  such  feats  and  such  opiaica,  aad 
consider  it  barbarism  to  devour  any  portion  o{ 
said  ^^  varmint " — ^with  other  remarks  of  like  sku- 
acter.  But  we  return  &om  the  digression  to^ 
subject  of  our  paper. 

The  scenery  of  Florida  is  not  all  uamterestog. 
He  who  has  seen  from  some  quiet  nook  a  gracsfal 
bend  of  the  river  bordered  with  orange  bowers  and 
ffroves  of  the  holly  and  magnolia  and  oak,  aad 
(truly  tropical  and  stately)  the  cabbage  palmttlo 
and  cocoa-nut,  will  find  in  his  memory  recolkf* 
tions  wherewith  to  frame  a  dream  of  the  lovelmsit 
of  Mahomet's  paradise.  There  are  ^'  sinks,"  to«, 
in  Florida — ^places  where  rivers  suddenly  sink  or 
vanish  in  the  sand,  or  where  they  rush  withabsa- 
doned  plunge  into  the  dark  caverns,  mingling 
there  with  subterranean  torrents,  and  gli^iii^^ 
away  through  thickest  gloom  with  many  murroor* 
ings  and  discordant  sounds.  At  some  future  time, 
the  poet,  looking  into  these  dark  and  misty  etr* 
ems,  may  imagine,  while  he  feels  the  inspiration 
of  horror,  that  these  melancholy  and  subterraneous 
sounds  are  the  moans  of  the  water  genii,  lament- 
ing that  the  river  amid  whose  spray  they  spread 
their  wings,  has  left  the  cypress  shades  and  open 
sunshine  to  wander  on  through  the  chilliness  and 
mist   and  sunless  glooms  of  caverns. 

Some  of  these  Stygian  waters  rise  and  sink 
with  the  tide,  thereby  indicating  their  connexion 
with  the  sea.  Lakes,  once  wide  and  beaut ifui,  hare 
sunk  in  a  single  night,  leaving  their  beds  covered 
with  the  fish.  Durine  the  present  winter  a  lake 
sunk  thus,  leaving  millions  of  fish  dancing  upon 
the  land.  Cartloads  of  these  were  carried  ol 
and  cured  by  the  neighboring  "  crackers,"  (8qua^ 
ters  and  herdsmen.)  The  remainder,  putrifyin^t 
tainted  the  whole  atmosphere  for  miles  around, 
reminding  the  traveller  of  the  plague..of  Egypt* 

JL  was  speaking  of  trees.  Unanimously  we  vo- 
ted the  magnolia  to  be  the  most  beautiful.  The 
exquisite  fragrance  of  its  blossoms,  and  the  "  im- 
perial pride  and  beauty  of  its  foliage,  have  made 
It  a  great  favorite.  The  live  oak  attains,  however, 
to  great  size.  We  passed  some  groves  certainly 
magnificent.  When  growing  in  the  low  grounds, 
they  are  hung  with  dismal  festoons  of  moss.  A 
contractor,  furnishing  timber  for  naval  purposes, 
informed  me  of  an  enormous  tree,  growing  on  the 
banks  of  a  river.    He  measured  it,  and  found  it 
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itiat^  f«««  to  lhe*ftfM  lKn%l^«adl  «hliiy-«ir  in  eir- 
MNttMreMe  at  hmBe*  He  oompai«d  m  trunk  to 
the  shot  towes  at  New  York.  I  regarded  his  as- 
aartions  as  exaggeration  and  extravagance  of  lan- 
guage, but  was  assured  by  the  planter  over  whose 
grounds  its  mighty  shadow  moved,  that  the  state- 
ment was  correct.  This  giant  of  the  forest  was 
beginning  to  feel  the  inroads  of  decay.  It  was 
BOt  cat^  as  it  was  found  hollow  in  the  middle. 
Theae  Ireee  are  almost  invariably  hung  with  the 
jaatoonefy  of  the  grape.  The  vines  of  the  grape 
IB  Florida  are  sometimes  of  great  size,  bearing 
abundantly.  From  the  fruit  good  wine  has  been 
AQAde.  The  aeoonia  or  Indian  bread  is  a  vine 
which  clambers  up  the  forest  trees.  Its  thorns 
l^e  very  sharp  and  malignant.  From  the  root  the 
ladian  prepares  a  species  of  flour  in  taste  not  un- 
like the  flour  made  from  potatoes.  The  palmetto 
la  a  shrub  which  gives  character  to  the  scenery. 
Its  leaf  is  fan-shaped  and  beautifully  green. 

The  pine  of  Florida  is  the  long  leafed-kind.  It 
grows  sometime  to  a  great  height,  towering  above 
all  in  lordly  stateliness  and  strength.  When  the 
wind  rages,  the  roar  of  the  pine  forest  is  indescri- 
bably grand.  In  Alcehua  county,  the  soil  is  gen- 
erally rich ;  there  the  pine  is  oft  enormous  in 
ateture,  and  its  roots  strike  deep  into  the  fertile 
earth,  so  that  the  ploughman  may  drive  his  plough 
close  to  the  very  truoie. 

The  cabbage  palm  resembles  the  palmetto  in 
its  leaf,  but  it  is  a  tree,  and  grows  sometimes  to 
the  height  of  fifty  feet.  The  trunk  is  pointed 
with  a  Uiousand  shafts  of  bark,  shooting  out  like 
bayonets.     It  resembles  the  cocoanut. 

The  orange  is  of  three  kinds — the  sweet,  the 
bitter  sweet,  and  the  sour.  The  latter  are  not 
unlike  the  lemon  as  to  flavor.  The  first  mention- 
ed is  the  delicious  fruit  brought  to  the  north  from 
the  West  Indies.  The  bitter  sweet  is  most  abun- 
dant, and  is  certainly  pleasant.  Fi^s,  white  and 
purple,  are  found  m  the  hammocks  of  middle 
Florida,  and  are  as  agreeable  as  the  cultivated 
fruit.  Peaches  are  also  found  wild,  strange  as  it 
may  seem.  Perhaps  the  botanist  may  say  that 
they  must  have  been  introduced  by  the  natives — 
by  the  men  who  wandered  through  the  wilds  of 
the  territory,  before  the  savage  had  passed  the 
frozen  ocean  in  his  descent  to  the  temperate  and 
tropical  climes  of  America.  The  cocoanut  has 
been  introduced  from  Cuba,  as  well  as  the  plan- 
tain and  banana,  the  myrtle  or  orange,  the  lemon 
and  pineapple.  Of  the  latter  there  are  very  few 
to  be  found  though  the  soil  and  climate  are  highly 
fiiTorable. 

[That  the  peninsula  of  Florida  presents  a  vast 
field  for  individual  as  well  as  national  enterprise, 
in  promoting  the  interest  of  agriculture  and  hor- 
ticulture, by  the  transplantation  there  of  exotics 
flrom  the  tropics,  cannot  be  doubted.  During  the 
second  session  of  the  twenty-fifth  congress,  Doc- 
tor Henry  Perrine,  late  American  consul  at  Cam- 
peachy,  Yucatan,  addressed  several  letters  to  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  a  memorial  to  con- 
gress, recommending  and  praying  for  the  intro- 
duction of  tropical  plants  into  Florida.  His  letters 

abound  with  much  useful  scientific  information, 
Od 


and  were  justly  entitled  to  the  high  consideration 
of  the  committee  of  Agriculture,  to  whom  his 
memorial  was  referred ;  and  a  report  favorable  to 
his  prayer,  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Linn,  the  chair- 
man. The  doctor  founded  his  hope  of  success  in 
such  an  undertaking,  upon  four  leading  facta: 
First ;  many  valuable  vegetables  of  the  tropics  do . 
actually  propagate  themselves  in  the  worst  soils 
and  situations,  in  the  sun  and  in  the  shade  of  ev- 
ery tropical  region,  where  a  single  plant  arrives 
by  accident  or  design.  Second  ;  for  other  profit- 
able plants  of  the  tropics  which  require  liuman 
skill  or  care,  moisture  is  the  equivalent  to  manure, 
for  tropical  cultivation  evidently  consists  in  ap- 
propriate irrigation.  Third;  a  tropical  climate 
extends  into  southern  Florida,  so  peculiarly  fa- 
vorable to  human  health  and  vegetable  growth, 
that  the  fertility  and  benignity  of  its  atmosphefe 
will  counterbalance  the  malignity  and  sterility  ol 
its  soil.  Fourth;  the  inundated  marshes  and 
miry  swamps  of  the  interior  of  southern  Florida 
are  more  elevated  than  the  arid  sands  and  until 
lable  rocks  of  the  coast ;  and  hence  the  same  ca- 
nals which  may  drain  the  former  will  irrigate  the 
latter,  and  afibrd  the  appropriate  proportions  of 
nK)isture  for  both. 

Dr.  Perrine  confidently  states,  and  proves  by 
sound  arguments  drawn  from  facts,  that  the  soils 
of  our  southern  states,  where  tobacco,  rice  and 
cotton  are  cultivated,  are  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  cultivation  of  several  kinds  of  tropical  fibrous- 
leaved  plants,  which  are  extremely  useful,  and 
important  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view.  He 
considers  those  plants  under  the  head  of  agave 
and  yueca^  as  the  most  useful  of  any,  and  espe- 
cially the  agave  Sisalana^  or  Sisal  hemp^  known 
among  the  Mexicans  as  the  yashqui  variety  of  the 
kenequin. 

This  plant  is  cultivated  extensively  in  Yucatan, 
and  in  many  parts  of  Mexico,  and  is  considered 
a  very  important  article  of  commerce.  Very 
strong,  light  and  elastic  foliaceous  fibres  of  the 
yashqui  are  extracted  from  the  fresh  leaves  by 
simple  scraping  only,  and  are  immediately  con- 
verted into  bagging,  &c.,  without  spinning,  twist- 
ing, or  any  other  preparation.  These  fibres  are 
also  used  in  the  manufacture  of  coarse  articles  of 
extensive  consumption,  and  furnish  cheaper  equiv- 
alents for  baling,  and  envelopes  in  general,  than 
any  other  material  woven  or  plaited.  They  are 
also  used  there  instead  of  hair  for  sieves;  instead 
of  withes  for  baskets ;  instead  of  leather  and  wood 
for  valises  and  trunks,  and  are  even  made  into 
vessels  in  the  shape  of  bottles,  bowls,  cups  and 
saucers.  By  American  taste,  they  might  be  made 
a  cheap  material  for  many  ornamental  objects. 

Nor  is  the  use  of  the  henequin  confined  to  soeh 
articles  alone,  but  it  makes  the  cheapest  and  most 
durable  kind  oi  paper.  Several  mills  are  in  ope- 
tion  near  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  by  a  decree  of 
the  Mexican  Congress,  this  kind  of  paper  is  or^ 
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der«d  to  be  uied  far  tbe  record  of  Uwi,  nmd  aU 
official  transactions  of  members  of  government. 
Doctor  Perrine  estimates,  that  ten  thousand  indi- 
vidnals  of  superior  varieties  of  the  cultivated  spe- 
cies of  sacqui  and  of  yashqui,  and  one  hundred 
each  of  the  peculiar  varieties  of  the  wild  species 
of  chelem,  cahum,  chulul-qui,  &c.,  would  form  a 
more  valuable  cargo  than  was  ever  before  trans- 
.ported  to  the  United  States,  should  it  be  devoted 
to  no  other  use  than  the  manufacture  of  paper ; 
and  in  his  memorial  to  Congress  in  1832,  says, 
that  ^*  the  domestication  of  the  species  of  a  single 
^enus  of  tropical  plants  will  cause  a  great  revolu- 
tion in  the  agriculture  of  the  southern  states, 
which  will  not  only  efiectually  relieve  their  pres- 
ent embarrassments,  but  will  also  give  a  produc- 
tive value  to  their  ruined  fields  and  most  steril 
districts }  and  that  the  extensive  cultivation  of  a 
single  species,  the  agave  sisalana  alone,  will  fur- 


nish a  profitable  staple  to  tbe  plmteie  of  iBbm 
south,  and  a  cheap  material  to  the  manufactareTS 
of  the  north,  which  will  supply  many  wants  of 
our  merchants'  vessels,  our  navy,  and  our  citizens 
in  general ;  augment  our  coasting  trade,  and  our 
foreign  commerce,  and  thus  contribute  greatly  to 
tbe  prosperity  and  perpetuity  of  our  Union.'* 

The  subject  is  certainly  one  of  much  interest^ 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  the  marus  setcl^ 
caulis  fever  has  somewhat  abated,  that  the  atteB» 
tion  of  both  government  and  individuals  nmy  be 
turned  to  the  formation  of  ^n  acclimating  norsery 
for  these  valuable  exotics,  and  introduce  their 
cultivation  upon  th^  peninsula  of  Florida  and  the 
adjacent  states. 

The  subjoined  cut  exhibits  the  appearance  ol 
the  full-grown  plant,  without  flowers. 


Agave  Sisalana,  or  Sisal  Hemp. 


PRINTING   AND  THE  ARTS. 

Onb  cannot  but  reflect  on  that  grand  revolution 
which  took  place  when  language,  till  then  limited 
to  its  proper  organ,  had  its  representation  in  the 
work  of  the  hand.  Now  that  a  man  of  mean 
estate  can  have  a  library  of  more  intrinsic  value 
than  that  of  Cicero,  when  the  sentiments  of  past 
ages  are  as  familiar  as  those  of  the  present,  and 
the  knowledge  of  diflerent  empires  is  transmitted 
and  common  to  all,  we  cannot  expect  to  have  our 


sages  followed,  as  of  old,  by  their  Ave  thooaaiid 
scholars.  Nations  will  not  now  record  their  acts 
by  building  pyramids,  nor  consecrate  temples  and 
raise  statues,  once  the  only  means  of  perpetuating 
great  deeds  or  extraordinary  virtues.  It  is  in  vain 
that  our  artists  complain  that  patronage  is  with- 
held ;  for  the  ingenuity  of  the  hand  has  at  length 
subdued  the  arts  of  design — ^printing  has  made  aD 
other  records  barbarous,  and  great  men  build  for 
themselves  a  '4iveIong  monument." 

Bell  on  the  Hand. 
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AMSBICJIN  SOBNSRT. 


THE  OHIO. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  Octoher.  The  aotamnal 
-teintt  already  decorated  the  shores  of  that  qaeen 
of  rivers,  the  Ohio.  Every  tree  was  hung  with 
long  and  flowing  festoons  of  different  species  of 
vines,  miiny  loaded  with  clustered  fruits  of  varied 
'Mlliancv,  their  rich  hronsed  carmine,  mingling 
•beMUifully  with  the  yellow  foliage,  which  now 
.Bted^minated  over  the  yet  ffreen  leaves,  reflect- 
ing more  lively  teints  from  Uie  clear  stream  than 
ever  landscape  painter  portrayed  or  poet  ima- 
gined. 

The  days  were  yet  warm.  The  sun  had  as- 
snmed  the  rich  and  glowing  hue  which  at  that 
aeaaon  produees  the  singular  phenomenon  called 
there  the  '*  Indian  summer.^'  The  moon  had 
rather  passed  the  meridian  of  her  grandeur.  We 
glided  down  the  river,  meeting  no  other  ripple 
of  the  water  than  that  formed  by  the  propulsion 
of  our  boat.  Leisurely  we  moved  along,  gazing 
all  day  on  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  wild 
scenery  around  ue. 

Now  and  then  a  large  cat-lfish  rose  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  in  pursuit  of  a  shoal  of  fry, 
which,  starting  simultaneously  from  the  liquid 
•element,  like  so  many  silvery  arrows,  produced  a 
shower  of  light,  while  the  pursuer  with  open 
jaws  seized  the  stragglers,  and  with  a  shake  of 
his  tail,  disappeared  from  our  view.  Other  fish- 
es we  heard  uttering  beneath  our  bark  a  rumbling 
noise,  the  strange  sounds  of  which  we  discov- 
ered to  proceed  from  the  white  perch,  for,  on  cast- 
.ing  our  net  from  the  bow,  we  caught  several 
of  that  species,  when  the  noise  ceased  for  a  time. 

Nature,  in  lier  varied  arrang^ements,  seems  to 
have  felt  a  partiality  towards  this  portion  of  our 
country*  As  the  traveller  ascends  or  descends 
the  Ohio,  he  cannot  help  remarking  that  alter- 
nately, nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  river,  the 
marffin  on  one  side  is  bounded  by  lofty  hills  and 
a  rolling  surface,  while  on  the  other,  extensive 
plains  of  the  richest  alluvial  land  are  seen  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  command  the  view.  Islands  of 
varied  size  and  form  rise  here  and  there  from  the 
bosom  of  the  water,  and  the  winding  course  of 
the  stream  frequently  brings  you  to  places  where 
■the  idea  of  being  on  a  river  of  great  length 
changes  to  that  of  floating  on  a  lake  of  moderate 
extent.  Some  of  these  islands  are  of  considera- 
ble size  and  value — while  others,  small  and  in- 
significant, seem  as  if  intended  for  contrast ;  and 
as  serving  to  enhance  the  general  interest  of  the 
scenery.  These  little  islands  are  frequently  over- 
flowed during  great  freshets  or  floods,  and  re- 
ceive at  their  heads  prodigious  heaps  of  drifted 
timber.  We  foresaw  with  great  concern  the 
alterations  that  cultivation  would  soon  produce 
along  those  delightful  banks. 

As  night  came,  sinking  in  darkness  the  broader 
portions  of  the  river,  our  minds  became  affected 
by  strong  emotions,  and  wandered  far  beyond  the 
present  moments.  The  tinkling  of  bells  told  us 
that  the  cattle  whichbore  them  were  gentlv  roving 
from  valley  to  valley,  in  search  of  food,  or  re- 
turning to  their  distant  homes.     The  hooting  of' 


tke  great  ewl,  or  the  Mvffled  noise  of  ite  wniga 
as  it  sailed  smoothly  over  the  stream,  were  mat- 
ters of  interest  to  us ;  so  was  the  sound  of  the 
boatman's  horn,  as  it  came  winding  more  and 
more  softly  from  afar.  When  daylight  returned, 
many  songsters  burst  forth,  with  echoing  notes, 
more  and  more  mellow  to  the  listening  ear.  Here 
and  there  the  lonely  cabin  of  a  squatter  stniek 
the  eye,  giving  note  of  commencing  civilization. 
The  crossing  of  the  stream  by  a  deer,  foretold 
how  soon  the  hills  would  be  covered  with  snow. 

Many  sluggish  flat-boats  we  overtook  and  pas^ 
ed — some  laden  with  produce  from  the  diflerent 
head  waters  of  the  small  rivers  that  pour  their 
tributary  streams  into  the  Ohio  ;  others,  of  less 
dimensions,  crowded  with  emigrants  from  distant 
parts,  in  search  of  a  new  home.  Purer  pleasures 
I  have  never  felt ;  nor  have  you,  reader,  I  ween, 
unless  indeed  you  have  felt  the  Hke,  and  in  such 
company. 

The  margins  of  the  shores  and  of  the  river 
were  at  this  season  amply  supplied  with  game. 
A  wild  turkey,  a  grouse,  or  a  blue  winged  teal, 
could  be  procured  in  a  few  moments  3  and  we 
fared  well,  for  whenever  we  pleased  we  landed, 
struck  up  a  fire,  and  provided  as  we  were  with  the 
necessary  utensils,  procured  a  good  repast. 

When  I  think  of  these  times,  and  call  back  to 
my  mind  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  those  almost 
uninhabited  shores ;  when  I  picture  to  myself  the 
dense  and  lofty  summiu  of  the  forest,  that  every 
where  spread  along  the  hills,  and  overhung  the 
margins  of  the  stream,  unmolested  by  the  axe  of 
the  settler ;  when  I  know  how  dearly  purchased 
the  safe  navigation  of  that  river  has  been  by  the 
blood  of  many  worthy  Virginians;  when  I  see 
that  no  longer  any  aborigines  are  to  be  found 
there ;  and  that  the  vast  herd  of  elks,  deer  and 
bufTaioes,  which  once  pastured  on  these  hills  and 
in  these  valleys,  making  for  themselves  great  roads 
to  the  several  salt  springs,  have  ceased  to  exist ; 
when  I  reflect  that  all  this  grand  portion  of  our 
Union,  instead  of  being  in  a  state  of  nature,  is 
now  more  or  less  covered  with  villages,  farms 
and  towns,  where  the  din  of  hammers  and  ma* 
chinery  is  constantly  heard  ;  that  the  woods  are 
fast  disappearing  under  the  axe  by  day,  and  the 
fire  by  night ;  that  hundreds  of  steamboats  are 
gliding  to  and  fro,  over  the  whole  length  of  the 
majestic  river,  and  forcing  commerce  to  take  root 
and  to  prosper  at  every  spot ;  when  I  see  the 
surplus  population  of  Europe  coming  to  assist  in 
the  destruction  of  the  forest,  and  transplanting 
civilization  into  its  darkest  recesses — when  I  re- 
member that  these  extraordinary  changes  have 
all  taken  place  within  the  short  period  of  twenty 
years,  I  pause,  and  wonder;  although  I  know  all 
to  be  fact,  I  can  scarcely  believe  its  reality. 

Whether  these  changes  are  for  the  best  or  for 
the  worse,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  say  ;  but  in  what- 
ever way  my  conclusions  may  incline,  I  feel  with 
great  regret  that  there  are  on  record  no  satisfac- 
tory accounts  of  the  state  of  that  portion  of  the 
country,  from  the  time  when  our  people  first 
settled  in  it.  This  has  not  been  because  no  one  in 
America  is  able  to  accomplish  such  an  under- 
taking. Our  Irvings  and  our  Coopers  have 
proved  themselves  fully  competent  for  the  taskt 
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b»ve  sueceeded  eaoh  eUk^r  wkli  meh  rmpMity,  as 
almost  to  rival  the  novementa  of  tkeii  pea. 
BowaTe?,  it  is  aot  too  kte  yet ;  and  I  sineeraly 
hope  that  eithar  or  both  of  the»  will  ere  long 
furakh  the  generatioaa  to  eooie  with  those  de- 
ligfatful  descriptions  which  they  are  so  well  quali- 
^ed  to  give,  of  the  original  state  of  a  eoantry 
that  has  been  so  rapidly  forced  to  change  her 
form  and  attire,  under  the  influence  of  increasing 
population.  Yes ;  I  hope  to  read,  ere  I  close  my 
earthly  career^  accounts  from  those  delightful 
waters  of  the  progress  of  civilization  in  our 
weatern  country.  They  will  speak  of  the  Clarks, 
the  Crogbans,  the  Booaes,  and  other  men  of  great 
enterprise.  They  will  analyze,  as  it  were,  each 
component  part,  and  the  country  as  it  once 
existed,  and  will  render  the  ptctnre  as  it  ought 
to  be,  immortal.  AudoboB. 


STATISTICS. 
Fbov  among  a  great  many  Taluable  statistics 
contained  in  a  neatly  printed  and  well  arranged 
pamphlet,  compiled  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Hadley,  we 
hftfe  culled  the  following : — 

UiciTEn  Static  Abmt. 

According  to  official  reports,  the  United  States 
amy  in  January,  1840,  amounted  to  twelve  thou- 
sand  fire  hundred  and  fifty  seven  men.  Its  general 
organization  is : — a  General  staff,  Medical  depart- 
ment, Pay  department,  Purchasing  department, 
Corps  of  Eagineers,  Corps  of  Topographical 
Engineers,  Ordnance  department,  two  regiments 
of  Dragoons,  four  regiments  of  Artillery,  eight 
regiments  of  Infantry. 

The  principal  officers  are :— one  Major-Gen- 
eral,  two  Brigadier-Generals,  one  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral, seventeen  Colonels,  eighteen  Lieutenant- 
Colonels,  twenty-six  Majors,  one  hundred  and 
seventy-two  Captains,  two  hundred  and  eight 
first  Lieutenants.  Total  number  of  non-com- 
Bsissioned  officers,  musicians  and  privates,  is 
eleven  thousand  eight  hundred  and  four. 

The  total  number  of  militia  in  the  United 
States,  is  about  one  million,  four  hundred  thou- 
sand. The  militia  comprises  all  able-bodied 
white  males  from  eighteen  to  forty-five  years 
old ;  and  when  called  into  actual  sertice,  they 
receive  the  same  pay  as  the  regular  army. 

United  States  Navy. 

The  Navy  of  the  United  States  contains  the 
following  officers : — fifty-five  Captains  of  the 
higher  grade,  fifty-five  Commanders,  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety  Lieutenants,  sixty-one  Surgeons, 


seventeen  passed  AaalsltuI  tacgeOns,  f  (ty-ftres 
Assistant  surgeons,  fifty^one  Pursers,  thirteen 
chaplains,  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  passed 
Midshipmen,  two  huiidred  and  thirty-one  Hid* 
shipaoen,  twenty-nine  Masters,  seventeen  Ptofei. 
SOTS  of  Mathematics  and  teachers  of  naf«| 
schools,  thirty-two  boatswains,  thirty-seven  gm. 
ners,  twenty-four  carpenters,  and  twenty-five  nik 
makers. 

The  Marine  eorpa  eomststs  of  oneOak>nftlcwi 
mandant,  one  Lieutenant-colonel,  four  Uajm, 
thirteen  Captains,  twenty  first  Lieutenants,  tweaty 
second  Lieutenants. 

There  are  in  the  navy,  finid^d  and  in  pregtea, 
eleven  ships  of  the  line,  three  of  whieh  eatry 
seventy-four  guns  each;  seven,  eighty  guns,  and 
one  (Pennsylvania)  one  hundred  and  twenty  goai. 
There  are  fourteen  first  class  frigates,  forty*^ 
guns  each ;  two  second  clasa  frigates,  eadi 
twenty-six  guns;  one  Razee,  fifty-fomr  gutt§\ 
twenty-one  sloops  of  war,  twelv-e  carrying  twenty 
guns  each,  two  eighteen  guna,  and  six  sixteen 
guns ;  four  brigs,  ten  guns  each  ;  eight  sehoosfRi, 
four  carrying  ten  guns,  one  four  guns,  tka  te> 
mainder,  number  unknown ;  seven  steam  shipa 

Commissioned  officers  of  the  navy  are  divide! 
into  the  following  ranks  and  denominations  ;— 
Commodores  commanding  squadrons;  Captaias 
comntiandlng  frigates  and  vessels  of  twenty  gnos} 
Masters-commandant,  commanding  sloops,  Lies- 
tenant-commanders  rank  with  Brigadier^enerals; 
Masters-commandant  rank  with  Majors;  aii 
Lieutenants  in  the  navy,  rank  with  Captains  ia  the 
army. 

Railuoads  and  Canals. 

There  are  in  the  United  States,  sixty-five  raft 
roads,  traversing  a  distance  of  four  thousand 
five  hundred  and  twenty-three  miles.  There  are 
forty-two  canals  traversing  a  distance  of  three 
thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-eight  niles. 
This  includes  the  number  of  railroads  andcanab 
finished  and  in  progress. 

Indian  Wabbiors. 

The  estimated  number  of  Indian  warriors  !)•• 
longfing  to  tribes  removed  by  government  west 
of  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  is  sixteen  tbonsaad 
three  hundred  and  ten.  The  number  of  wanrion 
belonging  to  indigenous  tribes  located  immediat6 
ly  west  of  the  said  states,  is  one  thousand  five 
hundred  and  forty-four.  The  number  of  warriors 
of  indigenous  tribes  within  striking  distance  of 
the  western  frontier,  is  forty-three  thousaad 
thriee  hundred   and  eighty-five.     Total  number 
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ikirty-niiie. 

Post  Office. 

The  foltowingf  statement  of  the  condition  of 
die  Pott  Office  Department  at  two  different  peri- 
ods, exhibits  a  fair  picture  of  the  rapid  growth  of 
dMmation  and  the  extension  of  business.  The  in- 
crease of  business,  etc.,  of  other  departments  of 
gf»Teniment,  as  well  as  in  individual  enterprise, 
has  been  in  about  the  same  ratio.  In  1790,  there 
were  in  the  United  States : — 

Post  offices,  75 

Total  amount  of  receipts  for  postage,  $37,935 
Total  expenditures,  $32,140 

Extent  of  Post  roads  in  miles,  1,875 

Miles  of  annual  mail  transportation,  9,375 

la  1889,  or  half  a  century  later,  there  were :— r 
Post  Offices  12,780 

Total  amount  of  receipts  for 

postage,  $4,476,638 

Total  expenditures,  $4,624, 1 17 

Extent  of  Post  roads  in  miles,  133,999 

Miles  of  annual  mail  transportation,  34,496,878 
The  extent  of  mail  transportation,  stated  above, 
is  exclusive  of  the  distance  it  is  carried  by  steam- 
boats and  other  vessels.  The  business  is  con- 
ducted in  the  Post  Master  OeneraPs  office,  by 
himself,  his  three  assistants,  and  6fty-six  clerks 
and  messengers,  whose  aggregate  salaries  amount 
to  $79,000 ;  and  in  the  Auditor's  office,  by  him- 
self and  fifty-two  clerks  and*  messengers,  whose 
aggregate  salaries  amount  to  $64,980.  The 
communications  received  in  the  different  offices, 
escluding  the  Auditor's  office,  amount  to  a  daily 
average  of  about  900  for  the  working  days,  equal 
to  281,700  a  year;  the  communications  sent,  to 
about  500  daily,  equal  to  156,500  a  year,  and  the 
cases  actually  decided  by  the  Post  Master  Gen- 
et^ to  fifty  daily,  equal  to  15,650  a  year. 

Rbvoltttionart  Pensioners. 

There  were  living  in  1839,  thirty-two  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  twenty-five  soldiers  of  the  rev- 
olutionary army,  who  received  pensions  from 
government. 


PICTURE  OF  BRITISH  GUIANA. 

Ths  following  is  from  a  Demerara  paper: — 
^Whether  the  colony  be  surveyed  by  the  eye  of 
philosophy  or  of  industrious  speculation  in  busi- 
ness, it  presents  the  most  encouraging  prospect 
to  the  adventurer ;  and  there  i^  not  a  province 
mder  the  sun  where  a  small  capitalist  could  sow 


tkeseeds  of  a  fortvM  wM  better  hopes  of  an  early 
asid  plentiful  harvest  than  in  this  despised  eohmf 
of  British  Ouiaaa;  nor  is  there  a  soil  that  ever 
was  blessed  by  the  sun  and  the  rains  of  heaveOi 
in  which  «  poor  man,  without  any  thing  but  his 
health  and  strength  of  body  and  mind,  could  com* 
mence,on  which  he  would  more  certainiy  becoms 
comfortable  and  independent  than  on  this.  It  is 
peculiarly  fitted  for  giving  employment  to  all 

Xs  of  both  sexes.  The  poor  of  Irekad,  Eo* 
^  ad  and  Scotland,  who  have  large  families,  im 
thousands  of  instances  cannot  avail  themselvea 
of  the  assistance  of  their  children  in  the  prosee«* 
tion  of  their  labor,  because,  in  country  distrieta 
particularly,  where  aericuhure  is  the  chief  e«i» 
ployment,  stronr  hands  are  required,  and  of  these 
there  is  generaUy  a  superabundance,  so  that  the 
young  and  the  weak  are  deprived  of  the  oppotw 
tnnity  of  contributing  toward  their  own  support ; 
but  it  a  thousand  poor  laboring  men,  each  with 
ten  of  a  family,  should  arrive  in  this  colony,  they 
could  get  work  for  every  one  of  them  that  was 
able  to  pluck  a  cofiTee  berry  or  pull  a  weed  out 
of  the  provision  grounds.  The  animal,  vegeta* 
ble  and  mineral  kingdoms,  vie  with  each  other 
in  the  abundance,  and  in  the  obsequiousness  a^ 
their  presentation.  In  the  former  two,  particu- 
larly, human  agency  is  required  rather  to  cheek 
and  subdue  the  redundancy  of  the  produetimie, 
than  to  increase  their  prolific  qualities ;  and  m 
the  latter,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  testim<my  of 
naturalists  and  scientific  travellers  who  hare  m^ 
vestigated  the  subject,  there  are  numerous  rieh 
and  extensive  mines  of  the  precious  metals,  con- 
coaled  only  by  a  superstratum,  which  couJd  be 
without  much  difiiculty  removed.  Let  us  go 
forth  into  the  woods,  and  at  every  step  we  are 
introduced  to  new  scenes  of  beauty  ;  flowers  of 
varied  hue  and  dimensions  salute  us  with  their 
delightful  and  health-giving  fra^prance;  around 
us  stand  the  miffhty  and  majestic  trunks  of  the 
finest  and  most  durable  timber  in  the  world,  and 
over  our  heads  wave  in  refreshing  shade  their 
undecaying  foliage  ;  and  ever  and  anon,  as  they 
move  to  and  fro  in  graceful  oscillations,  they  dis- 
cover to  the  beholder  the  dazzling  plumage  of  the 
individuals  of  the  feathered  tribe,  for  the  beauty 
and  grandeur  of  which  this  colony  is  so  die* 
tinguisfaed.  Every  aged  tree  is  clasped  about 
with  its  parasites  and  climbing  plants,  as  an  af^ 
fectionate  family  clinff  to  the  counsel  and  sup- 
port of  their  aged  and  venerable  parents.  The 
whole  forest  is  embalmed  with  spice,  and  the 
fields  are  carpeted  with  eternal  green." 


A  RELIC  DP  ANCIENT  DATS. 

The  following  curious  relic  of  bygone  days  is 
copied  from  the  minutes  or  records  of  the  Gorpo^ 
ration  of  Albany : — 

^^  The  Commissioners  of  Albany  to  the  Qover* 
nor  at  New  York. 

<'  1 'January  1680-1 
"Hon'd  Sir 

*^  According  to  former  practices  in  this  i 
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of* the  year,  w«  have  sent  tins  pe«t  to  acqmitiit  jroo 
how  all  aflfaira  are  here,  with  us.  Which  is  Thanks 
be  to  God,  all  in  peaee  ic  qnietnesse.  The  Lord 
continae  to  yon  the  same  thro  yoar  whole  gov- 
erament.  We  donbt  not  hnt  you  have  seen  the 
JDreadfall  Comett  Starr  it  appeared  in  the  Sooth 
west  on  ye  9th  of  Deeember  last  about  two  o  clock 
in  ye  afternoon  fair  Sunn  Shynne  weather  a  little 
above  the  San  which  takes  its  course  more  noth- 
erly — and  was  seen  ye  Sunday  night  after,  about 
twy  Hght,  with  a  very  fyery  tail  or  Streamer  in  ye 
west  to  ye  great  astonishment  of  all  spectators 
and  is  now  seen  every  night  in  clear  weather — 
**  Undoubtedly  God  threatens  us  with  I>readful 
punishments  if  we  do  not  repent — We  wou'd  have 
caused  ye  domine  to  proclaim  a  day  of  fasting 
and  humiliation  to-morrow  to  be  kept — the  12th 
day  of  Jannary  in  ye  town  of  Albany  and  Depen- 
dencies, if  we  thought  our  power  and  authority 
did  extend  so  far,  and  would  have  been  well*  re- 
ceived by  yourself,  for  all  persons  ought  to  hum* 
Ue  themselves  in  such  a  time  and  pray  to  God  to 
withdraw  his  righteous  Judgments  from  us  as  he 
did  to   Ninevah — Therefore  if  you   would  be 

fileased  to  grant  your  approbation  we  would  wil- 
iogb^  cause  a  day  of  fastmg  and  humiliation  to  be 
kept,  if  it  were  monthly — whose  answer  we  shall 
expect  by  the  Bearer.  Wee  cannot  forbear  to  ac- 
quaint you  of  a  very  great  Scearcity  of  Com 
tkroughout  our  jurisdiction  which  is  ten  times 
more  than  was  expected  now  when  ye  people 
Gome  to  thrash,  So  it  is  supposed  there  will 
•eearce  be  Com  to  supply  ye  inhabitants  here 
wkh  bread — 

^  This  is  ail  at  present  wishing  you  and  your 
Oevncil  a  happy  New  Year  shall  breiak  off  and  re- 
main. 

^  Your  humble  and  obed't  Servants  Ye  Com* 
miea'rs  of  Albany. 

**Mr.  Thomas  Ashton  Commander 

Hartb  GsRRITSOn 

D  Wessbls 

CoRi«s  Van  Dtcx 

J  Provost 

J  Blrkoxbr 

H  Van  Nbss 
^Extraordinary  Vegarderinge  gehonden  is J«i- 
nary  A  D  1680-]. 

**The  Indian  Wattowit  must  have  a  blanket 
md  skirt  at  New  York." 


CALIFORNIA. 


CoNsmsRABLB  attention  is  at  this  time  turned 
toward  Califomia,  a  region  of  country  contiguous 
to  the  southwestern  boundary  of  the  Oregon 
territory,  large  portions  of  which  are  said  to  be 
o[  the  most  fertile  character.  In  a  late  number 
of  a  western  paper,  we  find  the  following  remarks 
relative  to  the  occupation  of  this  region. 

^  We  notice  the  Arkansas  papers  begin  to  talk 
about  annexing  the  province  of  Califomia  to  the 
Wealeni  TecritfOry.     The  next  news  we  shaU 


hear,  it  mcy  be,  wiD  be  that  a  wmpmiy  has  fem 

ed  to  ffo  out  and  establish  a  colony  on  the  Gob 
of  California.  The  best  harbors  on  the  Pacific 
are  found  in  the  Peninsula  of  California,  while 
the  amenity  of  the  climate  and  the  richness  of 
the  soil  is  not  surpassed  by  the  garden  spots  of 
the  earth.  In  natural  advantages,  even  Texas, 
with  all  its  boasted  agricultural  facilities,  would 
not  compare  with  the  regions  round  about  Cali- 
fornia. It  is  the  paradise  of  North  America^ 
The  possession  of  the  country  is  nominally  ia, 
Mexico.  The  territory,  however,  is  unoccupied, 
and  in  a  wild  state,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
small  settlements  separated  by  remote  distance. 
There, then,  is  the  finest  country  on  the  globe, 
open  to  the  first  occupants.  We  should  not  be 
surprised  soon  to  hear  of  our  adventurous  pioneen 
in  the  west  moving  to  that  remote  quarter.  It  is 
not  much  farther  off  than  Texas  used  to  be,  when 
the  first  settlement  of  the  young  Republic  wu 
made. 

*'  A  yankee  colony,  then,  would  be  a  great  se- 
quisition  to  Mexico,  if  the  e^overnment  were  dis- 
posed to  receive  them  kindly.  At  any  rate  the 
point  is  so  distant  from  the  settled  provinces  of 
Mexico,  that  the  intruders  mig^ht  remain  safe  from 
molestation.  Mexico  is  too  busy  in  keeping  her 
own  unruly  population  in  subjection  to  find  time 
to  be  troubling  herself  about  a  small  Americiia 
settlement  in  a  remote  comer  of  her  dominions. 
The  fact  is  becoming  obvious  that  Mexico  cannot 
long  retain  a  hold  of  her  unwieldy  doniain. 
Great  Britain  or  France  will  ere  long  be  stretch' 
ing  their  hands  towards  California,  S  we  do  not. 
The  plan  of  a  colony  on  the  Gulf,  we  think  is  not 
a  bad  one.  Like  the  colony  planted  in  Texas, 
twenty  years  a^o,  it  would  prove  to  be  a  prolific 
germ,  that  would  grow  rapidly,  and  soon  expand, 
into  a  flourishing  and  powerful  republic  The 
time  has  perhaps  not  quite  arrived  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  scheme,  but  the  day  cannot  be 
far  ofif  when  the  Anglo-Saxon  settlements  will  be 
seen  planted  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  The 
Mexicans  will  never  muster  enterprise  and  in- 
dustry enough  to  settle  and  subdue  the  country. 
To  a  narder  and  more  civilized  race  will  belong 
the  glory  of  founding  an  empire  of  Federal  Se- 
publican  states  along  the  Pacific  coast,  extending 
from  the  extremity  of  California  to  the  boundary' 
of  the  Oregon  Territory." 


It  has  been  ascertained  by  a  committee  ap* 
pointed  to  procure  and  report  statistical  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  the 
United  States,  that  there  are  about  one  million 
five  hundred  thousand  souls  engaged  in  the  man- 
ufacture and  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  the  United 
States :  one  million  of  whom  are  in  the  States  of 
Virginia,  Maryland,  Kentuckv,  and  Missouri 
Allowing  the  population  of  all  the  States  to  be 
fifteen  millions,  then  it  appears  that  one  tenth  of 
our  people  are  in  some  way  engaged  in  the 
tobacco  business,  either  as  cultivators  or  manu* 
Cacturers. 
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AMERICAN  SCENERY, 

Vf  XaS  NUGHBOBHOOD   OF   CASAKOAIGUA  LAKB, 
NAPLES,   &C. 

Attbh  leaving  Rushville,  about  eight  miles  from 
Naples,  the  road  winds  through  a  romantic  Talley, 
hedged  on  the  east  and  west  sides  by  steep  and 
beautifully  wooded  hills,  interspersed  with  clear- 
ings and  productive  farms,  extending  to  the 
bases  of  the  shield ins^  hills.  About  six  miles  from 
Naples,  the  sun,  with  the  soft  lustre  of  the  soa* 
■oo,  hung  above  the  forest-tops,  emitting  rays 
like  lifi^ht  streaming  through  the  painted  ^uiss  of 
an  old  castle.  The  outlines  of  the  hills  from 
east  to  west,  to  the  traveller  below,  presented  a 
truly  picturesque  appearance.  Their  declivities 
were  intersected  by  deep  ^ors^es,  through  which 
small  streams  descended  with  hollow  murmurings 
to  the  shaded  valley.  The  lake,  which  is  a  per- 
fect gem,  was  hidden  from  sight  by  their  lofty 
sides,  darkened  by  evergreens  and  the  pendent 
boughs  of  the  weeping  elm.  Far  in  the  distance 
towered  the  upland  ridges,  fringed  with  sylvan 
giants,  that  seemed  to  me  like  palisades  fixed 
by  Nature  to  guard  her  secrets  from  the  assaults 
of  Day. 

We  left  our  horses  with  a  friend,  and  wandered 
up  a  glen  that  extended  in  an  eastwardly  direction 
from  his  house.  Its  course  was  sinuous,  and  the 
walk  was  difficult,  owing  to  the  tangled  under* 
growth  and  the  massive  blocks  of  slate  piled  up 
m  tlie  rudest  magnificence.  We  at  last  reached 
a  place  where  farther  advance  was  prevented  by 
precipitous  walls  of  rock  risiivg  to  thje  height  of 
several  hundred  feet,  whose  sides  were  made 
beautiful  by  a  few  dwarf  pines  rooted  in  the  hol- 
low crevices,  and  which  hung  their  scraggy  arms 
over  the  abyss,  forming  an  impenetrable  barrier 
to  the  visitations  of  the  dying  sun.  A  waterfall, 
with  its  gurgling  melody,  trickled  down  the 
mountain,  awakening  in  the  mind  a  deep  feeling 
of  tranquillity.  The  timid  woodcock  now  and 
then  whirred  by  us,  and  our  voices  startled  the 
partridge  from  his  sequestered  cover.  It  was  a 
place  of  concealment  where  an  anchorite  might 
pitch  his  tent,  a  robber  elude  pursuit,  or  a  hunt- 
ed patriot  bid  defiance  to  the  bloodhound  of 
tyranny.  The  trees,  far  above  on  the  rim  of  the 
eicircUng  and  overbrowing  blufiTs,  were  reduced 
by  distance  to  the  slight  proportions  of  the 
shrubbery  around  us.  It  was  a  strange  spectacle. 
The  leaves  of  the  trees  were  paler  than  those 
growing  in  the  sunlight,  and  their  trunks  were 
clpthed  in  a  thick  drapery  of  moss.  A  trailing 
birch  huuff  its  silver  tassels  above  us,  shooting 
abruptly  from  the  side  of  the  precipice,  near 
which  a  fragment  of  rock,  dislodged  by  its  own 
weight  from  the  bed  of  ages,  rolled  down,  with 
a  noise  like  thunder,  almost  at  our  feet,  fearfully 
warning  us  that  danger  lurks  everywhere— in 
calm  as  well  as  storm — in  Nature's  most  quiet 
haunt  as  well  as  amid  the  rapids  of  Niagara. 

In  company  with  some  friends  who  were  with 
me,  I  thridded  the  twilight  mazes  of  a  gully  lying 
southwest  from  the  village  of  Naples,  until  I 
arrived  at  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cataracts 
that  ever  gladdened  the  eye  of  the  rapt  painter  or 
ijupired  bard.    The  waves  fell  with  a  solemn 


mnne,  rendered  almost  aepulehral  b^  the  roakf 
walls  environing  the  deep  and  faiatly'lighted 
bottom  of  the  dell,  which  *'  gathered  and  roiled 
back''  in  wildly-mournful  echoings  the  deep-toned 
murmurs  of  the  milk-white  and  agitated  waters. 
After  a  pleasant  walk  in  a  northwestwardly 
direction  from  the  cascade,  we  reached  another 
fall  that  surpassed  anything  that  ever  presented 
itself  in  a  poetic  dream.  The  curving  abutments 
of  rock,  embracing  a  massed  and  slate-paved 
area  of  eighty  feet,  gave  an  unnatural  intonation 
to  the  voice.  Huge  layers  of  rock,  loosened  by 
the  frosts  of  countless  winters  and  the  dissolving 
rains  of  so  many  springs,  had  crumbled  away  at 
the  base  making  a  recess  that  was  continuallv 
wet  by  the  spray  of  the  miniature  cataracts,  fal- 
ling from  the  height  of  forty  feet  or  more  over 
wave- worn  and  naked  crags,  savage  in  their  rug- 
ged outli^aes  and  vast  proportions. 

A  grotto  large  enough  for  the  occupancy  of 
two  individuals,  of  square  dimensions,  penetra- 
ted into  the  rocky  wall  about  sixteen  feet,  and 
in  a  storm  the  hunter  could  conceal  himself  in  its 
slab-roofed  chamber,  and  be  effectually  shielded 
from  the  howling  wind,  and  the  beating  rain- 
drops. Thi5  Egerian  sibyl  would  have  found 
there  an  abiding  place,  equal,  in  wild  loveliness 
and  quiet  sublimity,  to  her  immortal  haunt — and 
I  thought  of  the  lines  of  Byron — 

"  This  cave  was  surely  shaped  for  the  greeting 
Of  an  enamored  goddess,  and  the  cell 
Haunted  by  holy  love." 

The  brink  of  the  bank  above,  overhanging  the 
bed  of  the  stream,  was  rendered  picturesque  by 
shelving  rocks,  in  the  clefts  of  which  immense 
pines  had  fixed  their  everlasting  anchorac^e,  form* 
ing  rude  observatories  for  the  lover  of  Nature  to 
look  dowi\  upon  her  wondrous  works  beneath. 
The  sunbeams  fell  with  a  softened  radiance  upon 
the  scene,  tipping  the  feathery  foam  with  a  mellow, 
shifting  drapery  of  gold,  ana  a  dreamy,  autumnal 
haze  hung  iin  blue  curtain  upon  the  hills.  On 
the  southwest  side  a  table-rock,  projecting  from 
the  brow  of  a  perilous  precipice  about  two  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  dell  and  covered  with  dwarf 
evergreens,  iieemed  the  lookout  place  of  the 
"Genius  loci."  About  fifty  feet  from  the  fall, 
an  immense  furrow  had  been  ploughed  by  some 
convulsion  of  the  elements,  that  bad  borne  down 
trees  of  ponderous  cfrowth,  the  mossy  skeletons 
of  which,  lay  like  gigantic  warriors  overthrown 
in  battle,  in  the  deep,  lone  glen,  indifi^erent  to  the 
sun  that  once  gleamed  upon  their  bark-mailed 
trunks,  and  the  winds  that  once  sported  with  thehr 
emerald  crests. 

On  the  southwest  side,  a  rock,  of  slab-Kke 
form  and  about  eighty  feet  above  the  bed  of  the 
stream,  shot  out  from  the  side  of  the  bank  upbear- 
ing a  natural  mound  of  earth,  of  conical  form 
overspread  with  a  thick  carpeting  of  pale  moss, 
and  from  its  apex  a  small  cedar  grew  in  rich  lux- 
uriance, like  a  funeral  tree  planted  by  Nature  o» 
the  grave  of  some  perished  Dryad.  In  a  south- 
eastwardly  direction  from  this  beautiful  feature 
in  the  scene,  a  natural  tower  made  by  ledges  of 
rock  of  circular  formation,  rose  from  the  bottom 
of  the  gully  corered  with  vines  and  ereepi»g 
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pjantti  tb«t  MtemU^cl  tke  iviad  banner  that  huog 
frotn  the  ommbling  battlements  of  monastic  or 
baronial  rums.  At  the  point  of  egress  from  the 
cirealar  area  the  sides  of  the  dell  incline  toward 
each  other,  and  the  trees  growing  thereon  inter- 
mingle their  branches  forming  a  thickly-matted 
and  verdant  canopy.  Kew  Yorker. 


CAVERN  AT  TRENTON  FALLS. 

It  has  long  been  known,  that  there  has  existed  in 
the  vicinity  of  these  falls,  a  cave  of  considerable 
extent,  although  it  has  never  been  fully  explored. 
On  the  first  of  this  month,  in  connexion  with  a 
Dumber  of  young  gentlemen  from  Oneida  Institute, 
we  examined  it  more  extensively  than  had  before 
been  done.  Its  entrance  is  to  be  found  at  a  distance 
of  perhaps  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  recess,  directly 
upon  the  creek,  on  the  west  side,  and  about  two 
hundred  yards  from  its  bank.  It  is  in  a  field  owned 
by  Stephen  Buffington,  and  has  immediately  around 
it  a  clump  of  bushes. 

Before  entering,  we  entirely  changed  our  dress, 
putting  on  old  clothes  which  we  had  provided  for 
the  occasion,  and  took  in  our  hands  candles,  ham- 
mers, matches,  &c. — (a  preparation  which  was 
afterward  found  to  be  essential  to  safety.)  We 
also  left  at  the  mouth  some  persons  to  build  a  fire, 
(a  precaution  which  we  would  also  recommend  to 
others  for  their  comfort  on  coming  out )  It  is  not 
convenient  for  more  than  three  or  lour  persons  to 
enter  at  a  time.  Each  one  should  carry  a  candle 
or  other  light,  as  it  greatly  facilitates  the  progress, 
and  a  single  one  is  every  moment  liable  to  be  extin- 
guided.  We  were  able  to  enter  by  stooping 
slightly ;  but  the  passage  immediately  contracts,  so 
that  but  one  person  can  pass  at  a  time,  and  that  only 
upon  his  hands  and  knees.  The  way  is  arched  in 
the  rock  above,  and  has  in  its  bottom  a  fissure  of 
considerable  depth,  in  which  flows  a  stream  of  pure 
water.  It  is  nearly  horizontal,  in  a  direction  towards 
die  creek,  and  uniform  in  size,  except  here  and  there, 
when  it  is  partially  closed  by  pieces  of  rock  which 
have  fallen  from  above.  At  a  distance  of  about  ten 
yards  from  the  mouth,  this  passage  opens  into  the 
upper  part  of  a  circular  room,  about  twelve  feet  in 
depth,  which,  from  its  figure  has  been  called  "  the 
Bottle.*^  It  presents  nothing  very  remarkable.  As- 
cending from  this,  the  passage  is  continued  forward 
of  the  same  form,  and  in  the  same  direction  as  be- 
fore, for  a  distance  of  thirty  yards,  when  it  is  firmly 
cloaed  by  rocks.  Here,  however,  the  fissure  in  its 
floor  is  enlarged  in  several  places.  Through  one 
of  these  openings  we  found  a  passage ;  and  descend- 
ing in  the  posture  of  a  chimney-sweep,  through  a 
space  of  fifteen  feet,  we  came  to  the  channel  of  the 
biook.  Following  this  we  found  a  straight  and 
narrow  route,  in  form  and  course  like  the  one  above, 
f<Mr  forty  yards.  Through  this  it  is  necessary  to  go 
OB  the  hands  and  knees  a  part  of  the  distance,  and 
occasionally  lie  fiat  down  and  crawl  like  a  serpent, 
carrying  one  arm  before  with  the  candle,  and  apply- 
ing the  other  closely  to  the  side  of  the  body,  and  even 
with  this  expedient,  a  person  of  greater  than  ordinary 
tixe  might  stick  fast  in  the  passage,  and  be  unable 
to  eztricalA  himself  without  assistance.  At  length, 
lb*  way  becomes  wider  and  higher,  and  its  sides 
be^ia  to  be  covered  with  an  incrustation  of  carbon- 


ate of  lime,  which  being  cijarallinef  presents,  by 
the  reflection  of  the  light,  a  handsome  aj^anmce. 
Soon  it  expands  more,  and  passes  an  apartment  of 
considerable  dimensions.  Here  all  our  toil  was 
rewarded :  our  eyes  were  gratified  with  the  sight 
of  stalactites,  hanging  in  numbers  from  the  roof^ 
and  running  in  ridges  like  little  columns  along  the 
sides.  The  whole  surface  of  the  rock,  and  the  peb- 
bles on  the  floor,  are  covered  with  an  incrustation, 
white  in  some  parts,  and  brown  in  others,  presenting 
an  appearance  truly  beautiful.  The  stillness  which 
reigns  in  this  deep  part  of  the  cavern,  in  connexion 
with  the  thought  that  we  are  separated  from  the 
living  world  at^ve  by  such  depth  of  solid  rock,  pro- 
duces a  peculiarly  solemn  impression  on  the  mind, 
while  the  reverberation  of  our  voices,  returning  upon 
our  own  ears  in  greatly  magnified  notes,  causes  a 
very  singular  sensation. 

Passing  still  onward,  the  passage  continues  for 
many  yards,  of  various  dimensions,  and  as  we 
crawled  along,  a  pleasant  sound  as  of  falling  water 
fell  upon  our  ears ;  and,  indeed,  we  soon  entered  a 
cavern  larger  than  either  of  those  we  had  seen,  from 
the  side  of  which,  issues  a  living  spring,  or  a  brocA, 
which,  like  the  one  we  followed,  has  found  its  way 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  We  falls  from  a 
ravine,  in  a  perfect  sheet,  like  a  cfl^de  in  minia 
ture.  This  cavern  was  more  beautiful  than  the  for 
mer.  Its  sparry  roof  and  walls,  and  its  white  peb 
bles,  with  the  water  reflecting  in  its  fall  the  light  of 
our  candies,  and  breaking  the  profound  stUlness 
which  would  otherwise  prevail,  produce  an  effect 
altogether  pleasant  and  more  easily  imagined  than 
described.  The  rill  makes  its  way  through  the  rodt 
to  the  creek,  but  cannot  be  followed  more  dian 
twenty  feet  from  this  cascade,  the  way  being  then 
closed  by  large  stones.  At  this  point  bones  were 
found,  indicating  it  to  have  been  the  resort  of  beasts 
of  prey.  On  starting  to  come  out,  our  first  impulse 
was  to  make  extensive  depredations  on  the  encms. 
ed  walls  and  roof,  but  the  recollection  of  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  passage  prevented,  and  we  contented 
ourselves  with  taking  one  or  two  pieces  of  a  foot  or 
more  in  length,  which  we  brought  out  singly ;  and 
filling  a  bag  with  smaller  pieces,  which  we  rolled 
along  in  the  path  before  us,  we  arrived  safe  at 
the  mouth  of  the  cave,  having  been  absent  two  and  t 
half  hours. 

.  The  whole  distance  we  estimated  at  three  lura- 
dred  feet ;  the  air  was  pure,  and  although  cold  and 
damp,  our  constant  exercise  kept  up  free  circulation, 
and  we  sustained  no  injury,  except  the  bruises  re- 
ceived by  our  heads  from  the  rocks.  Thus,  it 
addition  to  the  well-known  grandeur  and  beamy  of 
the  works  of  the  Author  of  nature  seen  in  this  vicin- 
ity, we  have  viewed  another  curiosity  fully  equal  to 
the  former,  giving  to  the  spot  new  interest  and 
greater  variety.  True,  it  is  difficult  of  access,  but 
those  who  enter  it,  will  be  richly  paid  for  their 
labour :  the  lovers  of  adventure,  by  the  novelty  of 
so  romantick  a  journey  into  the  bowels  of  tho 
earth ;  the  mineralogist,  by  the  rare  and  curious 
specimens  which  he  will  add  to  his  cabinet.  D.  B. 
WHiTEfflosouaH,  July  5, 1836. 


To  enrich  my  mind  and  purify  my  heart ;  to  keep 
my  tongue  still  and  my  arm  active  ;  to  eat  slowljr 
and  sleep  quickly :  this  b  all  my  philoso{diy. 
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KTTRAORDINAST  FROPEHTT  OP  tHADOWS. 

An  eminent  living  geometer  has  proved  by 
calculations,  founded  on  strict  optical  principles, 
that  in  the  centre  of  the  shadow  of  a  small  circu- 
lar plate  of  metal,  exposed  in  a  dark  room  to  a 
beam  of  light  emanatmg  from  a  very  small  bril- 
liant point,  there  ou?ht  to  be  no  darkness — in  fact, 
no  shadow  at  that  place ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a 
degree  of  illumination  precisely  as  bright  as  if 
the  metal  plate  were  away.  Strange  and  even 
impossible  as  this  conclusion  may  seem,  it  has 
been  put  to  trial,  and  found  to  be  perfectly 
correct. 


MINERALS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
In  a  previous  part  of  this  volume,  we 
gave  a  portion  of  a  report  of  a  Geological  Explo- 
ration of  the  territory  of  Iowa,  by  David  Dale 
Owen.  In  addition  to  the  valuable  information 
refati^e  to  a  particular  district  of  our  Union,  con- 
tained in  that  report,  we  add  the  following  con- 
cerning the  mineral  products  of  the  United 
States  in  general,  taken  from  a  work  recently 
published,  by  Dr.  Lee  of  New  York  city : — 

COAL. 

The  coal  strata  have  been  observed  as  far  north 
on  this  continent  as  human  discovery  has  yet 
penetrated.  At  Melville  island,  in  latitude  75°, 
where  the  summer  lasts  but  a  few  weeks,  Captain 
Parry  found  in  the  coal  formation  an  abundance 
of  impressions  and  casts  of  plants  which  bore  a 
tropical  aspect ;  and  in  Spitzbergen,  which  is  still 
nearer  the  north  pole,  there  is  also  an  extensive 
coal  deposite,  with  the  same  remains  of  fossil 
Tegetabies. 

i^^ova  Scoiia  affords  bituminous  coal  of  good 
quality;  the  quantity  very  great,  if  not  mex- 
haustible. 

Rhode  Island  has  many  localities  which  yield 
large  quantities  of  coal.  Those  which  have  been 
explored  are  situated  chiefly  in  Portsmouth,  near 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  state. 

Massachusetts* — Anthracite  coal  has  been  dis- 
covered at  Worcester ;  vein  7  thick  5  operations 
for  the  present  suspended.  Mansfield  has  exten- 
sive formations  of  anthracite ;  and  small  quanti- 
tiae  of  bituminous  coal  have  been  found  in  the 
new  red  sandstone  near  West  Springfield. 

jJnihracUe  coal-fields  of  Pennsylvania. — No 
part  of  the  world  can  boast  of  such  mexhaustible 
bads  of  anthracite  as  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 
To  use  the  language  of  Prof.  Sogers :  *'  Embra- 
cing a  territory  where  the  upper  coal-bearing 
^oeks  of  the  great  ancient  secondary  basis  of  the 
continent  terminate  toward  the  east  and  north, 
the  revolutions  which  have  stripped  other  states 
of  tbeir  treasores  have  -left  us  in  possession  of 
some  of  the  largest  and  most  richly  supplied  coal- 
fields of  which  any  country  can  boast.  When 
are   regard   their  immense    extent,   comprising 


either  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  area  of  M  coun- 
ties out  of  the  54  in  the  state,  and  the  wide  range 
and  great  thickness  of  many  of  the  coal  seams; 
and  when  we  contemplate  the  amazing  variety 
in  the  character  of  the  mineral  itself,  showing 
every  known  gradation  from  cannel  coal  to  an- 
thracite,  fitting  it  thus  for  every  possible  adapta- 
tion in  the  arts  or  as  a  fuel,  and  then  turn  our 
attention  to  the  geological  and  topographical 
structure  of  the  regions,  affording  a  ready  access 
to  their  most  secluded  districts,  we  behold  such 
a  prodigality  of  happy  circumstances  as  may  well 
inspire  exultation.  It  is  estimated  that  the  an- 
thracite coal  conveyed  to  market  from  our  mines 
in  the  course  of  the  last  year  (1837^  has  nearly 
amounted  to  900,000  tons  i  yet  this  large  quanti- 
ty sinks  into  insignificance  when  we  look  at 
what  the  coal  trade  even  in  the  next  ten  years  is 
destined  to  become.  If  we  turn  to  the  southern 
anthracite  basin,  the  present  seat  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive mining  operations  in  the  state,  we  behold 
a  mass  of  coal  measuring  nearly  60  miles  in 
length  and  2  in  average  breadth,  having  in  the 
middle  an  aggregate  thickness  of  good  and 
available  coal  exceeding  probably  100  feet! 
When  we  consider  that  from  this  basin  and  its 
branches  above  730,000  tons  have  been  sent  to 
market  in  the  course  of  the  past  year  from  six 
districts  only,  and  when  we  reflect  that  nearly  all 
this  coal  has  been  taken  from  the  strata  above 
the  water-level,  below  which  hundreds,  nay,  thou- 
sands of  feet  of  coal,  following  the  dip  of  the 
same,  lie  still  untouched,  we  are  made  aware  of 
the  enormous  amount  of  undeveloped  resources 
in  this  coal  region." 

The  bituminous  coal-fields  of  Pennsylvania, — 
Great  and  valuable  as  are  the  anthracite  deposites 
of  Pennsylvania,  her  bituminous  coal  refrion  is 
still  more  extensive  and  inexhaustible.  We  have 
already  stated  that  the  great  secondary  deposite, 
which  extend  from  the  Hudson  to  the  Mississippi, 
and  probably  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  is  in  Penn- 
sylvania limited  by  the  Allegany  mountains, 
which  appear  to  form  the  barrier  or  dividing  line 
between  the  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal-beds, 
or  between  the  secondary  and  transition  forma- 
tions. The  union  or  junction  of  these  formations 
is  distinctly  marked  in  the  end  of  the  mountain 
where  the  west  branch  of  the  Susquehannah  breaks 
through  it,  above  Bald  Eagle,  the  latter  resting 
against  the  former,  and  forming  the  basin  in 
which  the  bituminous  coal,  in  regular  and  suc- 
cessive strata,  is  deposited. 

The  coal-6eld,  then,  which  is  bounded  on  the 
south  and  east  by  the  Allegany  mountains,  ex- 
tends into  Virginia  and  westward,  so  that  bitumi- 
nous coal  abounds  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in 
all  the  western  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  with 
the  exception  of  Erie,  in  which  it  has  not  been 
discovered.  The  counties  of  Bradford, Lycoming, 
Tioga,  Potter,  McKean,  Warren,  Crawford,  Bed- 
ford, Huntingdon,  and  Centre,  lie  partly  in  and 
partly  out  of  the  coal-field.  The  counties  of 
Alleganv,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Butler,  Cambria, 
Clearfield,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Jefl^erson, 
Mercer,  Somerset,  Venango,  Washington,  and 
Westmoreland,  are  wholly  within  its  range,  and 
embrace  together  an  area  of  21,000  square  m'^^is. 
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•T  ld,440,000  acres,  whHe  the  anthraehe  coal 
districts  ha?o  been  eompnted  to  contain  bat 
624,000  acres.* 

Its  great  abundance  and  cheapness  have  indeed 
f  iven  birth  to  the  vast  and  widely-extended  man- 
ufacturing establishments  of  the  west.  Without 
coal  they  could  not  exist.  It  thus  constitutes  the 
lifb-spring   of   western    Pennsylvania,   and    the 

fedestal  of  her  great  manufacturing  emporium, 
Pittsburgh.  This  city  alone  and  its  environs,  in 
1835,  contained  120  steam-engines  for  the  various 
manufactures  of  iron,  steel,  glass,  cotton,  salt, 
brass,  white  lead,  flour,  oil,  leather,  &c.  These 
engines  consume  annually  nearly  3,000,000  bush- 
els of  coal. 

The  coal  consumed  for  every  purpose  in  and 
about  Pittsburgh  has  been  estimated  at  7,665,000 
bushels,  or  255,500  tuns.  At  four  cents  a  bushel, 
the  price  now  paid  in  Pittsburgh,  it  would  amount 
to  $306,512.  Beside  this,  great  quantities  are 
shipped  to  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans,  and  the  in- 
termediate places,  where  it  is  sold  for  from  five 
to  ten  dollars  a  tun.  Large  quantities  of  it  are 
also  consumed  in  the  western  counties  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  the  manufacture  of  salt,  as  there  are 
more  than  100  salt  manufacturing  establishments 
in  that  region,  and  many  others  going  into  opera- 
tion, which  produce  annually  more  than  1,000,000 
bushels  of  salt,  and  consume  5,000,000  bushels 
of  coal.  The  total  amount  of  anthracite  and  bit- 
uminous coal  at  present  derived  from  the  coal 
beds  of  Pennsylvania  cannot  fall  much  short 
2,000,000*  tuns  annually;  being  about  one  twelfth 
as  much  as  the  total  annual  product  of  all  the  coal- 
fields of  Great  Britain,  nearly  half  as  great  as  that 
of  all  the  rest  of  Europe,  anct  about  equal  to  that 
of  France. 

Coal-fields  of  Maryland. — These  are  bitumi- 
nous, and,  so  far  as  discovered,  two  in  number, 
viz,  the  Cumberland  field,  extending  from  Will's 
creek  to  the  head  branch  of  the  Potomac,  being 
about  60  miles  in  length  by  from  5  to  7  in  width, 
covering  an  area  of  400  sq.  miles ;  the  coal  exist- 
ing in  beds  of  from  three  to  fifteen  feet  thick,  of 
an  excellent  quality,  burning  easilv,  with  a  bright 
and  durable  flame,  caking,  and  leaving  little 
residue.  The  other,  called  the  Toughjogeny 
field,  lies  west  of  the  Allegany  ridfire,  is  of  un- 
known extent,  and  has  beds  of  coal  20  feet  in 
thickness. 

Virginia  abounds  in  both  anthracite  and  bitu- 
minous coals.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  nearly 
all  the  coal-beds  of  this  country,  like  those  of 
England,  are  associated  with  iron  ore,  as  if  on 
purpose  for  its  reduction. 

Besides  coal  and  iron,  Virginia  contains  gold, 

copper,   lead,   salt,   limestone,   marls,    gypsum, 

'magnesian,  copperas,  and  alum  earths;  thermal, 

chalybeate,  and  sulphuretted  springs ;  excellent 

marbles,  granites,  soapstones,  sandstones,  &;c. 

OhiQ. — Were  we  to  state  that  the  whole  of  the 


•  Packer's  Report  to  the  Senate  of  Pcimsylvania,  March  4lh, 
1834. 

J  The  coking  vrooMt  is  now  understood  in  Pennsylvania, 
it  is  founa  that  the  hitumiooos  coal  is  quite  as  suscepti- 
ble of  Uiis  operation,  and  prodnora  as  good  coke  as  that  of 
Great  Brkam.  indeed,  it  is  now  ipfd  to  oossiden^le  extent  in 
some  of  her  iron  manufactores. 


south  and  eastern  part  of  the  state  of  Ohio  was 
one  magnificent  coal-field,  we  believe  we  shonld 
not  vary  far  from  the  truth. 

Kentucky, — ^About  a  mile  from  the  Cumberland 
river,  in  Adair  county  in  boring  for  salt  water, 
a  bed  of  coal  45  feet  thick  was  struck  thirty  feet 
below  the  surface,  and  at  150  feet  beneath  the 
coal  a  vein  of  salt  water  was  reached,  into  which 
the  auger  dropped,  and  immense  quantities  of  gas 
were  discharged  for  a  number  of  days.  Indeed, 
coal  and  salt  water  may  be  said  to  abound  from 
the  heads  of  the  Cumberland  river  to  the  heads 
of  the  Licking,  occupying  the  whole  of  the  north- 
ern and  eastern  borders  of  the  state  of  Kentucky. 
West  of  this  line  iron  ore  is  abundant. 

Tennessee. — The  coal  of  Tennessee  is  generaHy 
bituminous  and  of  an  excellent  quality,  burning 
freely,  with  much  smoke  and  a  white  bright  flame, 
furnishing  a  good  coke,  and  containing  about 
seventy  per  cent,  of  carbon. 

Olher  coal-fields  of  the  United  Stales. — We  have 
thus  briefly  described  the  most  important  coal- 
fields of  our  country  which  have  as  yet  been  ex- 
plored :  there  are  known  to  exist  numereos 
others,  which  at  no  distant  day  will  probably  rise 
to  an  equal  degree  of  importance.  Such  are 
those  of  Illinois,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and 
Indiana,  some  of  which  are  aheady  worked  to  a 
considerable  extent,  especially  on  the  Wabash. 
We  have,  however,  stated  enough  to  satisfy  the 
reader  that  nature  has  been  most  lavish  in  her 
distribution  of  this  valuable  mineral  over  the  sur- 
face of  our  country,  and  in  those  very  places,  too, 
where  it  would  seem  to  be  most  needed ;  and  that 
no  country  on  the  globe  can  boast  an  equal 
amount  of  coal  deposites  with  the  United  States 
of  America. 

IBON 

is  found  in  several  states,  m  great  abundance, 
and  of  good  quality.  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  Ohio,  have  extensive  formations,  and  in 
inexhaustible  quantities. 

Iron  Ore  in  Maine. — In  the  state  of  Maine  the 
ores  of  iron  are  valuable  and  abundant ;  and  at 
Woodstock,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state, 
bordering  on  the  British  provinces,  there  is  one 
of  the  most  extensive  veins  of  this  metal  ever 
discovered.  Dr.  Jackson  states  that  it  is  nearly 
900  feet  wide,  and  runs  through  an  unknown  ex- 
tent of  country.  The  ore  is  the  compact  red 
hematite,  and  yields  4>4  per  cent,  of  pure  metallic 
iron,  and  50  per  cent,  of  cast  iron.  By  a  simple 
calculation,  it  can  be  shown  that,  as  a  cubic  foot 
of  the  ore  weighs  200  lbs.  if  the  bed  were  wrought 
to  the  depth  of  100  feet,  and  500  feet  in  length, 
it  would  yield  45,003,000  cubic  feet  of  ore.  A 
vein  of  magnetic  iron  ore  exists  on  MarshalFs 
island,  about  three  feet  wide ;  and  on  the  Aroos- 
took river  is  a  bed  of  red  hematic  iron  of  the  best 
quality,  36  feet  wide,  and  of  immense  and  un- 
known length. 

Iron  ore  of  Jfew   York. — The  state   of  New 

York  also  furnishes  an  abundance  of  this  nsefbl 

metal.     In  Columbia  and  Dutchess  counties  the 

mines  are  numerous  and  easily  worked,  and  freo 
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from  water.  Tkete  beds  yield  aamrallv  about 
SOyOOO  tuna  of  ore,  wUich  it  worth  at  tjie  spot 
from  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  ton.  Within  twelve 
mjlea  of  Araenia  there  are  ten  farnaces,  which 
mkfike  10,000  tuns  of  iron  per  annam,  and  aflTord 
employment  to  1,000  men.  There  are  several 
other  fumaees  in  Colnnabia  and  Dutchess  coun- 
ties; and  the  aggregate  value  of  the  pig  iron 
made  at  them  all  is  estimated  at  $500,000  per  an- 
Banu  Much  of  this  iron,  especially  that  made 
from  the  bed  in  Amenia,  whicn  yields  5,000  tuns 
ot  ore  per  annum,  is  said  to  equaj  that  from  Salis- 
bary.  Much  of  the  ore  in  these  counties  lies  in 
a  tertiary  formation,  under  a  deposite  of  pebbles, 
gravel,  and  loam,  and  frequently,  as  at  Amenia, 
•  at  the  junction  of  talcose  slate  and  limestone, 
r  Some  idea  may  be   formed  of  the   immense 

[  qnantity  of  iron  in  this  region,  when  we  state  that 
r  at  Newcomb,  a  few  miles  from  the  Hudson  river, 
a  bed  has  been  traced  more  than  a  mile  in  length, 
F  and  800  feet  in  width ;  and  about  a  mile  north  is 
[      another  bed,  500  feet  wide,  which  extends  nearly 

a  mile,  and  of  an  unknown  depth. 
[  In  1810,  the  quantity  of  bar  iron  made  in  the 

United  States  was  29,000  tuns;  in  1830,  112,860 
tuns,  and  also  191,536  tuns  of  pig  iron,  of  the 
value  of  $13,329,760.  In  1810,  the  total  value 
of  our  iron  manufactures  was  estimated  at 
$14,364,526.  At  present  it  exceeds  probably 
,  $60|000,000,  as  there  is  not  only  a  vast  increase  in 
the  amount  of  the  articles  produced,  but  many 
a«w  branches  of  manufacture  have  been  introdu* 
Ood  within  the  last  few  years. 

GOLD* 

The  gold  region  of  the  United  States  may 
properly  be  said  to  extend  from  the  Happahan- 
Boek,  in  Virginia,  to  the  Coosa  in  Alabama.  Gold 
has,  however,  been  found  in  Lower  Canada,  Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland,  and  it  is  therefore 
supposed  by  some  that  the  gold  deposites  follow 
the  primitive  formation  from  Canada  to  the  gulf 
of  Mexico.  At  Somerset,  in  Vermont,  Professor 
Hitchcock  thinks  there  is  every  indication  of  a 
ffold  region,  and  that  it  probably  extends  south 
mto  Massachusetts,  as  it  nas  been  discovered  at 
Deerfield. 

The  richest  gold  mines  in  the  United  States 
are  those  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and 
Georgia* 

A  full  account  of  the  mineral  riches  of  the 
United  States  would  fill  many  volumes  ;  of  those 
which  remain  undescribed,  we  can  briefly  notice 
but  a  few. 

LBAD. 

Lead  is  found  in  numerous  places  in  the 
Uni^  States,  but  in  few,  however,  in  quantities 
sufficient  to  render  its  working  profitable.  It  has 
been  worked  at  Southampton  and  near  Middle- 
town  (Connecticut),  also  in  several  places  in 
Datchess  county  (New  York),  and  at  the  Perkio- 
men  mine  in  Pennsylvania.  The  most  valuable 
locality  of  this  mineral  in  the  sUte  of  New  York 
is  at  Bosaie,  St.  Lawrence  county,  where  a  vein 


two  feet  wide  penetmtea  a  kdce  of  voeks  fifty 
feet  high,  and  extends  to  an  unknown  depth* 

One  of  the  most  extensive  deposites  of  l^id  on 
the  ^lobe  exists  in  what  is  called  the  mineral 
district  of  Missouri,  which  comprises  parts  of  the 
counties  of  Washington,  St.  Genevieve,  JefiTerson, 
St.  Francis,  and  Madison  ;  extending  a  distance 
of  about  70  miles  in  length,  and  from  the  Missis- 
sippi, in  a  southwesterly  direction,  aboui  50 
miles  in  breadth.  Beside  a  great  abundance  of 
lead,  this  region  contains  also  iron,  manganese, 
zinc,  antimony,  arsenic,  plumbago,  &c.  The  lead 
ore  is  the  galena  or  sulphuret  of  lead.  It  is  found 
in  loose  detached  masses  in  the  soil,  and  not  in 
veins,  in  rocks,  as  it  usually  occurs,  and  yields 
about  70  per  cent,  pure  lead,  and  an  annual  prod* 
uct  of  several  millions  of  pounds. 

The  total  amount  of  lead  from  the  United 
States  lead-mines  in  Missouri,  from  1825  to  1832, 
was  5,151,252  lbs. ;  and  from  1821  to  1896,  tho 
product  of  the  lead  mines  of  Fever  river  amount- 
ed to  70,420,357  lbs. ;  givinfif  a  total  from  both 
these  sources  of  75,571,609  lbs. 

COPPER. 

Copper  is  found  in  many  places  in  this  ceuatry, 
in  connexion  with  lead  and  zinc,  as  at  the 
Perkiomen  lead-mine  (Pennsylvania);  Schuyler's 
mines  (New  Jersey),  Cheshire  and  Wethersfield 
(Connecticut),  Singsing  rN^ew  YorkX  dee. ;  but, 
as  the  quantity  is  too  small  to  be  worked  in  many 
places  to  advantage,  we  pass  it  by.  The  same 
remarks  will  also  apply  to  silver  ore,  a  small 
quantity  of  which  is  contained  in  nearly  all  our 
lead  ores.* 

MANGANESE 

occurs  frequently  in  the  form  of  an  earthy  ozyde, 
resembling  bog-iron  ore,  and  is  employed  ez 
tensively  in  furnishing  oxymuriatic  acid  fof 
bleaching,  communicating  a  violet  or  purple  color 
to  glass,  in  painting  porcelain,  and  furnishing 
oxygen  gas.  It  has  not  heretofore  been  in  great 
demand,  but  there  is  no  doubt  it  exists  in  quanti- 
ty sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  country. 

PEAT. 

Owing  to  the  abundance  of  other  kinds  of 
fuel,  peat  has  not  yet  been  brought  into  extensire 
use,  although  it  exists  in  inexhaustible  quantities 
in  many  parts  of  the  United  States.  Peat  ia 
derived  from  the  vegetable  fibres  of  partially  de- 
caved  plants,  or  from  decayed  wood,  which  k 
called  {igneous  peat,  though  this  is  inferior  to 
the  other.  The  best  peat  lies  at  a  depth  of  three 
or  four  feet,  and  frequently  contains  the  trunks 
and  branches  of  cedar  and  other  durable  kinds  of 
wood,  which  have  undergone  little  change. 
Though  peat  abounds  in  cold  and  wet  regions,  it 
is  rarely  found  in  warm  climates,  because  vegeta- 
ble decomposition  is  there  too  rapid  to  allow  of 
the  preservation  of  organic  matter. 

*  There  are  indications  of  a  rich  depotite  of  copper  seat 
Rotsici  St.  Lawrence  county,  New  York. 
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It  is  miii^cesstry  to  meDtion  localities  where 
this  snbttance  it  found*  Professor  Hitchcoek 
estimates,  that  in  the  eastern  part  of  Massacho- 
setts  80,000  acres,  or  125  square  miles,  are 
eorered  with  it,  being  an  arerafe  thickness  of 
six  feet  four  inches.  This  would  yield  at  least 
121,000,000  of  cords.  Professor  Mather  remarks, 
that  **  peat  is  so  common  in  every  part  of  the 
first  geological  district  (of  New  York,  embracing 
the  southern  part)  that  it  may  be  found  on  almost 
erery  square  mile.  The  value  of  peat-grounds 
is  not  yet  fully  appreciated  ;  but  when  this  com- 
bustible shall  come  into  use,  as  it  soon  will, 
owners  of  those  peat-lands  which  are  convenient 
to  a  market  must  realize  a  large  amount ;  and  it 
should  be  remembered  that  these  grounds,  when 
dug  once,  are  not  exhausted,  like  a  coal-mine, 
hot  in  a  few  years,  if  properly  managed,  will  be 
renovated,  and  afford  a  new  supply.  A  peat 
meadow,  with  a  thickness  of  only  three  feet,  will 
give  more  than  1,000  cords  per  acre.  This  com- 
bastible  may  be  furnished  at  so  low  a  rate  that 
the  poor  may  have  an  abundance  of  fuel.  The 
odor  of  peat  is  unpleasant  to  some  persons,  but 
not  more  so  than  that  of  bituminous  coal.  Peat 
is  usually  cut  out  in  pieces  like  bricks,  by  a  kind 
of  spade  with  a  raised  edge  on  one  side,  and  is 
then  dried  like  unbaked  bricks,  and  afterward 
stacked  or  housed  for  use." 

Every  swamp  contains  either  peat  or  a  vast 
amount  of  vegetable  matter  which  may  be  use- 
fully employe!  in  agriculture.  It  may  also  be 
enployed  for  producing  gas-light,  as  in  France. 
Peat  IS  often  used  for  manure,  after  rotting  it 
with  lime  in  the  barn-yard  or  compost  heap. 
Peat  is  not  confined  to  fresh-water  lakes  and 
marshes,  but  also  abounds  in  those  which  are 
salt.  Mather  estimates  that  the  first  geological 
district  of  New  York  contains  at  least  3,000,000 
e#rds  of  peat,  some  of  which  has  as  great  a 
speeific  gpravity  as  bituminous  coal,  and  is  nearly 
or  quite  as  valuable  for  fuel. 

"  Perhaps  it  would  be  saying  too  much,"  says 
Prof.  Bmmons,  **  to  assert  that  peat  i«  more  valua- 
ble than  coal ;  but  when  we  consider  that  it  con- 
taina  a  gaseous  matter  equal  in  illuminating 
power  to  oil  or  coal-gas,  that  its  production  is 
equally  cheap,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  that  it  is  a 
valuable  manure  if  properly  prepared,  its  real 
attd  intrinsic  worth  cannot  fall  far  short  of  the 
poorer  kinds  of  coal.  There  is  one  considera- 
tioA  which  commends  itself  to  the  philanthropic 
of  all  large  cities,  viz,  the  introduction  of 
peat  as  a  fuel  to  supply  the  necessities  of  the 
poor.  It  is  believed  that  much  suffering  may  be 
prevented,  and  much  comfort  promoted,  by  the 
^•0  of  peat  in  all  places  where  fuel  is  expensive, 
as  in  New-York  and  Albany." 


CAPT.  ERICSSON'S  STEAM  FntE-ENGINB. 
Thb  alarming  frequency  and  extent  of  confla- 
grations in  the  city  of  New  York,  during  the 
winter  of  1839-'40,  caused  the  attention  of  the 


citizens  generaliy,  and  of  the  diflerent  iasuranes 
companies  in  particular,  to  be  turned  to  the  sab* 
ject  of  adopting  more  efficient  means  for  extin- 
guishing fires,  than  the  city  possessed.  The  on- 
tiring  efiTorts  of  the  well-organized  and  efficient 
fire  department,  seemed  insnfiicient  to  perform 
the  arduous  duties  required  of  them,  and  genertl 
alarm  pervaded  the  community.  At  this  junc- 
ture, the  Mechanic's  Institute  of  that  city  very 
opportunely  directed  its  efiTorts  for  the  promotion 
of  the  public  good,  by  offering  the  gold  medtl 
of  the  Institute — the  highest  honor  within  iti 
gift — as  a  reward  for  the  best  method  of  ip. 
plying  steam  to  the  fire-engine.  Several  plani 
were  submitted,  and,  after  a  thorough  and  patient 
investigation  of  their  several  merits,  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Arts  and  Sciences,  of  the  Institute,  tJte 
token  of  excellence  was  awarded  to  Csptain  J. 
Ericsson,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  Earopcai 
engineers,  who  is  now  on  a  visit  to  this  country. 
Of  this  engine,  the  committee  in  their  printed  r^ 
port  remark: — 

The  points  of  excellence  as  thus  narrowed 
down  were  found  to  belong  in  a  superior  degree 
to  an  engine  weighing  less  than  2^  tuns,  that  witk 
the  lowest  estimated  speed  has  a  power  of  10S 
men,  and  will  throw  3,000  lbs.  of  water  per  min- 
ute to  a  height  of  105  feet,  through  a  nonle  of 
li  inches  diameter.  By  increasing  the  speed  to 
the  greatest  limit  easily  and  safely  attainable,  tbe 
quantity  of  water  thrown  may  be  much  augment- 
ed* 

In  the  American  Repertory  of  Arts  for  October, 
the  report  of  the  committee  appears  at  length 
from  which  we  copy  the  following  detailed  ^ 
scription  of  the  engine: — 

DCtCKimoir  or  the  deawhio. 

Figure  1 — ^Represents  a  longitudinal  sectioi 
of  the  boiler,  steam-engine,  pump,  air-vessel,  wd 
blowing  apparatus,  through  the  centre  line. 

Figure  2 — Side  view  of  the  steam  fire-engine 
complete. 

Figure  3 — ^Plan  or  top  view  of  the  engine:  IJ^ 
vessel,  slide-box  of  steam-cylinder  and  induction- 
pipe  supposed  to  be  removed. 

Figure  4 — Transverse  section  of  the  boiler, 
through  the  furnace  and  steam-chamber. 

Figure  5 — Lever  or  handle  for  working  tw 
blowing  apparatus  by  manual  labor. 

SimUar  leiUrs  of  reference  will  be  wedio  it- 
note  similar  parts  in  ail  of  the  figures* 

A. — ^Double  acting  force-pump,  cast  of  gnn* 
metal,  firmly  aecured  to  the  carriage  frame  bf 
four  strong  brackets  cast. — o,  a.  Saction-ralrci.— 
a',  of.  Suction  passages  leading  to  the  cylinderr- 
af^.  Chamber  containing  the  suction-valves,  m 
to  which  chamber  are  connected  a'\  «"'•  Socuoa 
pipes  to  which  the  hose  is  attached  by  ^^*![ 
the  usual  manner,  and  which  may  be  closed  t) 
the  ordinary  screw  cap.  The  delivering  wr«* 
and  passages  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder  are  suniw 
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to  those  just  describod,  but  the  valve-chamber 
commuDicates  directly  with 

B. — Air-vessel  of  a  globular  form,  made  of 
copper. — 6,  b.  Delivery  pipes  to  which  the  pres- 
sure hose  is  attached :  when  only  one  jet  is  re- 
quired, the  opposite  pipe  may  be  closed  by  a 
screw-cap,  as  usual.  The  piston  or  bucket  of  the 
fofce-pump  to  he  provided  with  double  leather 
packing  ;  the  piston-rod  to  be  made  of  copper ; 
the  gland  and  stuffing  box  to  be  made  of  brass. 

C. — Boiler,  constructed  on  the  principle  of  the 
ordinary  '*  locomotive  boiler,"  and  containing  27 
tubes  of  1^  inch  diameter.  The  top  of  the  steam- 
chamber  and  the  horizontal  part  of  the  boiler  to 
be  covered  with  wood,  to  prevent  the  radiation 
of  heat. — c.  Fire-door. — i/.  Ash-pan,  consisting 
of  a  square  box  attached  below  the  furnace,  and 
having  a  small  door  in  front. — c^^.  Square  box 
attached  to  the  end  of  the  boiler,  enclosing 
the  exit  of  the  tubes.  The  hot  air  from  the 
tubes  received  by  this  box  is  passed  off  through — 
c'''^  Smoke  pipe,  carried  up  through  either  of  the 
spaces  D,  making  a  half-spiral  turn  round  the  air- 
vessel,  and  terminating  in  the  form  of  a  serpent 
or  a  dragon,  to  avoid  the  unsightly  appearance 
of  an  abrupt  vertical  termination. — c*.  Brackets 
of  wrought  iron,  riveted  to  the  upright  part  of 
the  boiler,  and  bolted  to  the  carriage  frame. — c*. 
Wrought  iron  stay,  also  bolted  to  the  carriage 
frame,  for  supporting  the  horizontal  part  of  the 
boiler. 

E. — Cylindrical  box  attached  to  the  top  of  the 
steam-chamber,  containing: — e.  Conical  steam- 
valve,  and  also — e".  Safety-valve. — e<\  Screw  with 
handie  connected  to  the  steam  valve,  for  admit- 
ting or  shutting  off  the  steam. — €^^\  Induction- 
pips,  for  conveying  the  steam  to 


F. — Steam-cylinder,  provided  with  steam  pas- 
sages and  slide-valve,  of  the  usual  construction, 
and  secured  to  the  carriage  frame  in  similar 
manner  to  the  force-pump.—;/'.  Eduction-pipe, 
for  carrying  off  the  steam  into  the  atmosphere. — 
f.  Piston,  provided  with  metallic  packing  (on 
Barton's  plan).— /'^  Piston-rod  of  steel,  attached 
to  the  piston-rod  of  the  force-pump  by  means  of 

G. — Crosshead  of  wrought  iron,  into  which 
both  piston-rods  are  inserted  and  secured  bv 
keys. — g.  Tappet-rod  attached  to  the  crosshead, 
for  moving  the  slide-valve  of  the  steam-cylinder 
by  means  of — g^,  g^,  Nuts  which  may  be  placed 
at  any  position  on  the  tappet-rod. 

H. — Spindle  of  wrought  iron,  working  in  two 
bearings  attached  to  the  cover  of  the  steam- 
cylinder,  the  one  end  thereof  having  fixed  to  it-» 
A.  Lever,  moved  or  struck  ultimately  by  the  nuts 
g\  g^. — h\  Lever,  ^xed  to  the  middle  part  of  the 
spindle  H,  for  moving  the  steam-valve  rod. 

L — Force-pump  for  supplying  the  boiler,  con- 
structed with  spindle-valves  on  the  ordinary  plan  j 
the  suction-pipe  thereof  to  communicate  with  the 
valve-chamber  of  the  water-cylinder,  and  the 
delivering-pipe  to  be  connected  to  the  horizontal 
part  of  the  boiler. — t.  Plunger  of  force-pump,  tp 
be  made  of  gunmetal  or  copper,  and  attached  to 
the  crosshead  G. 

J. — ^Blowing-apparatus,  consisting  of  a  square 
wooden  box,  with  panelled  sides,  in  which  is 
made  to  work— ^\  Square  piston,  made  of  wood, 
joined  to  the  sides  of  said  box  by  leather.— ;^ 
Circular  holes  or  openings  through  the  sides,  K>r 
admitting  atmospheric  air  into  the  box;  these 
holes  beinff  covered  on  the  inside  by  pieces  of 
leather  or  India-rubber  cloth  to  act  as  valves. — 
f\  Are  similar  holes  through  the  top  of  the  box. 
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for  passing  off  the  air  at  each  stroke  of  the  piston, 
into 

K. — ^Receiver  or  regulator,  which  has — k, 
Moreable  top,  made  of  wood,  joined  by  leather 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  box ;  a  thin  sheet  of  lead 
to  be  attached  thereto,  for  keeping  up  a  certain 
eonapression  of  air  in  the  regulator. — k.  Box  or 
passage  made  of  sheet  iron,  attached  to  the  blow- 
ing app>iratu8,  and  having  an  open  communica- 
tion with  the  regulator  at  k^^ ;  to  this  passage  is 
connected  a  conducting  pipe,  as  marked  by  dot- 
ted lines  in  figure  1,  for  conveying  the  air  from 
the  receiver  into  the  ash-pan  under  the  furnace 
of  the  boiler,  at  k^^^;  this  conducting  pipe  passes 
along  the  inside  of  the  carriage  frame,  on  either 
aide. 

L,  L. — ^Two  parallel  iron  rods,  to  which  the 
piston  of  the  blowing  apparatus  is  attached: 


these  rods  work  through  guide-brasses  /,  /,  aiul 
they  may  be  attached  to  the  crossbead  G,  by 
keys  at  /"",  l\  The  holes  at  the  ends  of  the  croM- 
heads  for  admitting  these  rods,  are  sufficientlj 
large  to  allow  a  free  movement  whenever  it  it 
desirable  to  work  the  blowing  apparatus  inde- 
pendently of  the  engine. 

M. — Spindle  of  wrought  iron,  placed  trans- 
versely, and  working  in  two  bearings  fixed  under 
the  carriage  frame  :  to  this  spindle  are  fixed— Mf 
m,  two  crank-levers,  which  by  means  of — «'',si', 
two  connecting  rods,  will  give  motion  to  tbt 
piston-rods  L,  L,  by  inserting  the  hooks  01^^,  si^^ 
into  the  eyes  at  the  ends  of  the  said  piston-rods. 

N. — Crank-lever,  fixed  at  the  end  of  spindle  M, 
which  by  means  of 

O — Crank-pin,  fixed  in  the  carriage-wheel,  and 
also 
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P-*-C«iiB6etliif  rod,  wiH  eonnittiaale  motion 
to  tlio  blowing  app»nt«8,  wiMiieTer  the  carriage 
U  in  motion,  and  we  above  narti  dm)j  connected. 

n^ — ^Pin  fixed  in  lerer  N,  placed  at  such  distance 
from  the  centre  of  apindle  M,  that  it  will  fit  the 
hole  n'  «f  the  lerer  shown  in  figure  &,  while  n^^ 
Teceivee  the  end  of  spindle  M.  Whenever  the 
Mowing  apparatus  is  to  be  worked  by  the  engine 
«r  bv  manual  force,  the  connecting  rod  P  should 
be  detached  by  means  of  the  lock  at  p.  The 
carriage  fVame  should  be  made  of  oak,  and  plated 
with  iron  all  over  the  outside  and  top ;  the  top 
plate  to  have  small  recesses,  to  meet  the  brack- 
ets of  the  cylinders,  as  shown  in  the  drawing. 
The  lock  of  the  carriage,  axles,  and  springs,  to  be 
made  as  usual,  only  dififering  by  having  the  large 
springs  suspended  btloto  the  axle.  The  carriage 
wfaecM  to  be  constructed  on  the  suspension  prin- 
ciple ;  spokes  and  rim  to  be  made  of  wrought 
iron,  very  light* 

With  regard  to  the  power  of  the  engine  repre- 
sented by  the  drawing,  I  estimate  it  equal  to  108 
tnen.  The  ptesi^ure  m  the  boiler  being  kept  at 
€5  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  the  steam-piston 
being  10  inches  diameter,  its  effective  force,  con- 
sidering the  direct  application,  will  be  at  least 
4,000  lbs,  which,  multiplied  by  135  feet  (or  45 
double  18-inch  strokes),  will  be  540,000  lbs.  raised 
one  foot  per  minute;  this,  divided  by  5,000  (the 
power  of  man),  gives  108.  The  piston  of  the 
force-pump  being  only  9  inches  in  diameter, 
while  the  steam-piston  is  10  inches  in  diameter, 
and  the  pressure  of  the  steam  kept  at  65  lbs.  to 
the  square  inch,  I  can  state  from  experience  that 
hi  cahn  weather  the  water  will  be  projected  110 
feet  perpendicularly* 

The  sixe  of  the  jet  will  be  determined  by  the  fol- 
lowing  calculation :  EfftcHvt  pressure  on  steam- 
oistons50  lbs.  per  square  inch  \  proportion  of 
^  50X100 

pistons  as  81  to  100,  hence  — g-^ — —61  lbs.  per 

square  inch  pressure  in  the  air-vessel.  The 
weight  of  one  cubic  foot  of  water  being  62.5  lbs. 
it  will  be  seen  that  61  lbs.  pressure  is  equal  to  142 

61X1728 
feet  column   of  water;    for  — ^2^5 —    =1713, 

which  divided  by  12=142.  Under  ordinary  cir- 
cnmstances  this  will  produce  a  pressure  at  the 
exit  of  the  jet  equal  to  130  feet  column ;  hence, 
h  will  issue  at  the  rate  of  v/130x5.3=60  feet 
per  second,  or  3,600  feet  per  minute.  Deducting 
the  loss  of  water  by  the  valves,  &c.,  X\ie  eWecHvt 
area  of  the  piston  of  the  force-pump  will  be  50 
square  inches;  this  multiplied  bv  135  will  be 
6,750 ;  and  thus  the  jet  will  be  If^  square  inch, 
or  full  1^  inch  diameter,  in  order  to  throw  the 
greatest  quantity  of  water  to  the  maximum 
Eeight.  For  less  heights  the  jet  will  increase  in 
the  inverse  ratio  of  the  square  roots  of  the  re- 
spective elevations. 

The  experience  which  I  have  had  in  the  man- 
agement of  steam  fire-engines  induces  me  to  sug- 
gest, before  I  conclude,  that  the  best  way  of  keep- 
ing the  engine  always  in  readiness,  is  that  of 
having  a  small  boiler  or  hot-water  stove  erected 
in  the  place  where  the  engine  is  kept,  and  by 


means  sf  a  eoMMCtiiig  pipe,  with  a  screw  joist, 
keep  op  beat  in  the  engine-boiisr ;  the  fire*g^fsts 
or  fines  of  which  should  be  kept  yerw  clean,  with 
dry  leavings,  wood,  and  coke,  carefully  laid  in  tl» 
furnace,  ready  for  ignition:  a  torch  shooU 
always  be  at  hand  to  ignite  with  at  a  moment's 
notice.  The  plan  of  keening  up  a  consimU  firs 
in  the  engine-boiler  is  baa  in  practice,  as  it  pre* 
vents  the  keeping  the  flues  clean,  and  causes  for- 
mation of  sediment  in  the  boiler,  to  sey  nothing 
of  wear  and  tear ;  but  which  is  still  more  impor- 
tant, perhaps,  at  the  very  moment  of  the  word  of 
fire  being  given,  the  furnace  is  covered  with 
clinkers,  or  the  engineer  is  busy  cleaning  it. 

The  principal  object  of  a  steam  fire-engine  be* 
ing  that  of  not  depending  on  the  power  or  dili- 
gence of  a  large  number  of  men,  one  or  two 
horses  should  always  be  kept  in  an  adjoining 
stable  for  its  transportation.  To  this  fire-engine 
establishment  the  word  of  fire  should  be  gives, 
without  intermediate  orders:  the  horses  being 
put  to,  the  rod  attached  connecting  the  carnage- 
wheel  to  the  bellows,  and  the  fuel  ignited,  the 
engine  may  on  all  ordinary  occasions  be  at  its 
destination,  and  in  full  operation,  within  ten 
minutes.  J.  ERICSSON. 

New  York,  July  1,  1840. 


REMINISCENCES. 

A  work  of  considerable  interest  has  lately  ap- 
peared entitled  "Reminiscences  of  the  last  sixty- 
five  years"  in  which  the  writer, E.  S.  Thomas,  Esq., 
one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  editorial  fra- 
ternity in  this  country,  records  his  personal  rsc* 
ollections  of  the  men  and  events  to  which  he 
alluded.  From  among  a  great  many  similar 
notices  of  the  distinguished  men  who  occupy  a 
conspicuous  place  in  the  history  of  our  country 
for  the  last  half  century,  we  copy  the  following 
concerning  two  of  the  earliest  and  most  devoted 
patriots  of  the  Revolution : — 

JOHN   HANCOCK. 

"  The  memory  of  this  great  patriot,  statesman, 
and  orator,  has  been  most  grossly  neglected. 
While  hundreds,  whose  services  in  the  cause  of 
independence  were  not  a  tythe  of  his,  have 
been  eulogized  to  the  skies,  and  live  on  canvass, 
and  in  marble,  this  great  patriot's  name  but  seldom 
finds  a  place  even  when  celebrating  ihat  freedom 
he  was  among  the  very  first,  if  not  tht  first,  to 
risk  his  life  in  obtaining.  I  have  for  years  no 
ticed  this  neglect,  with  feelings  of  unfeigned  re 
gret. 

"  Never  was  a  man  more  beloved  by  any  peo- 
ple, than  Hancock  was  by  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts. With  the  exception  of  a  single  year, 
Bowdoin  was  pui  in,  he  was  for  sixteen  successive 
year?*,  elected  their  governor,  and  closed  his  pa- 
triotic and  illustrious  life  in  that  high  station. 
Hundreds  of  times  have  I  seen  him,  when  so  worn 
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Mit)  a»d  cfippled  by  di«e«4i^,  Ami  hm  e^ttld  not 
•Uuid,  taken  from  his  carriage  into  the  arms  of 
two  faithful  servants  (who  regularly  attended  for 
the  purpose),  and  carried  up  to  the  couneil-cham- 
ber,  a  distance  of  nearly  fifty  yards  from  the 
street.  The  last  time  he  addressed  his  fellow- 
citizens  was  the  most  impressive  scene  I  ever 
witnessed.  A  tcwn-meeting  was  called,  upon  a 
qaestion  of  great  excitement.  Old  Faneuil  Hall 
could  not  contain  the  people,  and  an  adjournment 
took  place  to  the  Old  South  meeting-house. 
Hancock  was  brought  in,  and  carried  up  into  the 
front  gallery,  where  the  Hon.  Benjamm  Austin 
supported  him  on  the  right,  and  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Charles  Jarvis  upon  the  left,  while  he  addressed 
the  multitude.  The  governor  commenced  by  sta- 
ting to  his  fellow-citizens,  that  *Ae /?//,' it  was 
the  last  time  he  should  ever  address  them — that 
^  ihe  attds  of  mortality  were  growing  fast  within 
kimJ^  The  fall  of  a  pin  might  have  been  heard, 
such  a  death-like  silence  pervoded  the  listening 
crowd,  during  the  whole  of  his  animated  and 
soul-stirrinff  speech,  while  tears  ran  down  the 
cheeks  of  thousands. 

^^  The  meeting  ended,  he  was  conveyed  to  his 
carriage,  and  talen  home,  but  never  again  ap- 
peared in  public-r-his  death  soon  followed  after. 
The  corpse  was  embowelled,  and  kept  for  eight 
days,  to  give  an  opportunity  to  the  citizens,  from 
the  most  distant  parts  of  the  state,  to  render  the 
last  tribute  of  respect  to  his  memory.  They  came 
by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands — ^the  proces- 
sion was  an  hour  and  a  half  in  passing.  The  post 
of  honor,  among  the  military  was  given  to  the 
Concord  Light  Infantry,  under  Captain  Davis,  the 
same  who  commanded  them  on  the  ever-memorable 
nineteenth  of  ^pril,  '75.  It  was  the  most  solemn 
and  interesting^,  and  incomparably  the  longest 
funeral  procession  I  ever  saw.  Samuel  Adams, 
who  was  lieutenant-governor,  became  governor, 
ew-officio^  by  the  death  of  Hancock,  and  followed 
the  bier  (there  were  no  hearses,  with  nodding 
plumes,  in  those  daysV  as  chief-mourner,  but  the 
venerable  patriot  could  not  endure  the  fatigue, 
and  was  compelled  to  retire  from  the  procession. 

**  Hancock,  as  an  orator,  had  no  equal.  He 
seized  upon  the  passions  of  his  hearers,  and  led 
them  captive  at  his  pleasure  ;  none  could  resist. 
A  gentleman  who  heard  him  deliver  hisgreat  ora- 
tion, commemorative  of  the  massacre  of  the  fifth 
of  March  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy,  told 
me  that  the  multitude  who  listened  to  it  were 
wrought  up  to  such  a  pitch  of  phrcnsy,  that  a 
single  sentence  from  the  orator,  calling  upon 
them  to  take  arms,  and  drive  the  murderers  from 
their  town,  would  have  been  at  once  carried  into 
effect.  Such  was  his  control  over  them,  many 
could  not  keep  their  seats,  from  indignation.  I 
read  this  oration  in  my  youth ;  it  abounds 

<  In  thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  burn.' 

It  made  my  young  blood  run  coursing  through 
my  veins,  and  the  hair  on  my  head  to  stand  erect, 
as  I  read  it.  I  said  to  myself,  with  the  old  So- 
man, *  If  such  is  the  effect  from  reading,  what 
would  it  have  been  to  have  heard  him  deliver  it  V 
His  form  was  elegant  ^  his  face  beautiful,  manly. 


and  •«! — sif  8  f  hm  efe  piercnf  |  hk  vaitraiss. 
ible.  He  oould  raise  his  bearers  to  the  higheil 
pitch  of  phrenay,  or  aooth  them  into  tears^  at 
pleasure. 

^'  It  was  THIS  ORATION  which  first  prepared  th^ 
minds  of  men  to  resist  the  oppreasioa  of  the 
British  government.  From  the  day  it  was  delifw 
ered,  it  vm*  the  determination  of  thousands,  that 
at  the  first  opportunity  afibrded  them  they  weuU 
burst  the  bands  that  bound  them,  and  ah^de  tht 
consequences.  Four  years  after,  the  opportaai. 
ty  was  presented,  at  Lexington,  and  our  natioa's 
Independence  was  the  result. 

"Hancock,  before  the  Revolution,  was  a  nm 
of  vast  fortune  ;  and  although  be  permitted  it  to 
flow,  in  the  cause  of  his  country,  like  water,  be 
had  still  enough  left  to  support  a  splendid  asts^ 
lishment,  and  to  live  and  entertain  like  a  prkicei 
His  generosity  was  unbounded.  I  will  remes^ 
ber  that  one  evening  m  each  week,  during  sum- 
mer, a  full  band  of  music,  at  his  own  expense,  at- 
tended in  front  of  his  venerable  stone  mansioa, 
at  the  head  of  the  Common,  to  entertain  the  cit- 
izens who  were  promenading  on  the  Mall.  He 
seldom  left  Boston  to  visit  at  any  distance;  bit 
when  he  did,  he  was  always  escorted  by  avolni- 
teer  troop  of  cavalry,  who  held  themselves  k 
readiness  for  that  purpose.  He  was  very  fondsf 
joke  and  repartee,  so  much  so,  that  a  worthy  cit- 
izen of  Boston,  Nathaniel  Balcb,  Bsq.,  a  hatter, 
who  never  failed  to  appear  among  the  isvitsd 
guests  at  his  hospitable  board,  obtained  the  ni- 
envied  appellation  of  *Me  Governor'' s  Je^er.^  The 
celebrated  Brissot,  in  his  travels  in  the  United 
States,  speaks  of  his  meeting  this  gentlemaa  it 
Hancock  8  table  ;  and  such  was  the  mutual  attaeb- 
ment  between  the  governor  and  Mr.  Bal€h,thatif 
the  former  was  called  awav,  no  matter  what  dis- 
tance, 'Squire  Balch  attended  him,  like  his  shad- 
ow, which  the  foll9wing  circumstance  most  bt^ 
pily  illustrates.  Governor  Hancock  was  ctllsd 
on  to  visit  the  then  province  of  Maine,  on  wbi^ 
occasion  he  travelled  in  state,  and  was  attended  b^ 
the  Hon.  Col.  Orne,  one  of  the  executive  conacj, 
and  Nathaniel  Balch,  Esq.  Their  arrival  at  Ports- 
mouth, New  Hampshire,  was  thus  humorously 
announced  :  ^  On  Tuesday  last,  arrived  in  iJui 
town,  J^aihaniel  Balch,  Esq.,  accompanied  by  hit 
Excellency,  John  Hancock,  and  the  Hon.  Jlxr 
Orne,  Esq.'  " 

SAMUEL   ADAMS, 

^^  I  have  taken  for  my  subject  on  this  occasion, 
recollections  of  Samuel  Adams,  who,  though  oot 
^  a  hero  without  example,*  was  ^  a  patriot  wUhoti 
reproach.'  In  speaking  of  circumstances  so  loDg 
passed,  I  shall  speak  only  of  what  I  know  ;  nev- 
er having  read  the  '  Biography  of  the  Signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,'  I  know  not 
what  account  may  there  be  given  of  any  of  tfaeoi. 
I  never  saw  Mr.  Adams  until  the  year  1792,*  he 
was  then  far  in  the  vale  of  years,  with  a  consti- 
tution which  was,  judging  from  his  appearance, 
naturally  strong,  but  then  nearly  worn  oat,  not 
with  toil,  but  care.  He  still  continued  to  use  all 
the  exercise  his  strength  would  admit,  by  visiting, 
almost  daily,  a  Mr.  Hughes,  a  constable,  a  re- 
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wjfmtM^  MKng  in  B«itoii  m  thoM  imf^  what^ 
#v«r  it  nay  b«  bow.  They  had  been  friends 
firom  early  life,  and  the  rame  intimacy  was 
comoion  between  their  respective  ladies.  Mr. 
Adams  was  then  lieatenant-govemor,  a  place 
m£  hoaor,  with  hot  little  profit,  and  no  duty  at  all 
eoLeept  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  governor,  when 
mM>fic%Oy  the  duties  of  the  executive  devolved 

rti  the  lieutenant.  Mr.  Adams  lived  in  a  large 
fashioned  frame-house,  on  Winter  street, 
which  had  once  been  painted  yellow,  but  like  its 
Teserable  owner,  was  a  ffood  deal  the  worse  for 
wear.  He  entertained  little  or  no  company, 
Iiaving  neither  the  means  nor  the  inclination  to 
4o  it.    He  was  poor. 

**  On  the  death  of  Governor  Hancock,  he  walk- 
ed-as  chief  mourner,  preceded  only  by  the  Han- 
cock piece  of  artillery.  (It  is  proper  here  to  re- 
BMurk,  that  the  first  cannon  taken  from  the  British 
in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  were  two  brass  four- 
pounders  f  on  one  was  engraven,  by  order  of  the 
•late,  the  name  of  John  Hancock,  and  the  other, 
Samuel  Adams,  with  appropriate  devices.)  Be- 
fore the  almost  interminable  procession  had 
Toached  State-street,  Mr.  Adams  strength  failed 
him,  and  he  retired.  He  had  then  become  ex- 
officio  governor  of  the  state,  and  at  the  next  elec- 
tion was  confirmed  in  his  high  office  by  the 
votes  of  the  people.  The  then  salary  of  the 
l^vernor  of  Massachusetts,  if  my  memory  serves, 
was  a  thousand  pounds  currency,  or  $3,333 — but 
•  very  small  sum  toward  enabling  the  incumbent 
of  the  gubernatorial  chair,  to  follow  the  exam- 
ple, in  style  and  hospitality,  set  by  Hancock,  who 
Uved  and  entertained  like  a  prince.    Mr.  Adams 

tossessed  neither  carriage  nor  horses;  but  be 
ad  been  elected  governor  but  a  few  weeks,  when 
some  gentlemen  of  Boston  presented  the  vener- 
able patriot  with  a  new  and  handsome  chariot, 
and  a  pair  of  as  fine  horses  as  there  were  in  the 
city.  The  first  use  he  made  of  his  new  equip- 
age, shows  the  man  in  a  point  of  view  too  rare 
not  to  be  admired  i  seating  himself  beside 
his* venerable  lady,  they  drove  to  Constable 
Hughs',  where  the  governor  alighted,  and  handing 
MrsHughesinto  his  seat,  the  two  old  ladies  drove 
off  together,  while  he  stayed  and  talked  with  his 
old  friend,  and  I  stood  by  devouring  their  dis- 
course. 

"In  1793,  theatrical  entertainments  were  first 
introduced  into  Boston  after  the  Revolution. 
There  was  an  express  law  against  them.  Appli- 
cation was  made  to  the  legislature  to  repeal  the 
law,  and  it  passed  both  houses  ;  but  Mr.  Adams 
was  then  governor  and  refused  to  sign  it ;  and  we 
doubt  whether  it  has  ever  been  repealed  to  this 
day. 

"  It  is  recorded  of  Mr.  Adams,  that  a  large 
sum  was  ofifered  him  by  agents  of  the  British 
government,  to  take  sides  with  it  against  his  na- 
tive land,  but  it  was  indignation  spurned,  and  on 
a  subsequent  occasion,  when  a  similar  circum- 
atance  was  alluded  to,  he  exclaimed,  ^  They  well 
know  thai  a  guinea  never  glistened  in  my  eyes? 
It  was  well  for  our  countrjr,  and  for  mankind, 
that  there  were  such  men,  m  whose  eyes  guineas 
did  not  glisten  ;  they  appear  to  have  been  raised 
«p  for  the  occasion,  and  having  accomplished 
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the  great  work  fivaii  thiM  to  do»  hare  disaraaar* 
ed  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  there  have 
arisen  in  their  stead,  a  race  of  men  so  unlike 
them,  that  it  seems  scarcely  possible  they  can  be 
descendants  of  such  sires.  The  contrast  is  stri- 
king, and  well  calculated  to  make  us  tremble  for 
the  future." 


THE  SILKWORM'S  WILL.— Mw  H.  F.  Gould. 

On  a  plain  rush  hurdle  a  silkworm  lay, 
When  a  proud  young  princess  came  that  way : 
The  haughty  child  of  a  human  king 


Threw  a  sidelong  glance  at  the  humble  thing, 
From  the  mulberry-leaf  her  simple  food, 
And  shrunk,  half  scorn  and  half  disgust, 
Away  from  her  sister-child  of  the  dust, 
Declaring  she  never  vet  could  see. 
Why  a  reptile  form  like  this  should  be ; 
And  that  she  was  not  made  with  nerves  so  firm, 
As  calmly  to  stand  by  a  "  crawling  worm !" 

With  mute  forbearance  the  silkworm  took 

The  taunting  words  and  the  spuming  look. 

Alike  a  stranger  to  self  and  pride, 

She'd  no  disquiet  from  aught  beside ; 

And  lived  of  a  meekness  and  peace  possessed, 

Which  these  debar  from  the  human  breast. 

She  only  wished,  for  the  harsh  abuse. 

To  find  some  way  to  become  of  use 

To  the  haughtv  daughter  of  lordly  man; 

And  thus  did  she  lay  a  noble  plan 

To  teach  her  wisdom,  and  make  it  plain 

That  the  humble  worm  was  not  made  in  vain; 

A  plan  so  generous,  deep,  and  high. 

That,  to  carry  it  out,  she  must  even  die ! 

"  No  more,"  ^id  she,  "  will  I  drink  or  eat ! 

I'll  spin  and  weave  me  a  winding  sheet. 

To  wrap  me  up  firom  the  sun's  clear  H^ht, 

And  hide  my  form  from  her  wounded  sight. 

In  secret  then,  till  my  end  draws  nigh, 

I'll  toil  for  her ;  and  when  I  die, 

I'll  leave  behind,  as  a  farewell  boon 

To  the  proud  young  princess,  my  whole  cocoon, 

To  be  reeled  and  wove  to  a  shining  lace, 

And  hung  in  a  veil  o'er  her  scornful  face ; 

And  when  she  can  calmly  draw  her  breath 

Through  the  very  threads  that  have  caused  my  death ; 

When  she  finds,  at  length,  she  has  nerves  so  firm, 

As  to  wear  the  shroud  of  a  crawhne  worm. 

May  she  bear  in  mind,  that  she  walks  with  pride 

In  ine  winding-sheet  where  the  silkworm  died !" 

Some  people  get  along  by  feigning  a  great  dis- 
like to  public  employment.  To  hear  them,  you 
would  suppose  they  were  all  making  enormous 
sacrifices  in  consenting^ to  pocket  good  fat  sala- 
ries ;  and  when  they  are  at  the  top  of  the  ladder, 
they  pull  out  their  pocket  handkerchiefs,  and  cry, 
with  deep  feeling,  "What  a  dog's  life!  but  I 
shall  be  rewarded  in  another  world." 

Most  women  are  forced  to  graft  their  virtues 
(I  mean,  at  least,  such  as  are  godlike  rather  than 
saintly,  truth,  constancy,  secrecy)  on  some  be- 
loved being,  as  husband  or  children,  before  they 
will  bear  fruit.  Take  away  love,  and  it  is  like 
taking  away  the  grass — there  is  no  blossom ;  and 
many  a  saint  would  have  been  a  sinner  if  she  had 
no  husband  or  children.  jeu  Pad 
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A  OTHMfiR  tJTOI  TRB  FRABtlB. 

**  About  one  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  die  eighth  of 
June,  the  brighl  waters  of  the  Platte  river  could  be 
seen  in  the  distance,  rolling  on  in  the  direction  of 
the  mighty  Missouri.  A  march  of  ten  miles  brought 
IIS  to  its  banks,  near  which  the  command  halted  for 
the  night.  We  had  hardly  pitched  our  tents  when 
several  Indians  were  discovered  galloping  towards 
us.  The  arrival  of  several  Ottoe  chiefs  announced 
our  proximity  to  their  village,  from  which  we  were 
distant  about  ten  miles.  They  had  previously  been 
advised  of  our  approach  and  had  come  out  as  a  dele- 
gation of  their  tribe  to  meet  cs  and  bid  us  welcome 
to  their  village.  Upon  their  signifying  their  inten- 
tion to  camp  with  us  for  the  night,  and  accompany 
the  command  on  the  morrow,  they  were  invited  to 
seat  themselves  and  partake  of  our  fare.  This  invi- 
tation was  accepted  with  little  unneooesary  cerenumy, 
and  indeed  it  might  be,  for  it  is  doubtful  whether 
either  of  our  guests  had  tasted  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl, 
for  a  month  previous.  For  some  length  of  time, 
beef,  bread  and  coffee  disappeared  from  before  them 
as  if  by  magick.  The  repast  having  been  finished 
they  now  betook  themselves  to  their  pipes  and  canne 
co-nick*  and  afler  exhausting  all  topicks  of  conversa- 
sion,  they  quietly  rolled  themselves  in  their  blankets 
to  dream  of  the  morrow. 

At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  ninth,  we  took 
up  our  line  of  march  for  the  Ottoe  village.  We  had 
not  proceeded  more  than  five  miles,  before  we  were 
literally  surrounded  by  Indians ;  some  dressed  from 
head  to  foot  in  all  the  gaudy  colours  of  the  rainbow ; 
while  others  could  boast  of  nothing  but  a  small  piece 
of  cloth  or  Stroud ing  about  the  loins.  The  deficiency 
of  clothing,  however,  was  generally  made  up  in  red 
paint,  with  which  they  were  completely  covered, 
giving  them  much  the  appearance  of  men  destitute 
of  their  skins.  Many  of  their  horses  had  evidently 
been  decorated  for  the  occasion,  some  with  eagles' 
feathers  tied  to  their  tails,  foretop  and  mane,  with  a 
scalp  hanging  from  the  bits  of  the  bridle,  and  their 
bodies  fantastically  coloured  with  various  kinds  of 
paint. 

As  soon  as  the  command  came  in  sight  of  the 
village,  the  male  Indians,  old  and  yoimg,  were  seen 
rushing  out  to  meet  us.  Those  who  could  raise  a 
horse  of  any  description  were  mounted  ;  while  those 
who  could  not,  hastened  toward  us  on  foot.  On 
passing  their  village  the  confusion  became  general : 
the  tops  of  their  dirt-houses  were  literally  covered 
with  women  and  children,  while  a  thousand  meager, 
half-starved  dogs  kept  up  an  incessant  yell  below. 
Two  miles  west  of  the  village  we  encamped. 

The  Ottoe  village  is  situated  about  one  mile  from 
the  right  bank  of  the  Platte  river,  upon  a  beautiful 
bluff,  or  second  bank.  It  commands  a  full  view  of 
the  surrounding  country  and  the  river,  with  its  hun- 
dreds of  islands  covered  with  cotton  wood  and  willow. 
The  £lk-hom,  a  large  stream  falling  into  the  Platte 
near  its  junction  with  the  Missouri,  can  also  be 
seen  stretching  off  to  the  northwest,  its  banks  stud- 
ded with  timber,  until  the  dark  green  line  which 
marks  its  course  is  lost  in  the  distance.     Much  mil- 


•  This  is  a  substance  used  by  all  Indian*  in  the  place  of  to- 
bacco for  smokinff.  It  is  either  the  bark  of  a  young  willow, 
sumach  leaves,  affer  having  been  killed  by  the  frost  in  the  fall, 
or  a  kind  of  weed,  foand  onlv  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
Ititis.  caUid  mouBtain-tea 


itarj  skill  is  ^Isplayvd,  b$tik  in  lbs  loetdeR  aai  im- 
tcmal  arrangement  of  this  village,  the  credit  oCwUsh 
belonged  to  the  chief  of  the  Ottoes,  Jvtaa. 

Their  lodges  are  haih  in  a  coftical  fofm,  bodi  ia  I 
and  above  the  ground ;  th»  groimd  i^ipears,  in  tlte 
first  instance,  to  hav>e  been  excavated  lo  tha  <]^pth  of 
from  two  to  three  feet.  The  roof  »  supported  by 
several  sticks  of  tiflafoer  which  are  forked  ai  the  top; 
these  are  from  ten  to  fiAeen  feet  kmg,  aod  so  af> 
ranged  as  to  form  a  circle.  Upon  the  foskB  of  ihbm 
timbers  other  timbers  are  arranged  aloiig  poles,  obs 
end  resting  upon  the  ground  and  the  oSiers  <■  swing 
together  at  the  top,  forming  a  conical  framework.-^ 
Upon  this  framework  a  netting  of  willows,  bond 
together  by  strips  of  bark,  is  placed.  Over  the 
whole,  dry  grass  is  thrown,  to  prevent  the  dixt  fmna  ' 
falling  through.  The  roof  is  then  covered  with  dot 
to  the  thickness  of  from  two  to  three  feeU  Tfaesa 
lodges  are  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  feet  ia  diaawteK. 
The  fire  is  built  in  the  centre,  die  smoke  esea^ag 
through  the  aperture  left  for  the  purpose  at  the  top. 
Around  the  fire  mattresses,  manufactured  fron  wil 
lows  or  rushes,  are  placed  upon  the  groand,  wMck 
serve  as  apologies  for  chairs.  A  camp-kettle  or  two 
together  with  a  few  spoons  made  ^  wood  or  huflafai^s 
horns,  complete  the  furniture  of  the  Ottoe  amnaiMU 

The  chief  Jutan  is  at  this  time,  probably,  the  moat 
noted  end  popular  Indian  belonging  to  any  tribe  aa* 
der  the  protection  of  our  govemoient  His  atatare 
is  somewhat  above  the  oi^Unary  size,  aad  weU-pM- 
portioned.  His  countenance  indicates  mack  goad 
humour,  while  a  peculiar  twinkUngof  the  eyes  '**TTiyi 
upon  him  at  once  his  true  character — ^thatof  tl»  caa- 
ning,  artful,  intriguing  warrioar.  His  sacceaaife 
warfares  with  the  nei^bouring  tribes,  ia  fbrmerda]^ 
bear  ample  evidence  that  he  is  not  destitule,  aitiber 
of  personal  courage  or  a  knowledge  of  ladiaa  war 
fare  and  its  tacticks. 

In  the  fall  of  1822,  Jutan  sustained  a  severe  lorn 
in  the  death  of  his  favourite  annong  six  wives.  She 
was  young  and  beautiful,  and  accompanied  him  ^ 
year  previous  to  Washington,  where  she  of  coaiae 
attracted  much  attention,  and  received  many  praa» 
ents,  all  of  which  Jutan  attributed  to  her  peraoaai 
charms.  At  her  death,  he  refused  to  be  coneoled ; 
the  whole  nation  was  put  in  mourning  by  Uacldag 
the  upper  part  of  the  face  of  every  aian,  woaiaa 
and  child.  AfVer  ^e  usual  time  of  howling  aad 
cr}'ing  before  interment,  she  was  consigned  to  the 
earth.  A  deep  grave  was  dug  upon  a  promiaeat 
hill,  a  short  distance  from  the  village,  in  which  she 
was  deposited,  together  with  every  article  belooging 
to  her  while  living,  including  many  articles  of  great 
value,  which  had  been  presented  to  her  at  Was^ 
ington  city.  The  grave  was  then  filled  in  the 
usual  manner,  after  setting  several  strong  posts  in  it, 
around  which  the  earth  was  thrown.  This  bei^ 
completed,  Jutan  ordered  three  of  his  best  hia^es  to 
be  made  fast  to  the  posts,  and  choked  to  death, 
which  was  accordingly  done.  One  of  the  hones 
was  intended  to  convey  the  deceased  favourite  to 
the  distant  and  happy  land  for  which  she  had  de- 
parted, while  the  other  two  were  to  convey  ker 
goods  and  chatteb."  inny  and  Navy  OueiMie. 

It  is  possible  to  have  almost  all  the  qualifications 
for  happiness,  yet  to  feel  little  less  than  misery. 
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THE  WOOD  RIfWt  MAflBACffi. 
SmcI  before  the  niinou  State  Ljcemn,  Deeemibar  6, 19Bt. 

{•T   THOMAS   XIFPIHCOTT.] 

AncunQ  the  various  incidents  of  tfie  eariy  settle 
tnents  of  Illinois,  and  those  of  the  last  war  with 
Great  Britain,  that  have  commanded  the  attention  of 
writers,  there  is  one  which  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  in  print,  that  well  deserves  to  be  preserved 
among  the  records  of  frontier  hardihood  and  suffer- 
ing. I  refer  to  the  massacre  of  a  woman  and  six 
children,  by  the  Indians,  in  the  forks  of  Wood  river, 
id  1814.  The  following  is  given  as  an  authentic 
sketch  of  the  facts,  taken  from  the  lips  of  captain 
Abel  Moore  and  his  wife,  who  were  sufferers  in  the 
transaction. 

TVavellers  who  have  passed  on  the  direct  road  from 
Edwardsville  to  Carrollton,  will  remember  at  a  plea- 
tant  plantation  on  the  banks  of  the  east  branch  of 
Wood  river,  a  short  distance  from  the  dwelling-house 
and  powder-mill  of  Mr.  George  Moore,  an  old  buil- 
ding, composed  of  rough,  round  logs,  the  upper  sto- 
ry of  which  projects  about  a  foot  on  every  side,  be- 
J'ond  the  basement.  This,  in  times  of  peril,  was  a 
lock-house,  or  in  the  common  phrase,  a  fort,  to 
which  the  early  settlers  resorted  for  safety.  Pursu- 
ing the  road  about  two  miles,  to  an  elevated  point  on 
the  bank  of  the  west  fork,  where  the  road  turns  ab- 
ruptly down  into  the  creek,  another  farm,  now  in 
Kissession  of  a  younger  member  of  the  family  of 
oores,  exhibits  the  former  residence  of  Reason 
Reagan ;  and  midway  between  ^ese  two  points, 
reftides  captain  Abel  Moore,  on  the  same  spot  which 
he  occupied  at  the  period  to  which  our  narrative  re- 
lates. William  Moore  lived  nearly  south  of  Abel's 
on  a  road  which  passes  towards  Milton.  Upper  Al- 
ton is  from  two  to  three  miles,  and  Lower  Alton 
fonr  or  five  miles  distant  from  the  scene  of  action. 

It  appears,  that  while  the  gallant  rangers  were 
fcouring  the  country,  ever  on  the  alert,  the  inhabi- 
tants, who  for  several  years  had  huddled  together  in 
forts,  for  fear  of  the  Indians,  had,  in  the  summer  of 
1814,  attained  to  such  a  sense  of  security,  that  they 
went  to  their  farms  and  dwellings,  with  the  hope  of 
escaping  further  depredations.  In  the  forks  of  Wood 
river,  were  some  six  or  eight  families,  whose  men 
were  for  the  most  part  in  the  ranging  service,  and 
whose  women  and  children  were  thus  left  to  labour 
for  and  defend  themselves.  The  block-house  which 
I  have  described,  was  their  place  of  resort  on  any 
alann ;  but  the  inconvenience  and  difficultyof  clus- 
tering so  thickly,  induced  them  to  leave  it  as  soon  as 
pmdence  would  at  all  permit. 

Nor  had  the  hardy  inhabitants  forgotten,  amidst 
their  dangers,  the  duties  of  social  life,  nor  their  high- 
er obligations  to  their  Creator.  The  Sabbath  shone. 
Hot  only  upon  the  domestic  circle,  as  gathered  round 
the  fireside  altar,  but  its  hnllowed  light  was  shed  on 
groups  collected  in  the  rustic  edifices  which  the  piety 
of  the  people  had  erected  for  divine  worship. 

It  was  on  the  Sabbath,  the  tenth  of  July,  1814, 
tiiat  the  painful  occurrence  took  place,  which  I  now 
record.  Reason  Reagan  had  gone  to  attend  divine 
worship  at  Uie  meeting-house,  some  two  or  three 
miles  off,  leaving  his  wife  and  two  children  at  the 
house  of  Abel  Moore,  which  was  on  the  way.  About 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Mrs.  Reagan  went  over 
to  her  own  dwelling,  to  procure  some  little  articles  of 
convenience,  being  accompanied  by  six  children,  two 


of  whom  weite  her  own  ;  two  were  chikhreA  of  Abd 
Moore,  and  two  of  William  Moore.  Not  far  fVom, 
probably  a  little  after,  the  same  time,  two  men  of  tin 
neighbourhood  passed  separately,  I  believe,  along 
the  road,  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  in  whieh 
Mrs.  Reagan  went ;  and  one  of  them  heard  at  a  oef- 
tain  place,  a  low  call,  as  of  a  boy,  which  he  did  nM 
answer,  and  for  a  repetition  of  which  he  did  not  d*- 
lay.     But  "he  remembered  and  told  it  afterwards. 

When  it  began  to  grow  dark,  the  families  becaflM 
uneasy  at  the  protracted  absence  of  dieir  reepectif^ 
members ;  and  William  Moore  came  to  Abel's,  and 
not  finding  them  there,  passed  on  towards  Mr.  Rea- 
gan's, to  discover  what  had  become  of  his  sister-in- 
law  and  children  ;  and  nearly  about  the  same  time, 
his  wife  went  across  the  angle  directly  towards  the 
same  place.  Mr.  Moore  had  not  been  long  abaettt 
from  his  brother's,  before  he  returned  with  the  infor- 
mation that  some  one  was  killed  by  the  Indians.  He 
had  discerned  the  body  of  a  person  lying  on  die 
ground,  but  whether  man  or  woman,  it  was  too  dark 
for  him  to  see  without  a  closer  inspection  than  was 
deemed  safe.  The  habits  of  the  Indians  were  too 
well  known  by  these  settlers,  to  leave  a  m%n  in  Mr, 
Moore's  situation,  free  from  the  apprehension  of  m 
ambuscade  still  near. 

The  first  thought  that  occurred,  was  to  flee  to  t]» 
block-house.  Mr.  Moore  desired  his  brother's  fami- 
ly to  go  directly  to  the  fort,  while  he  should  paae 
by  his  own  house  to  take  his  family  with  him.  But 
the  night  was  now  dark,  and  the  heavy  forest  was  at 
that  time  scarcely  opened  here  and  there  by  a  litde 
farm,  while  the  narrow  road  wound  through  amoi^ 
the  tall  trees,  from  the  farm  of  Abel  Moore,  to  that 
of  his  brother,  George  Moore,  where  the  fort  was 
erected.  The  women  and  children  therefore  chose 
to  accompany  William  Moore,  though  the  distance 
was  nearly  doubled  by  the  measure. 

The  feelings  of  the  group  as  they  groped  thdr 
way  through  the  dark  woods,  may  be  more  easily 
imagined  than  described.  Sorrow  for  the  supposed 
loss  of  relatives  and  children,  was  mingled  with  hor- 
ror at  the  manner  of  their  death,  fear  for  their  own 
safety,  and  pain  at  the  dreadful  idea,  that  the  remains 
of  their  dearest  friends  lay  mangled  on  the  cold 
ground  near  them,  while  they  were  denied  the  privi- 
lege of  seeing  and  preparing  them  for  sepulture. 

Silently  they  passed  on  till  they  came  to  the 
dwelling  of  William  Moore;  and  when  they  ap- 
proached the  entrance,  he  exclaimed,  as  if  relieved 
from  some  dreadful  apprehension,  '  thank  God,  Pol- 
ly is  not  killed.'  « How  do  you  know  ?'  inquired 
one.  *  Because,  here  is  the  horse  she  rode.'  My 
informant  then  first  learned  that  his  brother-in-law 
had  feared,  until  that  moment,  that  his  wife  was  the 
victim  that  he  had  discovered. 

As  they  let  down  the  bars,  Mrs.  William  Moore 
came  nmning  out,  exclaiming,  *  they  are  all  killed 
by  the  Indians,  I  expect.'  The  mourning  friends 
went  in  for  a  short  time — but  hastily  departed  for  the 
block-house,  whither  by  daybreak,  all  or  nearly  aD 
the  neighbours,  having  been  warned  by  signals,  re- 
paired to  sympathise  and  tremble. 

I  have  mentioned  that  Mrs.  William  Moore  went, 
as  well  as  her  husband,  in  search  of  her  sister  and 
children.  Passing  by  different  routes,  they  did  not 
meet  on  the  way,  nor  at  the  place  of  death.  She 
jumped  on  a  horse,  and  hastily  went  in  the  nearest 
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dinctMiit  and  m  the  weiit«  caveMlj  iiolad  every 
cUeeeniiUe  object,  until  at  len|tht  ahe  saw  a  Luman 
Jigare  lyin^  near  a  burning  log.  There  was  not 
mfficient  lQ;ht  for  her  to  discern  the  size,  sex,  or 
eondition  of  the  person,  and  she  called  tlie  name  of 
«M  and  another  of  her  children,  again  and  again, 
wpposing  it  to  be  one  of  them  asleep.  At  length 
•ke  alighted,  and  approached  to  examine  more  closely. 
What  must  have  been  her  sensations  on  placing  her 
IuumI  upon  the  back  of  a  naked  corpse,  and  feeUng, 
by  further  scrutiny,  the  quivering  llcsh  from  which 
the  scalp  had  been  torn  I  In  the  gloom  of  night, 
•he  could  just  discern  somethingt  seeming  like  a 
litde  child,  silting  so  near  the  body  as  to  lean  its 
head,  first  one  side,  and  tlien  the  other,  on  the  insen- 
sible and  mangled  body.  She  saw  no  further,  but  thril- 
led with  horror  and  alarm,  remounted  her  horse  and 
hastened  home ;  and  when  she  arrived,  quickly  put 
a  large  kettle  of  water  over  the  fire,  intending  to  defend 
herself  with  scalding  water,  in  case  of  an  attack. 

There  was  litde  rest  or  refreshment,  as  may  well 
be  supposed,  at  the  fort,  that  night.  The  women 
and  children  of  the  vicinity,  together  with  the  few 
men  who  were  at  home,  were  crowded  together,  not 
knowing  but  tliat  a  large  body  of  the  savage  foe 
might  be  prowling  round,  ready  to  pour  a  deadly 
fire  upon  them  at  any  moment.  A  neighbour  and 
six  of  the  children  of  the  little  settlement,  were  pro- 
bably lying  in  the  wood,  within  a  mile  or  two,  dead 
and  mangled  by  that  dreadful  enemy !  What  sub- 
jects of  thought  and  feeling !  About  three  o'clock, 
a  messenger  was  despatched  to  Fort  Russell  with 
the  tidings. 

In  the  morning,  the  inhabitants  undertook  the 
painful  task  of  ascertaining  the  extent  of  their  calam- 
ity, and  collecting  the  remains  for  burial.  The  whole 
{)arty,  Mrs.  Reagan  and  the  six  children,  were  found 
ying  at  intervals,  along  the  road,  tomahawked  and 
scalped,  and  all  dead,  except  the  youngest  of  Mrs. 
Reagan^  children,  which  was  sitting  near  its  moth- 
er's corpse,  alive,  with  a  gash,  deep  and  large,  on 
each  side  of  its  litUe  face.  It  were  idle  to  speak  of 
the  emotions  that  filled  the  souls  of  the  neijorhbours, 
and  friends,  and  fathers,  and  mothers,  and  husband, 
who  gathered  round  to  behold  this  awful  spectacle. 
There  lay  the  mortal  remains  of  six  of  those  whom, 
but  yesterday,  they  had  seen  and  embraced,  in 
health  ;  and  there  was  one  helpless  little  one,  wound- 
ed, and  bleeding,  and  dying,  an  object  of  painful 
solicitude,  but  scarcely  of  hope. 

To  women  and  youth,  chiefly  was  committed  the 
painful  task  of  depositing  their  dear  remains  in  the 
tomb.  This  was  performed  on  the  six  already  dead, 
on  that  day.  They  were  interred  in  three  graves, 
which  were  carefully  dug,  so  as  to  lay  boards  be- 
neath, beside,  and  above  the  bodies — for  there  could 
no  coffins  be  provided  in  the  absence  of  nearly  all 
the  men — and  the  graves  being  filled,  they  were  left 
to  receive  in  aftertimes,  when  peace  had  visited  the 
settlement,  a  simple  covrring  of  stone,  bearing  an 
inscription  descriptive  of  their  death. 

It  was  a  solemn  day,  observed  my  informant,  to 
follow  seven  bodies  to  the  grave,  at  once,  from  so 
small  a  settlement ;  and  they  too,  buried  under  such 
painful  circumstances.  Could  we  have  followed 
that  train  to  the  grave  in  which  their  little  church 
and  cemetery  were  embowered,  would  we  not  feel 
that  the  procession,  the  occasion,  the  ceremony,  the 


emotions,  wete  of  a  eharaelar  too  awfid,  tos  sacre<^ 
to  admit  of  minute  observation  then— or  accuras 
description  now  ?  The  seventh,  however,  yiutr  not 
then  buried.  The  child  found  alive,  reeeived  evenr 
possible  attention;  medical  aid  was  procured  win 
great  difficulty,  but  in  vain.  It  followed  within  s 
day  or  two  at  most. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  messenger  at  Fort  Russell^  a 
fresh  express  was  hastened  to  captain  (now  general) 
Samuel  Whiteside*s  company,  which  was  on  Ridge 
prairie,  some  four  miles  east  of  Edwardsville. 

It  was  about  an  hour  after  sunrise,  on  Monday 
morning,  when  the  gallant  troop  arrived  oa  the  spot 
— having  rode  some  fifteen  miles — ready  to  weep 
with  the  bereaved,  and  to  avenge  them  of  their  roth* 
less  foes.  Abel  Moore,  who  was  one  of  the  ranges 
then  on  duty,  and  of  course  absent  at  the  catastrophe, 
was  permitted  to  remain  at  home  to  assist  in  burying 
his  children  and  relatives,  and  the  company  dashed 
on,  eager  to  overtake  and  engage  in  deadly  conflict 
with  5\e  savages.  I  regret  that  I  have  no  rtcerd 
account  of  the  particulars  of  this  interesting  pursuit; 
and  that  my  memory  does  not  hold  them  with  suffi- 
cient distinctness  to  warrant  an  attempt  at  the  namr 
tion.  At  Indian  creek,  in  what  is  now  Moigaa 
county,  some  three  or  four  of  the  Indians  were  seen, 
and  one  killed ;  and  it  is  a  current  report  anaong  the 
rangers  that  not  one  of  the  ten  that  composed  the 
party,  survived  the  fatigue  of  the  retreat  before  the 
eager  troop. — Wegtem  Monthly  Magazbe. 


THE  WESTERN  HUNTER. 

Among  the  early  emigrants  to  the  west,  whose  ori- 
ginal features  attract  and  fix  attention,  we  think  that 
the  Hunter  is  entided  to  a  conspicuous  place.  The 
profession  which  he  adopted,  and  the  world  in  which 
he  lived,  were  full  of  charms  to  his  captivated  fancy. 
There  was  the  valley  of  flowers  to  gladden  his  eye. 
There  was  the  woodland  melpdy  to  enchant  his  ear. 
There  were  the  fountains  of  crystal  waters  to  quench 
his  thirst,  and  the  delicious  banquet  of  the  chase  to 
refi^ale  his  appetite.  There  were  his  companions,  his 
rifle  and  his  hounds,  to  keep  alive  his  warm  aflfections, 
while  above  and  around  him  was  an  ever-present  sub- 
limity to  fill  his  soul  with  awe.  Even  the  extremes! 
toils  and  perils  were  cheerlully  encountered ;  fi)r 
while  they  gave  an  astonishing  acuteness  to  the  sen- 
ses, and  imparted  vigour  and  elasticity  to  the  frame, 
they  stirred  up  tumultuous  feelings,  and  called  into 
exercise,  to  render  perfect,  his  powers  of  invention. 
Far  removed,  for  long  periods  of  time,  from  any  hu- 
man intercourse,  he  converses  with  the  echoes  of  the 
forest,  or  communes  in  silence  with  his  Maker  and 
the  divinity  that  dwells  within.  He  is  happy  in  the 
solitude  of  the  deep  woods,  and  rejoices  in  the  am- 
pleness  of  his  undisputed  range.  But  the  tide  of  emh 
gration  swells,  and  roars,  and  sweeps  onward.  He 
hears  the  axe  of  industry,  and  sees  the  smoke  from 
the  intruder's  dwelling  overshadowing  his  fair  hunt* 
ing-grounds.  The  buflfalo  and  the  deer  have  already 
taken  their  flight.  Gazing  for  a  moment  at  the  en- 
croachments of  civilization,  he  turns  his  face  towards 
the  setting  sun,  and  uttering  a  malediction  upon  the 
hand  that  so  ruthlessly  wars  with  nature's  peace,  he 
plunges  again  into  the  far  depths  of  the  wilderness, 
that  he  may  roam  unmolested  in  his  own  appro* 
priate  home. — ^Ibid. 
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»  «E(mGffi  FOX  Aim  TRE  i30JAKSBS. 

fProm  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States.] 

Tile  nobler  inetincte  of  humanity  are  the  same  in 
every  age  and  in  erery  breast.  The  exahed  hopes 
that  hare  dignified  former  generations  of  men,  will 
be  renewed  as  long  as  the  human  heart  shall  Uirob. 
^The  visions  of  Piato  are  but  revived  in  the  dreams 
of  Sir  Thomas  More  •  A  spiritual  unity  binds  to- 
gether every  member  of  the  human  family;  and 
[  every  heart  contains  an  incorruptible  seed,  capable 
of  springing  up  and  producing  all  that  man  can  know 
oi  God,  and  duty,  and  the  soul.  An  inward  voice, 
mioreated  by  schools,  independent  of  refinement, 
opens  to  the  unlettered  mind,  not  less  than  to  the 
•poHshed  scholar,  a  sure  pathway  into  the  enfran- 
-chieements  of  immortal  truth. 

This  is  the  faith  of  the  people  called  Quakers. 
'•■  A  moral  principle  is  tested  by  the  attempt  to  reduce 
it  to  practice. 

The  history  of  European  civilization  is  the  history 
of  the  gradual  enfranchisement  of  classes  of  society. 
The  feudal  sovereign  was  limited  by  the  power  of 
the  military  chieflains,  whose  valour  achieved  his 
conquests.  The  vast  and  increasing  importance  of 
commercial  transactions  gave  new  value  to  the  mu- 
nicipal privileges  of  which  the  Roman  empire  had 
bequeathed  the  precedents ;  while  the  intricate 
questions  that  were  perpetually  arising  for  adjudica- 
tion, crowded  the  ignorant  military  magistrate  from 
the  bench,  and  reserved  the  wearisome  toil  of  delib- 
eration for  the  learning  of  his  clerk.  The  emanci- 
pation of  the  country  people  followed.  In  every 
European  code,  the  ages  of  the  feudal  influence,  of 
mercantile  ambition,  of  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
yeomanry,  appear  distinctly  in  succession. 

It  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  England,  that  her  free 
people  always  had  a  share  in  the  government.  From 
the  first,  her  freeholders  had  legislatfve  power  as 
I  well  as  freedom  ;  and  the  tribunals  were  subjected  to 
popular  influence  by  the  institution  of  a  jury.  The 
majority  of  her  labourers  were  serfs  ;  many  husband- 
men were  bondmen,  as  the  name  implies ;  but  the 
established  liberties  of  freeholders  quickened,  in 
every  part  of  England,  the  instinct  for  popular  ad- 
vancement. The  Norman  invasion  could  not  uproot 
the  ancient  institutions  ;  they  lived  in  the  heart  of 
the  nation,  and  rose  superiour  to  the  conquest 

The  history  of  England  is  therefore  marked  by  an 
original,  constant  and  increasing  political  activity  of 
the  people.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  the  peasant- 
ry, conducted  by  tillers,  and  carters,  and  ploughmen, 
demanded  of  their  young  king,  a  deliverance  from 
the  bondage  and  burdens  of  feudal  oppression ;  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  the  last  traces  of  villenage  were 
wiped  away ;  in  the  sixteenth,  the  noblest  ideas  of 
hnman  destiny,  awakening  in  the  common  mind,  be- 
came the  central  point,  round  which  plebeian  sects 
were  gathered ;  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  en- 
franchised yeomanry  began  to  feel  an  instinct  for 
dominion ;  and  its  kindling  ambition,  quickly  fanned 
to  a  flame,  would  not  rest  till  it  had  auempted  a  de- 
mocratic revolution.  The  best  soldiers  of  the  Long 
Parliament  were  country  people ;  the  men  that  turn- 
ed the  battle  on  Marston  Moor  were  farmers  and 
farmer's  sons,  fighting  as  they  believed,  for  their  own 
cause.  The  progress  from  the  rout  of  Wat  Tyler  to 
the  vktoriee  of  Naseby  and  Worcester,  and  Dunbar, 


was  BMde  in  less  iban  three  centuriee.  So  rapidi 
thedifustOR  of  ideas  of  freedom,  so  palpable  was 
the  advancement  of  popular  intelligence,  energy  ani 
happiness,  that  to  whole  classes  ^  enthusiasts  the 
day  of  perfect  enfranchisement  seemed  to  have 
dawned  ;  legislation,  ceasing  to  be  partial,  was  to  be 
reformed  and  renewed  on  general  principles,  aai 
the  reign  of  justice  and  reason  was  about  to  t>egiai 
In  the  language  of  that  age,  Christ's  kingdom  on 
earth,  his  second  coming  was  at  hand.  Under  the- 
excitement  of  hopes,  created  by  the  rapid  progress 
of  liberty,  which,  to  the  common  mind  was  an  inex;* 
plicable  mystery,  the  blissful  centuries  of  the  milleA'* 
nium  promised  to  open  upon  a  favoured  worid. 

Political  enfranchisements  had  been  followed  by 
the  emancipation  of  knowledge.  The  powers  of  na^ 
ture  were  freely  examined ;  the  merchants  alwa3rt 
tolerated  or  favoured  the  pursuits  of  science.  Grsli- 
leo  had  been  safe  at  Venice,  and  honored  at  Amster- 
dam or  London.  The  method  of  free  inquiry,  applied 
to  chymistry,  had  invented  gunpowder,  and  changed 
the  manners  of  the  feudal  aristocracy  ;  applied  to 
geography,  had  discovered  a  hemisphere,  and  cir* 
cumnavigated  the  globe,  made  the  theatre  of  com- 
merce wide  as  the  world  ;  applied  to  the  mechanical 
process  of  multiplying  books,  had  brought  the  New 
Testament,  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  within  the  reach  of 
every  class  ;  applied  to  the  rights  of  persons  and 
property,  had,  for  the  English,  built  up  a  system  of 
common  law,  and  given  securities  to  liberty  in  the 
interpretation  of  contracts.  Under  the  guidance  of 
Bacon,  the  inductive  method,  in  its  freedom,  was 
about  to  investigate  the  laws  of  the  outward  world, 
and  reveal  the  wonders  of  divine  Providence,  as  dis- 
played in  the  visible  universe. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe,  Descartes  had  al- 
ready applied  the  method  of  observation  and  free  in-' 
quiry  to  the  study  of  morals  and  the  mind.  In  England, 
Bacon  hardly  proceeded  beyond  the  province  of  nat- 
ural philosophy.  He  compared  the  subtile  visions, 
in  which  the  contemplative  soul  indulges,  to  the  spi- 
der's web,  and  sneered  at  them  as  frivolous  and 
empty ;  but  the  spider's  web  is  essential  to  the  spi- 
der's well  being,  and  for  his  neglect  of  the  inner 
voice,  Bacon  paid  the  terrible  penalty  of  a  life  dis- 
graced by  flattery,  selfishness,  and  mean  compliance. 
Freedom,  as  applied  to  morals,  was  cherished  in 
England  among  the  people,  and  therefore  had  its 
developement  in  religion.  The  Angld-Saxons  were  * 
a  religious  people.  Henry  II.  had  as  little  regard 
for  the  Roman  See  as  Henry  VIII. ;  but  the  op- 
pressed Anglo-Saxons  looked  for  shelter  to  the 
church,  and  invoked  the  enthusiasm  of  Thomas  si' 
Becket  to  fetter  the  Norman  tyrant,  and  bind  the  Nor- 
man aristocracy  in  iron  shackles.  The  enthusiast  fell 
a  victim  to  the  church,  and  to  Anglo-Saxon  liberty. 
If,  from  the  day  of  his  death,  the  hierarchy  abandon- 
ed the  cause  of  the  people,  that  cause  always  found 
advocates  in  the  inferiour  clergy ;  and  Wicklifl*e  did 
not  fear  to  deny  dominion  to  vice,  and  to  claim  it  for 
justice.  The  reformation  appeared,  and  the  inferiour 
clergy,  rising  against  Rome  and  against  domestick 
t3nranny,  had  a  common  faith,  and  common  political 
cause  with  the  people.  A  body  of  the  yeomanry* 
becoming  independent,  planted  Plymouth  colony. 
The  inferiour  gentry  espoused  Calvinism,  and  fled 
to  Massachusetts.  The  popular  movement  of  intel- 
lectual liberty  is  measured  by  advances  towards  the 
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The  auMEMBft  was  «rm«d  wliea  ihe  pUb«iaa  niiiid 
sfaMid  KMike  its  boldest  eflbns  lo  eso^M  from  hn- 
•ditary  prejudices  ;  wkea  the  freedon  of  Baeen,  tke 
•mluisiasn  of  Wickliffe,  and  the  politicks  of  Wat 
Tvler,  were  lo  gain  the  highest  imity  ia  a  sect ; 
WMB  a  popular,  and,  therefore,  in  that  age,  a  reli- 
gioaa  party,  bdlding  upon  a  divine  principle,  should 
denand  freedom  of  mind,  {Hirity  of  morals,  and  uni- 
▼ersal  enfranchisement. 

The  sect  had  its  birth  in  a  period  of  intense  publick 
aelivity — when  the  heart  of  EIngland  was  swelling 
wilh  passions,  and  the  public  miod  tnrbulent  with 
fruBtious  leaders ;  when  aeal  for  reform  was  inrading 
the  chmch,  subverting  the  throne^  and  repealing  the 
privileges  of  feudalism  ;  when  Pre^yterians  in  every 
village  were  quarreling  with  Anabaptists  and  Inde- 
pendents^  and  all  with  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the 
£«§hsk  chnrch. 

The  sect  could  arise  only  among  the  common 
peoj^,  who  had  every  thing  to  gain  by  its  success, 
and  the  ieast  to  hazard  by  its  failure.  The  privileged 
oksses  had  no  motive  to  develope  a  principle  before 
wkkh  iheir  privileges  would  enunble.  '*  Poor  me- 
chMueks,**  said  William  Penn,  '*are  wont  to  be 
Ood's  great  ambassadors  to  mankind."  <*  He  hath 
raised  up  a  few  despicable  and  illiterate  men,"  said 
the  aecompUshed  Barclay,  **  to  dispense  the  more 
fiiU  glad  tidings  reserved  for  our  age."  It  was  the 
CMifort  of  the  Quakers  that  they  received  the  truth 
fmn  a  simple  soil  of  people,  unmixed  with  the  learn- 
ing of  schoob  ;  and  almost  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  a  plebeian  sect  proceeded  to 
the  complete  enfranchisement  of  mind,  teaching  the 
English  yeomanry  the  same  method  of  free  inquiry, 
which  8ocrates  had  exjdidned  to  the  young  men  of 
Athens. 

The  simplicity  of  truth  was  restored  by  humble 
iMtaraaients,  and  its  first  Bftessenger  was  of  low  de- 
gree. George  Fox,  the  son  of  *'  righteous  Christo- 
pher," a  Lancashire  weaver,  by  his  mother  descend- 
ed from  the  stock  of  the  martyrs,  distinguished  even 
in  boyhood  by  frank  infiexihility  and  deep  religious 
feeling,  became  in  early  life  an  apprentice  to  a  Not- 
ttn^am  shoemaker,  who  was  also  a  landholder,  and, 
like  David  and  Tamerlane,  and  Sixtus  V.,  was  set 
by  his  emplo^^er  to  watch  sheep.  The  occupation 
was  grateful  to  his  mind,  for  itd  freedom,  innocency, 
and  ioUtude  ;  and  the  years  of  earliest  youth  passed 
away  in  prayer  and  reading  the  Bible,  frequent  fasts, 
aad  reveries  of  contemplative  devotion.  His  boyish 
^rit  yearned  after  excellence ;  he  was  haunted  by 
a  vague  desire  of  an  unknown,  illimitable  good.  In 
the  most  stormy  period  of  the  English  democratick 
revoltttion,  just  as  the  Independents  were  beginning 
to  make  head  successfully  against  the  Presbyterians, 
when  the  impending  ruin  of  royalty  and  the  hierar- 
chy made  republicanism  the  doctrine  of  a  party,  and 
inspiration  the  faith  of  fanaticks,  the  mind  of  Fox,  as 
it  revolved  the  question  of  human  destiny,  was  agita- 
ted even  to  despair.  The  melancholy  naturd  to 
youth  heightened  his  anguish ;  abandoning  his 
ft>eks  and  his  shoemaker's  bench,  he  nourished  his 
inexplicable  grief  by  retired  meditations,  and  often 
wall^ig  solitary  in  the  chase,  sought  in  the  gloom  of 
the  forest  for  a  vision  of  God. 

He  questioned  his  life  ;  but  his  blameless  life  was 
ifatmit  of  remorae.    He  went  to  many  "  priests" 


for  comfi)H»  faai  faoad  aa  caaifntr,  with  ihaoB^  Hie 
misery  urged  him  to  visit  London ;  and  there  tbe 
religious  feuds  convinced  him  that  the  great  profes* 
sors  were  dariu  He  returaed  to  the  country,  wImw 
some  advised  him  to  nmrry,  others  to  join  Creia- 
well's  amv  ;  bat  his  exeiied  auad  comintted  iu  ooa« 
flicts ;  and,  as  other  young  men  have  done  from 
love,  his  restless  spirit  drove  him  into  the  fields, 
where  he  walked  many  nights  kmg  by  biaisel^  in 
misery  too  great  to  be  decided.  Yet  at  times  a  n(f 
of  heavenly  joy  beaoned  upon  his  soul,  aad  he  rape* 
sed,  as  it  were,  serenely  on  Abraham's  bosom* 

He  had  been  bred  in  the  church  of  England.  Oae 
day,  the  thou^  rose  ia  his  mind,  that  a  man  mif^ 
be  bred  at  O^ord  or  Cambridge,  and  yet  be  anabis 
to  explain  the  great  problem  of  existence.  Agaiahe 
reflected  that  God  lives  not  in  temples  of  brick  aad 
stone,  but  in  the  hearto  of  the  living  ;  and  from  ths 
parish  priest,  and  the  parish  church,  he  turned  to  the 
dissenters.  But  amoug  them  he  found  the  moat  ex* 
perienced  unable  to  reach  his  condition. 

Neither  could  the  pursuit  of  wealth  detain  his 
mind  from  its  struggle  for  fixed  truth.  His  desirss 
were  those  which  wealth  could  not  satisfy,  A  kiag't 
diet,  palace,  and  attendance,  had  been  to  him  ss 
nothing.  Rejecting  the  *'  changeable  ways  of  reli- 
gious" sects,  the  **  brittle  notions"  and  airy  Uieariat 
of  philosc^hy,  he  longed  for  "  unchangeabla  truth," 
a  firm  foundation  of  morals  in  the  soul.  His  inqair- 
ing  mind  was  gently  led  along  to  princi{des  of  endless 
and  eternal  love ;  light  dawned  within  him  ;  aad 
though  the  world  was  rocked  by  tempests  of  opia- 
ioa,  his  secret  and  as  yet  unconscious  belief  was 
firmly  stayed  by  the  anchor  of  hope. 

The  strong  mind  of  George  Fox  had  already  msa 
above  the  prejudices  of  sects.  The  greatest  dangar 
remained.  Liberty  may  be  pushed  to  dissoluteness, 
and  freedom  is  the  fork  in  the  road  where  the  by- 
path leads  to  infidelity.  One  morning,  as  Fox  sat 
silently  by  the  fire,  a  cloud  came  over  his  mind ;  a 
baser  instinct  seemed  to  say,  *'  All  things  come  by 
nature  ;"  and  the  elemenu  and  the  stars  oppressed 
his  imagination  with  a  vision  of  pantheism.  Bat  as 
he  continued  musing,  a  true  voice  arose  within  hio^ 
and  said,  "  there  is  a  li?ing  God."  At  once  the 
clouds  of  scepticism  rolled  away ;  mind  triumphed 
over  matter,  and  the  depths  of  conscience  wers 
cheered  and  irradiated  by  light  from  heaven.  His 
soul  enjoyed  the  sweetness  of  repose,  and  he  came 
up  in  spirit  from  the  agony  of  doubt  into  the  paradise 
of  contemplation. 

Having  listened  to  the  revelation  which  had  been 
made  to  his  soul,  he  thirsted  for  a  reform  in  every 
branch  of  learning.  The  physician  should  quit  ths 
strife  of  words,  and  solve  the  appearances  of  natast 
by  an  intimate  study  of  the  higher  laws  of  beiaff. 
The  priests,  rejecting  authority  and  giving  up  th^ 
trade  in  knowledge,  should  seek  oracles  of  truth  ia 
the  purity  of  conscience.  The  lawyers,  abandomag 
their  chicanery,  should  tell  their  clients  plainly,  that 
he  who  wrongs  his  neighbour  does  a  wrong  to  hiia' 
self.  The  heavenly-minded  man  was  become. a  di- 
vine and  a  naturalist,  and  all  of  God  Almigh^'s 
making. 

Thus  did  the  mind  of  George  Fox  arrive  at  tba 
conclusion,  that  truth  is  to  be  soucbt  by  listening  to 
the  voice  of  God  in  the  soul.  Not  the  learning  of 
the  universities,  not  the  Roman  See  not  the  '^-^g}'^A 
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elinrek  not  dt>wfn,ttottli#  nMe  mil Wffd  world 
can  iMid  to  a  fixed  lok^  of  ■wnditj.  Tha  law  in  the 
hmuti  mutt  be  received  vrithoiH  prejudice,  cherished 
without  noxlure,  and  obeyed  without  fear. 

'  (Bueh  was  the  spontaaeooe  wisdom  by  which  he 
Wfts  guided.  It  was  die  clear  light  of  reason,  dawn- 
iiig  as  through  a  cloud.  Confident  that  his  name 
wias  written  in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life,  he  was  borne 
by  an  irrepressiUe  impulse,  to  go  ibrth  into  the  bri- 
ery and  bramUy  world,  and  publish  the  glorious 
priaoiples  which  had  rescued  him  from  despair  and 
infidelity,  and  giren  him  a  clear  perception  of  the 
inmutable  distinctions  between  right  and  wrong.  At 
the  verj  crisis  when  the  House  of  Commons  was 
sibelishiBg  monarchy  and  the  peerage,  about  two 
years  sad  a  half  from  the  day  when  Cromwell  went 
on  his  knees  to  kiss  the  hand  of  the  young  boy  who 
was  dake  of  Yorii,  the  Lord,  who  sent  George  Fox 
into  the  worid,  forbade  him  to  put  off  his  hat  to  any, 
high  or  low ;  and  he  was  required  to  thee  and  thou 
all  men  and  women,  without  any  respect  to  rich  or 
poor,  to  great  or  small.  The  sound  of  the  church 
bell  in  Nottingham,  the  home  of  his  boyhood,  struck 
10  his  heart ;  like  Milton  and  Roger  Williams,  his 
soul  abhorred  the  hireling  ministry  of  divines  for 
money ;  and  on  the  morning  of  a  first-day,  he  was 
taoved  to  go  to  the  great  steeple-house,  and  cry 
against  the  idol.  '^  When  I  came  there,**  says  Fox, 
**the  people  looked  like  fallow  ground,  and  the 
priest,  like  a  great  lump  of  earth,  stood  in  the  pulpit 
above.  He  took  for  his  text  these  words  of  Peter — 
*  We  have  also  a  more  sure  word  of  prophecy  ;*  and 
UM  the  peof^e  this  was  the  scriptures.  Now  the 
Lord's  power  was  so  mighty  upon  me,  and  so  strong 
in  me,  that  I  could  not  hold  ;  but  was  made  to  cry 
out,  'Oh,  no!  it  is  not  the  Scriptures,  it  is  the 
Spirit.'" 

This  principle  contained  a  moral  revolution.  If  it 
flattered  self-love  and  fed  enthusiasm,  it  also  estab- 
lished absolute  freedom  of  mind,  trod  every  idolatry 
under  foot ;  and  entered  the  strongest  protest  against 
the  forms  of  a  hierarchy.  It  was  the  principle  for  which 
Socrates  died  and  Plato  suffered ;  and  now  that  Fox 
went  forth  to  proclaim  it  among  the  people,  ho  was 
every  where  resisted  with  angry  vehemence,  and 
the  priesta  and  professors,  magistrates  and  people, 
swelled  like  the  raging  waves  of  the  sea.  At  the 
Lancaster  sessions  forty  priests  appeared  against  him 
at  once.  To  the  ambitious  Presbyterians,  it  seemed 
as-  if  hell  were  broke  loose ;  and  Fox,  imprisoned, 
and  threatened  with  the  gallows,  still  rebuked  their 
bitterness  as  **  exceeding  rude  and  devilish,"  resist- 
ing ar.J  overcoming  pride  with  unbending  stubborn- 
Bess.  Possessed  of  vast  ideas  which  he  could  not 
trace  to  their  origin,  a  mystery  to  himself,  like  Crom- 
well and  so  many  others  who  have  exercised  vast 
influence  on  society,  he  believed  himself  the  special 
ward  of  a  favouring  Providence,  and  his  doctrine  the 
spontaneous  expression  of  irresistible,  intuitive 
truth.  Nothing  could  daunt  his  enthusiasm.  Cast 
into  tail  among  felons,  he  claimed  of  the  public  tri- 
bunals a  release  only  to  continue  his  exertions  ;  and 
as  he  rode  about  the  country,  the  seed  of  Grod  sparic- 
led  about  him  like  innumerable  n>arks  of  fire.  If 
ciruelly  beaten,  or  set  in  the  stocks,  or  ridiculed  as 
mad,  he  still  proclaimed  the  oracles  of  the  voice 
within  him,  and  rapidly  gained  adlhN^ents  among  the 
couBtiy  pe^^    U  driven  bom  tb&  ehwch  he  apoke 


iathe^^alr;  fiwaad  from  the  ahalt«r  of  i 
Ue  alehouse,  he  slept  without  fear  under  a  haystack 
or  watched  among  the  furate.  Hia  6ime  inereaaod, 
crowds  gathered  like  flocks  of  pigeons,  to  hear  kita. 
His  frame  in  (nrayer  is  described  as  the  most.awlal* 
living,  and  reverent  ever  felt  or  seen ;  and  his  vifM^ 
ous  understanding,  soon  disei^ined  by  clear  coniio- 
tions  to  natural  duilectics,  made  him  powerful  in  tkm 
public  discussionB  to  which  he  defied  ikt  world.  A 
true  witness,  writing  from  knowledge,  and  not  re* 
port,  declares  that  by  night  and  by  day,  by  saa  and 
by  land,  in  every  emergency  of  the  nearest  and  OMMt 
exercising  nature,  he  was  always  in  his  place,  and 
always  a  match  for  every  service  and  occasion.  By 
degrees  **  the  h3rpocrite8"  feared  to  dispute  wUihiai ; 
and  the  simplicity  of  his  principle  found  such  ready 
entrance  among  ike  peej^,  that  the  priests  trembled 
and  scud  as  he  drew  near ;  so  that  it  was  a  dreadful 
thing  to  them  when  it  was  told  them,  '*  The  man  in 
leathern  breeches  is  come." 

The  converts  to  his  doctrine  were  chiefly  among 
the  yeomanry  ;  and  Quakers  were  compared  to  tho 
butterflies  that  live  in  fehs.  It  is  the  boast  of  Bar- 
clay,  that  the  simplicity  of  truth  was  restored  by 
weak  instruments,  and  Penn  exuks  that  the  messafo 
came  without  suspicion  of  human  wisdom.  It  waa 
wonderful  to  witness  the  energy  and  the  umty  of 
mind  and  character  which  the  strong  perception  of 
speculative  truth  imparted  to  the  most  illiterate  me* 
chanicks  ;  they  delivered  the  oracles  of  conacienoe 
with  fearless  freedom  and  natural  eloquence ;  and 
with  happy  and  unconscious  sagacity,  spontaneously 
developed  the  system  of  nnoral  truth,  which,  as  they 
believed,  existed  as  an  incorruptible  seed  in  every 
soul. 

Every  human  being  was  embraced  within  Ao 
sphere  of  their  benevolence.  George  Fox  did  not 
fail,  by  letter,  to  catechise  Innocent  XL  Ploughmen 
and  milkmaids,  becoming  itinerant  preachers,  sound- 
ed the  alarm  throughout  the  world,  and  appealed  to 
the  consciences  of  Puritans  and  CavaHers,  of  the 
Pope  and  Grand  Turk,  of  the  negro  and  the  savage. 
The  plans  of  the  Quakers  designed  no  less  than  the 
establishment  of  a  universal  religion ;  their  apostlK^ 
made  their  way  to  Rome  and  Jerusalem,  to  New 
England  and  Egypt ;  and  some  were  even  moved  to 
go  toward  China  and  Japan,  and  in  search  of  die 
unknown  realms  of  Prester  John. 

The  rise  of  the  people  called  Quakers  is  one  of 
the  memorable  events  in  the  history  of  man.  it 
marks  the  moment  when  intellectual  freedom  was 
claimed  unconditionally  by  the  people  as  an  inalien- 
able birthright.  To  the  masses  in  that  age  all  re- 
flection on  politicks  and  morals,  presented  itself  un- 
der a  theological  form.  The  Quaker  doctrine  is  phi- 
losophy, summoned  from  the  cloister,  the  college, 
and  the  saloon,  and  planted  among  the  meet  desfMsed 
of  the  people. 

As  poetry  is  older  than  critics,  so  philosophy  is 
older  tnan  metaphysicians.  The  mysterious  ques- 
tion of  the  purpose  of  our  being  is  always  before  ns 
and  within  us ;  and  the  little  child,  as  it  begins  to 
prattle,  makes  inquiries  which  the  pride  of  learning 
cannot  solve.  The  method  of  the  solution  adopted 
by  the  Quakers  was  the  natural  consequence  of 
the  origin  of  their  sect.  The  mind  of  George  Fox 
had  the  highest  systematick  sagacity  ;  and  his  doc- 
trine, developed  and  rendered  illustrious  by  Bai^Iar 
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dialiMiiihed  hf  ite  ■iwpiiaity  Miil 
if  hms  biH  oBo  word,  th«  innbr 


and-Penfi, 

unity.     The  Quaker 

U9HT,  tbe  vMce  of  God  in  the  soul.  That  light  i« 
as  reality,  and  therefore  in  its  freedom  the  highest 
revelation  of  truth  ;  it  has  kindred  with  the  Spirit  of 
God,  aud  therefore  merits  dominion  as  the  guide  to 
mtue  ;  it  shines  in  every  man's  breast,  and  there- 
fove  joins  the  whole  human  race  in  the  unity  of  equal 
rights.  Intellectual  freedom,  the  supremacy  of  mind, 
universal  enfj:anchisement---the8e  three  points  in- 
clude the  whole  of  Quakorism,  as  far  as  it  belongs 
to  civil  history. 

Quakerism  rests  on  the  reality  of  the  Inner  Light, 
and  its  method  of  inquiry  is  absolute  freedom  applied 
to  consciousness. 


NORTH  AMERICA. 

North  America  comprises  all  the  country  lying 
norUi  of  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  in  lat.  8^  ;  and  ex- 
tends from  Davis's  straits  on  the  one  side,  to  Beer- 
tag's  straits  on  the  other.  Its  length,  from  north- 
east to  southwest,  is  5,000  miles ;  and  its  greatest 
width,  from  east  to  west,  3,800.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Arctick  ocean,  and  Baffin's  bay ; 
on  the  south,  by  the  isthmus  of  Darien ;  on  the  east, 
by  the  Atlantick  ocean ;  and  on  the  west,  by  the 
Pacifick. 

The  principal  rivers  of  North  America  are  the 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  St.  Lawrence,  Columbia, 
Mackenzie's,  Severn,  and  the  Rio  del  Norte. 

The  principal  gulfs  are  those  of  St.  Lawrence, 
Mexico,  and  California.  The  bays  are  those  of 
Honduras,  Baffin's,  and  Hudson's. 

The  principal  mountains  are  Auhuack,  and  Sierra 
Madre,  in  Mexico ;  the  Rocky,  the  Ozark,  in  Arkan- 
sas and  Missouri ;  the  Allegany,  and  the  White 
mountains. 

The  principal  lakes  of  North  America,  which  are 
the  largest  collections  of  fresh  water  in  the  whole 
world,  and  besides  being  navigable  for  large  ships, 
are  subject  to  storms  as  violent  as  those  on  the 
ootAn,  are  lakes  Superiour,  Huron,  Michigan,  Erie, 
Ontario,  Winnipeg,  lake  of  the  Hills,  Slave  lake, 
and  Great  Bear  Isdce. 

The  islands  of  North  America  are  the  West  In- 
dies, situated  between  North  and  South  America  ; 
the  Bermuda  isles,  Newfoundland,  the  AUeutian 
islands,  and  several  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
along  the  coast. 

At  the  time  when  Columbus  discovered  this  new 
world,  it  was  very  thinly  peopled  by  an  uncultivated 
nee  of  men,  divided  into  numerous  tribes  and  na- 
tions. The  northern  regions,  from  Labrador  to 
Beenxig's  straits,  were  inhabited  by  a  distinct  sav- 
age race,  called  Esquimaux.  Since  that  period, 
many  settlements  of  Europeans  have  been  made, 
which  have  rapidly  increased  in  numbers,  and  their 
descendants  now  occupy  a  great  part  of  the  conti- 
nent, and  form  the  greatest  portion  of  the  present 
population.  Several  of  the  native  tribes,  who  are 
called  Indians,  have  become  extinct,  and  their  pre- 
sent numbers,  in  North  and  South  America,  are  es- 
timated by  Baron  Humboldt  at  8,6 1 0,000.  The  colo- 
nies of  the  Europeans  that  occupied  the  eastern 
coasts  of  North  America  chiefly  belonged  to  En- 


gland, and  were  sobfeet  to  die  kws  of  the  BfitUh 
psriiameat ;  but  in  1764,  that  power  imposed  on  the 
American  states  a  tax,  which  was  without  their  own 
consent,  and  not  immediately  applicable  to  the  wants 
or  necessities  of  the  colonists.  This  was  no  sooner 
promulgated  to  the  people,  than  it  was  met  with 
great  indignation,  and  even  with  de^ance.  This  ad 
in  consequence,  was  soon  repealed,  but  the  seeds  of 
disaffection  were  sown  from  the  very  hour  of  its  im- 
position, and  a  constant  state  of  agitation  was  kept 
up  for  ten  years,  when  it  broke  out  into  open  war- 
fare. After  many  severe  and  desperate  engage- 
ments, which  generally  proved  of  advantage  to  the 
Americans,  who,  indeed,  were  assisted  by  the 
French,  the  contest  ended  by  the  peace  of  Ver- 
sailles, which  was  ratified,  and  concluded  Septem- 
ber 3d,  1783,  and  by  which  the  thirteen  united  col- 
onies of  America  were  adnutted  to  be  "  free,  sove- 
reign, and  independent  states." 

The  present  political  divisions,  therefore,  of  North 
America,  are,  the  United  States,  Colonies  of  Great 
Britain,  Russian  Possessions,  Central  Republicks, 
and  Mexico. 

UNITED  STATES  OP  AMERICA. 

The  United  States  extend  from  23^  to  49°  north 
latitude,  and  from  60°  50'  to  124°  25'  west  longi- 
tude ;  the  length  of  this  tract  of  country  is  abcnit 
2,850  miles,  and  iu  breadth  about  1,380.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  British  and  Russian 
possessions ;  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantick  ocean  ;  OA 
the  west  by  the  Pacifick ;  and  on  the  south  by  Mex- 
ico. The  climate  is  very  temperate,but  in  the  north- 
ern parts  the  winters  are  severe ;  generally  speaking 
the  temperature  of  the  country  is  colder  Uian  that  of 
the  same  latitudes  in  Europe,  and  about  equal  to  that 
of  latitudes  ten  degrees  further  north.  The  soil  in 
general,  is  productive,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi very  exuberant. 

The  principal  rivers  of  the  United  States  are  the 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  Ohio,  Arkansas,  La  Plata, 
Red  river,  Tennessee,  Cumberland,  Columbia,  Mo- 
bile, Appalachicola,  Connecticut,  Hudson,  Potomack, 
James,  and  the  Savannah. 

The  lakes  are  Superiour,  which  is  340  miles  long, 
and  150  broad;  Michigan,  of  the  same  length,  aid 
75  miles  in  breadth ;  Huron,  240  miles  long,  andl50 
broad  ;  Erie,  200  miles  long  and  60  broad  ;  the  last 
are  512  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  connected 
with  each  other  by  navigable  channels.  Between 
lakes  Superiour  and  Huron,  there  is  a  fall  of  twenty- 
three  feet ;  but  the  waters  of  these  lakes,  and  several 
smaller  ones,  fall  320  feet  into  lake  Ontario.  The 
cataract  of  Niagara,  where  these  waters  pass  over  a 
perpendicular  descent  of  160  feet,  is  a  remarkable 
natural  curiosity,  and  is  viewed  with  admiration 
by  travellers  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Lake  On- 
tario is  150  miles  long.  Champlain,  Winnipiseogee, 
Sunapee,  and  Moosehead,  are  smaller  lakes. 

The  principal  mountains  are  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains, the  Ozark,  the  White,  and  the  Allegany. 
The  greatest  elevation  of  the  Rocky  mountains  is 
12,500  feet.  

ADVENTURE  IN  THE  CUMBERLAND  MOUKTAIHg. 

Some  years  ago,  some  gentlemen  went  on  a 
hunting  excnrsion  to  the  Cumberland  mountains 
which  divide  Virginia  from  Kentucky.  They  es- 
tablished their  camp  in  a  wild,  seclwded  valley-* 
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and  made  preparations  for  a  week's  capital  sport 
Bat  on  the  first  day's  diyersion,  Captain  Stanwood, 
a  bravo  and  athletic  officer  in  the  army,  strayed 
away  from  his  companions  in  qnest  of  game — and 
after  wandering  about  for  some  hours,  was  obliged 
to  entertain  the  very  unwelcome  opinion  that  he 
had  lost  his  way.  But  accustomed  to  a  back- 
woods life — and  armed  with  a  good  rifle,  a  toma- 
hawk and  hunting-knife,  he  did  not  regard  the 
event  in  so  serioos  a  light  as  many  would  have 
doae — and  indeo^,  if  he  had  been  provided  with 
provisions,  he  v^ould  not  have  suffered  a  moment's 
uneasiness  about  the  matter. 

As  the  shades  of  night  began  to  fall,  he  struck 
a  liffht  with  the  fireworks  he  carried  in  his  pock- 
et, built  a  good  fire  with  the  dry  wood,  which  he 
found  in  abundance  around  him — placed  his  arms 
in  such  a  manner  that  he  could  seize  them  in  an 
instant  if  necessary,  then  stretched  himself  on  the 

Sound,  and,  overcome  with  the  fatigues  of  the 
y,  slept  soundly  until  morning.  He  then  arose, 
and  resumed  his  attempt  to  find  his  way  back  to 
the  camp.  He  soon  came  to  a  portion  of  this  un- 
explored wilderness,  where  the  trees  were  not 
large,  but  where  there  was  a  dense  growth  of  un- 
derwood— and  after  he  had  been  with  much  la- 
bour striving  to  make  his  way  through  it,  for 
about  an  hour,  he  became  aware  that  some  wild 
animal  was  following  in  his  footsteps.  He  could 
distinctly  hear  the  cracking  of  the  bushes — and 
could  now  and  then  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  crea- 
ture through  the  bushes  at  a  distance — ^yet  he  was 
unable  to  ascertain  the  species  of  animal,  which 
seemed  so  kindly  determined  to  cultivate  an  ac- 
quaintance. He,  however,  looked  to  the  priming 
of  his  rifle,  loosened  his  knife  in  the  sheath,  and 
prepared  himself  to  make  a  desperate  struggle, 
if  attacked. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  emerged  from  the 
thick  growth  of  underwood,  and  found  himself  on 
the  side  of  a  barren  mountain — where  the  rocks  | 
were  disposed  in  platforms  or  shelves,  one  over  the 
other,  and  extending  apparently  to  a  great  dis- 
tance. He  stepped  out  on  one  of  these  platforms, 
and  commenced  walking  ofl*  rapidly,  with  the  in- 
tention of  putting  as  much  space  as  possible  be- 
tween him  and  his  prowling  enemy — occasional- 
ly looking  back  to  learn  if  he  was  followed.  He 
had  not  gone  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards, 
before  he  saw  creeping  out  of  the  thicket,  with  a 
stealthy  pace,  an  enormous  panther,  or  catamount, 
which  took  a  ledge  above  him,  and  followed  after 
him,  apparently  resolved  that  they  should  not 
part  company  until  they  had  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  each  other's  merits. 

Captain  Stanwood,  although  brave  and  inured  to 
perils  by  flood  and  field,  well  knew  the  character 
of  his  cunning  but  ferocious  companion,  and  did 
not  feel  quite  so  much  at  his  ease,  as  if  a  deer, 
or  even  a  wolf  or  bear,  had  come  out  of  the  thick- 
et. He  knew  that  he  should  not  get  rid  of  the  pan- 
ther until  after  a  combat,  which  must  result  in 
the  death  of  one,  perhaps  both.  He  was  a  good 
marksman — but  he  well  knew  the  consequence  of 
only  wounding  his  antagonist — and  resolved  not 
to  fire  at  him  until  he  could  be  sure  of  lodging  a 
ball  in  his  heart — otherwise  the  ferocious  beast 
71 


would  mmg  npoa  Ua,  eed  ia  hi 
ny  tear  him  lirab  from  limb. 

They  journeyed  on  m  this  way  for  a  distance  of 
two  or  three  miles — whenever  Captain  Stanwood 
stopped,  his  enemy  on  the  ledfe  above  him  would 
also  stop  and  lie  down,  with  his  huge  paws  pro- 
jecting, cat-like,  from  his  breast,  as  if  ready  for 
a  sudden  spring.  At  length  Captain  Stanwood 
found  himself  approaching  the  termination  of  the 
rocky  ledge,  and  was  anxious  to  bring  the  afifair 
to  a  crisis,  before  he  entered  the  wood — where 
the  advantaflre  would  be  altogether  on  the  side  of 
his  grim  adversary.  Besides,  the  panther  had 
been  gradually  lessening  the  space  between  them, 
and  was  now  within  a  distance  of  not  more  than 
sixty  or  seventy  yards. 

He  stopped — the  panther  also  stopped — Captain 
Stanwood  looked  to  his  flint — and  primed  his  rifle 
with  fresh  powder.  He  also  took  his  hatchet 
and  knife  from  his  side,  and  placed  them  on  a 
rock,  breast  high,  against  whicn  he  was  standin|r, 
that  he  might  seize  them  at  once  if  his  rifle  should 
fail,  him,  and  he  be  compelled  to  grapple  hand  to 
hand  with  this  fiercest  and  most  dreaded  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  wilderness.  He  then  put  the 
rifle  to  his  eye  and  directed  it  toward  the  white 
spot  on  the  panther's  breast,  which  viras  visible 
from  the  spot  where  he  stood.  It.  was  an  anxious 
moment,  and  he  fancied  for  a  moment  that  his 
nerves  trembled.  He  knew  that  his  life,  perhaps, 
depended  on  the  accuracy  of  his  aim — and  he  re- 
solved to  suspend  operations  a  minute,  for  hia 
nerves  to  acquire  their  wonted  rigidity.  He  then 
again  coolly  raised  his  rifle,  put  it  to  his  shoulder, 
and  the  sharp  report  reverberated  from  the  sides 
of  the  mountain.  He  saw,  through  the  smoke, 
that  the  catamount  sprung  upward  six  or  eight 
feet,  and  then  fell  motionless  on  the  rock.  Cap- 
tain Stanwood  reloaded  his  rifle,  and  then  ascend- 
ed the  side  of  the  mountain,  until  he  reached  a 
spot  above  where  his  enemy  lay  extended — ^he 
fired  another  shot  at  his  head,  but  the  animal 
moved  not — and  he  was  convinced  that  it  waa 
dead.  He  then  found,  on  examination,  that  the 
first  shot  had  pierced  his  thorax,  and  perforated 
his  heart. 

Captain  Stanwood  went  on  his  way,  rejoieinar 
that  he  had  so  fortunately  escaped.  Ho'  entered 
the  forest  before  him,  and  pursued  a  diraetioa 
which  he  thought  would  take  him  to  the  camp« 
He  was  fatigued  and  hungry — ^but  late  in  the  . 
afternoon  a  black  bear  crossed  his  path— and 
uttering  a  half  stifled  growl,  seemed  inclined  to 
dispute  his  further  progress.  A  bullet  from  tbe 
Captain's  rifle,  however,  put  an  end  to  the  eon- 
test  before  it  had  hardly  begun — and  in  a  iew 
minutes  the  bear  was  flayed,  and  our  adventurer 
proceeded  on,  carrying  on  his  shoulders  the  shag- 
gy skin  of  the  animal,  and  enough  of  his  flesh  to 
serve  him  for  a  good  supper  and  breakfast  on  the 
following  day.  He  came,  about  sunset,  to  a  rocky 
ledge,  in  which  there  was  a  cave,  where  he  had 
some  idea  of  passing  the  night — and  was  aboet 
gathering  some  materials  for  a  fire,  when  he  eoe*^ 
eluded  to  proceed  on  his  way  as  long  as  the  twi- 
light lasted.  He  soon  reached  the  banks  of  • 
small  stream,  which  he  could  not  ford — and  which 
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te  totw  wtti  Wt  a  fe  w  heuvs^  w«Ik  Aroni  tiw  cwnp 

— and  cottcluded  to  retara  to  th«  cave,  eook  some     ANCIENT  FORT  IN  BUTLER  COUNTY,  OHIO, 
•apper  and  take  up  his  lodgiags  for  the  night—      In  the  number  of  the  Family  Magazine  for  May. 
and  in  the  morning,  resume  his  journey.  i839.  page  331,  mention  is  made  of  a  fort  in  BaOet 

It  was  quite  dark  when  he  reached  the  cave.  ^^„„^     ^^  a  diagram  of  it  was  promised.     But,  ^ 
He  entered  it,  placed  his  rifle  against  the  rock,  .  .  ,  ^^  ,  ,       ,  ®        ,.  .  .  j  •      t .  .  •      \n 

and  was  abouJ  "gathering  somelry  leaves  with  ^'  ^^°«  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^  disappointed  in  obtaining  ti>« 
which  the  floor  of  the  cave  was  covered,  when,  P'^P®'  instruments  for  taking  the  angles  and  meaan^ 
much  to  his  astonishment  and  horror,  he  grasped  ^^S  ^he  distances,  and  was  compelled  to  resort  to  the 
a  man's  foot!  He  sprang  back  and  caught  up  expedient  I  had  used  thirty  years  ago,  viz:  maip 
his  rifle — at  the  same  time  he  heard  the  individ-  suring  by  steps  and  taking  the  angles  by  a  tape  Um. 
ual,  whose  slumbers  he  had  thus  unceremonious-  The  accompanying  diagram  is  the  result  of  the  piooasi. 
ly  interrupted,  jump  up  and  seize  his  arms.    Stan-  m^.  McBride,  of  Hamilton,  in  his  map  of  Bote 

wood  yelled  out  in  a  voice  that  must  have  alarroed  ^^ . ,  .  «-  ^  n  u  4  ¥  lu       •      l  -a^ 

all  the  wild  beasts  within  earshot, «  Who's  there  \  ~'""y'  ^^  «"""  *  ""«"  **»•'•  >""  *  ^'^  """•  ^^ 
Speak  quick,  or  I  fire."  H^JHoun^gi 

The  occupant  of  the  cave  hastily  answered,  *'  A  *W^ 

friend !  don  t  fire,  Stanwood !  Vm  glad  I've  found 
you  at  last.'* 

Stanwood  recognised  the  voice  of  Captain  WiV- 
son,  an  old  friend  and  companion  in  arms,  who 
had  made  one  of  the  hunting  party — and  who,  it 
appeared,  had  started  that  morning  alone,  in  quest 
of  his  friend,  who,  he  rightly  imagined,  had  lost 
his  way.  He  had  hit  upon  his  track  in  the  after- 
noon, and  followed  it  to  the  spot  where  lay  the 
carcass  of  the  bear — and  continued  on  until  he 
came  to  the  cave,  where,  finding  that  Stanwood 
had  ^one  on,  Wilson,worn  out  with  fatigue,  re- 
solved to  abide  till  morning.  He  had  thrown 
himself  down  on  the  leaves,  and  had  just  fallen 
into  a  sound  sleep,  when  he  was  aroused  by  Stan- 
wood seizing  him  by  the  leg. 

The  friends  struck  a  light — made  a  rousing  fire, 
roasted  and  ate  some  huge  slices  of  "  bear's  ven- 
ison"— and  passed  a  comfortable  night  in  the  cave 
— and  the  next  morning  returned  to  •the  camp 
without  meeting  with  any  further  adventures. 

A,  C.  Gftteways— distant  from  each  other  ninetj  roda. 

rko  i/^r>  rvo  Aj^r^Z     Z    i       4        .:    •  B,  C,  F.  Breaches  of  the  embankmeDt  nuule  by  the  watm  of 

OSAGE  ORANGE.— Madura  Aurantiaae.  rains  which  accumulated  within. 

Tfl*  Osage  orange  is  a  native  of  Arkansas  and  ^^^<f  figm  C  toG, thiipr-two rods. 
Missouri,  where  it  rises  in  elegant  proportion  to  the  A.^^ Embankments  of  crescent  fonn  for  defendmg  tfas  » 
height  of  sixty  feet.     The   tree   is   deciduous   and  b,  B.  Spaces  without  embankment. 
hardy,  as  it  hais  endured  the  rigours  of  the  last  seven  C,  C»  C,  C.  Pits  of  two  or  three  hogftheads*  capacity  each, 
winters,  near  Boston,  and  is  one  of  the  most  orna-  ^*  At  this  angle  the  embankment  appears  to  have  been  compoe- 

mental  of  all  our  native  trees.     The  leaves  are  oval,  t,~.^\^'^  ^      ...    ^ 

,  ,  ^        r      ^       .-c  \     \.-   '  J  1  ^°®  ^P''^^  occupied  by  the  crescents,  within,  forms  a  sort  of  «» 

lanceolK^,  of  a  beautiful  shining  green,  and  bear  a     phiUicatre.  ,.««••-«*  «^- 

striking  resemblance  to  those  of  the  orange,  and  the      tu:^  f  ^  •     v    i  j  -n  t.  « 

woodUke  the  orange,  is  armed  with  loig  sharp  f  ^''  ^^^  "  ^'^^^'^^^  ^,  ^^^^  ^  «««'^'  ^^^^»  »^o 
spines.  The  trees  are  dioecious,  or  some  male  and  "vines,  and,  consequently,  on  the  ridge  between 
some  female,  therefore  requiring  more  than  one  tree  them.  It  certainly  (the  triple  vallum  notwithstand- 
Ibr  the  production  of  fruit ;  but  these,  however,  can-  ing)  was  not  a  position  of  great  strength  ;  for  an  en- 
Mt  be  distinguished  when  young.  The  fruit  is  emy  of  any  bravery  at  all,  only  armed  with  spears, 
h6ai*iful,butnoteatable  of  the  size  of  a  large  orange,  ^[^y.^  have  passed  along  the  gentle  slope  from  B  to 
or  a  golden  eolour,  and  the  trees  when  laden  with  t\  ^„*^f  u^^  ^u^*  ^^a  !-*«  •  .u  *  ■  j  r  i  j 
the  frSit  are  splendid.  The  wood  produces  a  fine  ^'  ^j  f  ^^^^''i^^'  and  entering  the  part  undefended, 
yellow  die.  It  is  valuable  for  furniture,  as  it  receives  ^^"*^  ^'^^^  enfiladed  the  besieged  by  occupying  the 
the  finest  poUsh.  It  is  remarkably  tough,  strong,  "^gner  ground  m  their  rear,  within  the  fort.  The 
and  elastick,  and  is  therefore  called  bouj-wood^  being  peninsula,  on  the  south  of  E,  seems  as  if  it  might 

f referred  by  the  Indians  to  all  other  wood  for  bows,  have  been  cultivated.  But  the  work  may  haVe  been 
t  is  also  supposed  to  be  the  most  durable  timber  in  but  an  outpost  for  the  defence  of  their  cornfields  on 
ahL'toSi'^^'''  ship-building  is  esteemed  prefer-  ^^  ^iami  bottoms,  contiguous.  There  is  another 
On%Jbest  Authority,  I  am  assured,  that  the  trees  "^^'^^  ""^*^  ^f«  perfect,  south-westerly  from  the 
•f  the  Osage  orange,  when  set  at  the  distance  of  »'x»^«»  «»  ^^7  he  seen  on  Mr.  B  s  map,  but  I  have 
fifteen  inches  asunder,  make  the  most  beautiful  as  ^^^  ^^  leisure  to  examine  it  particularly, 
well  as  the  strongest  hedge-fence  in  the  world,  through  N«  CaooaacAjrv. 

which  neither  men  nor  animals  can  pass. 
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CBIVALRT  m  EARLY  AMERICA. 

Tu  hblory  of  h^hnsm  and  cfaiTdry,  even  from 
Ae  days  of  ^  wariike  Benjamitee,  to  the  battle 
of  Waleiloo,  forniahee  nswith  no  records  of  prowess 
or  Takupons  deeds,  exeeeding  in  interest  and  romance, 
ifae  chronicles  of  early  chiralry  in  America.  The 
fwnark  may  seem  hazardous ;  since,  if  we  do  not 
ooncede  to  the  Egyptians,  the  Arabians,  and  the 
Oieeks  and  Romans,  that  superiority  which  the  Can- 
eosBian  claims  over^the  Mongul  race,  both  in  intellec- 
tual and  physical  organization,  we  not  only  exclude 
the  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  New  World,  from 
the  concomitant  advantages,  but  deny  their  chivalry 
the  interest  associated  with  the  refinement  of  an  en- 
lif^tened  and  dassic  people.  That  the  condition  of 
man,  however,  in  the  earliest  efforts  of  civilization 
in  America,  was  favourable  to  deeds  of  chivalry  and 
high  and  honourable  sentiment ;  and  that  their  mental 
capacities  have  been  greatly  underrated  by  modern 
historians,  may  be  gleaned  from  the  works  of  many 
of  the  Spanish  clergy,  whose  province  it  was  to  give 
futurity  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  aboriginal  cha- 
racter. 

Acosta,  Garces,  Zummagua  and  the  Abbe  D.  Fran- 
eiseo  Saviero  Glaviegero,  unite  in  classing  the  an- 
eient  Mexicans  among  the  most  enlightened  people 
ci  their  time ;  and  that  they  were  chivalrous  even 

•  to  the  Ughest  degree  of  etiquette,  may  be  deduced 
from  lustorical  records  of  their  heraldry,  codes  of  ho- 
nour and  national  pursuits.  Their  courage  was  un- 
doubted; their  skill  in  fortification  and  warfare, 
evincing  a  thorough  knowledge  of  military  tactics 
and  engineering ;-— yet,  under  the  chivalrous  tendency 
of  Aeir  laws,  their  native  ferocity  and  love  of  blood- 
shed, were  never  degraded  by  unnecessary  carnage. 
They  were  magnanimous  to  their  enemies,  courteous 
to  their  rivals,  adhesive  to  their  friends  and  humane 
to  alL  "  The  bravery  of  a  warrior,"  says  Gordon, 
**  was  not  estimated  so  much  by  the  number  of  foes  he 
dew  in  battle,  as  by  the  number  of  captives  he  made.'* 
It  is  related,  however,  of  a  neighbouring  tribe,  the 

■  Golhuas,  that  af\er  a  sanguinary  engagement,  they 
presented  themselves  before  their  general  with  their 
prisoners,  and  called  upon  the  Mexicans  to  exhibit 
similar  proofs  of  their  courage  ;  but  the  latter,  having 
taken  four  prisoners  only,  whom  they  did  not  pro- 
duce, were  reproached  with  cowardice.  Whereupon 
they  brought  forth  many  baskets  filled  with  the  ears  of 
the  enemy,  and  said,  **  Judge  from  these  witnesses 
bow  many  captives  we  might  have  made,  had  we  been 
inclined.  But  we  chose  rather  to  employ  our  time 
in  the  destruction  of  our  enemy  than  to  waste  it  in 
binding  them."  During  the  four  centuries  of  Mexi- 
can monarchy,  commencing  667,  to  the  destruction 
of  the  Foltecas,  chivalry  was  in  high  repute.  The 
neighbouring  races,  living  on  the  boundaries  of  the 
Mexican  empire?  among  whom  were  the  Ghechecne- 


baiw« 

tinguished  for  ^ir  knowledge  or  eidlivation  as  die 
latter.  On  the  ruins  of  the  Foltecas  the  Ghecheene* 
cas  founded  a  nation  far  superior  to  their  own  origi- 
nally. Nopaltzin,  son  of  their  king  Xotol,  married 
the  Foltecasian  virgin  Azcasochell.  Exclusive  of  his 
partiality  to  the  sex,  he  was  the  very  mirror  of  chi- 
valry ;  and  at  the  rejoicings  by  whidh  his  wedding 
was  celebrated,  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  ath^ 
letic  sports — wrestling,  boxing,  running,  and  fighting 
with  wild  beasts.  The  race  of  royal  warriors  who 
ascended  the  throne  successively  after  the  death  of 
Xotol,  were  Nopaltzin,  Hotzin,  Quinatzin,  Techot- 
lalla  and  others,  nearly  aU  distinguished  for  their  love 
of  glory,  heroism,  and  chivalry.  Of  the  dififerent 
races  dwelling  on  the  bounds  of  Mexico,  and  fie- 
quently  in  the  great  lake,  the  Mazahuas,  Taraseas, 
Meztecas,  Ghipanese,  Gohuscas  and  NahuallaseaS) 
the  most  renowned  in  arms  were  the  last-named 
— a  tribe,  however,  second  in  importance  to  the  Uas- 
callans,  from  their  warlike  bravery,  jealousy  of  ho- 
nour, chitalry,  and  association  with  American  his- 
tory. 

The  memorable  batde  of  Tescuco  was  fonght  by 
this  tribe,  and  is  thus  described  by  the  Abbe  Glavie- 
gero : — **  They  first  settled  in  a  petty  district  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  lake,  which,  becoming  too  straight 
for  their  numbers,  they  endeavoured  to  enlarge ;  and 
by  this  effort  drew  upon  themselves  the  enmity  of 
their  neighbours,  who  entered  into  a  confederacy 
against  them.  A  battle  ensued,  the  most  bloody  and 
memorable  in  Mexican  history  ;  in  which  the  Has- 
callans  pfoved  victorious,  and  covered  the  fields  with 
the  carcasses  of  their  enemies,  and  tinged  the  waters 
of  the  lake  with  their  blood.'*  From  this  period  to 
the  reign  of  Montezuma,  was  almost  entirely  a  suc- 
cession of  cruel  wars,  military  enterprizes  and  in- 
trigues, and  was  the  most  brilliant  era  in  the  history 
of  chivalry.  The  potent  emperor  Montezuma,  was 
doomed  to  witness  a  terrible  and  memorable  reversion 
in  the  condition  of  his  country.  It  was  presaged  by 
astrologers,  conjurors,  mystic  spirits  aiyl  boding 
phantoms,  that  die  downfall  of  the  Mexican  empire 
and  her  chivalry  was  at  hand.  Gortes  with  his  Spa^ 
nish  forces  soon  appeared  off  the  coast,  and  fulfilled 
the  prophecies. 

After  several  efforts  at  negotiating  a  commevsial 
intercourse  between  the  inhabitants,  Gortes  "  for  the 
second  time,"  says  Gordon,  **  set  forth  from  the 
island  of  GozUmel  on  the  4th  of  March.  Having 
doubled  the  cape  of  Gutochu,  Gortes,  instigated  by 
some  soldiers  who  had  been  with  Gordova  and  Gu- 
jalva,  was  disposed  to  land  and  chastise  the  inhabi- 
tants for  their  resistance  to  these  captains,  but  was 
deterred  by  the  remonstrances  of  his  pilots  and  the 
unfavourable  position  of  the  wind.  Thence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  river  Tobasco,  attracted  by  the  friend- 
ly conduct  of  the  inhabitants  towards  Gujalva,  and 
by  the  quantity  of  gold  he  had  obtaii^  there.     Gor- 
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tMf  kdiret«n  WMMirpmad  to  Aioofmr,  tkatlrom  €&m» 
ttttkBo  wn  ewme  the  dbposition  of  the  people  wae  totel- 
if  changed.  A  large  force  resisted  his  descent  with 
arms,  taming  a  deaf  ear  to  erery  amicable  OTorture 
whieh  he  made  them,  by  means  of  Aqnilar,  who  per- 
feeiij  understood  their  language.  After  an  obstinate 
eombat,  the  Spaniards  made  good  their  landing ;  and 
though  Cortes  chd  not  desire  to  commence  his  con- 
qnests  here,  nor  to  be  delayed  in  his  course,  he 
deemed  it  indispensable  to  reduce  dieir  confidence, 
and  chastise  the  presumption  of  his  present  enemies." 
This,  however,  was  easier  meditated  than  executed. 
He  had  to  deal  with  as  brave  and  intrepid,  though 
not  as  skilful,  a  people  as  his  own.  The  sequel  will 
show  I  *•  Cortes  drew  out  his  army  from  Tobasco, 
and  placed  it  in  an  elevated  and  advantageous  posi- 
tion, where  he  awaited  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 
Confident  in  their  numbers,  which  the  Spaniards 
have  given  at  forty  thousand,  the  Indians  rushed  im- 
petuously upon  the  lines,  regardless  of  the  discharge 
from  the  crossbows  and  arquebuses,  and  by  a  close 
oonfitct,  rendering  these  weapons  less  availid>le  ;  but 
they  were  unable  to  withstand  the  keen  and  enduring 
edge  of  the  Spanish  sword,  the  overwhelming  charge 
of  the  horses,  and  the  sweeping  desolation  of  the 
artillery ;  and  after  a  short  but  severe  contest,  this 
immense  army  was  put  to  rout,  with  the  loss  of  eight 
hundred  killed  and  many  more  wounded." 

To  follow  the  far*famed  warrior  and  emperor 
Montezuma  through  the  varied  vicissitudes  of  his 
li#B— to  note  individually  his  chivalrous  deeds  in  de- 
fenee  of  his  country — to  do  justice  to  his  character 
as  an  orator,  a  noble  and  a  hero,  and  to  give  even  a 
cursory  sket^  of  the  instrumentality  of  himself  and 
his  tribes  throughout  the  entire  Spanish  war,  in  en- 
deavouring to  resist  the  infringements  of  foreign  em- 
baBsies—- would  occupy  more  time  and  research  than 
our  present  task  admits  of  s  let  us  rather  refer  the 
reader  to  the  history  of  that  brightest  ornament  of 
ancient  chivalry. 

Meandme  the  discoveries  and  adventures  in  ano- 
ther quafter  of  the  infant  country,  were  fraught  with 
interest  and  romance.  Captain  Smith  had  been  pro- 
secuting vigilantly  his  researches  in  Virgiiya,  where 
he  met  with  his  extraordinary  reverses  of  fortune  with 
die  Powhatans.  His  capture,  and  release  through 
the  interposition  of  the  immortal  heroine  Pocahon- 
tas, are  too  well  known  to  need  repetition.  That 
generosity  and  gratitude  were  as  characteristic,  how- 
ever, of  the  North  American  Indito,  as  high  and 
chivalrous  sentiment,  may  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing extract: — <* Smith,  while  a  prisoner,  suffered 
greatly  from  the  excessive  coldness  of  the  weather, 
and  would  have  sufifered  more  but  for  an  unexpected 
relief.  An  Indian  named  Mocassator,  brought  him 
his  jfotme— as  Smith  calls  it — perhaps  a  fur  mantle 
or  blanket,  and  gave  it  to  him  professedly  in  requital 
of  certain  beads  and  toys  which  Smith  had  given 
him  at  Jamestown^  immediately  after  his  arrival  in 


Virginia."  The  Powhatan  tribe  was  one  of  ibe 
most  powerful  and  formidable  in  Virginia  during  the 
eariy  wars  with  the  English.  The  great  chief  him< 
8^  was  as  provefbial  for  his  Inugbty  d^nitj  lad 
martial  demeanor,  and  devotion  to  chivalry,  at  fiyr  lui 
cruelty  and  severity.  His  i^owned  brother,  0]» 
chancanough,  was  also  a  high-minded  wairior,  id 
one  who  played  a  oonsj^uous  part  in  die  terrible 
massacre  of  1622.  The  Indian  mode  of  war&nii 
seen  to  advantage  in  Thatcher's  description  of  tk 
massacre.  *'  A  certain  hour  was  agreed  upon  to  enson 
a  simultaneous  assault  in  every  direction.  The  n- 
rious  tribes  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  were  dran 
together  and  stationed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mvenl  ^ 
places  of  massacre,  with  a  celerity  and  precisioB  im- 
paralleled  in  the  annals  of  the  continent  One  bj 
one  they  followed  each  other  in  profound  sikDee, 
treading  as  nearly  as  possible  in  each  others'  stepi, 
and  adjusting  the  long  grass  and  branches  which  th^ 
displaced.  They  halted  at  a  short  distance  from  tk 
setUement  and  waited  in  death-like  stiUness  for  ds 
signal  of  attack."  The  issue  is  one  of  those  sppit 
ling  events  so  frequent  in  Indian  warfare.  In  oM 
hour  fell  tiiree  hundred  and  forty-seven  men,  woonb 
and  children  :  yet  we  are  not  to  estimate  by  thii 
calamitous  effort  of  the  Indian  warriors,  either  to 
courage  or  their  chivalry.  They  fought  for  libei^; 
they  were  a  persecuted  race  ;  and  their  codes  of  hs* 
nour,  though  differing  fVom  those  of  the  En^ 
were  not  violated  by  any  advantage  they  thoo^pi*- 
per  to  take.  An  instance  of  this  uncompromittf 
jealousy  of  power,  is  related  of  the  chief  Opedn 
canough,  who  afler  the  massacre  took  not  the  W 
trouble  to  conceal  his  hostility.  **  He  retonat  i 
haughty  answer  to  the  first  demand  made  upesbia 
for  the  redemption  of  the  English  captives;  v^ 
trampled  under  foot  the  picture  of  the  English  moi* 
arch,  which  was  sent  to  him  as  a  comptimeiA 
The  occasion  of  the  massacre  is  no  less  chancteiistie 
of  the  Indian  than  the  terrible  event  itself.  A  n"- 
der  was  committed  on  a  trader  named  MorgBabj 
the  celebrated  war-captain  Nemattanow,  a  chaneUr 
reputed  among  his  people  as  protected  by  ibe  De^ 
himself,  having  in  all  his  skirmishes  with  die  ^fg- 
lish,  escaped  without  a  wound.  «*  From  this  sefl* 
dent,"  says  Thatcher,  ••  seconded  by  his  own  airiii- 
tion  and  craft,  he  obtained  at  length  the  repntaliBB 
of  being  invulnerable  and  immortal."  Having  bi« 
taken  prisoner  for  the  murder  of  Morgan,  and  cn> 
ing  his  captors  infinite  trouble  in  his  passage  tot 
neighbouring  settlement,  they  shot  him  down,  "h 
his  last  moments"  continues  the  biographer,  **p 
most  earnestly  besought  of  tliem  two  great  favoart- 
never  to  make  it  known  that  he  was  killed  by  a  b» 
let ;  and  secondly,  to  bury  him  among  the  EngliA 
that  the  certain  knowledge  and  monument  of  10 
mortsdity  might  still  be  conceided  from  the  oghtcf 
his  countrymen." 
~  Throughout  the  entire  struggle  with  the  BngW 
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aad  early  setders,  instaaoM  of  chiyalry  and  heroism 
were  daily  witnessed ;  and  particularly  during  king 
Philip's  war  against  the  eolonists.  Tlie  most  pow- 
eiful  chiefs  after  this  date  were,  Canonicus  and  Mian- 
tomo,  renowned  for  dieir  transactions  with  Roger 
Williams,  in  1664.  Uncas,  the  hero  of  *'  the  Mone- 
dians,"  Passacus,  Pexham,  Ninigret,  Pekoath,  Sas- 
sacus,  the  murderer  of  Captain  Stone,  Pomham,  sa- 
chem of  Shanniot,  Chanonchet,  Weetamore,  Passa- 
oonnay  and  Wonolancet,  all  renowned  for  their  cou« 
rage  and  success  in  arms. 

It  would  require  the  limits  of  a  large  dictionary^ 
however,  to  give  an  historical  sketch  of  every  distin- 
guished warrior  up  to  the  times  of  Black  Hawk  and 
Red  Jacket.  Let  a  few  illustrations  of  some,  show 
farther  their  early  chivalry.  One  of  the  most  re- 
nowned chieftains,  was  Piskaret,  in  his  own  day  the 
most  celebrated  in  the  North.  **  He  and  his  four 
comrades  solemnly  devoted  themselves  to  the  pur- 
pose of  redeeming  the  sullied  glory  of  their  country, 
at  a  period  when  the  prospect  of  conquest,  and  per- 
haps of  defence,  had  already  become  desperate. 
They  set  out  for  Trois  Rivieres  in  one  canoe,  each 
of  them  being  provided  with  three  muskets,  which 
they  loaded  severaUy  with  two  bullets,  connected  by 
a  small  chain  ten  inches  in  length.  In  Sorrel  river 
they  met  with  five  boats  of  the  Iroquois,  each  having 
on  board  ten  men.  As  the  parties  rapidly  came  toge- 
ther, the  Audirondacks  pretended  to  give  themselves 
up  for  lost,  and  began  howling  the  death-song.  This 
yfdM  continued  till  their  enemy  was  just  at  hand. 
They  then  suddenly  ceased  singing,  and  fired  simul- 
taneously on  the  five  canoes.  The  charge  was  re- 
peated with  the  arms  which  lay  ready  loaded ;  and 
the  slight  birches  of  the  Iroquois  were  torn  asunder, 
and  the  frightened  occupants  tumbled  over  as  fast  as 
possible.  Piskaret  and  his  comrades,  after  knocking 
as  many  of  them  on  the  head  as  they  pleased,  reser- 
ved the  remainder  to  feed  their  revenge,  which  was 
soon  afterwards  done  by  burning  them  alive  in  the 
most  cruel  tortures."  Whoever  has  read  Washington 
Irving's  "  Astoria"  and  "  Rocky  Mountains,"  must 
have  been  struck  with  the  graphic  descriptions  of  the 
wars  between  the  Crows  and  Blackfeet,  and  the 
beautiful  character  given  of  the  more  civilized  and 
less  warlike  tribe,  the  Nes  Perces.  James'  **  Chi 
valry  and  the  Crusades"  abounds  not  with  more 
thrilling  adventure  and  daring  exploit.  Associated, 
as  those  wild  and  picturesque  regions  are,  with  the 
habits  and  customs  of  their  tribes,  records  of  their 
wandering  life  must  ever  possess  an  interest  of  the 
Qiost  absorbing  character,  to  the  lovers  of  romance 
and  chivalry.  When  will  they  cease  to  sympathise 
with  the  immortal  bard,  who  chaunts  the  praise  to 
ralourj — 

**  While  the  kindliug  of  life  m  his  boaom  remains, 
Shall  victor  extdt,  or  in  death  be  laid  low. 
With  hit  bade  to  the  field  and  hit  feet  to  the  ibe ! 
And  learing  in  battle  no  Mot  on  hk  name, 
Look  proodly  to  heaven  from  hia  death-bed  of  fame !" 


Retnni  we  to  the  last  of  a  long  line  of  chioii  tbt 
orator,  statesman  and  warrior,  Red  Jacket.  On  hk 
death  at  the  Seneca  village  near  Bofialo,  hk  tribe 
sung  the  death-song  of  their  country,  and  recoonted 
the  exploits  and  the  virtues  of  him  whom  tbey  w«M 
to  bear  to  his  last  home.  **  They  rememberad,** 
says  Thatcher,  **  his  own  pathetic  appeal-—^  who 
shall  take  my  place  among  my  people!'  They 
thought  of  the  ancient  glory  of  their  natiout  and  they  , 
looked  around  them  on  its  miserable  remnant  The 
impression  was  irresistable.  Tears  trickled  dowa 
the  cheeks  of  the  brave  comrades  of  die  dead^  Wefi 
might  they  weep  !  He  that  lay  before  them  was  in- 
deed the  kst  of  the  Senecas !  The  strong  warrior^s 
arm  was  mouldering  into  dust,'  and  the  eye  of  the 
orator  was  cold  and  motionless  forever  !" 

Forever !  O  heavenly  word !  Soon  will  the  £Ued 
race  sleep  the  eternal  sleep  !  The  Goee  heppjr 
people  are  dwindling  away.  The  chivalrous  raeoy 
who  contended  with  warriors  as  noble  as  themselves, 
are  hunted  with  bloodhounds !  Well  might  they 
exclaim  <*  Tfliy  persecutest  thou  us  even  unio 
death  r'  J.  R.  B. 


LINES  ON  REVISITINO  THE  COUNTRY. 

I  STAND  upon  my  native  hills  again, 

Broad,  ronnd,  and  green,  that,  in  die  southern  sky. 
With  garniture  of  waving  grass  and  grain, 

Orchards  and  beechen  forests,  basking  lie ; 
While  deep,  the  sunless  glens  are  scooped  between^ 
Where  brawl  o'er  shallow  beds  the  streams  i 


JL  lisping  voice  and  glancing  eyes  are  near, 
And  ever-restleas  steps  of  one,  who  now 

Gathers  the  blossoms  of  her  fourth  bright  year ; 
There  plays  a  grladeess  o'er  her  fair  young  brow* 

As  breaks  the  vaned  scene  upon  her  sight, 

Upheaved,  and  spread  in  verdure  and  in  light ; 

For  I  have  taught  her,  with  delighted  eye. 
To  ffaze  upon  the  mountains ;  to  behold 

With  deep  affection,  the  pare,  ample  sky, 
And  clouds  around  the  blue  abysses  rolled. 

To  love  the  song  of  waters,  and  to  hear 

The  melody  of  winds  with  charmed  ear. 

Here  I  have  'scaped  the  city's  stifling  heat. 
Its  horrid  sounds,  and  its  nollnted  air; 

And  where  the  season's  milaer  fervors  beat, 
And  gales,  that  sweep  the  forest  borders,  bear 

The  song  of  bird  and  sound  of  runeing  stream, 

Have  come  awhile  to  wonder  and  to  dmna. 

Ay,  flame  thy  fiercest,  sun  :  thou  canst  not  wake. 
In  this  pure  air,  the  plague  that  walks  unseen  ; 

The  maize  leaf  and  the  maple  bough  but  take 
From  thy  fierce  heats  a  deeper,  glossier  green ; 

The  mountain  wind,  that  faints  not  in  thy  ray. 

Sweeps  the  blue  steams  of  pestilence  away.  - 

The  mountain  wind^-most  spiritual  tiling  of  all 
The  wide  earth  knows-^when,  in  the  sultry  timet 

He  stoops  him  from  his  vast  cerulean  hall, 
He  seems  the  breath  of  a  celestial  clime,— 

As  if  from  heaven's  wide>open  gates  did  flow 

Health  and  refreshment  on  the  world  below. 

BavAVTb 
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REBIAREABLE  DISCOVERY. 

It  b  well  knowa  to  our  readers,  that  among  the 
many  natural  curiosities  found  in  the  extensi/e  caves 
and  grottoes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great  Laurel 
Ridge,  (Cumberland  mountains,)  many  human  skel- 
etons and  bones  of  animals  have  been  discovered, 
some  of  them  in  a  petrified  state.  These  caves 
abound  in  prodigious  vaulted  apartments  and  cham- 
bers, which,  when  viewed  by  torch-light,  exhibit 
scenes  of  gloomy  grandeur  which  astonish  the 
beholder.  Several  petrified  trees  have  also  been 
discovered  on  the  banks  of  the  river  near  this  ridge, 
as  also  bones  of  mammoths,  and  other  animals  whose 
races  are  now  extinct. 

But  the  most  remarkable  discovery  that  has  ever 
been  made  in  this  part  of  the  country — if  not  the 
greatMt  natural  curiosity  in  the  world,  was  brought 
to  light  on  Sunday,  twenty-fourth  January,  by  two 
scientifick  gentlemen  with  whom  we  are  acquainted, 
and  who  are  now  in  town.  They  have  been  for 
several  weeks  exploring  the  caves  above  alluded  to, 
and  gathering  such  curiosities  as  they  wished  to  car- 
ry away  with  them. 

They  are  provided  for  this  purpose  with  a  boat  of 
gum-elastick,  and  capable  of  buoying  two  persons. 
With  this  boat,  and  other  conveniences  procured  for 
die  purpose,  they  will,  undoubtedly,  before  they  leave 
their  task,  penetrato  every  accessible  hole  in  the 
west  Cumberland  mountains — for  they  are  deter- 
mined to  spend  the  whole  season  among  them. 

The  wonderful  discovery  which  will  now  shortly 
b«  presented  to  the  publici,  is  three  petrified  bodies 
Mitre,  one  of  a  dog,  and  two  human  l>odies,  one  of 
tham  holding  a  spear.  It  is  believed  by  these  gen- 
tlemen, that  all  three  of  the  bodies  may  be  removed 
from  their  position  in  a  perfect  state — though  the 
dog,  being  in  a  lying  posture  upon  a  flat  rock,  it 
wifi  undoubtedly  be  a  ^fficult  task  to  remove  it  un- 
injured. The  human  bodies  appear  to  be  those  of 
men — probably  hunters.  Their  clothing  can  hardly 
be  distinguished — but  still  it  is  evident  that  that  too 
was  in  a  measure  turned  into  stone.  They  are  de- 
scribed thus :  One  sitting,  with  the  head  leaned  as 
it  were  against  a  projecting  rock,  and  the  other 
standing,  with  a  spear  balanced  in  his  hand,  as 
though  ne  was  surprised,  and  had  just  started  on  a 
quick  walk.  The  dog  lies  as  if  crouched  in  terrour, 
Mr  about  to  make  a  spring — ^but  the  features,  or  body, 
is  BOt  distinct  enough  to  determine  which  position. 

This  wonderful  formation  cannot  be  accounted  for 
ia  any  other  way,  than  that  these  persons  were  bu- 
ried by  some  terrible  convulsion  of  nature.  The  cave 
ia  wluch  they  were  found,  is  full  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  feet  into  the  mountain,  and  is  situated 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond  what  is  called  Mam- 
moth Grotto,  in  a  direct  line.  The  entrance  to  the 
place  is  difficult,  and  it  is  thought  that  it  was  never 
beliMe  attempted  at  all.  At  the  foot  of  the  entrance 
of  the  eave  is  a  conaideraUe  Inrook  of  water,  which 
appears  to  gather  from  all  parts  of  it.  There  is  also 
a  valley  thence  to  the  river.  The  gentlemen  who 
have  made  this  interesting  discovery,  are  making 
•etive  preparations  to  bring  away  the  bodies,  which 
dMy  iDtend  to  have  forwarded  to  New  York. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  we  have  had  an  in- 


Titatkm  to  visit  the  cave  and  bodies,  wtiich  we  sbsH 
most  certainly  accept.  We  have  hitherto  declined 
to  mention  the  names  of  the  persr ns  to  whom  we 
have  alluded  in  this  account  One  of  them  is  a 
wealthy  English  gentleman,  resident  of  Philadel- 

?hia,  John  Chester,  Esq.,  and  his  companion  ii  Mr. 
acob  L.  Davis,  a  Philadelphian.  The  object  of 
their  scientifick  researches,  is  principally  their  own 
gratification.  We  shall  next  week  give  our  reziders 
some  further  particulars  relative  to  the  position  of 
the  cave,  dz^c,  which  our  visit  will  enable  us  to  do 
Hamflton  (Tenn.)  Observer. 

LYNCH  LAW. 

Lynch  Law  had  its  origin  in  1780,  as  known  by 
that  appellation,  in  a  combination  of  the  citizens  of 
Pittsylvania,  Virginia,  entered  into  for  the  purpose 
of  suppressing  the  depredations  of  a  trained  band  of 
horse-thieves  and  countorfeiters,  whose  well-concert- 
ed schemes  had  bidden  defiance  to  the  ordinary  laws 
of  the  land,  and  whose  success  encouraged  and  em- 
boldened them  in  their  outrages  upon  the  community 
A  lato  number  of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger 
contains  a  copy  of  the  constitution,  dated  Sept  22, 
1780,  adopted  for  their  government  in  visiting  the 
guilty  offenders  with  summary  justice,  which,  from 
its  having  been  drawn  up  by  Col.  William  Lynch  of 
that  coimtv,  has  given  the  name  of  Lj^nek  Law  to  the 
summary  infliction  of  punishment  by  private  and  un- 
authorized individuals  ever  since.  The  Editor  says 
he  is  informed  by  a  member  of  the  association,  that 
its  efforts  were  completely  successful  in  anrestiag 
the  ravages  of  the  lawless  miscreants  af^inst  when 
they  were  directed. 

ANCIENT  MANUSCRIPT  FOR  THE  GOSPELS. 

Thb  Rev.  H.  Todd  gave  lately  to  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  a  short  account  of  the  manuscript  of  four 
Gospels,  of  the  seventh  century,  and  in  Irish  charac- 
ters, which  is  preserved  in  the  library  of  his  Grace  the 
Archbishop  of  Cantorbury,  at  Lambeth.  The  voluaae 
is  a  small  quarto,  in  the  minuto  hand  called  Carolioe, 
common  to  ail  Europe  in  the  reign  of  Charlemagne^ 
but  now  used  only  in  Ireland,  and  known  as  the 
Irish  character.  The  present  volume  appears  to 
have  belonged  to  Melbridgid  Mac  Dornan,  or  Mac 
Toman,  who  was  Archbishop  of  Armagh  in  the  nindi 
century,  and  died  A.  D.  925.  By  him  it  was  prob- 
ably sent  to  Aihelstan,  king  of  the  Anglo  Saxons 
who  presented  it  to  the  city  of  Cantorbury. 

The  facts  are  inferred  from  an  inscriptioa  in 
Anglo-Saxon  charactors,  (and  in  the  hand  of  the 
ninth  or  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,^  which  oc« 
curs  on  a  blank  page  immediately  (oWowitfg  the  gen- 
ealogy  in  the  first  chapter  of  St.  Matthew.  The  ^fo- 
covery  of  this  manuscript  and  the  satisfactory  proof 
which  facts  afford  of  its  Irish  origin,  are  important, 
as  adding  another  to  the  many  instances  with  which 
we  are  already  acquainted,  of  the  employment  of 
Irish  scribes  in  the  transcription  of  the  Scriptures 
dining  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries.  It  is  now 
ascertained  that  almost  all  the  sacred  books  so 
highly  venerated  by  the  Ando-Saxon  Church,  and 
leU  by  her  early  bishops  as  heir- looms  to  their  re- 
spective sees,  were  obtained  in  Ireland  or  from  Irish 
scribes. 
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[Falls  of  Montmoiency.] 


AMERICAN  LANDSCAPE. 


Among  the  many  attractions  which  are  presented 
to  the  traveller  in  America,  the  different  falls  are 
not  the  least  interesting.  The  falls  of  Niagara  are 
c^ebrated  throughout  the  civilized  world,  as  (Mie  of 
tbe  grandest  and  the  most  sublime  spectacles  to  be 
found  in  the  universe.  Among  falls  of  a  jsecondary 
character,  those  represented  in  the  illustrationi  the 
(alls  of  Montmorency,  deserve  notice ;  and  although 
tbe  scenery  around  them  is  by  no  means  as  impres- 
mve  as  at  Niagara,  yet  the  true  lover  of  nature — ^he 
who  looks  with  the  eye  of  an  enthusiast  upon  the 
sublime  and  the  beautiful,  as  it  came  from  the  hand 
of  the  Creator — can  spend  many  an  hour  of  pleas- 
ure tad  delight,  in  watching  the  Montmorency,  as  it 
eomes  rushing  and  thundering  down  the  steep  preci- 
pice, sending  forth  its  rainbows  of  light  spray,  in 
token  of  joy  that  the  rough  way  is  passed  over,  and 
that  its  waters  may  afterward  roll  on  in  peace  and 
ijmet. 

The  falls  of  Montmorency  are  situated  in  the  river 
of  the  same  name,  distant  from  six  to  seven  miles 
below  Quebeck.  The  river  shoots  in  a  sheet  over  a 
Tast  precii»ce;  its  breadth  at  the  top  of  the  cascade 
is  about  one  hundred  feet ;  its  perpendicular  descent 
is  about  two  hundred  and  forty  feet.  The  banks 
on  each  side  of  it  are  smooth  and  precipitous ;  their 
sammits  are  crowned  with  trees,  while  a  mill  is 
perched  high  upon  the  verge  of  the  fall. 


RESOURCES  OF  ILLINOIS. 

A  COARSE  freestone,  much  used  in  building,  is 
dug  from  quarries  near  Alton,  on  the  Mississippi, 
wbre  it  exists  in  large  bodies.  Large  masses  of 
rock,  of  granite  formation,  and  roundish  in  form,  are 
•eattered  over  the  surface  of  the  prairies.  They  are 
vroally  called  by  the  inhabitants  *'  lost  rocks.*'  They 
ireigh  from  one  thousand  to  ten  or  twelve  thousand 


pounds — are  entirely  detached,  and  are  frequently 
found  at  the  distance  of  several  miles  from  any  quar- 
ry. But  there  never  has  been  a  quarry  of  granite 
discovered  in  the  state.  These  stones  are  denomi- 
nated in  mineralogy,  boulders.  The  fact  of  their 
existence  in  several  parts  of  the  state ;  that  they 
are  a  species  of  granite  ;  that  they  are  usually  found 
on  the  surface,  or  are  partially  imbedded  in  the  soil 
of  the  prairies,  which  is  considered,  by  some,  of  di- 
luvial formation  ;  have  given  rise  to  a  question  of 
difficult  solution  concerning  their  history. 

We  have  in  part  anticipated  the  class  of  vegeta- 
ble productions,  by  a  notice  of  the  principal  treei 
and  shrubs  that  exist  in  this  state.  Black-walnut 
is  extensively  used  for  building  materials  and  cabi- 
net work,  and  is  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  a  general  substitute  for  the  pine  in  the 
uses  of  household  furniture. 

Grape- rines  are  found  indigenous  and  abundant 
in  most  parts  of  the  state,  yielding  grapes  which 
might  be  profitably  made  into  excellent  wine.— 
Foreign  vines  are  easily  cultivated.  But  the  indi* 
genous  vines  are  found  in  every  variety  of  soil ; 
twined  with  every  little  grove  in  the  prairies  and 
barrens  ;  and  curling  themselves  to  the  tops  of  the 
loftiest  trees  that  rise  in  the  beauty  and  luxuriance 
of  their  growth  from  the  rich  soil  of  the  bottoms.  In 
the  infancy  of  settlement,  the  French  made  wine  in 
such  abundant  quantities,  as  to  make  it  an  article  of 
export  to  their  native  country,  itself  celebrated  for  it* 
'*  blushing  vinehills."  But  the  proper  authorities  of 
the  old  lungdom  prohibited  the  introduction  of  wine 
from  Illinois,  as  it  might  injure  the  sale  of  their  own 
steple  article.  It  is  stated  in  one  of  the  niagaxinet 
of  the  country,  that  so  prolifick  are  the  vines,  one 
gentleman  made  twenty-seven  barrels  of  wine  with 
very  little  labour,  in  his  own  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. And  as  it  will  appear,  in  a  continued  consid- 
eration of  this  state,  that  com  is  one  of  its  important 
productions,  we  have  here  the  old  scriptural  standard 
of  prosperity  and  luxury — a  country  abounding  widi 
*'  com  and  wine."  Chicago  Amerietn. 

Pride,  like  the  magnet,  constantly  poiftta  to  OM 
object,  self;  but  unlike  the  magnet,  it  has  no  attraol* 
ive  p^le,  but  at  all  points  repels. 
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Cult  Fom  Food.— Humboldt  says  the  Oitomaquet 
OB  the  banks  of  the  Meta  and  the  Orinoco,  feed  on  a 
fatt  unctuous  earih,  or  a  species  of  pipe-clay,  tinged 
with  a  little  red  oxyd  of  iron.  They  collect  it  very 
carefully,  knead  it  into  balls  of  four  or  six  inches  in 
diameter,  which  are  slightly  baked  before  a  alow  fire. 
Whole  stacks  of  this  provision  are  seen  piled  up  be- 
fore their  doors.  When  oaten,  they  are  soaked  a  lit- 
tle time  in  water;  "hnd  each  individual  consumes,  on 
an  average,  about  a  pound  a  day.  Sometimes  the 
dish  is  made  a  little  richer,  by  the  addition  of  two  or 
three  lizards,  mixed  with  fern  roots. 

AMERICAN  SCENERY. 


MONTGOMERY-PLACE,  DUTCHESS  CO.  N.  Y. 

If  there  it  anything  for  which  I  am  grateful,  it 
18  that  I  was  born  m  New  York.    I  love  the 

Gtriot  names  of  her  Jay,  her  Clinton,  and  her 
orris  ;  and  bless  the  mother  that  could  give  to 
the  Union  such  jewels,  to  enrich  by  their  light 
the  halo  which  shines  around  the  head  of  Wash- 
ington. Our  mountains,  too — ^who  can  look  upon 
the  Hiflrhlands  and  not  feel  a  native  pride  swell 
within  nim  ;  and  while  his  heart  answers  to  that 
mysterious  influence,  which  visits  us  while  com- 
muning with  such  mighty  features  of  God's  crea- 
tion— those  watchtowers  of  Time — ^who  does  not 
also  confess  that  o^er  power,  which  borrows  from 
early  story  and  legend,  recollections  that,  laid  up 
ID  our  "  boyhood's  prime,"  bring  back  upon  us 
the  fervor  of  young  thoughts,  as  we  exclaim — 

"  This  is  my  own,  my  native  land.** 

And  there,  too,  is  the  Hudson — ^the  household 
god  of  onr  state — ^which,  unasked,  showers  a 
wealthy  blessing  aupon  all ;  holding  an  equal 
patronage  over  all  the  interests  which  concur  to 
form  an  intelligent,  generons,  and  wealthy  people. 
Tfane  will  enrich  its  banks,  until,  like  the  Nile, 

^  It  will  be  seen  to  ^lide 
'Moog  shrines  and  marble  cities  on  each  side. 
Glittering  like  jewels  strung  along  a  chain." 

I  was  induced,  about  the  middle  of  October,  to 
visit  that  beautiful  seat,  Montgomery-place,  situ- 
ated  upon  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson,  and  thirty 
miles  from  the  city  of  that  name.  Its  present 
p? Qprietress  is  the  widow  of  the  late  Edward  Liv- 
ingston— a  man  whom  none  knew  but  to  love  and 
revere,  who  has  earned  a  place  among  the  honor- 
ed great  by  the  union  of  eminent  abilities  as  a 
statesman  with  the  richest  attainments  as  a  jurist. 
FiUiEg  a  variety  of  honorable  offices,  each 
witnessed  his  fidelitv  and  devoted  trust,  and  all 
were  embellished  and  dignified  by  his  accomplish- 
ed mind  and  polished  manners.  Even  party  ran- 
e0ar,  which  has  tarnished  the  bright  fame  of  some 
of  our  most  eminent  and  gifted  statesmen,  has 
left  his  name  untouched.  The  humanity  which 
bteathes  throughout  his  "  Penal  Code"  has  con- 
secrated his  fame  among  the  few  who  lie  in  a 
more  honored  sepulture  than  Westminster  Ah- 
hey  whose  names  are  worn  next  the  heart  of  the 
levers  of  mankind. 

The  immediate  age  of  the  philanthropist  is 


rarely  jost  to  his  merits.    BewOdefed  by    the 

flare  of  some  great  political  movement,  or  stv^i- 
ed  by  the  magnitude  of  some  present  event,  it 
is  diverted  from  a  proper  attention  to  those 
humane  and  benevolent  spirits  who  are  maturing, 
in  tranquil  thought,  schemes  which  embrace  the 
amelioration  of  crime  and  the  gradual  improve- 
ment of  social  happiness.  But  this  false  and 
partial  estimate  will  be  corrected  by  time.  Pos^ 
terity,like  those  E^^tian  judges  who  satin  judge- 
ment upon  the  actions  of  the  dead,  are  undazzled 
by  pomp,  and  unseduced  by  bribes.  In  its  eyes, 
events  which  now  swell  and  fill  the  world  with 
gaping  wonder,  shrink  into  their  own  proper,  in- 
significant measure:  Candor  brushes  away  the 
tinsel  which  plated  in  such  brilliancy,  meanness 
and  vice ;  Truth  extinguishes  the  fires  of  envy, 
which,  kindled  in  prejudice,  were  fed  by  the  vir- 
tues of  the  good,  the  noble,  and  the  wise. 

The  plan  of  criminal  punishment  which  absorb 
ed  much  of  Mr.  Livingston's  attention,  and  whose 
merciful  provisions  attest  his  humane  disposition, 
will  be  appreciated^  but  not  in  this  age.  When 
that  intensity  of  feeling  and  action  which  now 
renders  the  American  community  almost  incapa- 
ble of  cool  reflection,  which  inflames  into  such  a 
restless  pursuit  after  wealth  and  distinction,  every 
profession  and  class,  shall  have  been  sobered ; 
men  will  find  time  to  examine  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  two  codes,  and,  enlightened  bv  the 
facts  which  experience  will  have  accumulated, 
will  be  preparea  to  resign  opinions  which,  unsup- 
ported by  arguments,  rest  only  in  prejudice. 
That  such  will  be  the  result,  few  can  hesitate  to 
believe  who  have  marked  the  legitim<ite  influence 
of  civilization  upon  the  penalties  of  law. 

I  cannot  accuse  myself  of  wandering,  in  thus 
speaking  of  the  public  services  and  judicial  la- 
bours of  Mr.  Livingston.  His  elegant  seat,  to 
which  he  often  retreated  to  forget  for  awhile  the 
burden  of  his  official  duties,  and  to  share  in  the 
free  converse  and  receive  the  fi;rateful  and  assid- 
uous devotion  of  his  accomplished  family^  is  filled 
with  mementoes  of  its  former  honored  proprietor, 
which  recall  to  the  mind  the  traits  of  his  charac- 
ter and  the  varied  incidents  of  his  public  life. 
Not  without  profit^  too,  is  it  to  contemplate  the 
services  of  one  whom  the  country  ^^  delighted  to 
honor ;"  who  preserved,  amrd  every  elevation,  a 
fame  unsullied  ;  who  rose  upon  the  ruins  of  none, 
and  who  might  sav  with  him  of  Athens,  ^*  that 
not  one  citizen  had  put  on  mourning  on  his  ac- 
count j"  but  of  whom  it  might  be  said  at  his 
death,  that  each  citizen  lamented  a  public  bene- 
factor taken  away.  It  is  from  the  study  of  such 
examples  that  the  young  citizen  can  best  mould 
his  ambition  5  and  virtue  derives  a  double  vi^or 
and  power  horn  the  incentives  which  imbodied 
goodness  thus  furnishes.  Too  apt  are  we,  also, 
in  the  strife  and  turmoil  of  to-day,  in  "  the  golden 
chase  of  life,"  to  forget  those  whose  bones  rest 
under  our  green  sward,  but  whose  labors  flourish 
in  silent  blessings  upon  the  country. 

"  As  firom  the  wing  the  sky  no  scar  retains, 
The  parted  wave  no  furrow  firom  the  keel," 

so  fades  away  in  the  minds  of  men  the  remeniP* 
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bnnce  of  tkote  who  sowed  the  harrett  from  which 
they  are  reyelling  in  plenty.  We  mast,  like  Old 
Mortality,  deepen  the  inscription,  or  moss  and 
time  win  cover  and  obliterate  it. 

The  approach  to  the  mansion  of  Mrs.  L.  is  by 
a  road,  stndded  on  either  side  with  a  row  of 
forest-trees;  standing  in  sentinel  array,  as  a 
guard  of  honor  come  out  to  welcome  the  expect- 
ed  guest.  This  avenue  opens  by  a  wicker  gate 
to  a  broad  area  of  mingled  forest,  ^rden,  and 
sunny  park :  the  view  expanding  and  widening, 
until  it  is  crowned  and  lost  in  the  far-off  glories 
of  the  river,  the  champagne  country  beyond,  and 
the  noble  Catskills,  springing  away  and  burying 
their  heads  in  the  clouds.  Numberless  bndle- 
paths  ran  off  from  the  carriage  road ;  serpentining 
in  mazy  pleasure — now  approaching,  now  re- 
ceding, until,  diving  down  some  little  ravines, 
the^  disappeared  from  the  sight.  The  garden, 
which  salutes  you  as  you  emerge  from  the  deep 
shade  of  the  grove,  was  now  mourning  the  loss 
of  its  summer,  holiday  garb ;  and  showed  only 
here  and  there  a  lingering  flower,  the  lone  com- 
panions of  a  bright  and  laughing  company.  The 
purpling  fruits  of  summer  had  been  gathered; 
autumn  had  touched  the  parterre,  and  uiaken  its 
rich  and  variegated  honors  to  the  n^ound ;  and 
even  the  sculptured  gardener  seemed  to  hang  his 
head  in  sorrow,  and  mutter  between  his  marble 
lips,  *'  Othello's  occupation 's  gone."  To  be  sure, 
we  could  commission  the  imagination  to  perform 
the  office  of  nature.  We  could  bid  her  summon 
back  from  their  decay  the  flowers,  teint  them  with 
the  never-ending  hues  of  summer,  han^  them  in 
ripe  and  nodding  beauty  along  the  winding  walk, 
aad  relieve  the  flush  and  circling  richness  of  the 
expanded  flower,  with  the  folded  or  half-opened 
bud.  Tet  this  is  but  a  tantalizing  occupation. 
The  magic  pleasure,  the  exquisite  and  liquid  de- 
light which  thrills  us  when  nature  herself  bids 
ike  desolate  spot  to  bloom,  adorns  the  naked 
stem  with  green  leaves,  and  fills  the  flowering 
cup  with  the  breath  of  perfume — ^these,  imagina- 
tion cannot  supply.  Tet  why  deplore  their  loss  1 
The  same  autumnal  spirit  which  spreads  a  pall 
over  the  glad  beauty  of  the  garden,  covers  with 
richest  mantle  the  forest.  The  leaves  of  the  oak 
and  maple  had  been  touched  with  the  frosty  in- 
fluence, and  were  here  and  there  borne  from  their 
withered  stems  and  whirled  upon  the  ground, 
and  as  we  sauntered  along  the  winding  path, 
rustled  to  our  tread  with  that  gentle,  melancholy 
stir  which  subdues,  not  saddens  the  mind,  and  fits 
it  for  a  serene  communion  with  the  sobered  gran- 
deur of  the  season. 

My  companion  was  one  of  the  few  who  possess 
that  instinctive  delicacy  which  shrinks  from  for- 
cing an  unseasonable  gayety  upon  those  who,  like 
myself,  feel  the  influence  of  the  dyin?  year. 
Woman  best  knows  how  to  adapt  herself  to  the 
irarying  mood  of  man,  and  interprets  more  readily 
than  our  sex  the  changing  language  of  the  seasons. 
In  summer  we  love  to  see  the  light,  graceful  form 
of  the  girL  floating  in  a  playful  motion  among 
flowers  and  green  things ;  now  stopping  to  pluck 
a  breathing  gem,  and  now,  while  you  are  admiring 
her  heightened  glow  and  beauty,  breaking  away 
sndseiMUng  upon  the  scented  breeze  her  innocent, 
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free-hearted  laugh.  But  in  autumn  the  vivacity 
and  glee  which  charmed  us  erewhile,  seelas 
almost  to  reproach  us,  and  comes  like  the  dyinff 
tone  of  a  harp-string  snapped  by  too  rude  a  hand. 
It  may  be  an  unmanly  sensibility,  but  I  cannot 
endure  to  hear  in  the  woods  of  autumn  the  loud 
votce, "awakened  by  hilarity,  or  sent  out  to  find 
an  echo  in  the  answering  hiUs  and  trees.  When 
green  foliage  clothes  the  boughs,  and  the  voices 
of  birds  are  merry  among  the  tops  of  the  trees^ 
then  send  abroad  the  many-toned  song  and  peal : 
but  when  the  stir  of  the  wind  is  like  a  complain* 
ing  melody  among  the  stricken  leaves,  let  the 
hushed  tone  make  no  discord  upon  the  great 
forest-harp  of  nature. 

So  thought  my  cicerone  as  she  moved  along, 
pointing^  out  to  my  notice,  in  a  low,  subdued 
voice,  the  impressive  beauties  which  met  us.  The 
grounds,  which  retreat  to  the  north,  are  irregular, 
and  endlessly  varied.  Sometimes  they  slope  off 
by  a  rcjgular  descent,  and  again  drop  suddenly 
down ;  Harming  a  dell  in  which,  one  might  easily 
imagine,  the  winds  strewed  their  couches  at 
night,  and  soothed  themselves  to  rest  with  the 
musical  murmur  of  a  little  stream,  which  led  its 
silver  thread  at  the  bottom.  Descending  farther 
along  the  edge  of  this  ravine,  we  crossed  a  rustic 
bridge  thrown  over  the  brook,  which  here 
escaping  from  its  narrow  channel,  defied  the 
nimble  foot  of  the  pedestrian  to  leap  it.  A 
lengthening  vista,  formed  by  the  branches  of  the 
linden,  intertwining  and  bending  over  your  head 
an  arch,  the  thousand  hues  of  their  taper  leaves 
peeping  out  from  between  the  lattices,  tempted 
you  awav  from  the  water,  eddying  and  sporting 
among  the  rocks  of  its  bed.  Mounting  by  a  nar- 
row path,  by  dint  of  climbing  and  catching  to  the 
under-brush  which  lined  its  sides,  we  were  warn- 
ed of  our  close  vicinity  to  a  waterfall,  which  a 
few  steps  forward  revealed  to  us,  dashing  down 
a  pernendicular  ledge,  and  hurrying  away  its 
chafea  and  foaming^  water  to  an  expanded  bay,  in- 
to whose  unruffled  bosom  it  soon  buried  itself 
and  was  soothed  to  quiet.  I  have  sometimes 
thought  that  to  cascades  nature  has  given  a 
greater  and  more  unending  variety  than  to  any 
other  feature  of  her  creation.  Everythincf  eke 
has  its  cognate,  its  counterpart.  Every  landscape 
has  in  it  somdhingj  which  lodes  familiar  and 
common,  if  not  absolutely  vulgar.  But  in  the 
dash  of  water  as  it  tumbles  down  and  finds  an 
echo  on  either  shore,  there  is  a  freshness  which 
is  ever  renovating,  and  which  breaks  upon  yo« 
with  an  inspiration  that  verges  upon  ecstasy.  I 
have  seen  many  a  waterfall,  from  the  "  cataract 
of  Niagara"  to  the  humble  rapid ;  but  I  have  never 
found  one  to  which  I  was  indifferent,  which  vos* 
sessed  the  same  charm,  or  stirred  within  me  kin- 
dred emotions. 

That  over  which  we  were  now  hanging  had  its 
own  features,  its  guardian  divinity  to  preside 
over  its  influences.  Shall  I  describe  iti  1  could 
only  sketch  a  few  obvious  traits ;  who  will  attempt 
to  paint  the  emotions  which  are  evoked,  the 
thousand  undefined  ihoughis  which  spring  and  live 
in  its  roar,  but  flee  for  ever  as  we  depart  1  I  couM 
speak  of  the  stream,  plunging  like  a  bison  ovef 
a  precipice,  recovering  from  itsleap.  Mid  sbaUng 
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the  rocks  as  it  bounded  away ;  of  the  erer^ens, 
which  seemed  to  love  their  dangerous  eminence, 
advancing  to  the  very  brink  of  the  shelf,  and  con- 
*tra8ting  their  bright  hoes  with  the  milky  foam 
into  which  the  dusky-colored  water  had  been 
fretted ;  of  the  creeping  plants,  which  hunff  their 
festoons  over  the  face  of  the  jagged  rocic,  and 
fringed  with  living  green  the  otherwise  naked 
bank; — but  who  shall  delineate  the  rush  of 
memory  from  its  secret,  viewless  depths,  the  tide 
of  retrospection,  the  gush  of  feeling, 

''When  thoughts  on  thoughts  a  countless  throng, 
Came  chasing  countless  thoughts  along !" 

when  the  fountains  of  the  mind  are  broken  up, 
and  its  waters  mingle  and  blend  in  richest  con- 
fusion  1  Words  are  sometimes  impotent ;  never 
•Hove  so  than  when  employed  to  give  an  idea  of 
riverte.  After  lingering  some  time  in  silent  admi- 
nUioQ  and  thought,  we  bent  our  way  backward 
aknig  the  shore  of  the  river;  delaying  a  little  to 
hear  the  dash  of  ^the  wave  upon  the  rocks,  and 
anon  stopping  upon  some  gentle  ascent  to  mark 
the  kedie  beauty  of  the  leaves,  brightening  under 
the  hand  of  decay.        Oonetpoiidait  tf  the  N.  Y.  Minor. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  AT  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Thb  building  occupied  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  his  clerks,  and  called  the  State  Department, 
if  a  large  edifice,  two  stories  in  height,  and  each 
slory  very  high,  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in 


length,  and  fifty-five  feet  in  width ;  with  a  wiJs 
passage  through  the  middle  of  the  building.  It 
IS  situated  east  of  the  President's  House,  at  the 
distance  of  two  hundred  yards. 

In  the  Department  of  State  are  deposited  the 
treaties  with  foreira  nations ;  the  original  of  the 
Declaration  of  Inaependence,  the  commission  to 
Oeneral  Washington,  &c.  The  librarjr  attache! 
to  the  Department  is  large  and  appropriate.  The 
laws  of  the  several  States  are  also  to  be  foaad 
here ,  and  a  copy  of  every  book  for  which  a  copy- 
right is  taken  out. 


MISSOURI. 
Thb  following  article,  detailing  the  history, 
geography,  and  natural  resources  of  Missouri,  we 
copy  from  the  Jforth  American  RevteWy  April  1839, 
Art.  xi.  The  excellence  of  the  matter  is  oar 
apology  for  inserting  it  at  length,  thus  occnpying 
more  space  than  we  usually  allot  to  a  single 
article. 

Few  of  our  readers,  we  suppose,  are  prepared 
to  be  told,  that  Missouri  is  not  only  the  largest 
State  in  the  Union,  but  that  it  is  unsurpassed  and 
perhaps  unequalled  by  any  other  in  natural  re- 
sources.  Tet  such  is  the  fact ;  taking  into  view 
its  advantages  of  climate,  soil,  rivers,  variety  of 
agricultural  productions,  and  mineral  weakh,  we 
do  not  know  of  any  State  which  is  entitled  to  tsks 
precedence  of  this.  ^ 

The  history  of  Missouri,  as  a  home  of  c'^''^^ 
man,  begins  with  the  cession  by  Prance  to  Bo- 
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ghnd,  of  her  potseuions  east  of  ^  MbciMippi, 
at  the  peace  of  1763.    The  French,  then  relm- 
qaishing  their  possessions  on  the  east  of  the  river, 
began  to  make  progress  in  colonizinjr  its  western 
banks.     The  first  town  founded  in  Missouri  was 
St.  Genevieve,  which  was  laid  out  by  a  party  of 
French  from  Kaskaskia,  in  Illinois,  in  the  course 
of  the  year  of  the  cession  to  Great  Britain.     Other 
settlements,  west  of  the  Mississippi,  were  about 
the  same  time  formed.    In  the  year  1764,  the  city 
of  St.  Louis  was  founded,  by  M<  Lacldde,  a  partner 
in  a  company  which  was  extensively  engaged  in 
the  fur  trade,  a  business  at  that  time  already  very 
lucrative.     It  was  selected  as  the  depot  (ot  upper 
Louisiana,  in  which  term  was  included  all  the 
State   of  Missouri  and  the   territory  we§t  and 
northwest   of  the  same.     In  this  wide  tract  of 
country,  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  with  the  Indian 
tribes  had  been  fipranted,  by  M.  d'Abadie,    Direct- 
or-General of  Louisiana,  to   the  company  just 
alluded  to.     It  was  wealthy,  and   clothed   with 
verv  valuable  privileges,  so  that  the  settlement 
at  St.  Louis  almost  immediately  assumed  consid- 
erable importance.      The  selection  of  a  place, 
moreover,  was  so  judicious,  that,  independently 
of  any  other  circumstances,  it  could  not  fail  to  at- 
tract early  attention,  being  so  evidently  destined 
to  become,  what  we  now  live  to  see  it,  the  me- 
tropolis of  a  wide-spread  and  fertile  region.     It  is 
one  of  those  points  which  seem  formed  by  nature 
for  the  sites  of  large  cities,  uniting  all  the  advan- 
tages that  are  essential,  on  the  one  hand,  for  the 
oomfort  and  health  of  their  immediate  inhabitants, 
and,  on  the  other,  for  the  convenient  exportation 
of  the  produce  of  the  country,  and  the  importa- 
tion of  whatever  is  needed  for  the  supply  of  its 
wants.    Nothing  can  permanently  keep  back  a 
I^ce  possessing  such  advantages.     Thirty  years 
ago,  the  towns  of  St.  Charles,  St.  Oenevidve,  and 
Cape  Girardeau,  were  competitors  of  St.  Louis  in 
point  of  population  and  wealth.     The  difference 
of  natural  advantages  has  already  made  a  marked 
distinction  among  them ;  and  it  is  safe  to  foretell, 
that  in  St.  Louis  will  prove  to  have  been  laid  the 
foundations  of  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  the 
West,  perhaps  of  the  largest  inland  city  of  the 
United  States.    It  has  only  just  begun  to  attract 
die  attention  which  it  deserves,    hk  four  years, 
reckoned  from  the  winter  of  1833-*4,  its  popula- 
tion and  business  doubled;  anil  it  is  reasonable 
to  expect  that,  ten  years  hence,  it  will  contain 
fifty  thousand  inhabitants. 

The  fur  trade,  and  the  exportation  of  lead,  con- 
alHuted  the  chief  business  of  the  early  settlers  of 
Upper  Louisiana,  as  indeed  they  maue  the  occu- 
pation of  the  majority  of  its  inhabitants  down  to 
the  period  of  its  coming  into  the  possession  of 
the  United  States.  Of  the  emigrants  into  this 
region,  in  the  years  immediately  succeeding  its 
first  occupation  by  the  French,  some  began  to 
ferm  new  settlements,  as  Vuide  Poche,  afterward 
.^dled  Caroivdolet,  Florisant,  and  Les  Petites 
Pdtes,  now  St.  Charles ;  others  joined  the  infant 
M|ttlement  at  St.  Louis,  which,  on  coming  to  be 
considered  the  capital  of  Upper  Louisiana,  became 
the  residenee  of  the  French  and  afterwards  of  the 
Spanish  governors.  ^  ^       ^  | 


and  nilers,  whieh  had  brragiit  the  Mttlen  to- 
gether, was  speedily  disappointed.  The  weabiesa 
of  France  had  already  compelled  her  to  relinquish 
her  last  hold  upon  America.  By  a  treaty,  which 
was  made  with  Spain  in  1762,  but  was  not  fully 
carried  into  execution  until  1769,  she  had  ceded 
to  that  power  all  her  t#ritories  west  of  the  Mia* 
sissippi,  together  with  the  island  and  city  of  New . 
Orleans. 

^^  The  fate  of  the  Louisianians,"  says  Stoddard, 
*'  was  made  known  to  them  hv  a  letter  signed  by 
the  French  king,  dated  April  twenty-first,  1764, 
addressed  to  M.  d'Abadie,  whom  he  calls  Direc- 
tor-General and  Commandant  of  Louisiana,  in- 
fonning  him  of  the  treaty  of  cession,  and  di- 
recting him  to  fi^ive  up,  to  the  ofiicers  of  Spain, 
the  country  and  colony  of  Louisiana,  together 
with  the  city  of  New  Orleans  and  the  military 
posts.  He  expressed  a  desire  for  the  prosperity 
and  peace  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony,  and 
his  confidence  in  the  friendship  and  the  aflection 
of  the  king  of  Spain.  He,  at  the  same  time,  de- 
clared his  expectation,  that  the  ecclesiastics  and 
religious  houses,  which  had  the  care  of  the  parish- 
es and  missions,  would  continue  to  exercise  their 
functions ;  that  the  superior  council  and  ordinary 
judges  would  continue  to  administer  justice  ac« 
cording  to  the  laws,  forms,  and  usages  of  the 
colony  I  that  the  inhabitants  would  be  preserved 
and  maintained  in  their  estates,  which  had  been 
granted  to  them  by  the  governor  and  director  of 
the  colony ;  and  that,  finaUy,  all  these  grants^ 
though  not  confirmed  by  the  French  authorities, 
would  be  confirmed  by  his  Catholic  Majesty.  The 
treaty  of  cession,  dated  the  third  of  November^  . 
1762,  was  never  published,  and  the  terms  of  it  re- 
main a  secret  to  this  day;  but  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  sentiments,  expressed 
by  the  French  kin^,  corresponded  with  the  stipu* 
lations  it  contained." — Sketches  of  Louisiana. 

Four  years  elapsed  before  any  attempts  were 
made  on  the  part  of  Spain  to  tiuce  possession  of 
her  newly-acquired  territory.  Even  then  the  at- 
tempt was  unsuccessful.  The  Spanish  governor, 
who  arrived  in  1766,  with  a  military  force,  found 
it  prudent  to  abandon  his  design  and  return  to 
Havana,  so  great  was  the  excitement  among  the 
colonists,  because  the  transfer  had  been  made 
without  their  consent. 

**  Things  remained  in  this  situation,"  saya 
Stoddard.  *' till  the  seventeenth  of  August,  1769, 
when  O'Reilly  arrived,  and  took  peaceable  pos- 
session of  the  colony.  He  immediately  selected 
twelve  of  the  most  distinguished  leaders  of  the 
opposition,  as  the  victims  of  resentment.  Six  of 
them  were  devoted  to  the  halter,  to  gratify  tha 
malice  of  arbitrary  power,  and  to  strike  terror  in- 
to the  other  malecontents.  The  other  six,  deem- 
ed less  gr^ilty,  and  surely  they  were  much  lest 
fortunate,  were  doomed  to  the  dungeons  of  Cuba* 
This  scene  of  blood  and  outrage  made  a  deep  im* 
pression  of  horror  on  the  mmds  of  the  people, 
and  will  never  be  forgotten.  In  1770,  the  Spanish 
authorities  were  established  in  Upper  Louisiana. 
*^  O'Reilly  was  the  first  governor  and  intendant* 
general,  who  exercised  the  Spanish  power  in 
Louisiana.  As  governor-general  he  was  vested 
Bat  the  hope  of  living  trnder  their  own  laws 'with  the  •upreme  power  of  the  province,  both 
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ctWl  end  militttry  ;'«kl,  u  JataBclMil  gnawal  ke 
granted  lands,  prescribed  tke  conditions,  and  con- 
nrmed  the  concessions  made  by  bis  subordinates ; 
saperintended  the  fiscal  department,  and  the  afiairs 
of  the  Indians.'' — Jbid^ 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  November,  1769,  he 
issaed  a  proclamation  chiSging  the  form  of  gOY* 
emment  m  Louisiana,  abolishing  the  authority  of 
the  French  laws,  and  8ttb8titutin|r  those  of  Spain 
in  their  stead.  From  the  time  of  its  promulgation, 
the  French  laws  ceased  to  hare  anv  authority, 
and  all  controyersies  were  tried  and  decided  con- 
formably to  the  Spanish  laws.  To  the  credit  of 
Spain,  however,  it  should  be  recorded,  that  her 
goremors  conducted  themselves  with  almost 
uniform  moderation  and  impartiality  toward  the 
French  inhabitants.  This  is  abundantly  proved 
by  the  fact,  that  the  spirit  of  society  in  Louisiana 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  materially  changed 
by  the  transfer  to  Spanish  authority.  New  laws 
were  of  course  introduced;  but,  except  at  the 
very  first,  no  opposition  was  made  to  their  ad- 
ministration, and  no  outbreaks  of  public  feeling 
took  place.  The  manners  and  customs  of  the 
people  continued  French ;  and,  at  the  present  day, 
we  can  hardly  find  any  trace  of  tne  Spanish 
dynasty.  It  is,  moreover,  a  remarkable  fact,  that 
when  Louisiana  again  came  under  French  domin- 
ion, in  the  year  1800,  the  French  inhabitants  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  change. 

In  1670,  the  ^nish  governor,  M.  Rioos,  Wui 
10  exercise  authority  in  Upper  Louisiana.  The 
house  in  which  he  resided  yet  stands,  in  St.  Louis. 
It  is  built  in  an  old-fashioned,  substantial  manner, 
with  a  portico  all  around,  and  will  probably  long 
remain,  a  memorial  of  the  past. 

From  this  date,  to  the  year  1800,  the  colonies 
in  Upper  Louisiana  experienced  scarcely  any 
thing  of  great  interest.  The  most  remarkable 
events  were,  an  attack  by  the  British  and  Indians 

Bon  St  Louis,  in  1778 ;  an  uparalleled  rise  of  the 
ississippi,  in  1785 ;  and  the  arrival,  at  St.  Louis, 
often  keel-boats,  in  1788;  each  of  which  events 

Sve  a  name  to  the  year  in  which  it  occurred. 
le  attack  referred  to  was  instigated  by  the  Can- 
adian English,  by  way  of  retaliation  against  S(Mun, 
for  the  part  which  she  took  in  the  American 
Revolution.  The  assailing  force  consisted  of 
AoxLi  fifteen  hundred  men,  of  whom  the  greater 
part  were  Indians.  The  whole  Spanish  settle- 
ments were  in  great  danger,  but  the  inhabitants 
of  St.  Louis  behaved  in  a  most  spirited  manner. 
When  the  attack  was  first  threatened,  they  forti- 
fied the  city  with  a  breastwork,  formed  of  the 
trunks  of  trees,  placed  upright  upon  the  sfroand, 
with  their  interstices  filled  with  earth.  It  form- 
ed a  semicircle,  extending  to  the  bank  of  the  river 
at  both  extremities,  and  terminating  at  each  in  a 
small  fort.  Three  gates,  each  defended  by  heavy 
cannon,  afforded  a  communication  with  the  coun- 
try. The  remnants  of  these  defences  yet  exist, 
and  are  pointed  out  by  the  old  inhabitants.  The 
attack  itself  differed  in  nothing  from  the  usual 
mode  of  Indian  warfare.  It  was  entirely  unsuc- 
cessful, and  was  followed  by  no  important  result. 
In  the  year  1800,  all  the  territory  west  of  the 
Mississippi  was  ceded  back  again  by  Spain,  to 
Fruioe.    But  daring  the  three  yean  of  the  eoa- 


tinuance  of  Frendi  authority,  nothing  inportant 
occurred.  No  alteration  was  made  m  the  juris- 
prudence of  either  Upper  or  Lower  Louisiana, 
and  the  Spanish  laws  remained  in  full  force,  as 
the  laws  of  the  whole  province ;  a  fact  which  is 
very  important  to  those  who  would  understand 
the  legal  history,  and  some  of  the  present  laws, 
of  Missouri.* 

By  the  treaty  of  April  thirtieth,  1803,  Louisi- 
ana was  purchased  by  the  United  States  from  the 
French  crown ;  and,  six  months  after,  the  Presi- 
dent was  authorized  to  take  formal  possession. 
W.  C.  G.  Claiborne  was  appointed  Governor  and 
Intendant-General  of  Louisiana,  and  Amos  Stod- 
dard was  commissioned  to  exercise  the  powers 
and  prerogatives  of  the  Spanish  Lieutenant*Gov« 
emor  of  that  province.  The  province  of  Louisi- 
ana was  subsequently  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
territory  of  Orleans  and  the  district  of  Louisiana ; 
the  latter  comprehended  the  present  State  of 
Missouri,  and,  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  was 
placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  governor  of 
Indiana,  in  whom  all  necessary  powers  had  been 
vested.  The  governor  at  that  tmie  was  General 
William  H.  Harrison,  and  by  him  the  government 
was  orgranized  and  put  in  motion,  in  a  manner 
most  creditable  to  him  and  satisfactory  to  Con- 
gress. In  1805,  the  district  was  organized  as  a 
territory,  the  legislative  power  being  vested  in  a 

governor  and  three  judges.  In  1812,  an  act  of 
onness  gave  it  its  present  name,  and  transferred 
the  legislative  function  to  a  General  Assembly. 
In  18^,  a  State  government  was  formed,  a  con- 
stitution being  established  on  the  nineteenth  day 
of  July,  of  that  year.  An  act  of  Congress,  pass- 
ed after  a  well-known  protracted  debate,  gave 
Missouri  admission  to  the  Union  on  the  second 
day  of  March,  1821.  From  the  period  of  Ibe 
transfer  of  Louisiana  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  the  country,  which  heretofore  had 
been  slowly  settled,  and  by  people  of  little  enter- 
prise, had  begun  to  be  very  rapidly  filled  up.  A 
new  population  then  came  in,  and  a  new  aspect 
was  given  to  every  thing.  The  laws  began  to 
be  more  fixed  and  better  understood,  and  their 
administration  to  be  more  impartial.  The  settle- 
ments, after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years  became 
more  secure  from  Indian  depredations,  and  every 
thing  becnm  to  bear  the  marks  of  American  enter- 
prise. The  original  French  inhabitants  were,  in- 
deed, not  much,  if  at  all,  benefited  by  these  chan- 
ges. Some  of  them  were  made,  suddenly,  very 
rich;  but  the  quiet  and  peaceful  lives  of  the 
majority  were  sadly  disturbed.  In  general,  they 
could  not  sympathize  with  the  schemes,  nor  com- 


*  <*  It  iff  beliered  by  voMOf,  thtt  the  whole  body  of  tbe  Spu- 
iab  Itw  WM  mpemled  and  aboUohed  by  an  act  of  the  General 
Aeeembly,  oo  the  fourteenth  of  January,  1816,  which  adopts 
the  common  law  and  British  statutes  as  the  hw  of  the  teirh^. 
But  the  words  of  that  act  are,  *  which  comiBon  law  aadatelelas 
are  not  contrary  to  tke  laws  of  Mus  tenitOTy.'  *  The  Umm  of 
this  territory'  embrace  tbe  Spanish  laws, '  not  inconsistent  with 
the  acts  of  Congress  in  relation  thereto,*  altered,  modified,  and 
repealed  as  they  h  "^        *^  j-  -,._.i..  r*  .v_^ 

the  Spanish  laws  ^ 
of  the  territory,  it 

statutes  eontiol  only  thsM  easM,  wheia  the  Spanish  Uw,  re- 
stricted and  modified,  and  tbe  acta  of  the  lenslature,  had  bees 
siUat.*'— Jlf&  Ifismr  hf  «  CUizen  o^  St.  LouU 


ngreas  m  reuuon  inereio,  auereo,  moamea,  ana 
ey  had  been  by  preceding  legislatures.  If,  thei^ 
ws  were,  previous  to  this  act,  a  part  of  tbo  kw 
y,  it  follows,  that  tke  eomawa  law  and  Bntirii 
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p«t«  with  the  esteipiite  of  die  new  oomers,  and 
vrere,  therefore,  soon  thrown  into  a  painful  ob- 
•eurity.  For  a  long  time  after  the  introdnetioii 
mt  American  avthoritiea,  they  mourned  bitterly 
over  the  innovations,  which,  howerer  usefiil, 
their  unambitious  minds  could  not  regard  as  im- 
provements. What  was  their  loss,  however,  was 
tiie  country's  gain.  Notwithstanding  several 
■evere  checks  to  immigration,  the  population 
xapidly  increased.  The  late  war,  for  a  time,  ef- 
ibetuaily  repressed  the  progress  of  the  country, 
snd  many  settlements,  as  those  of  Boon's  Lick 
and  Salt  River,  were  entirely  broken  up.  But 
peace  was  no  sooner  declared,  than  crowds  of 
emigrants,  chiefly  from  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
and  the  Carolinas,  began  to  cross  the  Mississippi ; 
and,  in  the  year  1817,  the  population  of  Missouri 
was  supposed  to  be  not  less  than  sixty  thou- 
sand. 

It  was  not  the  French  alone,  who  had  cause  to 
lament  the  occupation  of  Missouri  by  the  Ameri- 
cans. To  the  Indians  it  brought  the  most  unhap- 
py consequences.  That  ill-fated  people  quickly 
perceived  the  change  in  the  policy  toward  them, 
introduced  by  the  new  government.  So  long  as 
they  had  none  but  the  French  to  deal  with,  they 
were  generally  pacific.  They  had  few  causes  of 
complaint,  and  no  wrongs  to  avenge,  and  they 
very  seldom  raised  the  tomahawk  against  their 
white  neighbors.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
instances  of  inroad  for  the  sake  of  plunder,  the 
settlements  remained  undisturbed.  The  French, 
it  is  well  known,  have  always  pursued  an  indul- 
gent policy  toward  the  Indians.  But,  no  sooner 
•do  the  English  or  Americans  come  near  them, 
tiian  war  and  massacres  begrin.  So  it  was  in 
Missouri.  The  Americans  had  scarcely  taken 
possession  of  that  country,  before  causes  of  con- 
tention were  found;  the  fierce  passions  of  the 
Indians  were  aroused,  but  little  pains  taken  to 


tion,  in  the  Western  States^  Missouri  made  com* 
naratively  little  progress.  But,  since  then,  she 
has  increased  veiy  tepidly,  both  in  population  and 
riches.  The  country  is  settled  by  a  substantial 
class  of  people,  chieflv  farmers,  from  the  more 
northern  of  the  slave-holding  States.  Until  re- 
cently, they  have  not  eihibited  the  same  decree 
of  public  spirit  and  enterprise,  that  is  found  in 
some  others  of  the  Western  States;  but  they 
have  now  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  intemtu 
improvements,  and  several  important  works  are 
projected  or  advancing.  Education,  for  which 
ample  provision  has  been  made  by  law,  is  also 
beginning  to  receive  the  attention  which  it  de^ 
serves. 

The  natural  resources  of  this  State  are  unusu^ 
ally  varied  and  great.  Its  most  remarkable 
feature  is  its  mineralogical  wealth.  Almost  every 
county  in  the  State  contains  mines  of  some  kind 
or  other,  many  of  which  are  unparalleled  in  rich- 
ness. In  a  single  county  (Washington)  are  found 
iron,  lead,  copper,  copperas,  chalk,  black-lead, 
brimstone,  coal,  freestone,  limestone,  millstones, 
resembling  the  French  buhr,  and  some  indications 
of  silver  and  gold ;  most  of  them  in  very  large 
quantities.  The  nitrate  of  Potash,  or  saltpetre, 
occurs  in  several  caverns  on  the  Merrimac  ana 
Current  Bivers,  in  great  abundance ;  also  upon 
the  Gasconade,  a  hundred  miles  west  of  St.  Louis. 
Salt  springs  are  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
State.  Compact  limestone  is  very  abundant.  It 
constitutes  the  basis  rock  at  St.  Louis,  where  it 
answers  a  valuable  purpose  as  a  building  mater iid. 
It  is  of  a  grayish  blue  color,  and  contains  many 
fossil  remains.  Chalk  has  been  discovered  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  but  in  what  quanti- 
ties we  do  not  know.  Sulphate  of  limty  or  gyp- 
sum, exists  in  great  abundance.  It  is  found  on 
the  Kansas  River,  the  clifTs  of  which  often  consist 
of  solid  strata  of  this  mineral ;  also  in  Jackson 


u>pease  them  ;  the  border  warfare  began,  with  :  County,  and  elsewhere.  Jtlum  (sulphate  of  ak- 
ail  its  horrors ;  and,  when  the  war  with  England  ,  mine  and  potash)  is  found  effloresced,  in  a  cave 
commenced,  many  of  the  tribes  were  ready  to  in  Bellevue,  Washington  County.  Buhr  stone^ 
^ve  her  that  assistance,  which  she  has  never  [said  to  be  equal  to  the  French,  is  in  great  abun- 
been  backward  to  ask,  or  scrupulous  to  use.  The  [dance  on  the  Osage  and  Gasconade  Rivers, 
years  from  1811  to  1814,  inclusive,  witnessed  i  Po^^ers'  clay  has  been  discovered,  of  the  best 
many  bloody  contests,  in  difierent  parts  of  the  quality,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  about 
State.  The  enterprise  of  Tecumseb,  to  excite  a ,  forty  miles  above  the  junction  of  the  Ohio,  and 
general  Indian  war,  was  attended  with  partial  extending  for  thirtv-four  miles  up  the  river, 
success ;  but  some  of  the  prmcipal  tribes  held  .  The  stratum  varies  m  thickness  from  one  to  ten 
back,  and  the  determined  measures  of  the  govern- '  feet,  rests  on  sandstone,  and  is  covered  by  shell 
ment  soon  quelled  the  disturbances.  Forts  were  limestone,  containing  well  characterized  nodules 
built  at  several  important  points  on  the  Missouri  and  veins  of  fiint.  It  is  also  found,  ten  feet  b^ 
and  Mississippi;  and,  after  the  year  1814  no  .  low  the  surface,  at  Gray's  Mine,  Jefferson  Countv, 
further  contests  ensued,  except  such  as  were  im-  where  it  is  snow-white,  unctuous,  becomes  plastic 
mediately,  and  without  much  bloodshed,  decided,  j  by  mixture  with  water,  and  is  infusible  at  a  very 
Tlie  Indians,  since  that  time,  have  been  gradually,  I  high  heat.  Red  chalk  is  found  in  Washington 
but  rapidly,  receding  before  the  whites.  Great .  County.  Several  springs  in  the  vicinity  of  Her- 
mimbers  of  them  are  yet  left  ia  the  western  parts  culaneum,  and  one  near  St.  Louis,  are  highly  im- 
of  the  State,  and  the  territory  immediately  ad-  pregnated  with  sulphur^  which  is  deposited  on 
Jaeent,  from  whom  trouble  is,  perhaps  not  un-  j  the  stones,  over  which  the  water  runs,  in  a  yellow 


reasonably,  anticipated ;   bnt  the  day   of  their  |  crust.     Coat,  of  a  good 
strength  and  prosperity  is  gone,  and  the  next !  Louis,  Howard,  Cooper, 


generation   will  probably   witness  their  almost 
utter  extinction.  i 

Between  the  years  1817  and  1824,  in  conse- ' 
qnence  of  the  commercial  embarrassments,  and  j 
the  sudden  check  given  to  the  fever  of  specula- 


is  found  in  St. 
oon,  Monroe,  SalinCi 


Lafayette,  Gasconade,  and  almost  all  the  coun^ 
ties  of  the  State.  Sulphuret  of  zinc  is  found, 
associated  Avith  sulphuret  of  lead,  at  the  mines  in 
Washington,  Jefferson,  and  St.  Frangois  Counties 
Oxyde  ^  manganese  and  sulphuret  of  antimony 
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lwf«  both  b^n  dtoeererei  m  Waikmgtea  CooBty 
tfid  on  the  Merrimae. 

Bat  the  great  mineral  weakh  of  Missouri  is  in 
its  mines  of  eopper,  lead,  and  iron.  We  are  not 
informed  of  any  copper  mines  in  the  State,  which 
are  in  actnal  operation ;  but  the  existence  of  the 
mineral,  in  great  quantities,  has  been  ascertained 
beyond  question.  We  have  seen  several  beauti- 
ful specimens,  brought  from  difierent  parts  of  the 
State,  one  of  which,  found  in  Washington  County, 
almost  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  was  the 
richest  that  we  have  ever  seen.  The  load  mines 
of  the  State  are  better  known.  They  are  found, 
to  the  greatest  extent,  in  the  counties  of  Wash* 
ington,  St.  Genevieve,  St.  Frangois,  Madison,  and 
Jefferson,  and  also  on  the  Osage  River.  Some 
of  them  have  been  worked  for  seventy  years. 
Those  in  Washington  County  are  thus  (lescribed 
by  the  "  Missouri  Gazcteer." 

"  Potosi  is  situate  about  the  centre  of  the  min* 
oral  region ;  and  there  are  upward  of  seventy- 
five  lead  mines  now  open  and  actually  occupied 
within  sixteen  miles  of  the  town,  at  which  are 
engaged  about  five  hundred  hands  in  mining, 
though  a  finreat  number  have  gone  from  this  county 
to  Fever  Kiver,  Merrimae,  and  other  mines,  with- 
in the  last  two  years.  It  is  impossible  to  enume- 
rate all  the  mines  in  Washington,  for  the  whole 
county  is,  as  it  were,  one  vast  mine.  The  mineral 
obtained  here  by  the  first  process  of  smelting 
produces  from  sixty-five  to  seventy  per  cent., 
and  by  the  second  process  about  fiAeen,  making, 
in  all,  about  eightv-five  per  cent,  of  clear,  good 
lead.  These  five  hundred  hands  raise  about  five 
million  pounds  of  lead  annually,  which,  at  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  dollars  per  thousand  pounds,  is 
worth  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars, making  about  three  hundred  dollars  to  the 
hand." 

These  are  probably^  the  richest  beds  of  ore  in 
the  State,  but  new  discoveries  of  them,  or  of  in- 
dications of  their  presence,  are  every  year  made, 
in  different  places,  and  probably  not  one  half  of 
them  are  yet  known. 

The  iron  mines  are,  however,  the  most  remark- 
able. Some  of  these  are  so  rich  and  so  unprece- 
dented in  their  character,  that  the  descriptions 
of  them  are  almost  incredible,  and  seem  like 
fabulous  stories.  Washington,  St.  Frangois,  and 
Madison  Counties,  which  are  adjacent  to  each 
other,  contain  enough  iron  to  supply  the  world, 
for  aj?es  to  come. 

^*  The  Iron  Mountain,  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
in  the  ^utheast  comer  of  Washington  County,  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  curiosities  in  the 
world.  It  is  about  one  mile  broad  at  the  base, 
three  hundred  and  fifty  or  four  hundred  feet  high, 
and  three  miles  long,  literally  covered  with  a 
bright,  shiniuff  ore,  having  every  appearance  of 
metal  which  has  been  smelted.  At  the  base  of 
the  mountain,  the  ore  is  in  pieces  of  a  pound 
weiffht  or  more,  and,  as  you  approach  the  apex 
of  tne  hill,  the  pieces  increase  in  size,  to  thou- 
sands of  tons  weight,  until  they  assume  the  ap- 
pearance of  huge  rocks,  presenting  to  the  aston- 
ished beholder  a  specUcie  which  cannot  be  de- 
scribed ;  and  those  large  masses  are  of  a  quality 
surpassing  any  thing  of  the  kind  heretofore  known 


totbewwU.  aix  rtjha  aomh,  in  Madison  Ctm> 
ty,  is  another  nK>iHitam,bffger  than  the  one  aboft, 
nown  in  this  county  by  the  name  of  the  *  Kiel 
Knob.'  It  is  entirely  cerered  with  iron  ore,  ia 
huge  masses,  larger  and  more  abundant  than  tkt 
former." 

Besides  these  iron  monntains,  all  the  hills  sf 
that  district  contain  great  quantities  of  ore.  That 
whole  tract  of  country  is  a  vast  bed  of  iron.  Tbe 
ore  is,  besides,  remarkably  pure.  That  from  tk 
^*  mountains"  does  not  need  to  undergo  any  i»te^ 
mediate  process,  but  may  be  wrought  withoat 
being  smelted  into  pigs.  A  pen-knife  was  recent- 
ly made  from  the  ore,  with  an  exquisite  polish  aad 
a  fine  edge.  We  need  not  speak  of  the  immenie 
value  of  such  mines  as  these.  They  are  weith 
an  hundred  times  more  than  all  the  gold  aad 
silver  of  Mexico.  We  should  remark,  howsfw, 
that  they  are  perfectly  accessible,  and  that  their 
treasures  may  be  brought  into  the  market  at  u 
small  an  expense  as  the  nature  of  the  commodity 
admits.  They  are  situated  only  about  forty  milei 
from  the  Mississippi,  and  but  seventjr  frem  St. 
Louis,  to  which  city  a  railroad  is  now  in  coDte» 
plation.  An  abundance  of  stone-coal  has  lately 
been  discovered  in  their  vicinity,  and  the  whole 
district  abounds  with  water  power.  It  will  net 
be  many  years  before  their  wealth  is  poured  iilo 
St.  Louis,  and  thence  throughout  the  whole  kad. 
They  render  it  certain,  that  Missouri  must,  at  ao 
very  distant  day,  become  one  of  the  most  mfot 
tant  manufacturing  States  in  the  Union. 

Except  in  the  mineral  districts,  which  are,  m 
fl^eneral,  comparatively  barren,  the  soil  is  uatfom- 
^  good.  It  is,  besides,  very  varied  in  its  naturt, 
so  as  to  be  adapted  to  a  great  variety  of  prodoe* 
tions.  The  northern  counties  contain  large  trasli 
of  excellent  land,  calculated  for  hemp  and  flai. 
Cotton  is  cultivated,  although  not  to  such  advaa- 
tage  as  in  Mississippi  and  other  southern  Statei. 
Tobacco  is  raised  in  large  quantities,  and  of  the 
best  quality.  All  the  varieties  of  grain  and  grait- 
es  yield  abundant  crops.  Garden  vegetables 
grow  to  great  perfection.  Fruit  trees,  of  all  tke 
kinds  which  Ihslong  to  temperate  climates,  aie 
successfully  cultivated,  and  the  fruit  is  at  least 
equal  to  that  in  the  eastern  States.  The  timber 
includes  almost  all  the  valuable  and  ornamental 
varieties  of  the  temperate  zone.  There  are  ei- 
tensive  pine  forests  on  the  Gasconade  and  Msrrt* 
mac  rivers.  The  facilities  for  raising  stock  afe 
great,  and  farmers  direct  their  attention  veiy 
much  to  this  branch  of  their  business.  Tbeie 
are  many  parts  of  the  State,  consisting  of  rodsf 
points  and  broken  sections  of  country,  wbicb 
seem  peculiarly  fitted  for  sheep-pastures,  aad 
hold  out  great  inducementa  for  the  operations  of 
wool-growers.  In  short,  the  agriculturist  eao 
hardly  go  amiss,  to  whatever  he  turns  his  attea- 
tion.  There  is  not,  perhaps,  so  large  a  body  of 
rich  land  as  in  some  other  States,  but  there  is  so 
favorable  an  alternation  of  prairie  and  hilly  eooa- 
try,  of  meadow  and  woodland,  that  it  is  all  ren- 
dered valuable. 

The  sute  is  throughotit  well  watered.  Hill- 
sites  and  water-power  are  found  almost  wherever 
they  are  needed.  The  Missouri  Siver  passes 
through  the  richest  agricultural  portion  of  .the 
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filBle,  Mil  ui  aavigmUe  f«r  atewibofttt  twwty-five 
lutndrad  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  lias  almost  in- 
Bamemble  tributariesi  which,  together  with  those 
ef  the  Mississippi,  irrigate  eirery  part  of  the  State. 
The  Osage  river  is  one  of  the  most  considerable. 
It  empties  into  the  Missoari,  ten  miles  below 
Jeflerson  City,  and  is  navigable  for  moderate- 
ttzed  boats,  for  several  hundred  miles.  The  Gas* 
eonade  is  dso  a  very  important  river,  failing  in- 
to the  Missouri  a  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth, 
and  passing  through  a  very  fertile  and  well-tim- 
bered country. 

The  climate  of  Missouri  is,  in  general,  pleasant 
mad  salubrious.  Like  that  of  all  North  America, 
it  is  very  changeable,  and  subject  to  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold;  but  it  is,  we  think,  decidedly 
milder,  if  we  take  the  whole  year  through,  than 
that  of  the  same  latitudes  east  of  the  mountains. 
We  are  aware  that,  in  this  opinion,  we  differ  from 
a  greater  part  of  the  authorities  upon  the  subject 
of  climate  in  the  United  States ;  but  we  have  had 
ample  means  of  observation,  and  we  are  confident 
in  the  conclusion  now  expressed.  We  think, 
that,  while  the  summers  are  not  at  all  more  op- 
pressive than  they  are  in  the  corresponding  lati- 
tudes on  and  near  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  winters 
are  shorter,  and,  with  the  almost  universal  excep- 
tion of  a  few  weeks  of  severe  weather  in  Febru- 
ary, very  much  milder.  We  are  sure,  that  we 
bave  never  witnessed,  in  any  eastern  city,  a  con- 
tinuance of  such  beautiful  weather,  in  the  months 
of  November,  December,  and  January,  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  central  parts  of  Missouri.  The  spring 
season,  except  the  first  half  of  March,  is  almost 
uniformly  delightful. 

In  point  of  healthiness,  this  State  will  bear  a 
fcvorable  comparison  with  the  other  western 
States.  It  is  not,  of  course,  free  from  the  dis- 
eases to  which  all  newly  settled  countries  are 
subject,  such  as  *^  fever  and  ague,'*  the  disease 
which  undermines  many  a  strong  constitution, 
and  which,  although  not  dangerous  in  itself,  pre- 
pares the  way  for  more  fatal  disorders.  But,  in 
most  respects,  the  whole  State  may  be  consider- 
ed healthy.  The  disease  alluded  to  is  generally 
confined  to  the  borders  of  the  rivers,  and  may  be 
avoided  by  proper  care. 

The  waters  of  the  Missouri,  and  of  most  of  its 
tributaries,  in  consequence  of  the  nature  of  the 
Boil  that  they  flow  through,  are  very  wholesome, 
in  which  respect  they  are  much  superior  to  the 
Upper  Mississippi,  the  Illinois,  and,  we  think,  the 
Ohio  The  Missouri  is  singularly  turbid;  so 
much  so,  that  it  gives  the  same  character  to  the 
wfaolo  Lower  Mississippi ;  and  new-comers  are 
imwilling  to  drink  its  waters ;  but  they  soon  learn 
to  thmk  it  the  pleasantest  and  most  refreshing 
beverage,  and  to  prefer  it,  when  settled,  to  the 
cleaiest  spring  water.  Chymists  who  have  ana- 
lyzed it  declare,  that  it  is  entirely  free  from  all 
burtlul  admixtures,  which  can  by  no  means  be 
aoid  of  the  water  of  most  of  the  Western  rivers. 
This  circumstance,  of  course,  exerts  a  highly 
favorable  influence  on  the  health  of  the  State. 
Very  exaggerated  reports  have  gone  abroad,  of 
the  prevalence  and  fatality  of  the  bilious  fever. 
It  is  certainly  the  most  fatal  disease  of  the  region, 
but  moderate  caution  and  foresight  are  sufllcient 


to  guard  against  it,  and  it  never  assumes  an  e^ 
demic  character.  The  freedom  from  consum|^ 
tion  and  its  train  of  kindred  disorders,  of  which 
there  are  hardly  any  cases  in  Missouri,  is  more 
than  a  set-ofi*to  all  diseases  which  are  peculiar 
to  that  section  of  the  country. 

Gould  we  proceed  to  speak  of  the  commercial 
advantages  of  the  State,  we  should  be  led  to  ofier 
some  speculations  concerning  the  practicability 
of  a  direct  intercourse  between  the  mouth  i( 
Columbia  River  and  the  East  Indies,  which,  if 
ever  established  will  be  a  source  of  immense 
wealth  to  the  whole  West,  and  especially  to 
Missouri. 


(Prom  the  Western  Messmger.) 
EARLY  TIMES  IN  TENNESSEE. 

When  we  cast  our  eyes  over  the  great  valley  of 
the  West,  watered  by  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  and 
their  tributary  streams,  our  minds  are  carried  back 
to  that  period  when  it  was  one  vast  wilderness,  in- 
habited by  a  fierce  and  savage  race,  to  whom  the 
arts  of  civilization  were  unknown,  and  whose  prin- 
cipal occupations  were  war  and  hunting.  We  recall 
the  deeds  of  our  **  pioneer  fathers,**  and  to  our  imagi- 
nation are  presented  in  vivid  colours  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  they  encountered  before  they  efiTected 
a  permanent  foothold,  and  enjoyed  unmolested  the 
comforts  of  home.  By  their  courage  and  perseve- 
rance, they  surmounted  every  obstacle,  and  the  fruits 
of  their  enterprise  are  now  displayed  in  the  popula- 
tion and  the  increasing  wealth  of  the  country.  Its 
vast  resources  are  in  a  state  of  rapid  development ; 
industry  and  enterprise,  aided  by  enlightened  legis- 
lation, are  calling  forth  its  energies,  and  the  prapbet- 
ick  declaration  &at  "  westward  the  star  of  empire 
takes  its  way,"  is  advancing  to  its  fulfilment.  The 
tide  of  emigration  is  forcing  itself  from  the  worn-out 
lands  of  the  east,  and  that  region  which,  a  few  years 
ago,  was  denominated  the  *'  far  West,"  and  was  re- 
garded as  the  outskirts  of  civilization,  is  now  the 
residence  of  an  active,  industrious,  enterprising  aad 
intelligent  population.  Cities  have  risen  up  as  if  by 
magick;  agriculture,  manufactures  and  commerce 
flourish ;  literature,  science  and  the  arts  are  extend- 
ing their  healthful  and  invigorating  influence  through- 
out the  country,  and  the  broad  banner  of  civil  and 
religious  freedom  is  every  where  displayed,  inviting 
the  poor  and  oppressed  to  take  shelter  under  its 
ample  folds.  Bright  and  glorious  are  the  prospects 
of  the  valley  of  the  West !  Onward,  still  onward 
must  be  its  triumphant  march !  Blessed  with  a  soil 
unsurpassed  in  fertility  and  a  salubrious  climate,  and 
possessing,  by  means  of  its  groat  rivers,  imraeaee 
advantages  for  trade  and  commerce,  it  must,  ere  the 
lapse  of  many  years,  rival  the  older  states  bevond 
the  mountains,  in  every  thing  that  can  render  a 
country  prosperous,  and  a  people  happy.  This  is 
not  a  dream  of  an  enthusiastr— the  wild  imagtning  of 
a  citizen  of  the  West.  Nature  has  proclaimed  its 
destiny ;  she  has  stamped  it  in  characters  too  plain 
to  be  misunderstood.  Narrow-minded  legislalimi, 
and  a  niggard  policy,  may  for  a  while  retard,  hut 
nothing  can  prevent  its  ultimate  rise  to  that  greatness 
which,  from  the  beginning,  nature  destined  it  to 
attain. 
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At  an  eaily  period  of  our  naiiond  existence,  the 
bonntiM  soil  and  mild  climate  of  Tennessee  attract- 
ed the  notice  of  adventurers.  In  1771,  during  ouy 
colonial  dependance,  several  settlements  were  made 
north  of  Holston  river,  in  that  part  of  Tennessee 
which  now  includes  the  counties  of  Sullivan  and 
Hawkins ;  some  settlements  were  also  made  about 
the  same  time  south  of  the  same  river.  The  pio- 
neers who  thus  adventured  were  principally  from 
North  Carolina.  Although  the  country  abovemen- 
tioned  properly  belonged  to  North  Carolina,  the  set- 
tlers north  of  the  Holston  agreed  among  themselves 
to  adhere  to  Virginia,  and  be  governed  by  its  laws, 
as  well  for  protection  against  the  Indians  as  against 
the  numerous  bands  of  horse-thieves  and  other  ma- 
rauders, who  infested  the  borders.  Those  who  set- 
tled south  of  the  Holston,  considered  North  Car- 
ina as  the  parent  state  or  colony,  but  they  were 
flovemed  by  laws  of  their  own  making.  Although 
tney  acknowledged  separate  jurisdictions,  they  were 
nuted  by  a  common  interest  and  for  mutual  defence, 
and  in  the  prosecution  of  their  bold  enterprise  of 
Meeting  permanent  settlements  in  what  might  be 
called  an  enemy's  country,  they  encountered  hard- 
ships and  perib  of  no  common  sort,  and  overcome 
difficulties  which  appeared  at  first  almost  insur- 
mountable. 

The  settlements  on  both  sides  of  the  Holston 
gradually  increased  by  the  accession  of  new  emi- 
grants, notwithstanding  they  were  exposed  to  the 
attacks  and  inroads  of  their  savage  neighbours ;  but 
in  1774,  emigration  received  a  check,  in  consequence 
of  ^  combined  efforts  of  the  Shawnee  and  other 
hostile  tribes,  who  penetrated  as  far  as  Sullivan 
oesnty,  committing  numerous  depredations  upon  the 
property  of  such  of  the  settlers  as  were  unable  to 
9fipo9e  effectual  resistance,  and  sacrificing  the  lives 
ei  those  who  were  unable  to  escape  from  their 
murderous  assaults. 

In  this  state  of  things  the  government  of  Virginia, 
in  July,  ]  774,  ordered  an  expedition  against  the  hos- 
tile tribes,  the  command  of  which  was  given  to  Col. 
Andrew  Lewis.  To  co-operate  in  this  expedition, 
opon  the  success  of  which,  in  a  great  degree  de- 
pended the  safety  of  the  frontier  settlements,  Capt. 
Evan  Shelby  raised  a  company  of  fifly  men,  in  that 
part  of  Tennessee,  now  called  Sullivan  and  Carter 
counties.  They  set  out  about  the  seventeenth  of 
August,  and  in  the  beginning  of  September,  formed 
a  junction  with  Col.  Christian,  on  New  river.  An- 
imated by  that  .bold  and  daring  spirit,  which  subse- 
quently, in  more  brilliant  scenes,  animated  their  de- 
scendants, they  bore  a  part  in  the  celebrated  battle 
of  the  Great  Kenhawa,  on  the  tenth  of  October, 
where  the  Indians  were  defeated  with  considerable 
•as.  In  this  battle,  the  late  Gen.  Jamed^  Robertson 
and  Col.  Valentine  Sevier  (then  Jboih  non-commis- 
aioned  officers)  were  distinguished  for  their  vigilance, 
activi^,  and  bravery— qualities  for  which  they  were 
more  particularly  mstinguished  in  subsequent  con- 
tests with  the  Indians  in  Tennessee.  This  battle 
was  fought  at  the  time  the  first  Congress  sat  in  Phil- 
adelphia, and  its  result  had  the  effect  of  suppressing 
the  depredations  of  the  Indians  until  July,  1776, 
when  me  colonists,  by  their  representatives,  declared 
thtroselves  independent,  and  pledged  ''their  lives, 
fortunes,  and  sacred  honour,"  to  maintain  their  inde- 
pendence.   The  war  of  the  revolution  had  now  as- 


sumed saali  an  asjpal,  dbat  the  Brhiah  govemsiesi 
did  not  hesitate,  through  their  emissaries,  to  stir  qa 
the  Indians  to  renewed  hostilities  upon  the  frontieit; 
acting  upon  the  maxim  that  it  had  the  right  to  em 
I^oy  **  all  the  means  which  God  and  nature  had  pm 
into  its  hands." 

Influenced  by  a  British  agent  named  Camenm, 
the  Cherokees,  then  a  powerful  tribe,  prepared  (or 
war,  but  their  intention  was  happily  fimstrstei 
About  the  first  of  July,  three  men,  namely,  Isaac 
Thomas,  William  Fawley,  and  John  Blankenship, 
who  had  resided  several  years  among  the  Cher- 
okees, left  the  nation,  and  making  their  way  to  the 
white  settlements,  communicated  the  informatioa 
that  twelve  hundred  warriors  were  armed  and  equip- 
ped, and  ready  to  march  against  the  frontiers.  The 
departure  of  these  men  caused  the  Indians  to  post, 
pone  their  march  for  two  weeks,  which  gave  Ume  to 
the  whites  to  prepare  for  their  reception  by  the  coo- 
struction  of  forts,  and  other  means  of  defence,  and 
at  the  same  time,  two  companies  from  Washington 
county,  Virginia,  under  the  command  of  Captaina 
James  Thompson  and  William  Cocke,  and  one  com- 
pany from  what  is  now  called  Sullivan  county,  Ten- 
nessee, under  Captain  James  Shelby,  amounting  to- 
gether to  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  men,  mardied 
towards  Long  island,  in  the  Holston,  for  the  purpose 
of  watching  the  motions  of  the  enemy.  When  they 
were  arrived  within  a  mile  of  the  island,  they  met 
the  Indians,  about  eight  hundred  in  number,  aJvas* 
cing  under  the  command  of  Dragging  Canoe,  a 
daring  and  experienced  chief.  The  Indians  relying 
upon  their  superiority  of  numbers,  did  not  obserre 
their  usual  caution,  but  flushed  with  the  hopes  of 
anticipated  victory,  rushed  upon  their  aatagoDlsts 
in  great  disorder.  The  result  proved  that  the  "race 
is  not  always  to  the  swift,  or  the  battle  to  the  strong.*' 
Both  parties  engaged  hand  to  hand,  but  a  few  mii- 
utes  decided  the  battle  in  favour  of  the  whites. 
Thirty-six  of  the  Indians  were  killed  on  the  spot, 
the  rest  fled  in  great  confusion,  seeking  refuge 
among  the  hills  and  moimtains.  The  other  divisioa 
of  the  Indian  force,  consisting  of  four  huadred 
warriours,  attacked  the  fort  at  the  Sycamore  shoals, 
but  were  gallantly  repulsed  by  Robertson  uA 
Sevier. 

Thus  ended  the  invasion  of  the  Cherokees,  to  the 
great  disappointment  of  Cameron,  who  bad  no  dooBt 
of  its  successful  issue,  and  that  the  whites  would  bs 
compelled  to  abandon  the  country.  Notwithstanding 
their  defeat  in  these  two  instances,  the  Indians,  led 
on  by  false  hopes,  and  urged  by  British  agents,  con- 
tinued to  harass  the  frontiers,  and  in  consequence  of 
these  aggressions,  the  governments  of  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina,  in  the  fall  of  1776,  raised  a  force  of 
between  two  and  three  thousand  men  for  the  purpose 
of  attacking  the  Cherokee  towns.  This  army  was 
placed  under  the  command  of  Col.  Christian,  who 
advanced  into  the  Indian  country.  The  Cherokees, 
who  had  not  recovered  from  their  defeat  at  Long 
Island  and  the  Sycamore  shoals,  could  not  be  brought 
to  a  general  action,  and  they  at  length  sued  for 
peace.  The  propositions  to  bury  the  tomahawk 
were  listened  to  by  Col.  Christian,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  a  treaty  should  be  held  the  ensuing 'spring. 
Owing,  however  to  the  opposition  of  Dragging  Co- 
noe  "  whose  voice  was  still  for  war,"  the  treaty  WM 
postponed  until  the  ensuing  siunmer.    This  restlers 
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tni  waitfte  ddef,  removed  wbii  dtree  or  four  hun- 
dred warriours,  who  adhered  to  his  fortunes,  to  the 
Chickamaoga,  a  branch  of  the  Tennessee. 

la  the  latter  part  of  June,  1777,  the  Cherokees 
assembled  to  the  number  of  twelve  or  thirteen  hun- 
dred, at  Great  island,  the  place  appointed  for  holding 
the  treaty.  The  governments  of  North  Carolina 
and  Virginia  at  the  same  time  ordered  between  seven 
and  eight  hundred  militia  to  assemble  at  the  same 
place,  in  order,  by  a  display  of  force,  to  overawe  the 
Indians,  and  afford  protection  to  the  commissioners, 
who  were  Cols.  Avery  and  Lanier,  and  Major  Win- 
ston, on  the  part  of  North  Carolina,  and  Cols. 
Christian,  Preston,  and  Evan  Shelby  on  the  part  of 
Virginia.  A  treaty  of  peace  was  finally  concluded 
in  August,  but  such  was  the  condition  of  the  country 
In  consequence  of  the  revolutionary  struggle,  and 
such  the  influence  of  British  emissaries,  that  the 
fruntiers  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  peace  but  a  short 
time. 

Whilst  those  events  were  passing,  Dragging  Ca- 
noe, whose  enmity  to  the  whites  never  slumbered, 
was  not  inactive,  and  during  the  year  1778,  his  party 
having  considerably  increased  in  numbers,  he  fre- 
quently harassed  the  frontiers  by  his  predatory  in- 
cursions, and  many  of  the  whites  fell  victims  to  the 
tomahawk  and  scalping-knife.  In  the  beginning  of 
tlie  year  1779,  this  warlike  chief  could  number 
amongst  his  followers  upward  of  one  thousand 
warriours  from  almost  every  tribe  on  the  Ohio. 
Their  depredations  extended  from  Georgia  to  Penn- 
sylvania, and  consequently  upon  the  whole  of  this 
extensive  frontier,  life  and  property  were  insecure. 
The  governments  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia 
determined  to  mi^e  another  vigorous  effort — vigor- 
ous as  far  as  their  then  circumstances  and  means 
would  permit.  They  accordingly  raised  a  force  of 
one  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  Col. 
Evan  Shelby,  and  a  regiment  of  twelve  months' 
men  under  the  command  of  Col.  John  Montgomery. 
This  force  was  ordered  to  proceed  against  the  In- 
dians. It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  supplies  necessary  for  the  campaign,  were 
purchased  upon  the  individual  responsibility,  and 
through  the  personal  exertions  of  Isaac  Shelby,  late 
governour  of  Kentucky,  whose  active  patriotism  was 
displayed  during  the  trying  scenes  of  the  revolution, 
and  in  the  border  warfare  of  that  period,  as  well  as 
during  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain,  when  with 
the  gallant  Harrison,  he  triumphed  upon  the  Thames. 
The  army  assembled  at  the  mouth  of  Big  Creek,  in 
Tennessee,  about  fomr  miles  from  where  the  town 
of  Rogersvilfe  now  stands,  about  the  tenth  of  April. 
Having  made  all  their  preparations,  they  descended 
the  river  in  canoes  and  pirogues,  with  so  much 
caution  and  celerity,  that  they  completely  surprised 
the  enemy,  who  fled  in  every  direction  without  giving 
battle.  They  were,  however,  hotly  pursued,  and 
about  forty  were  slain.  Their  towns  were  burned, 
their  com  destroyed;  and  theur  cattle  driven  off. 
This  victory- dispersed  the  Indian  force,  and  for  some 
time  gave  peace  to  Tennessee,  and  opened  a  com- 
munication with  the  settlements  in  Kentucky.  Al- 
though (or  some  years  after,  the  war  was  frequently 
renewed,  the  tide  of  emigration  continued  to  swell ; 
the  permanency  of  the  settlements  was  secured,  and 
in  the  year  1776,  Tennessee  was  admitted  into  tlie 
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Union  as  a  sovereign  and  independent  state. 

Since  that  period,  she  has  continued  to  advance 
in  prosperity,  and  now  occupies  a  distinguished  po- 
sition among  her  sister  states.  That  she  may  con- 
tinue to  prosper,  is  the  sincere  wish  of  one  whose 
recollections  still  linger  round  the  scenes  that  were 
once  familiar  and  are  still  dear  ft>  him.  w.  t. 

Note.  The  facts  stated  in  the  foregoinff  article  are  taken 
from  the  papers  of  one  who  lH>re  a  cBstinffuished  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  timet,  and  who  filled  toe  hic^est  office  In  tht 
state  of  Kentucky,  the  late  Goveraour  Shelby. 


ANECDOTE  OF  JUDGE  PARSONa 

"When  Judge  Parsons  was  a  practising  lawyer, 
he  was  once  employed  to  plead  two  cases  in 
court,  which  were  precisely  alike,  but  in  one  he 
was  engaged  for  the  defendant,  in  the  other  for 
the  plaintiff.  It  happened  that  both  cases  were 
tried  the  same  day.  He  spoke  lor  half  an  hour 
to  the  first  jury,  and  the  case  was  given  to  them 
and  they  had  retired.  When  he  appeared  be- 
fore the  second  jury  he  made  use  of  very  difiereni 
arguments  from  those  before  employed  by  him,  of 
which  the  court  took  notice,  reminding  him  that  hm 
seemed  to  have  changed  his  tune,  and  repeated  to 
him  what  he  had  said,  but  a  few  minutes  before. 

Mr.  Parsons  fixed  his  keen  eye  upon  the  judge,, 
and  replied — *'  May  it  please  your  honour,  I  migki 
have  been  wrong  a  half  an  hour  ago,  but  now  I  know 
I  am  right."  He  proceeded  :  and  when  the  juries 
returned  it  was  found  he  had  gained  a  verdict  in 
both  cases ! 


Bounty  on  Tl'heat, — The  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, in  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives 
have  reported  a  bill  granting  to  eVery  citizen  raisinff 
fifleen  bushels  of  wheat  a  l^unty  of  two  dollars^  and 
five  cents  for  every  bushel  above  fifteen.  In  their 
report  accompanying  this  bill,  they  estimate  the  num- 
ber of  barrels  of  flour  annually  imported  into,  and 
consumed  within  that  state,  at  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand, or  one  barrel  to  each  individual  of  the  popula- 
tion, which  at  ten  dollars  per  barrel,  the  lowest  aver* 
age  price  for  the  last  three  years,  makes  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  seven  million  dollars  a  year  paid  to 
other  states  by  the  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  for 
the  single  article  of  flour.  The  operation  of  the  law 
of  Maine,  giving  a  bounty  for  raising  wheat  the  past 
year,  is  spoken  of  as  having  been  most  salutary,  the 
amount  raised  being  believed  to  have  been  nearly  a 
million  of  bushels. 


TOBACCO. 

Dr.  Caldwell,  of  the  Transylvania  University,  says 
there  are  but  three  animals  that  can  abide  tobacco, 
viz  :  the  African  rock  goat,  the  roost  loathsome  ani- 
mal on  the  earth — the  foul  tobacco-worm — and  the 
rational  creature,  MAN ! 
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AMERICAN    FIREMEN.— No.  I. 


New  York  Fn-eman  and  Engine. 


NEW  YORK  FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Wb  intend  to  give  in  successive  numbers, 
ttatistics  of  the  Fire  Department  in  each  of  our 
«argcr  cities  respectively,  with  illustrations  o(  the 
eostumes  of  the  firemen,  and  forms  of  their 
engines,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  obtain  informa- 
tion. Among  the  many  inventions  of  modern 
philanthropy,  the  organization  of  bands  o(  men 
against  the  destructive  operations  of  fire,  for 
public  good,  stands  conspicuous ;  and  when  such 
•rganization  is  complete  in  any  city  or  consider- 
able town,  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  property 
is  annually  saved  from  destruction.  Hence,  in- 
formation concerning  the  organization  of  dififerent 
departments,  may  be  considered  very  useful,  in- 
asmuch as  efficient  measures  practised  by  one, 
may  be  made  known  to  another,  and  mutual  im- 
provement be  the  consequence.  There  is  yet  a 
wide  field  for  improvement,  and  much  remains  to 
be  done  in  the  invention  of  preventives,  ere  the 
destructive  character  of  conflagrations  in  our 
large  cities  will  be  changed.  We  commence 
with  the  Fire  Department  of  the  city  of  New 
Fork. 

The  above  engraving  represents  a  New  York 
fireman  in  full  costume,  and  a  correct  exterior 
view  of  a  New  York  engine,  with  its  hose  coiled 
and  covered  upon  the  windlass.  The  cap  of  the 
fireman  is  made  of  very  strong  leather;  a  rim 
wider  back  than  front ;  the  top  covered  with  stifif 
projections  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles  in 


the  centre,  forming  a  protection  to  the  head :  ta 
front  is  a  stiflT  piece  of  leather,  in  the  form  of  a 
shield,  on  which  the  number  of  the  company  and 
initials  of  the  owner. are  usually  painted*  The 
frock  coat  and  the  pantaloons  are  made  of  stout 
pilot-cloth,  black  or  brown,  under  which  is  wtom 
a  red  flannel  shirt.  Some  of  the  companies  have 
leather  legs  to  their  pantaloons,  or  rather,  have 
boots  with  legs  reaching  to  the  knee  and  attach- 
ed to  the  pantaloons.  Their  whole  costume  it 
at  once  a  protection  again&t  wet  and  cold. 

The  whole  Fire  Department  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  chief  engineer,  and  nine  assistant  en- 
gineers, whose  duty  it  is  to  be  present  at  all  fires, 
if  practicable^  and  to  superintend  the  genera) 
concerns  of  the  Department. 

The  chief  engineer  and  assistant  engiaeert 
are  nominated  by  the  whole  body  of  firemen  to 
the  Common  Council  for  appointment,  and  hold 
their  oflices  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Common  Coun- 
cil. The  candidates  for  nomination  are  ballotted 
for,  and  the  persons  receiving  the  highest  number 
of  votes  are  entitled  to  a  nomination  to  the  Com- 
mon Council  for  appointment.  The  salary  of  the 
chief  engineer  is  hve  hundred  dollars  (formerly 
twelve  hundred)  per  annum. 

According  to  the  last  published  report  of  the 
chief  engineer,  (Cornelius  V,  Jlnderson^)  there 
are  in  the  city,  thirty-five  engines  in  good  order, 
six  in  indifferent  order  and  five  rebuilding; 
twenty-four  hose  earriages.  with  24,600  feet  of 
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of  Chief  Engineer. 


bo«e — two  carriages  building,  and  one  rebuild- 
ing i  seven  hook-and-ladder  trucks,  forty-one 
ladders  and  forty-six  hooks  ;  37,000  feet  of  hose 
in  good  order,  and  4,700  feet  in  ordinary,  making 
in  tlie  whole,  (including  five  hundred  feet  at  the 
new  almshouse,)  42,200  feet ;  one  hundred  and 
fifty  buckets.  There  are  in  the  department  one 
bnodred  and  twenty  companies,  of  which  twenty- 
seven  are  not  doing  duty,  twenty  of  which  are 
hose  companies.  There  are  in  the  department 
17^  men,  of  which  two  hundred  and  sixty -nine 
Hre  aol  doing  duty. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  a  large  reservoir 
19  located,  from  which  water  flows  in  abundance 
through  the  principal  streets  in  pipes  which, 
through  hydrants  supply  the  hose  and  engines. 
This  is  a  great  aid,  and  it  is  believed  that  when 
the  Croton  water  works  are  finished,  such  will 
be  the  abundance  of  water,  that  fires  will  become 
as  infrequent  in  New  York  as  elsewhere,  and  that 
she  win  lose  her  name  of  ^'  City  of  Fires." 


SCIENTIFIC   NOTICES. 

STRENGTH  OF  IBON. 

Thb  temperature  of  maximum  strength  for  cast 


iron  has  been  estimated  at  about  three  hundred 
and  ninety-eight  degrees ;  but  the  Committee  oa 
the  Explosion  of  Steamboilers,  appointed  by  the 
Franklin  Institute,  consider  that  the  maximum  for 
wrought  iron  is  very  rapid ;  at  a  red  heat,  or 
about  eight  hundred  degrees,  it  is  only  one-sixth 
of  the  maximum  ;  so  that  in  a  range  of  less  than 
five  hundred  degrees,  it  loses  five-sixths  of  its 
strength.  As  the  relative  strength  of  wroughl 
iron  at  three  hundred  degrees  to  eight  hundred 
degrees,  is  about  six  to  one ;  therefore,  if  the 
temperature  of  the  iron  above  three  hundred  de- 
grees increase^  in  an  arithmetical  progression, 
whose  rate  is  one  hundred  degrees,  the  relatira 
strength  will  decrease  in  an  arithmetical  progres- 
sion, whose  ratio  is  one. 


NEW  MICROSCOPIC   APPARATITS. 


in 


M.  Dujardin  has  invented  an  apparatus 
which,  by  means  of  achromatic  lenses,  fixed  ia 
a  tube  at  the  foot  of  the  instrument,  the  illumi- 
nating light  appears  to  issue  from  the  objects 
themselves,  and  thus  avoids  the  eflTects  of  difirae- 
tion,  which  often  gives  to  small  lines  a  false  di- 
ameter. A  greater  clearness  is  thas  given  to 
objects  and  a  permission  to  an  indefinite  angmeft- 
tation  of  the  light. 
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Philadelphia  Fireman  and  Engme. 


PHILADELPHIA  FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Prom  a  full  description  of  the  Fairmount  water- 
works, and  of  the  organization  of  the  Fire  Depart- 
mcDt  of  Philadelphia,  we  extract  the  following 
■tatitties. 

The  Fire  Department  is  conducted  by  voluntary 
associations  of  citizens,  who  govern  themselves 
by  certain  rules  and  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
purchase  and  care  of  the  various  apparatus,  prin- 
aipally  from  their  own  funds.  The  sum  of  three 
hundred  dollars  only,  per  annum,  is  appropriated 
to  each  company  by  the  corporation  of  the  city, 
Northern  Liberties,  Spring  Garden  and  South- 
wark;  two  hundred  dollars  by  the  corporation 
of  Kensington,  and  one  hundred  dollars  by  that 
of  Moyamensing.  The  first  engine  company  in 
Philadelphia  was  formed  in  1732,  at  the  instigation 
of  Dr.  Franklin,  and  since  the  establishment  of 
the  water-works,  in  1803,  a  hose  company  was 
formed,  principally  through  the  exertions  of  Rob- 
erts Vaux  and  Reuben  Haines,  Esquires,  for  the 
purchase  of  a  hose,  and  of  a  carriage  to  convey 
it  to  fires  ;  the  success  of  which  was  such  that 
there  are  now  twenty-eight  carriages  of  that  de- 
scription in  the  Fire  Department.  The  hose  used 
on  these  carriages  is  generally  made  of  leather, 
about  two  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and 
divided  into  sections  of  about  fifty  feet,  each  sec* 


tion  being  connected  with  brass  swivel  screws 
There  are  two  thousand  Gvt  hundred  and  ninety* 
one  active  firemen  in  the  city  and  districts,  forty* 
three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-one  feet 
of  hose,  twenty-eight  hose  companies  and  twenty* 
seven  engine  companies.  There  are  one  thou- 
sand and  seven  fire  plugs,  which  are  distributed 
as  follows : — In  the  city,  Ave  hundred  and  tea 
Spring  Garden,  one  hundred  and  forty-six. 
Northern  Liberties,  one  hundred  and  forty-three. 
South wark,  one  hundred  and  twenty-one.  Ken- 
sington, fifty.  Moyamensing,  thirty-seven.  For 
the  purpose  of  promoting  harmony  in  the  Rre 
Department,  and  generally  to  increase  its  respect 
ability  and  usefulness,  the  Board  of  Delegates  of 
the  Fire  Association  of  Philadelphia,  at  a  stated 
meeting  on  the  fourth  of  March,  1839,  proposed 
the  organization  of  a  Board  of  Control. 

In  connexion  with  the  Department,  there  is  a 
Board  of  Control,  consisting  of  one  member 
chosen  from  each  company  that  has  adopted  the 
suggestion,  being  forty-seven  ont  of  the  fifty-five. 
The  controllers  assemble  upon  an  alarm  of  fire 
at  the  first  corner  north  and  west  of  the  fire,  and 
have  the  power  to  settle  all  disputes  or  difiicol- 
ties  which  may  occur  between  any  of  the  com- 
panies that  acknowledge  their  jurisdiction.  They 
are  elected  for  one  year.    The  government  of 
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the  Board  is  rested  m  a  P^restdent,  Vlee  Presi- 
dent, Secretary,  Treasurer  and  ten  directors, 
ehosea  annually  in  August.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  Board  to  superintend  and  direct  the  opera* 
tions  of  the  controllers  in  times  of  fire. 

There  is  also  in  connexion  (in  interest  at  least) 
with  the  Fire  Department,  an  association  for  the 
relief  of  disabled  firemen.  This  association  was 
organized  in  November  1834,  and  incorporated 
March  1835.  Its  object  is  to  afford  pecuniary 
relief  to  firemen  who  are  disabled  or  injured  by 
attendance  at  fires,  and  also  to  afford  assistance, 
at  the  option  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  to  persons 
not  firemen,  who  may  be  disabled  by  fire  appara- 
tus. All  firemen  are  eligible  to  membership,  by 
paying  one  dollar  per  annum.  The  payment  of 
ten  dollars,  constitutes  a  person  a  member  ;  and 
citizens  not  members  of  the  Fire  Department, 
may  become  life-members  by  paying  the  treas- 
urer twenty  dollars.  The  government  of  the 
association  is  vested  in  a  Board  of  twenty-one 
Trustees,  chosen  annually  on  the  first  Monday 
of  January,  by  the  members  of  the  association. 
Several  of  the  best  physicians  of  the  city  have 
kindly  volunteered  their  services  gratuitously 
for  the  association,  and  thus  it  is  made  an  insti- 
tation  of  a  truly  benevolent  character. 

Our  engraving  represents  the  external  appear- 
ance of  their  engines,  and  a  Philadelphia  fireman 
in  full  costume.  The  hat  of  the  fireman  is  made 
of  stiff  leather,  his  coat  and  pantaloons  of  pilot, 
or  oil  cloth,  and  over  his  shoulders  is  worn  an 
oil-cloth  cape,  which  is  of  material  use  in  protect- 
ing his  whole  person  from  water. 


Evert  time  you  fail  to  perform  a  promise,  you 
injure  your  character  for  truth ;  every  time  you  ilo 
an  unkind  act,  you  harden  your  heart;  and  every 
time  you  fail  to  do  what  conscience  dictates,  you 
say  to  the  monitor,  which  God  placed  within  to 
warn  you,  "  Hush,  I  want  not  your  warning,"  and 
soon  she  will  withdraw  and  leave  you  to  slumber, 
unreproved,  till  the  last  trumpet  shall  call  you  forth 
to  judgment 


SACRIFICE  OF   A   LAND  TORTOISE. 

Sometime  in  June,  1828,  an  animal  known  by 
that  name  was  found  in  my  garden,  in  the  act  of 
treating  himself  to  green  peas  and  cucumbers, 
among  which  he  had  feasted  several  days,  but  the 
trespass  had  been/ attributed  to  the  hens  and 
cbicKens.    Being  unwilling  to  put  him  to  death 


on  thm  first  oonvietion,  a  small  hole  was  bored  in 
the  upper  shell,  and  a  cord  of  two  or  three  yards 
in  length  was  attached  to  it,  and  he  tethered  out 
in  a  convenient  place  a  few  rods  distant  from  the 
vegetables,  and  ma;rked  on  his  breast-plate  '^  S. 
H.  W.  1828."  The  next  day  it  was  discovered 
that  he  had  made  his  escape,  having  gnawed  ofl 
his  "  tether  string."  A  few  days  after  this  be 
was  again  detected  in  the  same  place  of  his  for- 
mer trespass,  and  to  secure  him  from  further  dep- 
redations, a  small  ring  of  iron  wire  was  linked 
into  the  hole  of  the  shell,  a  more  substantial  cord 
attached  to  it,  and  the  prisoner  again  placed  upon 
his  tether.  This,  however,  proved  insufficient  for 
his  safe-keeping.  The  new  cord  was  soon  sever- 
ed, and  the  vagrant  carrying  ofif  with  him  his  iron 
ring  and  a  small  part  of  the  cord,  made  his  es- 
cape. 

In  June,  1829,  "Monsieur  Tonson  came  ^ain!" 
and  was  detected  in  his  old  line  of  business.  A 
trial  for  his  crimes  was  instituted,  the  evidence 
against  him  was  too  clear  to  admit  of  doubt ;  he 
was  found  guilty,  the  number  of  peapods,  cucum- 
bers, and  melons,  of  different  kinds,  which  he  had 
champed  and  ruined,  was  ascertained  as  nearly  as 
might  be,  whereupon  the  court,  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  the  females  of  the  family,  sentenced 
him  to  be  immediately  nut  to  death  b^  decapita*' 
tion.  But  the  poor  convict  had  one  friend  in  the 
court  that  exerted  his  influence,  and  finally  obtain- 
ed a  commutation  of  his  punishment  from  death 
to  transportation,  without  limit  of  time.  Pursuant 
to  this  order,  he  was  conveyed  to  a  small  pond, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  pirden,  the 
scene  of  his  transgressions ;  but  not  pleased  with 
his  accommodations  among  frogs  and  other  creep- 
ing things,  soon  found  his  way  back  to  his  old 
friends  and  their  garden.  He  was  then  carried 
nearly  half  a  mile  m  an  opposite  direction,  and 
thrown  into  a  small  muddy  brook,  environed  with 
bogs  and  sedge-grass.  In  June,  1832,  who  should 
appear  but  our  old  visiter  again,  with  his  marks 
and  iron  ring  !  What  should  now  be  done  1  The 
majority  of  the  court  denounced  him  as  an  out- 
law, and  utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  mercy.  His 
friend  and  advocate,  however,  urged  in  behalf  of 
the  convict  that  the  sentence  of  transportation 
was  without  limii  of  time^  and  assured  the  court 
that  if  a  convenient  opportunity  should  ofier,  he 
would  send  him  next  to  Botany  Bay  ;  but  if  not, 
he  would  pledge  himself  to  carry  him  to  a  place 
&o  distant  that  little  fear  could  be  entertained  of 
his  returning  to  his  old  haunts.  Upon  these  terms 
a  respite  was  obtained,  and  his  sponser  caused 
him  to  be  transported  to  SufHeld,  and  there  left  in 
a  ffrass-field  a  little  north  of  the  meetinghouse. 
In  June,  '33,  we  had  another  family  visit  from  our 
old  acquaintance.  I  wrapped  him  up  in  a  piece  of 
old  carpet,  so  that  he  could  have  no  means  of  no- 
ticing objects,  carried  him  to  Poquonoc,  and  threw 
him  into  a  small  stream  in  an  alder-swamp  neai 
Rainbow  Mills.  But  *^  true  as  the  needle  to  the 
pole,"  he  renewed  hjs  visit  in  1835;  and  this  sum- 
mer (1838)  he  obliged  us  with  another  co//,  and  I 
suppose  is  yet  in  my  garden.  He  appears  in  fine 
health,  plump  and  lusty,  but  has  no  discernible 
increase  in  size.  Sjuiubl  Woodruff. 


Hartford  Coartnt. 
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MoDuroent  of  the  great  Treaty  of  Pana,  at  Shaekamazoa. 


TRBATV  OF  WILUAM  PRNN. 

Thi8  compact,  which  for  its  justice  and  bene^o- 
*»ence,  haa  conferred  immortal  honour  upon  the  foun- 
der of  Pennsylvania,  was  made  imilerthe  widespread- 
iag  branches  of  an  elm-tree,  that  stood  upon  the  bank 
of  the  Delaware  at  Shackaraazon.  The  stately  tree 
was  uprooted  by  a  storm  in  1810,  when  the  trunk 
Bieasured  twenty -four  feet  in  circumference,  and  its 
age  was  ascertained  to  be  two  hundred  and  eighty 
years,  having  been  one  hundred  and  fiAy  years  old 
at  the  time  the  treaty  took  place.  It  was  held  in  the 
highest  veneration  by  the  Indian  nations,  by  the  first 
settlers,  and  by  their  descendants.  During  the  rev- 
olutionary war,  in  1T75,  when  the  British  army  had 
possession  of  the  district  of  country  within  Kingston 
bay,  and  when  firewood  was  very  scarce.  General 
Simcoe  who  had  command  of  the  troops  there,  from 
a  regard  which  he  entertained  for  the  character  of 
William  Penn,  and  the  interest  which  he  took  in  the 
history  connected  with  the  tree,  ordered  a  guard  of 
Britisn  soldiers  to  protect  it  from  the  axe.  Many 
curious  recollections  belong  to  this  reneraled  spot, 
and  some  of  these  are  noticed  in  a  memoir  concern- 
ing the  treaty,  which  may  be  seen  by  reference  to 
the  transactions  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania, carefully  prepared  by  Mr.  Roberts  Yaux, 
.whose  correspondence  with  the  late  Judge  Peters, 
Mrs.  Deborah  Logan,  and  the  Rer.  Dr.  Collin,  relating 
to  the  traditionary  account  of  the  treaty^  was  the 
means  of  bringing  out  much  other  instructive  and  en- 
tertaining matter  worthy  of  oenisal  and  preservation. 

The  Penn  Society,  in  order  to  preserve  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  spot  where  the  elm-tree  stood,  have 
caused  a  simple  block  of  marble  to  be  placed  there, 
in  the  expectation,  at  some  future  day,  of  erecting 
a  Bontmienty  altogether  worthy  of  the  event,  and  the 


scene  which  is  now  more  humbly  commemorated  m 

the  manner  that  the  annexed  engraving  rejwesesis. 

The  inscriptions  on  the  stone  are  asfoUoms:^^ 


ON  rai  NORTH. 

Treaty  Ground  of  William  Penn 

and  ihe  Indian  natives,  1682. 

Unbroken  faith. 

ON  THB  SOOTH. 

William   Penn, 
Bora  1644. 
Died  17ia 


ON  THB  WWT. 

Plaeed  by  the  Penn  Sooelf, 

A.  D.  1827,  to  mark  the  nieof 

the  great  Elm-TVee. 

ON  TUB  BABT. 

Pennsylvania  fiNuided. 

1681, 

By  Deeds  of  Peace. 


DISCOVERIES  IN  EARLY  AGE. 
Even  in  science  the  greatest  discoveries  have 
heen  made  at  an  early  age.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was 
not  twenty  when  he  saw  the  apple  fall  to  the  ground. 
Harvey,  I  believe,  discovered  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  at  eighteen.  Berkeley  was  only  six-and-twee- 
ty  when  he  published  his  Essay  on  Vision.  Hart- 
ley's great  principle  was  developed  in  an  inaugural 
dissertation  at  college.  Hume  wrote  his  **  Treatise 
on  Human  Nature"  while  he  was  yet  quite  a  young 
man.  Hobbes  put  forth  his  metaphysical  systea 
very  soon  aAer  he  quitted  the  service  of  Lord  Bacon. 
1  believe  also  that  Galileo,  Leibnitz,  and  Eulep  con- 
menced  their  career  of  discovery  quite  young,  and  I 
think  it  is  only  then,  before  the  mind  becomes  set  in 
its  own  opinions  or  the  dogmas  of  others,  that  it  can 
have  vigour  or  elasticity  to  throw  off  the  load  ol 
prejudice,  and  seize  on  new  and  extenaive  combina- 
tions of  thinga. 

LONGEvrnr. 

L*c  the  year  1827,  there  died  in  Russia  947  per- 
sons above  a  hundred  years  old,  202  above  110,98 
above  1 15, 52  above  120, 21  abore  125,  and  one  above 
135. 
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GBim  BBIDOB  OTBE  tBM  POTMUCL 

In  this  number  of  the  Family  Magazine  we  pre- 
sent to  our  readers  a  view  of  the  Chain  Bridge  over 
the  Potomac  river,  two  miles  above  Georgetown,  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  At  some  future  period  it 
may  be  within  our  power  to  present  other  views 
•long  this  noble  river,  with  those  of  others  remarka- 
ble for  their  historical  associations  or  picturesque 
beauties ;  and  though  we  claim  not  to  vie  with  works 
of  delicately-finished  engravings  on  metal,  yet  do  we 
claim  to  tell  a  true  story  in  a  plain  way,  and  to  send 
forth  throughout  our  land  information  from  pencil  as 
well  as  pen,  fitted  for  parlour  and  cottage.  In  an- 
swer to  a  request  for  an  illustration  for  our  picture  a 
correspondent  writes : — 

*'  Yon  asked  me  to  tell  you  something  about  the 
Potomac.  When  you  contemplate  publishing  an 
octavo  on  the  subject,  let  me  know  it  a  year  or  two 
in  advance,  and  I  will  be  prepared  to  comply  with 
your  request ;  only  call  in  a  friend  at  my  elbow  to 
help  us  out  occasionally  with  a  pictorial  illustration 
and  we  will  make  a  book  of  it. 

"  Old  Pa'awomcckf  as  they  called  it  in  the  da3rs  of 
the  illustrious  Captain  John,  (and  shame  on  us  that  it 
is  not  called  so  now,)  after  a  long  and  broken  course, 
flowing  through  one  of  the  mildest  and  most  beauti- 
ful countries  in  the  world,  from  its  source  near  the 
Back  Bone,  a  spur  of  the  Alleganies,  and  receiving 
the  contributions  of  the  Shanandoah  and  many  other 
mountain  streams,  meets  the  tide  water  at  the  Little 
Falls,  near  the  Chain  Bridge  above  Georgetown, 
shout  three  hundred  miles  from  the  Atlantic. — From 
(hence  it  soon  swells  into  a  broad  expanse  of  water 
navigable  for  the  largest  vessels  of  commerce. 
Within  the  view  embraced  by  your  picture,  is  the 
spot  where,  in  June  1608,  Captain  Smith,  with  an  ex- 
ploring party  from  Jamestown,  landed.  Two  hundred 
and  thirty  years  ago,  a  group  of  Englishmen  may 
have  filled  the  place  where  now  stands  the  city 
q>ortsman ;  there  are  the  same  *  mighty  rocks,  grow- 
ing in  some  places  above  the  grownd  as  high  as  the 
shrubby  trees,  and  divers  other  solid  quarries  of  di- 
rers  tinctures  ;  and  divers  places  where  the  waters 
had  falne  from  the  high  mountaines  they  had  left,  a 
spSlgled  skurfe,  that  made  many  bare  places  seem  as 
gttilded.'*  Ill-starred  Captain  John!  had  it  been 
Ihy  fortune  to  have  explored  this  noble  river  at  an- 
other season — ^hadst  thine  host  at  Nameraughquend 
but  placed  before  thee  that  mystery  of  its  waters,  a 
canvass-baek,  or  even  his  cousin -german  a  red  neck, 
dura  wouldst  have  sworn  allegiance  to  its  shores  for- 
ever and  Jamestown  had  been  abandoned,  surely. 
On  the  hill  of  our  Capitol  might  have  waved  the 
standard  of  King  James,  and  who  can  tell  but  that  ihy 
coming  hither  in  June  instead  of  November  may  not 
hsTS  changed  the  destiny  of  a  mighty  nation  ?  and 
who  can  tell  how  many  a  long  speech  that  same  na- 
tion has  now  to  pay  for  and  charge  to  account  of  that 


asms  littls  bird — die  result  of  sleepless  nights  firoiA 
over-eaten  suppers  and  dread  of  being  sent  no  more 
to  this  its  chosen  rendezvous  ?  Our  aldermen  and  men 
of  council  should  look  well  to  this,  and  in  their  sage 
resolves  forget  not  the  presiding  genius  of  their  city. 
They  should  look  more  jealously  upon  the  long  guns 
that  infest  our  river,  for  as  surely  as  the  canvass-back 
is  driven  from  us,  as  surely  will  the  "  voice  of  the 
people"  be  heard  no  longer  here;  the  high  places  o( 
Washington  become  desolate,  and  the  mighty  swarms 
of  great  men,  with  bag  and  baggage,  will  settle  on 
some  other  spot  and  build  another  capitol,  '  over  the 
hills  and  far  away.' 

"  The  view  itself  tells  you  that  the  bridge  throws 
over  the  river  at  the  point  of  Liule  Fails,  is  a  pictur- 
esque object.  About  ten  miles  above  it  are  the  Great 
Falls,  where  the  vast  volume  of  the  Potomac,  nar- 
rowing its  channel  to  about  one  hundred  yards  wide, 
pitches  perpendicularly  thirty  or  forty  feet  into  a 
hollow  rock,  then  dashing  through  rocks  it  sweeps 
along  for  three  or  four  miles,  and  again  glides  smoothly 
on  its  course  until  it  reaches  the  rapids  or  little  falls, 
where  it  has  a  gradual  descent  of  about  thirty-five 
or  forty  feet  to  tide  water. 

**In  the  spring,  when  the  ice  that  has  accumulated 
in  the  river  during  the  winter,  becomes  dammed  up 
at  this  point,  with  an  immense  quantity  of  drift  timber 
that  it  has  torn  from  the  banks,  one  of  the  roost  exci- 
ting scenes  is  presented  that  can  be  imagined.  At 
once  the  whole  gives  way  with  a  tremendous  crash 
and  the  waters  rush  on  and  sweep  everything  in 
their  course.  More  than  one  bridge  has  been  thus 
carried  away,  and  the  fact  will  account  for  the  pecn- 
liar  construction  of  that  in  your  picture.** 


HEIGHT  OF  WAVES. 


•  Captaio  Srollh's  History  of  Virginia. 


So  awful  is  the  spectacle  of  a  storm  at  sea,  that 
it  is  generally  viewed  through  a  medium  which 
biases  the  judgment ;  and,  lofty  as  the  waves  re- 
ally are,  imagination  pictures  them  loftier  stIU. 
Now,  no  wave  rises  more  than  ten  feet  above  the 
ordinary  sea-level,  which,  with  the  ten  feet  that 
its  surface  afterward  descends  below  this,  give 
twenty  feet  for  the  whole  height,  from  the  bottom 
of  any  water-valley  to  an  adjoining  summit.  This 
proposition  is  easily  verified  by  a  person  who 
tries  at  what  height,  upon  a  ship's  mast,  the  hori- 
zon remains  always  in  sight  over  the  top  of  the 
waves,  allowance  being  made  for  accidental  incli- 
nations of  the  vessel,  and  for  her  sinking  in  the 
water  so  much  below  her  water-line,  at  the  tixae 
when  she  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  hollow  b^ 
tween  two  waves.  The  spray  of  the  sea,  driven 
along  by  the  violence  of  the  wind,  is,  of  course, 
much  higher  than  the  summit  of  the  liquid  wav«; 
and  a  wave  coming  against  an  obstacle  may  dash 
to  a  great  elevation  above  it.  At  the  Eddystooe 
lighthouse,  when  a  surge  breaks,  which  has  been 
Rowing  under  a  storm  all  the  way  across  the 
Atlantic,  it  dashes  even  aver  the  tantera  at  the 
s«mmil.  Amott**  filMMatt  of  Pl^iiot 
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Andeoscoooin  bridge  was  built  in  1804,  and  is 
ueoally  passed  in  a  journey  from  Portland  to  Hallo- 
well  and  Augusta,  on  the  Kennebec  river.  It  is 
nearly  midway  between  those  two  points :  being  about 
thirty  miles  from  each. 

There  are  falls  or  rapids  in  the  Androscoggin  near 
the  bridge.  The  sides  and  part  of  the  b^  of  the 
river  is  a  ledge,  and  this  generally  causes  a  great 
rushing  and  foaming  in  the  water.  There  are  sev- 
eral saw-mills  on  the  river  near  the  bridge,  where  a 
large  number  of  people  are  employed.  Boats  come 
up  the  river  to  within  a  few  rods  of  the  bridge,  and 
vessels  are  built  there  of  considerable  size.  I^gs 
end  rafU  of  boards  and  shingles,  in  large  quantities, 
are  also  floated  down  the  river  from  the  interiour,  for 
twenty  and  thirty  miles. 

Brunswick  and  Topsham  are  old  settled  towns. 
A  few  people  ventured  to  build  their  huts  there,  about 
1720.  A  fort  was  erected  near  the  southern  end  of 
the  bridge,  on  the  Brunswick  bide.  Recently  some 
cotton  factories  have  been  established  at  this  place. 
About  six  miles  below  the  bridge,  the  Androscoggin 
^llii  into  Merry-meeting  bay,  which  connects  it  with 
the  Kennebec,  a  few  miles  above  Bath.  The  river 
below,  and  after  this  confluence  of  the  Kennebec 
and  Androscoggin,  is  the  ancient  and  far  famed  Sa- 
gadahock. 

Brunswick  (and  Maine  indeed)  is  rendered  wor- 
thy of  notice  also,  by  the  location  of  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege within  its  bounds.  It  has  already  proved  a 
greal  advantage  to  that  state;  and  is  continually 
nsing  in  respectabitity  and  usefulness.  It  was  in- 
norpoaraied  in  1794;  and  the  instraction  began  in 

laoa. 


SCENES  AND  SCENERY  IN  ILLINOIS. 
JExtiact  from  the  Far  West. 

WnoBTCE  wiH  take  mon  himself  the  trouble  to 
ran  his  eyes  over  the  **  Tourist's  Pocket  Map  of  II 
Unois,*'  will  perceive,  stretching  along  the  western 
border  of  the  state,  parallel  with  the  river,  a  broad 
carriage  highway,  in  a  direction  nearly  north,  to  a 
little  village  called  Cariinville  ;  if  then  he  glances  to 
the  east,  he  may  trace  a  narrow  pathway  striking  o(f 
at  right  angles  to  that  section  of  the  state.  Well,  it 
ia  here,  upon  this  pathway,  jnst  on  the  margin  of  a 
beautifuil  prairie,  sweeping  away  toward  the  town  of 
Hillsborough,  that  I  find  myself  at  the  close  of  the 
day,  afbr  a  long  and  fatiguing  ride.  The  afternoon 
baa  been  one  cl  those  dreary,  drizzly,  disagreeable 
•easons  which  relax  the  nerves  and  ride  like  an  in 
enbus  upon  the  sphrits ;  and  my  route  has  conducted 
»e  over  a  broadspread,  desolate  plain  ;  for,  lovely  as 
nay  appear  the  prairie  when  its  bright  flowerets  and 
ka  tall  grasstops  are  nodding  in  the  sunlight,  it  is  a 
■Mkncholy  place  when  the  dcy  ia  beclouded  and  the 
rain  is  falling.  There  is  a  certain  indescribable  aen- 
nition  of  loneliness,  which  steals  over  the  mind  of 
tite  snliury  traveller  when  he  inds  himself  alone  in 
ffce  iwart  of  these  boundless  plains,  which  he  oarniot 
•way  with ;  and  the  i^roach  to  a  forest  is  hailed 
with  pleaaafe*  es  sarvinf  to  quiet,  with  the  vagne 


idea  of  JMiefy,  Ms  eense  ef  drearinesa  and  4 
Especially  is  this  the  case  wbMi  radt.  and  na«  ms 
hovering  alang  the  border,  veiling  from  the.Tienr 
those  picturesque  woodland-points  and  promontoifeei 
and  those  green  island-groves  which,  when  the  d^ 
is  clear,  swell  out  npon  every  side  into  the  bosootnf 
the  p^ain.  Then  all  is  fresh  and  joyous  to  tlie  0m 
as  a  visiim;  change  the  scene,  and  the  gnM^ 
gloomy,  misty  magniflcence  of  oU  ocean 
itself  on  every  side.  The  relief  lo  the  picture  j 
ed  by  the  discovery  of  man's  habitation  can 
be  described. 

It  was  near  nightfall  when,  wearied  by  the  frntMi 
of  riding  and  drenched  with  mist,  I  reached  the  fag- 
cabin  ofan.old  pioneer  from  Virginia,  beneaih  wiMis 
lowly  roof-tree  I  am  soated  at  this  present  i^riftii^^, 
and  though  hardly  the  most  somptuotis  edifice  4f 
which  it  has  been  my  let  to  be  an  innuue,  yet  wife 
no  unenviable  anticipations  am  I  looking  ft>rw84nd  % 
hearty  refreshment  and  to  sound  slumber  upon  iks 
couch  by  my  side.  There  are  few  objects  to  be  nisi 
with  in  the  backwoods  of  the  West  more  unique  an^ 
picturesque  than  the  dwelling  of  the  emigrant.  A$m 
selecting  an  elevated  spot  as  a  site  for  buifdk^  a 
cabin  or  a  log-house — which  is  somewhat  of  an  k^ 
provement  upon  the  first — is  erected  in  the  foSotfim 
manner.  A  sufficient  number  of  straight  trees,  of  a 
size  convenient  for  removing,  are  felled,  slightly hs — 
upon  the  opposite  sides,  and  the  extremities  nel<  ~ 
or  morticca  with  the  axe.  They  are  then  piled  \ 
each  other  so  that  the  extremities  lock  together  |  m^ 
a  single  or  double  edifice  is  constructed,  agreesli^ 
to  the  taste  or  ability  of  the  builder.  Ordinardy  dH 
cabin  consists  of  two  quadrangular  apartments,  n^tih 
rated  by  a  broad  area  between,  connected  bj  a  4 
mon  floor,  and  covered  by  a  common  roof,  f»ree< 
a  parallelogram  Uriple  the  length  of  ita  width. 
better  of  these  apartments  is  usually  approprialiAl^ 
the  entertainment  of  tho  casual  guest,  and  is  fniaiath 
ed  with  several  beds  and  some  articles  of  rude  teni* 
ture  to  correspond.  The  open  area  constitutes  dM 
ordinary  sitting  and  eating  apartment  of  the  fam^y  fti 
fine  weather  ;  'and,  from  its  coolness,  aflbrds  s  de- 
lightful retreat.  The  intervals  between  the  iogsi 
stufied  with  fragmenta  of  wood  or  stone,  and 


ed  with  mud  m  mortar,  and  die  chimney  in  enn* 
strncted  much  in  the  same  manner.  The  lonf^ 
covered  with  thin  clapboards  of  oak  or  ash«  Uii^ift 
lieu  of  nails,  transverse  pieces  of  timber  retain  dMIi 
in  their  places.  Thousands  of  cabins  are  thus  naif* 
stnicted,  without  a  particle  of  iron  or  even  a  < 
plank.  The  rough  clapboards  give  to  the  roof  1 
the  shaggy  aspect  of  thatch  at  a  little  dtstnbengtfel 
they  render  it  impermeable  to  even  the  heaviesl4M 
most  protracted  rain-storms.  A  rude  galleij^fMh 
extends  along  one  or  both  sides  of  the  biiildtng^mrijj^ 
ing  much  to  its  coolness  in  summer  and  to  its  ^ 
in  winter  by  the  protection  afibrded  from 
snow.  The  floor  is  constructed  of  short,  thick  j 
technically  termed  "  puncheons,*'  which  are  i 
by  wooden  pins  ;  and,  though  hardly  smooth  < 
for  a  ballroom,  yet  well  answer  every  porpenn  j 
dwelling,  and  efiectnally  reaist  motstuie  «»1  4 
The  apertures  are  usually  cut  with  a  new  4»  1 
ventilation,  and  the  chimneys  stand  at  the  i 
outside  the  walls  of  tho  cabin.  A  few  ^ 
nails,  a  few  boxes  of  glass,  a  few  hondreil  leel  ef 
lumber,  and  a  few  days'  assistance  cf  a 
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p«M0r»  woqUI,  of  oootm,  eoniritete  mH  aUttI«  to  tba 
<:oaifort  of  the  shUUng;  hot  neiiher  of  these  are  in- 
dispensable. In  the  rear  of  the  premises  rise  the 
o«i- buildings  ;  stables,  corn-crib,  meat-hoase,  &c., 
all  of  them  quite  as  perfect  in  structure  as  the  dwei* 
ling  itself,  and  quite  as  comfortable  for  residence. 
If  to  all  this  we  add  a  well,  walled  up  with  a  section 
of  a  hollow  cotton-wood,  a  cellar  or  cave  in  the  earth 
for  a  pantry,  a  zigzag  rail  fence  enclosing  the  whole 
elearing,  a  dozen  acres  of  Indian  corn  bristling  up 
beyond,  a  small  garden  and  orchard,  and  a  host  of 
swine,  cattle,  poultry  and  naked  children  about  the 
door,  and  the  tout  ensemble  of  a  backwoods  farmhouse 
18  complete. 

Minor  circumstances  vary,  of  course,  with  the 
peculiarities  of  the  country  and  the  origin  of  the 
settlers ;  but  the  principal  features  of  the  pic- 
Uffe  everywhere  prevail.  The  present  mode  of  cul- 
tiyation  sweeps  off  vast  quantities  of  timber ;  but  it 
must  soon  be  superseded.  Houses  of  brick  and  stone 
will  take  the  place  of  log-cabins ;  hedgerows  will 
snpply  that  of  rail  enclosures,  while  coal  for  fuel  will 
be  a  substitute  for  wood. 

At  Upper  Alton  my  visit  was  not  a  protracted  one. 
In  a  few  hours,  having  gathered  up  my  fixens  and 
oiounted  my  creetur^  I  was  treading  a  narrow  path- 
way through  the  forest.  The  trees,  most  of  them 
lofty  elms,  in  many  places  for  miles  locked  together 
their  giant  branches  over  the  road,  forming  a  delight- 
ful screen  from  the  sunbeams  ;  but  it  was  found  by 
no  means  the  easiest  imaginable  task,  after  once  en- 
tsring  upon  the  direct  route,  to  continue  upon  it. 
This  is  a  peculiarity  of  Western  roads.  The  com- 
OMncement  may  be  uniform  enough,  but  the  traveller 
soon  finds  his  path  diverging  all  at  once  in  several 
different  directions,  like  3ie  radii  of  a  circle,  with  no 
assignable  cause  therefor,  and  not  the  slightest  rea- 
son presenting  itself  why  he  should  select  one  of 
them  in  preference  to  a  half  a  dozen  others,  equally 
ffood  or  bad.  And  the  sequel  often  shows  him  that 
Diere  in  reality  existed  no  more  cause  of  preference 
than  was  apparent;  for,  after  a  few  tortuosities 
through  the  forest,  for  variety's  sake,  the  paths  all 
terminate  in  the  same  route.  The  obstacle  of  a  tree, 
a  stump,  a  decaying  log,  or  a  sand-bank,  often  splits 
the  path  as  if  it  were  a  flowing  stream  ;  and  then  the 
traveller  takes  upon  him  to  exercise  the  reserved 
right  of  radiating  to  any  point  of  the  compass  he  may 
think  proper,  provided  always  that  he  succeeds  in 
clearing  the  obstruction. 

Parsing  many- log-cabins,  such  as  I  have  descri- 
bed, with  their  extensive  maize-fields,  the  rude  dwel- 
ling of  a  sturdy  old  emigrant  from  the  far  East  shel- 
tered me  during  the  heat  of  noon;  and  having 
Inxuriated  upon  an  excellent  dinner,  prepared  and 
served  up  in  right  New-England  fashion,  I  again  be- 
took m3rself  to  my  solitary  route.  But  1  little  antici- 
pated to  have  met,  in  the  distant  prairies  of  Illinois, 
the  habitation  of  one  who  passed  his  life  in  my  own 
native  state,  almost  in  my  own  native  village.  Yet 
I  know  not  why  the  occurrence  should  be  a  cause  of 
surprise.  Such  emigrations  are  of  constant  occur- 
rence. The  farmer  had  been  a  resident  eight  years 
in  the  West ;  his  farm  was  under  that  high  cultiva- 
tion characteristick  of  the  Northern  emigrant,  and 
peace  and  plenty  seemed  smiling  around.  Yet  was 
the  emigrant  satisfied  T  So  far  firom  it,  he  aeknowledg- 
•d  himself  a  disappointed  man,  and  sighed  for  his  na- 


tive nwtbem  boms,  with  ks  blssk  winds  and  baiim 
hill-sides. 

The  region  throagh  which,  for  most  of  the  day,  I 
jocurneyed,  was  that,  of  very  extensive  application  in 
the  West,  styled  **  Barrens,"  by  no  means  impljring 
unproductiveness  of  soil,  but  a  species  of  surface  of 
heterogeneous  character,  uniting  prairie  with  Hmbw 
or  forest,  and  usually  a  description  of  land  as  fertile, 
healthy,  and  well-watered  as  may  be  found.  The 
misnomer  is  said  to  have  derived  its  origin  from  the 
early  settlers  of  that  section  of  Kentucky  south  of 
Green  river,  which,  presenting  only  a  scanty,  dwarf- 
ish growth  of  timber,  was  deemed  of  necessity  ^• 
ren^  in  the  true  acceptation  of  the  term.  This  soil 
there  and  elsewhere  is  now  considered  better  adapt- 
ed to  every  variety  of  produce  and  the  vicissitudes 
of  climate  than  even  the  di^ey  mould  of  the  prairies 
and  river-bottoms.  The  rapidity  with  which  a  young 
forest  springs  forward,  when  the  annual  fires  hare 
once  been  stopped  in  this  species  of  land,  is  said  to 
be  astonishing;  and  the  first  appearance  of  timber 
upon  the  prairies  gives  it  the  character,  to  some  ex- 
tent, of  barrens.  Beneath  the  trees  is  spread  oat  a 
mossy  turf,  free  from  thickets,  but  variegated  by  the 
gaudy  petals  of  the  heliotrope,  and  the  bright  crim- 
son buds  of  the  dwarf-sumach  in  the  hollows.  In- 
deed, some  of  the  most  lovehr  scenery  of  the  West 
is  beheld  in  the  landscapes  of  these  barrens  or  "cmk 
openings,"  as  they  are  more  appropriately  styled. 
For  miles  the  traveller  wanders  on,  throush  a  mag- 
nificence of  park  scenery  on  every  side,  with  all  the . 
diversity  of  the  slope,  and  sweH,  and  meadow  of  ho* 
man  taste  and  skill.  Interminable  avenues  streleli 
away  farther  than  the  eye  can  reach,  while  at  inter* 
vals  through  the  foliage  flashes  out  the  unmfiled 
surface  of  a  pellucid  lake.  There  are  many  of  these 
circular  lakes  or  "  sinkholes,"  as  they  are  termed  in 
Western  dialect,  which,  as  they  possess  no  inlet, 
seem  supplied  by  subterraneous  springs  or  from  As 
clouds.  The  outline  is  that  of  an  inverted  cone,  as 
if  formed  by  the  action  of  whiriing  waters ;  and,  as 
sinkholes  exist  in  great  numbers  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
rivers,  and  possess  an  outlet  at  the  bottom  through  • 
substratum  of  porous  limestone,  the  idea  is  abundimtly 
confirmed.  In  the  state  of  Missouri  these  pecdiar 
springs  are  also  observed.  Some  of  tbem  in  Greene 
county  burst  forth  from  the  earth  and  the  fissures  of 
the  rocks  with  sufficient  force  to  whirl  a  run  of  heayy 
buhrstones,  and  the  power  of  the  fountains  seems 
unaffected  by  the  vicissitudes  of  rain  or  drought 
These  same  sinkholes,  circular  ponds,  and  gusmng 
springs,  are  aaid  to  constitute  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able and  interesting  features  of  the  peninsula  of  Flor- 
ida. There,  as  here,  the  substratum  is  porous  lime^ 
stone;  and  it  b  the  subsidence  of  the  layers  which 
gives  birth  to  the  springs.  The  volume  of  water 
thrown  up  by  these  boiling  fountains  is  said  to  be  as- 
tonishingly great ;  many  large  ones,  also  are  known 
to  exist  in  the  beds  of  lakes  and  rivers.  From  the 
circumstance  of  the  existence  of  these  numerous 
springs  originated,  doubtless,  the  tradition  which 
Spanish  chroniclers  aver  to  have  existed  among  the 
Indians  of  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba,  that  somewhere 
among  the  Lucayo  Islands  or  in  the  interiour  of  Flor- 
ida there  existed  a  fountain  whose  waters  had  the 
property  of  imparting  rejuvenescence  and  perpetuating 
perenmal  youth.  Only  twenty  years  after  the  dis- 
coveries of  Cdumbns,  and  more  than  three  centuries 
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tlMit  iii  (Im  nMMMidt  JktMm  Pimm  d» 
associate  of  the  Genoese  and  subsequent  governoor 
of  Fono  Rico,  sxplovo  tile  Pemomik  of  Florida  in 
sotrch  of  this  traditioiiarj  fovntaia  ;  of  the  success 
of  the  eaterprise  w«  have  no  aceount.  Among  the 
other  poedck  fovots  ef  the  "  Land  of  Flowers,"  we 
are  iM  of  ose,  situated  but  a  few  miles  from  Fort 
Gaines,  caDed  **  Sappho's  Fount,**  from  the  idea 
wUoh  preraifo  that  its  waters  impart  the  power  of 
pesdueiag  sweet  sounds  to  the  Yoices  of  those  who 
pairtake  o[  them 

It  was  near  erening ,  when,  emerging  from  the 
shades  of  the  barrens,  which^  like  eiferyihing  else, 
however  beautiful,  had,  hj  continuous  succession, 
began  to  become  somewhat  nM>notoDOtt8,  my  path 
isaued  rather  unexpectedly  upon  the  nutrgin  of  a 
wide,  undulating  prairie.  I  was  struck,  as  is  every 
traveller  at  first  view  of  these  vast  plains,  with  the 
gtandeur,  and  novelty,  and  bveliness  of  the  scene 
before  me.  For  some  moments  I  remained  station* 
ary,  boktng  out  upon  the  boundless  landscape  before 
me.  The  tall  grass-tops  waving  in  billowy  beauty  in 
the  bteeze ;  the  narrow  pathway  winding  off  like  a 
serpent  over  the  rolling  surface,  disappearing  and  re- 
appearing till  lost  in  the  luxuriant  herb^e;  the 
.shadowy,  cloud-like  aspect  of  the  far-off  trees,  loom- 
ing up,  here  and  there,  in  isolated  misses  along  the 
herixon,  like  the  pyramidal  canvass  of  ships  at  sea  ; 
the  deep-green  groves  besprinkled  among  toe  vegeta- 
tion, like  islets  in  the  waters;  the  crimsonniied 
Dnorie-flower  flashing  in  the  sua — these  features  of 
maaimaie  nature  aeemed  strangely  beantiful  to  one 
bera  awl  bred  amid  the  bold-mountain  scenery  of  the 
Nofik,  and  who  now  gaxed  upon  them  **  for  the  first." 

•"Thsprainet!  I  behold  them  for  the  first, 
And  my  heart  sweUsi  while  the  dilated  liglit 
tUtes  in  the  endrcUng  vastneM.'* 

As  I  rode  leisurely  along  upon  the  prairie's  edge, 
I  passed  many  noble  farms,  with  their  log-cabins 
oouehed  in  a  corner  beneath  the  forest ;  and,  verily, 
would  e  farmer  of  Yankee-land  **  stare  and  gasp"  to 
behold  the  prairie  cornfield  of  the  Western  emigrant ; 
and  yet  more  wotdd  be  amazed  to  witness  the  rank, 
rustling  luxuriance  of  the  vegetable  itself.  Descend- 
ing a  awell  of  the  prairie  near  one  of  these  farms,  a 
buck  with  his  doe  leaped  out  from  a  thicket  beside 
my  path,  and  away,  away  bounded  the  "  happy  pafr" 
oter  the  grass-tops,  free  as  the  wind.  They  are 
often  ahot  upon  the  prairies,  I  was  informed  by  an 
old  hunter,  at  whose  cabin,  in  the  middle  of  the  main, 
I  drew  up  at  twilight,  and  with  whom  I  passed  the 
night.  He  was  a  pioneer  from  the  dark  and  bloody 
grouiu^  and  many  a  time  had  followed  the  wild  buck 
through  those  aged  forests,  where  Boone,  and  Whit- 
ley, and  Kenton  once  roved.  Only  fifty  years  ago, 
and  for  the  first  time  were  the  beautiful  fields  of  Ken- 
tucky turned  up  by  the  ploughshare  of  the  Virginia 
emigrant ;  yet  their  very  descendants  of  the  first  gen- 
eration we  behold  plunging  deeper  in  the  wilderness 
West.  How  would  the  worthy  old  Govemour 
Spotswood  stand  astounded,  could  he  now  rear  his 
venerable  bones  from  their  long  resting-place,  and 
look  forth  upon  this  lovely  land,  far  away  beyond  the 
Bloe  Ridge  of  the  Allegany  hills,  the  venr  passage 
of  which  he  had  deemed  not  unworthy*'  the  horseshoe 
ef  gold"  and  **  the  order  tramontane."  "  Sie  juvat 
lrmu€$ndere  m»nUsy    Twenty  years  before  Daniel 


ef  Ke«t«dqr,*  wee  Votm^ 
Alexaader  Spotswood,  govemour  of  Virginia,  under- 
took, with  great  preparatioQ,  a  paasage  of  the  Alio- 
gany  ridge^  For  thie  expeditioa  were  provided  a 
large  number  of  horaeahoes,  an  article  not  common 
in  some  sectioes  of  the  "  Old  Dominion ;"  and  from 
this  cireumstaece,  upon  their  return,  though  withoot 
a  glimpse  of  the  Weatem  Valley,  was  instituted  the 
'*  TrammUmne  Order,  or  KnigJUs  of  the  Golden  Horse^ 
shee,^  with  the  motto  above.  The  badge  of  distinc- 
tion for  having  made  a  passage  of  the  Blue  Ridge  was 
a  golden  horseshoe  worn  upon  the  breaat  Could  the 
young  man  of  that  day  have  protracted  the  limits  of 
life  but  a  few  years  beyond  his  threescore  and  tea, 
what  astenishmeat  would  not  have  filled  him  to  be- 
hold new,  as  **the  broad,  the  bright,  the  glorioas 
West,"  the  region  then  regarded  as  the  unknown  and 
howling  wilderness  beyend  the  moutUmns  !  Yet  even 
thus  it  IS, 

A  long  ride  over  a  dusky  road,  beneath  a  sultry 
Sim,  made  me  not  unwilling  to  retire  to  an  early 
rest  But  in  a  few  hours  my  slumbers  were  broken 
in  upon  by  a  glare  of  lightning  and  the  crash  of 
thunder.  For  nearly  five  weeks  had  the  prairies 
been  refreshed  by  not  a  solitary  shower ;  and  the 
withered  cropa  and  the  parched  soil,  baked  to  the 
consistency  of  stone  or  ground  up  to  powder,  be- 
trayed alarming  evidence  of  the  consequence.  D^ 
had  succeeded  day.  The  scorching  sun  had  gone 
up  in  the  firmament,  blaxed  from  his  meridian  throne, 
and  in  lurid  sul^ness  descended  to  his  rest.  The 
subtle  fluid  had  be«m  gathering  and  concentrating 
in  the  skies ;  and,  early  on  the  night  of  which  I 
speak,  an  inky  cloud  had  been  perceived  rolling 
alewly  up  from  the  weatem  horixon,  until  the  whole 
heavens  were  enveloped  in  blackness.  Then  the 
tempest  burst  Anth.  Peal  upon  peal  the  hoarse 
thunder  came  booming  over  the  prairiea ;  and  the  red 
lightning  would  glare,  and  stream,  and  alokost  hiss 
abag  the  midnight  sky,  like  Ossian's  storm-spirit 
riding  on  the  blast  At  length  ttitie  was  a  husn  of 
elements,  and  all  was  still — **  still  as  the  spirit's  si- 
lence ;"  Uien  came  one  prolonged,  deafening,  terrible 
crash  and  rattle,  as  if  the  concave  of  ^e  firmament 
had  been  rent  asimder,  and  the  splintered  fragments, 
hurled  abroad,  were  flying  through  the  boundlesaneaa 
of  space ;  the  next  moment,  and  the  torrents  cause 
weltering  through  the  darkness.  I  have  witneased 
thunder-storms  on  the  deep,  and  many  among  the 
cliffs  of  my  native  hills ;  but  a  midnight  thunder-gyst 
upon  the  broad  prairie-plains  of  the  West  is  more 
terrible  than  they.  A  more  sublimely  magnificent 
spectacle  have  I  never  beheld  than  that,  when  one  of 
these  broad-sheeted  masses  of  purple  light  would 
blaxe  along  the  black  bosom  of  the  cloud,  quiver  for 
an  inatant  over  the  prairie  miles  in  extent^  flinginf 
around  the  aceae  a  garment  of  flame,  and  then  go  out 
in  darkness. 

'*Ohnigh^ 
And  stone,  and  darknsM)  ye  axe  waodnme  stveo^ 
Tet  lovelf  ia  yov  atraoffihi  aa  ia  iba  hglit 
Of  a  dark  eye  in  woman T' 

<*  Most  gloriotts  night 
Thou  wefet  not  sent  for  ahimber  1  let  me  be 
A  sharer  m  thy  Aeree  and  ha  delight, 
A  portion  of  the  tempest  and  of  tbaef 
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ST  ANTHONY'S  NOSE. 


Antroxt's  Nose  is  a  bold  promontory  of  a 
mountain  of  the  Highlands,  near  Fishkili,  New 
York,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Hudson.  Its 
■ame  is  derived  from  a  ludicrous  resemblance  to  a 
hnge  human  face,  as  seen  from  the  river.  The 
rock  which  has  this  appearance,  exhibits  a  tolerable 
profile  of  a  face  of  thirty-two  feet,  aided  by  a  little 
Cuiey  and  a  relish  for  the  marvellous.  A  tree  which 
grows  upon  the  nose,  just  reaches  the  height  of  the 
eyes,  and  kindly  spreads  its  branches  for  the  eye- 
brows of  the  saint.  This  is  on  the  south  side  of 
Breakneck-hill,  at  the  northern  entrance  of  the 
Highlands,  fifly-seven  miles  north  of  New  York. 
There  is  another,  though  less  remarkable  promon- 
tory, of  the  same  name,  opposite  the  site  of  Fort 
Montgomery,  below  West-Point,  in  Cortlandt,  West- 
chester county. 

The  Highlands  of  the  Hudson  were  called  Mat- 
teawan,  by  the  aborigines,  the  country  of  Good  Fur, 
their  name  also  for  the  Creek,  that  we  now  call  the 
Vis-Kill,  or  Fishkill,  a  Dutch  name,  old  enough  to 
be  legitimate,  but  not  half  so  old,  or  appropriate,  for 
a  range  of  mountains,  as  M atteawan.  They  extend 
in  a  northeastern  and  southwestern  direction  across 
the  Hudson,  in  the  counties  of  Rockland  snd  Or- 
ange, and  Westchester,  Putnam  and  Dutchess,  fifty- 
three  miles  above  New  York,  occupying  a  space  of 
about  sixteen  to  eighteen  and  twenty  miles  in  width. 
They  •seem  to  be  connected  with  the  Alleganies,  to 
the  southwest,  for  the  range  is  of  the  same  geologi- 
cal character,  and  the  ridges  more  or  less  continu- 
ous, but  their  connexion  with  the  Kaatsbergs,  of 
Greene  county,  is  rather  equivocal,  unless  through 
the  medium  of  the  Shawangunk  mountain,  a  puz- 
zling question  for  geologists.  They  are  composed, 
principally,  of  granite  and  gneiss,  imbedding  loose 
nodules  and  fixed  veins  of  magnetick  iron  ores,  the 
latter  of  superiour  richness,  comprising  the  native 
carburet  of  iron,  plumbago,  (but  none  yet  found  of 
good  quality,)  with  other  minerals  of  the  same  class.^ 
It  is  a  primitive  chain,  unequivocally,  and  in  the 
early  ages  must  have  opposed  a  barrier  to  the  pas- 
sago  of  the  waters,  and  caused  a  vast  lake,  covering 
the  present  valley  of  the  Hudson,  extending  north- 
ward to  if  not  over  Liake  Champlain,  eastward  to 
the  Taghkanick  mountain,  and  the  Highlands  along 
the  western  border  of  Massachusetts,  westward  to 
the  Kayaderosseras  mountiAin,  and  the  Klipse.  Such 
Bosl  have  been,  in  former  days,  the  '<  Ancient  Lake 
of  the  Upper  Valley  of  the  Hudson,**  indicated  by 
the  levels  and  surveys  of  the  present  day,  and  by  an 
examination  of  the  geological  structure  and  alluvial 
fHrmations  of  this  valley.  SpafibnL 
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^  A  LITTLE  aAer  eleven  o'clock,  on  the  ni^t  fol« 
lowing  our  elections  in  this  place,"  says  a  letter  froa 
Cincinnati,  written  in  October,  1837,  '*  I  was  called 
to  the  door  by  a  very  vigorous  rapping.  It  was  soma 
one  in  great  haste  to  know  the  result  of  the  day's 
work,  and  who  had  mistaken  our  house  for  the  one 
in  which  the  votes  were  to  be  counted.  After  di- 
recting him  aright,  I  threw  the  door  (^n  a  littlo 
wider,  that  I  might  see  what  young  patriot  this  was, 
that  so  keenly  desired  to  know  the  state  of  parties. 
The  light  of  the  hall-lamp  fell  on  his  face.  It  was 
Hezekiah  Flint,  one  of  the  first  band  of  white  men 
that  ever  came  to  reside  in  the  wilds  of  Ohio.** 

Such  facts  are  startling.  In  the  stranger  to  Ohio 
history,  it  requires  an  em>rt  of  imagination,  to  con* 
ceive  of  one  of  the  founders  of  that  great  ai&d  pop«* 
lous  state,  as  still  an  active  and  strong  man,  out  at 
midnight  to  learn  the  result  of  an  election.  But  a 
few  facts  and  a  little  thought  do  away  the  wonder ; 
for  it  was  but  fifty  years,  last  April,  since  the  first 
band  of  white  residents  entered  what  now  forms  the 
state  of  Ohio ;  and  every  one  of  the  many  men  of 
seventy,  yet  vigorous  and  stirring,  was  entering  into 
busy  life,  when  the  plain  upon  which  Cincinnati  is 
built  was  sold  for  less  than  fifty  silver  dollars  ! 

Nor  is  this  growth  surprising,  except  that  it  is  with* 
out  precedent.  The  causes  fully  explain  the  result. 
Land  so  cheap,  and  labour  so  high,  that  a  day's 
work  would  buy  an  acre  ;  titles  direct  from  govern* 
ment;  a  climate  temperate  and  healthful ;  and,  above 
all,  a  national  compact,  forbidding  slavery,  securing 
civil  and  religious  freedom,  and  all  those  privileges 
that  others  had  struggled  (or  through  ages  of  blood 
and  turmoil ; — these  were  mighty  inducements  to 
the  worn  soldiers  and  empovenshed  yeomen  of 
Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey.  Never,  since  the 
golden  sge  of  the  poets,  did  that  song,  of  which  Mr. 
Butler  makes  mention  in  his  History  of  Kentucky, 
'*  the  siren  song  of  peace  and  of  farming,"  reach  so 
many  ears,  aud  gladden  so  many  hearts,  as  afler^' 
Wayne's  treaty  at  Greenville  in  1795.  *'  The  Ohio"-, 
seemed  to  be,  literally  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey.  The  farmer  wrote  home,  of  a  soil  '*  richer 
to  appearance  than  can  possibly  be  made  by  art  ;^ 
of  **  plains  and  meadows,  without  the  labour  of 
hands,  sufiicient  to  support  millions  of  cattle  summer 
and  winter ;"  of  wheat  lands,  that  *'  will,  I  think, 
vie  with  the  island  of  Sicily ;"  and  of  bogs,  from 
which  might  be  gathered  cranberries  enough  to 
make  tarts  for  all  New  England  ;  while  the  lawyer 
said,  that,  as  he  rode  the  circuit,  his  horse's  legs 
were  died  to  the  knee  with  the  juice  of  tho  wild- 
strawberry. 

At  that  time  the  dreadful  fevers  c^  1807  and  1823 
were  not  dreamed  of;  the  administration  of  Wash- 
ington had  healed  the  divisions  anK>ng  the  States ; 
the  victory  of  Wayne  had  brousht  to  terms  the  dread* 
ed  savages ;  and,  as  the  dwelier  upon  the  barren 
shore  of  the  Atlantick  remembered  these  things,  and 
the  wonderful  fact,  in  addition,  that  tho  inland  gar- 
den to  which  he  was  invited  was  crossed  in  evenr 
direction  by  streams,  oven  then  counted  on  as  aflToid* 
ing  means  for  free  commercial  intercourse,  and  thai 
it  possessed,  beside,  neariy  seven  handled  miles  of 
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rirer  and  like  coast,  the  indacementa  for  emigra- 
tion becmtne  too  strong  to  be  lesiated;  the  wagon 
was  tinkered  up  at  once,  the  harness  patched  anew, 
imd  a  few  weeks  found  Uie  fortune-seeker  looking 
down  from  the  Cheatnot  Ridge,  or  Laarei  Hill,  upon 
the  far-reaching  forests  of  the  West. 

But,  should  the  inquirer  turn  from  the  bare  fact 
of  Ohio's  growth,  and  a  view  of  the  great  causes 
which  have  produced,  and  ask  a  detail  of  the  opera- 
tion of  those  causes,  we  are  forced  to  tell  him,  that 
eren  the  annais  of  that  state  are  still  to  be  compiled. 
A  philosophical  history  cannot  yet  be  looked  for. 
The  great  mOYement  which  has  begun  at  the  West, 
^e  men  of  this  day  cannot  see  the  scope  or  end  of. 
They  can  but  nme  down  what  passes  before  them 
from  hour  to  hour,  as  the  astronomers  of  old  noted 
the  motions  of  the  sun  and  stars ;  in  the  hope  that, 
by-and-by,  a  political  Copernicus  and  Newton  may 
come,  who  will  reduce  their  seeming  discords  to 
harmony,  and,  amid  apparent  chaoe,  show  order  and 
beauty. 

Even  the  labour  of  collecting  historical  materials 
has  but  now  begtm.  The  first  effort  of  importance 
was  made  by  the  Historical  society  of  the  state  last 
December,  and  that  will  avail  nothing  unless  follow- 
ed up  by  strong  and  persevering  action.  Of  indi- 
vidual effort  nothing  is  worth  notice  except  Mr. 
Chase's  three  volumes,  containing  the  body  of  stat- 
ute law,  beginning  in  1788,  and  extending  to  1833, 
prefaced  by  a  sketch  of  the  state  history.  This 
work  may  rank  first  among  the  materiab  for  the  fa- 
tvre  historian,  as  the  legislation  of  a  democratick 
community  is  the  best  permanent  exponent  of  its 
character ;  and,  but  for  the  compiler  of  those  vd- 
umes,  portions  of  even  the  legislation  of  this  young 
land  would,  probably,  soon  have  been  lost.  '*  It  was 
absolutely  impossiUe,"  says  Mr.  Chase,  **  to  procure 
a  complete  set  of  the  territorial  laws.  Of  the  laws 
of  1792  but  a  single  copy  is  known  to  have  existed 
in  the  state.  The  state  library  contained  none,  and 
none  remained  among  the  rolls  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  ;"  and  those  that  have  written  mere  local 
and  partial  sketches  have  done  it  too  often  careless- 
ly, and  have  produced  a  strange  confusion  respecting 
many  recent  facts,  some  of  which  we  shall  have  oc- 
casion to  mention  further,  by-and-by.  Mr.  Butler, 
whose  general  cnre  and  accuracy  we  have  had  oc- 
casion to  praise  heretofore,  has  made  some  blunders, 
through  sheer  heedlessness  in  copying — as  where 
he  quotes  Sparks's  accoont  of  Gist's  journey  down 
the  Ohio  in  1751,  and  8tA>8titates  Scioto  for  Miami, 
and  November  for  February ;  and  even  Mr.  Chase, 
by  following  Blunt's  *'  Historical  Sketch,"  (which, 
by  the  way,  he  refers  to  erroneously,  as  an  Appendix 
to  the  American  Annual  Register  of  1825-6,  it  hav- 
ing been  bound  np  with  that  volume,  though  publish- 
ed two  years  before,  and  to  be  had  without  it,)  in- 
stead of  consulting  the  Journals  of  Congress,  has 
been  betrayed  into  one  or  two  very  erroneous  state- 
ments ;  while  Messrs.  Flint  and  Hall,  the  two  wri- 
ters whose  beauty  of  description  and  ease  of  style 
will  attract  most  readers,  are  peculiarly  open  to  the 
charge  of  carelessness. 

One  instance  of  this  occurs  with  regard  to  La 
Salle's  second  voyage  to  the  Mississippi,  in  1683, 
in  which  year  that  most  persevering  man  went  from 
Canada,  down  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  rivers  to 
the  gair  of  Mexico.    Mr.  Flint,  speaktng  of  this 


voyage,  tells  us,  that  La  Salle,  on  his  way  down 
founded  the  towns  of  Kaskaskia  and  Caliokia,  left 
them  in  charge  of  Tonti,  and  then  returned  to  Can- 
ada ;  while  Mr.  Hall  quotes  a  Monsieur  Jontel,  to 
show  that  he  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
in  1683,  and  ascended  that  river.  From  what  source 
Mr.  FHnt  drew  his  information  we  know  not ;  biit 
the  writer  referred  to  by  Mr.  Hall,  (and  whose  mmt 
was  Joi/tel,  not  Jontel,)  was  the  chronicler  of  La 
Salle's  last  voyage,  which  brought  him  to  the  main- 
land of  America  in  February,  1685.  Had  these 
writers  consulted  even  Holmes's  Annals,  (which 
were  published  before  the  works  in  which  those  or- 
rours  occur,)  they  could  not  have  made  the  misubes 
in  question  ;  but  (and  it  is  a  curious  fact)  neither 
Flint,  Hall,  Holmes,  nor  Butler,  refers,  when  speak- 
ing oif  La  Salle,  to  the  detailed  account  of  that  lead- 
er's adventures  drawn  up  by  the  Chevah'er  Tooi, 
his  lieutenant,  and  by  him  presented  to  the  king  of 
France  ;  which  account  was  translated  and  publbh- 
ed  in  London,  in  1698,  and  the  translation  reprinted 
entire  in  the  Collections  of  the  New  York  Historical 
Society  for  1814  ;  and  the  main  facts  again  repab* 
lished,  with  other  valuable  matters  relating  to  the 
West,  in  a  note  from  J.  Q.  Adams  to  the  Spanish 
minister,  in  the  twclflh  volume  of  *'  American  State 
Papers,"  in  1819. 

A  still  more  glaring  case  of  carelessness,  and  one 
that  may  well  excite  a  smile,  occurs  in  the  first  vol- 
ume of  Mr.  Hall's  Sketches,  (page  188,)  where  he 
enters  into  a  learned  discussion  with  regard  to  the 
probable  reasons  which  governed  those  who  planned 
the  defences  of  old  Fort  Pitt ;  and  concludes,  that 
thev  must  have  been  either  led  away  by  their  niilita- 
ry  habits,  in  opposition  to  the  dictates  of  prudence, 
or  wished  to  awe  the  Indians  by  the  show  of  unre- 
al power ;  all  which  argument  is  based  upon  te 
idea,  that  **  in  those  days  there  was  little  or  no  aitil- 
lery  west  of  the  mountains."  But  Washingtoa's 
Journal,  in  1 753,  speaks  of  eight  pieces  of  cannon 
at  the  fort  on  French  Creek,  which  he  visited  ;  and 
Holmes  could  have  informed  Mr.  Hall,  that  the  fofi, 
which  the  English  had  begun  at  the  Fork  of  die 
Ohio,  was  taken  by  the  French,  on  the  seventeenth 
of  April,  1754,  with  eighteen  pieces ;  and  that  Brad- 
dock's  advance,  of  twelve  hundred  men,  carried  to 
their  field  of  defeat  ten  pieces ;  while  honest  Fred- 
erick Post  could  have  told  him,  that,  on  the  third  ol 
December,  1758,  after  Forbes  had  taken  Du  Qaee- 
ne,  his  party  was  greeted  by  its  garrison  **  with 
twelve  great  guns." 

We  mention  these  errours,  not  from  the  mere  lots 
of  fault-finding — the  pleasures  of  which,  howeifer, 
neither  critick  nor  gossip  can  dispute — but  because 
we  think  entire  accuracy  desirable,  even  in  anoall 
matters,  while  it  can  yot  be  arrived  at  without  long 
study.  On  this  ground  wc  shall  notice  whatever 
mistakes  come  in  our  way,  and,  where  we  err  c«r- 
selves,  trust  that  we  may  find  a  corrector  in  our  torn. 

From  what  we  have  said,  it  must  be  evident,  that, 
although  the  completion  of  the  first  half-century, 
since  the  settlement  of  Ohio,  makes  a  notice  of  is 
progress  natural  and  proper  at  this  time,  anytlMg 
like  a  complete  view  of  that  progress  must  be  oitt  ot 
the  question.  Had  wo  the  materials,  they  could  not 
properly  be  presented  in  a  general  sketch;  and  a 
critical  examination  could  embrace,  at  any  one  ttma, 
in  a  work  of  this  kind,  b«t  m  small  poftm  sT  iko 
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ctnliirj  Md  a  lialf,  okpsed  Bmm  tha  first  Emopesa 
rMitd  tbe  Ohi^  vaUey.  We  shall,  therefore,  speak 
principallj  of  the  results,  giving  such  details  only, 
as  are  least  accessible  and  most  iateresting. 

There  were  a  few  eveAts,  eoanected  whh  (^uo, 
pievioiis  to  the  Bevolutkm,  which  had  a  heariag  ujp* 
cm  hex  present  condition.  One  was,  the  rejeciimi 
by  France,  in  1755,  of  the  offer,  made  by  £ngland, 
to  gire  up  atl  her  claim  to  the  territory  west  of  a 
liae  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  French  Creek,  twen- 
^  leagues  up  that  stream  toward  lake  £iie,  and 
irom  the  same  point  direct  to  the  last  mountains  of 
Virginia  which  descend  toward  the  ocean.  The 
Indians  between  this  line  aiul  the  Mississippi  were 
to  be  considered  independent ;  but  France  was  to 
retain  Canada,  and  her  settlements  on  the  lliinob 
and  Wabash.  Had  this  offer  been  accepted*  there 
is  little  doubt,  from  the  ability  always  shown  by  the 
French  in  the  management  of  the  Indians,  that 
their  colonies  would  have  been  planted  upon  the  Sci- 
oto, the  Miami,  and  the  Maumee ;  so  that,  even 
though  the  country  had  finally  come  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  British  colonists,  it  would  have  borne  the 
marks  of  French  manners,  fwejudices,  and  habits. 
Another  event  worthy  of  notice  (we  omit  the  war 
of  1756,  as  too  well  known  to  need  comment)  was, 
the  proclamation  of  the  king  in  1763,  after  the  treaty 
of  Paris,  forbidding  his  govemours  in  America  to 
grant  any  warrants  of  survey  or  patents  **  for  any 
lands  beyond  the  heads  or  sources  of  any  of  the 
rivers  that  fall  into  the  Atlantiok  ocean  from  the  west 
or  northwest  ;**  or  iqK>n  any  lands  not  ceded  by  the 
Indians.  The  effect  of  this  proclamation  was  to 
prevent  all  attempts  to  settle  any  part  of  what  now 
forms  the  state  of  Ohio ;  which,  had  it  been  done  by 
Virginia,  (within  whoee  charter  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritoiry  was  thought  to  lie,)  would  have  been  accom- 
panied, probably,  by  the  introduction  of  slavery ; 
and  at  any  rate  by  a  tinge  of  monarchical  feelings 
and  ways  of  thought,  that,  in  the  twelve  years  which 
elapsed  before  the  ReTolution,  ndght  have  obtained 
some  foothold  in  that  territory. 

In  this  manner,  the  soil  of  Ohio  remained  wholly 
untouched  by  Europeans  until  the  Revolution.  And, 
during  that  struggle,  it  was  preserved  from  settle- 
ment by  the  contest  which  arose  among  the  States 
with  reference  to  the  ownership  of  the  vacant  lands  ; 
davery  being  thus  again  prevented  from  entering  its 
bounds,  and  the  less  worthy  and  moral  kept  back, 
until  the  settlers  of  Marietta  and  Cincinnati  had  giv- 
en somewhat  of  a  character  to  the  population.  Nor 
was  this  all ;  for,  when  Jefferson!s  proposal  to  ex- 
clude slavery  from  the  Northwest  Territory  afler 
1800  was  defeated,  it  was  so  by  the  favourers  of  sla- 
very, all  the  free  sutes  voting  for  it ;  and  yet  it  was 
to  that  defeat,  that  its  total  exclusion  was  owing, 
three  years  later. 

Thus  was  the  state,  of  which  we  write,  reserved, 
a|^[>arently,  until  all  was  ripe,  to  try  within  her  lim- 
its the  experiment  of  democratick  institutions,  cnrigt- 
nating  under  the  most  favonrabie  circumstances. 
The  first  men  that  trod  her  soil  as  citizens,  were 
soldiers  of  the  Revolution;  the  companions  and 
friends  of  Washington ;  and  they  went  to  a  land 
which  could,  when  they  entered  it,  bear  up,  as  it  has 
bsiisa  said,  no  other  than  freemen. 

The  first  step  that  was  taken  towarii  settlisg  dM 


Northwest  Territoiy^  was  bj  the  presentidon  of  a 
memorial  to  Congress,  from  the  officers  and  soldiers 
of  the  revolutionary  army,  entitled  to  land-bounties 
under  the  resolves  of  September  sixteenth,  1776» 
and  August  twelfth,  1780.  This  meiWNrial  was  for- 
warded to  General  Washington  by  Rufus  Putnam, 
upoa  the  sixteenth  of  June,  1785 ;  and  by  him  was 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  Congress,  together 
with  Gen.  Putnam's  letter,  which  gave  at  length  his 
views  respecting  the  settlement  of  the  western  coun- 
try, and  the  location  of  military  posts  there.  But 
at  that  time  the  final  grants  of  Virginia,  Connecticut, 
and  Massachusetts,  had  not  been  made ;  and  the 
Federal  legislature,  upon  the  twenty-ninth  of  Octo- 
ber, 1783,  having  under  consideration  a  memorial 
from  General  Armand,  resolved,  that,  much  as  th^y 
desired  to  fulfil  their  engagements  to  the  officers  of 
the  army,  they  could  not,  at  that  time,  asbign  them 
any  particular  district. 

We  cannot  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  prot- 
ests, remonstrances,  and  petitions,  which  resulted  in 
the  cession,  by  all  the  states,  of  their  vacant  lands 
to  the  Union :  but  must  content  ourselves  wi^  the 
bare  statement,  that  New  York  conveyed  her  claims 
to  Congress  on  the  first  of  March,  1781 ;  diat  Vir- 
ginia released  hers  upon  the  first  of  that  month, 
three  years  later ;  while  Massachusetts  delayed  till 
the  nineteenth  of  April,  1785,  and  Connecticut  till 
the  fourteenth  of  September,  1786. 

Meanwhile,  upon  the  twenty-second  of  October, 
1784,  the  Five  Nations  had  relinquished  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  all  their  claims  to  the  grounds  west  of 
Pennsylvania ;  and,  upon  the  twenty-fitst  of  the  fol- 
lowing January,  the  Wyandots  and  Delawares,  by 
the  treaty  of  Fort  M'lntosh  (which  post  stood  near 
the  ground  now  occupied  by  Beaver,  Pennsylvania), 
gave  to  the  whites  the  whole  south  of  what  is  now 
Ohio.  The  Indian  title  beipg  thus  done  away,  and 
all  the  state  claims  but  that  of  Connecticut  given  up,. 
Congress,  upon  the  twentieth  of  May,  1785,  passed 
their  ordinance  for  the  disposal  of  lands  in  the  West 
Under  this  ordinance,  Tlu^mas  Hutchias,  geographer 
of  the  United  States,  assisted  by  a  surveyor  mm 
each  state,  proceeded  to  examine  and  divide  tha 
newly-acquired  territory. 

Among  those,  who  at  that  time  visited  the  region 
in  question,  was  Colonel  Benjamin  Ti4)per.  During 
the  summer  and  fall  of  1785,  this  gentleman,  acting 
as  temporary  surveyor  for  Massachusetts,  made  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  country  about  the  Muskin- 
gum ;  and,  being  fairly  carried  away  by  its  beau^ 
and  seeming  ferUlity,  was  strongly  instrumental,  it  is 
believed,  in  causing  its  selection  as  the  resting-place 
for  the  colony  that  went  out  nearly  two  years  after- 
ward, under  the  patronage  of  the  Ohio  Company. 
Indeed,  there  is  reason  to  think  that  Tupper's  visit 
to  the  West  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  forma- 
tion of  that  ooo^wny ;  which  resulted  from  a  meet- 
ing of  those  entitled  to  land-bounties,  called  through 
the  newspapers  by  General  Putnam  and  Colonel 
Tapper,  in  January,  1786.  The  meeting  took  j^ac# 
upon  the  first  of  March ;  the  **  Ohio  Uompanv  of 
Assoctates"  was  orfuiixed,  and  the  resolution  taken, 
to' collect  a  OMUkm  doUars'  worth  of  certificates,  sad 
to  en^>loy  some  one  at  the  West,  who  should  select 
a  spot,  for  which  they  might  definitely  contrael 
wkh  Cosgvew.    Cttipeas,  on  their  part,  showed  » 
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dtoposhioa  to  do  all  in  dtoif  power  to  forwwd  the 
•Gttlement  of  Um  nortbwealeni  lands ;  and  with  that 
riew,  upon  the  twentjr-first  of  April,  1787,  pattoda 
resolution,  authorizing  tho  sale  of  those  survojed 
townships,  which  might  remain  after  the  portkm  as- 
signed the  army  had  been  drawn  for,  for  publick  se- 
curities ;  the  sale  to  commence  upon  the  twenty-first 
of  the  following  September,  and  the  price  not  to  be 
less  than  one  dollar  per  acre. 

Before  this  publick  disposition  of  the  lands  com- 
menced, however,  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  Associ- 
ates to  make  a  separate  contract  for  that  part  of  the 
territory,  which  their  agent  in  the  West  might  select 
as  most  suitable.  This  agent  was  General  Samuel 
Holden  Parsons,  who,  as  Indian  commissioner,  had, 
in  the  year  1786,  visited  the  Ohio  country  as  far 
down,  at  least,  as  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami, 
where  a  treaty  was  concluded,  on  the  thirty-first  of 
January,  with  "  the  Shawanoe  nation."  This  gentle- 
man, in  the  spring  of  1787,  selected,  after  due  exam- 
ination, the  same  spot  which  had  pleased  Colonel 
Tupper — the  valley  of  the  Muskingum.  At  the 
mouth  of  this  river  he  proposed  to  have  the  chief 
city,  while  the  purchase  was  to  stretch  along  the 
Ohio  to  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto,  so  as  to  include  the 
half  of  the  rich  valley  that  borders  that  stream. 
Many  things  acted  as  inducements  to  this  selection ; 
the  beautiful  scenery  and  hch  soil  upon  the  bonks  of 
the  clear  '*  Elk-eye ;"  the  protection  that  would  be 
afforded  to  the  settlers  by  Fort  Harmar,  built  in  1786, 
and  then  the  frontier  post ;  the  near  neighbourhood 
of  Western  Virginia,  from  which  men  and  food 
might  be  had  in  time  of  need ;  the  knowledge,  that 
within  the  selected  territory  were  coal,  salt,  and  iron, 
and  (as  strong  an  inducement  as  any)  the  expecta- 
tion, then  entertained,  that  through  the  Cuyahoga 
and  Muskingum  would  be  the  communication  be- 
tween the  Ohio  and  Lake  Erie,  while  the  bulk  of 
die  Atlantick  Uade,  it  was  thought,  would  pass  the 
mounuins  from  James  river  aad  the  Potoaiack,  and 
flow  down  Uie  Kenhawa. 

One  other  thing  is  said  to  have  influenced  Gener- 
al Parsons ;  this  was  the  advice  of  some  persons, 
that  were  supposed  to  be  good  judges,  that  he  should 
noi  select  the  spot  he  did.  'i*he  stoi^  is  this,  and, 
as  our  informant  had  it  from  General  Hufus  Putnam, 
we  suppose  k  to  be  conect  After  General  Parsoas 
had  examined  the  country  immediately  about  the 
junction  of  the  Muskingum  with  the  Ohio,  he  pro- 
ceeded up  the  valley  of  the  former,  that  he  might 
have  a  view  of  the  interiour.  Having  gone  many 
mites,  he  met  with  one  of  the  Zanes,  four  of  which 
fkmily  were  among  the  most  noted  of  the  frontier 
rangers.  Zane  was  probably  engaged  in  salt-ma- 
king at  Salt  Creek,  which  runs  into  the  Muskingum, 
about  ten  miles  below  the  present  town  of  Zanes- 
ville.  Parsons,  well  knowing  that  the  man  he  had 
chanced  upon  knew,  from  an  acquaintance  of  fifteen 
years  or  more,  the  whole  of  what  now  forms  the 
state  of  Ohio,  asked  his  advice  touching  the  location 
of  the  purchase  which  the  Ohio  Company  proposed 
to  make.  Zane,  having  pondered  the  matter,  and 
consulted  with  some  of  the  old  Delaware  Indians 
that  lived  thereabout,  recommended  the  general  to 
choose  either  the  Miami  eoontry,  or  the  valley  of 
tho  Scioto,  in  preference  to  that  which  he  was  then 
enmlmny  What  it  was  that  made  Pacsons  doubt 
tbs  good  faith  of  the  pioneer,  we  know  not;  but  he 


caoM  to  the  oonotunon  that  Zane  really  prefeired 
the  Mnakiaffiim  to  any  other  point,  and  wished  to 
purchase  it  himself  when  the  sales  should  begin  da- 
ring the  followiag  September.  This  impression  did 
away  what  little  donbt  still  remained  in  his  mind ; 
and,  reuumiag  to  the  oast,  he  laid  his  proposal  to 
contract  with  Congress  for  all  the  land  along  the 
Ohio,  between  the  seventh  range  of  townships  and 
the  Scioto,  and  running  back  as  might  be  afterward 
agreed  upon,  before  the  directors  of  the  Company  of 
Associates. 

His  choice  being  approved  by  them,  he  addresaad 
a  memorial  to  the  legislature  of  the  confederation, 
asking  them  to  empower  the  Board  of  Treasury  to 
make  the  proposed  contract.  This  memorial  was 
repcNTted  upon  on  the  fourteenth  of  July,  the  day  after 
the  passage  of  the  well-known  Ordinance  of  1787; 
and  the  report  was  passed,and  the  Board  authorized  to 
make  the  contract,  on  the  twenty-third  of  that  month. 
Information  of  this  act  of  Congress  having  reached 
New  York,  Rufus  Putnam  and  Manasseh  Cutler,  for 
themselves  and  their  associates,  wrote  upon  tlM 
twenty-sixth  to  the  Board  of  Treasury,  ofiermg  lo 
accept  the  proposition  of  the  reoort  with  some  few 
variations,  but  providing  that  the  company  should 
receive  no  more  land  than  they  paid  for.  Three 
months  passed  before  the  contract  was  finally  concln- 
ded,the  mdenture  bearing  date  October  twenty-seven; 
and,  when  the  patents  issued,  in  1792,  the  million  and 
a  half  of  acres  named  in  this  contract,  were  dimin- 
ished to  something  over  eleven  hundred  thousand ; 
the  rise  in  continental  certificates  ha  vine  prevented 
the  Company  from  securing  the  sum  mey  had  ex- 
pected. In  consequence  of  this  non-performance, 
by  the  Associates,  of  their  original  plan,  they  lost 
the  rich  lands  upon  the  Scioto,  their  western  range 
of  townships  being  the  fifleeuth. 

All  being  now  ready  for  actual  emigration,  a  plan 
of  the  city,  which  was  to  be  built  at  the  moou  of 
the  Muskingum,  was  prepared  in  Boston ;  and,  by  a 
vote  of  the  company  iu  November,  one  hundred  set- 
tlers were  to  be  sent  forward  at  once  ;  being  furnish- 
ed with  provisions  while  on  the  way  to  the  new 
country,  and  taken  into  pay  at  four  dollars  per  month, 
from  their  arrival  at  Pittsburgh  till  the  following 
May.  Each  man  was  to  provide  himself  with  **  a 
good  musket,  bayonet,  and  cartridfe-box  ;**  and  if 
he  had  besides  an  axe  and  hoe,  and  the  mechanick 
his  needful  tools,  he  was  to  be  transported  free  of 
^ost.  Accordingly,  in  December,  one  party  assem- 
bled at  Danvers,  Massachusetts,  and  upon  the  first 
of  January,  a  second  detachment  left  Hartford. 
Their  route  was  the  old  road,  nearly  that  followed 
by  Braddock ;  and  it  was  April  befort  the  united 
parties  led  the  Youghiogany,  and  began  to  float 
down  toward  their  destined  home ;  so  that  any  who 
might  have  counted  upon  the  wages  which  thsT 
wore  to  receive  afler  passing  Pittsburgh,  and  which 
were  to  be  paid  in  land,  must  have  found  their  farms 
but  small,  compared  to  their  expectations. 

Upon  the  sevdnth  of  April,  1788,  this  little  band 
of  forty-seven  persons  landed,  and  encamped  upon 
the  spot  where  Marietu  now  stands  ;  and  from  tnat 
day  Ohio  dates  her  existence.  The  river,  at  whose 
mouth  this  first  colony  of  the  new  settlers  placed  it* 
self,  was  noted,  even  then,  as  the  scene  of  many  in- 
teiestinf  historical  eveau. 
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THE  MAIDEN'S  ROCK,  LAKE  PERN.  ON 
THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

Lake  P«|nn*  is  an  oolargemMit  of  the  MianaBippi 
Rhrer,  ef  about  twenty-one  mflee  in  length  and  genr 
erallj  two  and  a  half  in  breadth,  and  situated  a  few 
mles  below  the  Falls  of  St  Anthony.  It  is  encir- 
ded  by  majestick  blufia,  with  the  agreeable  excep- 
tiim  of  an  occasional  opening  of  fine  meadow-land. 
The  Mur&ce  of  the  lake  presents  a  smooth  and  slug- 
gish expanse  of  water,  unchecked  by  a  single  island, 
extending  itself,  generally  unruffled,  nearly  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach.  In  a  high  wind,  however,  it  is 
reputed  of  very  dangerous  navigation,  and  on  such 
occasbns  the  voyageurs  warn  you  le  lac  e$t  petii, 
nuns  U  est  malin.  About  halfway  up  the  lake,  its 
easleru  bank  rises  to  a  height  of  near  four  hundred 
and  fifty  feet,  of  which  the  first  one  hundred  and 
fifty  are  formed  by  a  perpen^cular  blufi!  and  the 
lower  three  hundred  constitute  a  very  abrupt  and 
precipitous  slope,  which  extends  from  the  base  of  the 
Uuff  to  the  edge  of  the  water.  The  wildness  of  the 
scenery,  and  its  ccmtrast  with  the  shores  of  the  river 
below,  render  it  one  of  the  most  interesting  spots  on 
Uus  vast  flood  of  water.  There  is  here  also,  what 
we  seldom  meet  with  on  the  lengthened  Mississippi,  a 
high  prelecting  point,  a  precifHtous  crag  resting  upon 
a  steq)  bank  whose  savage  features  singularly  con 
trast  with  the  peaceful  lake  whose  waters  lave  its 
base.  But  the  associations  ccmnected  with  this  spot, 
invest  it  with  a  superiour  interest,  while  at  the  same 
time,  they  throw  a  gloom  over  the  bright  features  of 
the  scene.  It  is  remembered,  as  the  theatre  <^  one 
of  the  most  melancholy  incidents,  that  oflen  occur  in 
the  history  of  the  Indians.  We  give  the  tale  in  the 
simple  language  of  a  guide,  who  accompanied  Major 
Long  in  his  northern  expedition. 

**  There  was,  in  the  village  of  Keoxa,  in  the  tribe 
of  Wapasha,  during  the  time  that  his  ikther  lived  and 
ruled  over  them,  a  young  Indian  female  fi^ose  name 
was  Winona,  which  signifies  ''the  fiist-bom."  She 
had  conceived  an  attachment  for  a  young  hunter  who 
ledprecatcd  it ;  they  had  frequently  met,  and  agreed 
to  a  union  in  which  all  their  hopes  centred ;  hA  on 
applying  to  her  family,  the  hunter  was  surprised  to 
find  himself  denied,  and  his  daims  superseded  by 
tiiose  of  a  warriour  of  distinction,  who  hadTsued  for 
her.  The  warriour  was  a  general  favourite  with  the 
nation;  he  had  acquired  a  name,  by  the  services 
which  ho  had  rendereo  to  his  village  when  attacked 
by  the  CSuj^was ;  yet,  notwithstanding  all  the  ar^ 


*  ftflier  Honnipiii  wit  the  fint  Ivropaan  who  ^m  ttw  tfato  lake. 
Bt  i«u:hed  it  in  1060,  and  called  it  the  «*Lake  of  Teui,  becauae,* 
«ajs  he,  **the  ta?agea  who  took  at,eoiiralted  in  thia  place  what  thej 
Ihoild  40  with  tiMir  prisonera  i  and  thoae  i^  were  for  mnrtherinc 
•evened  all  the  nl^  upon  na,  to  oblige,  bjr  their  tean,  their  conpao- 
loaa  to  ceaaent  to  our  death.  Ita  waters  are  almoet  standlBf  ,  the 
pqeaaa  helar  hardly  perceptible  in  flie  aiidle.*' 


dour  with  whkh  he  pre«ed  his  suit,  and  the  eornite- 
nance  whwh  he  received  fh«  her  parents  aadbfo^ 
then,  Winona  persisted  in  preferring  the  hunter.  To 
the  ittual  commendations  of  her  firiends  in  fevour  of 
the  warriour  she  replied,  that  she  had  made  choice  of 
a  man  who,  bong  a  professed  hunter,  would  spend 
his  life  with  her,  and  secure  to  her,  comfort  and  sub- 
sistence, while  tiie  warriour  would  be  constantly  ab- 
sent, intent  upon  martial  exploits.    Winona's  expos- 
tulations were,  however,  <^no  avail,  and  her  parents 
having  succeeded  in  driving  away  her  lover,  began 
to  use  harsh  measures  in  order  to  compel  her  to 
unite  with  the  man  of  their  choice.    To  all  her  en- 
treaties, that  she  should  not  be  forced  into  a  union 
so  repugnant  to  her  feelings,  but  rather  be  allowed  to 
live  a  single  life,  they  turned  a  deaf  ear.    Winona 
had  at  all  tunes  enjoyed  a  greater  share  in  the  afibc- 
tions  of  her  family,  imd  she  had  been  indulged  more, 
than^  usual  with  females  among  Indians.     Being  a 
fkvourite  with  her  brothers,  they  expressed  a  wnh 
that  her  consent  to  this  union  should  be  obtained  by 
persuasive  means,  rather  than  that  she  shoukl  be 
compelled  to  it  against  her  inclination.    With  a  view 
to  remove  some  of  her  objections,  they  took  means 
to  provide  for  her  future  maintenance,  and  presented 
to  the  warriour  all  that  in  their  simple  mode  of  living 
an  Indian  might  covet   About  that  time  a  party  was 
fonned  to  ascend  from  the  village  to  Lake  Pe^  m 
order  to  lay  in  a  store  of  the  blue  clay  which  is 
found  upon  its  banks,  and  which  is  used  by  the  In- 
dians as  a  pigment    Winona  and  her  fVlends  were 
of  the  company.    It  was  on  the  very  day  that  th^ 
visited  the  lake  that  her  brothers  ofiered  their  pre- 
sents to  the  warriour.   Encouraged  by  these,  he  again 
addressed  her,  but  with  the  same  ill  success.    Vexed 
at  what  they  deemed  an  unjustifiable  obstinacy  on 
her  part,  her  parents  remonstrated  in  strong  lan- 
ffuage,  and  even  used  threats  to  compd  her  into  obe- 
dience.   **  Well,"  said  Winona,  "you  will  drive  me 
to  despair ;  I  said  I  loved  him  not,  I  could  not  live 
with  him ;  I  wished  to  ranain  a  maiden ;  but  yo« 
wouM  not.    You  say  you  love  me;  that  you  are  ray 
fether,  my  brothers,  my  relations,  yet  you  have 
driven  from  me  the  only  man  with  whom  I  wished  to 
be  united ;  you  have  compelled  him  to  witiidraw  firom 
the  village ;  alone,  he  now  ranges  through  ^  forest, 
with  no  one  to  assist  him,  n<Hie  to  spread  his  blanket,* 
none  to  build  his  lodge,  none  to  wait  on  him ;  yet  was- 
he  the  man  of  my  chdce.     Is  this  your  love  ?    But 
even  it  appears  that  this  is  not  enough ;  you  wouU 
have  me  (fo  more ;  you  would  have  me  rejoice  in  his 
absence ;  you  wish  me  to  unite  with  another  man, 
with  one  whom  I  do  not  love,  with  whom  I  never  can 
be  happy.    Since  this  is  your  love,  let  it  be  so;  but 
soon  you  will  have  neither  daughter,  nor  sister,  nor 
relation,  to  torment  with  your  feue  profeonons  o(  af- 
fectk>n."     As  she  uttered  these  words,  she  withdrew, 
and  her  parents,  heedless  of  her  complaints,  decreed 
that  that  venr  day  Winona  should  be  united  to  the 
warriour.    While  all  were  engaged  in  busy  prepara- 
tions for  the  festival,  she  wound  her  way  movnj  to 
the  tq>  of  the  hill ;  when  she  had  reached  the  sisn- 
mit  she  called  out  with  a  loud  voice  to  her  friends 
below;  she  upbraided  them  for  their  cruelty  to  her- 
self and  her  lover.     **  You,"  said  she,  **  were  not  sat^ 
ii^ed  with  opposing  my  union  with  the  man  whom  I 
had  chosen,  you  endeavoitfed  by  deceitfiil  words  to 
make  me  feithless  to  him,  but  when  you  found  ne 
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Ntohad  mKm  lemnainf  sfa^,  yoQ  dared  to 
me ;  yoa  knew  me  not  if  yon  thousht  that  I  eoold 
be  terrified  into  obedience ;  you  shall  soon  see  horn 
well  I  can  defeat  your  deaigna.**  She  then  com- 
menced to  sing  her  dirse ;  the  light  wind  which 
blew  at  the  time»  wafted  Sie  words  towards  the  spot 
where  her  friend  were ;  they  immediately  mshed, 
some  towards  the  smnmit  of  ^e  hill  to  slop  her, 
others  to  the  foot  of  the  precipice  to  receive  her 
in  their  arms,  while  all,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  en- 
treated her  to  desist  from  her  fatal  purpose;  her 
father  promised  that  no  compulsive  measures  should 
be  resorted  to.  But  she  was  resolved,  and  as  she 
concluded  the  words  of  her  s<mg,  she  threw  herself 
from  the  precifHce,  and  fell,  a  lifeless  corpse,  near 
her  distressed  friends.  Thus,  has  this  spot  acquired 
a  melancholy  celebrity ;  it  is  still  called  tne  Maiden's 
Rock,  and  no  Indian  passes  near  it,  without  invol- 
untarily casting  his  eye  towards  the  giddy  height,  to 
contemplate  the  place,  whence  this  unfortimate  girl 
fell  a  victim  to  the  cruelty  of  her  relentless  pa- 
rents" 

This  tragedy  was  enacted  many  years  ago.  But 
we  are  told  that  **  there  were  in  the  circumstances 
of  this  case,  several  conditions  which  tended  to  im- 
part to  it  a  peculiar  interest;  the  maid  was  one 
who  had  been  a  favourite  in  her  tribe ;  the  warriour 
whom  her  parents  had  selected  was  one  of  note ; 
her  untimely  end  was  a  publick  one ;  many  were 
the  witnesses  to  it ;  it  was  impressive  in  the  highest 
degree ;  the  romantick  situation  of  the  spot,  which 
may  be  thought  to  have  had  some  influence  over  the 
nind  of  a  young  and  enthusiastick  female,  must  have 
bad  a  corresponding  efiect  upon  those  who  witaessed 
il."  It  did  produce  an  indelible  impression  upon  its 
witnesses ;  and  the  Indian  now  who  has  even  re< 
eeived  the  tale  from  others,  relates  it  with  deep  and 
OMfiected  feeling.  It  is  one  of  those  cases  which 
Aaw  how  completely  the  savage  is  swayed  by  pas- 
sion, and  presents  at  the  same  time  a  test  of  its  sin- 
•erity  and  constancy. 


Tke  Hedgehog,  It  is  said  that  the  hedgehog  is 
proof  against  poisons.  M.  Pallas  states  that  it  will 
eat  a  hundred  cantharides  without  receiving  any 
inrary.  More  recently,  a  Gorman  physician,  who 
wished  to  dis8e<H  one,  gave  it  prussick  acid,  but  it 
look  no  effect ;  he  then  tried  arsenick,  opium,  and 
eorrosive  sublimate  with  the  same  results. 


fo^fooa^ance.  —  Avoid  extravagance  in  every 
thing,  especiaUy  in  dress  and  incidental  expenses.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  habits  one  is  liable  to 
require ;  once  firmly  fixed,  it  is  an  inexorable  tyrant, 
that  win  drive  its  victim  to  the  commission  of  almost 
any  act  to  satisfy  his  demand.  It  is  the  sworn  foe 
of  peace,  happiness,  wealth,  and  integrity. 

Jl  hint  to  wwet. — **  If  Tm  not  at  home  from  the 
party  to-night,  at  ten  o'clock,"  said  a  husband  to  his 
better  and  bigger  half,  "  don't  wait  for  me."  **  That  I 
won't,"  said  the  lady  significantly, "  I  won't  wait,  but, 
rO  eome  for  yoa."  He  relnmed  at  ten  precisely. 
76 


AN   INDIAN   STORY. 

Wt  WnXUM  O.  B&TAJCT 

"Iknow  where  the  tUnfd  fama.  aMdet 

In  the  depths  of  the  ehaded  delL 
Whore  the  leaves  are  breed  and  tne  thicket  hidi% 
with  he  manj  steins  and  its  tangled  sldea^ 

Fron  the  eje  of  the  hunter  w^ 

**  I  know  where  the  Toanf  Maj  violet  gnm% 

In  its  lone  and  k»wiy  nook, 
On  the  mossy  bank,  where  the  larch  tree  (hmM 
bs  broad  dark  boughs,  in  solemn  repoM^ 

Far  over  ihe  silent  brook. 

**And  that  timid  &wn  starts  not  with  ibar 

When  I  steal  to  her  secret  bower. 
And  DuU  voung  Bfay  violet  to  me  is  oear, 
And  I  visit  the  silent  streamlet  near, 

To  look  on  the  lovely  flower." 

Thus  Maqnon  sings  as  he  tighdj  vralks 

To  the  hunting  ground  on  the  hills ; 
'TIS  a  song  of  his  maid  of  Ihe  woods  and  roek% 
With  her  bright  block  eyea  and  long  black  loes% 

And  voice  fike  the  musick  of  rills. 

Be  goes  to  the  chase— but  evU  eyes 

Are  at  watch  in  the  thicker  ahadea; 
For  die  was  lovely  that  smiled  on  his  righib 
And  he  bore,  firom  a  hundred  k>vers^  Us  prb% 

The  flower  of  the  fbrest  maids. 


The  bonghs  hi  the  morning  wind  are  stinred 

And  the  woods  their  song  renew, 
With  the  early  carol  of  many  a  bird, 
And  the  quickened  tune  of  the  streamlet 

Where  the  hixels  trickle  with  dew. 

And  Maqnon  has  promised  his  dttk-haitwl  mrU^ 

Ere  eve  shall  redden  the  skjp, 
A  good  red  deer  ftom  the  forest  shade, 
That  bounds  with  the  herd  through  giwa 

At  her  cabin  door  shaU  lie. 

Hie  boRow  woodi,  In  the  setttag  smi, 

KUif  shrin  with  the  fire-bird's  lay ; 
And  Haq*ion's  sylvan  labours  are  done. 
And  his  shafts  are  spent,  but  the  spofl  they  WOB 

He  bears  on  his  homeward  way.   , 

He  stops  aear  his  bower-Ms  eya  peroaiaM 

Birange  tracea  along  the  ground— 
At  once,  to  the  earthhis  burden  he  heaves. 
He  breaks  through  the  veil  of  boaghaandMm% 

And  gsina  its  door  with  a  bound. 

But  the  vinas  aiM  tom  «a  iu  want  that  lainli 

And  all  from  the  young  shrubs  there 
By  strugghng  hands  iiave  0ie  leaves  been  renL 
And  there  haaM  on  the  aassafras  brokea  aad  B^ 
One  tress  of  the  well-known  hair. 

•at  wheae  la  she  who  St  this  calm  hov, 

Ever  watched  his  coming  to  se^      

0ba  Is  not  aft  the  door,  nor  yet  in  the  bowvi^ 
He  eaQa— but  he  only  bears  on  tha  pmm 
The  hum  of  the  laden  hee. 

It  la  not  a  time  for  Idle  griei; 

Nor  a  time  for  tears  to  flow, 
1%e  horreur  that  freeses  his  limbs  Is  l»rtaf«> 


ie  grasps 
Of  darts 


made  sharp  for  the  foe. 


And  he  looks  for  the  print  of  the  ruiBan*s  IM^ 

Where  he  bore  thu  maiden  awav ; 
And  he  darts  on  the  fatal  path  more  flaal 
Than  the  blast  that  hurries  the  vapour  and  4ael 

O'er  the  wild  November  day. 

>TwBS  aarty  siunmer  when  Maquon's  bckia 

Was  slomi  away  fhmi  his  door ; 
But  at  length  tiie  maples  in  crimson  sra  dlad^ 
And  the  grape  is  black  on  the  cabin  side,— 

And  she  smiles  at  his  hearth  once  mora. 

But  ftir  b  a  pine  grove,  dark  and  cok^ 

Where  the  yellow  leaf  fells  not, 
Nor  the  autumn  shkies  in  scarlet  and  fon 
There  lies  a  liak>ck  of  fresh  dark  mool^ 

la  the  daapast  gfcMMn  of  the  spot. 

And  the  fauflaa  girta,  thst  pass  that  «i7, 

Feint  out  tlMnwtahw'agnva; 
"And  how  soon  to  the  bowar  she  tova^"  thay  ttj» 
"Ratum'd  the  maid  that  waa  borne  wtnj 

PkoB  MaqoM,  tha  fond  and  tha  bneta.** 


Hi^oeet  ooottstt  in  the  preeenratkNi  of  a 
and  equal  mind. — Horace, 
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ATTACK  AND  JMBPINOB  OF  THE  ALAMO. 

He  who  •ffaiMt  two  yalknt  fom 

Contondeth  till  be  die, 
Both  mightier  seem  than  he  whose  shoot 

Mskes  twenty  cravens  fly.        old  bau^d. 

A  DBPARTURK  from  historical  truth  may  be  some- 
what palliated  when  intended  to  cover  disgrace ;  but 
eren  then  the  policy  is  bad ;  for  such  deviations,  if 
teaching  matters  of  importance,  are  in  general  event- 
ually exposed.  There  is,  however,  no  excuse  for 
sueh  misrepresentations  when  the  truth  would  reflect 
sufficient  honos^on  those  interested,  and  leave  no  trait 
of  improbability  in  the  events  narrated. 

The  defence  of  the  Alamo  by  Travis  and  his  band, 
told  without  a  touch  of  extra  coloring,  exhibits  an  in- 
stance of  heroism  almost  unequalled ;  and  any  attempt 
to  heighten  its  effect  by  embellishment  would  be  inju- 
rious to  the  memory  of  those  martyrs;  since  the  truth 
it  liable  to  be  doubted  if  it  appears  linked  with  fiction. 

The  assault  of  the  Alamo,  too,  by  Santa  ^Anna, was 
exoented  with  far  more  bravery  than  any  feat  of  arms 
which  the  Mexicans  have  performed  in  Texas,  or 
perhaps  elsewhere ;  and  to  deny  it  would  not  only  be 
8  lack  of  candor  towards  them,  but  injustice  towards 
the  defenders,  whom  it  required  not  only  a  superior 
bat  a  determined  force  to  crush.  Hence  there  is  little 
seed,  on  either  side,  of  the  puerile  exaggeration  so 
Imvishly  used  by  both,  as  I  will  endeavor  to  show. 

In  Santa  Anna's  official  report,  made  immediately 
after  the  action,  he  states  that  the  garrison  consisted 
of  over  600  men :  that  he  made  the  assault  with  1,400 
tioopt :  and  that  after  a  desperate  conflict,  in  which 
he  owns  the  rebels  fought  with  great  determination, 
tlie  fortress  was  cMrhea  and  the  Texians  killed  to  a 
man ;  all  which  he  accomplished  with  a  loss  of  only 
00  killed  and  800  wounded.  / 

As  this  statement  was  not  beliered  in  his  own 
ooantry,  there  is  Utile  need  of  making  a  formal  refu- 
tation of  it  here ;  but  it  would  be  well  to  examine  cer- 
tain accounts  of  the  same  affiiir  which  are  current  in 
Texas,  and  have  appeared  in  print 

A  sample  of  these  was  lately  published  in  the  Tex- 
as Sentinel,  under  the  head  of  **  Reminiscences  of  the 
Alamo.**  The  writer  seems  to  have  taken  the  most 
extravagant  form  of  rumor  for  sufficient  authority, 
without  examining  its  credibility  or  seeking  corrobor- 
ative information :  a  method  which  may  answer  for 
filling  up  a  gazette,  but  will  not  serve  in  gathering 
the  materialii  of  history.  He  asserts  that  the  force 
which  took  the  Alamo  amounted  to  10,000  men 
that,  after  repeated  assaults  had  been  repelled  with 
great  slaughter,  the  final  attack  was  made  simultane- 
ously against  the  four  sides  of  the  fortress  by  as  nia 
ny  divisions,  each  of  which  had  another  in  its  rear  to 
prevent  its  flight:  that  this  attack  lasted  incessantly 
for  three  days,  when  the  fortress  was  carHed  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  with  the  loss  of  1,600  men,  just 
ten  times  the  number  of  the  defenders. 

In  all  this  the  only  assertion  which  does  not  show 
fflaring  exaggeration  to  any  one  aequunted  with  the 
details  of  the  action  and  campaign,  is  the  strength  of 
the  garrison,  whose  eflective  force  is  acknowledged 
by  both  sides  to  have  been  150  or  1 60.  As  the  other 
statements  can  be  refoted  by  the  enemy,  and  perhaps 
tome  day  will  be,  if  recorded  by  us  as  historical  facts, 
it  would  be  wise  as  well  as  jost  to  lefote  tliem  our- 
selves. 


FvQBi  the  b«Bt  inforgiatioB  which  I  have  obtainedt 
the  whole  force  with  wliicti  Santa  Anna  invade^  Tex- 
as amounted  to  about  7,500  men.  Of  these  all  but 
about  1 ,000  moved  by  the  upper  route  upon  Bexar ;  but 
not  quite  half  of  that  portion  had  arrived  there- when 
the  Alamo  was  taken.  There  are  probably  authentic 
proofs  existing  in  Texas  of  the  total  of  the  invading 
force,  of  the  number  employed  in  that  assault,  and  oi 
the  loss  there  incurred;  for  the  archives  of  the  chief 
command  and  of  several  regiments  were  probably 
taken  at  San  Jacinto ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  have 
been  preserved.  The  reports  therein  containc^d  might 
be  depended  on,  as  they  were  made  for  the  comman- 
der's use,  and  correctpess  was  indispensable.  There 
are  other  facts  known,  however,  from  which  some- 
thing near  the  truth  on  those  subjects  may  be  infers 
red.  The  whole  of  the  upper  division  halted  a  week 
at  Saltillo;  and  several  intelligent  Americans  then 
there,  who  had  opportunities  of  observing,  estimated 
its  force  to  be  about  6,500 ;  which  does  not  disagree 
with  the  reports  of  some  of  the  military  made  both 
before  and  after  the  campaign.  The  lower  division 
moved  from  Matamoras  upon  Goliad ;  and  at  the  for- 
mer place  I  was  able  to  ascertain  about  the  amount 
of  it,  which  did  not  exceed  1,000  men.  This  would 
make  the  whole  number  to  be  7,500. 

To  calculate  from  other  data,  the  number  of  troops 
who  retreated  from  Texas  was,  according  to  Filezo- 
li*s  report,  about  4,100 ;  which  may  be  relied  on,  for, 
had  the  statement  been  too  low,  it  would  have  been 
contradicted  by  Urrea  and  others,  who  denied  the 
necessity  of  the  retreat.  The  number  agrees,  too, 
with  the  observations  made  after  the  arrival  of  the 
same  force  at  Matamoras.  Add  to  this  1,400  killed 
and  taken  at  San  Jacinto,  and  2,000,  an  ample  allow- 
ance for  their  losses  at  the  Alamo,  the  Coleta  and 
elsewhere,  as  also  by  desertion  and  sickness,  and  it 
will  give  the  same  estimated  number  of  the  whole, 
7,500. 

An  estimate  with  a  similar  result  may  be  made  from 
the  number  of  regiments.  I  have  never  known  these 
corps  in  Mexico,  taking  several  together,  to  average 
over  500  men ;  for  though  their  nominal  complement 
is  1,000,  they  are  seldom  full.  Some  of  those  which 
I  saw  belonging  to  Santa  Anna's  *'  Army  of  Opera- 
tions," before  the  invasion,  numbered  less  than  400, 
and  such  as  returned  without  being  exposed  to  much 
loss  were  of  nearly  the  same  force ;  as  several  others, 
however,  had  been  larger  at  the  outset,  I  believe  500 
to  have  been  a  fair  average  of  their  strength.  The 
corps  which  composed  that  army  were  the  cavalry 
regiments  of  Cuautia,  Dolores,  and  Tampico,  and  the 
infantry  of  Yucatan,  San  Luis,  Matamoras,  Jimenez, 
Los  Zapadores,  Toluca,  Guadalaxara,  Queretara,  Tres 
Villas,  Morelos,  Guerrero,  La  Primera,  and  AcUva,  in 
all  fifteen.  Counting  these  at  500  each,  will  give  the 
same  total  as  the  other  estimates,  7,500. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  to  show  the  true  proba- 
ble force  of  the  invader,  not  only  from  a  regard  for 
the  verity  of  historical  statements,  but  in  opposition 
to  the  propensity  so  common  in  Texas  to  overrate  an 
enemy  si  strength,  which  has  caused  credence  to  be 
given  to  many  a  false  alarm. 

The  first-named  regiment  of  cavalry  and  the  first- 
named  of  infantry  moved  from  Matamoras  upon  Go- 
liad, under  Urrea ;  and  the  rest,  composing  the  upper 
division,  marched  from  Teredo  and  its  vicinity  upon 
Bexar.     Between  those  places  is  a  broad  tract  of  dry 
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tod  sterU  o6nntry  orer  whidi  ihej  cotdd  not  pass  in 
one  body ;  and  they  proceeded  in  four  saccessive  bri» 
gmdes.  Santa  Anna  arrived  at  Bexar  on  or  abont  the 
92d  of  February  with  the  first  brigade,  consisting  of 
the  regiments  of  Dolores,  San  Lub,  Matamoras,  and 
Jimenez,  and  immediately  commenced  the  siege  of 
the  Alamo.  He  sent  orders  to  the  next  brigade  to 
ftdrance  by  rapid  marches,  and,  till  its  arrival,  confin- 
ed his  operations  to  besieging.  I  never  learned  that  he 
made  any  regular  attempt  at  storming  till  the  final  as- 
stolt,  though  he  kept  up  the  investment  of  the  Alamo 
with  skirmishing,  petty  attacks,  and  feints,  especially 
in  the  night,  with  the  view  of  harassing  the  garri- 
8on.  In  these  preparatory  operations  he  no  donbt 
lost  a  number  of  men,  but  I  see  no  reason  to  believe 
that  any  extensive  slaughter  occurred. 

Gen.  Cos,  with  the  regiments  of  Toluca  and  Los 
Zapadores,  arrived  abont  the  beginning  of  March; 
and  on  the  5th,  orders  were  issued  for  storming  the 
fortress  on  the  following  morning.  The  rest  of  the 
upper  division  were  still  on  the  road.  The  time  and 
manner  of  the  movement  above  stated  are  too  well 
known  to  be  disputed,  and  it  will  thus  appear  that 
only  one  regiment  of  cavalry  and  five  of  infantry  had 
then  arrived. 

The  order  of  the  day,  issued  on  the  fifth,  and  pub- 
lished soon  after  the  action,  is  explicit  as  to  the  dis- 
positions and  the  corps  employed,  but  does  not  state 
the  numbers ;  and  I  can  only  infer  them  from  the  pre- 
mises before  referred  to.  Of  the  devoted  tenants  of 
the  Alamo,  none  save  a  woman  and  a  negro  survived ; 
and  it  cannot  be  expected  that  they  would  be  able  to 
give  other  than  confused  accounts  of  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  action,  or  of  the  numbers  or  the  loss  of  the  en- 
emy. What  is  related  by  dififerent  individuals  of  the 
enemy  there  engaged,  men  of  various  ranks,  some 
from  among  those  who  returned  to  Mexico,  and  others 
who  were  afterwards  prisoners,  and  are  now  doines- 
tieated  among  us,  so  far  as  their  separate  accounts 
are  in  accordance  with  each  other  and  with  probabil- 
ity, may,  I  think,  be  received  as  authentic.  FVom 
these  sources,  mostly,  I  have  gathered  more  clear  and 
explicit  details  than  I  think  have  yet  been  published. 

The  Alamo,  as  I  have  heard  it  described,  was  an 
enclosure  nearly  of  a  quadrangular  shape,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  varying  in  height  from  five  to  ten 
feet;  the  area  being  traversed  by  inner  walls,  which 
partitioned  it  into  three  subdivisions.  In  one  angle 
was  a  chapel ;  and  in  the  difierent  subdivisions  of  the 
area,  apartments  of  difierent  sizes  were  built  against 
the  walls.  Sever^  of  these  had  been  prepared  for 
defence,  and  the  largest,  a  saloon  extending  along  one 
of  the  partition  walls,  had  a  parapet  of  hides  and 
earth  within,  to  cover  the  lower  parts  of  the  windows. 
The  chapel  and  its  environs,  with  the  aid  of  some 
raised  works,  formed  the  most  commanding  position 
in  the  fort,  and  was  mounted  with  one  or  more  guns. 
About  twenty  pieces  were  planted  in  difierent  parts 
of  the  fortress,  but,  from  its  extent  and  situation,  only 
a  few  could  be  brought  to  bear  at  once  upon  a  storm- 
ing party  if  judiciously  brought  up.  A  part  of  the 
w^l  was  dilapidated,  and  some  of  the  cannon  ports, 
which  had  been  hastily  and  rudely  broken  out,  were 
so  large  as  to  serve  as  breaches  for  the  enemy's  en- 
trance. One  side  of  the  Alamo  was  covered  by  the 
river  San  Antonio,  which  divided  it  from  the  town  of 
Bexar.  The  whole  area  was  so  extensive  that  a 
thoosand  soldiers  would  have  befen  barely  competent 


lo  have  massed  its  eirenit  A  hundred  and  i&j  or 
sixty  harassed  and  exhaust^  men  were,  of  oonise, 
far  from  sufficient ;  but,  bad  the  vfoAs  been  coooen* 
trated  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  garrison,  the 
assault  could  not  have  succeeded,  though  made  by 
the  whole  army.  This  was  admitted  by  a  general 
offieer  of  the  enemy. 

Before  day,  on  the  dth,  all  the  troops  in  and  abost 
Bexar,  except  a  few  of  the  rawest  recruits,  wove 
drawn  out.  The  five  regiments  of  infantry  wevs 
formed,  outside  of  the  lines  of  circumvallation,  into 
four  columns  of  attack  and  a  reserve,  which  were  re- 
spectively commanded  by  generals  Cos  and  Castril- 
lon,  and  three  colonels.  These  had  their  points  of  as- 
sault designated,  which  wiere  on  the  three  sides  not 
covered  by  the  river,  and  each  column  was  provided 
with  a  certain  number  of  ladders,  axes,  and  other  im- 
plements which  might  be  serviceable  in  efiecting  an 
entrance.  The  cavalry  were  stationed  in  the  rear  of 
the  columns,  at  convenient  points,  for  cutting  off  asy 
of  the  garrison  who  might  attempt  to  escape. 

Santa  Anna,  with  his  stafi"  and  escort  and  the  regi- 
mental bands  of  music,  posted  himself  at  one  of  tha 
batteries  situated  westerly  from  the  Alamo.  At  half 
past  five,  it  not  yet  being  fully  light,  he  ordered  tha 
signal  of  charge  to  be  sounded  with  a  bogle  from  his 
poshion,  and  the  four  columns  moved  at  a  rapid  paoa 
upon  the  fortress.  The  wearied  garrison,  it  is  sup- 
posed, had  scarcely  time  to  muster,  when  the  enemy 
were  within  sixty  paces  of  their  walls.  Their  co- 
lumns were  raked  by  a  dischai^  of  cannon  and  riies, 
which  checked  their  advance,  and  one  of  them,  can- 
trary  to  orders,  opened  its  fire ;  for  they  had  bees 
commanded  to  reserve  it  op  to  the  wall.  Oeoeral 
Amador,  then  acting  as  Santa  Anna's  seoond,  brought 
up  the  reserve,  and  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  aa- 
sault  The  Texians  were  too  widely  scattered  on  the 
works  to  concentrate  a  sufficient  defence  at  ewh  point 
of  attack.  The  right  column  of  the  enemy  arrivad 
first  at  the  wall ;  and,  for  a  short  time,  their  attempts 
to  cross  a  low  part  of  it  were  repelled  with  severs 
loss  ;  but,  while  most  of  the  resistance  was  drawn  to 
this  quarter,  tlie  led  column  effected  an  entrance  on 
the  opposite  side,  which  was  followed  by  the  sua- 
cessive  escalades  of  the  others,  die  right  entering  last 
It  is  generally  considered  that  once  a  fortress  is  seal* 
ed,  resistance  is  nearly  at  an  end ;  but  in  this  inst^Mse 
it  had  scarcely  begun.  Such  of  the  garrison  as  conkl, 
took  refuge  in  the  difierent  defensible  quarters  before 
described ;  others,  cut  off  from  such  refuge,  fought 
and  fell  in  their  exposed  positions.  Storming  partiea 
immediately  assaulted  the  rallying  positions,  but  tha 
assailants  fell  at  every  step — 

"For  8tin,  an  deadly  aim'd  and  hot, 
From  every  craviee  cornea  the  shot : 
From  evefy  scattered  window  pour 
The  volleyi  of  the  sulphuroua  ahower.'* 

In  spite  of  this  destructive  resistance,  the  smaller 
rooms  were  soon  forced,  and  the  scanty  defenders, 
after  the  pistol  and  Bowie  knife  had  done  their  al- 
most, sank  under  the  bayonets  of  numbers.  One  of 
the  rooms  thns  swept  of  its  inmates  was  serving  aa 
a  hospital,  and  contained  the  sick  and  wounded  of 
the  garrison,  who  were  all  massacred.  The  long  sa^ 
loon  and  the  angle  at  the  chapel  were  now  the  oahr 
positions  diat  held  out  The  former  being  bsiit 
against  a  partition  wall,  looked  upon  two  snbdivieiofia 
of  tha  area.  .From  each  side  incessant  voUeya  af 
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nrasketry  were  Arected  agtaaet  ite  doom  nd  win- 
dows ;  but  at  each  attempt  to  storm  it  with  liw  bay* 
onet  tke  assailants  fell  in  heaps  at  the  entirmee,  and 
reeoiM  firom  the  charge.  A  heatry  gun  planted  ta 
an  adjoining  angle,  was  now  tamed,  and  povied  km 
discharges  into  the  bnilding.  The  firo  from  within 
sickened.  Vii  the  next  charge  the  saloon  was  car- 
ried, and  its  remaining  occupants  perished  like  die 
rest  in  the  fierce  resistance  of  despair.  The  chapel 
and  its  environs  still  resisted,  and  a  small  gun  mounted 
on  the  upper  works,  which  had  been  wheeled  agaimt 
the  assailants  within,  was  still  playing ;  but  the  whole 
force  of  the  enemy  being  now  turned  against  the  po- 
sition, it  was  speedily  stormed.  In  a  few  moments 
its  defenders  were  added  to  the  mass  of  carnage, 
and  Santa  Anna  foond  himself  in  possession  of  the 
Alamo. 

It  might  almost  be  literally  asserted  that  only  when 
the  garrison  had  ceased  to  breathe  the  din  of  battle 
was  hush^.  Some  three  or  four  of  the  defendants, 
after  ^e  fort  was  entered,  leaped  from  the  walls  to 
eee^;>e,  but  were  cot  down  by  the  cavalry.  One  of 
tkenif  who  was  purraed  by  two  dragoons,  shot  one 
of  them  with  a  pistol,  and  was  lanced  by  the  other. 
Mr.  Dickinson,  of  Qonzales,  an  officer  of  artillery, 
who  had  his  family  in  the  fort,  leaped  from  the  wall, 
near  the  church,  with  his  child  in  his  arms,  and  was 
shot  in  the  act  The  child  also  was  killed,  but 
whetlver  by  the  fall  or  inadvertently  by  the  same  bul- 
let, or  intentionally,  does  not  appear. 

Santa  Anna,  soon  after  the  fortress  was  scaled,  had 
cooae  up,  with  his  attendants  and  music,  with  a  view 
ci  entering,  as  he  supposed  the  plaee  was  taken ;  but, 
on  being  firod  at  from  the  chapel,  he  retired  to  his 
fimner  station.  He  letumed  towards  the  conclusion 
of  the  action,  reiterated  his  orders  to  slay,  and  direct- 
ed some  of  the  conclnding  operations. 

I  have  heard  different  statements  as  to  where  and 
whan  Trarts  was  kiOed ;  but  that  most  to  be  relied 
am  is,  tint  he  was  found  dead  at  the  breech  of  a  gun, 
'  near  where  the  right  column  entered* 

About  half  an  hoiir  after  the  firing  had  ceased,  three 
men  of  the  garrison  were  found  in  one  of*  the  rooms 
eoweealed  under  some  mattresses.  They  were  spared 
by  the  soldiers  who  found  them ;  and  the  officer  to 
whom  the  discovery  was  reported  supplicated  Santa 
Anna  for  their  lives ;  but  the  miscreant  immediately 
ordered  \hem  to  be  butchered.  The  command  was 
fulfilled ;  but  in  doing  it  a  struggle  ensued,  in  which 
a  Mexican  soldier  was  also  shot  inadvertently  by  the 
executioners.  This  concluded  the  tragedy  of  the 
Alamo. 

The  two  surviving  individuals  of  all  the  inmates 
of  the  fortress,  before  alluded  to,  were  Mrs.  Dickin- 
son, the  wife  of  the  officer  whose  death,  and  tliat  of 
his  child,  have  just  been  related ;  and  a  slave  of  Col. 
Travis.  They  were  spared,  and  were  soon  after  li- 
berated to  be  Uie  bearers  of  a  proclamation. 

The  number  of  troops  employed  in  the  assault,  if 
'  estimated  (rem  the  average  force  of  their  regiments, 
before  stated,  omitting  th«  cavalry,  would  be  3,500 ; 
aad  I  am  convinced  it  oould  not  have  greatly  varied 
from  that  amount.  There  is  much  diversity  and 
vaguenesif  in  the  confessions  of  the  Mexicans  respect- 
ing their  loss ;  and  till  better  proof  ean  be  obtained, 
wo  can  only  infer  Its  probable  amount  from  various 
eueomstanees.  Judging  from  the  diminution  which 
eartain  regimenU  are  known  to  have  auffered  in  the 


campa'^,  only  a  smaD  part  of  whkh  can  be  acooimt* 
ed  for  elsewhere  than  at  the  Alamo,  and  from  oth«r 
date  whiefa  it  wonld  be  tedions  to  detail,  I  think  they 
probaUy  had  about  throe  hundred  killed,  and  fonr  or 
five  hundred  wounded.    This  number  is  ereeanv^ 
considering  the  sixe  of  their  force  and  the  time  it  wan 
engaged,  which  was  but  half  an  hour;  for  by  this 
computation  one  assailant  muat  have  been  slain  or 
stricken,  on  an  arerage,  neuij  evory  two  seconds. 
If,  notwithstanding  this  rapid  slaughter,  they  carried 
the  fortress  witfumt  giving  way  to  more  than  brief 
and  paortial  cheeks,  as  they  must  to  succeed  in  thai 
brief  space,  it  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  in  this  assanh 
there  was  none  of  that  lack  of  determuiation  whid 
they  showed  on  other  occasions.    The  suppoeitioa 
of  there  having  been  a  thousand  or  more  MezicaJse 
killed,  on  the  ground,  is  absurd,  and  it  is  not  the  less 
so  from  its  having  been  admitted  by  some  syxM)phafitp 
ish  captive ;  Uiough  I*  have  never  heard  such  admii^ 
sion  even  from  that  source.    Most  accounts  agree  in 
making  the  number  of  wounded  lai^r  than  that  of 
the  kified ;  but  if  a  moderate  inroportion  be  added 
to  ^at  extravagant  estimate  of  the  slain,  it  would 
amount  to  a  loss  which  would  have  rendered  the  cap» 
tnre  of  the  fortress  impossible. 

The  conduct  of  the  garrison,  as  I  have  observed, 
appears  to  be  sufficiently  heroic,  when  related  wiUi* 
out  any  violation  of  known  truth  or  real  probabili^. 
A  handful  of  exhausted  men  had  to  maintain  a  weak 
fortress  of  scattered,  untenable  positions,  against  an 
active  and  determined  assault  made  by  fifteen  times 
their  own  number,  of  well-drHled  and  well-appointed 
troops,  and  in  this  charge  weH  commanded.*  Under 
these  ctreumstances,  tlwy  most  inevit^y  be  eiesh* 
ed ;  but,  if  they  resisted  till  the  last  was  felled,  and 
destroyed  or  diiiabled  four  or  five  times  their  number, 
it  was  a  defeat  whose  renown  most  victors  might  en- 
vy ;  and,  had  they  repelled  a  mere  cowardly  horde 
of  ten  thousand,  it  would  have  redounded  less  to  their 
honor. 

They  sealed  the  character  of  our  liberties  with 
their  blood ;  for  though  their  stem  resistance  failed  to 
repd  the  foe  in  the  career  of  bis  first  and  fiercest  on- 
set, the  memory  of  it  chilled  his  energies  in  the  sio- 
ceeding  conb^  where  the  name  of  '*  Almmo "  be- 
came Uie  battle-cry  of  the  most  fatal  field  that  ever 
invader  entered. 

However  long  our  poverty  may  leave  uHmaiked 
the  spot  where  rest  the  ashes  of  that  self-dcToted 
band,  I  trust  that  at  some  future  day  a  monument  wdk 
there  arise,  whose  inscription,  like  that  on  the  Man* 
sdeum  of  Thermopyla,  will  say  to  the  passer-by : 
**  Go,  stranger,  and  declare  to  the  Texians,  that  we 
died  in  defence  of  their  sacred  rights." 

]IAR]fAB>UKm* 


*  Troop*  who  were  M  ia  •  dufffe  \ij  wbuAl  Meen  at  CMtiil- 
Ion  wor^  well  commanded,  as  any  one  muat  adroit  who  witncii^ 
ed  his  gallant  cfibrts  to  retriere  the  fortunes  of  the  dav  at  8aa 
Jacinto,  and  the  feailcM  manner  in  which  he  courted  oaadi  on 
finding  all  was  lost  The  manner  in  which  the  same  troops  bt 
haved  on  that  field,  so  dUSaeai  firom  their  provioas  ooodnetyBi^ 
in  some  measors  be  attributed  to  the  dSmpmtj  which  alwajrs  ap- 
psan  in  the  energy  of  men  when  they  attack  and  when  tlie^  ait 
attacked  :  an  inequality  which  exists  among  the  Mexicans  ui  aa 
unusual  degree.  But  it  is  probable  ^t  thdr  lack  of  firmnem  at 
San  Jadnto  is  st91  mora  to  be  atttibuted  ta  a  lecottaelioB  sf 
the  havoc  whkh  a  km  TeiJaes  had  nada  aoMHf  tiiem  at  tfai 
AteoKV 
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Map  of  the  Oregon  Temtory. 


OREGON  TERRITORY. 


ThjIt  extensive  portion  of  North  America, 
called  Oregon,  lying  west  of  our  states  and  terri- 
tories, extending  to  the  Pacific  ocean  and  included 
within  the  latitude  of  forty  and  forty-nine  de- 
gtetBj  and  particularly  that  portion  lying  west 
<if  the  Rocky  Monntains,  is  daily  assuming  ad- 
ditional importance  to  a  large  portion  of  the  com- 
mercial world.  That  section  of  Oregon  watered 
fcy  the  Columbia  river  and  its  tributaries,  is  a  sub- 
ject for  dispute  between  this  government  and  Great 
Britain,  in  consequence  of  antagonist  claims  to 
possession,  founded  on  alleged  priority  of  dis. 
covery.  But  the  history  of  the  discovery  and 
permanent  occupation  of  this  region,  as  well  as 
the  spirit  of  solemn  treaties,  clearly  proves  thot 
Oreat  Britain  has  no  more  right  to  this  territory 
than  she  has  to  one  of  the  States  of  our  con- 
federation. 

In  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain,  concluded  February  twenty-second,  1819, 
the  latter  relinquishes  all  claims  to  the  country 
north  of  forty-two  degrees.  The  southernmost 
-point  to  which  the  claims  of  Russia  extend, 
Wfti  fixed  by  her  treaty  with  Great  Britain  in 


1825,  at  fifty-four  degrees,  forty  minutes.  Th« 
€ipt^e  included  between  those  boundaries  is  tke 
region  in  dispvte,  and  the  validity  of  the  clahlt 
of  the  United  States  has  never  been  questioftid 
except  by  Great  Britain. 

The  treaty  of  Ghent  provides  that  all  settle- 
ments, territories,  &c.,  taken  by  either  party  during 
the  war  should  be  restored,  and  in  this  stipula- 
tion, the  United  Staters  settleqnent  of  Astoria  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river,  was  included. 
By  the  convention  of  Great  Britain  of  1818,  It 
was  stipulated  that  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  west  of  the  lakes,  the  boundary  between  the 
possessions  of  the  two  govemotents  should  ht 
the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  latitude,  and  that  the 
territory  west  of  the  Mountains  should  be  free 
and  open  for  vessels  and  citizens  of  both  powexs, 
for  ten  years,  without  prejudice,  however,  to  the 
claims  of  either  government. 

In  1823,  so  important  did  the  occupation  of 
this  region  appear,  that  negotiations  were  entered 
into  between  the  two  governments  for  the  perma- 
nent settlement  of  the  boundary  line.  But  when 
our  minister,  Mr.  Rush,  presented  the  facts  for  et- 
tablishiog  our  claims,  the  British  commissioners 
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eoiitr<nr«ned  tD,  and  d€»ekred  Ikat  Chmt  Britain 
eonsidered  the  whole  of  the  unocciipied  portion  of 
Nortk  Ameriea  le  open  to  her  future  tettle- 
Menl,  and  letled  this  dain  ehiety  «n  alleged 
priority  of  dieeoTery.  The  negotiationt  ended  in 
181^7  by  extending  the  arrangement  of  1818  in« 
definitely,  allowing  each  party  to  abrogate  it,  by 
twehre  month**  notice.  This  is  the  position  of 
this  matter  at  the  present,  and  it  is  to  the  perma- 
nent settlement  of  the  boundaries  of  this  territory 
that  the  attention  of  the  two  goyemments  is  di- 
rected. 

So  far  as  regards  priority  of  discovery,  it  is 
admitted  by  both  parties  that  the  Columbia  river 
was  unknown  to  them  previous  to  the  year  1792. 
In  the  negotiation  opened  in  1828,  Great  Britain 
svpported  her  claims  on  the  alleged  discovery 
of  this  region  in  1578,  by  Sir  Francis  Drake. 
But  the  British  commissioners  always  declined 
stating  this  pretension  in  writing,  though  urging 
it  with  energy,  verbally.  But  they  could  produce 
BO  evidence  having  any  appearance  of  probabili- 
ty, that  Sir  Francis  Drake  saw  the  entrance  to  the 
Columbia  river,  or  that  he  landed  any  where 
•onth  of  Nootka  sound,  or  the  parallel  of  forty- 
eight  degrees. 

But  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1763,  precludes  all 
elaime  of  priority  on  the  part  of  Britain,  previous 
to  that  date,  for  in  that  treaty,  she  renounced  all 
claim  to  any  portion  of  North  America  west  of  the 
Mississippi.  Since  that  time,  no  events  connect 
•d  with  Britiah  diseoveriee  can  give  her  the  least 
tkle.  In  1513,  Balboa  discovered  the  western 
shores  of  America,  and  took  possession  in  the 
name  of  the  King  of  Spain.  Cortex  explored 
the  coast  up  to  thirty  degrees  in  1526  $  in  1543 
Cabrillo  extended  these  discoveries  to  forty 
two  degrees,  and  in  1592,  de  Fuca  discovered 
the  strait  which  bears  his  name  in  latitude  forty- 
eight  degrees.  All  north  of  forty-two  degrees 
Spain  has  given  up  to  the  United  States  by 
treaty ;  and  as  **  discovery  accompanied  with  sub- 
sequent and  efficient  acts  of  sovereignty  or  set- 
tlement are  necessary  to  a  title,"  is  urged  by 
Britain ;  and  as  **the  discovery  of  the  mouth  of  a 
river  gives  to  the  discoverer  right  to  the  country 
watered  by  the  river  and  its  tributaries,"  we  think 
the  title  of  the  United  States  to  the  territory 
elaimed,  is  as  clear  as  that  of  Great  Britain  to  any 
of  her  foreign  possessions. 

According  to  documents  whose  authenticity 
eannot  be  controverted,  Captain  Robert  Gray,  in 
the  ship  Columbia,  from  Boston,  sailing  under  the 
flag  of  the  United  States,  entered  the  mouth  of  a 
large  river  on  the  western  coast  of  America  near 
(he  forty-sixth  parallel  of  latitude,  on  the  seventh 
of  May,  1792,  which  was  the  first  time  (no  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary  being  on  record)  it  was 


seen  by  a  ekiien  of  a  eivSied  nation.  Here  hm 
anchored,  and  with  a  small  boat  proceeded  to  llie 
land.  He  named  the  harbor.  Bullfinch's  harbor  ; 
caDed  the  river  Columbia,  aAer  the  name  of  ibm 
vessel  and  his  country,  and  named  the  cape  on  die 
north  side.  Cape  Hancock,  and  on  the  south,  Pofat 
Adams.  After  exploring  the  channel  at  the  ett- 
trance  of  the  harbor,  he  weighed  anchor  on  the  14th 
and  proceeded  about  fifteen  miles  up  the  river, 
where  he  remained  till  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
first  of  May,  trading  with  the  natives  and  makiBg 
observations  of  the  shores  on  either  side.  Thus 
in  1792,  the  Columbia  river  was  discovered  from 
the  sea  and  named  by  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States. 

In  1803  our  government  fitted  out  an  expedition 
to  explore  the  region  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
west  to  the  Columbia  river.  This  expedition  was 
successful  and  opened  to  the  civilized  world  die 
vast  and  fertile  region  of  the  Upper  Missouri, 
and  the  rich  plateaus  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Socky 
Mountains.  This  expedition  was  followed  by  that 
of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  and  a  settlement  and  oc* 
cupation  near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  riv- 
er, by  John  Jacob  Astor,  a  resident  of  New  York 
city.  This  settlement,  called  Astoria,  was  in- 
cluded in  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent, 
as  before  mentioned.  Thus  it  wOl  be  seen  that 
the  United  States  has  a  clear  title  to  the  territory 
she  claims,  on  the  ground  insisted  upon  by  Great 
Britain,that  **  discovery  accompanied  with  sabee- 
quent  and  efficient  acts  of  sovereignty  or  settle- 
ment, are  necessary  to  a  title.** 

The  chief  advantages  which  our  government 
would  derive  from  the  occupation  of  the  territory 
are : — a  vast  Indian  and  fur  trade,  with  an  uninter- 
rupted intercourse  between  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  Oregon ;  it  would  open  a  direct 
trade  with  China,  Japan  and  the  Sandwich  and 
other  islands  of  the  Pacific ;  presenting  some  of 
the  finest  harbors  on  the  western  coast,  it  would 
afiTord  places  of  security  for  the  American  whakis 
in  the  Pacific,  numbering  more  than  eight  thou- 
sand men,  with  twelve  million  dollars*  worth  of 
property  afloat,  now  left  exposed  to  every  fo^ 
eign  power  with  whom  we  might  be  at  war  i  and 
it  would  be  the  means  of  neutralizing  British  in- 
fluence over  the  Indian  tribes  and  close  up  a  vast 
and  unguarded  frontier  by  which  these  tribes 
might  swarm  into  our  country  under  the  Britisk 
flag,  in  case  of  war  with  that  government. 

In  a  commercial  point  of  view  the  occupatios 
of  this  country  by  our  government  is  of  the  great- 
est importance,  and  it  is  this  view  of  the  case 
which  makes  Great  Britain  so  anxious  to  retain, 
or  rather  gain,  possession.  Many  years  wiU  not 
elapse,  probably,  before  a  ship-canal  will  be  cut 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  by  which  the  whole 
trade  of  the  eastern  world  will  be  chanMd  and 
the  future   seaports  on  the  western    eoast  of 
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ikamAtn  w31  tecMit  ikt  gtmM  mkrU  of  expoit 
and  import  to  and  from  iDdia  and  the  South  S<  a 
islands.  It  is  therefore  the  policy  of  Britain  to 
maintain  a  foothold  whence  snch  great  advanta- 
ges will  accrue ;  and  it  should  he  the  wise  policy 
of  our  government  to  do  the  same.  By  the  re- 
searches of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  and  more  recently 
of  Colonel  Dodge,  we  learn  the  important  fact 
that  passes  of  yery  gentle  declivity  traverse  the 
xaiige  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  making  the  trans- 
iportation  of  merchandise  over  them,  by  no  means 
m  great  undertaking.  If  then  we  can  have  undis- 
puted possession  of  the  Oregon — the  Indian  tribes 
be  conciliated — ^roads  constructed  and  the  passage 
over  land  to  the  nearest  navigable  point  of  the 
Columbia  river,  be  made  easy  and  secure ;  a  direct 
route  would  be  opened  to  India  and  present  to 
the  commercial  enterprise  of  our  country,  now 
hi  its  infancy,  a  channel  into  which  a  large  por- 
tion of^the  commerce  of  the  east  might  be  drawn. 

The  most  prominent  features  in  this  region, 
are  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  their  intersecting 
ridges.  They  form  one  branch  of  the  Andes 
which  commences  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
South  America,  and  after  following  the  borders 
of  the  Pacific  the  whole  length  of  that  portion  of 
America,  they  pass  through  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien,  Guatamala,  Mexico,  and  north  through 
the  Oregon  toward  the  arctic  regions.  The 
range  passing  through  the  Oregon,  is  called 
Bocky  mountains.  They  rise  abruptly  to  a  great 
lieight,  on  the  western  side  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can plains,  and  have  doubtless  formed,  at  some 
rsmote  period,  the  boundary  of  a  vast  internal 
sea,  whose  bed  was  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 
On  their  western  side,  the  descent  is  by  regular 
terraces  to  the  ocean.  The  northern  portion  of 
this  great  chain  of  hills  gives  origin  to  some  of 
the  noblest  rivers  in  the  world. 

The  Rocky  mountains  consist  of  primary  for- 
mations chiefly  of  igneous  rocks.  On  the  ad- 
jacent plains,  especially  on  the  west,  are  ex- 
tensive volcanic  tracts,  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  this  section  of  country  is  composed  of  primary 
mountains  and  sandy  plains,  until  we  approach 
the  borders  of  the  Pacific.  Many  thermal  and 
brine  springs  have  been  found,  containing  medi- 
cinal virtues  of  a  high  character;  and  west  of 
the  mountains  are  large  beds  of  rock  salt.  Oyp- 
wam  is  fouAd  in  abundance  in  many  parts,  and  in 
the  Tiomity  of  the  Platte  river,  are  many  fossil 
romsins.  The  banks  of  the  Missouri  are,  in 
many  places,  formed  of  limestone  clifi^s,  two  and 
three  hundred  feet  high;  and  in  some  districts 
good  bituminous  coal  has  been  found.  Some 
distance  above  the  junction  of  the  Missouri  and 
the  Platte,  are  high  perpendicular  bluffs  of  chalk. 
Pure  sulphur  is  also  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Oreat  Sah  Lake,  and  the  whole  range  of  the 
Boeky  mounUins  is  supposed  to  abound  in  iron. 

All  tfavelters  agree  m  portraying  the  country, 


west  of  the  mountains  in  the  most  glowing  colors, 
and  represent  it  as  composed  of  a  variety  of  kill 
and  dale,  fertile  soil,  magnificent  forests,  aau 
pure  irrigating  streams.  The  climate  is  spoken 
of  as  peculiarly  benign ;  and  during  the  whok 
year,  a  perpetual  spring  seems  to  rsign,  so  liitle 
is  it  subject  to  the  extremes  of  heat  and  eoM. 
Lewis  and  Clarke  who  spent  a  winter  and  spring 
there  represent  the  weather  as  very  mild.  They 
had  a  few  frosty  nights,  but  saw  no  ice,  and  the 
weather  continued  so  warm  that  they  wer« 
obliged  to*  smoke  their  meat  to  preserve  it.  bt 
March  the  leaves  put  forth,  the  flowers  tpnmg 
up,  and  when  on  the  thirtieth  of  that  month  they 
took  their  departure,  the  grass  was  sixteen 
inches  in  height  on  the  river  bottom. 

Mr.  Irving  in  hu  ^^Astoria,"  speaking  of  the 
climate  of  this  region  says: — ^^'A  remwkable 
characteristic  of  the  country  west  of  the  Bocky 
mountains,  is  the  mildness  and  equability  of  the 
climate.  That  great  mountain  barrier  seems  to 
divide  the  continent  into  diflferent  climates  even 
in  the  same  degree  of  latitude.  The  rigorous 
winters  and  sultry  summers,  and  all  the  capricious 
inequalities  of  temperature  prevalent  on  the 
Atlantic  side  of  the  mountains,  are  but  little  fek 
on  their  western  declivities.  The  country  be- 
tween them  and  the  Pacific  is  blessed  with  mild- 
er and  steadier  temperature,  resembling  the 
climate  of  parallel  latitudes  in  Europe.  In  the 
plains  and  valleys,  but  little  snow  falls  through- 
out the  winter,  and  usually  melts  while  falling. 
It  rarely  lies  on  the  around  more  than  two  days 
at  a  time,  except  on  the  summit  of  the  mountains. 
The  winters  are  rainv  rather  than  cold.  The 
rains  for  four  months,  nrom  the  middle  of  October 
to  the  middk  of  March,  are  almost  incessant,  and 
often  accoinpanied  by  tremendous  thunder  a^i 
lightning.  The  winds  prevalent  at  this  season 
are  from  the  south  and  southeast,  which  usualfy 
bring  rain.  Those  from  the  north  to  the  south* 
west  are  the  harbingrers  of  fair  weather  and  a 
clear  sky.  The  residue  of  the  year,  from  tho 
middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of  October,  an  i^ 
terval  of  seven  months,  is  serene  and  delightfuL 
There  is  scarcely  any  rain  throughout  this  timsu 
yet  the  face  of  the  country  is  kept  fresh  au 
verdant  by  nightly  dews,  and^  occasionally,  by 
humid  fogs  in  the  mornings.  These  are  not  con- 
sidered prejudicial  to  health,  since  both  the 
natives  and  the  whites  sleep  in  the  open  air  with 
perfect  impunity.  While  this  equable  and  bland 
temperature  prevails  throughout  the  lower  coun- 
try, the  peaks  and  ridges  of  the  vast  meuntaifts 
by  which  it  is  dominated,  are  covered  with  pes* 
petual  snow.  This  renders  them  discernible  lut 
a  great  distance,  shining,  at  times,  like  bright 
summer  clouds;  at  other  times,  assuming  the 
most  erial  teints,  and  always  forming  brilliant  and 
striking  features  in  the  vast  landscape.  The 
mild  temperature  prevalent  throughout  the  coun- 
try is  attributed,  by  some,  to  the  succession  of 
wmds  from  the  Pacific  ocean,  extending  from 
latitude  twenty  degrees,  to  at  least  fifty  degrees 
north.  These  temper  the  heat  of  summer,  so  tk^l 
in  the  shade  no  one  is  incommoded  by  perspiratioft 
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They  also  soften  the  rifort  of  winteiv  ^4  P'^ 
duce  such  a  moderation  m  climate  that  the  innab« 
ttantt  can  wear  the  same  dress  throughout  the 

The  elimale  is  well  adapted  to  the  enkiTatiott  of 
Cittens,  oranges,  lemons,  cotton  and  aimovi  every 
eatiety  of  TegetaUes,  fruits  itnd  flowieriw  In  fiset 
k  may  be  abnost  considered  tropical,  though 
iytag  within  the  precincts  of  the  temperate 
aone.  The  soti  presents  cTery  varie^,  and  is 
weQ  watered  by  the  great  Columbia  and  its 
numerous  tributaries.  As  a  grazing  country,  it 
is  believed  by  all  who  have  visited  it,  to  be  the 
inesi  in  the  world.  Thousands  of  horses  roam 
bm  over  the  vast  {datns  bordering  on  the  Facile, 
wmi  aie  remaikaUe  lev  their  eleganoe  of  form, 
activity  and  darabiHty.  They  are  supposed  to 
be  a  race  indigenous  to  the  country.  Hie  most 
of  them  belong  to  the  natives,  but  in  some  regions 
ihey  are  found  in  a  perfectly  wild  state.  At  the 
present,  an  elegant  horse  may  be  purchased  of 
the  naUves  for  a  few  beads  or  some  other 
trinkets. 

Wild  sheep  ate  found  in  abundance  in  the 
timbered  parts  of  the  Boeky  mountains.  They 
are  about  the  size  of  'our  common  sheep,  of  a 
white  eoioT,  and  fine  wool.  The  timber  in  the 
Talley  of  the  Columbia  is  large  and  abundant. 

The  operati<ms,  resources  and  influence  of  the 
Sudson's  Bay  Company,  which  has  so  Ipng  mo- 
nopolized ike  extensive  (ut  trade  of  the  North- 
western region  of  this  continent,  are  described  as 
Miows  by  Hr.  Slacum,who  was  employed  by  our 
government  in  1836,  in  collecting  information 
concerning  that  portion  of  the  Oregon  Teniiory 
nhteh  Uea  west  of  tiM  Kooky  Mountainsw 

"I  shall  endeavor,"  he  says,  "to  point  out  the 
enterprise  of  this  company,  and  the  mfhience  they 
exercise  over  the  Indian  tribes  within  our  acknow- 
ledged lines  of  territory,  and  their  unauthorized 
tntroduction  of  large  quantities  of  British  goods 
within  the  territoriu  limits  of  the  United  States. 
Fort  Vancouver,  the  principal  depot  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
•tends  on  a  gentle  acclivity,  four  hundred  yardu 
bom  the  shore,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Colum- 
bia, or  Oregon  river,  about  one  hundred  miles 
from  its  mouth.  The  principal  buildings  are  en- 
elosed  by  a  picket  forming  an  area  of  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  by  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 
Within  the  pickets  there  are  thirty-four  buildings 
of  all  descriptions,  including  officers'  dwelling- 
heases,  workshops  for  carpenters,  blacksmiths, 
wheelwrights,  coopers,  tinners,  &c.,*  all  of  wood, 
exeept  t)^  magazine  for  powder,  which  is  of 
Mck.  Outside,  and  very  near  the  fort,  there 
are  forty-nine  cabins  for  laborers  and  mechanics, 
a  large  and  commodious  barn,  and  seven  build- 
ings attached  thereto ;  a  hospital  and  large  boat- 
house  on  the  shore,  six  miles  above  the  fort.  On 
tiie  north  bank  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  have 
greeted  a  saw-mill  on  a  never  failing  stream  of 
Winter  that  falls  into  the  Columbia  j  cuts  two  thou. 


sand  to  two  thousand  wd  fcnr  hiindred  £sel  of 
lumber  daily  ;  employs  twmty-eight  men,ehieflT 
Sandwich  Islaoders,  and  ton  roke  of  oxen  $  deptk 
of  water  four  fathoms  at  the  mill,  where  tbo 
largest  ships  of  the  company  take  in  their  cargoes 
for  the  Sandwich  Islands'  market. 

'*The  farm  at  Vancouver  contains,  at  this  time, 
about  three  thousand  acres  of  land,  fenced  and 
under  cultivation,  employing  generally,  one  hun- 
dred men,  chiefly  Canadians  and  half-breod  fro- 
quois.  The  mechanics  are  European.  Theati 
with  the  factors,  traders,  clerks,  and  domestieiL 
may  be  estimated  at  thirty.  The  laborers  and 
mechanics  live  outside  the  fort  in  good  log  cabins ; 
two  or  three  families  generally  under  one  roof  | 
and  as  nearly  every  man  has  a  wife,  or  lives  with 
an  Indian  or  half  breed  woman,  and  as  each  family 
has  from  two  to  five  slaves,  the  whole  number  of 
persons  about  Vancouver  may  be  estimated  at 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  to  eight  hundred  sonls. 
The  police  of  the  establishment  is  as  strict  as  in 
the  best  regulated  military  garrison.  The  men  are 
engaged  for  the  term  of  five  years,  at  the  rate  of 
seventeen  pounds  to  fifteen  pounds  per  annuum  ; 
but  as  the  exchange  is  reduced  to  currency  at  the 
rate  of  ^we  shilling's  to  the  dollar,  the  pound  ster- 
ling is  valued  at  four  dollars ;  hence  the  price  of 
labor  is  $5  67  to  $6  67  per  month. 

"  IVorfc,  Src*^  A  large  ship  arrives  annually  from 
London,  and  discharges  at  Vancouver.  Cargo, 
chiefly  coarse  woollens,  cloths,  baizes  and  blank- 
ets ;  hardware,  cutlery,  calicoes,  cottons,  and 
cotton  handkerchiefs ;  tea,  sugar,  cofiee,  and 
cocoa ;  tobacco,  soap,  beads,  guns,  powder,  lead, 
rum,  playing-cards,  boots,  shoes,  ready  made 
clothing,  &c. ;  besides  every  description  of  sea 
stores,  canvass,  cordage,  paints,  oils,  chains  and 
chain  cables,  anchors,  &;c.,  to  refit  the  eompany's 
ships  that  remain  on  the  coast.  These  are  the  ship 
Nereide,  the  brig  Llama,  the  schooner  Cadborough, 
and  sloop  Broughton  ;  the  steamboat  Beaver,  of 
one  hunored  and  fifty  tons,  two  engines  of  thirty 
horse  power  each,  built  in  London  last  year. 
These  vessels  are  all  well  armed  and  manned ; 
the  crews  are  engaged  in  England,  to  serve  five 
years,  at  two  pounds  per  month  for  seamen. 
The  London  ship,  with  the  annual  supply,  asnatty 
arrives  in  the  Columbia  in  early  spring,  discharges, 
and  takes  a  cargo  of  lumber  to  the  Sandwleh 
Islands ;  returns  in  August  to  receive  the  furs  that 
are  brought  to  the  depot  (Fort  Vancouver)  once 
a  year  from  the  interior,  via  the  Columbia  river, 
from  the  Snake  country,  and  from  the  American 
rendezvous  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and 
from  as  far  south  as  St.  Francisco,  in  CaKfomia. 
While  one  of  the  company's  vessels  brings  in -tiM 
collections  of  furs  and  pehries  nMde  at  dve  jfif* 
ferent  depots  along  the  coast  of  the  north, 
the  steamboat  is  now  being  employed   in  navi- 

fating  those  magnificent  straits  from  Juan  de 
uca  to  Stickern.  Immense  quantities  of  furs, 
sea  otter,  beaver,  msirtin,  and  sable,  can  be  col- 
lected along  the  shores  of  these  bays  and  inlets. 
The  chief  traders  at  Narquallah,  in  forty-seven 
degrees  thirty  minutes.  Fort  Langley,  in  forty 
nine  degrees  fifty  minutes,  Fort  Me  Laughlin,  m 
fifty-two  degrees  ten  minutes.  Fort  Staspadn^  fci 
fifty-four  degrees  forty  minates  nortlv  parolme 
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all  the  furs  and  peltries  from  the  Indians  in  the 
▼ieinity  and  as  far  as  New  Caledonia,  in  the  in« 
terior,  and  supply  them  with  guns,  powder,  lead, 
tobacco,  beads,  ice. ;  all  of  which  supplies  are 
taken  from  the  princij[Nil  depot  at  Fort  Yancourer. 

**  An  express,  as  it  is  called,  goes  out  in  March, 
annually,  from  Vancourer,  and  ascends  the  Colum- 
bia, nine  hundred  miles  in  batteaux.  One  of  the 
factors,  or  chief  traders,  takes  charge  of  the 
property,  and  conveys  to  York  factory,  on  Hud- 
son bay,  the  annual  returns  of  the  business  con- 
ducted by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  west  of  the 
Boeky  mountains,  in  the  Columbia  district.  This 
party,  likewise,  conveys  to  the  different  forts  along 
the  route,  goods  suitable  to  the  Indian  trade. 
Other  parties  take  up  supplies,  as  they  may 
be  required,  to  Wallawallah,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  above  Vancouver;  to  Colville,  six 
hundred  miles  above ;  to  the  fort,  at  the  junction 
of  Lewis's  river,  seven  hundred  miles  above ;  and 
to  the  south,  to  the  Fort  Mc  Roys,  on  the  river 
Umpqua,  in  latitude  forty-three  degrees  fifty 
minutes  north ;  and  last  year,  chief- trader  Mc- 
Leod  took  up  to  the  American  rendezvous,  in 
about  latitude  forty-three  degrees  north,  a  large 
supply  of  British  manufactures.  This  assemblage 
of  American  trappers  and  hunters  takes  place  an- 
nually on  the  western  side  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains, generally  in  the  month  of  July,  and  amounts 
to  from  four  hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hundred 
men,  who  bring  the  result  of  their  year's  labor 
to  sell  to  the  American  fur-traders«  These  per- 
sons purchase  their  supplies  for  the  trappers  at 
St.  Louis;  though,  after  being  subject  to  the 
duties  on  these  articles,  (chiefly  of  British  manu- 
facture,) they  transport  their  goods  about  one 
thousand  four  hundred  miles  by  land^  to  sell  to 
eitizens  of  the  United  States  within  our  acknowl- 
edged lines  of  territory.  Last  year  they  met  a 
powerful  opponent,  in  the  agent  of  this  foreign 
monopoly,  chief-trader  Mc  Leod,  who  could  well 
afford  to  undersell  the  American  fur-trader  on  Ms 
Of)n  ground;  first,  by  havings  the  advantage  of 
water  communication  on  the  Columbia  and  Lewis's 
rivers  for  a  distance  of  seven  hundred  to  ei^ht 
hundred  miles;  and,  secondly,  by  introducing 
the  goods  free  of  duty,  which  is  equal  to  at  least 
twenty-five  to  thirty  per  centum.  But  a  greater 
avil  than  this  exists  in  the  influence  the  Rudsoii 
Bay  Company  exercises  over  the  Indians,  by  sup- 
plying them  with  arms  and  ammunition,  which 
may  prove,  at  some  future  period,  highly  danger- 
•as  to  our  frontier  settlements."     •    *    • 

^*  A  council  annually  assembles  at  York  factory, 
iriiare  reports  from  the  different '  districts'  east 
aad  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains  are  read  and 
recorded,  and  their  proceedings  forwarded  to 
London,  to  the  Hudson  Bay  house.  Chief  factors 
and  ehief  traders  hold  a  seat  at  this  eouncil  board, 
•ad  Oovemor  Simpson  presides.  It  is  here  that 
•very  new  enterprise  is  canvassed,  escpense 
and  probable  profits  carefnllv'  inquired  into,  as 
aaeh  member  feels  a  personal  interest  in  every 
aaasura  adopted*  If  it  isaseertaiaed  that  in  cer- 
tam  *  dietriets'  the  quantity  of  beaver  diminishes, 
the  trappers  are  immediately  ordered  to  desist 
for  a  few  years,  that  the  aninsals  may  increase,  as 
the  wealth  of  the  country  consists  in  its  furs ;  and 
T7 


so  strict  are'  the  laws  among  many  of  the  norths 
em  Indian  tribes,  that  to  kill  a  beaver  out  of  season 
(t.  e.  in  the  sprinff  or  summer)  is  a  crime  punish* 
ed  with  death.  The  enforcement  of  this  law  is 
strongly  eacouraged  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 
Not  so  careful,  however,  are  the  company  of  tha 
territory  not  their  own ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
have  established  a  fort  and  trading-house  eallea 
'  Mc  Roy's  Fort,'  on  the  river  Umpqua,  in  forty* 
three  degrees  fifty  minutes.  This  fine  stream 
falls  into  the  Pacific,  (but  is  not  laid  down  in  anv 
printed  map ;)  ten  thousand  beaver  skins  are  col*' 
lected  here,  and  double  this  amount  brought  out 
of  the  country  adjacent,  within  our  Imes;  and  tha 
Indians  are  encouraged  to  ^  trap  the  iiremn$^  at  all 
seasons.  From  WaUawallah,  Lewis's  river,  and 
the  Snake  country,  ail  lying  between  forty-tw# 
degrees  and  forty-six  minutes  north  latitude,  fifty 
thousand  skins  are  collected.  The  price  of  a 
beaver  skin  in  the  'Columbia  district,'  is  tea 
shilling^  two  dollars,  payable  in  goods  at  fifty 
per  cent,  on  the  invoice  cost.  Each  skin  averages 
one  and  a  half  pound,  and  is  worth  in  New  Yoift 
or  London  five  dollars  per  pound  ;  value  of  seven 
dollars  and  fifty  cents.  Tike  beaver  slda  is  the 
circulating  medium  of  the  country." 


LEGAL  PLEASANTRIES. 


Thct  originate  more  than  half  the  cnrrent  wit 
of  the  day  m  the  Great  West.  There  is  a  racY 
freshness,  moreover,  about  the  pleasantries  of 
tliat  region  that  is  quite  delightful.  From  a  late 
Missouri  journal  we  have  capped  the  following 
anecdote  of  an  eminent  legal  gentleman  of  that 
State.  If  it  be  as  new  to  the  reader  as  it  is  to 
us,  we  will  guaranty  his  &vorable  sufiTrage.  Be- 
ing once  opposed  to  Mr.  S-— — ,  late  member  of 
Congress,  he  remarked  as  follows  to  the  jury  «{► 
on  a  point  of  disagreement  between  them :  ^^  Hera 

my  brother  S and  I  difiTer*    Now  Uiis  is  very 

natural.  Men  seldom  see  things  in  the  sama 
light,  and  they  may  disagree  in  opinion  upon  the 
simplest  principles  of  the  law,  and  that  very 
honestly;  while,  at  the  same  time,  neither  caa 
see  any  earthly  reason  why  they  should — ^and 
this  mereljr  because  they  look  at  dififerent  sidea 
of  the  subject,  and  do  not  view  it  in  all  its  bear* 
ings.  Suppose,  for  illustration,  a  man  shouii 
come  in  here,  and  boldly  assert  that  my  brotbat 

S ^'s    head,  (here  he    laid    his    hand    very 

familiarly  upon  the  large  chucklehead  of  his 
opponent,)  is  a  »qua$h!  I,  on  the  other  ha&d, 
should  maintain,  and  perhaps  with  equal  con6» 
dence,  that  it  is  a  head.  Now,  here  would  be 
a  difiference,  undoubtedly,  an  honest  dififereaea 
of  opinion.  We  might  argue  about  it  till  doom^ 
day,  and  never  agree.  You  often  see  n^a 
arpruinjr  upon  subjects  as  empty  and  trifling  aa 
this  I  but  a  third  person  eoming  in,  and  looking 
at  the  neck  and  shonlders  that  support  it,  wouli 
say  at  once  that  I  had  reason  on  my  side ;  for  il 
it  was  not  a  head,  it  at  least  occupied  the  pkae 
of  one,  and  stood  where  a  bead  ought  to  ba«** 
All  this  was  uttered  in  the  gravest  and  bmsI 
solemn  manner  imaginaUa^  wbA  the  afiaai  mm 
irresistibly  ludicrous. 
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From  the  Peoria  Rcgfiftcr, 
THE  OREGON  EXPEDITION. 

Mr.  Obabiah  Oaklt,  one  of  the  party  who  left 
Peoria  in  May  for  Oregon,  returned  home  on  Sun- 
day last,  having  separated  from  his  companions  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  From  a  conversation  with 
htm  we  have  gathered  the  following  outline  of  his 
journey  and  adventures. 

The  company,  it  will  be  remembered,  consisted, 
on  leaving  Peoria,  of  15  members.  At  Quincy  they 
were  joined  by  another ;  all  of  whom  reached  Inde- 
pendence, Mo.,  the  20th  of  May,  20  days  after  leav- 
ing Peoria.  We  presented  in  July  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Farnharo,  the  commander  of  the  party,  written  about 
tlMfl  time,  and  another  from  Mr.  Smith,  one  of  the 
company.  The  narrative  now  given  will  commence 
where  the  other  left  off. 

At  Independence  two  more  joined  the  company, 
one  of  whom,  Mr.  Shortess,  had  been  once  before 
to  the  Mountains,  and  now  offered  to  act  as  fuide. 
He  was  about  46  years  of  age,  and  soon  proved  him- 
Mlf  to  be  of  a  reckless  and  unprincipled  character. 
The  other  was  a  young  man  named  Pritchard,  re- 
cently from  one  of  the  eastern  states.  Before  leaving 
Independence  they  exchanged  their  wagon  and  some 
of  their  horses  for  other  horses  and  pack  mules. — 
Where  these  are  purchased  the  prices  are  from  60  to 
66  dollars.  They  bought  also  a  quantity  of  articles, 
•nch  as  knives,  lead,  vermillion,  and  a  few  trinkets, 
with  which  to  trade  with  the  Indians.  One  mule, 
which  belonged  to  the  party  in  common,  carried  their 
tent,  two  kegs  of  powder,  and  a  few  other  articles. 
The  other  mules,  of  which  each  member,  for  the 
most  part,  owned  one,  carried  the  provisions,  cloth- 
ing and  other  properly  of  each.  The  provisions 
amounted  to  200  lbs.  of  flour  and  150  lbs.  of  bacon, 
besides  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  and  minor  groceries.  Up- 
on their  ridmg  horses  they  carried  their  rifles,  blan- 
kets and  some  extra  clothing. 

Thus  mounted  and  provisioned,  the  company,  18 
in  number,  led  Independence  the  29th  of  May,  on 
the  Santa  Fe  road,  which  is  a  distinct  wagon  track. 
The  first  adventure  they  met  with  was  the  loss  of 
two  horses  the  following  night,  while  they  were  en- 
ramped  6  miles  from  Independence.  The  owners  re- 
tomed  to  that  town  the  next  day,  and  recovered  them, 
though  this  ill  luck  was  but  the  precursor  of  worse 
that  was  to  follow,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel. 

Ten  miles  further,  and  16  from  Independence, 
brought  them  to  the  western  boundary  line  of  Mis- 
touri,  where  Mr.  Fitzhugh  resides  in  a  log  cabin, 
find  this  was  the  last  house  they  saw  nntil  they  reach- 
ad  some  of  the  posts  of  the  American  fur  company. 

A  day  or  two  aAerwards,  when  they  had  reached 
Elm  grove,  40  miles  from  Independence,  and  had 
there  encamped  for  the  night,  they  discovered  that 
two  other  horses  were  missing.  As  they  had  donbt- 
iess  returned  to  Independence,  the  owners  started  in 
pursuit,  while  the  remainder  of  the  company,  after 
halting  a  day  at  the  grove,  continued  on  leisurely, 
§o  that  the  absentees  might  sooner  overtake  them. 
This  they  did,  with  the  recovered  horses,  about  a 
day  and  a  half  afterwards,  and  the  company  met 
with  no  further  delays  from  this  source.  Their  prac- 
tice at  night,  after  unlading  the  horses,  was  to  »takc 
them  in  the  prairie,  i.  e.  to  drive  notched  stakes  into 
^  ground,  to  which  they  would  fix  one  end  of  the 


halter,  giving  the  animals  sulCcient  play  to  embto 
them  to  feed  in  abundance*  The  ground  thus  far 
had  been  soft  and  mellow,  so  that  the  staked  were 
easily  drawn  by  the  horses ;  but  afterwards  had  be* 
cofue  harder  and  firmer,  so  as  effectually  to  aeemo 
them. 

AtUie  Osage  river,  about  100  miles  from  Indepen* 
dence,  they  were  agreeably  surprised  at  meeting  a 
returning  party  who  had  passed  along  a  few  days 
before  them  to  assist  Capt.  Kelley's  Santa  Fe  com* 
pany,  bound  to  the  latter  place,  over  the  worst  part 
of  the  road.  It  consisted  of  seven  wagons,  with  a 
proportionate  number  of  men.  They  had  asecisted 
the  company  to  Council  Grove,  50  miles  beyond, 
and  were  now  on  their  return.  Though  our  adven- 
turers had  been  but  a  week  from  Independence,  during 
which  they  had  not  seen  a  human  being,  the  sight 
of  a  fellow  countryman  now  kindled  the  warmest 
feelings  of  sympathy  in  their  hearts,  and  three  of 
them  resolved  at  once  to  return.  These  were  Orifi 
Garrett  and  Wm.  Picket  of  Peoria,  and  young  Moore 
of  Quincy.  Here  also  two  Caw  Indians,  the  first 
of  any  tribe  they  had  seen,  came  to  the  camp,  and  re- 
ceived from  the  party  some  trifling  presents.  On 
the  next  day  they  saw  30  or  40  of  the  snmef  tribe,  aH 
of  whom  were  very  peaceable.  They  were  return- 
ing from  a  hunting  excursion,  and  were  entirely 
ignorant  of  our  language. 

The  Osage  river  is  here  about  30  yards  wide,  and 
about  knee  deep.  It  was  consequently  forded  with 
ease  and  safety,  and  on  returning,  Mr.  Oakley  found 
it  nearly  dry.  The  face  of  the  country  th«s  far  was 
a  rolling  prairie,  with  no  timber  save  a  very  few 
small  groves  at  a  distance  from  the  road  on  the  right 
and  left.  Two  or  three  inconsiderable  streams  had 
been  crossed,  but  they  also  were  for  the  most  pari 
destitute  of  timber. 

Parting  with  the  Santa  Fe  escort  the  next  day,  te 
party  continued  on  to  Council  Grove,  60  miles  fur- 
ther, which  they  reached  on  the  9th  of  June,  10  days 
from  Independence.  The  distance  is  160  rniles.^- 
They  had  consequently  traveled,  including  stoppages^ 
16  miles  a  day.  Here  they  rested  a  day  to  repair 
their  pack  saddles,  and  other  damages. 

On  the  12th,  while  pursuing  their  journey,  they 
were  overtaken  by  a  tremendous  storm,  more  awfol 
than  any  thing  they  had  ever  before  seen  or  read  oil 
The  thunder  was  petrifying  and  the  lightning  appal- 
ling beyond  description.  How  they  escaped  with 
their  lives  seemed  a  miracle.  Mr.  Oakley's  gun, 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  was  struck  from  him,  and 
he  nearly  thrown  from  his  horse.  The  others  wers 
more  or  less  affected  by  the  subtle  elemenL  Mr. 
Oakley  thinks  more  rain  fell  in  fifteen  minutes  than 
he  had  ever  known  to  fall  here  in  the  severest  storm 
during  a  day.  The  efffect  of  this  deluge  in  sweUing 
the  streams  which  the  party  had  to  cross,  will  be 
seen  hereafter. 

The  same  evening  they  overtook  Capt.  Kelley's 
company,  bound  for  Santa  Fe,  to  which  referenes 
has  already  been  had.  It  numbered  14  wagons  and 
20  men.  With  them  our  adventurers  were  invited 
to  camp  for  the  night,  an  ofifer  which  they  gladly  ac- 
cepted, as  they  had  no  wood,  nor  was  a  tree  to  be 
seen.  The  wagons,  however,  were  plentifully  sup* 
plied,  having  brought  it  with  them.  No  water  was 
to  be  had  save  that  which  had  fallen  a  few  hourc  be* 
fore,  which  they  scooped  up  from  poob  in  the  prainen 
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By  this  time  At  proYisioofl  obtuaed  at  ladepen- 
desce  were  nearly  exhauBtedt  aad  they  had  met  with 
DO  game  to  shoot.  It  beeame,  therefore,  necessary 
that  the  party  thonld  divide,  by  choosing  hunters  to 
go  ahead  and  procure  a  supply*  Messrs.  Oaiiley, 
Shortess,  Jordan  and  Fletcher,  were  chosen  accord- 
ingly, and  they  set  out  on  the  following  morning. 
As  this  portion  of  his  story  most  abounds  in  incident, 
we  shall  give  in  brief  each  day's  progress. 

June  13.  The  four  hunters,  leaving  with  the  main 
party  all  the  provisions,  set  out,  themselves  destitute, 
in  search  of  game.  They  soon  saw  some  elk,  two 
of  which  they  wounded,  but  they  afterwards  escaped. 
At  4  in  the  afternoon,  wh^n  within  8  miles  of  Little 
Arkansas  river,  they  met  a  trading  company,  consist- 
ing of  dO  odd  men,  and  10  wagons,  loaded  with  pel- 
tries from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  under  the  command 
of  Mr.  Bent,  who  resides  at  Bent's  fort,  on  the  Ar- 
kansas river.  With  it  were  also  200  sheep,  bound  for 
a  lower  market.  By  this  company  the  hunters  were 
kindly  treated  and  feasted  for  the  nighu  Capt.  Bent 
informed  them  that  he  had  lost  from  his  caravan, 
since  he  leil  home,  30  mules  and  7  horses,  which 
had  strayed  away,  and  requested  if  they  found  them, 
to  take  them  in  charge  and  leave  them  at  his  fort  as 
they  passed  it.  He  also  said  they  would  find  plenty 
of  bufifaio  meat  the  next  day  at  Cow  creek.  To- 
night another  rain  visited  the  company  but  little  less 
•evere  than  thai  already  spoken  of. 

14.  Separating  from  the  company  just  mentioned, 
the  hunters  continued  on,  and  in  8  miles  reached  the 
Little  Arkansas.  Though  about  such  a  stream  as  the 
Osage,  between  30  and  40  yards  wide,  it  was  now 
prodigiously  swollen,  being  at  least  15  feet  deep,  and 
running  with  great  velocity.  As  it  was  impractica- 
ble to  cross  it,  the  hunters  planted  themselves  leisure- 
ly upon  its  bank,  took  out  their  fishing  lines,  and 
commenced  fishing.  In  a  little  while  they  caught 
12  catfish,  "  fat  yellow  fellows," — who  proved  to  be 
of,  excellent  flavor.  They  made  a  fire  on  the  spot, 
and  proceeded  to  roast  one  on  the  coals,  and  though 
they  had  no  seasoning,  the  meal  was  a  very  grateful 
one.  While  thus  engaged,  three  men  of  Capt.  Bent's 
eompany,  who  had  been  leA  behind  to  hunt  for  the 
stray  mules  and  horses,  appeared  on  the  opposite 
aide  of  the  river  after  an  unsuccessful  search.  As 
they  were  destitute  of  food,  and  the  surest  resource 
lay  in  overtaking  the  company  they  had  leH,  the  riv- 
er was  to  them  a  feeble  obstacle.  Immediately  on 
reaching  it,  they  drove  in  their  horses,  who  swam 
directly  across,  then  stripped  themselves  and  follow- 
ed their  example!  One  of  them,  a  Spaniard,  whom 
familiarity  with  the  water  had  rendered  half  amphib- 
ious, took  the  saddle  from  his  horse  and  held  it  on 
one  liand^  while  he  swam  across  with  the  other. — 
They  had  eat  nothing  for  three  days.  Another  fish 
Was  consequently  laid  on  the  coals  and  speedily  de- 
Toured,  After  spending  the  night  together,  the  hun- 
ters sent  by  the  strangers  some  fish  to  Capt.  Bent, 
and  after  leaving  three  of  the  largest  in  the  water  for 
their  comrades,  when  they  came  up,  and  to  which 
their  attention  was  directed  by  a  signal,  they  prepa- 
red to  cross  the  river. 

15.  The  passage  across  the  river  was  efifected  in 
this  way:— the  halters  were  taken  from  the  horses 
and  tied  into  a  line,  which  was  found  to  be  in  length 
double  the  width  of  the  river.  The  horses  were 
then  driven  across;  after  which  two  of  the  sien  swam 


over,  carrying  one  end  of  the  Ime  with  tbem.  Those 
who  remained  tied  the  luggage  in  a  bundle  to  tho 
rope  on  the  edge  of  the  shore,  then  holding  the  rope 
behind  the  bundle,  and  letting  it  slip  through  their 
hands  as  those  on  the  opposite  side  pulled,  both  par- 
ties keeping  the  rope  so  well  stretched  as  to  hold  it 
above  the  water,  the  bundle  was  conveyed  safely 
over.  The  next  minute  the  two  remaining  men  were 
over  and  all  soon  under  way  again.  During  this  day 
five  other  streams  were  swam  and  waded.  Nothing 
escaped  being  thoroughly  drenched  -except  the  pow- 
der, which  was  carried  in  small  canisters  high  on  the 
body.  The  musketoes  were  **  dreadful."  Camped 
at  night  on  Big  Cow  creek,  where  Capt.  Bent  had 
said  Uiey  would  find  buffalo,  though  they  did  not. 

16.  As  a  supply  of  meat  became  more  and  more 
desirable,  the  hunters  determined  to  leave  their  bag- 
gage at  the  spot  where  they  had  camped,  and  go  forth 
unencumbered  in  pursuit  of  bufifalo.  After  riding 
seven  miles  and  finding  none,  it  was  arranged  that 
two  should  go  back  for  the  baggage,  and  take  it  on 
to  a  point  named, — Walnut  creek  grove, — while  the 
other  two  should  sweep  the  country,  and  meet  the 
others  at  sundown,  Oakley  and  Jordan  went  back 
for  the  baggage,  and  Shortesa  and  Fletcher  continued 
the  hunt.  As  the  former,  in  prosecuting  their  jour- 
ney, approached  the  grove  about  sundown,  Jordan 
said  he  saw  the  glisten  of  a  gun  barrel,  and  that  there 
must  be  Indians.  They  stopped  to  consult,  when 
Jordan  was  for  returning ;  but  Oakley  said  that  would 
be  useless,  as  the  Indians,  if  such,  must  have  seen 
them  first,  and  would  speedily  overtake  them.  He 
was  therefore  for  going  boldly  forward  and  meeting 
the  worsL  As  they  advanced  they  saw  oxen,  and 
soon  discovered  the  party  to  be  a  company  of  traders. 
They  were  bound  for  Santa  Fe,  and  numbered  93 
men  with  53  wagons.  Our  adventurers  met  with  a 
severe  reprimand  from  them  for  traveling  in  the  ex- 
posed manner  they  did,  subject  to  be  met  almost 
hourly  by  Indians,  who  would  prove  hostile  or  friend- 
ly, just  as  their  inclination  or  their  wants  might 
prompt  them.  A fter  dark,  Shortess  and  Fletcher  arri- 
ved, without  having  killed  anything.  The  four  had 
been  three  days  with  but  one  meal  of  catfish  to  eat. 
With  the  Santa  Fe  company,  however^  they  once 
more  fared  sumptuously.  They  here  discovered  the 
reason  why  they  had  found  no  buffalo  on  and  around 
Big  Cow  creek,  as  Capt.  Bent  had  told  them  they 
would.  The  Caw  Indians,  who  hovered  around  and 
in  front  of  this  company,  had  driven  them  ofiT,  that 
they  might  enhance  their  value,  and  by  killing  them 
themselves,  sell  the  meat  at  a  good  price  to  the  tra- 
ders. 

17.  Travelled  along  with  the  Santa  Fe  company 
and  proceeded  only  8  miles.  They  saw  no  irame 
during  the  day  save  one  hare,  which  they  shot  at  and 
wounded.  Camped  to-night  on  a  prairie  without 
wood. 

18.  The  four  hunters,  being  somewhat  in  advance 
of  the  company,  saw  seven  buffalo  bulls  and  gave 
chase.  They  were  seen  by  the  company  about  the 
same  time,  and  some  of  their  best  men  started  also 
in  pursuit ;  but  Jordan  and  Fletcher,  having  the  best 
horses,  kept  ahead.  The  bulls,  as  the  pursuit  con- 
tinued, separated,  and  fled  in  diflerent  directions ;  but 
one  was  run  down  after  a  chase  of  2^  miles  by  the 
two  hunters  named,  and  easily  killed.  He  weighed 
about  900  lbs.     Ader  taking  the  Jltttt^  i.  e.  tho 
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moat  deahy  parts,  weigKiiif  aboot  MO  \h^f  tsd  ia»v* 
tug  the  carcsM,  they  loaded  iheir  horaes  and  retim- 
ed to  the  company.  Tkie  was  the  firai  buffalo  they 
had  killed,  and  ther  found  the  oaeat  superior  ia  ia- 
vor  to  any  they  had  e? er  eaten.  The  bolle  are  far 
before  eur  domeatie  eattie,  and  the  oowa,  aa  ikey 
afterwards  proved,  as  much  ez4:el  them  as  the 


of  a  tame  heifer  exceeds  that  of  the  male  in  oar  OMr- 
kets.  The  flesh  now  obtained  they  ^jerked,"  and 
it  laated  5  or  6  days. 

19.  Two  of  the  hunters  went  back  with  a  portioo 
of  the  buffalo  to  meet  their  comrades,  from  whom 
they  had  now  been  separated  (^  days.  They  found 
ibero  8  miles  back,  with  nothing  to  eat,  having  in 
Ihia  interval  killed  bat  one  antelope.  They  had 
found  the  fish  also,  snd  had  previoualy  met  Capt. 
Bent's  company.  They  had  also  found  his  stray 
mules  a»d  horses,  and  now  had  them  in  company. 
(On  leaving  them  afterwarda  at  Bent's  fort,  Capu  B.'s 
brother  generously  presented  the  company  with  two 
of  the  mules  and  9M  Ibic.  of  flour  for  their  trouble.) 
The  same  day  the  whole  party  overtook  the  Santa 
Feans,  who  had  proceeded  but  0  miles  from  where 
the  two  hunters  separated  from  them.  All  encamped 
that  night  at  Pawnee  fork.  The  Caw  Indians,  be- 
fore spoken  of,  had  killed  69  buffidoes,  so  that  pro> 
visions  were  most  abundant ;  but  their  mode  of  jerk- 
ing it  was  any  thing  but  cleanly,  and  none  of  Uapt. 
Famham'a  party,  as  they  had  plenty  of  their  own, 
partook  of  it. 

80.  Both  companies  continued  on  together.  Capt. 
Famham'a  huntera  killed  another  buflSlo,  and  while 
stopping  to  jerk  the  meat,  aome  Caw  Indians  came 
up,  to  whom  they  sold  a  few  articles  for  money,  of 
which  they  seemed  to  have  plenty.  The  price  of  a 
common  butcher  knife,  for  which  the  company  paid 
85  cenU  at  Independence,  was  out  here  $1  50. — 
Other  articles  were  in  proportion. 

81 .  A  most  dreadful  accident  occured  this  morning. 
While  the  tent  was  being  struck,  and  the  company 
preparing  to  depart,  Mr.  Smith,  in  drawing  his  gnn 
towards  nim,  the  muzzle  forward,  permitted  the  trig- 
ger to  come  in  contact  with  some  protuberance  on  hia 
saddle,  when  it  went  off  immediately  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  bottom  of  the  chest.  The  ball  struck  one 
of  hia  waistband  buttons  and  glanced  to  the  leA,  pen- 
etrating the  flesh  and  severing  two  of  his  riba.  He 
was  caught,  while  in  the  act  of  falling,  by  Mr.  Oak- 
ley, who,  on  removing  hia  clothing,  found  the  fleah 
to  be  dreadfully  lacerated  and  the  ball  lodged  near 
the  spine.  The  Santa  Fe  company,  in  which  was 
a  surgeon, — ^Dr.  Walworth,  one  of  the  owners, — 
was  about  five  miles  ahead,  and  thither  Mr.  O.  has- 
tened for  assiatance.  Dr.  W.  returned  in  hia  carry- 
all with  a  bed,  and  after  extracting  the  ball  and  drea- 
sing  the  wound,  put  Smith  in  the  carriage,  in  which 
he  waa  taken  onward  with  comparative  comfort. — 
This  disaster  detained  the  company  till  noon,  and  to 
make  up  for  the  detention  they  travelled  till  midnight 
without  being  able  to  overtake  the  Santa  Feans.  At 
night  their  progress  was  greatly  retarded  by  the 
herds  of  buffalo  which  lined  the  road  and  covered  the 

Slain.  They  were  as  thick  as  sheep  were  ever  seen 
I  a  field,  and  moved  not  until  the  caravan  was  with- 
in ten  feet  of  them.  They  would  then  rise  and  flee 
at  random,  greatly  affrighted,  and  snorting  and  bel- 
lowing to  the  equal  alarm  of  the  horses  and  mules. 
Supposing,  from  their  not  overtaking  the  advance 


'f  *ai  they  had  mstabes  iIm  r«d,  the  prnt- 
tyresobed,  ai  the  hour  abovanMiitiettedt  f  ini  ■■■fi, 

88*  At  daylight  they  dieeetered  thatt  thejr  had  dn- 
rtng  the  night  take*  a  wroof  rmd,  aad  li^  tnnsMt^ 
off  i«  the  proper  dirastiea  ao«i  mmm  in  sighi  oijamA 
joined  the  advaaoe  party.  To-day,  for  the  fitst  imm, 
they  used  the  dnag  of  Uie  bvffab  for  foei,  and  fo— d 
it  to  b«ni  tike  tis&r.  The  plaina  were  covered  with 
these  animak  as  for  aa  the  eye  cottid  reach,  and  thef 
appeared  t»  be  as  coaotless  aelhostara  for  mnltifih. 
The  noise  proceediag  from  these  was  unfemitiai^f, 
and  mere  nearly  vesemhied  the  low  growl  of  n  Htm 
in  a  cage  than  any  thing  dse  itoonld  beeompasndto. 
They  appeared  not  to  bs  sensible  of  the  distant  ap- 
proach of  the  travellera  hj  the  usual  sense  of  somv, 
but  seemed  only  governed  by  that  of  smeUinf  •  u 
the  traveller  had  •«  the  wind  of  them,"  as  itis  tesowd, 
he  might  spproach  within  80^  yardn,  b«t  from  am  op» 
posile  dhreetion  a  near  approach  waaimpoaeible.  Far 
the  two  auooeeding  days  nothing  of  interest  ocourred. 

8ft«  Another  tremendoos  storm  to-nif ht.  The 
wind  Mew  a  hurricane,  breaking  the  tent  poien  in 
two,  and  proetrating  every  thing  before  it*  The  imv* 
ellers  were  oooseqnently  drenched. 

2$.  The  clothes  of  every  man  were  eatnmted  with 
water,  yet  the  two  companies  set  off,  and  soon  read^ 
ed  the  Arkansas  river,  4^  miles  below  the  0an«n  f\i 
crossing* 

28.  Reached  the  croesings  this  adernnon.  The 
dietanee  is  computed  to  be  450  miles  from  Indepnn- 
dence,  and  one  month  had  just  been  eonsumed  in  the 
journey.  Here  it  became  necessary  thai  the  two 
companies  should  separate,  the  larger  to  oontinnn  fho 
plain  beaten  road  to  Mexiecv— the  other  to  penetrate 
the  trackless  wHd^meaa  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cohim 
hia.  In  view  of  the  latter  prospect,  three  of  the  cmmd- 
pany  became  discouraged  and  determined  to  join  the 
Santa  Fe  party.  They  were  Q.  A.  Jordan,  Chaon- 
cey  Wood,  and  young  Pritchard.  The  others  main* 
tained  stout  hearts,  and  responded  to  the  motio  of 
their  leader,  *  OnsooN  on  trb  onAvn.'  Thoa  for, 
since  his  dreadful  accident,  Smith  had  been  brought 
on  in  the  carryall ;  but  as  he  was*  now  to  part  wich 
this,  it  became  necessary  to  provide  other  me«ie  for 
his  conveyance.  At  first  a  litter  was  constmcted  and 
placed  upon  two  mules ;  but  as  it  was  not  property 
made,  it  could  not  be  used.  Other  modes  were  re- 
sorted to,  with  equal  ill  aucceaa;  and  ae  a  lael  rs- 
aource  he  waa  compelled  to  be  placed  upon  hie  horae, 
and  thua  pursue  the  journey.  Every  atep  of  the  anim^ 
aeeroed  to  rend  hia  vitala,  yet  he  bore  it  with  manly 
firmneaa.  Capt.  Farnham  duly  eommiseraled  htt 
condition,  and  sought  by  every  means  in  his  power 
to  render  him  more  comfortable.  Most  of  Ae  odn 
ers  partook  of  hia  apirit ;  but  some  there  were  whe 
looked  upon  the  almoat  dying  man  aa  a  borden  which 
they  would  jpladly  get  rid  of;  and  strenuousfy  m^ 
his  being  lefl  with  a  week's  provision  and  hie  rMe, 
either  to  die,  as  they  believed  he  must,  or  to  regu 
his  health  and  seek  other  adventures.  For  the  bo* 
nor  of  the  company  this  proposition  was  advocated 
by  three  only,  while  the  others  determined  lo  ttaad 
by,  and,  if  need  be,  periah  with  him.  They  wailed 
on  him  with  the  utmoat  fidelity,  helping  htm  erery 
few  minutea  from  hia  horse,  and  sitttnf  by  him  wh3e 
he  rested  on  the  prairie,  and  as  their  companioos 
would  thus  get  some  miles  in  advance  dnrinf  the  day, 
they  would  by  htte  traveling  gain  the  camp  ml  n%ht 
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The  next  prsmitmit  pofot,  after  leaving  tlie  flhMfta 
Pe  eityeaiiifs  go  ArkaDtas  mer,  is  Beot's  fort,  160 
Biilea  farther  up  that  atream.  The  roata  ia  along  a 
M«rably  dMnet  wagon  traek,  and  they  reached  the 
^nrt  on  the  5th  of  July,  six  days  atfter  leaving  the 
viOBsings*  Here  Soaith  obtained  rest  and  goodqvar- 
<en,  ami  in  a  week  was  snflieiently  recovered  to  re* 
•nme  the  journey  with  tolerable  conventenoe.  On 
^ht  way,  in  consequence  of  the  mutinons  and  dia- 
belieaA  spirit  nnnifested  by  a  few  of  the  company, 
powing  out  of  the  deplorable  condition  of  Smith, 
Oiptaln  Famham  threw  up  the  command,  and  thence- 
Ibfward  abjured  all  control.  Thus  they  arrived  at 
llio  Ibrt  without  a  leader.  The  fort  is  an  inetneure 
^  about  n  quarter  of  an  acre,  with  several  rooms  at- 
tecfaed  to  tiie  walls,  capable  of  accommodating  100 
men.  It  oontains  1000  stand  of  arms  and  one  brass 
MDAon,  the  force  bemg  intended  to  intimidate  the 
vtrrouoding  Indians  and  keep  the  hostile  in  check. 

The  Arkansas  river  is  about  as  wide  as  the  Mis- 
•onri,  and  the  water  of  the  same  color,  though  for  less 
deep  and  rapid. 

After  spending  six  days  at  the  fort,  the  party  pre- 
pared to  leave,  when  it  appeared  that  the  spirit  of 
iieafieetion,  to  which  reference  has  been  m«le,  had 
resulted  in  a  division  of  the  company  into  two  parties. 
One,  and  the  largest,  was  composed  of  Shortess, 
Moore,  Fletcher,  Fash,  Kilbum,  Yates,  Homer,  and 
Oook,  with  Shortess  fbr  ^ir  leader.  The  two  first 
»nmed  had  been  most  Instrumental  in  the  inhtnnanity 
IH'acttsed  towards  Smith,  and  /AetV- separation  was  a 
nsatter  of  rejoicing  to  his  friends.  The  other  was 
eomposed  of  Famham,  Oakley,  Smith,  Wood,  Blair, 
Kelly  and  Osa,  with  Kelly  fi>r  tlieir  leader  and  gnide. 
He  was  a  Kentnckian,  who  had  been  in  the  Moun- 
tMns  for  eleven  years,  and  who  here  joined  the  par- 
tr*  Blair  hMi  joined  at  the  Santa  Fe  crossings,  and 
Osa  was  a  Spaniard,  who  had  for  some  time  resided 
i%  the  fort  or  in  the  neighborhood. 

Both  parties  \eh  the  fort  on  the  11th  of  July,  wiUi 
tike  design  of  reaching  the  Columbia  river,— Shor- 
Ies8*s  for  Bent  and  SuMette*8  fort  on  the  south  fork  of 
Platte  river,  220  miles  distant,  by  a  plain  wagon 
foad,— <ind  Kelly's  for  Brown's  Hole  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  a  route  estimated  to  be  200  miles  nearer. 
The  tent  was  lefl  at  Bent's,  and  such  a  division  made 
•f  the  other  property  held  in  common  as  could  be 
agreed  upon.  This  hifviory  will  detail  the  progress 
4if  Kelly's  party,  though  it  will  be  seen  that  reference 
ift  had  in  the  sequel  to  that  of  the  other. 

On  leaving  the  fort  the  party  took  only  a  small 
quantity  of  flour,  with  some  sugar  and  coffee,  depend- 
ing, as  before,  upon  game  for  their  chief  subsistence. 
The  face  of  die  country  was  similar  to  that  before 
^ttssed  over,  being  nearly  destitute  of  timber.  At 
night  each  man  would  lie  upon  the  ground  within  his 
bnffalo  robe,  with  his  saddle  fiDr  a  pillow,  and  the 
heavens  for  a  canopy.  In  a  little  while  they  got  ac- 
enstomed  to  this  mode  of  lodging,  and  suffered  no  in- 
convenience from  the  loss  of  their  tent.  For  nine 
days  they  were  unable  to  procure  any  meat,  hsvitig 
In  this  time  seen  only  one  antelope  and  a  grisly  bear, 
which  were  too  wild  to  approach  within  shooting 
Stance  of.     We  now  resume  the  diary. 

July  J8.  At  10  o'clock  entered  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains by  a  ravine,  and  were  soon  saluted  by  a  tre- 
mendous hail  storm.  The  heights  around  were  co- 
rer^i  with  snow,  and  the  atmosphere  indicated  a  de- 


gree of  cold  abont  equal  to  freezing.    For 
nights  past,  whenever  the  weather  was  dear  and  stdl, 
there  had  been  sharp  frosts. 

19*  No  game  eeen  to-day,  and  provisions  entire- 
ly exhausted. 

20.  Killed  a  buflfalo  bull,  an  antelope,  and  amonn- 
tain  hen,  called  by  the  hunters  sage  oock.  While 
dressing  the  buffalo,  a  multitude  of  others  came  ronnd, 
bellowing  and  pawing  as  if  they  would  revenge  the 
murder.  The  men  sprung  to  thehr  horses  and  guns, 
expecting  the  enragCKd  animals  would  tear  them  to 
pieces.  After  awhi^,  however,  they  retreated.  The 
road  to-day  was  equally  rugged  with  that  of  the  two 
last,  and  the  Mountains  destitute  of  trees,  save  h«n 
and  there  a  hemlock,  pine,  balsam  or  willow.  The 
latter  were  generally  seen  on  the  banks  of  tbe 
streams. 

21.  Saw  several  fresh  tracks  in  ^e  sand,  whieh 
their  leader  and  guide  (Kelly)  pronounced  to  be  those 
of  Indians.  As  these  were  to  have  been  expected, 
^e  event  produced  no  other  change  than  to  Cause  the 
party  to  keep  a  better  look-out.  Encamped  to-night 
in  a  beautiful  valley,  called  Bayou  Selard,  28  miles 
from  the  head  of  the  south  fork  of  Phitte.  It  is  a 
level  prairie,  30  miles  long  and  3  wide,  and  was  co- 
vered with  a  thick  growth  of  flax,  which  every  yecr 
springs  up  spontaneously. 

22.  Made  between  18  and  20  miles,  in  the  cotnrse 
of  which  they  crossed  a  branch  of  the  south  fork  of 
Platte. 

23.  Crossed  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  stream 
just  mentioned  and  Grand  river,  the  flrst  western 
water,  and  emptying  into  the  Golf  of  California.-^ 
They  were  consequently  upon  the  &«eik  b^ne  €f 
the  wtHern  continent,  and  descending  towards  the 
Pacific  ocean. 

26.  One  of  the  horses  died  from  potson,  by  eating, 
as  was  believed,  wild  parsnips.  Fonnd  to-duy  the 
clearcgt  and  best  water  they  had  ever  drank. 

28.  Killed  another  buflalo,  by  which  the  stock  of 
meat,  which  had  been  nearly* exhausted,  was  plenti- 
fully supplied.  Camped  to-night  on  one  of  the 
branches  of  Grand  river. 

30.  Swam  the  main  branch  of  Grand  river,  a 
stream  nearly  as  large  as  the  Illinois,  and  very  rapid. 

31.  Very  rough  traveling  to-day,  through  and 
over  fallen  pine  timber.  Though  constant  diligence 
was  used,  the  company  were  unable  to  overcome 
more  than  four  miles. 

August  1.  Crossed  ^  dividing  ridge  between 
Grand  and  little  Bear  rivers,  the  latter  emptying  into 
Green  river,  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Columbia.-^ 
Country  exceedingly  rough,  approaching  to  precipi- 
tous. 

2.  Met  three  trappers  belonging  to  a  company  of 
ten,  who  had  with  them  their  Indian  wives  and  chil- 
dren.    Their  names  were  Charles  Warfield, 

Burrows,  and Ward,  all  from  St.  Louis.—- 

Warfield  recognized  in  Smith  an  old  acquaintance, 
whom  he  approached  with  **  How  do  you  do,  Mr. 
Carroll?  I'm  very  glad  to  see  you. "—Carroll,  alias 
Smith,  took  him  aside  for  a  few  moments,  and  War- 
field  was  afterwards  careful  to  call  him  Smith.  Bur- 
rows and  Ward,  with  the  wife  of  one,  continued  with 
the  party  four  days,  during  which  nothing  material 
occurred,  except  that  the  party  killed  an  elk,  and 
the  trappers  in  one  night  caught  two  beaver. 

6.  Soon  after  parting  with  ^  trappers  justnamod. 
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met  four  others  (French)  tt  the  forkf  of  Bear  river. 
Killed  to-day  two  grisly  bears  for  sport,  the  flesh 
being  too  fat  to  eat.  Some  of  these  animals  are  of 
enormous  weiglit,  reaching,  as  the  hunters  say,  000 
pounds.  One  killed  during  the  journey,  a  year  old, 
exceeded  600. 

7.  First  pleasant  day  since  entering  the  mountains 
For  the  last  twenty-one,  it  had  either  rained,  hailed, 
or  snowed  on  each.  The  antelope;^  seemed  inclined 
to  improve  it,  and  were  grazing  and  sporting  about 
in  great  numbers.  Continued  down  Bear  river,  along 
its  untrodden  bank.  There  was  no  vestige  of  foot- 
steps, except  here  and  there  a  buflfalo  trail,  which 
the  party  would  follow  so  long  as  it  continued  in  the 
proper  direction,  but  when  it  diverged  tlierefrom 
they  would  leave  it. 

9.  The  meat  was  entirely  exhausted.  Expecting 
to  find  buffalo  wherever  they  desired,  the  men  had 
been  improvident  in  its  use,  and  now  began  to  enter- 
tain fearful  forebodings  of  the  future. 

13.  Arrived  at  Brown*s  Hole,  the  men  nearly  fam- 
ished, having  been  without  food  for  four  days.  This 
is  a  trapper*s  fort  in  the  mountains,  on  the  east  branch 
of  Green  river,  belonging  to  Claig  &  — — ,  and  af- 
fords shelter  and  accommodation  for  30  men  when 
all  are  present.  All  were  now  out  on  trapping  ex- 
cursions but  two,  and  these  were  without  any  pro- 
visions except  dog  meat,  which  they  obtained  from 
the  Indians.  Some  Indians  passing  with  dogs  short- 
ly after,  a  bargain  was  struck  for  three  or  four,  the 
dogs  being  valued  at  $15  a  piece,  and  the  articles 
given  for  them  as  follows ;  powder  $4  a  pint,  ver- 
million  $1  a  paper  of  1  ^  oz.,  tobacco  $5  a  pound, 
tnd  lead  and  knives  at  corresponding  prices.  They 
found  the  dog  meat  excellent,  much  better  than  our 
domestic  beef,  and  next  to  buffalo. 

Here  the  party  remained  six  days,  when,  as  they 
were  preparing  to  resume  their  journey,  a  company 
of  five  persons  appeared  in  sight,  travelling  from  the 
west.  They  proved  to  be  a  party  which  had  a  few 
weeks  previous  escorted  to  Fort  Hali»  in  the  Nez 
Perces  or  Flat  Head  country,  about  300  miles  fur- 
ther, two  missionaries,  viz.  Rev.  Messrs.  Monger 
and  Oriffeth,  with  their  wives.  The  party  were 
Paul  Richardson,  (leader,)  Dr.  Wislizenus^  Eugene 
— ,  Mr.  Koontz,  and  Charles  Kline,  Capt,  Rich- 
ardson had  spent  two  years  in  the  Oregon  country, 
had  been  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia ;  was  well 
acquainted  at  Fort  Vancouver,  and  had  visited  the 
Methodist  Missionary  station  at  Wilhamet.  To 
meet  and  converse  with  him  was  therefore  a  matter 
of  the  deepest  interest  to  our  adventurers.  The  pro- 
secution of  the  journey  was  deferred,  and  all  gather- 
ed around  the  speaker  to  listen  to  his  relation.  With 
an  air  of  truth  that  demanded  implicit  confidence, 
he  represented  the  country  as  undesirable  in  all  its 
aspects.  In  the  richest  portions,  about  Vancouver 
and  Wilhamet,  not  more  than  15  bushels  of  wheat 
could  be  raised  to  the  acre.  The  rainy  season  con- 
tinued five  months,  and  this  was  followed  by  six 
months  of  drought,  in  consequence  of  which,  neither 
eom  nor  potatoes  ever  came  to  maturity.  The  ears 
of  the  former  sprouted  from  the  stalk  at  the  ground, 
and  after  a  sickly  growth  were  invariably  cut  off  by 
f  the  frost,  and  the  latter  seldom  exceeded  the  size  of 
ft  walnut.  In  point  of  health  the  picture  was  equal- 
ly gloomy,  the  Indians  labouring  under  fever  and  ague 
we  year  round.    These  representitions  were  not 


wttlKmt  their  elect  upoa  the  miode  of  two  of  the 
party^  Oakley  and  Wood,  who  determined  to  aban- 
don the  enterprise  and  return. 

On  the  second  day  after  the  arrival  of  the  parly 
just  spoken  of,  they  resumed  their  journey  home- 
ward, joined  by  Oakley  and  Wood.  Capt.  Richard* 
eon,  who  knew  the  country  well,  proposed  taking  a 
route  different  from  that  pursued  by  Kelly,  viz:  by 
the  way  of  Bent  &  Sublett*s  fort,  on  the  south  fork 
of  the  Platte,  and  which  he  represented  to  be  several 
day*s  journey  nearer. 

Leaving  Capt.  Kelly  with  Famham,  Smith,  Blair« 
and  Osa,  at  Brown's  Hole,  where  they  were  detar> 
mined  to  remain  till  the  arrival  of  some  party  bound 
to  Oregon,  with  which  they  would  unite,  the  home- 
ward iKMind  party  set  out  on  the  Idth  of  August  fgff 
the  south  fork  of  PUtte.  For  the  first  £Lye  days  thaf 
were  without  food.  On  the  6th  day  they  killed  an 
elk  and  subsequently  a  buffalo,  which  supplied  theoi 
till  they  reached  the  post  spoken  of.  .On  their  way 
they  met  with  a  remarkable  adventure  which  had  neat- 
ly cost  them  their  lives.  This  was  their  coming  sud- 
denly upon  a  Sioux  village,  containing,  as  Uiey  were 
informed,  1200  lodges ;  each  numbering  9  souls,  giv- 
ing  a  Iptal  population  of  10,800.  Finding  it  impoe- 
sible  to  retreat,  they  yielded  themselves  prisonecst 
and  were  detained  three  days.  A  council  was  held 
to  decide  whether  they  should  be  killed  or  not ;  and 
during  its  progress,  the  young  Indiana,  between  12 
and  15  years  old,  would  come  up  to  them,  and  draw- 
ing their  bows,  would  shoot  the  arrows  into  the 
ground,  looking  with  savage  grimaces  into  the  faees 
of  the  captives,  and  crying  tabbabo  (white  roan,)  sig- 
nifying thereby  that  their  fathers  were  then  ^leciding 
thus  to  shoot  them.  The  appearance  of  400  friendly 
Chians,  who  interposed  in  their  favour,  broke  up  tbe 
council  and  eaved  their  lives.  A  Chlan  chief  imnM- 
diately  came  to  them  and  advised  their  instant  d^ 
parture.  As  they  were  saddling  their  horses  the 
young  Sioux  would  come  around  Uiem  and  endeavour 
to  prevent  it  To  secure  their  guns  they  were  com- 
pelled to  stand  firmly  upon  them,  while  three  or  four 
of  the  men  would  keep  off  the  Indians  while  another 
was  securing  the  saddle  on  the  animal.  The  old  Chi- 
ans  at  length  came  to  their  aid,  and  when  faidy 
mounted,  they  pushed  on  with  all  the  speed  in  their 
power,  outstripping,  if  pursued,  their  followers.  No 
other  adventure  worth  mentioning  occurred  on  the 
way  to  the  Platte,  which  they  reached  on  the  3d  of 
September.  Here  they  found  Shortess^s  party,  where 
they  had  been  42  days.  All  their  horses  had  been 
stolen  at  night  by  the  Indians  some  time  previous, 
while  out  on  a  buffalo  hunt,  and  they  were  unable 
consequently  to  continue  their  journey.  They  in- 
tended remaining  there  till  Mr.  Craig  went  oui  to 
Brown's  Hole,  and  would  there  winter. 

After  remaining  here  three  days,  the  homeward 
bound  party  resumed  their  journey,  and  in  eight  more 
reached  Bent's  fort  on  the  Arkansas,  whieh  Oakley 
and  Wood  had  left  two  months  and  three  days  before. 
Here  they  rested  two  days,  and  then  retraced  their 
steps  homeward  by  the  route  they  went  out,  except 
that  they  struck  the  Missouri  line  at  Westport*  13 
miles  west  of  Independence. 

Nure.— It  will  be  tocn  from  tbiii  narratire  that  Capt.  Farnbam  was  left 
at  BrAwn*t  Hol<>.  in  the  Rnrkr  MiHiDtainK,  on  the  ISkk  of  Alirnst.  Tboafli 
abaftdoned  bv  all  of  hia  orif^nal  companiona  bat  one.  ha  yei  mainiaiiMd  tM 
aama  unvK^Min;  firmit«'<.  nnver  for  once  waTerinr  io  Km  parpoao  gTroaek 
taf  ^  OKGGOir  OK  TUB  OftA V£  V* 
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ASTOTOA. 
Tas  following  brief  history  of  the  Pacific  Fur 
tympany  and  the  setdement  of  Astoria  on  the  Colum- 
bia river,  is  copied  from  a  memoir  by  Robert  Green- 
lunMr,  and  submitted  to  the  twenty-sixth  congress  dur- 
ing its  first  session  by  Mr.  Linn,  chairman  of  a  select 
commiilee  on  the  Oregfon  territory: — 

An  assoeiatioo,  for  the  prosecution  of  the  fur  trade 
on  the  northwestern  side  of  the  continent,  was  form* 
ed  at  New  York  in  1810.  This  association  was 
called  the  Pacific  Pur  company.  Its  originator  was 
John  Jacob  Astor,  on  whose  commerical  sagacity 
and  efficiency  it  would  be  needless  to  dilate.  He 
was,  in  fact,  the  company;  one-half  of  its  shares 
were  held,  nominally  at  least,  by  other  persons,  but 
erery  measure  was  dictateil  by  him,  and  carried  into 
aflem  by  meatis  of  his  capital.  His  plan  was  to  es- 
tablish tmding  posts  on  tlie  Columbia  and  its  braneh- 
•s,  as  weU  a^  on  the  Pacific  coasts  and  the  head-wa- 
ters of  the  Missouri,  which  were  to  be  supplied  with 
the  neceestry  articles,  either  by  way  of  the  latter 
rirer,  or  frcm  a  principal  factory,  to  be  founded  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  whither  all  the  furs  col- 
lected at  the  other  places  were,  at  stated  periods,  to 
be  brought.  The  principal  factory  was  to  receive 
goods  by  «hip8  sent  out  annually  from  New  York, 
which,  having  discharged  their  cargoes  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia,  were  to  be  reladen  with  furs  for 
Canton,  whence  tltey  would  carry  back  to  New 
York  teas,  silks,  and  other  Chinese  productions.  It 
was  aptflo  contemplated  that  the  Russian  settlements 
on  the  Pacific  should  be  furnished  by  the  company's 
vessels  with  such  foreign  articles  as  they  required, 
foiB  being  taken  in  exchange ;  and,  in  order  to  effect 
tb^s  more  completely,  as  well  as  to  prevent  the  occur- 
ibnce  of  difficulties,  which  might  otherwise  be  anti- 
iripated,  an  agent  was  despatched  to  St.  Petersburgh, 
tvho  concluded  an  arrangement  securing  to  the  Paci* 
'€c  company,  under  certain  conditions,  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  trading  with  the  Russian  American  pos- 
sessions. 

For  the  execution  of  these  plans,  Mr.  Astor  en- 
gagedt  as  partners  in  the  concern,  a  namber  of  per- 
sons, neariy  all  Scotchmen,  who  had  been  long  in 
the  service  of  the  Northwest  company,  together  with 
some  Americans  and  Canadians,  who  were  acquainted 
with  the  tur  trade.  These  partners  were  to  conduct 
the  business  in  the  west,  under  the  direction  of  a 
general  agent,  chosen  by  them  for  ^^^  years;  and 
they  were  to  share  among  themselves  one  half  of  the 
profit,  the  other  half  be  ng  retained  by  Mr.  Astor, 
who  advanced  all  the  funds,  and  superintended  the 
affairs  at  New  York.  The  persons  required  for  the 
inferior  offices  and  employments  having  been  also 
eneaged,  the  first  party  quitted  New  York  for  the 
Columbia  in  September,  1810,  in  the  ship  Tonquin, 
commanded  by  Jonathan  Thome:  in  January  follow- 
ing, the  second  detachment  set  out  from  8u  Louis, 
on  its  way  across  the  continent,  under  the  direction 
of  Wilson  Price  Hunt,  of  New  Jersey,  who  had 
been  appointed  general  agent  by  the  board  of  part- 
ners. The  ship  Enterprise,  Captain  Ebbets,  had  also 
been  sent  in  1800  to  the  North  Pacific,  to  make  pre- 
paratory researches  and  inquiries  among  the  Russian 
settlements,  and  on  the  coasts  which  were  to  be  the 
scenes  pf  the  new  company's  operatioiis. 


The  Tonquin  arrived  at  tlie  month  of  the  Cdnrn- 

bia  in  March,  1811 ;  and,  her  goods  and  passengers 
having  been  there  landed,  she  sailed  toward  the  north 
in  search  of  furs.  Before  her  departure,  a  spot  was 
chosen  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  eight  miles 
from  the  ocean,  as  the  site  of  the  principal  factory^ 
which,  in  compliment  to  the  originator  of  the  enter* 
prise,  was  named  Astoria.  In  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  summer,  the  most  essential  buildings  were 
erected,  gardens  were  planted,  trade  was  begun  with 
the  natives,  a  small  vessel  was  built  and  launched^ 
and  everything  appeared  to  promise  success  to  the 
establishment. 

In  July  a  detachment  of  persons  in  the  service  of 
the  Northwest  company  arrived  at  Astoria,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Thompson,  the  astronomer  of  that 
association,  who  had  left  Montreal  in  the  previoua 
year,  with  the  object  of  anticipating  the  new  com* 
pany  in  occupying  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  On 
their  way  down,  they  built  huts  and  hointed  flags, 
and  bestowed  names  on  various  spots,  by  way  of 
taking  potae^sion^  as  they  considered  it,  of  the  terri- 
tory of  their  sovereign.  They,  however,  arrived  too 
late  at  the  most  important  point;  and  were  obliged  to 
retrace  their  course  to  the  northward,  having  been 
received  and  treated  with  great  attention  at  the  fac- 
tory by  their  old  friends,  Messrs.  M'Dougall,  Mac* 
kay,  and  Stuart,  the  partners  of  the  Pacific  company, 
then  directing  its  affairs  in  the  west.  From  the  in- 
formation which  has  been  obtained,  it  appears  to  be 
certain  that  by  this  party  were  established  the  first 
British  trading-posts  on  the  Columbia ;  and  that  they 
were,  indeed,  the  first  white  men  who  ever  navigated 
the  northern  branch  of  that  river. 

In  the  course  c»f  this  summer,  also,  several  trading- 
posts  were  established  by  the  Pacific  Fur  company 
in  the  interior  o(^  the  country;  of  which,  the  princi- 
pal one  was  situated  at  the  confluence  of  a  river, 
called  the  Okanagan,  with  the  Columbia,  about  four 
hundred  miles  from  the  month  of  the  latter*  During 
the  winter  which  followed,  the  people  of  Astoria 
were  subjected  to  many  discomforts^  but  nothing 
occurred  calculated  to  lessen  their  hopes  as  to  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  undertaking. 

Meanwhile,  the  other  party  of  the  Pacific  com- 
pany's men,  proceeding  from  St.  Louis,  under  Mr. 
Hunt,  ascended  the  Missouri,  to  the  country  of  the 
Arickara  Indians,  near  the  great  bend  of  the  river, 
and  thence  pursued  their  journey  by  land  to  the 
Rocky  mountains.  After  passing  this  ridge,  near 
the  forty-fifth  decree  of  latitude,  they  descended  one 
of  the  branches  of  the  Lewis  (probably  that  now  call- 
ed Salmon  river,)  to  the  Columbia,  and  reached 
Astoria  in  the  spring  of  1812,  having  undergone  in- 
numerable difficulties  from  cold,  fatigue,  and  want  of 
of  food.  Scarcely  had  they  arrived  at  the  fsctory, 
when  news  was  received  of  the  destruction  of  the 
ship  Tonquin  and  her  whole  crew,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Indian  interpreter,  at  one  of  the  inleti 
near  Nootka  sound ;  the  crew  were  overpowered  bjr 
the  savages,  who  killed  the  greater  part  of  them  in»- 
mediately,  and  the  vessel  was  then  blown  up  by  the 
clerk  and  others  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  hold* 
This  disaster  was  calculated  to  depress  the  hopes  of 
the  persons  engaged  in  the  enterprise;  their  courage, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  undiminished,  and 
they  pursued  their  labors  diligenUy,  being  confident 
that  the  company  (that  is  to  say,  Mr.  Ajtor)  conM 
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In  May,  1818,  the  Aatoriana  were  still  farther  en- 
ccMiraged,  by  the  arrival  of  the  ship  Beaver  from 
Hew  York  with  aiippUea  and  reinforcementa ;  and  it 
was  determined  (unfortunately  for  the  cauee,  ae  will 
afterward  appear)  that  Mr.  Hunt  ahoukl  sail  in  her  te 
the  northern  coaaia,  and  visit  the  Russian  settlementa, 
in  order  to  see  what  commercial  intercourse  could  be 
carried  on  with  them.  He  accordingly  took  his  de- 
parture in  that  vessel  in  August,  leaving  the  affairs 
•f  the  factory, under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Duncan 
M*Dougall,  one  of  the  Scotch  partners,  who  had  been 
io  long  in  the  service  of  the  Northwest  company. 

In  January,  1813,  the  news  of  the  declaration  of 
war  by  the  United  States  against  Great  Britain  reach- 
ed Astoria,  where  it  was  brought  by  persons  sent  for 
the  purpose  from  New  York ;  and,  in  the  course  of 
June  following,  Mr.  M*Tavish,  one  of  the  partners 
•f  the  Northwest  company,  arrived  at  the  factory 
from  Canada,  bringing  rumors  of  the  approach  of  a 
Britteh  naval  force  to  take  possession  of  the  mouth 
•f  the  Columbia.  These  announcements  appear  to 
iHive  been  received  with  satisfaction  by  Mr.  M^Dou- 
fall  and  his  brother  Britons,  three  of  whom  (includ* 
nig  R(»ss  Cox,  the  author  of  Six  Years  on  the  Co- 
hmbia,)  immediately  quitted  the  service  of  the  Paci- 
§c  company,  and  entered  that  of  the  rival  associa- 
tion ;  while  the  others  almost  unanimously  agreed  to 
•boadoa  the  enterprise,  unless  they  should  speedily 
leeeive  assistance  and  supplies  from  New  York. 

From  New  York,  however,  nothing  came.  The 
iliip  Lark  had  been  despatohed  by  Mr.  Astor  with 
■nicies  and  men  for  Astoria ;  but  she  was  wrecked 
star  the  coast  of  one  of  the  Sandwich  islands,  in  the 
teter  part  of  1819.  The  government  of  the  United 
States  had  also  determined,  in  consequence  of  Mr. 
Astor*8  representations,  to  send  the  frigate  Adams  to 
ike  north  Paciie,  for  the  protection  of  the  infant  set- 
tfooient ;  but,  just  as  she  was  about  to  sail  from  New 
York,  it  beeiune  neoessary  to  transfer  her  crew  to 
Lake  Ontario,  and  the  blockade  of  the  American 
l^crts  by  British  fleets  rendered  all  farther  efibrts  to 
convey  succors  to  Astoria  unavailing. 

Soon  af\er  the  partners  of  the  Pacific  company  had 
formed  the  resolution,  as  above  mentioned,  to  aban- 
drni  the  concern  unless  they  shonld  receive  assis- 
tance, Mr.  Hunt,  the  chief  agent,  returned  to  Astoria 
ki  the  ship  Albatross.  He  had  spent  the  summer  of 
1812  in  visiting  the  Russian  settlements  at  Sitca  Una- 
lash  ka,  and  Kodiah,  and  had  collected  a  valuable  cargo 
•f  inrs,  which  were  carried  to  Canton  in  the  Beaver. 
Hunt,  however,  accompanied  that  ship  no  farther  than 
la  the  Sandwidi  islands,  where  he  was  informed  of 
Ibc  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  and,  being  anxious  to  convery  the  news  without 
delay  to  Astoria,  he  chartered  the  Fhip  Albatross  of 
Boston,  which  was  then  lying  at  Wahoo,  and  pro- 
ceeded in  her  to  the  Columbia.  He  was  at  first 
astounded  at  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  other 
partners,  but  he  was  at  length  induced  to  concur 
with  them  as  to  its  propriety;  and,  after  remaining  a 
few  days,  be  again  sailed  to  the  south  Pacific,  in  the 
Albatross,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  some  ship  to 
ccBvey  the  furs,  then  stored  in  the  factory,  to  Can- 
ton. At  Nooahevah  (one  of  the  Washington  islands, 
4weovered  by  Ingraham,  in  1791,)  he  learned  that  a 
flntieh  aqoadroo,  under  Commodofc  Hillyer,  was 


OB  us  way  to  the  Pacific,  m  order  to  oceapj  Ittc 
mouth  of  the  Columbia ;  upon  receiving  this  new«« 
he  hastened  to  the  Sandwich  islands,  and,  haratf 
thele  chartered  the  American  btig  Pedlar,  he  anila} 
in  her  for  Astoria,  whcve  he  nrrivcd  on  the  tvcalgF* 
eighth  of  February,  1814. 

The  fate  of  the  Pacific  company,  and  of  ite  estab- 
lishments in  Northwest  America,  bad,  however,  been 
decided  ere  the  arrival  of  the  Pedlar  in  the  Columbia. 

On  the  seventh  of  October  a  body  of  waen  in  lbs 
service  of  the  Northwest  eompany  came  dow«  the 
river  to  Astoria,  under  the  direction  of  MiiMii. 
M*Tavish  and  Stuart.  They  arrived  without  either 
ammunition  or  provisions,  while  the  people  of  the 
factory,  who  nearly  equaUbd  then  in  niUDber*  w«e 
well  supplied  in  every  respect,  and  their  fortificatieoc 
and  heavy  guns  would  have  enabled  them  V^  with- 
stand any  attacks  which  might  have  beea  a»tictpo> 
ted  under  ordinary  circumstances*  The  newcomami 
howefer,  brought  information,  upon  which  the  pcitr 
ners  at  Astoria  could  depend,  and  which  proved  tc 
be  perfectly  correct,  that  a  large  armed  ship,  iha 
haac  Todd,  had  been  fitted  out  at  London,  by  the 
Northwest  company,  and  was  on  her  way  to  the 
polumlHa,  under  convoy  of  a  frigate,  tc^iA  the  ok^eek 
of  taking  and  destroying  everything  Jmericmi  ie 
that  quarter.  Messrs.  M^Tavish  and  Stiart,  on  coos- 
municating  this  news,  to  which  they  added  accomits 
of  the  complete  blockade  of  the  coasts  af  the  Uaited 
States  by  British  squadrons,  at  the  aane  time  pro- 
posed to  purchase  the  whole  of  the  est^HshmcMs, 
furs,  and  other  property  of  the  Pacific  eooapany,  ia 
the  territory  of  the  Columbia^  at  prices  to  be  ised 
by  common  conaent ;  they  alao  offered  to  engag[v  in 
the  service  of  the  Northwest  company  any  c^  'he 
persons  attached  to  the  American  eoocem,  ai  (ha 
same  wages  which  they  were  then  receiviii^,  uad  4a 
send  badk  to  the  United  States  such  as  might  not 
choose  to  be  thns  employed.  To  these  prepo^itioM 
the  partners  at  Astoria  resolved  to  ^eent;  and  an 
agreement  was  accordingly  signed,  between  them 
and  the  chiefs  of  the  other  party,  on  the  eixteenth 
of  the  month,  by  which  «*«r//  the  eitabHthma^to^ 
furs,  end  property, ^^  above  mentioned,  were  aold  to 
the  Northwest  company  for  about  forty  tfaoncaarf 
dollara,  given  in  the  shape  of  bills  on  Montred. 

The  business  appears  to  have  been  managed,  on 
the  side  of  the  Pacific  company,  almost  entirely  by 
Mr.  M^Dougall,  whose  conduct  on  many  occasioBSi 
during  the  transaction,  as  well  as  afterward,  wac 
such  as  to  induce  suipiciona  that  he  was  actuated  by 
improper  motives  of  self-interest.  It  is,  however* 
diflicult  to  determine  what  other  coorse  ooght  ta 
have  been  pursued  by  him  and  the  other  partneiah 
under  existing  circumstances.  They  might^  indeedv 
have  held  out  their  stockaded  fort  against  the  enemy, 
or  have  efiected  a  retreat  with  their  property  le  aeoie 
place  in  the  interior;  but  this  would  have  been  to  no 
purpose,  while  they  could  expect  neither  to  receive 
supplies  of  goods  for  trading  from  the  United  Statea, 
nor  to  send  their  furs  for  sale  to  Canton.  Mr.  Astor 
declares  that  he  would  have  preferred  the  lose  of  the 
place  and  property  by  a  ikir  capture  to  a  mde  which 
he  considered  disgraceful ;  and  thoae  who  know  him 
well  are  convinced  that  he  speaks  as  he  feele.  Bat 
mercantile  men  are,  in  general,  supposed  lo  consider 
discretion  among  their  agents  as  the  better  part  of 
valor;  and  M'l^ougaU  may  have  reasonaldy  ccM> 
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4&t9^  liiiMelf  bound  to  wmi  rather  for  th«  tnlerests 
ifasn  for  the  florj  of  the  Pseifie  eotnpuiy. 

While  the  bosineee  of  the  transfer  of  the  fora  and 
merehandise  at  Astoria  was  in  progess,  the  British 
■loop<of-war  Rs^Aoon  entered  the  Colombia,  under 
ihe  command  of  Captain  Blbck,  who  had  hastened 
tiiilher  in  hope  of  secnrinf  a  rich  share  of  phinder 
bj  the  capture  of  the  fort  and  magazines  of  the  Paci- 
^  oompany.  He  fonnd  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
craving  over  the  factory,  which  was  enrrendered, 
tmnvetKately  on  his  appearance,  by  the  chief  agent, 
M'Doneall;  but  the  furs  and  goods  which  were  to 
reward  himself  and  his  crew  for  their  exertions,  had 
become  the  property  of  their  own  fellow-subjects, 
snd  were  then  floating  up  the  river  in  the  barges  of 
4ie  Northwest  company.  The  captain  of  the  Rac- 
koon  could,  therefore,  only  lower  the  flag  of  the 
United  8tates,  and  hoist  thnt  of  Britain  over  the  fac- 
tory, the  name  of  which  he  at  the  same  time,  and 
irith  due  solemnity,  chsnged  to  Fort  George.  These 
4«ties  being  completed,  he  took  his  departure  for  ^e 
•onth. 

Three  months  afterward  (that  is,  on  the  twenty- 
•ifhth  of  February,  1814,^  Mr.  Hunt  arrived  at  the 
Columbia  in  the  brig  Pedlar,  which  he  had,  as  al- 
ready stated,  chartered  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
the  property  of  the  Pacific  company  to  Canton.  He 
fonnd  Mr.  M^Dongall  in  charge  of  the  factory,  not, 
however,  as  an  agent  of  that  oompany,  but  as  a  part- 
ner of  the  Northwest  company,  into  which  he  had 
been  already  admitted ;  and  Hunt  had,  therefore, 
merely  to  close  the  concerns  of  the  former  aisocia- 
lion  in  that  part  of  America,  and  to  receive  the  bills 
grron  in  payment  for  its  eifocts.  Having  done  this, 
he  re-embarked  in  the  Pedlar ;  and,  taking  with  him 
three  of  his  former  companions  in  trade,  he  sailed  for 
the  United  States,  by  way  of  Canton.  Of  the  other 
persons  who  had  been  connected  with  thisenterprifte, 
aome  enfa^ed  in  the  service  of  the  Northwest  oom- 
pany, and  some  returned  across  the  continent  to  the 
United  States. 

Snch  was  ihe  termination  of  the  Astoria  enterprise, 
for  no  attempt  has  been  since  made  by  the  Pacific 
oompany,  or  by  any  of  its  members,  to  form  a  trad- 
ing establishment  on  the  northwest  coa!>t  of  America. 
The  scheme  was  most  wisely  projected,  and  its  fail- 
ure can  scarcely  be  attributed  to  any  circumstances, 
the  occurrence  of  which  miffht  have  been  anticipated 
when  its  execution  was  begun.  That  ships  mieht 
he  lost  at  sea,  and  that  the  adventurers  might  suffer 
from  cold,  or  hunger,  or  the  attacks  of  savages — 
tasoalties  such  as  those  were  to  He  expected,  and 
provision  was  made  against  them ;  but  in  1810,  when 
the  Tonquin  sailed  from  New  York,  no  one  antici- 
pated that  before  the  end  of  two  years  the  United 
Stales  would  have  been  at  war  with  the  roost  power- 
fol  maritime  nation  in  the  world.  The  war  traversed 
every  part  of  the  plan.  Communications  between 
the  ports  of  the  United  States  and  the  Columbia  hy 
■•a,  were  rendered  difficult  and  uncertain  ;  while  those 
by  land  were  of  little  advantage,  and  were  liable  to  in- 
terruption by  the  Northwest  company ;  beside  which, 
tife  furs  could  no  longer  be  transported  with  safely 
to  Canton.  Moreover,  all  the  most  active  and  skii- 
ftil  persons  in  the  employment  of  the  Pacific  com- 
pany, except  Mr.  Hunt,  were  British  subjects,  whone 
feelhigs  of  attachment  for  their  native  land  and  i4s 
Datorally  rendered  them  disoontented,  when 
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they  were  thus  piaeed^  hi  a  nMBBer^  eooepiewKisly 
among  the  ranks  of  its  enemies.  If  Mr.  Astor  mvf 
be  considered  as  having  acted  impradently  m  any 
part  of  his  arrangement,  it  was  certainly  ia  engaging 
so  large  a  proportion  of  persons  onronneeted  with 
the  United  States  by  birth,  citizenship,  or  foelingv, 
in  the  formation  of  establishments  which  were  so 
essentially  American  in  character  and  objects.  ThiA 
those  establishments  should  have  fallen,  must  be  a 
subject  of  regret  to  every  American,  as  there  can  be 
litde  if  any  doubt  that,  had  they  been  maintatned 
until  the  termination  of  the  war,  the  enterprise  would 
have  succeeded,  and  the  whole  region  drained  by  the 
Columbia  would  now  be  in  the  quiet  and  undisputed 
possession  of  the  people  of  the  Unrtetl  States. 

It  will  be  interesting,  if  not  useful,  here  to  insert 
the  account  of  the  capture  of  Astoria,  as  related  by 
Ross  Cox,  who  received  his  information  at  the  place, 
shortly  after  the  event  :-— 

«*  Captain  Bl"ck  took  possession  of  Astoria  in  the 
name  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  and  rebaptized  it  by 
the  name  of  *Fort  George.*  He  also  insisted  on 
having  an  inventory  taken  of  the  valuable  stock  ei 
furs,  and  all  other  property  purchased  from  the  Amerv 
can  company,  with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  ulterior 
proceediners  in  England  for  the  recovery  of  the  vahw 
from  the  Northwest  company;  but  he  subsequently 
relhiquished  this  idea,  and  we  heard  no  more  about 
his  daims.  The  Indians  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colnm- 
bia  knew  well  that  Great  Britain  and  America  were 
liistinct  nations,  and  that  they  were  then  st  war,  b«t 
were  ignorant  of  the  arraneement  made  between 
Messrs.  M'Dougall  and  M'Tavish,  the  former  of 
whom  still  continued  as  nominal  chief  at  the  fort. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  Rackoon,  which  they  qnickly 
discovei^ed  to  be  one  of  HRing  George's  fighting 
ships,'  they  repaired  armed  to  the  fort,  and  requested 
an  audience  of  Mr.  M'Dougall.  He  was  somewhat 
surprised  at  their  numbers  ami  warlike  appearance,  and 
demanded  the  object  of  such  an  unusual  visit.  Com- 
comly,  the  principal  chief  of  the  Chinooks  (whose 
dausrhter  M'Dougall  had  married,)  thereupon  addresa 
ed  him  in  a  lonar  speech ;  in  the  (»urae  of  which  ho 
said  that  King  Geors:e  had  sent  a  ship  foil  of  war- 
riors, and  loaded  with  nothing  but  big  guns,  to  take 
the  Americaus  and  make  them  all  slaves,  and  that,  as 
they  (the  Americans)  were  the  first  white  men  who 
settled  in  their  country,  and  treated  the  Indians  like 
srood  relations,  they  hsd  resolved  to  defend  them 
from  King  George's  warriors,  and  were  now  ready 
to  conceal  themselves  in  the  woods  close  to  tko 
wharf,  whence  they  would  be  able  with  their  gnna 
and  arrows  to  shoot  all  the  men  that  should  attempt 
to  land  from  the  Eneliah  boats,  while  the  people  ia 
the  fort  eould  fire  at  them  with  their  big  gnna  and 
rifles.  This  proposition  was  uttered  with  an  earnest- 
ness of  manner  that  admitted  no  doubt  of  its  sincer- 
ity; two  armed  boats  from  the  Rackoon  were  ap- 
proaching, and,  had  the  people  in  the  fort  felt  dis- 
posed to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  the  Indians,  every 
man  in  them  would  have  been  destroyed  by  an  invi- 
sible enemy.  Mr.  M'Dougall  thanked  them  for  their 
friendly  oflTer;  but  added,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
nations  were  at  war,  the  people  in  the  hoat«  wouM 
not  injure  him  or  any  of  his  people,  and  therefore^ 
requested  them  to  throw  by  their  war-shirts  asd 
arms,  and  receive  the  strangers  as  their  friends. 
They  at  first  seemed  aatooiahed  at  th»  saawer ;  hat. 
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Oft  ftstnring  them  in  the  moet  pontire  maimer  that 
be  WM  under  no  apprehensions,  they  consented  to 
|;iTe  up  their  weapons  for  a  few  days.  They  after- 
ward declare<l  they  werw  sorry  for  having  complied 
with  Mr.  M'Douf^U's  wishen;  for  when  they  ob- 
•erred  Captain  Black,  surrounded  by  his  officers  and 
marines,  brpak  the  bottle  of  port  on  the  flagstaff,  and 
hoist  the  British  ensign  after  changing  the  name  of 
the  fort,  th»»y  remarked  that,  however  we  might  wish 
to  conceal  the  fact,  the  Americans  were  undoubtedly 
made  slaves ;  and  they  were  not  convinced  of  their 
mistake  until,  the  sloop-of-war  had  departed  without 
taking  any  prisoners.*' 


ETHAN  ALLEN  IN  ENGLAND. 

Colonel  Ethan  Allen  was  a  man  destined  to 
strike  the  world  as  something  uncommon,  and  in  a 
high  degree  interesting.  He  was  but  partially  edu- 
cated and  but  obscurely  brought  up— yet  no  man 
'  was  ever  more  at  ease  in  the  polished  rank  than  he. 
Not  that  he  at  all  conformed  to  their  artificial  rules 
tnd  title  etiquette;  but  he  had  observed  the  dictates 
of  natural  good  sense  and  good  humor.  His  bearing 
was  in  total  defiance  of  fashion,  and  he  looked  and 
acted  as  if  he  thought  it  would  be  a  condescension 
thus  to  trammel  himself.  It  is  well  known  that  in 
early  life,  in  his  own  country,  he  acquired  an  in- 
fluence over  his  fellow-men,  and  led  them  on  to 
•ome  of  the  most  darinsr  achievements.  He  seemed 
to  have  possessed  all  the  elements  of  a  hero^-<i  de- 
Toted  patriotism,  a  resolute  and  daring  mind,  and  an 
excellent  judgment. 

His  conduct  as  a  partisan  officer  is  well  known  in 
this  country,  and  was  of  great  service  to  the  cause 
of  liberty  during  our  revolutionary  struggle.  He  was 
taken  prisoner  and  carried  to  England — where  his 
•xeellent  sense,  his  shrewdness  and  wit,  introduced 
him  into  the  court  region.  A  friend  of  our  earlier 
life,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  this  part  of  the 
history  of  this  singular  man,  used  to  take  great  de- 
light in  telling  us  some  anecdotes  of  Colonel  Allen, 
while  a  prisoner  in  London.  We  have  before  men- 
tioned the  firmness  with  which  he  resisted  the  at* 
tempts  to  bribe  him  from  the  cause  of  hip  country, 
and  the  caustic  satire  with  which  he  replied  to  a 
nobleman,  who  was  commissioned  by  the  ministry 
to  make  him  formal  offers  to  join  the  British  cause 
m  Ameriea.  The  incident  is  a  striking  one,  and  it 
will  hear  a  repetition. 

The  commissioner,  among  the  tempting  largesses, 
proposed  that  if  he  would  espouse  the  cause  of  the 
king,  he  might  have  a  fee-simple  in  half  the  state  of 
Vermont.  **  I  am  a  plain  man,**  said  Colonel  Allen 
in  reply,  **  and  1  have  read  but  few  books,  but  I 
have  seen  in  print  somewhere,  a  circumstance  that 
forcibly  reminds  me  of  the  proposal  of  your  lonl- 
ship :  it  is  of  a  certain  character  that  took  a  certain 
other  character  into  an  exceeding  high  mountain, 
and  showed  him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  and 
the  glory  thereof,  and  told  him  that  if  he  would  fall 
down  and  wor.«hip  him,  this  would  all  be  his;  anfl 
the  rascal,''  added  he,  *'didn'totonafwt  of  them  T 

His  interview  with  the  king  at  Windsor  is  men- 
tioned as  hiiphly  interesting.  His  majesty  asked  the 
stout-hearted  mountaineer,  if  they  had  any  newspa- 
pers in  America.     «*  But  very  few,  and  tlitse  are  but 


Ihtle  read,**  was  the  answer.  •'How  then,*' 
the  king,  **do  the  common  people  know  of  these 
grievances  of  which  they  complain,  and  of  which  we 
have  just  been  speaking?*'  «*As  to  that,**  said  fae, 
'*  I  can  tell  your  majesty,  that  among  a  people  who 
have  felt  the  spirit  of  liberty,  the  news  of  oppression 
is  carried  by  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  the  breezes  of 
heaven."  ••  That  is  too  figurative  an  answer  frona  s 
matter-of-fact  man,  to  a  plain  question,**  rejoined  the 
king.  «'  Well,  to  be  plain,**  answered  the  rebeUioos 
subject,  **  among  our  people  the  tale  of  wrong  '»  o»<- 
ried  from  man  to  man,  and  from  neighborhood  to 
neighborhood,  with  the  speed  of  electricity ;  mj 
countrymen  feel  nothing  else—out  of  the  abundaaee 
of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh.  1  will  add,  with 
great  respect  to  your  majesty,  that  such  a  people 
cannot  be  put  down  with  the  sword." 

The  king  made  a  long  pause,  as  if  strongly  ioH 
pressed  with  the  truth  of  his  remarks.  At  length, 
changing  the  subject,  he  asked  Colonel  Allen  if  he 
knew  Dr.  Franklin ;  and  being  answered  in  the  affir 
mative,  inquired  concerning  his  experiments  with  elee 
tricity,  and  expresi^ed  a  curiosity  to  experience  an 
electrical  shock.  The  British  sovereign  seemed  to 
take  pleasure  in  the  conversation  which  he  kepi  «p 
for  more  than  an  hour,  and  at  length  made  Colood 
Allen  promise  to  visit  him  with  his  countryman.  Dr. 
Franklin,  at  his  palace  in  Ix)ndon.  Some  weeks 
after  that,  he  was  reminded  of  his  promise  by  the 
nobleman  above  mentioned,  and  an  hour  fixed  for 
the  home-bred  philosopher  of  America  to  explain  the 
mysteries  of  a  new  discovery  in  the  science  to  the 
royal  family.  They  attended  accordingly,  and  with 
an  apparatus  chiefly  of  bis  own  invention.  Dr.  Frank 
lin  exhibited  many  of  those  simple  and  amusing  ex 
perimcnts,  for  which  he  was  so  noted,  and  at  which 
the  royal  children,  even  those  of  a  larger  growth* 
were  much  delighted. 

In  this  playful  way.  Dr.  Franklin  took  occasion 
to  convey  instructions  as  to  the  properties  of  this 
astonishing  fluid.  While  the  royal  habitation  was 
thus  in  a  most  unkingly  nproar,  the  premier  was 
announced  as  in  waiting.  The  king  seenoed  for  a 
moment  disturbed.  «<  I  forgot  my  appointment  with 
the  minister,'*  said  he,  *'  but  no  matter,  I  will  eschew 
business  for  once,  and  let  North  see  how  we  are 
employed.*'  Accordingly  the  minister  was  ushered 
in  with  little  ceremony,  and  it  was  soon  concluded 
that  he  should  have  a  shock.  Allen  whispered  to 
the  doctor  to  remember  how  he  had  shocked  us 
across  the  waters,  and  to  give  him  a  double  charge. 
Whether  it  was  designed  on  the  hint  of  his  friMid 
or  not,  was  not  ascertained,  but  the  charge  was  so 
powerful  on  the  nerves  of  his  lordship,  as  to  make 
him  give  way  in  the  knees,  at  which  nil,  especially 
the  princesses,  were  almost  convulsed  with  mirth. 

Sonrre  of  Colonel  Allen*8  happy  retorts  at  the  dsbi 
and  fashionable  parties  are  still  remembered  and  oAen 
repeated.  On  one  oc-casion  he  was  chailenired  to  a 
glass  of  wine,  by  the  beautiful  Dutchess  of  Rutland, 
who  seems  to  have  been  particulary  pleased  with  his 
independent  manner.  **  You  must  qualify  ycMir  glass 
with  a  toast,**  observed  the  lady.  The  Varraounier, 
very  nnaflTectedly  observed  ihat  he  was  not  used  to 
that  sort  of  ceremony,  and  was  afraid  he  might  give 
oflTence.  If,  however,  the  lady  would  be  so  good  as 
to  suggest  a  subject,  he  would  endeavor  to  give  a 
sentiment     **  O  yes,**  said  she,  '« never  miwd  the 
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Mkbyectt  anythifif  wQl  4o,  to  fh^A  it  feaf  ih>  treason 
in  it.**  '*  Well,'*  says  he,  ''  this  may  do  for  a  truth 
if  not  for  a  toast,**  and,  fixing  his  eves  adoringly  on 
Ihe  far-famed  eourt  beauty,  be  proceeded  :— 

*^If  anything  could  make  a  double  traitor  oat  of  a 
food  patriot,  it  would  be  the  witchcraft  of  each  tyen 
9B  your  ladyship's.*' 

The  blunt  sincerity  with  which  this  was  spoken, 
together  with  its  exact  fitness  to  the  occasion  and  the 
person,  caused  it  to  be  long  hailed  in  the  beau  monde, 
«B*an  excellent  good  thing;  and  although  it  had  the 
efibct  of  heightening  for  a  moment  that  beauty  to 
which  it  was  offered  as  a  tribute,  it  is  said  the  fair 
dtttehess  often  afterward  boasted  of  the  compliment 
as  far  beyond  all  the  empty  homage  she  had  received 
from  the  glittering  coxcombry  of  the  city. 

A  lady  once  sneeringly  asked  Colonel  Allen,  in  a 
large  assembly,  at  what  time  fashionable  ladies  of 
America  preferred  taking  the  air.  He  perceived  her 
drift,  and  blundy  answered,  **  Whenever  it  was  neces- 
sary to  feed  the  geese  and  turkeys."  ••  What,"  in- 
quired the  lady,  **do  the  fine  women  in  your  coun- 
try descend  to  such  menial  employments?"  Allen 
was  always  aroused  at  any  attempt  to  depreciate  the 
&ir  ones  of  his  own  country,  and  with  a  great  deal 
of  warmtli  he  replied :  **  American  ladies  have  the  art 
of  turning  even  amusements  to  account.  Many  of 
these  ladies  could  take  up  the  subject  of  your  grace's 
family  history,  and  tell  you  of  the  feats  of  valor  and 
bursts  of  eloqueuce  to  which  your  ladyship  is  proba- 
bly indebted  for  your  distinguished  name,  most  of 
which  it  is  likely  would  be  as  new  to  you  as  the  art 
of  raising  poultry."  The  sarcasm  produced  a  deep 
blush  in  the  face  of  the  fair  scoffer,  but  it  produced 
for  the  captive  and  his  countrymen  an  indemnity 
against  court  ridicule  for  the  future. 


SAPPHIRE. 


Safphirx  is*  a  precious  stone.  The  white  and 
pale  blue  varieties,  by  exposure  to  heat,  become 
snow  white,  and  when  cut  exhibit  so  high  a  degree 
of  lustre  that  they  are  used  in  place  of  diamond. 
The  most  highly  prized  varieties  are  the  crimson 
and  carmine  red;  these  are  the  oriental  ruby  of  the 
jeweller,  and,  next  to  the  diamond,  are  tha  most 
valuable  minerals  hitherto  discovered.  The  blue 
varieties,  the  sapphire  of  the  jeweller,  are  next  in 
value  to  the  red.  The  yellow  varieties,  the  oriental 
topaz  of  the  jeweller,  are  of  less  value  than  the  blue 
or  true  sapphire. 

The  asterias,  or  star-stone,  is  a  very  beautiful 
variety,  in  which  the  color  is  generally  of  a  reddish 
violet,  and  the  form  a  rhomboid,  with  truncated  api 
ees,  which  exhibit  an  opalescent  lustre.  If  cut  en 
caboehotu  or  in  the  form  of  an  ellipse,  the  summit 
of  the  ellipse  being  situated  exactly  over  the  point 
corresponding  with  the  summit  of  the  rhomboid 
there  will  be  produced  the  appearance  of  a  star  with 
six  rays,  from  which,  when  held  in  the  sunshine,  a 
bright  yellowish  light  shoots  forth,  forming  a  beauti- 
f\jl  contrast  to  the  rich  violet  blue  of  the  other  part 
of  the  gem. 

Sapphire  is  now  usually  set  with  foil  of  its  own 
color :  hut  it  was  formerly  the  practice,  instead  of  a 
foil*  to  place  under  the  gem  the  blue  part  of  a  pea- 
aoek*s  feather.    A  sapphire  of  ten  carats'  weight  is 


considered  to  be  worth  fiAy  guineas*  An  oriental 
ruby  of  thirty-one  carats'  weight,  of  perfect  color* 
and  without  flaws,  is  considered  almost  as  valuable 
as  a  diamond  of  the  same  weight.  It  is  usually  set 
with  foil ;  but,  if  peculiarly  rich  in  color,  it  is  some- 
times set  with  a  bottom  or  a  jour  ^  that  the  stone  maj 
be  seen  through. 

In  the  construction  of  time-keepers,  no  stones  have 
been  ibund  sufficiently  hard  for  jewelling  the  holes 
except  the  ruby  and  the  diamond.  It  does  not  ap* 
pear  that  the  ancients  ever  engraved  figures  upon  this 
mineral.  All  the  engraved  sapphires  preserved  in 
collections  are  of  modern  date ;  and  of  these  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  is  a  red  sapphire,  or  oriental  ruby« 
on  which  is  cut  the  figure  of  Henry  IV.  of  France 


EXCELLENT  HINTS  TO  MECHA  ilCS. 
There  is  so  much  truth,  wholesome  advice,  and 
good  sense,  in  the  following,  which  we  extract  from 
an  exchange  paper,  that  we  cannot  avoid  giving  it  a 
place  in  our  columns:  *' Avoid  giving  long  credits, 
even  to  your  best  customers.  A  man  who  can  pay 
easily  will  not  thank  you  for  the  delay,  and  a  slfuk 
doubtful  paymaster  is  not  too  valuable  as  a  customer 
to  dun  sharply  and  seasonably,  A  fish  may  as  well 
attempt  to  live  without  water,  or  a  man  without  air, 
as  a  mechanic  without  punctuality  and  pnimptness 
in  collecting  and  paying  his  debts.  It  is  a  mistaken 
and  ruinous  policy  to  attempt  to  keep  on  and  get 
business  by  delaying  collections.  When  you  lose  a 
slack  paymaster  from  your  books,  yon  only  lose  the 
chance  of  losing  your  money— -and  there  is  no  man 
who  pays  more  money  to  lawyers  than  he  who  is 
not  prompt  in  collecting  for  himself." 


TO  MECHANICS. 


WnvRE  did  Franklin  first  cultivate  the  knowledge, 
that  at  len^rth  bore  him  to  the  height  of  fame?  In  a 
printing-office.  Where  did  Bowditch  study  mathe- 
matics ?  In  early  life,  on  shipboard,  and  ever  after, 
in  hours  snatched  from  the  cares  of  busy  life.  How 
did  Ferguson  begin  to  study  astronomy  ?  Tending 
sheep  in  Scotland :  lying  on  his  back  upon  the  bare 
earth,  and  gazing  upon  the  heavens — mapping  out  the 
constellations  by  means  of  a  simple  string,  stretched 
from  hand  to  hand,  with  beads  op(m  it,  which,  slid- 
ing back  and  forth,  enabled  him  to  ascertain  the  rela* 
tive  disumccs  of  the  stars.  Where  did  young  Far^ 
raday  commence  his  studies — still  young,  and  ytn 
successor  in  London  to  Day?  He  began  liin  chemi- 
cal  studies  a  poor  hoy,  in  an  apothecary's  shop 
Sir  Richard  Arkwright,  who  was  knighted  for  tlie 
improvement  he  introduced  into  cotton-spinning,  and 
whose  fine  seat  upon  the  Wye  is  one  of  the  fairest 
in  England,  was  a  barber  till  he  v^as  thirty  years 
old.  And  at  this  moment  there  is  a  man  in  New 
England,  who  has  read  fifty  diflerent  laniruage^— 
who  was  apprenticed — who  has  always  worked,  snd 
who  still  works,  as  a  blacksmith. 


It  is  a  hamiliating  fact,  that  the  ugliest  and  most 
awkward  of  the  brute  creauon  have  the  greatest  re- 
semblance to  man — the  monkey  and  the  bear. 
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ITHB  CNIOBTS  VfTtf  H. 

Hus  is  the  church  which  PiM^  grstt  and  free, 

Rfltred  to  St  Catharuie.    How  the  thna-flUined  wtl 

Thst  eurthquakefl  shook  not  from  thsir  poite^  appear 

To  shiver  in  the  deep  and  voluble  tones 

Rolled  from  the  orffan !    Underneath  my  fcet 

There  lies  the  Ud  of  a  sepulchral  vault. 

The  image  of  an  armed  Knight  is  graven 

Upon  it,  clad  in  perfect  panoply. 

CuishcB,  and  greaves,  and  cuiras,  wtth  haned  hrim, 

(Hnntletcd  hand,  and  sword,  and  blasooed  shield. 

Around,  in  gothick  character,  worn  dim 

By  feet  of  worshippers,  are  traced  his  name 

And  hirth  and  death  and  words  of  eulogy. 

Why  shouU  1  pore  upon  them  1    This  old  tomb^ 

This  e%(y,  the  strange  disused  form 

Of  this  mscription,  eloouently  show 

His  history.    Let  me  clothe  m  fitting  words 

The  thoui^to  they  breathe,  and  frame  his  epitaph  :^ 

•*  He  whose  forgotten  dust  lor  centuries 

Has  lain  beneath  this  stone,  was  one  in  wkom 

Adventure  and  endurance  and  emprise 

Exalted  the  mind's  faculties  and  strung  ^ 

The  body's  sinews.    Brave  he  was  m  fight, 

Courteous  in  banquet,  scornful  of  repose, 

And  bountiful  andf  cruel  and  devout, 

And  quick  to  draw  the  sword  in  private  feud. 

He  pushed  his  quarrels  to  the  death,  yet  prayed 

The  saints  as  fervently  on  bended  knees 

As  ever  shaven  cenobite.    He  loved 

As  fiercely  as  he  fought    He  would  have  boms 

The  maid  that  pleased  him  from  her  bower  by  night 

To  his  hill  castle,  as  the  eagle  bears 

His  victim  from  the  fold,  and  rolled  the  rodts 

On  his  pursuers.    He  aspirod  to  see 

HisBatrve  Pisa  queen  and  arbitress 

Of  cities ;  eamcsily  for  her  he  raised 

His  voice  in  council,  and  affionted  death 

In  battle-field,  and  cHmbed  the  plley's  deck, 

And  brought  the  captured  flag  of  Genoa  back, 

Or  piled  upon  the  Amo's  crowded  miay 

The  glittering  spoils  of  the  tamed  Saracen. 

He  was  not  bom  to  brook  the  stranger's  yojw. 

But  would  have  joined  the  exiles,  that  withdrew 

For  ever,  when  the  Flortniine broke  in 

The  gates  of  Pisa,  and  bore  off  the  bolts 

For  trophies-*rut  be  died  before  that  day. 

"He  lived,  the  impersonation  of  an  age 
That  never  shall  return.    His  soul  of  fire 
Was  kindled  by  the  breath  of  the  rude  tuns 
He  lived  in.    Now,  a  gentler  race  succeeds, 
Bhuddermg  at  blood ;  the  efieminate  cavaiMi^ 
Turning  flom  the  reproaches  of  the  past, 
And  from  the  hopeless  future,  gives  to  eas^ 
And  love  and  musick  his  inglonous  hfb.** 


CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATEa 
Wc,  th«  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to 
ferm  a  more  perfect  union,  ecitablish  justice,  ensure 
doHBCKtic  tranqtiilUty,  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fence, promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  onr  posterity,  do 
imoAm  AND  KSTABLisH  this  CONSTITUTION  for 
the  Unitsd  States  op  Aweiiica. 

ARTICLE  L 

Section  1. 

1.  All  legislative  powers  herein  granted,  shall  be 

vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which 

•ball  consist  of  m  Senate  and  House  of  Represen- 

tatiYcs. 

Section  2. 

1.  The  house  of  representatives  shall  be  compo- 

•e^  of  members  chosen  every  second  year  by  the 

people  of  the  several  states  ;  and  the  electors  in  each 

state  shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite  for  elec- 


lM«nbai 


f  branck  of  tb€  vlftte  legi»» 


9.  No  perfOB  tMI  be  •  repwaeatativt  wko  sInB 
not  bave  atfiaed  lo  ^  age  of  twenty«five  Testm, 
a»dl  been  mi«ii  yewrs  a  etttian  of  the  United  Sislea, 
and  who  shall  not,  when  ckectad,  be  an  mbabftaal  d 
that  state  in  which  he  shall  be  choaen. 

t.  Repreaantattves  and  diseet  tasea  shall  be  appor> 
tioned  among  the  aev«ral  atatea  which  may  be  inefai- 
ded  within  Uiis  anion,  according  to  their  reapectifiB 
numbers,  which  shall  be  detenuined  by  adding  to  llaa 
whole  number  of  free  persons,  mcludmg  those  bonnd 
le  aerviea  for  a  term  of  yeara,  and  excluding  Indiasa 
not  taxed,  three-6ftlis  of  all  other  persona.  The  no- 
tual  enumeration  shatt  be  made  within  three  ycnw 
after  the  first  meeting  of  the  congress  of  the  Unkfld 
Slates,  and  within  every  subs«i|uent  terai  of  ten 
yeara,  in  such  manner  aa  they  shall  by  law  direat. 
The  number  of  repreaentativea  shall  not  exceed  one 
for  every  thirty  thousand,  but  each  sute  shall  have 
at  least  one  repreaeotativa  ;  and  until  such  ennnaeff^ 
tion  shall  be  made,  the  state  of  Nno  Mamp»kin 
shall  be  emitled  to  choose  tliree;  Afm9$ae/mseii»f 
eight;  Rhode-hUtnd  and  Providence  PlantmtianBy 
one ;  Connedieul,  ii^e ;  New  Ybrk^  six ;  New  Jtftff^ 
four ;  Fenneyivama^  «ight ;  Delaware,  one  ;  Marjf- 
kmdt  six;  rtrgtnta,  ten;  North  CaroUneh  five; 
Seuth  CaroHna,  five ;  and  Georgia^  three. 

4.  When  vacancies  happen  in  the  repreaeotatioD 
from  any  state,  the  executive  authority  thereof  ahaU 
issue  writs  of  election  to  fill  such  vacancies. 

5.  The  house  of  representatives  shall  clioose  thek 
speaker  and  other  officers,  and  aliall  have  the  sole 
power  of  impeachment. 

SccnoN  3. 

1.  The  senate  of  the  United  •States  shall  be  com- 
posed of  two  senators  from  each  state,  chosen  by  the 
legislature  thereof,  for  six  years ;  and  each  senator 
shall  have  one  vote. 

2.  Immediately  after  they  shall  be  aasembled  in 
aonaequence  of  the  first  election,  they  shril  be  divi* 
ded,  as  equally  as  may  be,  into  three  classes.  The 
seats  of  the  senators  of  the  first  class  shall  be  vaca- 
ted at  the  expiration  of  the  second  year,  of  the  se- 
cond class  at  the  expiration  of  the  fourth  year,  and 
of  the  third  class  at  the  expiration  of  the  sixth  year, 
so  that  one  third  may  be  chosen  every  second  year^ 
and  if  vacancies  happen,  by  resignation  or  other- 
wise, during  the  recess  of  die  legislature  of  any 
state,  the  executive  thereof  may  make  temporary  ap- 
pointments until  the  next  meeting  of  the  legislature, 
which  shall  then  fill  such  vacancies. 

3.  No  person  shall  be  a  senator  who  shall  not  have 
attained  to  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  been  nine 
years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who  shaH 
not,  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  state  for 
which  he  shall  he  chosen. 

4.  The  vice-president  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
president  of  the  senate,  but  shall  have  no  vote,  unl^ 
they  be  eqnally  divided. 

6.  The  senate  shnll  choose  their  other  officers,  and 
also  a  president  pro  tempore,  in  the  absence  of  the 
vice-president,  or  when  he  shall  exercise  the  office  of 
president  of  the  United  States. 

6.  The  senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  iH 
impeachments.  When  sitting  for  that  purpose,  they 
shall  be  on  an  oath  or  affirmation.     When  the  presi- 
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iami  ot  the  Uuiied  SMes  m  Ined,  ihe  chief  j«8ilce 
tliaU  preside ;  aiid  no  penon  ft(Mli  be  eon? ictad  wtUi- 
pui  \be  euacurreiMse  of  two  tkMs  of  the  members 
pteMoU 

7.  Judgmeat  in  cases  of  impeaehmeot  shuti  not 
extend  furiber  than  to  removal  froiD  offioe,  and  dis* 
qualification  to  bold  and  enjoy  any  office  of  honour, 
Iniet,  or  profit,  under  the  United  Statee;  but  the  par- 
tyr  convicted  shall  nevertheless  be  liable  and  subject  to 
indiclment,  triaU  judgment,  and  punisluiient,  aecord- 
iag  to  Uw. 

Sbctiom  4. 
1.  The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  elec- 
tions for  senators  and  representatives,  shall  be  pre* 
•eribed  in  each  state  by  the  legislature  thereof;  but 
llie  congress  may,  at  any  time,  by  law,  make  or  al- 
ter such  regulations,  except  astothe  places  of  choos- 
ing senators. 

3.  The  congress  shall  assemble  at  least  once  in 
every  year,  and  such  meeting  shall  be  on  the  first 
Monday  in  December,  unlese  they  shall,  by  law,  ap- 
point a  diflerent  day. 

Section  ft. 

1.  Each  house  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elections, 
returns,  and  qualifications  of  its  own  members ;  and 
t  majority  of  each  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do 
business ;  but  a  smaller  number  may  adjourn  from 
day  to  day,  and  may  be  authorized  to  compel  the  at- 
tendance of  absent  members,  in  such  manner  and  un- 
der such  penalties  as  each  house  may  provide. 

2.  Each  house  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, punish  its  members  for  disorderly  beha- 
viour, and  with  the  concurrence  of  two  thirds,  expel 
n  member. 

8.  Each  house  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceed- 
ings, and  from  time  to  time  publish  the  same,  except- 
ing such  parts  as  may  in  their  judgment  require  se- 
crecy ;  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the  members  of 
either  house,  on  any  qnestion,  shall,  at  the  desire  of 
one  fifth  of  those  present,  be  entered  on  the  journal. 

4.  Neither  house,  during  the  session  of  congress, 
shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for 
more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any  other  place  than 
that  in  which  the  two  houses  shall  be  sitting. 

Section  6. 

1.  The  senators  and  representativet  shall  receive 
a  compensation  for  their  services,  to  be  ascertained 
by  Uw,  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States.  They  shall,  in  all  cases,  except  treason,  fel- 
ony, and  breach  of  the  peace,  be  privileged  from  ar- 
rest during  their  attendance  at  the  session  of  their 
respective  houses,  and  in  going  to  or  returning  from 
the  same;  and  for  any  speech  or  debate  in  either 
house,  they  shall  not  be  questioned  in  any  other 
place. 

2.  No  senator  or  representative  shall,  during  the 
time  for  which  he  was  elected,  be  appointed  to  any 
civil  office  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  have  been  created,  or  the  emoluments 
whereof  shall  have  been  increased,  during  such  time ; 
and  BO  person  holding  any  office  under  the  United 
States  shall  be  a  member  of  either  house  during  his 
continuance  in  office. 

SscnoN  7. 
1.  All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in 
the  hoase  of  representatives ;  but  the  senate  may  pro- 
pose or  eoiicor  with  ameadflMatt  as  on  other  bills. 


2.  Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  house 
of  representatives  and  the  senate,  shall,  betore  it  be- 
eosM  a  lawr  be  presented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  Statesw  If  he  approve,  he  shall  sign  it;  but 
if  not,  he  shall  return  it,  with  his  objections,  to  thai 
house  in  which  it  shall  have  originated,  who  shall 
enter  the  dictions  at  large  on  their  ^urnal,  and 
proceed  to  reconsider  it.  If,  after  such  reconsideraf> 
tion,  two  thirds  of  that  house  shall  agree  to  pass  the 
bill,  it  shall  be  sent,  together  with  tl^  objections^  to 
the  other  house,  by  which  it  shall  likewise  be  recon- 
sidered, and  if  approved  by  two  thirds  of  that  house« 
it  shall  become  a  law.  But  in  all  such  cases,  the 
votes  of  both  houses  shall  be  determined  by  yeas  and 
nays ;  and  the  nanaes  of  the  persons  voting  for  and 
againsi  the  bill,  shall  be  entered  on  the  journal  of 
each  house  respectively.  If  any  bill  shall  not  be  re- 
turned by  the  President  within  ten  days  (Sundays 
excepted)  after  it  shall  have  been  presented  to  hiflii« 
the  same  shall  be  a  law,  in  Like  manner  as  if  he  had 
signed  it,  unless  the  congress,  by  tlieir  adjoura- 
ment,  prevent  its  return,  in  which  case  it  shall  not 
be  a  law. 

a.  Every  order,  resolution  or  vote,  to  which  tks 
concurrence  of  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives 
may  be  necessary  (except  on  a  qnestion  of  adjounn 
ment)  shall  be  presented  to  the  President  of*  the 
United  Suites ;  and  before  the  same  shall  take  effect, 
shall  be  approved  by  him,  or  being  disapproved  kj 
him,  shall  be  repassed  by  two  thinis  of  the  senate 
and  houee  of  repreeentatives,  according  to  the  ndes 
and  limitations  prescribed  in  the  case  cJ  a  bill. 
Section  8. 

The  congress  shall  have  power— 

1.  To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and 
excises;  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common 
defence  atul  general  welfare  of  the  United  States ;  bat 
all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  shall  be  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States^. 

2.  To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United 
States.  , 

a.  To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations, 
and  among  the  several  states,  and  with  the  Indian 
tribes. 

4.  To  establish  an  uniform  rule  of  naturalization, 
and  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies 
throughout  the  United  States. 

6.  To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and 
of  foreign  coin,  and  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and 
measures. 

6.  To  provide  for  the  punishment  of  counterfoitinf 
the  securities  and  current  coin  of  the  United  States. 

7.  To  establish  post  offices  and  post  rhads. 

8.  To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useM 
arts,  by  securing,  for  limited  times,  to  autliors  and  in* 
venters,  the  exclusive  right  to  their  respective  wri- 
tings and  discoveries. 

9.  To  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  supreme 
court :  to  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  com* 
mitted  on  the  high  seas,  and  ofifences  against  the  law 
of  nations. 

10.  To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  vs* 
prisal,  and  make  rules  concerning  captures  on  bod 
and  water. 

IK  To  raise  and  support  armies;  but  no  appm»« 
priation  of  money  to  that  use  shall  be  for  a  longer 
term  than  two  years. 

12.  To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy. 
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9.  To  make  roles  for  the  f  oTernment  and  regala- 
lioii  of  the  land  and  naval  forces. 

14.  To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  eze- 
eate  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insarrections, 
and  repel  invasions. 

15.  To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disci- 
plining the  militia,  and  for  governing  such  part  of 
them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  reserving  to  the  states  respectively,  the 
appointment  of  the  officers,  and  the  authority  of  train- 
ing the  militia  according  to  the  discipline  prescribed 
by  congress. 

16.  To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases 
whatsoever,  over  such  district  (not  exceeding  ten 
miles  square)  as  may,  by  cession  of  particular  states, 
and  the  acceptance  of  congress,  become  the  seat  of 
government  of  the  United  States,  and  to  exercise 
like  authority  over  all  places  purchased,  by  the  con 
•ent  of  the  legislature  of  the  state  in  which  the  same 
shall  be,  for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arse- 
nals, dock-yards,  and  other  needful  buildings : — and, 

17.  To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary 
and  proper  for  carvying  into  execution  the  foregoing 
powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  constitu 
tion,  in  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  in 
any  department  or  officer  thereof. 

Section  9. 

1.  The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons 
as  any  of  the  states  now  existing  shall  think  proper 
im  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  congress 
prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eight ;  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on  such 
importation,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  per- 
son. 

2.  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
•hall  not  be  suspended,  unless  when  in  cases  of  re- 
bellion or  invasion  the  public  safety  may  require  it. 

3.  No  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  post  facto  law  shall 
be  passed. 

4.  No  capitation,  or  other  direct  tax  shall  be  laid, 
unless  in  proportion  to  the  census  or  enumeration 
herein  before  directed  to  be  taken. 

6.  No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  expor- 
ted from  any  state.  No  preference  ekali  be  given 
by  any  regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue  to  the 
ports  of  one  state  over  those  of  another ;  nor  shall 
vessels  bound  to,  or  from,  one  state  be  obliged  to 
enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties  in  another* 

6.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury, 
bat  in  consequence  of  appropriations  made  by  law ; 
and  a  regular  statement  and  account  of  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  all  public  money  shall  be  pub- 
lished from  time  to  time. 

7.  No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  no  person  holding  any  office  of  profit 
or  trust  under  them,  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the 
congress,  accept  of  any  present,  emolument,  office  or 
title  of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any  king,  prince,  or 
foreign  state. 

Section  10. 
1.  No  state  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or 
confederation  ;  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal ; 
coin  money ;  emit  bills  of  credit ;  make  any  thing 
but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts; 
pa08  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post  facto  law,  or  law 
nnpairing  the  obligation  of  contracts ;  or  grant  any 
title  of  nobility 


2.  No  state  shall,  without  flie  consent  of  the  < 
gress,  lay  any  imposts  or  duties  on  imports  or  ex- 
ports, except  what  may  be  absohitely  necessary  for 
executing  its  inspection  laws ;  and  the  nett  produce 
of  idl  duties  and  imposts,  laid  by  any  state  on  impoita 
or  exports,  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  treasury  of  tlit 
United  States ;  and  ^1  such  laws  shall  be  subject  to 
the  revision  and  control  of  the  congress.  No  stals 
shall,  without  the  consent  of  congress,  lay  any  doty 
of  tonnage,  keep  troops  or  ships  of  war  in  tame  of 
peace,  enter  iuto  any  agreement  or  compact  with 
another  state,  or  with  a  fbreign  power,  or  engaige  ia 
war,  unless  actually  invaded,  or  in  such  iininiiieRt 
danger  as  will  not  admit  of  delay. 

ARTICLE  n. 
Section  1. 

1.  The  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States  of  America.  He  shall 
hold  his  office  during  tlie  term  of  four  years,  ajud, 
together  with  the  Vice-President,  chosen  for  the  same 
term,  be  elected  as  follows : 

2.  Each  state  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as  the 
legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  number  of  electors, 
equal  to  the  whole  number  of  senators  and  represent 
tatives  to  which  the  state  may  be  entided  in  the 
congress ;  but  no  senator  or  representative,  or  per- 
son holding  an  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  Uni- 
ted States,  shall  be  appointed  an  elector. 

3.  The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respccti?e 
states,  and  vote  by  ballot  for  two  persons,  of  whom 
one  at  least  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same 
state  with  themselves.  And  they  shall  make  a  list 
of  all  the  persons  voted  for,  and  of  the  number  of 
votes  for  each  ;  which  list  they  shall  sign  and  certify, 
and  transmit  sealed  to  the  seat  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  directed  to  the  president  of  the 
senate*  The  president  of  the  senate  shall,  in  the 
presence  of  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives, 
open  all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be 
counted.  The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of 
votes  shall  be  the  president,  if  such  number  be  a 
majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed ; 
and  if  there  be  more  than  one  who  have  such  majo- 
rity, and  have  an  equal  number  of  votes,  then  the 
house  of  representatives  shall  immediately  choose, 
by  ballot,  one  of  them  for  president;  and  if  no  per- 
son have  a  majority,  then,  from  the  Ave  highest  on 
the  list,  the  said  house  shall,  in  like  manner,  chooee 
the  president.  But,  in  choosing  the  president,  the 
votes  shall  be  taken  by  states,  the  representation  from 
each  state  having  one  Vote ;  a  quorum  for  this  pur- 
pose shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members  from  two 
thirds  of  the  states,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  states 
shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  In  every  case  after 
the  choice  of  the  president,  the  person  having  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  of  the  electors  shall  be  the 
vice-president.  But  if  there  should  remain  two  or 
more  who  have  equal  votes,  the  senate  shall  ehooss 
from  them  by  ballot,  the  vice-president. 

4.  The  congress  may  determine  the  time  of  choos- 
ing the  electors,  and  the  day  on  which  they  shafl 
give  their  votes ;  which  day  shall  be  the  same  through- 
out the  United  States. 

5.  No  person  except  a  natural  bom  citizen,  or  a 
citizen  of  the  United  Sutes,  at  tlie  time  of  the  adop. 
tion  of  this  constitution,  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office 
of  president,  neither  shall  any  person  be  eli|;ible  to 
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thst  orffiee  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of 
thirty-five  years,  and  been  fourteen  years  a  resident 
within  the  United  States. 

0.  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  president  from 
office,  or  of  his  death,  resignation,  or  inability  to 
discharge  the  powess  and  duties  of  the  said  office, 
the  same  shall  devolve  on  the  vice-president ;  and  the 
congress  may  by  law  provide  for  the  case  of  removal, 
deaSi,  resignation  or  inability,  both  of  the  president 
and  vice-president,  declaring  what  officer  shall  then 
act  as  president ;  and  such  officer  shall  act  according- 
ly, until  the  disability  be  removed,  or  a  president 
shall  be  elected. 

7.  The  president  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive 
for  his  services,  a  compensation,  which  shall  neither 
be  increased  or  diminished  during  the  period  for 
which  he  shall  have  been  elected  ;  and  he  shall  not 
receive  within  that  period,  any  other  emolument  from 
the  United  StaUss,  or  any  of  them. 

8.  Before  he  enter  on  the  execution  of  his  office, 
he  shall  take  the  following  oath  or  affirmation  : 

9.  *•  I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will 
faithfVilly  execute  the  office  of  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States;  and  will,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  pre- 
serve, protect  and  defend  the  constitution  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.'' 

Section  2. 

1.  The  president  shall  be  commander*in-chief  of 
the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
militia  of  the  several  states,  when  called  into  the 
actual  service  of  the  United  Slates  ;  he  may  require 
the  opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal  officer  in  ea^ch 
of  the  executive  departments,  upon  any  subject  rela- 
ting to  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices,  and  he 
shall  have  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardon  for 
offences  against  the  United  States,,  except  in  cases  of 
impeachment. 

2.  He  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided 
two  thirds  of  the  senators  present  concur;  and  he 
shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  senate,  shall  appoint  ambassadors,  other 
public  ministers  and  consuls,  judges  of  the  su- 
preme court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  United 
States,  whose  appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise 

Provided  for,  and  which  shall  be  established  by  law. 
!ut  the  congress  may  by  law  vest  the  appointment 
of  such  inferior  officers,  as  they  think  proper,  in  the 
president  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads 
of  departments. 

8.  The  president  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all 
vacancies  that  may  happen  during  the  recess  of  the 
senate,  by  granting  commissions  which  shall  expire 
at  die  end  of  their  next  session. 

Section  3. 
1.  He  shall  from  time  to  time,  give  to  the  congress 
information  of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  recom- 
mend to  their  consideration  such  measures  as  he 
shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient :     He  may,  on 
extraordinary  occasions,  convene  both  houses,  or  ei- 
ther of  them  ;  and  in  case  of  disagreement  between 
&em,  with  respect  to  the  time  of  adjournment,  he 
may  adjourn  them  to  such  time  as  he  lAiall  think  pro- 
^       per :     He  shall  receive  ambassadors  and  other  public 
i      officers  :     He  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faith- 
fully executed,  and  shall  commission  all  the  officers 
of  the  United  8taites« 


Section  4» 

1.  The  president  and  vice-president,  and  all  civil 
officers  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  removed /rom 
office,  on  impeachment  for,  and  conviction  of  trea* 
son,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  migdeniefi* 
nors. 

ARTICLE  in. 

Section  1. 
1.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  shall 
be  vested  in  one  supreme  court,  and  in  such  inferior 
courts,  as  the  congress  may  from  tin^.e  to  lime  or- 
dain and  establish.  The  judges,  both  of  the  su- 
preme and  inferior  courts,  shall  hold  their  offices  dur- 
ing good  behaviour;  and  shall  at  stated  times  receive 
for  their  services,  a  compensation,  which  shall  not 
be  diminished  during  their  continuance  in  office. 

Section  2. 

1.  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases,  in 
law  and  equity,  arising  under  this  constitution,  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  and  treaties  made,  or  which 
shall  be  made,  under  their  authority ;  to  all  cases  af- 
fecting ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and  con- 
suls ;  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  juris- 
diction ;  to  controversies  to  which  the  United  States 
shall  be  a  party;  to  controversies  between  two  or 
more  states,  between  a  state  and  citizens  of  another 
state ;  between  citizens  of  different  states,  between 
citizens  of  the  same  state,  claiming  lands  under 
grants  of  different  states,  and  between  a  state,  or 
the  citizens  tliereof,  and  foreign  states,  citizens  or 
subjects. 

2.  In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  pub- 
lic ministers  and  consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  state 
shall  be  a  party,  the  supreme  court  shall  have  origi- 
nal jurisdiction.  In  all  the  other  cases  before  men- 
tioned, the  supreme  court  shall  have  appellate  juris- 
diction, both  as  to  law  and  fact,  with  such  excep- 
tions, and  under  such  regulations,  as  the  congress 
shall  make. 

3.  The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  im- 
peachment, shall  be  by  jury ;  and  such  trial  shall  be 
held  in  the  state  where  the  said  crimes  shall  have 
been  committed;  but  when  not  committed  within 
any  state,  the  trial  shall  be  at  such  place  or  places, 
as  the  congress  may  by  law  have  directed. 

Section  3. 

1.  Treason  against  the  United  States,  shall  con 
sist  only  in  levying  war  against  them,  or  in  adhering 
to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort.  No 
person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason,  unless  on  the 
testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act, 
or  on  confession  in  open  court. 

2.  The  congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  the 
punishment  of  treason  :  but  no  attainder  of  treason 
shall  work  corruption  of  blood  or  forfeiture,  except 
during  the  life  of  the  person  attainted. 

ARTICLE  IV. 
Section  1. 
1.  Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each 
state,  to  the  public  acts,  records,  and  judicial  pro- 
ceedings of  every  other  slate.  And  the  congress 
may,  hy  general  laws,  prescribe  the  manner  in  which 
such  acts,  records,  and  proceedings  shall  be  proved, 
and  the  elect  tfaereoC 
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SfeCTEON  8. 

1.  The  citizens  of  each  state  shall  be  entitled  to  all 
prtvilegee  and  immunitiea  of  ciliaeoa  ia  the  several 
stalee. 

2.  A  person  charged  in  any  state  with  treason,  fe- 
lony, or  other  crime,  who  shall  flee  from  justice,  and 
be  found  in  another  state,  shall  on  demand  of  the  ex- 
ecutive authority  of  the  state  from  which  he  fled,  be 
deHvered  up,  to  be  removed  to  the  state  having  juris- 
diction of  the  crime. 

3.  No  person,  held  to  service  or  labour  in  one  state, 
under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall, 
'm  consequence  of  any  law,  or  regulation  therein,  be 
discharged  from  such  service  or  labour ;  but  shall  be 
delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  ser- 
vice or  laboujT  may  be  due. 

•  Section  8. 

1.  New  states  may  be  admitted  by  the  congress 
into  this  Union ;  but  no  new  state  shall  be  formed 
or  erected  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  state; 
nor  any  state  be  formed  by' the  junction  of  two  or 
more  states  or  parts  of  states,  without  the  consent  of 
the  legislatures  of  the  states  concerned,  as  weQ  as  of 
the  congress. 

2.  The  congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of 
and  make  all  needful  roles  and  regulations  respecting 
the  territory  or  other  property  belonging  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  :  And  nothing  in  this  constitution  shall  be 
so  cotMtrued,  as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  any  particular  state. 

SscnoK  4. 

1.  The  United  States  shall  guaranty  to  every  state 

in  this  Union,  a  republican  form  of  government ;  and 

shall  protect  each  of  them  against  invasion ;  and  on 

ation  of  the  legislature,  or  of  the  executive, 

Ethe  legislature  cannot  be  convened,)  against 
tic  violence. 

ARTICLE  V. 
1.  The  congress,  whenever  two  thirds  of  both 
houses  shall  deem  it  necessary,  shall  propose  amend- 
ments to  this  constitution  ;  or,  on  the  application  of 
two  thirds  of  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states, 
shall  call  a  convention  for  proposing  amendments, 
which,  in  either  case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  as  part  of  this  constitution,  when  rati- 
fied by  the  legislatures  of  three  fourths  of  the  several 
states,  or  by  conventions  in  three  fourths  thereof,  as 
the  one  or  the  other  mode  of  the  ratification  may  be 
proposed  by  the  congress  ;  provided  that  no  amend- 
ment which  may  be  made  prior  to  the  year  one 
diousand  eight  hundred  and  eight,  shall  in  any  man- 
ner affect  the  first  and  fourth  clauses  in  the  ninth 
section  of  the  first  article  ;  and  that  no  state  without 
its  consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  sufirage  in 
the  senate. 

ARTICLE  VI, 

1.  All  debts  contracted,  and  engagements  entered 
into,  before  the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  shall  be 
as  valid  against  the  United  States,  under  this  consti- 
tution, as  under  the  confederation. 

2.  This  constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  which  shall  be  made  in  pursnanee  thereof, 
and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  vnder 
the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land ;  and  the  judges  in  every 
state,  shall  be  bound  thereby,  any  tfang  in  the  coo^ 


stitutioB  or  lavs  of  aay  state  to  the  contrary  aotKitk- 
standing. 

3.  The  senators  and  representatives  before  mean 
tioned,  and  the  members  d  the  several  state  le^isk- 
tures,  and  all  executive  and  judicial  officers,  both  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  several  states,  shall  be 
bound  by  an  oath  or  affirmation  to  support  this  con- 
stitution ;  but  no  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required 
as  a  qualification  to  any  office  or  public  trust  under 
the  United  states. 

ARTICLE  Vn. 
1.   llie  ratification  of  the  conventions  of  nine 
states  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  thtv 
constitution  between  the  states  so  ratifying  the  same. 

J)<m4  in  ecmv^HtioHt  bv  tkt  unanimaut  cvmtent  iff  the  MtateapreatmtyAs 
Btvtnte^nth  dajf  ^Stpt^mb^r^  in  th^  i^Mtr  qfvwr  Lmrd,  9m  tko^wmnd 
9999n  hundred  and  ttgMif^mDtn^  and  ^  the  indtfendtneg  of  tkm  Vm^ 
ted  SUalee  <^  Ammiea  the  iwe{flh.  M  wilneee  wherei^,  tM  hmM 
hereunio  emmcrib^  mtr  immm*. 

UEORGB  WASHINGTON, 
Prendent,  and  deputy  from  Firffate, 


VBW-HAVPSBiaS. 

John  LangdoB, 
Nicholas  GiioMA. 

HASSACaVSBTTt. 

Nathaniel  Ooihaiii, 
RufuflKing. 

COVNSCTICUT. 

William  Samuel  Johnaou, 
Roger  Sbennan. 

VSW  TOEK. 


nw  iBSisv. 

Wittiam  Ltrioffstoo, 
David  Brearly^ 
William  PaUeraoD, 
Jonathan  Dajton. 

nVXaTLTAVIjU 

Benjamin  Fnmkliny 
TbomM  Miilin, 
Robert  Monia, 
Gteoige  Clvmer, 
Thomaa  ntzaimonsy 
Jaraid  Ingenoll, 
Jamea  Wilaon, 
Oovemeiir  Moms. 
ArrxaT; 


AXLIWABS. 

GcoigiB  Reed, 
Gunning  Bedford,  jm. 
John  Dickinaon, 
Richaid  Baant, 
Jacob  Broom. 

VABTi^ra. 
Jamea  M'HeniTt 
Danid  of  8t.  Tho.  Jenifior, 
Daniel  CarroU. 

TIBOIKIA. 

John  Blair, 

Inaa  Madiaon,  jim. 

NOBTH  CABOLIVA. 

Wiffiam  Bloimt, 
Richard  Debba  Bpa^t^ 
Hugh  WilliamaoB. 

BOCTB  CABOLIVA. 

John  Rotledge, 
Charica  C.  Pindkn^, 
Charlea  Pinckney, 
Pieroe  Batler. 

»10BeiA« 

VTilHaBFew, 
Abiabam  Baldwin. 
WILLIAM  JACK80N»  •ae'sT 


▲MCMnMBNTS  TO  THB   CONSTmmOH^ 

ARTICLE  L 
Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  estab- 
lishment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
thereof;  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of 
the  press ;  or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to 
assemble,  and  to  petition  the  government  for  a  re- 
dress of  grievanees. 

ARTICLE  IL 
A  well-regulated  militia  being  necessary  to  the  se- 
curity of  a  free  state,  tlie  right  of  the  people  to  keep 
and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  infringed. 

ARTICLE  in. 
No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quarUred  in 
any  house  without  the  consent  of  the  owner ;  not 
in  time  of  war,  hot  ia  a  flMnner  to  be  prescribed  by 
law. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  per- 
sons, houses,  paper*,  and  eSeets,  against  unreason** 
ble  searches  and  seixnree,  shall  noit  be  violalBd ;  and 
no  warrants  shall  tssne  but  upon  probal^  canae,  sap- 
ported  by  oath  or  affirmataon,  ana  pniti^nlarix  dtKi^ 
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UtKg  iIm  piftee  to  b6  wmn^Bi,  wni  ibe  perwHM  or 
tliii%»tobe  seized. 

ARTICLE  V. 
No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or 
otherwise  infamous  crime,  unless  on  a  presentment 
or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury,  except  in  cases  arising 
in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia,  when 
in  actual  service,  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger ; 
nor  shall  any  person  be  subject,  for  the  same  offence, 
to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb  ;  nor  shall 
be  compelled,  in  any  case,  to  be  a  witness  against 
himself,  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property, 
without  due  process  of  law,  nor  shall  private  proper- 
t^  be  taken  for  public  use,  without  just  compensa- 
tion. 

ARTICLB  VL 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  en- 
joy the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  im- 
partial jury  of  the  state  and  district  wherein  the  crime 
shall  have  been  committed,  which  district  shall  have 
been  previously  ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be  infor- 
med of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation ;  to 
'  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him  ;  to 
have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in 
his  favour ;  and  to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel  for 
his  defence. 

ARTICLE  vn. 

In  suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value  in  con- 
troversy shall  exceed  twenty  dollars,  the  right 
of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  preserved  ;  and  no  fact  tried 
by  a  jury  shall  be  otherwise  re-examined  in  any 
court  of  the  United  States,  than  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  common  law. 

ARTICLE  VUL 
Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive 
fines  imposed,  nor  cmel  and  unneual  punishments 
inflioted. 

i  ARTICLE  DC 

The  enumeration  in  the  constitiition  of  .certain 
rights*  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or  disparage 
others  retained  by  the  pe«ple. 

ARTICLE  X. 
The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United   States 
by  the  constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  states, 
are  reserved  to  the  states  respectively,  or  to  the  peo- 
ple. 

ARTICLE  XL 

The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not 
be  construed  to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity, 
commenced  or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the  United 
States,  by  citizens  of  another  state,  or  by  citizens  or 
subjects  of  any  foreign  state. 

ARTICLE  Xn. 
1.  The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective 
stBtes,  and  vote  by  ballot  for  president  and  vice-pre- 
sident, one  of  whom,  at  least,  shall  not  be  an  inha- 
bitant of  the  same  state  with  themselves  ;  they  shall 
name,  in  their  ballots,  the  person  voted  for  as  presi- 
dent, and  in  distinct  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as 
▼ice-president ;  and  they  shall  make  distinct  lists  of 
an  persons  voted  for  as  president,  and  of  all  persons 
voted  for  as  vice-president,  and  of  tfie  number  of 
▼Oftes  for  each ;  which  lists  ^y  shall  sign  and  certi- 
fy, and  transmit,  sealed,  to  the  seat  of  government 
of  Ihe  United  States,  directed  to  the  president  of  the 
The  president  of  tfie  senate  sfaall,  k  the 

n 


presence  of  die  senate  and  house  of  representativee 
open  all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be 
counted ;  Ae  person  having  the  greatest  number  <lf 
votes  for  president  shall  be  the  president,  if  sndi 
number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  dee- 
tors  appointed ;  and  if  no  person  have  such  majority, 
then,  from  the  persons  having  the  highest  numbers, 
not  exceeding  three,  on  the  list  of  those  voted  for  as 
president,  the  house  of  representatives  shall  choose 
immediately,  by  ballot,  the  president.  But  in  choos- 
ing the  president,  ^e  votes  shall  be  taken  by  states, 
the  representation  from  each  state  having  one  vote ; 
a  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member 
or  members  from  two  thirds  of  the  states,  and  a  ma- 
jority of  all  the  states  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice. 
And  if  the  house  of  representatives  shall  not  choose 
a  president  whenever  the  right  of  choice  shall  de- 
volve upon  them,  before  the  fourth  day  of  Mardi 
next  following,  then  the  vice-president  shall  aet  as 
president,  as  in  the  case  of  the  death  or  other  consti- 
tutional disability  of  the  president. 

2.  The  person  having  the  greatest  number  ef 
votes  as  vice-president,  sha^  be  the  vice-president,  if 
such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of 
electors  appointed ;  and  if  no  person  have  a  majori- 
ty, then,  fiK>m  the  two  highest  numbers  on  the  list, 
we  senate  shall  choose  the  vice-president ;  a  quorum 
for  the  purpose  shall  consist  of  two  thirds  of  the 
whole  number  of  senators,  and  a  maiority  of  the 
whde  number  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice* 

8.  But  no  person  constitutionally  ineligible  to  the 
office  of  president,  shall  be  eligible  to  that  of  vice- 
president  of  the  United  States. 


ARTICLES  OP  CONFEDERATION. 

Lr  CoKeasts,  July  8,  1778. 

Artielet  of  Confederation  and  Perpetual  Unkm  between  the 
States  of  New  Hampahire,  Massachusetts  Bav,  Rhode  Island 
and  Providence  Plantations,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsrlvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North 
CaroUaa,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia. 

Articlb  1.  The  style  of  this  confederacy  shall  be 
"  The  United  States  of  America.'' 

Art.  2.  Each  state  retains  its  sovereignty,  freedom, 
and  independence,  and  every  power,  jurisdiction, 
and  right,  which  is  not  by  this  confederation  ex- 
pressly delegated  to  the  United  States,  in  Congress 
assembled. 

Art  3.  The  said  states  hereby  severally  enter  in- 
to a  firm  league  of  frfendship  with  each  other,  for 
their  common  defence,  the  security  of  their  liberties, 
and  their  mutual  and  general  welfare,  binding  them- 
selves to  assist  each  other  against  all  force  o&red  to, 
or  attacks  made  upon  them,  or  any  of  them,  on  ao-i 
count  of  religion,  sovereignty,  trade,  or  any  other 
pretence  whatever. 

Art  4.  $  1.  The  better  to  secure  and  perpetuate 
mutual  friendship  and  intercourse  among  the  people 
of  the  different  states  in  this  union,  the  free  inhabi- 
tants of  each  of  these  states,  paupers,  vagabonds* 
and  fugitives  from  justice  excepted,  shall  be  entitled 
to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  free  citizens  in 
the  several  states ;  and  the  people  of  each  state  shal) 
have  free  ingress  and  regress  to  and  from  any  otfier 
state,  and  shaH  enjoy  herein  all  the  ^nivileges  of 
trade  and  eommeroe,  solijeet  to  the  same  duties,  im* 
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^otitimif ,  and  restrictjont*  as  the  inhd^itants  thereof 

leapectiYely ;  provided  ihat  eueh  restrietione  thall 

not  extend  to  far  as  to  prevent  the  remoTid  of  pro- 
.perty  imported  into  any  state,  to  any  other  state,  of 

which  the  owner  is  an  inhabitant;  provided  also, 
.that  no  imposition,  duties,  or  restriction,  shall  be  laid 
,by  any  state  on  the  property  of  the  United  States,  or 

either  of  them* 

$  3.  If  any  person   guilty  of,  or  chai^ged  with, 

treason,  felony,  or  other  high  misdeflieanour  in  any 
.  etate,  shall  flee  from  justice,  and  be  found  in  any  of 

the  United  States,  he  sdiall,  upon  the  demand  of  the 

evenior  or  executive  power  of  the  state  from  which 
fled,  be  delivered  up,  and  removed  to  the  state 
having  jurisdiction  of  his  offence. 

$  8.  Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given,  in  each 
of  these  states,  to  the  records,  acts,  ao^  judicial  pro- 
ceedings of  the  courts  and  magistrates  of  every  other 
state. 

Art.  5.  $  1 .  For  the  more  convenient  management 
of  the  general  interests  of  the  United  States,  dele- 
gates shall  be  annually  appointed  in  such  a  manner 
as  the  legislature  of  each  state  thall  direct,  to  meet 
in  Congress  on  the  first  Monday  in  November,  in 
every  year,  with  a  power  reserved  to  each  state  to 
.  recall  its  delegates,  or  any  of  them,  at  any  time  with* 
in  the  year,  and  to  send  others  in  their  stead,  for  die 
remaittder  of  the  year. 

$  S.  No  state  shall  be  represented  in  Congress  by 
less  than  two,  nor  more  than  seven  members ;  and  no 
person  shall  be  capable  of  being  a  delegate  for  more 
than  three  years,  in  any  term  Of  six  years ;  nor  shall 
any  person,  being  a  delegate,  be  capable  of  holding 
any  office  under  uie  United  States,  for  which  he,  or 
any  other  for  his  benefit,  receives  any  salary,  fees,  or 
emolument  of  any  kind. 

$  8.  Each  state  shall  maintain  its  own  delegates 
in  a  meeting  of  the  states,  and  while  they  act  as 
members  of  the  committee  of  these  states. 

$  4.  In  determining  questions  in  the  United  States 
in  Congress  assembled,  each  state  shall  have  one 
Tote.  I 

$  5.  Freedom  of  speech  and  debate  in  Congress . 
shall  not  be  impeached  or  questicmed  in  any  court 
or  place  out  of  Congress,  and  the  members  of  Con- 1 
.  gress  shall  be  protected  in  their  persons  from  arrests 
and  imprisonments  during  the  time  of  their  going  to 
and  from,  and  attendance  on.  Congress,  except  for 
treason,  flelony,  or  breach  of  the  peace* 

Art.  6.  $  1.  No  state,  without  the  consent, of  the 
United  States,  in  Congress  assemUed,  shall  send 
any  embassy  to,  or  receive  any  embassy  from,  or 
.enter  into  any  conference,  agreement,  alliance,  or 
trea'y,  with  any  king,  prince,  or  state ;  nor  shall  any 
person  holding  any  office  of  profit  or  trust  under  the 
United  States,  or  any  of  them,  accept  of  any  }»e- 
aent,  emolument,  office,  or  title  of  any  kind  what- 
ever, from  any  king,  prince,  or  foreign  state ;  nor 
shall  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  or 
any  of  them,  grant  any  title  of  nobility.  | 

$  2.  No  two  or  more  stales  shall  enter  into  any 
treaty,  confederation,  or  alliance  whatever,  between 
them,  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States,  in 
Congress  assembled,  speetfying  accnratelv  the  pur-  j 
poses  for  which  the  same  is  to  be  entered  into,  and 
Low  long  it  shall  continue. 

$  8.  No  state  shall  lay  any  imposts  or  duties' 
vlueh  any  interfore  with  any  stipulations  in  treaties 


ratwed  into  by  dM  OfeMI  AaM,  mOmjipm^* 
bled,  with  any  king,  prince,  or  rtato,  u 
of  any  treaties  already  proposed  by  Congress  to  the 
courts  of  France  and  Spain. 

$  4.  No  vessels  of  war  ^lall  be  kept  in  time  of 
peace,  by  any  state,  except  such  number  onLj  as 
shall  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  United  States,  in 
Congress  assembled,  for  the  defence  of  such  state* 
or  its  trade ;  nor  shalL  any  body  of  forces  be  kept 
up,  by  any  state,  in  time  of  peace,  except  such  num- 
ber only  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  United  States,  in 
Congress  assembled,  shall  be  deemed  requisite  to 
garrison  the  forts  necessary  for  the  defence  of  such 
state ;  but  every  state  shall  always  keep  up  a  regular 
and  well  disciplined  militia,  sufficiency  armed  and 
accoutred,  and  shall  provide  and  constandy  hare  rea- 
dy for  use,  in  public  stores,  a  due  number  of  field 
pieces  and  tents,  and  a  proper  quantity  of  arms,  am- 
munition, and  camp  equipage. 

$  5.  No  state  shall  engage  in  any  war  wi&out  the 
consent  of  the  United  States,  in  Conffress  assembled, 
unless  such  state  be  actually  invaded  by  enemies,  or 
shall  have  received  certain  advice  of  a  resolution  be- 
ing formed  by  some  nation  of  Indians  to  invade  sfooh 
state,  and  the  danger  is  so  imminent  as  not  to  ad- 
mit of  delay  till  the  United  States,  in  Congress  as- 
sembled, can  be  consulted ;  war  shall  any  state  grant 
commissions  to  any  ships  or  vessels  of  war,  nor  let- 
ters of  marque  or  reprisal,  except  it  be  after  a  declara- 
tion of  war  by  the  United  Stat^,  in  Congress  assem- 
bled, and  then  only  against  a  kingdom  or  state,  and 
the  subjects  thereof,  against  whi(m  war  has  heen  so 
declared,  and  under  such  regulations  as  shall  be  eata- 
blished  by  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled, 
unless  such  state  be  infested  by  pirates,  in  which 
case  vess^  of  war  may  be  fitted  out  for  that  occa- 
sion, and  kept  so  kmg  as  the  danger  shall  contiave, 
or  until  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled, 
shall  determine  otherwise. 

Art  7.  When  land  foroes  are  raised  by  any  state 
for  the  common  defence,  all  officers  of,  or  under  tibe 
rank  of  colonel,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  legisU- 
ture  of  each  state  respectively  bywhom  such  forces 
shall  be  raised,  or  in  such  manner  as  such  state  shall 
direct,  and  all  vacancies  shall  be  filled  up  by  the 
state  which  first  made  the  appointment. 

Art  8.  All  charges  of  war,  and  all  other  expenses 
that  shall  be  incurred  for  the  common  defence  or  ge- 
neral welfare,  and  allowed  by  the  United  Statea,  in 
Congress  assembled,  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  a  com- 
mon treasury,  which  shall  be  supplied  by  the  several 
states,  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  all  land  within 
each  state,  granted  to,  or  surveyed  for,  any  person, 
as  such  land  and  the  buildings  and  improvements 
thereon  shall  be  estimated,  ao^iiding  to  such  mode 
as  the  United  States,  in  Conness  assembled,  shaD, 
from  time  to  time,  direct  ana  appoint  The  tsxes 
for  pa3ring  that  proportion  shall  be  laid  and  levied  by 
the  authority  and  direction  of  the  legislatures  of  tht 
several  states,  within  the  tkne  agreed  upon  by  the 
United  States,  in  Congress  assemUed. 

Art  0.  $  1.  The  United  States,  in  Conpeas  as- 
sembled, shall  have  the  sq^  and  exclusive  right  and 
power  of  determining  on  peace  and  war,  ezce^  in 
the  cases  mentioned  in  the  sixdi  artide,  of  •ft«^»»g 
and  receiving  ambassadors,  entering  into  treaties  aira 
allianees,  provided  th«t  no  tvea^  ol  coramercei  ahaU 
be  ittadet  whet^y  the  legisbtive  power  of  $bm  »- 
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I  «ltttt  be  MftvftiiMd  frpoi  imfMWiqi  sufih 
and  duties  oa  foreigoersi  as  Uieir  own  peo* 
jfde  an  sabjeet  to,  or  from  prohibiting  the  exporta- 
lieii  or  importation  of  any  species  of  foods  or  com- 
nttdities  whatsoever ;  of  establishing  rules  for  deci^ 
ding,  in  all  cases,  what  captures  oa  land  or  water 
shaU  be  legal,  and  in  what  manner  prizes  taken  by 
tand  or  naval  forces  ia  the  service  of  the  United 
Ekates,  shall  be  divided  or  appropriated  ;  of  granting 
letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  in  times  of  peace  ;  ap- 
pointing  eoorts  lor  the  trial  of  piracies  anii  felonies 
committed  on  the  high  seas ;  and  establishing  courts 
for  receiving  and  determining  finally  appeals  in  ail 
tiSft  of  captures ;  provided  that  po  member  of  Gon- 
fiess  shall  be  appointed  a  judge  of  any  of  the  said 
courts. 

$  2.  The  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled, 
ehall  also  be  the  last  resort  on  appeal,  in  all  disputes 
and  differences  now  subsisting,  or  that  hereafter  may 
arise  between  two  or  more  states  concerning  boun- 
dary, jurisdiction  or  any  other  cause  whatever,  which 
aothority  shall  always  be  exercised  in  the  manner 
following  :  Whenever  the  legislative  or  executive 
aothority,  or  lawful  agent  of  any  state  in  controversy 
vith  another,  shall  present  a  petition  to  Congress 
elating  the  matter  in*  question,  and  praying  for  a 
bearing,  noUce  thereof  shall  be  given  by  order  of 
Ceogress  to  the  legislative  or  executive  authority  of 
tbe  other  state  in  controversy,  and  a  day  assigned  for 
tbe  appearance  of  the  parties  by  their  lawful  agents, 
who  shall  then  be  directed  to  appoint,  by  joint  con- 
tent, commissioners  or  judges  to  constitute  a  court 
for  hearing  and  determining  the  matter  in  question : 
but  if  they  cannot  agree.  Congress  shall  name  three 
persons  out  of  each  of  the  United  States,  and  from 
ttte  list  of  such  persons  each  party  shall  alternately 
strike  out  one,  the  petitioners  beginning,  until  the 
number  shall  be  reduced  to  thirteen ;  and  from  that 
number  not  less  than  seven,  nor  more  than  nine 
names,  as  Congress  shall  direct,  shall,  in  the  pre- 
•enee  of  Congress,  be  drawn  out  by  lot;  and  the 
persons  whose  names  shall  be  so  drawn,  or  any  five 
of  them,  shall  be  commissioners  or  judges,  to  hear, 
and  finally  determine  the  controversy,  so  always  as 
a  major  part  of  the  judges,  who  shall  hear  the  cause, 
shall  agree  in  the  determination ;  and  if  either  party 
shall  neglect  to  attend  at  the  day  appointed,  without 
showing  reasons  which  Congress  shall  judge  suffi- 
etent,  or  bein^  present,  shall  refuse  to  strike,  the 
Congress  shall  proceed  to  nominate  three  persons 
Mit  of  each  state,  and  the  secretary  of  Congress  shall 
strike  in  behalf  of  such  party  absent  or  refusing ; 
■ad  the  judgnnent  and  sentence  of  the  court,  to  be 
appointed  in  the  manner  before  prescribed,  shall  be 
&ial  and  conclusive ;  and  if  any  of  the  parties  shall 
refuse  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  such  court,  or 
to  appear  or  defend  their  claim  or  cause,  the  court 
diall  novertlieless  proceed  to  pronounce  sentence  or 
jndgmeat,  which  shall  in  like  manner  be  final  and 
decisive ;  the  judgment  or  sentence  and  other  pro- 
eeedings,  being  in  either  case  transmitted  to  Con- 

rs,  and  lod^d  among  the  acts  of  Congress,  for 
security  of  the  parties  concerned  ;  provided*  that 
every  commissioner,  before  he  sits  in  judgment,  shall 
Idee  an  oath,  to  be  administered  by  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  supreme  or  superior  court  of  the  state  where 
^  oense  shall  be  tried,  '*  well  and  truly  to  hear  and 
determine  the  matter  in  qaestioB,  according  to  the 


beat  of  his  jadgwentj  wiihout  (avowr,  aflectioa  oc 
hope  of  reward.  Provided  also,  that  no  state  shall 
be  deprived  of  territory  for  the  benefit  of  ^e  United 
States. 

$  3.  All  controversies  concerning  the  private  righl 
of  soil  claimed  under  dififerent  grants  of  two  or  more 
states,  whose  jurisdiction,  as  they  may  respect  such 
lands,  and  the  states  which  passed  such  grants  are 
adjusted,  the  said  grants  or  either  of  them  being  at 
the  same  time  claimed  to  have  originated  antecedeni 
to  such  settlement  of  jurisdiction*  shall,  on  the  peti- 
tion of  either  party  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  be  finally  determined,  as  near  as  may  be,  in 
the  same  manner  as  is  before  prescribed  for  oeciding 
disputes  respecting  territorial  jurisdiction  between 
difi*erent  states. 

$  4.  The  United  States,  in  Congress  assembledt 
shall  also  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  and  pow* 
er  of  regulating  the  alloy  and  value  of  coin  struck  by 
tlieir  own  authority,  or  by  that  of  the  respective 
states ;  fixing  the  standard  of  weights  and  measuree 
throughout  the  United  States;  regulating  the  trade 
and  managing  all  affairs  with  the  Indians,  not  mem^ 
bers  of  any  of  the  states ;  provided  that  the  legisl^ 
dve  right  of  any  state  within  its  own  limits,  be  not 
infringed  or  violated;  establishing  and  regulat!na 
post  offices  from  one  state  to  another,  throughout  aU 
the  United  States,  and  exacting  such  postage  on  the 
papers  passing  through  the  same  as  may  be  requisite 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  said  office  ;  appointing 
all  officei'S  of  the  land  forces  in  tlic  service  of  the 
United  States,  excepting  regimental  officers ;  ap- 
pointing all  the  officers  of  the  naval  forces,  and  com- 
missioning all  officers  whatever  in  the  service  of  the 
United  Slates  ;  making  rules  for  the  government  and 
regulation  of  the  said  land  and  naval  forces,  and  di- 
recting their  operations. 

$  5.  The  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled, 
shall  have  authority  to  appoint  a  committee,  to  sit 
in  the  recess  of  Congress,  to  be  denominated,  **  A 
Committee  of  the  State$f*^  and  to  consist  of  ona 
delegate  from  each  state  ;  and  to  appoint  such  othei 
cx>mmittBes  and  civil  officers  as  may  be  necessary  for 
managing  the  general  afifairs  of  the  United  States 
under  then*  direction ;  to  appoint  one  of  their  num> 
ber  to  preside  ;  provided  that  no  person  be  allowed 
to  serve  in  the  office  of  president  more  than  one 
year  in  any  term  of  three  years ;  to  ascertain  the  na» 
cessary  sums  of  money  to  be  raised  for  the  service 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  appropriate  and  apply 
the  same  fc^r  defraying  the  public  expenses.;  to  bor- 
row money  or  emit  bills  on  the  credit  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  every  half  y^ar  to  the  respective 
states  an  account  of  the  sums  of  money  so  borroweil 
or  emitted ;  to  build  and  equip  a  navy ;  to  agree  up^ 
on  the  number  of  land  forces,  and  to  make  requisi- 
tions from  each  state  for  its  quota,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  white  inhabitants  in  such  state,  which 
requisition  shall  be  binding ;  and  thereupon  the  le- 
gislature of  each  state  shall  appoint  the  regimental 
officers,  raise  the  men,  clothe,  arm,  and  equip  them* 
in  a  soldier-like  manner,  at  the  expense  of  the  Uni* 
ted  States ;  and  the  officers  and  men  so  clotlied,  arm* 
ed,  and  equipped,  shall  march  to  the  place  appoinp 
ted,  and  within  the  time  agreed  on  by  the  United 
States,  in  Congress  assembled ;  but  if  the  United 
States,  in  Congress  assembled,  shall,  on  considera- 
tion ojf  circumstances,  judge  proper  that  any  state 
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Aotid  not  rtiie  men,  or  shobM  rafae  a  nnaSer 
mmber  than  its  qtiota^  and  that  any  o«iier  atate 
iliotild  ntae  a  greater  number  of  men  than  the  qito- 
ta  thereof,  audi  extra  number  shall  be  raiaed,  offi- 
^ered,  clothed,  armed,  and  equipped  in  the  same 
ftianner  as  the  qaota  of  such  state,  unless  the  legisla- 
tnre  of  such  state  shall  judge  that  such  extra  number 
Monot  be  safely  spared  out  of  the  same,  in  which 
ease  they  shall  raise,  officer,  clothe,  arm,  and  equip 
as  many  of  such  extra  number  as  they  judge  can  be 
safely  spared,  and  the  officers  and  men  so  clothed, 
armed,  and  equipped,  shall  march  to  the  place  ap- 
pointed, and  within  the  time  agreed  on  by  the  Uni- 
ted States,  in  Congress  assembled. 

f  6.  The  Unit^  States,  in  Congress  assembled, 
shi^  never  engage  in  a  war,  nor  grant  letters  of  marque 
snd  reprisal  in  time  of  peace,  nor  enter  into  any  trea- 
ties or  alliances,  nor  coin  money,  nor  regulate  the 
value  thereof,  nor  ascertain  the  sums  and  expenses 
necessary  for  the  defence  and  welfare  of  the  United 
Slates,  or  any  of  them,  nor  emit  bills  nor  borrow 
money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  nor  appro- 
priate money,  nor  agree  upon  ^  number  of  vessels 
of  war  to  be  built  or  purchased,  or  the  number  of 
land  or  sea  forces  to  be  raised,  nor  appoint  a 
•ommander-in-chief  of  the  army  or  navy,  unless 
nine  states  assent  to  the  same,  nor  shall  a  ques- 
tion on  any  other  point,  except  for  adjourning  from 
lay  to  day,  be  determined,  unless  by  the  votes 
•f  a  minority  of  the  United  States,  in  Congress  as- 
sembled. 

$  7.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
power  to  adjourn  to  any  time  within  the  year,  and  to 
my  nlaee  within  the  United  States,  so  that  no  period 
of  aojoumment  be  for  a  longer  duration  than  the 

£aee  of  six  mondis,  and  shall  publish  a  journal  of 
sir  proceedings  monthly,  except  such  parts  thereof 
lelating  to  treaties,  alliances,  or  military  operations, 
aa  in  £eir  judgment  require  seciecy  ;  and  the  yeas 
and  nays  of  the  delegates  of  each  state,  on  any 
question,  shall  be  entered  on  the  journal,  when  it  is 
tfesired  by  any  delegate ;  and  the  delegates  of  a  state, 
or  any  of  them,  at  his  or  their  request,  shall  be  fur- 
nished with  a  transcript  of  the  said  journal,  except 
such  parts  as  are  above  excepted,  to  lay  before  the 
legislatures  of  the  several  states. 

Art  10.  The  committee  of  the  states,  or  any  nine 
of  them,  shall  be  authorized  to  execute,  in  the  recess 
of  Congress,  such  of  the  powers  of  Congress  as  the 
Vnited  States  in  Congress  assembled,  by  the  consent 
of  nine  states,  shall,  from  time  to  time,  think  expe- 
iient  to  vest  them  with ;  provided  that  no  power  be 
delegated  to  the  said  committee,  for  the  exercise  of 
whidi,  by  the  articles  of  confederation,  the  voice  of 
nine  states,  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  as- 
sembled, is  requisite. 

Art  11.  Canada  acceding  to  this  confederation, 
and  joining  in  the  measures  of  the  United  Sutee, 
shall  be  admitted  into,  and  entitled  to  all  the  advan- 
tl^es  of  this  Union :  but  no  other  colony  shall  be 
admitted  into  the  same,  unless  such  admission  be 
agreed  to  hy  nine  states. 

Art.  12.  All  bills  of  credit  emitted,  mone3rs  bor- 
rowed, and  debts  contracted  by  or  under  the  authori- 
ty of  Congress,  before  the  assembling  of  the  United 
States,  in  pursuance  of  the  present  confederation, 
ihall  be  deemed  and  c/>nsidered  as  a  chai^  against 


the  Uailei  Slales,  fcr  payttem  aiiA  mMmsfkm 
whereof  the  said  United  States  and  the  pobBe  Mlk 
are  hereby  solemnly  pledged. 

Art  18.  Every  state  shall  abide  by  ^tte  deleniri* 
nation  of  the  United  States,  in  Congress  aaaembled, 
in  all  questions  which,  by  this  confederatioii,  mm 
submitted  to  ihem.  And  the  articles  of  this  conioda" 
ration  shali  be  inviolably  observed  by  every  staitof 
and  the  Union  shall  be  perpetual ;  nor  shall  any  all»« 
ration  at  any  time  hereafter  be  made  in  any  of  tlietti» 
unless  such  alteration  be  agreed  to  in  a  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  be  afterwards  confirmed  bjr 
the  legislatnre  of  every  state. 

And  whereas  it  hath  pleased  the  Great  GorenMr 
of  the  world  to  incline  the  hearts  of  the  legislatnrea 
we  respectively  represent  in  Congress,  to  approve  <)6 
and  to  au^orize  us  to  ratify  the  said  articles  of  con* 
federation  and  perpetual  union.  Know  ye,  that  we^ 
the  undersignea  delegates,  by  virtue  of  the  power 
and  authority  to  us  given  for  that  purpose,  do  by 
these  presents,  in  the  name  and  in  beh^f  of  our  i^ 
spective  eonstituents,  fblly  and  entirely  ratify  and 
confirm  each  and  every  of  the  said  artides  of  oon* 
federation  and  perpetual  union,  and  all  and  singular 
the  matters  and  things  therein  contained.  And  we 
do  further  solemnly  plight  and  engage  the  futh  of 
our  respective  constituents,  that  they  shall  abide  by 
the  determination  of  the  United  States,  in  Congress 
assembled,  in  all  questions  which  by  the  said  eonfe* 
deration  are  submitted  to  them ;  and  tiiat  the  attidea 
thereof  shall  be  inviolably  observed  by  the  states  we 
respectively  represent,  and  that  the  Union  shaU  be 
perpetual.  In  witness  whereof,  we  have  herennlo 
9et  our  hands,  in  Congress. 

D0Ht  at  PhiladtlphiOy  in  thM  SMt  of  Pemuylxania,  tht  9lk  dtqi  qf 
Jui^y  in  th$  year  qf  mtr  Lordf  1776,  mmd  imth4tkiri$ 
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WASHINGTOirS  FAREWELL  ADDM8& 

TO  THE  PEOPU  or  THB  UNITED  STATES. 

mtmh  mU  FeUow  CUizent, 

Tbb  period  for  a  new  election  of  a  citiz«i  to  acU 
BBsnister  the  executive  goTeraiiient  of  the  United 
Slates,  being  not  far  distant,  and  the  time  actnally 
arrived  when  your  thoughts  must  be  employed  in  de- 
signating the  person  who  is  to  be  dothed  with  that 
important  trust,  it  appears  to  me  proper,  especially 
ae  it  may  conduce  to  a  more  distinct  expression  of 
the  puUic  voice,  that  I  should  now  apprize  you  of 
the  resolution  I  have  formed,  to  decline  being  con- 
sidersd  among  the  number  of  those  out  of  whom  a 
^oiee  is  to  be  made. 

I  beg  you  at  the  same  time  to  do  me  the  justice  to 
be  assured,  that  this  resolution  has  not  been  taken, 
witiiout  a  strict  regard  to  all  the  considerations  ap- 
pertaining to  the  relation  which  binds  a  dutiral 
citizen  to  his  country;  and  that  in  withdrawing 
the  tender  of  service,  which  silence  in  my  situation 
night  imply,  I  am  influenced  by  no  dinunution  of 
zeal  for  your  future  interest ;  no  deficiency  of  grate- 
fiil  respect  for  your  past  kindness ;  but  am  suppor* 
ted  by  a  full  conviction,  that  the  step  is  compatible 
with  both. 

The  acceptance  of,  and  continuance  hitherto  in, 
^e  office  to  which  your  sufirages  have  twice  called 
me,  have  been  a  uniform  sacrifice  of  inclination  to 
the  opinion  of  duty,  and  to  a  deference  for  what 
appeared  to  be  your  desire.  I  constantly  hoped  that 
it  would  have  been  much  earlier  in  my  power,  con- 
sistently with  motives  which  I  was  not  at  liberty  to 
disregard,  to  return  to  that  retirement  from  which  I 
had  been  reluctantly  drawn.  The  strength  of  my 
inclination  to  do  this,  previous  to  the  last  election, 
had  even  led  to  the  preparation  of  an  address  to  de- 
clare it  to  yon;  but  mature  reflection  on  the  then 
perjdexed  and  critical  position  of  our  aflairs  with 
foreign  nations,  and  the  unanimous  advice  of  persons 
entitled  to  my  confidence,  impelled  me  to  abandon 
the  idea.  I  rejoice  that  the  state  of  your  concerns, 
external,  as  well  as  internal,  no  longer  renders  the 
pursuit  of  inclination  incompatible  with  the  senti- 
ment of  duty  or  propriety;  and  am  persuaded, 
whatever  partiality  may  be  retained  for  my  servi- 
ces, that  in  the  present  circumstances  of  our  country, 
you  will  not  disapprove  of  ray  determination  to 
retire. 

The  impressions  with  which  I  first  undertook  the 
arduous  trust,  were  explained  on  the  proper  occasion. 
In  the  discharge  of  this  trust  I  will  only  say  that  I 
have,  with  go<^  intentions,  contributed  towiods  the 
oirganization  and  administration  of  the  government, 
the  best  exertions  of  which  a  very  fallible  judgment 
was  capaUe.  Not  unconscious  in  the  outset,  of  the 
inferiority  of  my  qualifications,  experience  in  my 
own  eyes,  perhaps  still  more  in  the  eyes  of  others, 
has  strengthened  the  motives  to  diffidence  of  myself; 
and  every  day  the  increasing  weight  of  years  ad- 
monishes me  more  and  more,  that  the  shade  of  retire- 
ment is  as  necessary  to  me,  as  it  will  be  welcome. 
8^isfied  that  if  any  circumstances  have  given  pecu- 
liar value  to  my  services,  they  were  temporary,  I 
have  the  consolation  to  believe,  that  while  choice 
and  prudence  invite  me  to  quit  the  political  scene, 
p^otism  does  not  forbid  it. 

In  looking  forward  to  the  moment  which  is  to 


terminate  the  career  of  my  political  life,  my  fadiif^. 
do  not  permit  me  to  suspend  the  deep  acknowledg* 
ment  of  that  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  owe  to  my  be- 
loved country,  for  the  many  honours  it  has  conferred 
upon  me;  still  more  for  the  stedfast  confidence  with 
which  it  has  supported  me  ;  and  for  the  opportuni- 
ties  I  have  thence  enjoyed  of  manifesting  my  invio- 
lable attachment,  by  services  faithful  and  persevering^ 
though  in  usefulness  unequal  to  my  zeal.  If  benefits 
have  resulted  to  our  country  from  these  services,  lei 
it  always  be  remembered  to  your  praise,  and  as  an 
instructive  example  in  our  annals,  that  under  circum- 
stances in  which  the  passions,  agitated  in  every  di- 
rection, were  liable  to  mislead— amidst  appearances 
sometimes  dubious— vicissitudes  of  fortune  often  dis* 
couraging— in  situations  in  which  not  unfrequently 
want  of  success  has  countenanced  the  spirit  of  criti 
cism — the  constancy  of  your  support  was  the  essen- 
tial prop  of  the  eflbrts  and  a  guarantee  of  the  plana 
by  which  they  were  eflected.  Profoundly  penetnk 
ted  with  this  idea,  I  shall  carry  it  with  me  to  my 
grave,  as  a  strong  incitement  to  unceasing  wishes, 
that  Heaven  may  continue  to  you  the  choicest  tokens 
of  its  beneficence — that  your  union  and  brotherly 
aflection  may  be  perpetual — that  the  free  constitution 
which  is  the  work  of  your  hands,  may  be  sacredly 
maintained— that  its  administration  in  every  depart- 
ment may  be  stamped  with  wisdom  and  virtue— that* 
in  fine,  the  happiness  of  the  people  of  these  states* 
under  the  auspices  of  liberty,  may  be  made  completer 
by  so  carefid  a  preservation  and  so  prudent  a  use  ot 
this  blessing,  as  will  acquire  to  them  the  glory  of 
recommending  it  to  the  applause,  the  aflection,  and 
the  adoption,  of  every  nation  which  is  yet  a  stranger 
to  it 

Here,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  stop.  But  a  solicitude 
for  your  welfare,  which  cannot  end  but  with  my  life, 
and  the  apprehension  of  danger  natural  to  that  soli- 
citude, urge  me,  on  an  occasion  like  the  [Nresent,  to 
ofier  to  your  solemn  contemplation,  and  to  recom- 
mend to  your  frequent  view,  some  sentiments,  which 
are  the  result  of  much  reflection,  of  no  inconsider»> 
ble  observation,  and  which  appear  to  me  all-impor- 
tant to  the  permanency  of  your  felicity  as  a  people, 
lliese  will  be  oflered  to  you  with  the  more  freedom* 
as  you  can  only  see  in  them  the  disinterested  wan^ 
ings  of  a  parting  friend,  who  can  possibly  have  no 
personal  motive  to  bias  his  counsel.  Nor  can  I  for- 
get as  an  encouragement  to  it,  your  indulgent  recep- 
tion of  my  sentiments  on  a  former  and  not  dissimilar 
occasion. 

Interwoven  as  is  the  love  of  liberty  witfc  every 
ligament  of  your  hearts,  no  recommendation  of  mine 
is  necessary  to  fortify  or  confirm  the  attachment. 

The  unity  of  government,  which  constitutes  yon 
one  people,  is  also  now  dear  to  you.  It  is  justiy  so ; 
for  it  is  a  main  pillar  in  the  edifice  of  your  real  inde- 
pendence ;  the  support  of  your  tranquillity  at  home ; 
your  peace  abroad ;  of  your  safety,  of  your  prosper- 
ity ;  of  that  very  Uberty  which  you  so  highly  prize. 
But  ^  it  is  easy  to  foresee,  that  from  diflerent 
causes  and  from  dififerent  quarters,  much  pains  wiQ 
be  taken,  many  artifices  employed,  to  weaken  in 
your  minds  the  conviction  of  this  truth ;  as  this  is 
the  point  in  your  political  fortress  against  which  the 
batteries  of  internal  and  external  enemies  will  bs 
most  Gonstantiy  and  actively  (Uiou£[h  ofren  covertly 
and  insidiously)  directed,  it  is  of  infinite  moment* 
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tint  700  ^onld  property  estimate  the  immense  valae 
of  your  national  union,  to  yotir  collective  and  indi- 
Tidual  happiness ;  that  yoa  should  cherish  a  cordMt 
habitual,  and  immovable  attachment  to  it ;  accustom- 
ing yourselves  to  think  and  speak  of  it  as  of  the  palla- 
dium of  your  political  safety  and  prosperity  ;  watch- 
ing for  Its  preser\'ation  with  jeious  anxiety;  dis- 
countenancing whatever  may  suggest  even  a  suspi- 
cion that  it  can  in  any  event  be  abandoned  ;  and  in- 
dlgnandy  frowning  upon  the  first  dawning  of  every 
attempt  to  alienate  any  portion  of  our  country  from 
the  rest,  or  to  enfeeble  the  sacred  ties  which  now 
link  togedier  the  various  parts. 

For  this  you  have  every  inducement  of  sympathy 
and  interest  Citizens  by  birth  or  choice  of  a  com- 
mon country,  that  country  has  a  right  to  concentrate 
your  affections.  The  name  of  American,  which 
belongs  to  you  in  your  national  capacity,  nnist  al- 
ways exalt  the  just  pride  of  patriotism,  more  than 
any  appellation  derived  from  local  discriminations. 
With  slight  shades  of  difference,  you  have  the  same 
religion,  manners,  habits,  and  political  principles. 
You  have  in  a  common  cause  fought  and  triumphed 
together ;  the  independence  and  liberty  you  possess, 
are  the  work  of  joint  counsels,  and  joint  efforts — 
of  common  dangers,  sufferings,  and  successes. 

But  these  considerations,  however  powerfully  tfiey 
address  themselves  to  your  sensibility,  are  greatly 
outweighed  by  those  which  apply  more  immediately 
to  your  interests.  Here  every  portion  of  our  coun- 
try finds  the  most  commanding  motives  for  carefully 
guarding  and  preserving  the  union  of  the  whole. 

The  norths  in  an  unrestrained  intercourse  with  Uie 
soulhf  protected  by  the  equal  laws  of  a  common  go- 
vernment, finds  in  the  productions  of  the  latter,  great 
additional  resources  of  maritime  and  commercial 
enterprise,  and  precious  materials  of  manufacturing 
industry.  The  iouth,  in  the  same  intercourse,  bene- 
fiting  by  the  agency  of  the  iwrth,  sees  its  agriculture 
grow  and  its  commerce  expand.  Turning  partly  in- 
to its  own  channels  the  seamen  of  the  ruiTtkj  it  finds 
its  particular  navigation  invigorated^-and  while  it 
conbpibutes,  in  different  ways,  to  nourish  and  increase 
the  general  mass  of  the  national  navigation,  it  looks 
forward  to  the  protection  of  a  maritime  strength, 
to  which  itself  is  equally  adapted.  The  eoMf^  in  like 
intercourse  with  the  westj  already  finds,  and  in  the 
progressive  improvement  of  Interior  communications, 
by  land  and  water,  will  more  and  more  find,  a  valua- 
ble vent  for  the  commodities  which  it  brings  from 
abroad,  or  manufactures  at  home.  The  west  derives 
from  the  east  supplies  requisite  to  its  growth  and 
comfort — and,  what  is  perhaps  of  still  greater  conse- 
qnence,  it  must  of  necessity  owe  tfie  secure  enjoy- 
ment of  indispensable  outlets  for  its  own  productions 
to  the  weight,  influence,  and  the  future  maritime 
strength  of  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  union,  directed 
by  an  indissoluble  community  of  interest  as  one  na- 
tion. Any  other  tenure  by  which  the  west  can  hold 
this  essential  adrantage,  whether  derived  from  its 
own  separate  strength,  or  from  an  apostate  and  unna- 
tural connection  with  any  foreign  power,  must  be 
intrinsically  precarious. 

While  then  every  part  of  our  country  thus  feels 
an  immediate  and  particular  interest  in  union,  all  the 
parts  combined  cannot  fail  to  find  in  the  united  mass 
of  means  and  efforts,  greater  strengA,  greater  resour- 
<«s,  proportionably  greater  security  firom  external 


danger,  a  less  frequent  interruption  of  th^r  pe«M  bjr 
foreign  nations;  and,  what  is  of  inestimable  Taioe^ 
they  must  derive  from  union  an  exemption  from 
those  broils  and  wars  between  themselves,  witiffc  •• 
frequently  afflict  neighbouring  countries,  not  tied  10* 
gelher  by  the  same  government,  which  their  owB 
rivalships  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  produce  ;  Imt 
which  opposite  foreign  alliances,  attadtnients  and  in- 
trigues, would  stimulate  and  embitter.  Hence  like- 
wise they  will  avoid  the  neecssitj'  of  those  cnret- 
grown  military  establishments,  which,  under  any 
form  of  government,  are  inauspicious  to  liberty,  and 
which  are  to  be  regarded  as  particulariy  hostile  to  re- 
publican liberty.  In  this  sense  it  is,  that  yonr  uirioii 
ought  to  be  considered  as  the  main  prop  of  your  li- 
berty, and  that  the  love  of  the  one  ought  to  endeer 
to  you  the  preservation  of  the  other. 

These  considerations  speak  a  persuasive  language 
to  every  reflecting  and  virtuous  mind,  and  exhibit  the 
continuance  of  the  union  as  a  primary  object  of  pa- 
triotic desire.  Is  there  a  doubt  whe&ier  a  common 
government  can  embrace  so  large  a  sphere?  Lei 
experience  solve  it.  To  listen  to  mere  speculation 
in  such  a  case  were  criminal.  We  are  authorised  to 
hope  that  a  proper  organization  of  the  whole,  with 
the  auxiliary  agency  of  governments  for  the  respec- 
tive subdivisions,  will  afford  a  happy  issue  to  the 
experiment  It  is  well  worth  a  fair  and  foil  experi- 
ment. With  such  powerful  and  obvious  motives  to 
union,  affecting  all  parts  of  our  country,  while  ex- 
perience shall  not  have  demonstrated  its  hnpractica- 
bility,  there  will  always  be  reason  to  distrust  the 
patriotism  of  those,  who,  in  any  quarter,  may  endea* 
vour  to  weaken  its  bands« 

In  contemplating  the  causes  which  may  disttirb 
our  union,  it  occurs,  as  a  matter  of  serious  concern, 
that  any  ground  should  have  been  fomished  for  cha- 
racterising parties  bycEOORAFRiCALdiscriminadons; 
Northern  and  Sottthem $  AlUmlie  and  Western^ 
whence  designing  men  may  endeavour  I0  excite  a 
belief  that  there  is  a  real  difference  of  local  interests 
and  views.  One  of  the  expedients  of  party  to  ao- 
quire  influence  within  particular  districts,  is  to  mis- 
represent the  opinions  and  aims  of  other  disuicts. 
You  cannot  shield. yourselves  too  much  against  the 
jealousies  and  heart-bumings  which  spring  from  these 
misrepresentations ;  they  letid  to  render  alien  to  each 
other  those  who  ought  to  be  bound  together  by  fr». 
ternal  affection.  The  inhabitants  of  our  western 
coimtry  have  lately  had  a  useful  lesson  on  this  bead ; 
they  have  seen,  in  the  negotiation  by  the  executive, 
and  in  the  unanimous  ratification  by  the  senate,  of 
the  treaty  with  Spain,  and  in  the  universal  satii^fao- 
tion  at  that  event  tliroughout  the  United  States,  a 
decisive  proof  how  unfounded  were  the  suspicions 
propagated  among  them,  of  a  policy  in  the  generd 
government,  and  in  the  Atlantic  stites,  unfriendly  10 
their  interi-st  in  regard  to  the  Mississippt.  They 
have  been  witnesses  to  the  formation  of  two  treaties ; 
that  with  Great  Britain  and  that  with  Spain :  which 
secure  to  them  every  thing  they  could  desire,  in  re- 
spect  to  our  foreign  relations,  towards  confirmh^ 
their  prosperity.  Will  it  not  be  their  wisdom  to  rely 
for  the  preservation  of  these  advantages  on  the  union 
by  which  diey  were  procured  ?  WiB  diey  not 
henceforth  be  deaf  to  those  advisers,  if  such  thei« 
are,  who  would  sever  them  from  their  brethren  ant 
connect  ^m  wiih  ifiens  ! 
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T^tb^aflkaej  Mid  ptwiwiimiy  of  jimr  Uniom  a 
jjroTwcBipitnt  foff  ikfB  whoie  u  indiiipensdble.  No  aUi- 
anoest  howovcr  stnctt  betwoen  the  parts,  ean  be  an 
adequate  8u|>9titttte ;  they  must  inevitably  expmence 
tlie  infractioiui  aad  inlemiptioBs  which  all  alHaaces 
IB  an  times  hsTe  experienced*  Sensible  of  this  mo- 
mmUous  truth,  you  have  improved  upon  your  first 
eaaay  by  the  adoption  of  a  constitution  of  govem- 
ment  better  calculated  than  your  former  for  an  inti- 
mata  union,  and  for  the  efficacious  management  of 
your  common  concerns.  This  government,  the  off- 
spring of  our  own  choice,  uninfluenced  and  unawed, 
adopted  upon  fidl  investigation  and  mature  delibera- 
tion, completely  free  in  its  principles,  in  the  distri- 
bution of  its  powers,  uniting  security  with  energy, 
and  containing  within  itself  a  provision  for  its  own 
amendment,  has  a  just  claim  to  your  confidence  and 
your  support  Respect  for  its  authority,  compliance 
with  its  laws,  acquiescence  in  its  measures,  are  du- 
ties enjoined  by  the  fundamental  maxims  of  true 
liberty ••  The  basis  of  our  political  systems  is  the 
right  of  the  people  to  make  and  alter  their  constitu- 
tions of  government  But  the  constitution  which  at 
any  time  exists,  till  changed  by  an  explicit  and  au- 
thentic act  of  the  whole  people,  is  sacredly  obliga- 
toiy  upon  alL  The  very  idea  of  the  power  and  the 
rignt  of  the  people  to  establish  government,  presup- 
poses the  duty  of  every  individual  to  obey  the  estab- 
lished government. 

All  ^tnictions  to  the  execution  of  the  laws,  all 
combinations  and  associations,  under  whatever  plau- 
sible character,  with  a  real  desi^  to  direct,  control, 
ooanteract,  or  awe  the  regular  deliberation  and  action 
of  the  constituted  authorities,  are  destructive  of  this 
fundamental  principle,  and  of  fatal  tendency.  They 
serve  to  organize  faction ;  to  give  it  an  artificial  and 
extraordinary  force ;  to  put  in  the  place  of  the  dele- 
gated will  of  the  nation,  the  will  of  a  party,  of^  a 
sraaU,  but  artful  and  enterprising  minority  of  the 
oommunity ;  and,  according  to  the  alternate  triumplis 
of  difiermit  parties,  to  make  the  public  administration 
the  mirror  of  the  ill-concerted  and  incongruous  pro- 
jects of  faction,  rather  than  the  organ  (^  jconsistent 
and  wholesome  plans,  digested  by  conmion  counsels, 
and  modified  by  mutual  interests. 

However  combinations  or  associations  of  the 
above  description  may  now  and  then  answer  popular 
ends,  they  are  likely,  in  the  course  of  time  and 
things,  to  become  potent  engines,  by  which  cunmng, 
ambitious  and  unprincipled  men,  will  be  enabled  to 
subvert  the  power  of  the  people  and  to  usurp  for 
themselves  the  reiub  of  government;  destroying 
afterwards  the  yery  engines  which  have  lifMI  them 
to  unjust  dominion. 

Towards  ike  preservation  of  your  goTemment,  and 
the  permanency  of  your  present  happy  state,  it  is 
requisite,  not  only  that  you  steadily  discountenance 
irregular  oppositions  to  its  acknowledged  authority, 
but  also  that  you  resist  with  care  the  spirit  of  inno- 
vation upon  its  principles,  however  specious  the  pre- 
texts. One  method  of  assault  may  be  to  eflect  in 
tbe  forms  of  the  constitution,  alterations  which  will 
impair  the  energy  of  the  system,  and  thus  to  under- 
mine what  cannot  be  directiy  overthrown.  In  all  the 
cbanges  to  which  you  may  he  invited,  remember,  that 
time  and  habit  are  at  least  as  necessary  to  fix  the 
tme  character  of  governments  as  of  other  human  in* 
atitatiotts;  that  experiaoce  is  ^  surest  standard  by 


whidi  to  test  tbs  real  tendeney  of  the  existiaf  oon 
stitution  of  a  country ;  that  facility  in  change  upon 
the  credit  of  mere  hypothesis  and  opiaiont  exposes 
to  perpetual  change  from  the  endless  variety  of  hy« 
pothesis  and  opinion;  and  remember,  especially* 
that  for  the  efficient  management  of  your  common 
interests  in  a  country  so  extensive  as  ours,  a  goveni- 
ment  of  as  much  vigour  as  is  consistent  with  the 
perfect  security  of  liberty,  is  indispensable.  Iitt)cr" 
ty  itself  will  find  in  such  a  govemmmit,  with  powers 
properiy  distributed  and  adjusted,  its  surest  guardian. 
It  is,  indeed,  litUe  else  than  a  name,  where  the  go- 
vernment is  too  feeble  to  withstand  the  enterprises 
of  faction,  to  confine  each  member  of  the  society 
within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  laws,  and  to  main- 
tain all  in  the  secure  and  tranquil  enjoyment  of  the 
rights  of  person  and  property. 

I  have  already  intimated  to  you  the  danger  of  par- 
ties in  the  state,  with  the  particular  reference  to  the 
founding  of  them  on  geographical  discriminations* 
Let  me  now  take  a  more  comprehensive  view,  aad 
warn  you  in  the  most  solemn  mannw  against  the 
baneful  effects  of  the  spirit  of  party  generally. 

This  spirit,  unfortunately,  is  inseparable  froai  our 
nature,  having  its  root  in  the  strongest  passions  of 
the  human  mind.  It  exists  under  different  shapes  in 
all  governments,  more  or  less  stifled,  controlled,  or 
repressed.  But  in  &ose  of  the  popular  form,  it  is 
seen  in  its  greatest  rankness,  and  is  traly  their  worst 
enemy. 

The  alternate  dominion  of  one  faction  over  ano- 
ther, sharpened  by  the  spirit  of  revenge  natural  to 
party  dissension,  which,  in  different  ages  and  eoan- 
tries,  has  perpetrated  the  most  horrid  enormities,  is 
itself  a  frigntfbl  despotism.  But  this  leads  at  length 
to  a  Ibrmid  and  permanent  despotism*  The  disocders 
and  miseries  which  result,  gradnally  iaeUne  the  minds 
of  men  to  seek  security  and  repose  in  ^m  absolute 
power  of  an  individual :  and,  sooner  or  later,  the  chief 
of  some  prevailing  factton,  more  able  or  BaS>re  foctu- 
nate  than  his  competitors,  tarns  this  disposition  to 
the  purposes  of  his  own  elevation,  on  the  rains  of 
public  liberty. 

Without  looking  forward  to  an  extremity  of  this 
kind,  (which,  nevertheless,  ou^t  not  to  be  eatirdT 
out  of  sight,)  the  common  and  eontinnal  miseliie& 
of  the  spirit  of  party  are  sufficient  to  make  it  ths 
interest  and  duty  of  a  wise  people  to  disooun^  and 
restrain  it 

It  serves  always  to  distract  the  public  councils  aad 
enfeeble  the  public  adnunistratimi.  It  agitates  the 
community  with  ill  founded  jeakmsies  and  falsa 
alarms;  kindles  the  animosity  of  one  part  against 
another;  foments  occasionally  riot  and  insuireetion; 
and  opens  the  door  to  fbreign  influence  and  coemp- 
tion, which  find  a  facilitated  access  to  the  govern- 
ment itsdf  through  the  channels  of  party  passions* 
Thus  the  policy  and  will  of  one  country  are  subjec- 
ted to  the  policy  and  will  of  another. 

There  is  an  opinion  that  parties  in  fiae  coandriea 
are  useful  checks  upon  tlie  administration  of  the  §k^ 
verament,  and  serve  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  liba^« 
This,  witliin  certain  limits,  is  probably  true :  aad  in 
governments  of  a  monarchical  cast,  patriotism  swy 
look  with  indulgence,  if  not  with  favonr,  upon  the 
spirit  of  party.  But  in  those  of  the  popidar  chano* 
ter,  in  governments  purely  dsctive,  it  is  a  spirit  nol 
to  be  encouraged.    From  tfaeir  natmral  tendencyt  il 
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U  eertlin  there  will  always  be  eiioti|li  of  ihk  spirit 
fot  every  salatary  parpoee.  And  tinere  being  eon- 
stent  danger  of  excess,  the  effort  ought  to  be,  bj 
force  of  public  opinion,  to  mitigate  and  assuage  it. 
A  fire  not  to  be  quenched,  it  demands  a  uniform  vi- 
gflance  to  prerent  its  bursting  into  a  flame,  lest,  in- 
stead of  warming,  it  should  consume. 

It  is  important,  likewise,  that  the  habits  of  tliink- 
ing,  in  a  free  country,  should  inspire  caution  in  those 
intrusted  with  its  adiministration,  to  confine  them- 
selres  within  their  respective  constitutional  spheres, 
avoiding,  in  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  one  depart- 
ment, to  encroach  upon  another.  The  spirit  of  en- 
croachment tends  to  consolidate  the  powers  of  all  the 
(kpartments  in  one,  and  thus  to  create,  whatever  the 
form  of  government,  a  real  despotism.  A  just  esti- 
mate of  that  love  of  power,  and  proneness  to  abuse 
it,  which  predominates  in  the  human  heart,  is  suffi- 
ctent  to  satisfy  us  of  the  truth  of  this  position.  The 
necessity  of  reciprocal  checks,  in  the  exercise  of 
polttical  power,  by  dividing  and  distributing  it  into 
different  depositories,  and  constituting  each  the  guar- 
dian of  public  weal  against  invasions  by  the  others, 
has  been  evinced  by  experiments  ancient  and  mo- 
dem ;  some  of  them  in  our  country  and  under  our 
own  eyes.  To  preserve  them  must  be  as  necessary 
as  to  institute  them.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  peo- 
[rile,  the  distribution  or  modificaticm  of  the  constitu- 
tioiial  powers  be  in  Miy  particular  wrong,  let  it  be 
corrected  by  an  amendment  in  the  way  which  the 
eonstitution  designates.  But  let  there  be  no  change 
by  usurpation ;  for  though  this,  in  One  instance,  may 
be  ^e  instrument  of  good,  it  is  the  customary  wea- 
pon by  which  free  governments  are  destroyed.  The 
precedent  must  always  greatly  overbalance,  in  per- 
manent evil,  any  partial  or  transient  benefit  which 
the  use  can  at  any  time  yield. 

Of  all  the  dispositions  and  h^its  which  lead  to 
poHtical  prosperity,  religion  and  morality  are  indis- 
pensable supports.  In  vain  would  that  man  claim 
the  tribute  of  patriotism,  who  should  labour  to  sub- 
vert Uiese  great  pillars  of  human  happiness,  these 
firmest  props  of  the  duties  of  men  and  citizens, 
llie  mere  polittcian,  equally  with  the  pious  man, 
ought  to  respect  and  to  cherisn  them.  A  volume  could 
not  trace  all  their  connexions  with  private  and  pub- 
lie  felicity.  Let  it  be  simply  asked,  where  is  the 
security  for  property,  for  reputation,  for  life,  if  the 
sense  of  religious  obligations  desert  the  oaths,  which 
are  the  instruments  of  investigation  in  courts  of  jus- 
tice T  And  let  us  with  caution  indulge  the  supposi- 
tion, that  morality  can  be  maintained  without  rdi- 
gion.  Whatever  may  be  conceded  to  the  influence 
6f  refined  education  on  minds  of  peculiar  structure, 
reason  and  experience  both  forbid  us  to  expect  that 
national  morality  can  prevafl  in  exclusion  of  reli- 
gious principle.  It  is  substantially  true,  that  virtue 
or  moraliw  »  a  necessary  spring  of  popular  govern- 
ment. The  rule  indeed  extends  with  more  or  less 
force  to  every  species  of  fVee  government.  Who 
that  is  a  sincere  friend  to  it  can  look  with  indiffer- 
ence upon  attempts  to  shake  the  foundation  of  the 
Akbric.  ^ 

Promote,  then,  as  an  object  of  primary  importance, 
iflstitwtions  for  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge. 
In  proportion  as  the  structure  of  a  government  gives 
fsree  to  pnbHc  opinion,  it  is  essential  that  public 
eptaion  should  be  enlightened. 


rity,  eherish  public  credit  Oae  method  of  p«anff<- 
vingit,  is  to  use  it  as  speriBgly  as  posnfaW;  avtoad- 
ing  occasions  of  expense  by  eultivBtifig  pease  ;  bmt 
remembering  dso  laal  timely  disbuieenMBt«  ta  prs- 
pare  for  dang«*  frequently  prevent  much  greater  di»- 
bursements  to  repel  it;  avoiding  likewise  die  mctmr 
mulation  of  debt,  not  only  by  shunning  occasions  of 
expense,  but  by  vigorous  exertions,  in  time  of  peaee, 
to  discharge  the  debts  which  unavoidaUe  wacs  mey 
have  occasioned;  not  ungenerously  throwing  upon  poe- 
terity  the  burden  which  we  ourselves  ought  to  beer. 
The  execution  of  these  maxims- beliHigs  to  your  re- 
presentatives ;  but  it  is  neeessary  that  public  opinioii 
should  co-operate.  To  fMHlitate  to  them  the  perfor- 
mance of  their  duty,  it  is  essential  that  you  should 
practically  bear  in  mind,  that  towards  the  payoMaC 
of  debts  mere  must  be  revenue ;  that  to  have  reveeae 
there  must  be  taxes ;  that  no  taxes  ean  be  devised 
which  are  not  more  or  less  inconvenient  and  nnplee- 
sant;  that  the  intrinsic  embarrassment  inseparable 
from  the  selection  of  the  proper  object,  (which  is 
always  a  choice  of  difficulties,)  ought  to  be  a  deci- 
sive motive  for  a  candid  construction  of  the  conduct 
of  the  government  in  making  it,  and  for  a  spirit  of 
acquiescence  in  the  measures  for  obtaining  revenue, 
wldch  the  public  exigencies  msy  at  any  time  die* 
tate. 

Observe  good  faith  and  justice  towards  att  nations ; 
cultivate  peace  and  harmony  with  alL  Seligioa  and 
morality  enjoin  this  conduct :  and  can  it  be  that  good 
policy  does  not  equally  enjoin  it!  It  wHl  be  wordiy 
of  a  free,  enlightened,  and  at  no  distant  period,  a  great 
nation,  to  give  to  mankind  the  magnanimous  and  too 
novel  exam]de  of  a  people  always  guided  by  an  «c- 
alted  j  ustice  and  bene vdence.  Who  can  doubt  that  in 
the  course  of  time  and  things,  die  fruits  of  suchapiaa 
would  richly  repay  any  temporary  advantages  whioh 
might  be  lost  by  a  steady  adherence  to  it!  Can  it  be 
that  providence  has  not  c<mnected  the  permanent  fe- 
licity of  a  nation  widi  its  virtue  f  The  experimeet 
at  least  is  recommended  by  every  sentiment  which 
ennobles  human  nature.  Alas !  is  it  rendered  impos- 
sible by  its  vices  t 

In  the  execution  of  such  a  plan,  nothing  is  mere 
essential  than  that  permanent  inveterate  anl^ia- 
thies  against  particular  nations,  and  passionate  au 
tachment  for  others,  should  be  excluded ;  and  that 
in  place  of  them,  just  and  amicable  feelings  towards 
all  should  be  cultivated.  The  nation,  which  indul- 
ges towards  another  an  habitual  hatred,  or  an  habit- 
ual fondness,  is  in  some  degree  a  slave.  It  is  a  dave 
to  its  animosity  or  to  its  Sections,  eidier  of  whiek 
is  sufficient  to  lead  it  astray  from  its  duty  and  its 
interest.  Antipathy  in  one  nation  against  another, 
disposes  each  more  readily  to  offer  insult  and  injury* 
to  lay  hold  of  slight  causes  of  umbrage,  and  to  oe 
haugnty  and  intractable,  when  accidental  or  trifling 
occasions  of  dispute  occur.  Hence  frequent  ecH^ 
sions,  obstinate,  envenomed  and  bloody  e^mtests. 
The  nation,  prompted  by  ill-wHl  and  resentment, 
sometimes  impels  to  war  the  government,  eontmy 
to  the  best  calculations  of  pdicy.  The  government 
sometimes  participates  in  the  national  pr^>ensity, 
and  adopts  through  passion,  what  reason  would  re- 
ject ;  at  other  times,  it  makes  the  animosity  of  As 
nation  subservient  to  projeets  ef  hosliHty  lastifBtod 
by  pride,  ambttMm and  other i'  ' 
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TIm  PMMS69  0IIBB9  ffooM'tiiMB  perfaaps  tho 
lijbertf  of  nadoiu  have  been  the  yictim.  So  like- 
wiee*  a  passionate  attachment  of  one  nation  for  ano- 
iher  prcMiuces  a  variety  of  evih.  Sjrmpathy  for  the 
fevonrite  nation,  facilitating  the  illusion  of  an  imagi- 
aary  common  interest,  in  cases  where  no  real  com- 
Bon  interest  exists,  and  infusing  into  one  the  enmi- 
ties of  the  other,  betrays  the  former  into  a  participa- 
tion in  the  quarrels  and  wars  of  the  latter,  without 
adequate  inducement  or  justification.  It  leads  also 
to  concessions  to  the  favourite  nation,  of  privileges 
denied  to  others,  which  is  apt  doubly  to  injure  the 
nation  making  the  concessions,  by  unnecessarily  part- 
ing with  what  ought  to  have  been  retained ;  and  by 
exciting  jealousy,  ill*will,  and  a  disposition  to  reta- 
liate, in  the  parties  from  whom  equal  privileges  are 
withheld:  and  it  gives  to  ambitious,  corrupted,  or 
deluded  citizens,  (who  devote  themselves  to  the 
favourite  nation,)  facility  to  betray  or  sacrifice  the 
interests  of  their  own  country,  without  odium,  some- 
times even  with  popularity ;  gilding  with  the  appear- 
ances of  a  virtuous  sense  of  obligations,  commenda^ 
ble  deference  for  public  opinion,  or  a  laudable  zeal 
for  public  good,  the  base  or  foolish  compliances  of 
amlntion,  corruption  or  infatuation. 

As  avenues  to  foreign  influence  in  innumerable 
ways,  such  attachments  are  particularly  alarming  to 
the  truly  enlightened  and  independent  patriot.  How 
many  opportunities  do  they  afford  to  tamper  with 
domestic  factions,  to  practise  the  arts  of  seduction, 
to  mislead  public  opinion,  to  influence  or  awe  the 
public  councils  !  Such  an  attachment  of  a  small  or 
weak,  towards  a  great  and  powerful  nation,  dooms 
the  fbrmer  to  be  the  satellite  of  the  latter. 

Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign  influence, 
ri  conjure  you  to  believe  roe,  fellow  citizens,)  the 
jealousy  of  a  free  people  ought  to  be  constantly 
awake;  since  history  and  experience  prove  that 
foreign  influence  is  one  of  the  most  baneful  foes  of 
republican  government.  But  that  jealousy,  to  be 
ni^ul,  must  be  impartial;  else  it  becomes  the  in- 
strument of  the  very  influence  to  be  avoided,  instead 
of  a  defence  against  it.  Excessive  partiality  for  one 
foreign  nation,  and  excessive  dislike  for  another, 
cause  those  whom  they  actuate  to  see  danger  only 
on  one  side,  and  serve  to  veil  and  even  second  the 
arts  of  influence  on  the  other.  Real  patriots,  who 
may  resist  the  intrigues  of  the  fkvourite,  are  liable 
to  become  suspected  and  odious ;  while  its  tools  and 
dupes  usurp  the  applause  and  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple, to  surrender  their  interests. 

The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us,  in  regard  to  for- 
eign nations,  is,  in  extending  our  commercial  rela- 
tiofis,  to  have  with  them  as  little  political  connec- 
tion as  possible.  So  far  as  we  have  already  formed 
engagements,  let  them  be  fulfilled  with  perfect  good 
faith.     Her<)  let  us  stop. 

£urope  has  a  set  of  primary  interests,  which  to  us 
have  none,  or  a  very  remote  relation.  Hence  she 
most  be  engaged  in  frequent  controversies,  the  cau- 
ses of  which  are  essentially  foreign  to  our  concerns. 
Hence,  therefbre,  it  must  be  unwise  in  us  to  impli- 
cate ourselves  by  artificial  ties  in  the  ordinary  vicis- 
sHodes  of  her  politics,  or  the  ordinary  combinations 
and  collisions  of  her  friendships  or  enmities.  Our 
deteehed  and  distant  situation  invites  and  enables  us 
to  pursue  a  different  course.  If  we  remain  one  peo- 
|Aa,  imder  an  efficient  goremment,  the  period  is  not 
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far  efl^^hen  we  raa^^  defy  ntaterial  injury  tr>m  e9c 
temal  annoyance ;  when  we  may  take  such  an  atti- 
tude as  will  cause  the  neutrality  we  may  at  any  time 
resolve  upon,  to  be  scrupulously  respected;  whot 
belligereiit  nations,  under  the  impossibility  of  mak- 
ing acquisitions  upon  us,  will  not  lightly  hazard  tfat 
giving  us  provocation ;  when  we  may  choose  peace 
or  war  as  our  interest,  guided  by  justice,  shaD  counsel. 

Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so  peculiar  a  situ^ 
tion  ?  Why  quit  our  own  to  stand  upon  foreign  ground  ? 
Why,  by  interweaving  our  destiny  with  that  of  any 
part  of  Europe,  entan^e  our  peace  and  prosperity  ia 
the  toils  of  European  ambition,  rivalship,  interest, 
humour,  or  caprice. 

It  is  our  true  policy  to  steer  dear  of  permanent 
alliances  with  any  portion  of  the  foreign  world ;  so 
far,  I  mean,  as  we  are  now  at  liber^jr  to  do  it ;  for  let 
me  not  be  understood  as  capable  of"^  patronizing  infi- 
delity to  existing  engagements.  I  hold  the  maxim 
no  less  applicable  to  public  than  to  private  affairs, 
that  honesty  is  always  the  best  policy.  I  repeat  it, 
therefore,  let  those  engagements  be  observed  in  their 
genuine  sense.  But  in  my  opinion,  it  is  unnecessa- 
ry  and  would  be  unwise  to  extend  them. 

Taking  care  always  to  keep  ourselvea,  by  suitable 
establishments,  in  a  respectable  defensive  posture, 
we  may  safely  trust  to  temporary  alliances  for  extra* 
ordinary  emergencies. 

Harmony  and  a  liberal  intercourse  with  all  nations, 
are  recommended  by  policy,  humanity  and  interest. 
But  even  our  commercial  policy  should  hold  an 
equal  and  impartial  hand ;  neither  seeking'or  granting 
exclusive  favours  or  preferences;  consulting  the 
natural  course  of  things ;  diffusing  and  diver8if3ring 
by  gentle  means  the  streams  of  commerce,  but  for- 
cing nothing ;  establishing,  with  powers  so  disposed, 
in  order  to  give  trade  a  stable  course,  to  define  the 
rights  of  our  merchants,  and  to  enable  the  govern- 
ment to  support  them,  conventional  rules  of  inter- 
course, the  best  that  present  circumstances  and  mu- 
tual opinion  will  permit,  but  temporary,  ^d  liable  to 
be  from  time  to  time  abandoned  or  varied,  as  expe- 
rience and  circumstances  shall  dictate;  constantly 
keeping  in  view,  that  it  is  folly  in  one  nation  to  look 
for  disinterested  favours  from  another ;  that  it  must 
pay  with  a  portion  of  its  independence  for  whatever 
It  may  accept  under  that  character;  that  by  such 
acceptance,  it  may  place  itself  in  the  condition  of 
having  given  equivalents  for  nominal  favours,  and 
yet  of  facing  reproached  with  ingratitude  for  not  giv- 
ing more.  There  can  be  no  greater  error  than  to 
expect  or  calculate  upon  red  favours  from  nation  to 
nation.  It  is  an  illusion  which  experience  must  cure 
— which  a  just  pride  ought  to  discard. 

In  offering  to  you,  my  countrymen,  these  counsels 
of  an  old  and  dfectionate  friend,  I  dare  not  hope 
they  will  make  the  strong  and  lasting  impression  I 
coidd  wish ;  that  they  will  control  the  usual  correni 
of  the  passions,  or  prevent  our  nation  from  nmninf 
the  course  which  has  hitherto  marked  the  destiny  of 
nations !  but,  if  I  may  oven  flatter  myself,  that  they 
may  be  productive  of  some  partial  benefit,  some 
occasional  good ;  that  they  may  now  and  then  neat 
to  moderate  the  fury  of  party  spirit ;  *to  warn  againal 
the  mischiefs  of  foreign  intrigue ;  to  guard  aipinel 
the  impostures  of  pretended  patriotism  1  this  Iwpe 
will  be  a  fuU  recompense  for  the  solicitude  for  yonr 
welfare,  by  which  they  have  beea  dictated. 
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Hew  &r,  in  the  disehftrge  of  ray  oildfll  datiM,  I 
have  been  guided  by  the  principlet  which  have  been 
delineated,  duB  public  recorde  and  other  evideneea  ef 
my  conduct  moat  witneaa  to  you  and  to  the  wotlcL 
To  myeelf,  the  assurance  of  my  own  conscience  ifi, 
that  I  have  at  least  believed  myself  to  be  guided  by 
them. 

In  relation  to  the  still  subsisting  war  in  Europe, 
ray  proclamation  of  the  22nd  of  April,  1798,  is  the 
index  to  my  plan.  Sanctioned  by  your  approving 
voice,  and  by  that  of  your  representatives  in  both 
houses  of  Congress,  the  spirit  of  that  measure  has 
continually  governed  me,  uninfluenced  by  any  at- 
tempts to  deter  or  divert  me  from  it. 

Ailer  a  deliberate  examination,  with  the  aid  of  the 
best  lights  I  could  obtain,  I  was  well  satisfied  that 
our  country,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
had  a  right  to  take,  and  was  bound  in  duty  and  inte- 
rest, to  take  a  neutral  position.  Having  taken  it,  I 
determined,  as  far  as  should  depend  on  me,  to  main- 
tain it  with  moderation,  perseverance  and  firmness. 
The  considerations  which  respect  the  right  to  hold 
this  conduct,  it  is  not  necessary  on  this  occasion  to 
detail.  I  will  only  observe,  that  according  to  my 
understanding  of  ue  matter,  that  right,  so  far  from 
being  deniecT  by  any  of  the  belligerent  powers,  has 
been  virtually  admitted  by  ail. 

The  duty  of  holding  a  neutral  conduct  may  be 
inferred  without  any  thing  more,  from  the  obligation 
which  justice  and  humanity  impose  on  every  nation, 
in  cases  in  which  it  is  free  to  act,  to  maintain  invio- 
late, the  relations  of  peace  and  amiQr  towards  other 
nations. 

The  inducements  of  interest  for  obeerving  that 
conduct  will  be  best  referred  to  your  own  reflections 
and  experience.  With  me,  a  predominant  motive 
lias  been  to  endeavour  to  gain  time  to  our  eountry  to 
setde  and  mature  its  yet  recent  institutions,  and  to 
progress,  without  interruption,  to  that  degree  of 
strength  and  consistency,  which  is  necessary  to 
give  it,  humanly  speaking,  the  command  of  its  own 
fortunes. 

'J^hough  in  reviewing  the  incidents  of  my  admin- 
istration, I  am  nnconecious  of  intentional  error,  I  am 
neverthel^s  too  sensible  of  my  defects,  not  to  think 
it  probable  that  1  may  have  committed  many  errors. 
Whatever  they  may  be,  I  fervently  beseech  the  Al- 
mighty  to  avert  or  mitigate  the  evils  to  which  they 
may  tend.  I  shall  also  carry  with  me  the  hope  that 
nry  country  will  never  cease  to  view  them  with  in- 
dulgence ;  and  that,  after  forty-five  years  of  my  life 
dedicated  to  its  service,  with  an  upright  zeal,  the 
^MiltB  of  incompetent  abilities  will  be  consigned  to 
oblivion,  as  myself  must  soon  be  to  the  mansions  of 
l«s^ 

Relying  on  itiv  kindness  in  this  as  in  other  things, 
and  actuated  with  that  fervent  love  towards  it 
which  is  so  natural  to  a  man  who  views  in  it  the 
native  soil  of  himself  and  his  progenitors  for  several 
generations.  I  anticipate  witli  pleasing  expectation 
that  retreat,  in  which  I  promise  myself  to  realize, 
without  alloy,  the  sweet  enjoyment  of  p^urtaking  in 
tiw  midat  of  my  feUow  citizens  the  ben^in  influence 
of  ffood  htws  under  a  free  government ;  the  ever  fa- 
vaante  ob^aet  if  my  heart,  and  the  happy  reward,  as 
I  Hvst,  of  our  mutoal  cares,  labours  and  dang^rs^ 
G.  WASHINGTON. 

Vmicd  8t4a€^,  IJik  >yliiiii«v  ITSa. 


POCAHONTAS-SofB,  li94--DiKi,  1617. 

Intim ATBJLT  coudected  with  the  hiatoiy  of  Captaia 
John  Smith,  by  whose  intn^di^  and  peraeveraiica 
the  colony  at  Virginia  was  permanenUy  settled,  is 
Pocahontas,  the  daughter  of  the  chief  Powhatan 
whose  original  Indian  name  was  WahanaonacocL 
Her  connexion  with  American  history,  conunea- 
ces  when  she  waa  about  fourteen  years  of  age, 
and  the  occasion  which  called  forth  the  energiea  of 
her  character  was  the  capture  of  Captain  Smith  in 
the  year  1 607.  Captain  Smith  having  refused  wh3a 
a  prisoner,  to  assist  in  destroying  Jamestown,  %^ 
was  led  from  place  to  place  by  the  Indians  and  hmif 
iug  been  shown  to  the  diflerent  nations  of  the  4^ 
minions  of  Powhatan,  the  Indians  proceeded  to  dw 
king.  Here  more  than  two  hundred  of  those  gnra 
courtiers  stood  wondering  at  him,  as  he  had  been 
a  monster,  till  Powhatan  and  his  trayae  had  mi 
themselves  in  their  greatest  braveries:  the  chuC 
waa  seated  before  a  fire,  upon  a  seat  like  a  bedstoaj^ 
having  on  a  robe  of  rackoon  skins^  '*  and  all  dw 
tayles  hanging  by."  On  each  side  of  liim  sat  l| 
young  woman ;  and  upon  each  side  of  the  hnnnp 
two  rows  of  men,  and  with  as  many  women  behind 
them.  These  last  had  their  heads  and  shouldeia 
painted  red — some  of  whose  heads  were  adoraed 
with  white  down;  and  about  their  necka  whue 
beads.  On  Smidi's  being  brought  into  the  presence 
of  Powhatan,  all  present  joined  in  a  great  about. 
'^  The  queen  of  Apamaiuck  waa  appointed  to  bring 
him  water  to  wash  his  hands,  and  another  bn>u|^ 
him  a  bunch  of  feathers,  instead  of  a  towel,  to  dry 
them."  Then«  having  feasted  him  ai^ain,  ''after 
their  best  barbarous  n^anaer  they  could,  a  long  con- 
SttUation  was  held,  but  the  conclusion,  was,  two 
great  stones  were  brou^tbeibre  Powhatan — then  as 
many  as  could  lay  hands  on  him,  dragged  him  to 
them  and  thereon  laid  hia  head,  and  b^ng  ready, 
with  their  clubs,  1o  beat  out  his  brains»  Pocahontas 
the  king*s  dearest  daughter,  when  no  entreaty  could 
prevail,  got  his  head  in  her  arm^,  and  laid  ber  own 
upon  his,  to  save  him  from  death." 

Povirhatan  was  unable  to  resist  the  extraordinary 
solicitations  and  sympathetic  entreatiea  of  his  kind- 
hearted  little  daughter^  and  thm  was  saved  the  life 
of  Captain  Smith ;  a  character,  who,  without  this  as- 
tonishing deliverance,  was  sufficiently  renowned  for 
escapes  and  adventures. 

The  old  sachem,  having  set  the  sentence  of  doath 
aside,  made  up  his  mind  to  employ  Smith  as  an  tf- 
tisan  ;  to  make,  for  himself,  robe^  shoes,  bovra,  ar* 
rows,  and  pots ;  and,  for  Pocahontas,  bells,  bead^ 
and  copper  trinkets,  but  he  was  soon  liberated. 

Soon  after,  the  difficulties  between  Powhatan  and 
the  English  having  been  adjusted,  we  find  Poeahon* 
tas  bringing  provL^ons  almost  every  other  d^  ta 
Jamestown.  This  state  of  things  however  didaol 
continue  long,  and  in  1608,  Powhatan  having  bo«i 
detected  in  a  plot  against  the  colonists,  his  daqg;|i- 
ter  came  with  presents  to  excuse  him,  piretending 
that  the  mischief  was  done  by  his  ungovernable 
chiefs.  South  accepted  ber  modiatioOj  rdeased  his 
prisoners  and  thua  peace  was  again  restcned,  bst  it 
was  soon  broken.  Powhatan  having  been  foiled  in 
nmnerous  artifices  against  the  aettiers,  resolved  !• 
foil  upon  them  in  their  fiabina.    But  hom  afaia 
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[Portrait  of  Pocahontas.] 


Pocahontas  saved  the  lives  of  Smith  and  his  attend- 
ants. She  came  alone  in  a  dismal  and  wintry  night 
through  the  woods  and  informed  Smith  of  her  fa- 
ther's design.  For  this  most  signal  favour  ho  offered 
her  such  rich  articles  as  he  thought  would  please  her : 
but  she  would  accept  of  nothing  and  with  tears  stand- 
inf  in  her  eyes,  said  if  her  father  should  see  her 
with  any  thing,  he  would  suspect  what  she  had 
done,  and  instant  death  would  be  her  reward ;  she 
then  retired  by  herself  into  the  woods. 

The  following  incidents  in  regard  to  the  life  of 
this  heroick  female  are  from  Drake's  Biography  and 
History  of  the  Indians  of  North  America,  a  work  of 
great  value.     Mr.  Drake  remarks : — 

"While  Captain  Smith  was  upon  an  expedition  in- 
to the  country,  with  an  intention  of  surprising  Pow- 
hatan, there  happened  a  melancholy  accident  at 
home,  to  a  boat's  crew,  which  had  been  sent  out  in 
very  severe  weather,  by  one  who  was  impatient- to 
have  the  direction  of  matters.  In  the  boat  were 
Captain  Waldo^^^iaster  Scrivener,  the  projector  of 
the  expedition  .fxv,  Anthony  Gosnold,  brother  of  the 
well-kno{F«r^Sartholomew  Gosnold,  and  eight  others. 
By  the  sinking  of  the  boat,  these  all  perished,  ai\d 
none  knew  what  had  become  of  them,  until  their  bod- 
ies wore  found  by  the  Indians.  The  very  men  on 
whom  Smith  depended  to  remain  at  the  fort  for  his 


succour,  in  case  he  sent  for  them,  were  among  th# 
number.  Therefore,  to  prevent  the  failure  of  this 
expedition,  somebody  must  be  sent  to  apprize  Smith 
of  the  catastrophe.  None  volunteered  for  the  hazard* 
dous  sen'ice,  but  Mr.  Richard  Wuffin,  who  waa 
obliged  to  undertake  it  alone.  This  was  a  time 
when  Powhatan  was  very  insolent,  and  urged  daily 
the  killing  of  Smith  upon  his  men.  Nevertheless, 
after  many  difficulties,  he  arrived  at  Werowocomoco. 
Here  he  found  himself  amid  preparations  for  war, 
and  in  still  greater  danger  than  he  had  yet  been. 
But  Pocahontas  appeared  as  his  saviour.  Knowing 
the  intention  of  the  warriours  to  kill  him,  she  first 
secreted  him  in  the  woods,  and  then  directed  those 
who  sought  him  in  an  opposite  direction  from  that  he 
had  gone  ;  so,  by  this  means,  he  escaped,  and  got 
safe  to  Smith  at  Pamunkey.  This  was  in  the  win* 
ter  of  1609. 

*' We  next  hear  of  her  saving  the  life  of  Henry  Spil- 
man,  who,  was  one  of  thirty  that  went  to  trade,  up- 
on the  confidence  of  Powhatan,  but  all  of  whom, 
except  Spilman,  were  killed  by  his  people. 

''  From  1609,  the  time  Smith  left  the  country,  untl) 
1611,  Pocahontas  was  not  seen  at  Jamestown.  At 
this  time,  she  was  treacherously  taken  prisoner  by 
Captain  Argal,  and  kept  by  the  English  to  prevent 
Powhatan  ttom  doing  them  injuiy,  and  to  extort  a 
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great  ranBom  from  faiin,  and  unth  terms  of  peace  as 
they  should  dictate.  At  the  time  she  was  betrayed 
into  the  hands  of  Captain  Arsal,  she  was  in  the 
Beighbonrhood  of  the  chief  of  Potomack,  whoee 
name  was  Japazaws,  a  particular  friend  of  the  En- 
riish,  and  an  old  acquaintance  of  Captain  Smith. 
Whether  she  had  taken  up  her  residence  here,  or 
whether  she  was  here  only  upon  a  visit,  we  me  not 
mfbnned.  But  some  have  conjectured,  that  she  re- 
tired here  soon  after  Smith's  departure,  that  she 
might  not  witness  the  frequent  murdess  of  the  ill- 
goremed  English,  at  Jamestown.  Cqitain  Anpil 
was  in  the  Potomack  riTer,  for  the  purpose  of  trade, 
with  his  ship,  when  he  learned  that  Pocahontas  was 
in  the  neighbourhood.  WheAer  Japazaws  had  ac- 
quired his  treachery  from  his  intercourse  with  the 
English,  or  whether  it  were  natural  to  his  disposi- 
tion, we  will  not  undertake  to  decide  here ;  but  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  he  was  ready  to  practise  it,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Argal :  and  for  a  copper  ketUe  for  him- 
self, and  a  few  toys  for  his  sqoaw,  he  enticed  the 
innocent  girl  on  board  Argal's  ship,  and  betrayed  her 
into  his  lumds.  It  was  effected,  however,  without 
eompulsion,  by  the  aid  of  his  squaw.  The  captain 
had  previously  promised  that  no  hurt  should  befall 
her,  and  that  she  should  be  treated  with  all  tender- 
ness. This  circumstance  should  go  as  far  as  it  may 
to  eicuse  Japazaws.  The  plot  to  get  her  on  board 
was  well  contrived.  Knowing  that  she  had  no  curi- 
osity to  see  a  shipj  having  beK»re  seen  many,  Japa- 
iaws*s  wife  pretended  great  anxiety  to  see  one,  but 
would  not  go  on  board  unless  Pocahontas  would  ac- 
company her.  To  this  she  consented,  but  with 
some  hesitation.  The  attention  with  which  they 
were  received  on  board  soon  dissipated  all  fears,  and 
Pocahontas  soon  strayed  from  her  betrayers  into  the 
gun-room.  The  captain,  watching  his  opportunity, 
UM  her  she  was  a  prisoner.  When  her  <:onfine- 
ment  was  known  to  Japazaws  and  his  wife,  they 
feigned  more  lamentation  than  she  did,  to  keep  her 
m  ignorance  of  the  plot ;  and,  after  receiving  the 
price  of  their  perfidy,  were  sent  ashore,  and  Argal, 
with  his  pearl  of  great  price  sailed  for  Jamestown. 
On  being  informed  of  the  reason  why  she  was  thus 
captivated,  her  grief,  by  degrees  subsided. 

The  first  step  of  the  English,  was  to  inform  Pow- 
hatan of  the  captivity  of  his  daughter,  and  to  de- 
mand of  him  their  men,  guns  and  tools,  which  he 
and  his  people  had,  from  time  to  time,  taken  and 
stolen  ft^m  them.  This  unexpected  news  threw 
the  old,  stern,  calculating  chief  into  a  great  dilem- 
ma, and  what  course  to  take  he  knew  not ;  hence  ii 
was  three  months  before  he  returned  any  answer. 
At  the  end  of  this  time,  by  iho  advice  of  his  council, 
he  sent  back  seven  Englishmen,  with  each  a  ^n 
which  had  been  spoiled,  and  this  answer:  tnat 
when  they  should  return  his  daughter,  he  would 
make  full  satisfaction,  and  give  them  five  hundred 
bushels  of  com,  and  be  their  friond  for  ever ;  that  he 
had  no  more  guns  to  return,  the  rest  being  lost. 
The^  sent  him  word,  that  they  would  not  restore 
her,  until  he  had  complied  with  their  demand ;  and 
that,  as  for  the  guns,  mey  did  not  believe  they  were 
lost.  Seeing  the  determination  of  the  English,  or 
'his  inability  to  satisfy  them,  was,  we  apprehend, 
the  reason  why  they  **  heard  no  more  from  him  for  a 
long  time  after.** 

In  the  spring^  the  year  1613,  Shr Thomas  Dale 


took  Pocahotttas,  and  went,  with  a  ship,  op  Pow- 
I  hataa^  fKer  to  Werowocomoco,  the  residence  of 
her  father,  in  hopes  to  efifect  an  exchange,  and 
bring  about  a  peace.  Powhatan  was  not  at  home, 
and  they  met  with  nothing  but  bravadoes,  and  a  dis- 
position to  fight,  from  all  the  Indians  they  saw.  Af- 
ter burning  many  of  their  habitations,  and  giving 
out  threats,  some  of  the  Indians  came  and  made 
peace,  as  they  called  it,  which  opened  the  way  for 
two  of  Pocahontas's  brothers  to  come  on  board  the 
ship.  Their  py  at  seeing  their  sister  may  be  im- 
agined. 

A  particular  friendship  had  some  time  existed  be- 
tween Pocahontas  and  a  worthy  young  Englishman, 
by  the  name  of  John  Rolfe ;  which,  at  length,  growing 
into  a  sincere  attachment,  and  being  mutual  between 
then,  he  made  known  his  desire  to  take  her  for  his 
companion.  Thid  being  highly  approved  of  by  Sir 
Thomas  Dale,  and  other  gentlemen  of  high  standing 
and  authority,  a  consummation  was  soon  agreed  up- 
on. Acquainting  her  brothers  with  her  distermina- 
tion,  it  soon  came  to  the  knowledge  of  her  father  al- 
so ;  who,  as  highly  approving  of  it  as  the  English, 
immediately  sent  Opachisco,  her  uncle,  and  two  of 
his  sons,  to  witness  the  perjformance,  and  to  act  as 
her  servants  upon  the  occasion  :  and,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  April,  1613,  the  marriage  was  solemn^ed 
according  to  appointment.  Powhatan  was  now 
their  friend  in  reality;  and  a  friendly  intercourse 
commenced,  which  was  continued,  Mrithout  much 
interruption,  until  his  death. 

Pocahontas  lived  happily  with  her  husband,  and 
became  a  believer  in  the  Kn^sh  religion,  and  ex- 
pressed no  desire  to  live  again  among  those  of  her 
own  nation.  When  Sir  Thomas  Dale  returned  to 
England,  in  1616,  Pocahontas  accompanied  him, 
with  her  husband,  and  several  other  young  natives. 
They  arrived  at  Plymouth  on  the  twelfth  of  June 
of  that  year.  She  met  with  much  attention  in  that 
country,  being  taken  to  court  by  the  X»rd  and  Lady 
Delaware,  and  others  of  distinction.  She,  was,  at 
this  time,  called  the  Lady  Rebecca.  Her  mee^g 
with  Captain  Smith  was  affecting ;  more  especisSy 
as  she  thought  herself,  and  very  justly,  no  doubt,  too 
slightly  noticed  by  him,  which  caused  her  much 
grief.  Owing  to  the  barbarous  nonsense  of  the  times. 
Smith  did  not  wish  her  to  call  him  fkther,  being  afraid 
of  giving  offence  to  royalty,  by  assuming  to  be  father  < 
of  a  king's  daughter.  Yet  he  did  not  intend  any 
cause  of  offence,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  make 
her  happy.  At  their  first  interview,  after  remaining 
silent  some  time,  she  said  to  him  :  **  You  promised 
my  father,  that  what  was  yours  should  be  his ;  and 
that  you  and  he  would  be  all  one.  Being  a  btranger 
in  our  country,  you  called  Powhatan  father ;  and  I 
for  the  same  reason,  will  now  call  you  so.  Yoe  • 
were  not  afraid  to  come  into  my  father's  country, 
and  strike  fear  into  every  body  but  myself;  and  are 
you  here  afraid  to  let  me  call  you  father  ?  I  teB 
you,  then,  I  will  call  you  father,  and  you  shall  call 
me  child ;  and  so  I  will  for  ever  be  of  your  kindred 
and  country.  They  always  toW^^v\CA^|  jqq  ^gp^ 
dead,  and  I  knew  not  otherwise,  till  ^  *nme  to  Plyio* 
outh.  But  Powhatan  commanded  TomodffQo  to  seek 
you  out,  and  know  the  truth,  because  your  country- 
men are  much  given  to  Ivrng.**  ^ 

"The  useful  and  worthy  young  Pocahontas,  benig 
about  to  embark  for  her  native  country,  in  the  begin 
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hSmk  of  tUa  ]r«ar  1017,  fen  mok  «l  Gmvesend,  aad 
diM  ;  famnng  attaiiied  only  tke  mge  •f  22  yean.  Sbe 
Mi  one  son,  whoM  name  was  Thoaias  Kolfe,  very 
ymiAg ;  and  whom  Sir  Lewis  Sleidiley,  of  PlyaMHiih, 
id^shid  to  be  left  with  him,  that  he  might  direct  his 
education.  But,  from  the  unmanly  part  this  gentle- 
«Ban  todc  against  the  imfoTtu&ate  Raleigh,  he  was 
teoitght  into  such  merited  disrepute,  that  he  found 
bimself  obliged  to  turn  all  his  attention  to  his  own 
preservatton ;  and  the  son  of  Pocahontas  was  taken 
to  I^ioodon,  and  there  educated  by  his  uncle,  Mr 
Hmry  Rolfe.  He  afterward  came  to  America,  to 
the  native  country  of  his  mother,  where  he  became 
a  gentleman  of  great  distinction,  and  possessed  an 
am^e  fortune.  He  left  an  only  daughter,  who  mar- 
ried Colonel  Robert  Boiling,  and  died,  leaving  an  on- 
ly  son,  Major  John  Bolting,  who  was  the  father  of 
Colonel  John  Boiling,  and  several  daughters ;  one 
of  whom  married  Ck>lonel  Richard  Randolph,  from 
whom  are  descended  those  bearing  that  name  in 
Virginia,  at  this  day.^ 
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CHARLES  CARROLL. 

Charles  Carroll;  of  Carrollton,  was  bom  on  the 
twentieth  of  September,  1737,  at  AnnapoUs,  in  the 
state  of  Maryland.  He  descended  from  a  highly 
respectable  Irish  family,  who  had  emigrated  to  this 
country  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  and  were 
distinguished  as  patriots  in  the  troubles  of  the  colony, 
which  soon  after  that  period  sprung  up.  For  a 
while,  the  Catholicks  were  persecuted,  and  deprived 
of  the  right  of  suffrage ;  but,  by  a  manly  resistance 
to  tyranny,  they  were  restored  to  the  privileges 
granted  to  them  by  charter. 

At  a  very  Qarly  age  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carroll- 
ton,  was  sent  to  St.  Omers,  to  be  educated ;  from 
thence,  after  a  short  time,  he  was  removed  to  Rheims, 
to  the  coUege  of  Louis  Le  Grand ;  and  from  thence 


looaoof  dxabfttiaadtnlions  in  France  for  the  stud^ 
of  civil  law.  After  becoming  well  versed  in  this 
8ci«ii(;e,  more  calculated  than  any  other  to  expand 
the  mind  for  the  recepdoa  and  discussion  of  great 
poUtical  trudis,  he  passed  over  to  London,  and  com- 
menced his  term  at  the  Temple  for  the  study  of  com- 
mon law.  This  study  sharpens  the  wits,  aiid  opens 
the  great  fountain  of  Ang^o  Saxon  liberty  to  the  pa- 
tient investigator  of  Engtish  history.  After  finishing 
his  studies  and  his  travels,  he  returned  to  hb  native 
land  at  the  ripe  age  of  twenty-seven,  and  was  hailed 
by  the  best  judges  as  a  well-read  scholar  and  an  ac- 
complished gentleman.  Foreign  courts  had  not 
damped  his  love  of  Uberty.  At  this  period  the  dis- 
cussions with  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies, 
npon  great  points  of  national  law,  had  commenced, 
and  soon  were  carried  on  with  great  warmth  and 
pertinacity  by  both  parties.  Mr.  Carroll  did  not 
hesitate  for  a  moment,  but  took  side  with  the  lovers 
of  liberty.  He  wielded  a  ready  pen,  and  it  was 
soon  engaged  in  the  glorious  cause.  Like  others, 
he  for  some  time  did  not  wish  to  be  known ;  but  his 
writings  were  so  satisfactory  to  his  countrymen,  that 
his  secret  could  not  long  be  kept.  Some  of  his  po- 
litical antagonists  were  among  the  first  men  in  Mary- 
land. He  foresaw  that  an  appeal  must  be  made  to 
arms,  and  he  boldly  advanced  ids  sentiments  on  this 
head,  and  recommended  due  preparations  for  such 
an  event.  At  this  time  but  few  voices  had  been 
raised  to  this  in  any  part  of  the  country.  Early  in 
1776,  he  was  sent  as  one  of  a 'commission  to  Cana- 
da, to  induce  the  people  of  that  province  to  join  us 
in  opposing  the  mother  country.  The  disasters 
which  had  previously  befallen  our  arms  in  that  quar- 
ter rendered  the  mission  ineffectual.  Mr.  Carroll 
returned  in  June,  1776,  and  instantly  repaired  to  the 
convention  of  Maryland,  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber; and  there,  urging  them  to  withdraw  the  instruc- 
tions that  body  had  given  their  delegates  in  congress, 
not  to  vote  for  independence,  at  length  found  his  ex- 
ertions crowned  with  success.  Mr.  Carroll  was 
now  appointed  a  delegate  to  congress,  and,  with  his 
colleagues,  was  free  to  act  upon  the  great  question 
as  they  pleased. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  July,  he  presented  his  creden- 
tials to  the  continental  congress  at  Philadelphia,  and 
on  the  second  day  of  August  following,  subscribed  his 
name  to  the  immortal  instrument.  He  was  consider- 
ed now  as  the  most  fearless  man  of  the  age ;  for  he 
had  more  to  risk,  in  point  of  property,  than  any  other 
man  in  the  whole  community,  Hancock  not  except- 
ed. On  the  first  day  he  entered  congress  he  was 
appointed  to  the  board  of  war,  of  which  he  was  an 
efficient  member. 

During  the  whole  of  the  perilous  conflict  he  bore 
his  part  with  unabated  ardour,  often  being  at  the  same 
time  a  member  of  the  convention  of  his  native  state 
and  a  member  of  congress ;  a  double  duty,  which 
required  great  energy  and  industry  to  perform ;  but, 
so  ably  did  he  discharge  his  duties,  that  both  bodies 
were  satisfied  with  his  attention  to  each.  In  1778, 
he  left  congress,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  coun- 
cils of  his  native  state,  but  always  with  an  eye  to 
the  great  interests  of  the  nation. 

When  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  went 
into  operation,  Mr.  Carroll  was  elected  a  senator 
from  Maryland,  and  took  hb  seat  at  the  city  of  New 
York,  at  the  organization  of  the  (oi«mment  on  tiio 
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toirtiedi  of  AprO,  1789.  H«  was  elM^od  a  Mcottl 
time  to  this  situation. 

He  was  nefer  an.dHce-seeker,  nor  ever  horn 
cautton  01  tiiiiidity  flinched  from  anj  honest  reqMm- 
sibility,  in  the  darkest  honr  of  the  repabHck. 

In  the  year  1801,  he  quitted  publick  life,  as  far  as 
such  a  man  could  do  so.  He  had  now  reached  his 
mnd  climacterick,  and  was  willing  and  desirous 
mat  younger  men  should  take  the  field  of  politicks, 
hardly  dreaming  then  that  he  was  to  enjoy  another 
age  of  man,  in  the  fulness  of  intellectual  rigour. 
Tne  last  diirty  years  of  his  life  passed  away  in 
serenity  and  haroiness,  almost  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  man.  He  enjoyed,  as  it  were,  an  Indian 
summer  of  existence,  a  tranquil  and  lorely  period, 
when  the  leases  of  the  forest  are  richly  variegated, 
hut  not  yet  seared ;  when  the  parent-bird  and  the 
spring  nestling  are  of  the  same  flock,  and  move  on 
equal  wins^ ;  when  the  day  of  increase  and  the  day  of 
the  necessity  of  provision  are  gone ;  when  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  are  abundant,  and  the  lakes  of  the  woods  are 
as  smooth  and  joyous  as  if  reflecting  the  bowers  of 
Eden.  Such  an  Indian  summer  this  patriot  enjoy- 
ed; his  life  was  thrice,  yea,  four  times  blessed; 
blessed  in  his  birth  and  education,  in  his  health,  in 
his  basket,  and  in  his  store ;  blessed  in  his  numer- 
ous and  honourable  progeny,  which  extend  to  sev- 
eral generations ;  blessed  in  the  protracted  measure 
of  his  days,  in  which  were  crowded  the  events  of 
many  centuries ;  and  blessed  in  the  wonderful  pros- 
perity of  his  country,  whose  population  has  since 
nis  birth  increased  from  nine  hundred  thousand  souls 
to  more  Uian  twelve  millions,  enjoying  the  blessings 
of  freemen.  It  is,  perhaps,  from  the  fact,  that  the 
world  think  it  quite  enougn  for  one  mortd  that  he 
should  be  virtuous,  prosperous,  and  enjoy  a  green 
old  age,  that  an  analysis  of  his  intellectual  powers, 
or  a  description  of  his  rare  attainments,  has  seldom 
been  attempted ;  but  talents  and  attainments  he  had, 
that  made  him  one  of  the  most  successfhl  of  the 
business  men  of  the  momentous  period  in  which  he 


li  v«d— a  period  wliea  Aal  wWdi  fbB  1 

^  hand  was  ready  to  execute.    There  were  too 

iew  at  that  time,  and  those  too  lealoos,  to  make  Ilia 

proper  division  of  labour.    The  Bema^or  armed  for 

the  field,  and  die  soldier  met  with  the  Coneciipl 

Fathers. 

Mr.  Carroll  was  an  orator.    His  eloquence  wee 
of  the  smooth,  gmitle,  satisfactory  kind,  deligfatiBg 
all  and  convincing  many.    It  is  not  pretended  that, 
like  John  Adams,  he  came  down  vpoa  his  heerers 
as  with  the  thunderblast  from  Sinai,  raising  tke  te- 
bles  of  independence  on  hifh,  and  threateniB|f  ia 
his  wrath  to  break  them  if  they  were  not  received 
by  the  people ;  ncnr  that,  like  Dickenson,  he  exhaust- 
ed rhetorick  and  metaphjrucks  to  gain  his  end,  and 
was  for  ever  striving  to  be  heard ;  but  Carroll  canM 
to  his  subject  well-infbrmed,  thoroughly  imbued  with 
Its  spirit ;  and  with  happy  copceptions  and  graceftd 
delivery,  and  with  chaste  and  delicate  language,  be, 
without  violence,  conquered  the  understandings,  and 
led  captive  the  senses  of  his  hearers.     All  was  nat- 
ural, yet  sweet  and  polished  as  education  could 
make  it.     He  never  seemed  fatigued  with  his  la- 
bours, nor  faint  with  his  exertions.     His  blood  and 
judgment  were  so  well  commingled,  that  his  highest 
eflbrts  were  as  easy  and  natural  as  if  he  had  been 
engaged  in  the  course  of  ordinary  duties.      This 
happy  faculty  continued  with  the  patriarch  untfl  his 
latcfst  days,  lor  his  conversation  had  that  elegant  vi- 
vacity and  delicacy  that  characterized  the  sage  Nes- 
tor of  elder  times,  whose   words  fell  like  vernal 
snows  as  he  spake  to  the  people. 

His  serenity,  and  in  no  small  degree,  perhaps,  his 
longevity,  were  owing  to  the  permanency  of  his 
principles.  In  early  life  he  founded  his  political 
creed  on  the  righto  of  man,  and  reposing  his  faith  in 
the  religion  of  his  fathers,  he  felt  none  of  those  va- 
cillations and  changes  so  common  in  times  of  politi- 
cal or  religious  agitations.  Mr.  Carroll  died  near  the 
close  of  1832,  in  the  ninety-seventh  year  of  his  age. 
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